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(Thursday.  May  18,  1911,  8:15  p.  m.. 
Hotel  Maryland) 

The  preliminary  session  of  the  Thirty- 
third  annual  conference  of  the  American 
library  association  was  called  to  order  by 
Mr.  E.  L.  Conger,  of  Pasadena,  who  spoke 
a  few  words  of  welcome  and  introduced 
the  Rev.  Dr.  D.  F.  Fox,  of  Pasadena,  who,  in 
the  absence  of  the  mayor,  welcomed  the 
conference  to  the  city  in  a  brief,  witty  and 
pleasing  address. 

Dr.  Fox  said  he  was  sure  that  all  the 
members  were  going  to  like  Pasadena  and 
feel  that  the  Crown  City  was  the   real 
crowing  glory  in  the  realm  of  God's  won- 
derful out-of-doors;  that  all  were  sure  to 
be  fsTorably  Impressed  with  the  spirit  of 
progress  there  displayed,  and  would  be  well 
repaid  by  a  Yisit  to  some  of  the  education- 
al institutions  in  the  neis^borhood  as  well 
as  to  the  famous  scenic  attractions  which 
be  hoped  all  the  delegates  would  see  be- 
fore they  departed;   and  that  when  they 
returned  to  their  homes  they  would  carry 
with  them  the  best  memories  of  delightful 
days  spent  in  their  beautiful  yalley. 

Following  Dr.  Fox,  Mr.  J.  W.  Wood  wel- 
comed the  members  of  the  Association  in 
behalf  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Pasa- 
dena public  library.  He  referred  with  pride 
to  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  city  had 
built  their  own  library  building,  had  bought 
its  books  and  ably  supported  it,  and  that 
the  character  of  the  books  read  showed 
Pisadena  to  be  an  exceptional  center  of 
■tndy  and  culture.    The  speaker  said  that 
the  one  note  of  sadness  was  the  illness 
of  the  librarian,  Miss  N.  M.  Russ,  who  had 
planned  and  worked  for  two  years  for  this 
Conference  and  now  most  unfortunately 
was  sick  and  oould  only  send  her  message 
of  greeting  with  the  hope  that  the  yisit 
wonld  be  pleasant  and  enjoyable  to  all. 


Mr.  L.  W.  Ripley,  president  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia library  association,  was  next  intro- 
duced and  in  a  few  cordial  words  expressed 
the  welcome  of  the  state  association.  Mr. 
Ripley  said  that  the  influence  left  by  the 
Association's  visit  of  twenty  years  ago  had 
not  yet  died  away  and  that  Califomians 
anticipated  from  this  yisit  eyen  more  bene- 
fit and  uplift  to  their  state. 

Dr.  FOX:  There  is  unusual  Joy  and 
pleasure  in  connection  with  the  appearance 
of  the  next  speaker.  The  response  to  the 
greeting,  in  behalf  of  the  president  of  the 
American  library  association,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  your  president,  is  to  be  made  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Swett  Qreen,  of  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  who,  when  your  Associa- 
tion met  in  San  Francisco  twenty  years 
ago,  was  the  president  of  the  American 
library  association.  I  haye  the  distinguished 
honor,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  of  presenting 
to  you  Mr.  Qreen. 

Mr.  QREEN:  Angels'  visits,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, are  generally  far  between.  It  is  with 
the  heartiest  gratitude  that  the  members 
of  the  American  library  association  thank 
you  for  the  offers  of  hospitality  which  you 
have  made. 

It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  we  have 
met  in  the  absence  of  our  president,  but 
perhaps  it  was  wise  for  him  to  select,  in 
naming  him  who  should  respond,  one  who 
had  already  realized  how  fully  you  carried 
out  your  promises  and  how  much  better 
a  time  we  had  when  here  before  than  we 
had  any  anticipation  of.  Twenty  years  ago 
representatlyes  of  your  state  met  us  at 
the  borders  of  the  state.  We  received  a 
dispatch  as  we  were  crossing  Nevada,  tell- 
ing us  that  representatives  of  libraries  and 
of  those  Interested  in  libraries,  would  meet 
us  at  Truckee,  on  the  way  to  Sacramento. 
Those  representatives  reached  Truckee  be- 
fore we  did  and  were  there  to  receive  us. 
They  brought  us  fresh  salmon  they  had 
caught  the  day  before  in  the  Sacramento 
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of  the  Executive  board,  called  the  session 
to  order. 

Mr.  LEGLER:  In  the  absence  of  the 
president,  Mr.  Wyer,  the  duty  devolves  up- 
on me,  as  representative  of  the  Executive 
board  to  call  to  order  this,  the  Thirty- 
third  Annual  Session  of  the  American  li- 
brary association. 

We  all  regret  Mr.  Wyer's  Inability  to  be 
present  with  us  to-day  and  we  deplore  the 
compelling  cause  that  has  made  his  ab- 
sence inevitable.     In  this  emergency  the 
Executive  board  members  feel  themselves 
particularly  fortunate  In  having  been  able 
to  persuade  some  of  the  ex-presidents  of 
the  Association  to  preside  at  the  several 
meetings  which  comprise  the  program  for 
this  conference.    Into   their   capable  and 
experienced  hands,  therefore,  the  sessions 
of  this  Association  will  be  placed,  and  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  yielding  the  gavel 
of  the  presiding  officer  to  Mr.  F.  P.  Hill, 
ex-president  of  the  American  library  asso- 
ciation.    (Mr.  Hill  takes  the  chair.) 

The  CHAIRMAN:  At  this,  the  Thirty- 
third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  li- 
brary association,  we  meet  with  two  un- 
usual handicaps;  first,  the  Illness  of  Miss 
NelUe  M.  Russ,  the  librarian  of  the  Pasa- 
dena public  library,  and  second,  the  ab- 
Bence  of  our  president,  Mr.  James  I. 
Wyer,  Jr. 

We  are  gathered  here  in  this  beautiful 
auditorium  at  the  invitation  of  the  Shake- 
speare club,  and  I  have  pleasure  in  in- 
troducing to  you  Miss  Anna  L*.  Meeker, 
tbe  president,  who  will  extend  to  us  a 
hearty  greeting  on  behalf  of  the  club. 

Miss  MEEKER:     Members  of  the  Amer- 
ican library  association:  On  behalf  of  the 
Shakespeare  Club,   I   am  most  happy   to 
welcome  you  to  our  club  house.  We  appre- 
ciate the  honor  of  entertaining  so  large  a 
body  of  distinguished  people.  It  is  safe  to 
Bay  that  never  before  has  there  so  large 
an  amount  of  book  lore  been  packed  with- 
in these  walls.  It  seems  particularly  fitting 
that   the    American    library    association 
should  meet  in  the  home  of  a  woman's  club, 
tor  the  libraries  and  the  women's  clubs  are 
mutually  dependent.   The   women  of   our 


clubs  are  steady  patrons  of  our  libraries, 
many  of  which  have  been  founded  by  wo- 
men's clubs.  In  our  own  state  of  California, 
before  the  state  library  covered  the  ground 
as  completely  as  it  does  now,  much  of  the 
energy  of  our  women's  clubs  was  spent 
in  sendlhg  traveling  libraries  to  communi- 
ties where  there  were  no  libraries  at  all, 
and  so  a  great  deal  of  library  work  was 
done  by  women's  clubs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  woman's  club 
would  languish  and  die,  perhaps,  without 
the  library.  The  library  is  the  source  from 
which  we  gather  our  mental  food.  It  is  our 
powder  magazine  from  which  we  get  our 
ammunition.  It  is  our  tool  house  from  which 
we  get  our  tools.  The  library  is  our  school 
from  which  we  get  our  training.  It  is  the 
place  in  which  we  crystallize  our  ideas  and 
it  is  our  hospitable  home  where  we  are 
always  sure  of  finding  friends  to  talk  to 
us.  The  library  is  essential  to  our  well 
being  and  our  well  doing.  Therefore,  to 
you,  representing  all  of  the  libraries  of  this 
great  nation,  our  club  Is  most  happy  to 
extend  a  cordial  greeting  and  we  are  glad 
that  you  are  here  and  we  are  happy  to 
have  the  honor  of  offering  you  the  use  of 
our  club  house  while  you  remain  with  us. 
We  hope  you  will  use  it  as  freely  as  if  it 
were  your  own  homes.  On  behalf  of  the 
Club,  I  give  you  a  most  hearty  welcome. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  In  speaking  of  the 
officers,  or  the  ex-presidents  who  are  to 
preside,  it  may  be  well,  perhaps,  to  let 
you  know  how  they  will  appear.  To-day, 
the  librarian  of  the  Brooklyn  public  li- 
brary; at  to-morrow's  session,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Andrews  of  The  John  Crerar  library  will 
preside;  at  the  next  session.  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Carr,  librarian  of  the  public  library  of 
Scranton;  at  the  fourth  session,  Mr.  A.  E. 
Bostwlck,  of  the  public  library  of  St  Louis; 
and  at  the  fifth  and  last  meeting,  Miss  Alice 
S.  Tyler,  of  the  Iowa  library  commission, 
who  Is  not  an  ex-president  simply  because 
she  would  not  stand  for  It,  but  who  Is  an 
ex-vice-president. 

A  resolution  of  regret  at  the  illness  of 
Miss  Nellie  M.  Russ,  librarian  of  the  Pasa- 
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ress  in  this  country  and  throughont  this 
continent  The  destruction  of  the  state  li- 
brary at  Albany,  it  seems  to  me,  is  much 
more  than  a  local  loss,  or  a  national  loss. 
It  is,  in  every  sense,  an  international  ca- 
lamity. As  president  of  a  Canadian  library 
association,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican library  association,  it  giyes  me  yery 
special  pleasure  to  second  this  resolution. 

The  CHAIRBIAN:  Anything  further  to 
be  said?  If  not,  as  many  as  are  in  fayor 
of  the  resolution  as  presented  by  Mr. 
Utley,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Ripley  and 
Mr.  Burpee,  will  manifest  it  in  the  usual 
manner  of  to-day,  by  rising. 

(The  entire  assemblage  rose  to  their  feet 
and  the  motion  was  passed  unanimously.) 

The   CHAIRMAN:     We    trust   that   the 

Secretary  will  transmit  this  by  lettergram 

to  Mr.  Wyer  to-night    I  am  going  to  read 

a  letter  from  him  which  he  prepared  in 

anticipation  of  not  being  able  to  be  here 

and  not  as  an  answer  to  the  resolution 

which  has  Just  been  adopted. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  13.  1911. 
Greetings  to  the  A.  L.  A. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  I  may  not  be 
able  to  rea<di  Pasadena.  Aside  from  the 
itrenuous  conditions  immediately  resulting 
from  the  destruction  of  the  State  Ldbrary, 
important  pending  legislation  is  likely  to 
reach  a  stage  at  any  day  that  will  make  it 
Impossible  to  be  so  far  away  or  so  long  ab- 
sent from  Albany. 

No  one  who  has  been  chosen  president 
of  the  American  Library  Association  will- 
ingly foregoes  the  honor  and  pleasant  priv- 
Uege  of  presiding  over  your  annual  con- 
ference.   Nothing  short  of  a  great  calamity 
Bach  as  that  melancholy  one,  the  stress  of 
ybich  threatens  to  detain  me,  would  be 
oouited  a  sufficient  excuse   for  absence. 
Should  it  be  imperatlTe  for  me  to  remain 
at  home,  I  can  only  hope  that  my  plea  of 
raperlor  official  duty  will  seem  as  adequate 
and  convincing  to  you  as  it  does  to  your 
president 

For  six  weeks  he  has  confidently  planned 
to  be  with  you,  and  has  steadily  hugged  the 
precarious  hope  that  he  might  cross  the 
continent  to  this  meeting,  in  the  face  of  the 
knowledge  that  at  the  last  moment,  or  at 
almost  any  moment,  erents  might  so  shape 
themselTes  as  to  make  it  wholly  out  of 
the  question. 

It  finally  he  does  not  come,  it  will  be 
only  because  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  has  no 
rlc^t  to  be  anywhere  else  than  in  Albany 
at  this  Ume— that  there  is  too  much  now  at 


stake,  and  that  no  reasonable  conception 
of  duty  will  warrant  any  other  course.  In 
this  event  the  opportunity  will  be  presented 
to  utilize  the  corps  of  ex-presidents,  those 
ornamental  by-products  of  our  organisa- 
tion. To  their  kind  and  experienced  offices 
the  conduct  of  the  general  sessions  of  the 
Association  may  confidently  be  entrusted, 
with  the  unique  and  attractive  element  of 
variety  which  has  certainly  much  to  com- 
mend it  when  contrasted  with  ttie  monotony 
accruing  to  a  series  of  meetings  all  con- 
ducted by  the  same  person. 

Should  it  be  necessary  to  read  these  sen- 
tences, they  are  offered  with  the  keenest 
expressions  of  regret  a  regret  which  you 
can  not  feel  in  equal  measure,  but  with 
every  confidence  that  beautiful  and  hospit- 
able Southern  California,  the  five  hundred 
enthusiastic  librarians  of  the  Golden  State 
and  the  representative  attendance  now  as- 
sured from  all  parts  of  the  country  will  all 
conspire  to  bring  about  a  thoroughly  mem- 
orable meeting. 

J.  I.  WYER,  JR. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  President  Wyer's 
address  will  now  be  read  by  Mr.  W.  C. 
LANE,  ex-president  of  the  American  library 
association  and  librarian  of  Harvard  uni- 
versity, whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting to  you. 

Mr.  LANE:  You  understand,  of  course, 
the  address  I  am  about  to  read  is  Mr. 
Wyer's  address,  and  not  mine.  I  am  simply 
a  voice,  and  nothing  more.  The  subject  of 
the  address  is 

WHAT   THE   COMMUNITY   OWES   THE 

LIBRARY 

For  fifty  years  the  free  public  library 
has  been  "finding  itself*;  has  been  trying 
to  discover  its  precise  point  of  attachment 
in  a  complex  social  order;  has  been  deter- 
mining and  evolving  its  proper  functions 
and  seeking  to  fix  the  scope  of  its  activities. 
During  this  experimental  period  there  have 
been  some  excesses  to  curb,  some  fungous 
growths  to  lop  off,  and  some  mistaken 
policies  to  revise.  These  have  been,  how- 
ever, but  the  natural  marks  of  quick 
growth.  They  have  revealed  no  funda- 
mental malady  or  fault  All  in  all  the 
notion  of  what  a  public  library  shall  be 
and  do  has  become  steadily  clearer  and 
more  definite.  Through  work  preeminently 
characterized  by  earnestness  and  devotion 
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It  has  commended  Itself  to  the  people,  and 
its  place  in  our  intellectual  life  as  an  in- 
stitution and  not  as  an  appurtenance  seems 
pretty  securely  fixed.  What  the  library 
owes  the  community  has  been  often  dis- 
cussed, what  the  library  can  do  for  the 
community  is  being  abundantly  demon- 
strated every  day  in  every  comer  of  the 
land  and  will  be  demonstrated  with  more 
and  more  effectiveness  each  year.  It  is 
highly  becoming  that  the  library  should 
thus  first  have  considered  its  own  debt 
and  duties  before  inquiring  too  straitly 
into  those  of  the  public  which  it  serves. 

The  obligations  are  not  all  on  one  side, 
however.  There  are  some  things  which 
the  community  owes  the  library,  certain 
things  which  the  community  can  do  for  the 
library  which  it  can  not  do  for  itself  and 
which  can  be  done  for  it  only  by  the  organ- 
ized local  government  or  by  its  influential 
individual  members.  Fundamentally  every 
community  owes  it  to  itself  to  have  a 
library.  This  is  a  statement  which  in  the 
past  it  has  been  far  more  necessary  to  sup- 
port by  argument  than  now  in  the  day  of 
its  general  acceptance.  It  is  perhaps  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  burden  of  proof  has 
somewhat  shifted  and  now  tends  to  rest 
upon  the  state,  city,  county  or  village 
which  neglects  suitable  library  provision 
for  its  people.  Once  a  library  is  started, 
however,  and  by  the  very  act  of  starting, 
obligations  are  assumed  which  are  less 
generally  and  clearly  recognized  than 
would  be  well. 

Certain  fundamental  statutory  provisions 
touching  the  organization  and  control 
of  the  library  should  be  so  shaped  as 
to  emphasize  by  law,  and  so  executed  as 
to  establish  by  precedent  and  tradition, 
the  fact  that  partisan  politics  and  personal 
self-seeking  have  no  place  in  the  governing 
board  of  a  library.  No  mere  phrase  in 
charter  or  statute  will  achieve  this.  No 
single  mode  of  appointment  holds  sov- 
ereign virtue  sufficient  to  insure  the  right 
sort  of  trustees.  They  will  result  only 
from  the  rooting  and  acceptance  of  a 
firm  conviction  that  the  library  and  school 
concern,  not  the  externals  of  life — fire, 
water,    police,    roads    and     bridges — but 


the  everlasting  things  of  the  spirit,  the 
foundations  of  citizenship  and  character, 
and  that  on  no  account  whatsoever  shall 
their  government  be  intrusted  to  that  base 
metal  which  is  welded  into  the  links, 
wheels  and  shafts  of  a  political  machine. 
The  ideal  trustee  is  the  active,  clear- 
headed man  of  affairs,  of  large  acquaint- 
ance with  the  city's  business  and  its 
men  of  influence,  who,  if  he  does  not 
believe  thoroughly  in  the  library,  is  open- 
minded  and  wholly  free  from  pledge  or 
prejudice,  who  knows  or  is  willing  to  learn 
enough  of  its  work  to  recognize  its  expert 
and  specialized  character,  and  so  to  avoid 
the  melancholy  confusion  of  legislative 
and  executive  functions  which  sometimes 
exists  between  trustees  and  staff.  Such 
an  appointive  tradition  and  practice  as  is 
here  urged  .is  happily  already  widely  prev- 
alent in  this  country  and  yearly  becomes 
stronger  and  is  more  consistently  fol- 
lowed. 

The  community  owes  the  library  a  com- 
petent staff  as  well  as  the  right  sort  of 
trustees.  It  may  be  objected  that  the 
community  has  nothing  to  say  about  the 
personnel  of  the  library  staff.  Indeed! 
Let  a  vacancy  occur  and  every  trustee  will 
testify  that  numerous,  insistent  and  very 
earnest  citizens  will  instantly  appear  to 
urge  certain  candidacies  on  every  ground 
except  that  of  fitness  as  shown  by  tempera- 
ment, training  or  experience.  Well-mean- 
ing and  high-minded  trustees  are  con- 
stantly importuned,  and  too  often  consent, 
to  favor  a  local  candidate  or  one  who  needs 
the  money  and  will  work  for  very  little,  or 
somebody's  sister,  cousin  or  aunt,  upon 
grounds  wholly  irrelevant  and  immaterial. 
Some  communities  which  maintain  public 
libraries  and  seem  to  take  a  sort  of  pride 
in  them,  have  but  the  faintest  conception 
of  the  splendid  work  which  such  institu- 
tions can  do  in  the  hands  of  a  carefully 
chosen  staff  of  trained  and  experienced 
people  who  are  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
service.  What  can  be  hoped  from  a  library 
administration  which  tacitly  assumes 
either  that  a  candidate's  need  is  a  sufficient 
measure  of  ability  or  that  all  the  talent 
needed  to  manage  a  library  in  the  best  way 
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Burely  exists  under  the  local  vine  and  fig 
tree.  This  Insistence  on  the  mere  accident 
of  residence  Is  one  of  the  chief  conten- 
tions of  the  merit  system  of  civil  service 
which  librarians  seem  to  be  practically 
unanimous  in  condemning  as  thoroughly 
unsatisfactory  for  recruiting  the  staff  in 
municipal  public  libraries. 

The  community  owes  the  library  a 
reasonable  financial  support  Reasonable 
is  here  a  relative  term.  It  may  be  defined 
roughly  as  the  amount,  not  extravagantly 
disproportioned  to  the  total  city  budget, 
which  a  thoroughly  competent  librarian 
can  spend  wisely.  Perhaps  fifty  cents  per 
capita  is  not  unreasonable  though  it  is 
likely  that  no  American  city  yet  spends  so 
much.  In  fixing  the  amount  of  the  library 
budget,  the  community  (that  is,  the  press, 
the  city  council,  sometimes  even  the  library 
board)  often  unjustly  compares  the  total 
library  expenditure  of  its  city  with  others 
of  about  the  same  size,  unjustly — ^because 
the  bare  statistics  are  the  only  factors  that 
can  really  be  compared  and  they  tell  no 
vital  part  of  the  tale.  The  real  factors 
are  the  energy.  Interest  and  wisdom  of  the 
library  board,  the  competence  of  the  libra- 
rian and  the  staff,  the  excellence  of  the 
library  buildings  and  equipment,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  the  character  and  temper  of 
the  people.  The  people  of  many  cities 
cheerfully  pay  a  library  tax  twice  that  of 
other  cities  of  equal  size  and  would  be 
instant  to  oppose  a  reduction,  because  the 
policy  and  conduct  of  the  library  have  been 
wise  and  able  and  have  won  for  It  a  cordial 
and  tacit  approval. 

Tet  the  pet  art  of  the  demagogue  bawl- 
ing economy  is  to  marshal  meaningless 
figures  intended  to  show  that  a  large  ex- 
penditure necessarily  spells  waste,  when 
the  truth  is  likelier  to  be  that  an  un- 
usually large  appropriation  shows  an  effi- 
cient administration  which  has  been  given 
the  money  because  it  has  proved  that  it 
knows  how  to  spend  it  wisely.  The  real 
waste  is  far  oftener  found  in  the  very 
budget  cited  by  the  demagogue  or  the 
partisan  paper  to  prove  economy — a  budget 
disproportionately  small  when  compared 
with  the  size  of  the  city,  because  an  inert, 


incompetent  administration  has  never  won 
the  confidence  of  the  powers  behind  the 
purse.  It  is  not  Just  to  a  library  or  to  any 
other  municipal  enterprise  to  start  it  and 
then  starve  it  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
running  criticism  of  its  inefficiency.  Li- 
brary and  school  finances  sometimes  suffer 
temporarily  because  of  maximum  tax  levy 
provision  in  state  laws  and  in  city  char- 
ters. These  fiscal  safeguards  probably 
originated  when  tax-supported  schools  and 
libraries  were  dubious  innovations,  worth 
a  trial  perhaps,  but  innovations  which  must 
be  carefully  hedged  about  till  their  useful- 
ness was  proved.  Now  their  usefulness  is 
fully  proved.  No  one  seriously  questions 
the  propriety,  the  desirability  nor  the  civic 
and  social  necessity  of  publicly  supported 
and  administered  schools  and  libraries. 
The  day  Is  long  past  when  statutory  limita- 
tions on  expenditures  for  education  are 
regarded  seriously.  The  history  of  library 
legislation  shows  that  provisions  limiting 
the  tax  levy  to  one-half  a  mill,  one  mill,  two 
mills,  or  to  any  stated  sum,  are  being  con- 
stantly repealed  or  extended  to  refiect  the 
growing  willingness  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  Invest  in  education  and  to  emphasize 
their  approval  of  the  results  which  are 
being  achieved.  Why  then,  is  there  fur- 
ther need  for  such  provisions  at  all?  They 
are  now  purposeless  hindrances  set  in  the 
path  of  social  and  educational  progress — 
they  may  add  zest  to  the  race  but  they 
assuredly  delay  arrival  at  the  goal.  The 
state  and  municipal  fiscal  machinery  affords 
enough  checks  to  extravagant  appropriating 
without  arbitrary  and  antiquated  provisions 
in  the  organic  and  statute  law.  There  is 
no  recognized  tax  rate,  expressed  in  mills, 
which  by  general  agreement  represents  a 
fair,  generous  or  proper  appropriation  for 
public  library  purposes.  There  never  can 
be  such  a  rate.  Assessed  valuations  vary 
widely  among  the  states.  The  rate  in  one 
state  will  produce  twice  as  much  money 
on  the  same  valuation  as  in  another.  And 
worse  than  all — that  Imitation  in  legisla- 
tion which  has  modeled  so  many  state 
constitutions  on  that  of  Ohio,  tends  to  per- 
petuate in  library  laws  and  city  charters 
with  too  little  regard  for  differing  condl- 
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tions,  the  provisions  which  some  other 
city  or  state  has  found  salutary. 

The  community  owes  the  library  a  taste- 
ful, substantial,  reasonably  adequate  build- 
ing, the  interior  planned  by  library  people 
for  library  purposes  and  the  whole  set  upon 
a  central  site.  Some  of  the  most  melan- 
choly chapters  in  municipal  library  annals 
treat  of  bitter  personal  or  sectional  squab- 
bles over  where  the  library  shall  be 
located,  out  of  what  it  shall  be  built, 
and  the  library  buildings  are  many  which 
were  planned  and  erected  before  it  be- 
came the  fashion  to  let  librarians  have 
even  as  little  to  say  about  the  interior  as 
they  now  may.  The  library  may  not  be 
housed  in  the  city  hall,  a  school  house,  in 
residence  houses  left  as  legacies,  or  in  any 
building  not  primarily  made  for  library 
purposes  without  serious  administratiye 
waste  and  loss  of  efficiency,  and,  more  im- 
portant still,  without  robbing  the  library 
and  its  work  of  the  dignity  and  impress! ve- 
ness  which  belong  to  it. 

The  entire  community  owes  the  public 
library  open-mindedness,  patience  and  a 
better  understanding  of  its  work  and 
needs.  This  is  especially  true  of  those 
persons  and  institutions  that  are  potent  in 
civic  affairs  and  in  the  making  of  public 
opinion — ^the  press,  public  men,  the  pulpit, 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  etc.  The  city 
council  should  never  consider  the  library 
budget  as  the  measure  of  any  party — ^it  is 
above  party — nor  regard  the  library  staff 
as  offering  even  indirect  opportunities  for 
patronage.  The  press  should  be  as  ready 
to  commend  as  to  criticise  and  both  praise 
and  blame  should  be  discriminating  and 
informed.  Public  men  and  influential 
citizens  should  be  ready  to  say  a  good 
word  for  the  library  whenever  it  is  de- 
served and  equally  ready  to  lend  a  hand  and 
render  it  a  service  when  help  is  necessary, 
for  a  library,  like  most  public  institutions, 
will  have  its  ups  and  downs,  depending 
usually  upon  the  personality  and  power  of 
the  librarian  and  the  most  interested  and 
influential  men  on  its  board. 

Once  the  community  has  decided  to  have 
a  library  its  trustees  and  staff  properly 
may  assume  that  it  wants  the  best  possible 


library  of  size  and  scope  commensurate 
with  local  conditions.  This  will  require 
a  home,  books,  competent  help,  in  a  word 
money.  It  will  require  more  money  than 
another  community  of  equal  size  which  is 
content  with  a  library  only  half  as  good  as 
it  can  be  made.  Out  of  this  proper  assump- 
tion, logically  arise  the  obligations  of  the 
community  to  the  library  which  have  Just 
been  dwelt  upon.  These  obligations  depend 
upon  and  interact  with  those  which  the 
library  owes  to  the  community.  Neither 
library  nor  community  can  furnish  more 
than  one  of  the  oars  by  which  the  boat 
must  be  moved  forward.  A  competent 
library  board  and  staff  without  enough 
money  is  almost  an  unthinkable  proposi- 
tion for  such  a  board  and  staff  assuredly 
will  get  money.  A  good  building  and  more 
money  than  the  library  administration 
can  spend  wisely  is  a  commoner  condition. 
There  are  more  libraries  that  are  not 
returning  to  the  community  in  service  full 
value  for  the  money  spent  than  libraries 
that  are  without  money  for  wise  and  really 
necessary  development. 

In  this  somewhat  formidable  catalog  of 
what  the  community  owes  the  library,  it 
must  be  ever  in  mind,  despite  the  com- 
mercial sound  of  the  phrase,  that  the  com- 
munity and  the  library  do  not  occupy 
towards  each  other  the  usual  positions  of 
parties  to  a  commercial  contract  where 
each  is  seeking  his  own  gain  and  is  willing 
to  secure  it  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
In  a  business  contract  the  privileges  and 
emoluments  ceded  and  alienated  by  each 
party  are  parted  with  absolutely  for  some 
real  or  supposed  advantage  ceded  and 
received  in  return.  The  reciprocal  obliga- 
tions recognized  between  the  library  and 
the  community,  however,  are  but  mutual 
privileges  arranged  between  members  of 
the  same  social  family.  No  whit  of  good, 
no  tithe  of  advantage  can  be  lost  to  the 
larger  community  which  includes  both  the 
library  and  its  public,  because  of  the  fullest 
performance  of  their  obligations  by  both 
parties.  The  resulting  beneflts  are  still 
"all  in  the  family."  There  is.  therefore, 
no  excuse  between  library  and  community 
for  that  attitude  of  suspicion  or  distrust 
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which  sometimes  marks  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  bulness  contracts.  There  should 
be,  there  mu8t  be  the  frankest  understand- 
ing, the  heartiest  cooperation  arising  from 
the  knowledge  that  whatever  benefits 
either  library  or  community  benefits  both. 
The  CHAIRMAN:  In  introducing  the 
next  speaker  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  use 
a  quoUtion  from  President  Wyer's  letter 
of  instruction:  "Mr.  Wright  is  vouched  for 
by  Mr.  P.  B.  Wright,  no  relation,  by  the 
way,  who  has  promised  for  him  an  inter- 
esting, vigorous  and  stimulating  address." 
Mr.  WILLARD  HUNTINGTON  WRIGHT, 
literary  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
will  speak  to  us  on  the  subject 

18    LIBRARY    CENSORSHIP    DE- 
SIRABLE? 
Mr.  Wright  said  in  part: 

Censorship  unfortunately  is  not  confined 
to  public  libraries,  the  most  objectionable 
forms  being  found  outside  these  institu- 
tions. Furthermore  the  problem  of  censor- 
ship is  not  so  large  an  issue  in  libraries 
as  the  outsider  supposes.  Subterraneanly, 
however,  it  influences  the  board's  selection 
of  books.  Though  actively  no  intolerance 
may  be  shown,  the  principle  is  ever  pres- 
ent. Censorship  in  libraries  is  an  offshoot 
of  the  general  practice  of  censoring  letters, 
and  censorship  in  general  includes  library 
censorship  in  particular,  as  the  principle 
is  the  same. 

Censorship  has  had  a  long  and  inglori- 
ous career,  dating  from  the  days  of  early 
Rome  to  the  present.  Primarily  it  grew 
out  of  a  sense  of  racial  preservation; 
was  originally  in  the  hands  of  the  church ; 
and  to-day  is  composed  largely  of  that  Pur- 
itan prejudice  which  is  a  survival  of  medi- 
SBval  superstition.  Modem  censorship  is 
founded  largely  on  the  assumption  that  the 
sinner  is  the  man  of  gaiety  and  impulse, 
and  that  the  path  of  virtue  is  a  highway 
of  aolenm  reason,  trodden  only  by  serious 
minded  folk.  As  a  result  stupidity  and  so- 
lemnity have  been  considered  by  censors  as 
synonymous  with  morality. 

The  question  of  censorship  hinges  large- 
ly on  the  question  of  morality,  and  morality 
depends  upon  nationality,  civilization  and 


period  of  development.  What  is  strictly 
proper  and  moral  in  the  heart  of  Africa 
would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  standards 
set  by  Americans  of  the  present  age,  and 
consequently  many  things  would  pass  cen- 
sorship there,  which  would  be  questioned 
here.  Strictly  the  only  proper  literary  cen- 
sorship is  that  exercised  over  wildly  an- 
archistic philippics,  diatribes  against  the 
government  or  hortatory  tracts  advocating 
lawlessness.  The  expurgation  of  memoirs, 
or  the  exclusion  of  erotic  novels  from  li- 
braries are  not  acts  of  true  moral  cen- 
sorship, but  are  really  only  the  practical 
application  of  Puritan  prejudices. 

In  literary  censorship  the  term  "im- 
moral" is  often  confounded  with  "sexual," 
and  in  consequence  the  works  of  Boccac- 
cio, Dumas  fils,  Pinero  and  Sudermann  are 
often  stamped  as  immoral  when  the  mur- 
dering rascals  of  Hawthorne,  Ck)nrad  and 
Conan  Doyle,  fully  as  immoral,  pass  muster 
at  the  library. 

In  all  these  instances  the  rascally  and 
erotic  heroes  and  heroines  are  made  to 
reap  their  just  deserts  and  as  soon  as 
this  is  accomplished,  the  book,  philosophic- 
ally speaking,  becomes  moral.  Some,  how- 
ever, will  argue  that  the  moral  lesson  is  a 
hypocritical  subterfuge  and  that  the  charm 
of  the  book  lies  not  In  the  moral  dicta, 
but  in  the  glamour  of  the  crime.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact 
that  books  of  ethical  lectures  and  volumes 
of  homlletics  have  never  yet  been  tabu- 
lated among  the  best  sellers;  that  it  is  a 
psychological  fact  that  ethics  and  moral- 
ity appeal  to  us  not  through  reason  but 
through  the  emotions,  and  that  the  more 
attractively  clothed  the  moral  precepts  are, 
the  more  apt  we  are  to  read  them. 

Morality  in  its  last  analysis  means  but 
one  thing — custom.  The  assertion  that  it 
means  aught  else  places  the  ban  of  bigotry 
— or  at  least  of  incorrectness — on  the  per- 
son who  makes  it.  Morality  is  the  code  of 
manners  adopted  by  a  people  for  its  racial 
preservation.  These  manners  are  governed 
entirely  by  conditions.  Thus  as  conditions 
have  changed  morals  have  changed;  and 
as  conditions  are  different  in  different 
countries,  so  are  morals  different  in  differ- 
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ent  countries.  Conditions  and  necessities 
are  always  transitional.  Progress  is  merely 
a  changing  of  values.  All  of  these  changes 
must  haye  new  codes  of  laws  to  govern 
them.  The  whole  question  of  censorship 
hinges  on  the  proper  use  of  the  word 
"moral."  The  confusion  of  immorality  with 
sin  leads  many  people  into  difficulties,  al- 
though sin  is  no  more  invariable  than  im- 
morality. However,  a  distinction  must  be 
drawn  between  immorality  and  sin.  Sin 
depends  altogether  on  the  individual's  or 
institution's  private  belief;  while  morality 
is  whatever  the  majority  of  the  nation 
sanctions. 

Consequently  any  progress  or  upward 
step  not  sanctioned  by  the  majority  is  really 
immoral,  and  nations  have  advanced  by 
the  courage  of  those  who  have  dared  to 
be  "immoral."  If  the  early  nations  had 
succeeded  in  preserving  their  morality, 
slavery  would  still  be  in  vogue  and  the 
crudflxion  of  martyrs  would  still  be  en- 
acted in  order  to  preserve  the  morals  of  the 
community.  Only  in  leniency  toward  im- 
morality is  progress  possible. 

We  have  a  law  limiting  the  amount  of 
benzoate  of  soda  for  preservative  purposes 
in  food  to  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  Sup- 
pose, though,  that  some  obscure  govern- 
ment official  should  suddenly  decide  that 
the  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  this  salt 
was  injurious;  he  could  not  forbid  the  man- 
ufacturers who  came  under  his  jurisdiction 
to  make  use  of  this  chemical.  But  this  is 
precisely  the  principle  involved  in  literary 
censorship.  The  law  of  our  nation  permits 
the  publication  of  certain  books,  contain- 
ing the  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  pre- 
servative spice  or  of  heretical  doctrine,  and 
the  moral  censor,  standing  outside  the 
law,  decides  that  these  ingredients  are 
not  moral,  and  the  book  is  excluded  from 
public  libraries.  Thus,  the  law  permits  the 
publication  of  a  book  the  circulation  of 
which  the  moral  censor  inhibits.  The  un- 
fairness of  this  sort  of  thing  is  obvious. 

The  danger  of  individual  censorship,  or 
of  clique  censorship,  as  opposed  to  legal 
censorship,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  one 
is  governed  by  personal  prejudice,  belief 
and  superstition;   while  the  other  is  reg- 


ulated by  what  has  been  found  to  be  the 
best  for  the  people  as  a  whole.  No  matter 
what  a  prosecutor's  own  personal  convic- 
tions may  be,  his  prosecutions  are  governed 
by  the  printed  law.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
censor,  this  does  not  hold.  A  censor  may  ex- 
cise or  abolish  according  to  his  individual 
opinion,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that,  from 
a  legal  point  of  view — ^which  is  the 
real  moral  point  of  view — ^the  book  is  per- 
fectly proper.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
not  be  at  variance  with  the  American  ideals 
of  government — ^which,  after  all,  are 
founded  on  our  composite  ideals  of  jus- 
tice and  right — should  librarians  permit  on 
their  shelves  any  book  whatsoever  that  the 
law  countenances;  provided,  of  course, 
there  is  a  sufficient  demand  to  warrant  its 
purchase. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  Mr.  ARTHUR  E.  BOST- 
WICK,  librarian  of  the  St  Louis  public 
library,  who  will  speak  on  the  subject 

THE   EXPLOITATION   OF  THE   PUBLIC 

LIBRARY 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago;  or,  to  be  more 
exact,  on  January  22,  1909,  in  an  address 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Chestnut  Hill 
Branch  of  the  Free  library  of  Philadelphia, 
the  present  writer  used  the  following 
words: 

"I  confess  that  I  feel  uneasy  when  I 
realize  how  little  the  influence  of  the  public 
library  is  understood  by  those  who  might 
try  to  wield  that  influence,  either  for  good 
or  for  evil  ...  So  far  there  has  been  no 
concerted,  systematic  effort  on  the  part 
of  classes  or  bodies  of  men  to  capture  the 
public  library,  to  dictate  its  policy,  to 
utilize  its  great  opportunities  for  influenc- 
ing the  public  mind.  When  this  ever 
comes,  as  it  must,  we  must  look  out!  .  .  . 

"Organizations  .  .  .  civil,  religious,  scien- 
tiflc,  political,  artistic  .  .  .  have  usually 
let  us  severely  alone,  where  their  influ- 
ence, if  they  should  come  Into  touch  with 
the  library,  would  surely  be  for  good  .  .  . 
would  be  exeried  along  the  line  of  morality, 
of  more  careful  book  selection,  of  judicial 
mindedness  instead  of  one-sidedness. 

"Let  us  trust  that  influences  along  this 
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line  ...  if  we  are  to  have  influences  at  all 
. .  .  may  gain  a  foothold  before  the  oppo- 
site forces  .  .  .  those  of  sordid  commer- 
cialism, of  absurdities,  of  fUsities,  of  all 
UndB  of  self-seeking  .  .  .  find  out  that  we 
are  worth  their  exploitation." 

There  haye  been  indications  of  late  that 
the  public,  both  as  individuals  and  in  or- 
ganized bodies,  is  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  influence,  actual  and  potential,  of  the 
public  library.    With  this  dawning  appre- 
ciation,   as    predicted    in    the    lines    Just 
quoted,  has  come  increased  effort  to  turn 
this  influence  into  the  channels   of   per- 
sonal or  of  business  advantage,  and  it  may 
be  well  to  call  the  attention  of  librarians  to 
this  and  to  warn  them  against  what  they 
mnst  doubtless  expect  to  meet,  in  increas- 
ing measure,  as  the  years  go  by.    Attempts 
of  this  kind  can  hope  for  success  only  when 
they  are  concealed  and  come  in  innocent 
goise.    It   is   extremely   hard   to   classify 
them,  and  this  fact  in  itself  would  indicate 
that  libraries  and  librarians  have  to  deal 
with  that  most  ingenious  and  plausible  of 
sophists,  the  modem  advertiser. 

But  in  the  first  place  I  would  not  have  it 
miderstood  that  the  use  of  the  library  for 
advertising  purposes  is  necessarily  illegi- 
timate or  reprehensible.  If  it  is  open  and 
above  board  and  the  library  receives 
proper  compensation,  the  question  resolves 
itself  into  one  of  good  taste.  The  taste  of 
snch  ose  may  be  beyond  question,  or  it 
may  he  very  questionable  indeed.  Few 
would  defend  the  use  of  the  library's  walls 
or  windows  for  the  display  of  commercial 
^vertising;  although  the  money  received 
therefor  might  be  sorely  needed.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  issuing  of  a  bulletin  paid 
^or  wholly  or  in  part  by  advertisements  in- 
serted therein  is  approved  by  all,  though 
oiost  librarians  doubtless  prefer  to  omit 
^ese  if  the  expense  can  be  met  by  other 
means.  Under  this  head  come  also  the 
reoeption  and  placing  on  the  shelves  of 
^vertising  circulars  or  catalogs  contain- 
^  valuable  material  of  any  kind.  Here 
the  library  gets  considerably  more  than 
^^  9«td  pro  quOf  and  no  librarian  has  any 

doubt  of  the  propriety  of  such  a  proceed- 

in^ 


Again,  where  the  advertising  takes  the 
form  of  a  benevolent  sort  of  ''log-rolling," 
the  thing  advertised  being  educational  and 
the  quid  pro  quo  simply  the  impulse  given 
to  library  use  by  anything  of  this  nature, 
it  is  generally  regarded  as  proper.  Thus 
most  libraries  display  without  hesitation 
advertisements  of  free  courses  of  lectures 
and  the  like.  When  the  thing  advertised 
is  not  free,  this  procedure  is  more  open  to 
doubt.  Personally  I  should  draw  the  line 
here,  and  should  allow  the  library  to  adver- 
tise nothing  that  requires  a  fee  or  payment 
of  any  kind,  no  matter  how  trifling  or  nomi- 
nal, and  no  matter  how  good  the  cause. 

These  thing  are  mentioned  only  to  ex- 
clude them  from  consideration  here.  The 
library  is  really  exploited  only  where  it  is 
used  to  further  someone's  personal  or  busi- 
ness ends  without  adequate  return,  gener- 
ally with  more  or  less  concealment  of  pur- 
pose, so  that  the  library  is  without  due  real- 
ization of  what  it  is  really  doing.  Attempts 
at  such  exploitation  have  by  no  means 
been  lacking  in  the  past  Take  if  you 
please  this  case,  dating  back  about  a  dozen 
years:  An  enterprising  firm,  operating  a 
department  store,  offered  to  give  to  a 
branch  library  a  collection  of  several 
thousamd  historical  works  on  condition 
that  these  should  be  kept  in  a  separate 
alcove  plainly  labeled  "The  gift  of  Blank 
Brothers."  Nothing  so  unusual  about  this. 
Such  gifts,  though  the  objections  to  the 
conditions  are  familiar  to  you  all,  are  fre- 
quently offered  and  accepted.  In  this  in- 
stance, however,  the  name  of  the  branch 
happened  to  be  also  the  name  of  the  enter- 
prising firm.  The  inference  would  have 
been  overpowering  that  the  branch  had 
been  named  after  the  firm.  The  offer  was 
accepted  on  condition  that  the  books  should 
be  shelved  each  in  its  proper  place  with  a 
gift  label,  to  be  of  special  form  if  desired, 
and  that  the  donation  should  be  acknowl- 
edged on  the  bulletin  board.  These  condi- 
tions were  not  acceptable — a  sufficient 
indication  of  the  real  object  of  the  gift. 
Other  cases  might  be  cited,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  usual  efforts  to  induce  the  library  to 
display  commercial  notices  or  to  give  offi- 
cial commendation  to  some  book. 
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Several  cases  of  the  more  ingenious 
attempts  at  exploitation  having  come  to 
my  notice  during  the  past  few  months  I 
set  myself  to  find  out  whether  anything  of 
the  kind  had  also  been  noted  by  others. 
Letters  to  some  of  the  principal  libraries 
in  the  country  elicited  a  variety  of  replies. 
Some  librarians  had  noted  nothing;  others 
nothing  more  than  usual.  One  said  frankly 
that  if  the  people  had  been  "working"  him 
he  had  been  too  stupid  to  know  it.  But 
others  responded  with  interesting  in- 
stances, and  one  or  two,  in  whose  judgment 
I  have  special  confidence  agreed  with  me 
in  noticing  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
attempts  at  this  kind  of  exploitation  of 
late. 

I  may  make  my  meaning  more  clear, 
perhaps,  by  proceeding  at  once  to  cite 
specific  instances  which  must  be  anony- 
mous, of  course,  in  accordance  with  a 
promise  to  my  informants. 

A  photographer  offered  to  a  public  library 
a  fine  collection  of  portraits  of  deceased 
citizens  of  the  town.  This  was  accepted. 
The  photographer  then  proceeded  to  send 
out  circulars  in  a  way  that  rendered  it 
very  probable  that  he  was  simply  using  the 
library's  name  to  increase  his  business. 

A  commercial  firm,  which  had  issued  a 
good  book  on  a  subject  connected  with  its 
business,  offered  to  print  for  various 
libraries,  at  its  own  expense,  a  good  list  of 
works  on  this  subject  on  condition  that  it 
should  be  allowed  to  advertise  its  own 
book  on  the  last  pase.  Submission  of  a 
proof  revealed  the  fact  that  this  advertise- 
ment was  to  be  printed  in  precisely  the 
same  form  and  with  the  same  kind  of  head- 
ing as  information  about  the  library  given 
on  the  preceding  page.  The  reader's  in- 
ference would  have  been  that  the  matter 
on  the  last  page  was  an  official  library 
note.  Of  the  libraries  approached,  some 
accepted  the  offer  without  finding  any 
fault  with  the  feature  just  noted;  others 
refused  to  have  anything  at  all  to  do  with 
the  plan;  still  others  accepted  on  condi- 
tion that  the  last  page  should  be  so  altered 
that  the  reader  could  see  clearly  that  it 
contained  advertising  matter. 

A   lecturer   gained    permission   to   dis- 


tribute through  a  library  complimentary 
tickets  to  a  free  lecture  on  an  educational 
subject.  When  these  arrived,  the  librarian 
discovered  that  the  announcement  of  the 
free  lecture  was  on  the  same  folder  with 
advertisements  of  a  pay  course.  The  free 
tickets  were  given  out,  but  the  advertise- 
ment was  suppressed.  Efforts  of  this  kind 
are  perhaps  particularly  noticeable  in  con- 
nection with  the  use  of  library  assembly- 
rooms.  There  is  no  reason,  of  course,  why 
libraries  should  not  rent  out  these  rooms 
in  the  same  way  as  other  public  rooms, 
but  it  is  usual  to  limit  their  use  to  educa- 
tional purposes  and  generally  to  free  public 
entertainments.  Some  efforts  to  circum- 
vent  rules   of   this   kind   are  interesting. 

Application  was  made  to  a  library  for 
the  use  of  an  assembly-room  for  a  free  lec- 
ture on  stenography.  On  cross-examina- 
tion the  lecturer  admitted  that  he  was  a 
teacher  of  stenography  who  desired  to 
form  a  class,  and  that  at  the  close  of  his 
lecture  he  intended  to  make  announce- 
ment of  his  courses,  prices,  etc.  He  was 
told  that  this  must  be  done  outside  the 
library. 

It  is  very  common,  where  the  exaction 
of  an  admission  fee  is  forbidden,  to  take 
up  a  collection  before  or  after  the  lecture. 
When  told  that  this  is  inadmissible,  the 
lecturer  sometimes  takes  up  his  collection 
on  the  sidewalk  outside.  There  have  been 
cases  where  employees  of  a  library  have 
embraced  this  opportunity  to  gather  con- 
tributions. A  colored  Janitor  of  a  branch 
library  was  recently  admonished  for  stand- 
ing outside  his  own  assembly-room  door 
and  soliciting  money  for  a  pet  charity. 
Another  Janitor  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
central  library  to  collect  from  the  staff. 
A  classic  instance  of  this  kind  is  that  of 
the  street  gamin  who  for  several  hours 
stood  at  a  branch  library  door  and  col- 
lected an  admission  fee  of  one  cent  from 
each  user.  The  branch  was  newly  opened 
and  its  neighbors  were  unused  to  the  ways 
of  free  libraries. 

An  example  of  the  difficulty  of  deciding, 
in  matters  of  this  kind,  whether  an  un- 
doubted advertising  scheme  may  or  may 
not  legitimately   be  aided  by  the  public 
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library  Is  found  in  the  offer,  with  which 
all  of  you  are  familiar,  of  valuable  money 
prizes  for  essays  on  economic  subjects, 
by  a  firm  of  clothiers.  The  committee  In 
charge  of  the  awards  is  composed  of  emi- 
nent economists  and  publicists;  the  com- 
petitors are  members  of  college  faculties 
and  advanced  graduate  students;  the 
essays  brought  out  are  of  permanent  value 
and  are  generally  published  In  book  form. 
Under  these  circumstances  many  libraries 
have  not  hesitated  to  post  the  announce- 
ments of  the  committee  on  their  bulletin 
boards.  Others  regard  the  whole  thing  as 
purely  commercial  advertisement  and 
refuse  to  recognize  it  One  library  at 
least  posted  the  announcement  of  the  com- 
petition for  1910,  but  refused  to  post  the 
result  It  would  be  hard  to  tell  Just  how 
much  altruism  and  how  much  selfishness 
we  have  here  and  the  Instance  shows  how 
subtle  are  the  gradations  from  one  motive 
to  the  other. 

Advertising  by  securing  condemnatory 
action  of  some  sort,  such  as  exclusion  from 
the  shelves,  has  also  not  been  uncommon. 
This  requires  the  aid  of  the  press  to  con- 
demn, abuse  or  ridicule  the  library  for  its 
action,  and  so  exploit  the  book.  The  press, 
I  grieve  to  say,  has  fallen  a  victim  to  this 
scheme  more  than  once  and  has  thereby 
given  free  use  of  advertising  space  ordi- 
narily worth  thousands  of  dollars.  A  fia- 
grant  Instance  of  this  kind  occurred  in  one 
of  our  greatest  dtles  about  ten  years  ago. 
The  work  of  a  much-discussed  playwright 
was  about  to  be  put  upon  the  boards.  A 
wily  press  agent.  In  conversation  with  an 
unsuspecting  librarian,  obtained  an  ad- 
verse opinion.  The  aiding  and  abetting 
newspaper,  which  was  one  of  ostensible 
high  character,  proceeded  at  once  to  heap 
ridicule  and  contumely  on  the  library  and 
the  librarian  for  their  condemnation  and 
exclusion  of  the  play  (which  really  wasn't 
excluded  at  all).  The  matter,  having 
reached  the  dignity  of  news,  was  taken  up 
by  other  papers  and  for  a  week  or  more 
the  metropolitan  press  resounded  with 
accusation,  explanation,  recrimination  and 
conunent.  The  gleeful  playwright  cabled 
objurgations  from  London,  and  the  press 


agent,  retiring  modestly  into  the  back- 
ground, saw  advertising  that  would  have 
cost  him  1100,000,  at  the  lowest  estimate, 
poured  into  his  willing  lap  by  the  yellow, 
but  easy,  press  of  his  native  burg.  It  is 
possibly  unfair  to  cite  this  as  an  attempt 
to  "work"  the  library — it  was  the  public 
press  that  was  ingeniously  and  successfully 
exploited  through  the  library. 

The  fact  that  the  mere  presence  of  a 
public  library  is  an  advantage  to  the  neigh- 
borhood in  which  it  stands  has  led  to  nu- 
merous attempts  to  locate  library  buildings, 
especially  branches,  in  some  particular 
place.  These  are  often  accompanied  by 
offers  of  building-lots,  which,  it  Is  sad  to 
say,  have  occasionally  appealed  to  trustees 
not  fully  informed  of  the  situation.  I  recall 
several  offers  of  lots  in  barren  and  unoccu- 
pied spots— one  in  an  undeveloped  region 
whose  owner  hoped  to  make  it  a  residence 
park  and  another  in  the  middle  of  a  fiour- 
ishlng  cornfield,  whose  owner  considered 
it  an  ideal  spot  for  a  branch  library — at 
least  after  he  had  sold  off  a  sufficient 
number  of  building  lots  on  the  strength  of 
his  generous  gift.  These  particular  offers 
were  declined  with  thanks,  but  in  some  In- 
stances members  of  boards  of  trustees 
themselves,  being  only  human,  have  not 
been  entirely  free  from  suspicion  of  per- 
sonal or  business  interest  in  sites.  Here 
it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  the 
legitimate  efforts  of  a  particular  locality 
to  capture  a  branch  site  and  those  that 
have  their  origin  in  commercial  cupidity. 
Both  of  course  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  larger  considerations  that  should 
govern  in  such  location,  but  both  are  not 
exploitation  as  we  are  now  using  the  word. 

A  curious  Instance  of  the  advertising 
value  of  the  mere  presence  of  a  public 
library  and  of  business  shrewdness  in  tak- 
ing advantage  of  it,  comes  from  a  library 
that  calls  Itself  a  "shining  example  of 
efforts  to  'work'  public  libraries  for  com- 
mercial purposes."  This  library  rents 
rooms  for  various  objects  connected  with 
its  work,  and  finds  that  it  is  in  great  de- 
mand as  a  tenant.  Great  effort  is  made 
by  property  owners  both  to  retain  and  to 
move  quarters  occupied  for  library  pur- 
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poses.  The  board  has  recently  refused 
to  make  selection  of  localities  on  this 
basis. 

There  is  another  respect  in  which  the 
public  library  offers  an  attractive  field 
for  exploitation.  In  its  registration  files 
it  has  a  valuable  selected  list  of  names 
and  addresses  which  may  be  of  service  in 
various  ways  either  as  a  mailing-list  or  as 
a  directory.  Probably  there  are  no  two 
opinions  regarding  the  impropriety  of 
allowing  the  list  to  be  used  for  commercial 
purposes  along  either  line.  The  use  as  a 
directory  may  occasionally  be  legitimate 
and  is  allowable  after  investigation  and 
report  to  some  one  in  authority.  I  have 
known  of  recourse  to  library  registration 
lists  by  the  police,  to  find  a  fugitive  from 
Justice;  by  private  detectives,  ostensibly 
on  the  same  errand;  by  a  wife,  looking  for 
her  nmaway  husband;  by  persons  search- 
ing for  lost  relatives;  and  by  creditors  on 
the  trail  of  debtors  in  hiding.  Where  there 
is  any  doubt,  the  matter  can  usually  be 
adjusted  by  offering  to  forward  a  letter 
to  the  person  sought,  or  to  communicate 
to  that  person  the  seeker's  desire  and  let 
him  respond  if  he  wishes  to  do  so.  One 
thing  is  certain:  except  in  obedience  to  an 
order  of  court,  it  is  not  only  unjust,  but 
entirely  inexpedient  from  the  library's 
standpoint  to  betray  to  anyone  a;  user's 
whereabouts  against  that  user's  wishes  or 
even  where  there  is  a  mere  possibility  of 
his  objection.  If  it  were  clearly  understood 
that  such  consequences  might  follow  the 
holding  of  a  library  card,  we  should 
doubtless  lose  many  readers  that  we 
especially  desire  to  attract  and  hold. 

Of  course  the  public  library  is  not  the 
only  institution  whose  reputation  has  ex- 
posed it  to  the  assaults  of  advertisers. 
The  Christian  ministry  has  for  years  been 
exposed  to  this  sort  of  thing,  and  it  is  the 
belief  of  Reverend  William  A.  Lee,  who 
writes  on  the  subject  in  "The  Standard," 
a  Baptist  paper  published  in  Chicago,  that 
in  this  case  also  increased  activity  is  to  be 
noted  of  late.  Persons  desire  to  present 
the  minister  with  a  picture  on  condition 
that  he  mentions  the  artist  to  his  friends; 
to  give  him  a  set  of  books  or  a  building- 


lot  that  his  name  may  be  used  to  lure  other 
purchasers;  they  even  ask  him  for  mailing- 
lists  of  his  parishioners'  names.  "I  am 
constantly  being  besieged,"  says  Mr.  Lee, 
"by  agents  of  divers  sorts,  and  of  divers 
degrees  of  persistency,  for  indorsements  of 
patent  mops,  of  'wholesome  plays,'  of  cur- 
rent periodicals,  of  so-called  religious 
books,  of  "helps"  almost  innumerable  for 
church-workers  and  of  scores  of  other 
things  which  time  has  charitably  carried 
out  of  memory." 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  that  the  kind  of  li- 
brary exploitation  most  to  be  feared  seems 
not  yet  to  have  been  attempted  on  any 
considerable  scale  or  in  any  objectionable 
direction.  I  refer  to  interference  with  our 
stock  and  its  distribution — an  effort  to 
divert  either  purchases  or  circulation  into 
a  particular  channel.  My  attention  has 
.been  called  to  the  efforts  of  religious  bod- 
ies to  place  their  theological  or  controvers- 
ial works  on  the  shelves  of  public  libraries. 
When  the  books  are  offered  as  donations, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  this  is  hardly  exploi- 
tation In  the  sense  in  which  we  are  consid- 
ering it,  unless  the  library  is  so  small  that 
other  more  desirable  books  are  excluded. 
A  large  library  welcomes  accessions  of 
this  kind.  Just  as  it  does  trade  catalogs  or 
railroad  literature.  Attempts  to  push  cir- 
culation are  occasionally  made,  but  usually 
without  success. 

But  up  to  the  present  time  it  is  the  glory 
of  the  public  library  that  it  knows  neither 
North  nor  South,  Catholic  nor  Protestant, 
Democrat,  Republican  nor  Socialist  It 
shelves  and  circulates  books  on  both  sides 
of  very  possible  scientific,  economic,  relig- 
ious and  sectional  controversy,  and  no  one 
has  raised  a  hand  to  make  it  do  otherwise. 
We  should  be  proud  of  this  and  very  Jeal- 
ous of  it.  As  we  have  seen,  there  is  some 
reason  to  think  that  newly  awakened  inter- 
est in  the  public  library  as  a  public  utility 
has  led  to  increased  effort  to  gain  its  aid 
for  purely  personal  and  commercial  ends. 
Naturally  these  interests  have  moved  first. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  steer  clear  of 
them  and  to  defeat  them.  But  attempts  to 
interfere  with  the  strict  neutrality  of  the 
public  library  and  to  turn  it  into  partisan- 
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ship  in  any  direction.  If  they  ever  come, 
should  be  at  the  earliest  betrayal  of  their 
purpose  be  sternly  repressed  and  at  the 
same  time  be  given  wide  publicity,  that  we 
may  all  be  on  our  guard.  We  may  legiti- 
mately and  properly  adopt  a  once  famous 
and  much  ridiculed  slogan  as  our  own,  in 
this  regard,  and  write  over  the  doors  of 
our  public  libraries  "All  that  we  ask  is,  let 
us  alone!" 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Now,  I  hope  you  will 
remain  a  few  moments  to  listen  to  the  re- 
ports of  the  Secretary  and  of  the  Com- 
mittees. Most  of  the  committee  reports 
have  been  distributed  by  placing  them  upon 
the  chairs  in  the  hall  and  will  not  be  read. 

It  falls  to  my  pleasant  lot  to  introduce 
Mr.  George  B.  Utley,  a  worthy  successor 
in  the  line  of  A.  L.  A.  secretaries,  who  will 
DOW  present  the  Secretary's  report. 


SECRETARY'S   REPORT 

The  report  which  is  here  presented  covers 
80  far  as  a  written  statement  can  the  work 
of  the  E!zecutlve  oflBce  since  the  report 
made  by  Mr.  Hadley  at  the  Mackinac  con- 
ference. Mr.  Chalmers  Hadley,  who  became 
Secretary  on  October  Ist,  1909,  resigned  in 
January  of  the  present  year  to  accept  the 
librarianship  of  the  Denver  public  library, 
and  the  present  occupant  began  his  work 
at  the  Executive  office  on  Febniary  13th. 

The  Executive  office  finds  itself  still  in 
possession  of  the  roomy  and  commodious 
quarters  generously  given  by  the  trustees 
of  the  Chicago  public  library  and  of  the  ex- 
cellent equipment  donated  by  the  Chicago 
library  club,  and  the  year's  tenure  has 
only  deepened  our  feelings  of  gratitude  and 
obligation  for  these  beneficent  acts  which 
have  gone  so  far  toward  making  possible 
an  Elxecutlve  office  for  the  Association.  We 
are  also  the  recipient  of  many  other  cour- 
tesies; from  the  Chicago  public  library, 
light,  heat,  excellent  janitor  service,  and 
many  acts  of  kindness  on  the  part  of  the 
staff  which  help  the  work  very  materially; 
from  Mr.  C.  W.  Andrews  the  free  services 
of  his  treasurer's  assistant  when  the  service 
of  a  notary  public  is  needed,  which  happens 


at  least  once  a  month;  from  Mr.  Henry  E. 
Legler,  the  personal  loan  of  pictures  and 
furniture;  and  free  clerical  assistance  from 
a  number  of  friends  of  the  work,  which  has 
enabled  us  at  rush  times  to  do  more  than 
our  limited  appropriation  would  have  per- 
mitted. 

The  present  Secretary,  as  did,  I  am  sure, 
his  predecessor,  feels  that  certain  phases 
of  the  work  are  materially  assisted  by  the 
fortunate  location  of  the  offices  in  the  same 
building  with  a  library  of  no  mean  refer- 
ence facilities  and  in  close  proximity  also 
to  two  of  the  choicest  reference  libraries 
in  the  country.  During  the  past  year  Mr. 
Hadley  succeeded  in  organizing  much  more 
perfectly  the  routine  of  the  office  than  was 
possible  the  first  few  months,  and  the  work 
is  now  moving  forward  with  considerable 
smoothness.  It  is  not  necessary  to  remind 
the  membership  that  the  ordinary  business 
routine  of  the  office,  about  which  little 
needs  to  be  said  in  an  annual  report,  is 
nevertheless  the  part  that  takes  the  most 
time,  that  which  must  be  attended  to  before 
excursions  are  made  into  fields  of  new 
activities,  and  which  increases  steadily  In 
proportion  to  the  success  of  the  work  ac- 
complished. The  editing  of  the  Bulletin  and 
various  publications  of  the  Publishing 
board,  the  reading  of  large  quantities  of 
proof,  the  sale  of  publications  with  the 
attendant  mailing,  billing  and  bookkeeping, 
the  distribution  of  the  Bulletin  and  the 
Booklist,  the  necessary  bookkeeping  of 
membership  dues,  changes  of  addresses  of 
members,  attending  to  a  correspondence 
averaging  35  to  40  letters  per  day,  preparing 
copy  for  advertisements,  arranging  con- 
tracts with  printers,  and  making  the  busi- 
ness arrangements  for  the  annual  confer- 
ence and  mid- winter  meetings;  all  these 
and  many  other  matters  must  be  regrularly 
looked  after  each  month  as  they  come  up. 
The  remaining  margin  of  time  has  been 
filled  with  a  variety  of  activities  of  which 
it  is  only  possible  to  give  a  suggestion, 
as  work  of  this  character  is  not  easily 
classified,  or  reduced  to  statistics.  The  Sec- 
retary feels  that  the  work  of  the  Executive 
office  is  intensely  Interesting  and  respon- 
sible and  fully  deserving  of  the  very  beet 
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thought  and  brain  and  business  acumen 
that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  and 
earnestly  hopes  that  the  efforts  of  the  head- 
quarters office  are  contributing  In  some 
measure  at  least  to  the  increase  of  effi- 
ciency in  modem  library  development. 

The  Executive  office  receives  an  immense 
amount  of  correspondence  from  library 
workers  in  all  parts  of  this  country,  of 
the  continent  of  Europe  and  of  the  world, 
letters  not  only  coming  to  us  from  every 
state  of  the  union  and  every  province  of 
Canada,  but  from  Mexico,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
South  America,  EIngland,  Germany,  France, 
Norway,  Russia,  Bulgaria,  China,  Austral- 
ia, Hawaii  and  Straits  Settlements.  This 
correspondence  is  an  able  argument  for  the 
service  that  an  Executive  office  can  render 
to  a  very  wide  circle  of  workers.  In  most 
instances  the  Secretary  has  been  able  either 
to  give  the  desired  Information  or  to  direct 
the  inquirer  to  the  proper  source  for  ob- 
taining it.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  such  a 
mass  of  correspondence  occupies  necessa- 
rily a  eonslderable  amount  of  the  Secre- 
tary's time.  As  the  Secretary  pointed  out 
in  his  last  annual  address,  frequently  the 
advice  sought  was  of  sufficient  importance 
to  require  considerable  thought  and  prepa- 
ration in  replying.  Among  the  many  items 
of  information  which  have  been  asked  from 
the  present  occupant  in  the  past  two  months 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  show  their  trend 
and  scope  by  recalling  the  following:  Assis- 
tance on  book  purchases  from  a  library  in 
Mexico;  how  to  start  a  free  library  in  a 
town  of  800  people;  establishment  of  a 
library  school  in  Russia;  information  on 
library  laws  for  use  in  Norway;  particulars 
on  our  civil  service  system  from  a  govern- 
ment official  of  Bulgaria;  how  one  may 
learn  to  become  an  expert  indexer;  whether 
it  would  be  well  for  a  small  village  library 
and  a  small  college  library  to  combine; 
assistance  in  establishing  a  library  com- 
mission in  a  state  now  without  one;  sug- 
gestions for  a  reading  list  for  a  boy's 
summer  camp;  opinion  regarding  the  value 
of  certain  designated  Juvenile  books  for 
library  use;  correspondence  and  personal 
conference  with  several  persons  regarding 
proposed  additions  to  their  library  build- 
ings; etc. 


In  his  report  last  year  the  Secretary 
outlined  the  publicity  work  of  the  Execu- 
tive office,  calling  attention  to  the  various 
articles  written  for  newspapers  and  other 
periodicals,  for  encyclopedias  and  annuals 
and  for  convention  bureaus  and  commer- 
cial clubs.  Mention  was  also  made  of  the 
publicity  given  through  library  school  lec- 
tures, through  the  sale  of  publications  to 
non-members,  as  well  as  through  official 
representation  at  various  state  meetings 
and  through  other  agencies.  As  very  much 
the  same  policy  has  been  carried  out  the 
past  year  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  in 
detail  these  employed  methods.  Along  some 
lines  the  office  has  been  enabled  to  do  more 
publicity  work  than  last  year,  but,  as 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hadley,  more  money  Is 
needed  for  this  work,  though  a  certain 
amount  can  be  accomplished  on  the  present 
income. 

During  the  year  the  Secretary  has  recom- 
mended about  thirty  librarians  to  positions, 
about  half  of  whom  received  appointments; 
has  been  consulted  regarding  building  plans 
by  nearly  twenty  librarians  or  library 
trustees;  has  sent  plans  of  buildings  and 
photographs  to  eleven  different  cities;  se- 
cured a  valuable  lot  of  magazines  for  one 
library;  helped  to  select  books  for  purchase 
by  one  of  the  three  U.  S.  penitentiary 
libraries;  and  sent  exhibits  of  library  pub- 
lications to  Germany  and  to  Russia.  These 
exhibits  were  sent  at  the  request  of  Hugo 
Mflnsterburg  and  Count  John  Tolstoi,  re- 
spectively. 

Library  building  plans  are  proving  very 
useful.  Many  requests  are  received  for 
loans.  We  wish  we  might  receive  plans 
of  all  libraries  erected  in  the  past  eig^t 
or  ten  years.  Such  a  donation  would  be 
a  real  help  to  the  cause  of  gn*eater  effici- 
ency in  library  administration,  and  would 
not  be  a  very  great  expense  to  the  con- 
tributing libraries. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  time  of  the  Sec- 
retary, and  about  three-fourths  of  the  time 
of  the  other  staff  members  are  occupied 
in  work  connected  with  the  Publishing 
board.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to 
speak  further  of  this  feature  of  the  Sec- 
retary's activities  as  the  report  of  the  A. 
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L.  A.  Publishing  board  covers  this  with 
sufficient  fulness.  The  office  has  sold  10,273 
copies  of  its  various  publications  at  an 
aggregate  cost  of  |4,778.12. 

Membership.  The  Association  needs 
more  members,  institutional  and  individual, 
and  I  believe  Just  as  firmly  that  the  in- 
dividuals and  the  libraries  need  the  Asso- 
ciation. Throughout  the  year  a  systematic 
and  continuous  campaign  for  new  members 
has  been  conducted,  and  although  our  ef- 
forts have  gained  a  fair  addition  of  new 
names  the  number  is  woefully  small  com- 
pared with  the  total  number  of  library 
workers  in  the  country. 

Every  library  that  has  an  income  of 
at  least  |5,000  a  year  oug^t  to  belong  to 
the  A.  L.  A.  both  for  its  own  good  and  for 
the  help  it  can  render  the  Association  by 
its  membership  fee,  and  every  librarian 
and  library  assistant  whose  salary  is  not 
less  than  |60  a  month  would  find  it  a 
personal  asset  and  an  advantage  to  be 
allied  with  the  national  association.  Many 
a  library  board  who  have  decided  they 
could  not  afford  to  have  their  institution 
placed  on  the  membership  roll  would  un- 
hesitatingly vote  five  dollars  a  year  for  pe- 
riodicals which  are  of  far  lees  service  than 
the  A.  L.  A.  Bulletin  and  Booklist,  which  are 
secured  free  through  membership,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  other  very  substantial  bene- 
fits derived. 

In  addition  to  our  desire  to  enroll  a  large 
number  of  libraries  as  institutional  mem- 
bers, and  entirely  in  addition  to  the  pecuni- 
ary profit  which  membership  brings  to  the 
work  of  the  Executive  office,  we  would  like 
to  welcome  to  the  Association  a  host  of 
library  workers,  in  order  that  they  may 
have  the  feeling  of  being  a  part  of  a  great 
organized  professional  movement,  of  being 
one  in  a  vast  fraternity  working  for  the 
Qplift  of  their  respective  communities.  We 
earuestly  request  librarians  to  recommend 
membership  in  the  Association  to  their 
Btatf  members.  This,  we  are  confident,  can 
be  tactfully  done  in  a  way  to  preclude  any 
suspicion  of  duress  on  the  part  of  the 
chief  and  to  impress  the  assistants  that  it 
is  solely  for  their  good  and  advantage  that 
the  suggestion  is  made.  A  number  of  trus- 


tees are  already  members  of  the  Associ- 
ation, several  having  recently  joined.  We 
recommend  to  librarians  that  they  extend 
a  cordial  invitation  to  Join  the  A.  L.  A. 
to  members  of  their  boards,  explaining  to 
them  the  advantages  accruing,  and  the 
opportunity,  on  their  part,  by  a  very  small 
outlay,  of  aiding  in  library  development 
beyond  the  confines  of  their  own  com- 
munity. The  library  horizon  of  the  aver- 
age trustee  would  be  considerably  broad- 
ened by  the  perusal  of  the  papers  of  such 
a  conference  as  we  are  now  holding,  and 
he  might  look  at  things  thereafter  more 
nearly  from  the  same  point  of  view  as 
his  librarian.  The  membership  is  far  more 
than  national,  it  is  world-wide.  Besides  hav- 
ing our  members  in  every  state  in  the 
union,  and  in  nearly  every  province  of 
Canada,  our  Bulletin  goes  to  members  in 
England,  Scotland,  France,  Germany,  Nor- 
way, Denmark,  China,  Japan,  India,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  Hawaii,  Philippine  Is- 
lands and  Porto  Rico.  If  the  Secretary  could 
find  the  time  for  the  necessary  corre- 
spondence our  membership  could  undoubt- 
edly be  widely  extended  among  the  li- 
braries of  Great  Britain,  as  only  two  of 
the  English  libraries  are  now  institutional 
members.  The  Secretary  hopes  to  take  up 
this  matter  in  the  near  future  and  suggests 
that  as  a  return  courtesy  some  of  our  large 
libraries  Join  the  British  library  association 
and  receive  their  official  publications. 

For  the  year  1910  only  fourteen  members 
of  the  Association  were  registered  from 
Canada.  The  Secretary  hopes  to  induce 
more  of  our  Canadian  cousins  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  association.  Here  too  he 
can  be  greatly  assisted  if  Canadian  libra- 
rians who  are  interested  in  the  Association 
will  urge  membership  to  their  friends  when 
attending  local  meetings  or  writing  other 
librarians.  If  an  official  representative  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  could  attend  some  of  the 
provincial  library  association  meetings, 
good  returns  in  membership  would  prob- 
ably result. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  284  insti- 
tutional members  in  the  Association.  The 
Secretary  has  recently  addressed  a  special 
letter  to  the  boards  of  about  350  libraries 
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in  Tartoas  parts  of  the  country  placing 
before  them  the  advantages  of  member- 
ship and  heartily  inviting  them  to  join 
the  Association.  This  will,  we  hope,  result 
in  Quite  a  list  of  new  members.  California 
has  more  members,  both  institutional  and 
individual,  than  any  other  state  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
report  this  fact  here  on  California  soil.  But 
we  suspect  that  even  California  has  some  li- 
brarians who  have  not  yet  found  their 
way  into  the  folds  of  the  A.  L.  A. 

On  May  4th  there  were  2,118  members 
enrolled,  of  which  284,  as  stated  above, 
were  institutional  members.  From  May  15, 
1910,  to  May  4th,  1911,  296  new  members 
have  joined  the  Association  as  compared 
with  154  for  the  nine  and  one  half  months 
preceding— of  this  number  53  were  insti- 
tutional members,  and  by  a  strange  coin- 
cidence in  numbers  53  of  the  154  new  mem- 
bers of  1909-10  were  also  institutional 
members. 

Notices  regarding  dues  for  1911  were 
mailed  the  first  of  January;  second  no- 
tices were  sent  out  the  first  part  of  April, 
and  at  the  close  of  this  conference  third 
notices  will  be  mailed,  accompanied  by  a 
letter  urging  librarians  not  to  let  their 
membership  lapse,  and  informing  them  that 
those  who  fail  to  remit  before  July  1st, 
will  no  longer  be  regarded  as  members. 
Until  we  know  how  many  fail  to  respond 
to  this  notice  it  will  be  impossible  to  state 
the  net  increase  in  membership  over  last 
year,  but  there  will  probably  be  some  gain. 
In  1910,  320  new  members  joined  the  Asso- 
ciation, but  137  allowed  their  membership 
to  lapse. 

It  is  a  serious  problem  how  best  to  combat 
the  tendency  to  let  membership  lapse  when 
the  member  cannot  attend  the  conference. 
If  those  who  join  the  Association  with  the 
serious  desire  and  intention  to  receive  good 
and  impart  good  find  that  they  cannot 
attend  the  annual  conference  they  should 
be  all  the  more  desirous  of  having  the  con- 
ference come  to  them  in  the  form  of  the 
printed  proceedings.  This  point  of  view  we 
are  endeavoring  to  force  to  the  attention 
of  delinquent  members.  We  sincerely  trust 
U^at  many  library  workers  on  this  coast 


who  have  joined  this  year  because  the  con- 
ference has  been  accessible  to  them  will 
see  wisdom  in  this  position  and  will  see 
to  it  that  even  though  the  next  conference 
may  not  be  near  enough  for  them  to  attend 
they  will  keep  in  touch  with  the  national 
movement  by  having  the  conference  come 
to  them  in  print 

In  urging  and  discussing  membership 
extension  the  Secretary  feels  the  firm  con- 
viction that  however  much  the  Association 
may  profit  financially  by  an  increased  mem- 
bership that  the  institutions  and  individ- 
uals who  join  reap  far  more  benefit,  and 
that  to  persuade  persons  to  join  the  A.  L. 
A.  is  to  bestow  on  them  far  more  advantage 
than  is  represented  in  the  small  fee  which 
is  annually  levied. 

A.  L.  A.  Representatives  at  Other  Con- 
ferences. The  policy  of  sending  official 
representatives  of  the  A.  L.  A.  to  state 
library  meetings  proved  even  more  popular 
this  past  year  than  ever  before  and  more 
invitations  were  received  than  could  be 
accepted.  Unless,  however,  the  pressure 
of  work  at  headquarters  was  too  great,  or 
a  confiict  of  dates  prevented,  either  Mr. 
Hadley  or  some  other  delegated  representa- 
tive responded  to  these  calls  from  state 
associations.  Unquestionably  mutual  bene- 
fit has  resulted  from  this  interchange  of 
speakers  and  the  policy  has  broadened  the 
horizon  of  many  library  associations. 

Following  the  Mackinac  conference  Mr. 
Hadley  was  invited  to  lecture  at  five  sum- 
mer library  schools,  and  three  of  these 
invitations  were  accepted.  One  talk  was 
given  on  the  A.  L.  A.  and  its  work  before 
the  Minnesota  summer  library  school,  and 
the  "Place  of  the  library  in  a  community" 
was  discussed  before  all  the  departments 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  A  talk  on 
the  same  subject  was  given  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa,  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  and  a 
general  address  was  given  at  the  Indiana 
summer  library  school,  Earlham  College, 
Richmond,  Indiana. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September  upon 
invitation  from  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Hadley  represented  the  A.  L. 
A.  at  the  exercises  incident  to  the  inaug- 
uration of  Dr.  F.  LeR.  Macvey,  as  president 
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of  that  Uniyeraity.  The  A.  L.  A.  was  one 
of  twenty-five  national  organizations  rep- 
resented on  that  occasion.  As  these  exer- 
cises were  attended  while  the  Secretary 
was  on  his  way  to  the  meeting  of  the 
North  Dakota  library  association  no  ex- 
pense was  Incurred  either  by  the  A.  L.  A. 
or  by  the  state  association.  At  the  North 
Dakota  meeting.  Sept  30  and  Oct  1»  Mr. 
Hadley  spoke  on  "AfiUlatlon  of  the  state 
association  with  the  A.  L.  A./'  and  also 
helped  to  conduct  a  meeting  of  the  trustee 
section.  On  this  trip  he  gave  an  address 
before  the  State  normal  school  and  opened 
the  citizen's  free  lecture  course  at  Fargo 
with  a  talk  on  the  American  public  library. 
From  North  Dakota  the  Secretary  went 
to  Fairmont,  Minnesota,  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Minnesota  library  association, 
Oct  4-6.  Here  he  also  spoke  on  the  subject 
of  State  af&liatlon  with  the  A.  L.  A.,  and 
gave  an  address  before  the  general  public 
on  the  "Place  of  the  library  In  a  com- 
munity." 

Mr.  Legler  represented  the  A.  L.  A.  at 
the  Illinois  state  meeting  at  Rock  Island, 
Oct  11-12,  and  spoke  on  "ESxtension  work 
of  the  Chicago  public  library,"  and  Mr. 
Hadley  also  attended  in  order  to  speak 
upon  the  subject  of  state  affiliation  with 
the  A.  L.  A.  Following  this  meeting  the 
Secretary  attended  the  Iowa  state  meeting 
at  Davenport,  Oct  11-13,  speaking  on  the 
state  library  association  and  its  work,  and 
also  on  the  subject  of  affiliation  with  the 
A.  L.  A.,  and  going  on  from  there  to  Abi- 
lene, Kansas,  to  the  Kansas  state  meeting, 
Oct  13-14.  Here  he  spoke  on  the  Importance 
of  a  state  library  commission  and  what  it 
means  to  library  work. 

The  Nebraska  state  meeting,  held  at  Lin- 
coln, Oct.  19-21,  was  attended  officially  by 
Mr.  Legler  who  gave  an  address  on  the 
Bubject,  "What  of  the  rural  library?'* 

Mrs.  Eilmendorf,  first  vice-president  of  the 
A.  L.  A.,  attended  the  Michigan  meeting 
at  Jackson,  Oct  18-19  and  spoke  on  "Child- 
ren's right  to  poetry." 

Dr.  Bostwlck  attended,  as  the  official 
representative  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  a  meeting 
ot  librarians  at  Little  Rock.  Jan.  26,  at 
^hlch  time  the   Arkansas  library  associ- 


ation was  most  auspiciously  and  enthu- 
siastically organized  and  launched.  Dr. 
Bostwlck's  principal  address  was  on  the 
subject  "The  public  library  as  a  public 
utility."  He  also  addressed  the  business 
session  and  spoke  on  the  subject  of  the 
public  library  movement  before  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives.  Although 
Mr.  Hadley  was  unable  to  attend  this  Ar- 
kansas meeting  he  helped  to  draw  up  the 
plans  for  It 

The  present  Secretary  attended  the  Wis- 
consin state  meeting  at  Milwaukee,  Feb- 
ruary 22-23,  and  spoke  on  the  work  of  the 
A.  L.  A. 

Mr.  Wyer  attended  the  Atlantic  City  meet- 
ing of  March  9-11  and  gave  an  address, 
"Outside  the  walls,"  and  also  discussed 
state  affiliation  with  the  A.  L.  A.  Mr.  Leg- 
ler attended  the  Georgia  state  meetings  at 
Athens,  April  17-19,  and  gave  the  prin- 
cipal address. 

In  addition  to  these  attended  meetings 
Mr.  Hadley  spoke  before  the  Milwaukee 
library  club  on  the  American  library  asso- 
ciation and  its  work  and  at  the  Wisconsin 
state  normal  school,  in  Milwaukee,  on  "The 
Place  of  the  American  Library."  The  Sec- 
retary was  obliged  to  decline  invitations 
from  the  State  association  of  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Kentucky  and  North  Carolina,  ow- 
ing either  to  conflicting  dates  or  pressure 
of  work  at  the  Executive  office. 

Changes  in  Officers  and  Committees.  Mrs. 
H.  L.  Elmendorf,  upon  election  to  the 
position  of  first  vice-president,  resigned 
as  one  of  the  two  members  of  the  ESxecu- 
tlve  board  whose  terms  expire  in  1911  and 
Miss  Alice  S.  Tyler  was  designated  by  the 
Executive  board  to  serve  pro  tempore,  un- 
til 1911,  to  succeed  Mrs.  Elmendorf. 

Chalmers  Hadley's  resignation  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  A.  L.  A.,  in  January  has  al- 
ready been  recorded  elsewhere  in  this 
report. 

Asa  Don  Dickinson  resigned  in  January 
from  the  Committee  on  work  with  the 
blind,  and  J.  L.  Gillis  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him. 

The  present  Secretary  succeeded  Mr. 
Hadley  as  member  of  the  Program  com- 
mittee. 
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Necrology.  During  the  year  the  Asso- 
ciation has  suffered  the  loss  of  eight  of 
its  members  by  death.  The  list  includes 
a  charter  and  life  member  who  had  served 
as  treasurer;  three  library  trustees  who 
had  sufficient  interest  in  their  trusts  to 
look  for  support  and  inspiration  beyond 
their  local  library  horizons,  and  one  who 
by  his  winning  personality,  his  desire  to 
be  a  "friend  to  man/'  and  his  accomplish- 
ments in  the  world  of  letters  had  endeared 
himself  in  the  hearts  of  all  of  us  whose 
fortune  It  was  to  know  him. 

Sam  Walter  Foss,  librarian  of  the  Som- 
ervlUe  (Mass.)  public  library,  and  widely 
known  also  as  a  poet  and  lecturer,  died 
February  26,  1911.  Mr.  Foss  Joined  the 
Association  in  1899  (No.  1851)  and  at- 
tended the  conferences  of  1899,  1900,  '01, 
•02,  '03,  '04,  '06,  '09.  He  served  the  A.  L.  A. 
as  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  1904- 
1906. 

James  Madison  Pereles,  for  18  years 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Milwaukee  public  library  and  chairman  of 
the  Wisconsin  free  library  commission 
since  1905,  died  December  11,  1910.  Judge 
Pereles  Joined  the  A.  K  A.  in  1908  (No. 
4514)  and  attended  the  Minnetonka  con- 
ference. 

C.  A.  Preston,  of  Ionia,  Michigan,  died 
October  2,  1910.  He  Joined  the  A.  L.  A. 
in  1910  (No.  4973)  but  had  attended  four 
conferences. 

Cass  Richardson,  who  was  with  E.  P. 
Dutton  ft  Co.  for  many  years,  died  June  9. 
1911.  He  Joined  the  Association  in  1903 
(No.  2758),  and  attended  the  conferences 
of  1903  and  1908. 

Mary  W.  Taylor,  librarian  of  the  Bureau 
of  chemistry,  Washington,  D.  C,  since 
October,  1905,  died  December  13^  1910.  Miss 
Taylor  Joined  the  A.  L.  A.  in  1904  (No. 
3108)  and  attended  the  Minnetonka  con- 
ference. 

Frank  J.  Thompson  of  Fbrgo,  N.  D.,  died 
F^b.  25,  1910.  He  was  a  director  of  the 
public  library  of  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  and 
for  a  time  librarian;  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  North  Dakota  library  association 
and  its  first  president;  active  in  the  cre- 
ation of  the  North   Dakota  library   com- 


mission and  its  first  president.  He  Joined 
the  A.  L.  A.  in  1906  (No.  3972).  He  never 
attended  any  of  the  annual  conferences. 

Henry  Mitchell  Whitney,  librarian  of  the 
James  Blackstone  memorial  library  of 
Branford,  Connecticut,  since  1899,  died 
March  26,  1911.  Before  entering  library 
work  he  was  for  many  years  a  professor 
in  Beloit  Ck)llege.  Mr.  Whitney  Joined  the 
Association  in  1886  (No.  568)  and  attended 
the  conferences  of  1886,  1900,  1902,  1905 
and  1906. 

James  Lyman  Whitney,  formerly  libra- 
rian of  the  Boston  public  library,  died  at 
his  home  in  Cambridge,  September  25, 1910, 
after  a  professional  service  of  nearly  forty- 
one  years.  In  1868  he  became  assistant 
librarian  of  the  Cincinnati  public  library, 
but  the  following  year  began  his  long  con- 
nection with  the  Boston  public  library. 
From  1874  to  1899  he  was  chief  of  the  Cata- 
log department;  from  1899  to  1903  he  was 
librarian;  but  finding  the  duties  too  oner- 
ous for  his  advanced  years  he  resigned  as 
librarian  in  1903  and  was  appointed  chief 
of  the  department  of  documents  and  statis- 
tics and  of  the  manuscripts.  As  a  bibliog- 
rapher and  man  of  learning  Mr.  Whitney 
will  long  be  remembered.  Although  not  the 
author  of  the  card  catalog  he  did  much  to 
perfect  its  system  and  was  one  of  its  chief 
developers.  He  was  a  charter  member  (No. 
59)  as  well  as  life  member  of  the  A.  L.  A., 
treasurer  from  1882  to  1886,  and  an  attend- 
ant at  ten  conferences  of  the  Association, 
namely  1876,  1879,  '82.  '83,  '85,  '86.  '96.  '99. 
1900  and  1902.  He  also  attended  the  inter- 
national conference  at  London  in  1897.  For 
further  particulars  see  "Library  Journal." 
V.  35,  no.  10,  p.  478;  v.  36,  no.  3,  p.  146. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Fairbanks  Wlllard,  trustee  of 
the  St.  Johnsbury  (Vermont)  Athenaeum, 
died  March  15, 1910.  She  Joined  the  Asso- 
ciation in  1902  (No.  2512),  and  attended  the 
Magnolia  and  Bretton  Woods  conferences. 

The  following  persons  at  various  times 
belonged  to  the  Association  but  were  not 
niombers  at  the  time  of  their  death: 

Greorge  Hall  Baker,  librarian  emeritus  of 
Columbia  university  library,  died  March 
27, 1911.  Mr.  Baker  Joined  the  Association 
in  1885  (No.  478),  and  attended  the  confer- 
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ences  of  1885,  '86,  '90.  '92,  '93,  '94  and  '97. 
For  fnrther  particulars  see  Library  Journal, 
24;  231. 

Prof.  Edward  W.  Hall,  librarian  of  Colby 
College,  died  September  8,  1910.  He  was 
one  of  the  early  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion, joining  In  1877  (No.  76)  and  attended 
three  of  the  early  conferences. 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  historian, 
author,  minister,  soldier,  for  many  years 
trustee  of  the  Cambridge,  Mass.,  public 
library,  died  May  9,  1911.  He  Joined  the 
Association  In  1897  (No.  1566).  So  far  as 
recorded.  Col.  Higginson  attended  none  of 
the  annual  conferences. 

Miss  Mary  F.  Macrum,  of  the  staff  of  the 
CJamegle  library  of  Pittsburgh,  died  No- 
Tomber  1,  1910.  She  joined  the  A.  L.  A. 
in  1896  (No.  1481)  and  attended  four  con- 
ferences. 

Edward  W.  Mealey,  trustee  of  the  Wash- 
ington County  free  library  of  Hagerstown, 
Maryland,  died  April  28,  1910.  He  joined 
the  Association  in  1901  (No.  2298)  and  at- 
tended the  conference  of  that  year. 

James  H.  Stout,  of  Menomonie,  Wis.,  a 
friend  of  libraries  and  active  in  library 
legislation  and  development,  died  Decem- 
ber 8, 1910.  He  joined  the  A.  L.  A.  in  1896 
(No.  1518)  and  attended  two  annual  con- 
ferences. 

Rt  Rev.  Alexander  H.  Vinton,  bishop  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  diocese  of  West- 
em  Massachusetts,  died  Jan.  18,  1911.  He 
joined  the  Association  in  1889  (No.  769), 
and  attended  the  conference  of  that  year. 

The  following  reports  were  then  read  by 
title,  received  and  referred  to  the  Program 
committee: 


COMMITTEE  ON  CO-ORDINATION 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Co- 
ordination, which  was  held  at  Mackinac 
last  summer,  the  Committee  decided  that 
its  Report  for  the  ensuing  year  should  con- 
sist of  a  short  series  of  special  reports  on 
dlTlsions  of  the  general  subject. 

As  a  result,  the  following  papers  have 
^>eeii  prepared  by  the  gentlemen  whose 
nuoei  are  appended  to  them.     They  are 


now  submitted  as  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Co-ordination. 

C.  H.  GK)ULD, 
Chairman. 

Exchange  of  Duplicates 

The  public  library  of  Cincinnati  has 
sent  away  tons  of  bound  newspapers  and 
unbound  medical  periodicals,  and  has  other 
tons  which  it  would  be  glad  to  send  to 
any  library  of  standing  willing  to  accept 
them.  What  little  has  been  received  In 
return  has  been  selected  at  great  labor, 
and  probably  unprofitable  labor,  from  lists 
of  duplicates  offered  by  other  libraries.  In 
a  few  words,  the  experience  of  the  public 
library  of  Cincinnati  in  the  exchange  of 
duplicates  has  not  been  satisfactory,  relief 
will  now  be  sought  in  the  auction  room. 
But  there  are  still  exchange  enthusiasts, 
and  that  this  report  may  not  seem  biased, 
we  give  the  views  of  two  of  these. 

The  first  writes:  "My  experience  has 
been  that  duplicates,  unless  they  are  books 
of  some  considerable  rarity  or  costliness, 
do  not  sell  for  enough  In  the  auction  room 
to  make  that  a  very  profitable  device  for 
handling  them.  I  much  prefer  to  send  the 
titles  to  other  libraries,  when  I  can  find 
a  man  who  looks  at  the  thing  in  the  large 
and  who  will  take  what  he  wants  and  give 
me  the  same  opportimity  to  select  from 
his  duplicates.  A  man  who  desires,  how- 
ever, to  figure  out  to  a  cent  the  value  of 
each  duplicate,  and  is  alwajrs  fearful  lest 
perhaps  he  does  not  get  his  fair  share  In 
return,  it  Is  not  of  much  use  to  bother  with. 
I  think  a  very  generous  policy  on  the  part 
of  libraries  in  exchanging  duplicates,  where 
there  is  a  reasonable  chance  of  return,  is, 
on  the  whole,  the  best  way  of  disposing  of 
them,  but  the  process  must  be  reduced  to 
a  business  system.  Our  own  plan  Is  to 
file  away  duplicates  as  they  are  received  In 
a  numerical  order,  this  order  being  the  key 
to  the  whole  situation.  A  rough  author 
entry  is  made  for  each  duplicate  and  these 
entries  are  then  sent,  when  a  sufllcient 
package  has  accumulated,  to  some  library 
with  which  we  have  exchange  relations. 
They  select  ansrthing  they  desire  and  re- 
turn the  slips  to  us.    We  can  quickly  find. 
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by  the  numbers,  any  given  duplicates  and 
ship  them  by  freight.  The  expense  of  the 
entire  transaction  Is  not  great,  and,  accord- 
ing to  our  experience,  the  returns  abund- 
antly warrant  the  time  and  cost  of  the 
transaction.  My  own  feeling  is  that  this 
is  a  more  desirable  thing  for  libraries  to 
do  than  to  attempt  to  get  money  out  of 
their  duplicates  through  the  auction-room. 

"One  other  way  of  obtaining  money  from 
them,  however,  is  also  feasible.  I  always 
go  through  the  book  wants  columns  in 
Publishers'  weekly  each  week  and  send 
out  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  cards  in 
response  to  titles  asked  for.  Of  these  I 
usually  sell  enough  so  that  the  entire  money 
receipts  for  the  year  represent  practically 
all  the  expense  that  is  put  into  our  dupli- 
cate collection.  In  this  way  I  feel  that 
whatever  we  get  out  of  our  duplicates  in 
the  shape  of  exchanges  is  so  much  to  the 
good. 

"I  do  not  know  as  this  will  be  of  the 
slightest  value  to  you  but  I  infer  from  your 
letter  that  you  are  not  much  of  a  believer 
in  the  exchange  of  duplicates,  and  con- 
sequently I  have  written  a  little  more  at 
length  to  show  you  that  in  our  case,  at 
least,  the  trouble  of  handling  them  seems 
to  be  quite  worth  while." 

The  second  advocate  of  exchange  is  con- 
vinced that  while  it  takes  a  great  deal  of 
labor  to  handle  duplicates  through  corre- 
spondence, yet  the  results  are  usually  en- 
couraging. Exchange  work  draws  libraries 
closer  together  and  promotes  co-operation. 
"In  medicine"  he  says,  "we  have  acquired 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  Journals 
through  exchange  and  these  have  been  in 
better  shape  and  more  complete  than 
similar  material  bought  from  some  of  the 
New  York  medical  booksellers." 

The  above  divergent  views  appear  to  us 
to  formulate  the  chief  arguments  for  and 
against  the  auction-room  as  a  substitute 
for  direct  exchange  of  duplicates  between 
Ubraries;  also  the  arguments  for  and 
against  such  direct  exchange.  Both  plans 
have  disadvantages  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  a  third  correspondent,  go  to  show  that 
a  regular  clearing  house  for  duplicates  is 
really  essential.    But,  as  he  looks  at  the 


question,  the  clearing  house,  if  it  is  to  be 
thoroughly  efPectlve,  should  be  connected 
with  one,  or  more,  great  libraries:  not 
much  could  be  expected  of  it,  if  it  were 
operated  by  itself.        N.  D.  C.  HODGES. 

Co-ordination  in  Library  Work  In  California 

The  term  "state  library"  has  almost  as 
many  meanings  as  there  are  states  in 
which  the  institution  exists.  In  some  states 
it  is  a  law  library,  owned  by  the  state,  and 
operated  for  the  use  of  state  officials.  In 
some,  the  state  library  is  a  historical  de- 
partment, devoting  its  chief  energies  to 
the  collection  of  material  bearing  upon 
the  state's  history.  In  some,  it  is  a  division 
of  the  state's  educational  system.  And  in 
some,  the  state  library  is  a  general  collec- 
tion of  books. 

To  appreciate  fully  the  work  of  co-opera- 
tion and  co-ordination  already  accomplished 
in  California,  and  the  possibilities  for  still 
broader  work  along  this  line,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  understand  Just  what  the  term 
"state  library"  means  in  California,  and  the 
plan  of  its  organization.  The  California 
State  library  is  a  library  for  the  entire 
state,  and  its  first  great  advantage  is  that 
it  is  made  up  of  all  those  departments 
usually  operated  by  commissions,  historical 
societies,  law  libraries,  and  so  forth.  These 
different  activities  are  united  under  one 
management,  with  one  head,  and  thus  the 
first  great  step  in  co-ordination  is  taken, 
since  each  department  operates  as  part 
of  a  whole,  dovetailing  into  each  other 
part,  but  with  no  over-lapping  of  parts,  nor 
chinks  and  spaces  between.  The  Califor- 
nia State  library  thus  comprises  the  fol- 
lowing departments:  Books  for  the  Blind, 
Califomiana,  Catalog,  Documents,  Law, 
Legislative  Reference,  Reference,  and 
Traveling  Libraries;  and  all  are  equally 
in  the  service  of  the  entire  state.  The 
State  library  is  moreover  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  any  other  organization,  being  a 
complete  unit  in  the  state  government,  able 
to  initiate  and  promulgate  whatever  is  for 
the  best  library  interest 

The  second  great  advantage  which  is 
enjoyed   by   the   California   State   library 
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and  which  makes  possible  a  free  play  for 
co-ordination,  is  the  elasticity  of  the  laws 
creating  and  governing  the  institution.  No 
hampering  restrictions  require  legislation 
authorizing  any  enlargement  of  the  work; 
and  no  iron-clad  appropriation  fixes  the 
amount  to  be  paid  for  a  salary,  or  for 
books,  or  for  other  equipment.  On  the 
contrary,  the  management  is  left  abso- 
lutely free  to  follow  its  own  Judgment  in 
establishing  or  discontinuing  any  policy; 
and  the  funds  are  appropriated  in  lump, 
to  be  paid  out  as  necessitated  according  to 
the  policy  adopted  by  the  institution.  As 
a  result,  this  freedom,  both  in  policy  and 
in  expenditures,  makes  possible  a  line  of 
action  scarcely  to  be  hoped  for  in  less 
favored  states. 

With  these  two  points  gained,  then,  for 
complete  freedom  of  action,  namely,  a 
union  under  one  management  of  all  state 
activities  in  library  work;  and  second, 
freedom  from  any  restrictive  legislation, 
the  California  State  library  desired  to  find 
the  most  efficient  means  of  reaching  all  the 
people  of  the  state.  The  well  perfected 
engine  and  machinery  stood  ready,  the  fuel 
and  cargo  were  at  hand,  but  sufficient  track 
and  stations  were  lacking. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  municipal 
libraries  do  not  offer  means  of  co-ordina- 
tion with  the  state  library,  for  the  state 
library  supplements  in  every  way  any  li- 
brary in  the  state  which  asks  such  assist- 
ance. The  fact  remains,  however,  that  an 
infinite  multiplication  of  municipal  libraries 
in  California  would  not  reach  the  entire 
people,  nor,  acting  independently,  would 
they  make  for  that  co-ordination  which  is 
more  and  more  becoming  the  accepted 
slogan  of  the  library  world. 

It  was  necessary,  then,  to  find  some 
agency  by  which  all  the  people  could  be 
reached,  and  through  which  the  State  li- 
brary could  become  supplemental  to  the 
needs  of  the  entire  people.  That  agency 
has  been  found  in  the  county  free  library, 
wMch,  together  with  those  municipal  li- 
braries that  prefer  to  act  independently, 
will  cover  the  entire  state  area;  and  it  also 
affords  opportunity  by  which  the  work  of 
every  library  in  the  system  may  be  com- 


pletely co-ordinated,  no  two  libraries  use- 
lessly wasting  time  in  covering  the  same 
groimd,  but  each  one  covering  thoroughly 
the  ground  it  starts  out  to  cover.  And  this 
is  how  it  is  being  done: 

In  the  counties  which  are  operating 
county  free  libraries,  the  central  library 
at  the  county  seat  owns  all  such  books  and 
material  as  is  in  usual  demand  in  the 
county,  and  can  be  worn  out  there. 
Branches  are  established  in  different  parts 
of  the  county,  through  which  the  books 
reach  all  the  people.  Each  branch  keeps 
the  books  only  as  long  as  it  has  use  for 
them.  Books  desired  but  not  found  in  the 
collection  are  supplied  from  the  central 
library. 

These  branches  are  capable  of  develop- 
ment in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways,  but 
their  aim  is  always  to  satisfy  all  the  read- 
ing needs  of  the  particular  community.  Nor 
is  a  community  limited  to  one  branch;  it 
should  have  as  many  as  the  varied  interests 
need.  Every  activity  is  to  be  served,  and 
can  always  be  served  more  effectively  from 
a  central  reservoir  of  books  than  when  each 
activity  attempts  to.  serve  itself  independ- 
ent of  any  other  library.  In  one  small  com- 
munity there  are  already  three  branches — 
one  for  general  use,  one  for  a  woman's  club, 
and  one  in  the  high  school,  with  a  fourth 
contemplated,  to  be  placed  in  the  packing 
house,  and  to  be  made  up  of  books  for  gen- 
eral reading,  and  also  on  that  particular 
fruit  industry.  Railroad  shops,  factories, 
chambers  of  commerce,  municipal  refer- 
ence reading  rooms,  newspaper  establish- 
ments, will  have  their  special  collection 
bearing  upon  their  technical  problems. 
Hospitals,  asylums,  prisons,  reform  schools, 
and  all  county  and  state  institutions  will 
be  provided  with  branches  of  the  county 
free  library;  for  we  believe  that  each  in- 
stitution, whether  county  or  state,  should 
receive  library  service  from  the  county  in 
which  it  is  situated,  the  same  argument 
applying  to  this  as  to  other  service, 
namely,  economy,  professional  oversight, 
care  of  books,  access  to  greater  collec- 
tions, a  supply  of  books  most  appropriate 
to  the  needs  pf  the  borrowers,  etc.  Hence 
each  county  will  consider  any  such  insti- 
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tution  as  an  integral  part  of  Itself,  to  re- 
ceive county  free  library  service  Just  as 
logically  as  the  general  public  or  the  school 
or  the  clubs. 

Already  several  counties  are  turning  over 
to  the  county  free  library  their  teachers' 
library,  and  the  various  district  school  li- 
braries with  the  money  levied  for  their 
support;  for  the  school  people  know  full 
well  that  the  best  results'  can  be  obtained 
by  this  correlation  of  work,  this  wider  ex- 
change that  will  result,  the  economy  in 
purchase,  the  care  for  books  beginning  to 
wear  out,  and  a  wiser  choice  than  the 
teacher  has  often  time  to  make. 

More  often  than  not,  the  law  libraries  of 
the  various  counties  are  unavailable  be- 
cause of  lack  of  care  and  cataloging.  The 
county  free  library  is  helping  to  put  them 
on  a  usable  basis,  and  take  charge  of  their 
care  and  distribution. 

By  all  these  various  ways  of  developing 
branches  of  the  county  free  library,  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency  can  be  obtained  and 
economy  of  effort  and  expenditure  result. 
But  Just  as  great  opportunities  for  co-or- 
dination of  effort  are  possible  between 
county  free  libraries.  The  informal  lend- 
ing of  books  across  the  border  is  but  a 
first  step  leading  to  formal  arrangements 
for  loans  between  the  different  centers, 
for  it  will  not  be  long  before  each  county 
will  have  collections  developed  along  cer- 
tain lines,  which  will  be  available  to  any 
other  county.  Another  formal  arrangement 
about  to  be  adopted  is  a  borrower's  card, 
enabling  the  patron  to  borrow  not  only 
from  any  branch  within  the  county,  but 
from  any  county  free  library  in  the  state. 

With  the  counties  taking  care  of  the 
ordinary  demands  of  their  readers  in  this 
thoroughgoing  manner,  the  State  library 
is  left  to  its  legitimate  business  of  further 
building  up  its  permanent  collections  of 
material  which  have  a  permanent  value, 
and  which  will  mean  something  more  to 
the  people  of  the  state  than  a  collection  of 
traveling  libraries  possibly  can.  At  present, 
where  county  free  libraries  are  Just  be- 
ginning, the  State  library  Is  helping  them 
with  such  material  as  they  cannot  afford 
to  purchase.    When  they  are  once  in  run- 


ning order,  however,  they  will  own  all  the 
material  which  can  be  worn  out  in  their 
own  county,  and  the  State  library  will  sup- 
plement them  with  all  material  which  they 
are  not  Justified  in  purchasing  either  be- 
cause of  cost,  scarcity  of  request,  or  in- 
frequent periodic  recurrence  of  use.  To 
this  end  the  State  library  will  build  up 
particular  collections  of  music  such  as 
would  be  sought  by  the  advanced  student 
or  the  composer.  Books  for  the  blind  are 
already  available  from  the  State  library, 
and  will  be  added  to  by  the  state  rather 
than  by  the  county,  for  no  county  could  at 
present  be  Justified  in  maintaining  a  col- 
lection, since  demands  would  be  too  in- 
frequent. The  State  library  tried  the  plan 
of  keeping  collections  for  the  blind  in 
difPerent  places,  but  it  was  not  satisfactory, 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  having  enough 
books  of  difFerent  tjrpe,  and  to  satisfy  the 
various  classes  and  ages  of  the  readers.  A 
supply  of  material  for  visual  instruction, 
such  as  slides,  stereoscopic  views,  illustra- 
tions, mounts,  and  moving  pictures  is  also 
being  made. 

We  recognize  the  bearing  upon  coH>rdi- 
nation  of  the  questions  of  storage,  and 
means  of  information  as  to  where  any  ma- 
terial is  available,  such  as  a  union  catalog 
will  give.  No  definite  plans  have  matured, 
however,  for  either,  beyond  legislation 
making  it  possible  to  establish  branches 
of  the  California  State  library  at  Los 
Angeles  and  at  San  Francisco.  When  these 
are  realized,  better  means  will  be  available 
of  knowing  the  resources  of  difFerent  li- 
braries, and  possibilities  for  gathering  ma- 
terial and  for  storage  will  be  offered  which 
are  now  out  of  the  question  because  of 
big  distances  and  cramped  quarters. 

The  cost  of  transportation  often  offers  a 
real  difficulty  to  the  would-be  borrower. 
Where  the  county  free  library  system  is  in 
operation  all  expenses  within  the  county 
are  paid  from  the  county  fund,  and  all  car- 
riage to  and  from  the  State  library  is  paid 
from  the  State  library  fund.  We  expect 
soon  to  obtain  a  reduction  in  express  rates. 

Mr.  Gould  defines  co-ordination  as 
"planning  and  arranging  for  the  advance- 
ment of  co-operation   on   a   large   scale." 
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Someone  else  has  said,  "Co-ordination  is 
that  self-restraint  on  the  part  of  most  li- 
braries which  will  cause  them  to  mind 
their  own  business  and  look  to  national, 
state  and  special  libraries  as  great  store- 
houses and  resenroirs  of  books."  We  be- 
lieve that  it  is  all  this,  and  even  more.  It 
Is  not  enough  for  us  to  plan  tor  systematic 
cooperation,  nor  for  the  small  library  to 
mind  its  own  business.  The  large  library 
must  be  alive  to  all  the  needs  it  will  be 
called  upon  to  supplement,  and  the  trans- 
mission must  be  perfect  If  co-ordination 
Is  to  succeed,  the  central  power  house  must 
be  in  perfect  order,  and  the  connection  the 
best.  If  they  fail,  the  small  lights  will  go 
out  J.  L.  OILLIS. 

COMMITTEE  ON   CO-ORDINATION 
AMONG  COLLEGE  LIBRARIES 

The  Committee  on  co-ordination  among 
college  libraries  reports  that  it  has  little 
of  importance  to  add  to  the  report  made  to 
the  Association  last  year  and  presented  at 
the  Mackinac  conference.  The  general 
opinion  of  the  Committee  was  at  that  time, 
and  continues  to  be,  that  the  plan  for  a 
Bureau  of  information  and  Central  lending 
library,  which  had  been  submitted  to  it,  is 
a  plan  which,  if  there  were  the  means  to 
carry  it  out  on  an  effective  scale,  might 
render  district  service  to  American  scholars 
and  to  college  and  reference  libraries,  but 
the  Committee  was  not  encouraged  to  think 
that  such  an  endowment  (from  thirty  to 
fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year)  could  be  ob- 
tained. In  the  absence  of  support  of  this 
character,  it  was  glad  to  recognize  the 
practical  aid  in  this  direction  which  could 
be  given  by  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
by  other  large  libraries  working  independ- 
ently for  the  same  general  ends,  and  it 
hoi>ed  that  the  work  already  done  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  in  collecting  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  resources  of  American 
libraries,  and  in  making  this  information 
available  to  all  inquiries,  would  be  con- 
tinued and  supported,  and  might  even  be 
Increased  by  means  of  a  special  endowment 
therefor. 

The  Committee  has  no  further  sugges- 


tions to  make  at  the  present  time,  and  since 
the  character  of  the  subject  referred  to  it, 
apart  from  the  special  proposal  which  was 
submitted,  is  covered  in  the  field  of  an- 
other committee,  it  recommends  that  the 
Committee  be  discharged. 

W.  C.  ULNB, 
Chairman. 

COMMITTEE  ON  CO-OPERATION  WITH 

THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATION 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  a  nearer 
approach  to  common  ground  in  the  in- 
terests of  both  the  school  teachers  and 
librarians  in  the  matter  of  co-operative 
work  for  young  people,  whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  larger  organizations  to  which 
librarians  and  teachers  respectively  belong. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  there  was  a 
disposition,  apparently  without  particular 
foundation,  on  the  part  of  the  management 
of  the  National  Education  Association  to 
abolish  the  library  department  of  that  or- 
ganization. We  are  glad  to  report  that 
owing  to  the  united  and  emphatic  protests 
of  a  large  number  of  librarians  and  school 
authorities  the  disposition  was  abandoned 
without  action,  and  the  library  department 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  continues.  In  the  judgment 
of  this  Committee,  there  still  remains  much 
ground  to  cover  before  it  can  be  said  truth- 
fully that  there  is  active  or  continued  co- 
operation between  the  A.  L.  A.  and  the 
N.  E.  A. 

The  question  of  time  and  place  of  hold- 
ing their  respective  meetings  has  again 
been  decided  by  each  association  without 
reference  to  the  action  of  the  other.  There 
seems  to  have  been  an  utter  absence  of 
consideration  of  the  existence  of  the  plans 
and  purposes  of  the  N.  E.  A.  in  providing 
for  a  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  and  the  time 
and  place  of  meeting  had  been  definitely 
settled  when  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  asking  for  consideration  of 
the  matter  was  received. 

The  meeting  of  the  library  department 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  at  Boston,  July  5  and  7, 1910, 
was  the  occasion  for  the  presentation  of 
some  very  important  papers  and  addresses. 
The    set   papers    were    all    presented    by 
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school  people,  while  the  round  tables  and 
discussions  were  largely  conducted  by  li- 
brarians. The  report  of  the  meetings  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
for  1910,  furnishes  some  very  valuable  li- 
brary literature. 

An  important  meeting,  which  doubtless 
will  contribute  largely  to  a  better  under- 
standing between  the  libraries  and  schools, 
was  that  of  the  school  librarians,  who  held 
a  meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the  New 
York  state  teachers'  association,  Decem- 
ber 28,  1910.  This  illustrates  what  has 
been  said  before,  that  it  is  easy  to  interest 
individuals  in  the  work  that  is  common  to 
both  schools  and  libraries,  but  the  national 
organizations  do  not  seem  to  come  any 
nearer  co-operation  or  conservation  of  re- 
sults of  the  efTorts  of  either  or  of  both,  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  use  of  books. 

The  Committee  would  again  make  the 
suggestion,  which  may  have  grown  familiar 
by  oft  repeating,  that  the  governing  au- 
thorities of  the  A.  L.  A.  seek  closer  rela- 
tionship with  the  like  powers  in  the  N.  E. 
A.,  to  the  end  that  a  more  serious  consid- 
eration of  the  purposes  and  power  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  may  be  brought  to  a  fuller  realiza- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  N.  E.  A.  As  yet  the 
N.  E.  A.  is  apparently  not  sufficiently  im- 
pressed with  the  national  body  of  librarians 
to  invite  a  representative  to  a  place  on  its 
general  program,  although  such  recogni- 
tion has  been  tendered  at  various  times  to 
persons  prominent  in  law,  literature,  medi- 
cine, social  welfare,  statesmanship,  religion 
and  politics. 

It  would  further  recommend  that  a  defi- 
nite place  on  the  annual  program  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  be  provided  for  a  discussion  of  the 
problems  that  are  common  to  schools  and 
libraries,  particularly  as  a  source  of  help- 
fulness to  the  constantly  growing  class  of 
school  librarians. 

Third,  that  a  more  definite  understanding 
be  developed  in  the  majority  of  college  and 
university  libraries,  both  as  regards  their 
contribution  to  the  training  of  all  college 
students  in  the  use  of  books  and  the  stand- 
ing of  the  library  among  other  departments 
of  their  respective  institutions.  To  this 
end,  it  is  suggested  that  the  A.  L.  A.  com- 


mittee on  co-operation  with  the  N.  B.  A.  be 
enlarged  sufficiently  to  cover  the  entire 
country,  each  member  of  the  Committee  re- 
porting the  progress  in  the  district 
assigned,  in  library  instruction  to  teachers 
or  students,  in  colleges,  normal  schools 
and  public  schools,  with  a  view  to  finding 
out  the  needs  and  recommending  definite 
assistance. 

While  there  is  not  much  to  say  as  to 
progress  in  co-operation,  the  Committee  is 
not  on  that  account,  the  least  inclined  to 
discontinue  its  attempts  to  bring  about 
more  real  and  effective  co-operation  be- 
tween these  two  great  organizations  which 
are  attempting  to  effect  real  educational 
progress.  For  the  Committee, 

M.  E.  AHERN, 
Chairman. 

COMMITTEE    ON    BOOKBINDING 

During  the  past  six  months  nearly  all  the 
energy  of  the  Committee  on  binding  has 
been  expended  in  inducing  the  publishers 
of  the  11th  edition  of  the  EncyclopsBdia 
Britannica  to  issue  a  special  edition  for  the 
use  of  libraries.  Early  in  November  speci- 
fications for  a  special  edition  were  sub- 
mitted. These  specifications  were  sent  to 
England  and  evidently  not  approved,  since 
in  December  the  Committee  learned  In  a 
roundabout  way  that  there  would  be  two 
editions  for  library  use,  neither  one  of  them 
following  the  specifications  of  this  Com- 
mittee. One  of  these  editions  was  to  be 
bound  by  Mr.  Chivers  according  to  his  own 
specifications  and  the  other  was  to  be  in 
leather,  bound  according  to  rather  elabor- 
ate specifications  of  the  Library  associa- 
tion in  England.  The  specifications  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  Committee  were  not  nearly  so 
elaborate  as  those  of  the  English  com- 
mittee, and  called  for  cloth  instead  of 
leather.  It  was  reported  that  the  main 
reason  that  the  specifications  of  this  Com- 
mittee were  not  approved  in  England  was 
because  they  called  for  cloth.  In  order 
that  there  might  be  no  chance  for  argu* 
ment,  forty  letters  were  sent  out  by  our 
Committee  to  librarians  in  this  country, 
asking  for  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to 
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the  respective  merits  of  cloth  or  leather  for 
small  libraries.  Only  four  of  those  who  re- 
plied favored  leather.  Therefore,  the  CJom- 
mittee  made  a  vigorous  protest  to  the  pub- 
lishers, with  the  result  that  it  was  decided 
to  issue  a  cloth  edition  as  well  as  the  two 
leather  ones.  The  other  specifications, 
aside  from  cloth,  correspond  to  those  of 
the  English  committee.  They  should  be 
amply  sufficient  to  make  the  volume  so 
Btroni;  that  they  never  need  be  rebound. 

The  prices  of  these  different  library 
bindings  are,  for  Chivers,  $5.75  a  volume; 
for  the  Ubrary  association  (Great  Britain), 
Binding  half  morocco,  $5.50;  for  A.  L.  A. 
binding,  buckram,  |5. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  the  fact  that 
the  Book  production  committee  in  Ehigland 
worked  in  harmony  with  this  Committee, 
and  perhaps  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  more 
credit  for  the  successful  issue  is  due  to 
that  Committee  than  to  this. 

Much  interest  in  this  special  edition  has 
been  manifested  by  librarians  all  over  the 
country.  The  Committee  wishes  that 
similar  interest  might  be  extended  to  other 
reinforced  bindings.  The  combined  pres- 
sure of  the  entire  library  world  would 
enable  us  to  get  anything  desired  from  the 
publishers.  As  matters  now  stand,  only  a 
few  librarians  make  it  a  point  to  order 
books  that  can  be  obtained  in  reinforced 
binding. 

During  the  year  the  correspondence  of 
this  Committee  has  largely  increased, 
many  inquiries  having  been  received  from 
librarians,  publishers  and  booksellers.  In 
fact,  owing  to  the  limited  time  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  members  of  the  Committee, 
its  chief  function  at  present  seems  to  be 
that  of  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

Last  year's  report  included  an  account 
of  a  brief  examination  of  magazine  binders. 
A  supplementary  report  on  this  subject 
follows: 

Since  the  Committee's  last  report  on 
binders  for  magazines  two  new  varieties 
bave  been  widely  advertised.  They  are  for 
current  magazines  intended  to  last,  and  are 
^erefore  somewhat  expensive.  Both  are 
better  than  any  previously  reported  to  the 
Committee,  and  their  faults  are  not  particu- 


larly glaring.  One  is  light  but  strong  in 
construction,  has  pigskin  back  and  keratol 
sides,  and  the  metal  strips  that  hold  In  the 
magazines  are  fastened  by  tying  a  string. 
The  other  has  a  wooden  back  covered  with 
cowhide  or  pigskin,  buckram  sides,  and  the 
metal  strip  fastens  with  a  sort  of  hook  and 
eye.  The  former  being  light  and  flexible 
stands  wear  better,  but  the  string  is  some- 
what bothersome.  The  latter's  fastening 
is  quicker,. but  being  heavy  and  hard  in 
the  back,  the  binder  shows  wear  sooner. 

The  Committee  has  not  tested  either  long 
enough  to  be  dogmatic,  but  at  present  con- 
siders both  improvements  on  other  models, 
and  pending  further  light  as  to  durability, 
prefers  the  binder  without  strings. 

A.  L.  BAILEY, 
MARGARET  W.  BROWN, 
N.  L.  GOODRICH. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARY  TRAINING 

Your  Committee  would  report  that  during 
the  year  it  made  another  attempt  to  secure 
from  the  Executive  Board  an  appropriation 
sufficient  to  begin  the  examinations  of  li- 
brary schools  contemplated  in  previous 
reports  of  the  Committee.  The  Committee 
regrets  to  report  that  the  effort  again  has 
been  unsuccessful,  although  we  were 
assured  unofficially  from  members  of  the 
Executive  Board  that  had  the  money  been 
available  it  would  gladly  have  been  given. 
The  Committee  waits  in  hope  that  in  the 
coming  year  it  will  be  possible  to  begin 
this  much  desired  work.  From  many  of 
the  library  schools  there  have  come  ex- 
pressions of  interest  in  the  movement  and 
the  Committee  has  every  reason  to  believe 
that  prompt  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
for  such  examinations  will  be  taken  by 
many,  if  not  by  all,  of  the  library  schools. 

Since  nothing  has  been  done  in  this  di- 
rection, the  report  this  year  must  perforce 
be  confined  to  a  summary  of  such  changes 
as  have  come  under  the  notice  of  the  com- 
mittee during  the  year. 

The  parent  school,  the  New  York  State 
Library  School,  suffered  the  loss  of  its 
quarters,  together  with  its  large  collection 
of  Illustrative  material,  in  the  disastrous 
fire  which  destroyed  the  New  York  State 
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library  and  the  west  wing  of  the  capitol 
building  at  Albany.  The  Committee  de- 
sire to  express  their  sincere  sympathy 
in  this  loss  and  their  confidence  that  the 
energy  which  has  always  characterized  the 
school  will  result  in  the  prompt  re-equip- 
ment of  the  school  for  its  work.  Whether 
for  the  next  year  the  school  will  be  able 
to  continue  in  its  present  quarters  seems 
still  undecided  but  it  will  be  the  hope  of 
the  entire  library  profession,  already 
greatly  indebted  to  the  school,  that  the 
school  will  soon  be  re-equipped  and  in  con- 
dition to  do  the  splendid  work  which  has 
characterized  it  in  the  past.  The  changes 
which  had  occurred  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  school  prior  to  the  fire  indicate  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  school  to  adjust 
itself  to  the  demand  for  library  work  of 
varied  sorts.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  announcement  of  a  course  which 
was  to  have  been  given  in  1911-1912  on  law 
library  and  legislative  reference  work,  thus 
making  provision  for  training  in  a  rapidly 
growing  field  of  library  service.  Another 
course,  also  intended  to  be  given  in  1911- 
1912,  contemplated  an  extended  study  of  a 
specific  community  with  special  reference 
to  its  present  and  possible  future  library 
activities.  Such  courses  equip  students  to 
look  at  library  service  in  the  large  and  are 
greatly  to  be  recommended.  The  summer 
session  of  the  school  was  divided  into  two 
three-week  courses,  instead  of  one  con- 
secutive course  of  six  weeks,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  more  work  in  a  more  limited 
number  of  subjects  than  has  heretofore 
been  offered  in  the  course. 

The  school  connected  with  Pratt  Institute 
reports  having  made  arrangements  for 
practice  work  on  the  part  of  its  students 
in  various  high  school  libraries  and 
branches  of  the  New  York  public  library, 
thus  giving  experience  in  a  variety  of  types 
of  library  work. 

The  school  in  connection  with  Drexel 
Institute,  now  under  the  charge  of  Miss 
Jane  R.  Donnelly  as  director,  reports  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  lectures  on  cata- 
loging; a  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
practice  time  devoted  to  the  subject;  more 
attention  given  to  the  ESxpansion  Classi- 


fication in  the  study  of  classification;  a 
considerable  expansion  in  the  course  of 
lectures  on  the  history  of  libraries  and  a 
considerable  enlargement  in  the  attention 
given  to  children's  work,  in  which  provision 
is  now  made  for  practice  work  in  a  settle- 
ment library,  each  student  being  required 
to  conduct  four  story  hours.  In  practice 
work,  one  hundred  of  the  two  hundred 
hours  required  are  now  spent  in  a  solid 
two  weeks  in  a  public  library,  the  other 
hundred  hours  in  work  under  supervision 
of  the  staff  of  the  Drexel  Institute  library. 

The  University  of  Illinois  Library  school 
announces  the  opening  of  a  summer  sessiou 
whose  staff  for  the  first  year  is  largely  com* 
posed  of  the  teachers  in  the  regular  school 
and  in  which  cataloging,  classification, 
reference  work,  children's  work,  book  se- 
lection, loan  desk  work,  accession  work, 
binding  and  administration  are  given  care- 
ful consideration. 

The  library  school  of  Western  Reserve 
university  adds  two  members  to  its  staff, 
Mr.  Strong,  the  new  librarian  of  Adelbert, 
taking  up  the  work  in  reference  and  bibli- 
ography, and  Miss  Gertrude  Stiles,  super- 
visor of  binding  in  the  Cleveland  public 
library,  taking  up  the  work  of  instructor 
in  book  binding  and  repair  work. 

The  department  of  library  science  of 
Simmons  college  reports  the  addition  of 
Miss  Isabella  M.  Cooper  as  instructor  in 
reference  and  Mrs.  Frances  Rathbone  Coe 
as  general  assistant  A  course  in  docu- 
ments, national,  state  and  municipal,  by 
Miss  Isadore  O.  Mudge;  a  course  of  thirty 
lectures  on  library  work  with  children, 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Alice  M. 
Jordan,  of  the  Boston  public  library,  and  a 
course  in  advance  cataloging  given  to  the 
seniors  once  a  week  during  the  second 
term,  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Robbins  have  been 
added  to  the  curriculum. 

The  library  school  of  Syracuse  univer- 
sity reports  the  addition  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
Thome,  who  gives  instruction  in  classifica- 
tion, reference,  library  administration  and 
book-binding,  and  Miss  Edith  Clarke,  who 
gives  instruction  in  government  documents. 
The  certificate  course  provides  additional 
electives  in  reference  work  and  cataloging, 
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and  genetic  psychology,  taught  by  the  dean 
of  the  Teachers'  college,  has  been  made 
an  additional  elective  of  courses  A  and  C, 
a  requirement  in  course  B,  and  will  here- 
after be  required  of  all  students  intending 
to  take  up  children's  work.  A  general  in- 
formation examination  has  been  added  to 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  cer- 
tificate course. 

The  Wisconsin  free  library  commission 
library  school  reports  the  addition  to  the 
(acuity  of  Miss  Helen  Tunrill  and  Miss 
Ethel  F.  McCollough.  Miss  Turvill  gives 
instruction  in  cataloging  and  library  econ- 
omy, and  Miss  McCollough  in  book  selec- 
tion and  administration. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

AZARIAH  S.  ROOT, 
Chairman. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BRUSSELS 
CONGRESSES 

Your  Committee  on  the  Brussels  Con- 
gresses respectfully  reports  that  the  Con- 
grte  International  de  Bibliographie  et  de 
Documentation  was  held  at  Brussels, 
August  25  to  27  inclusive,  and  the  Congrds 
International  des  Archivistes  et  des  Biblio- 
tb^caires,  August  28  to  31,  inclusive.  The 
official  A.  L.  A.  delegates  were  Dr.  E.  C. 
Richardson,  Miss  M.  E.  Ahem,  Messrs.  G. 
P.  Bowerman,  A.  J.  F.  Van  Laer,  and 
Clement  W.  Andrews.  In  the  absence  of 
Dr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Andrews  acted  as 
chairman. 

The  Association  was  recognized  at  the 
flfBt  Congress  by  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Andrews  as  Vice-President,  and  at  the  sec- 
ond by  his  appointment  as  Vice-President 
of  Section  2,  and  by  Mr.  Bowerman's  ap- 
pointment as  Vice-President  of  Section  4. 

Provision    was   made   for   a  permanent 


bureau,  which  will  take  charge  of  the  ar- 
rangements for  a  meeting  of  archivists  and 
librarians  not  earlier  than  1913,  not  later 
than  1915.  The  American  library  asso- 
ciation will  be  asked  to  name  one  member 
of  this  bureau.  The  entire  American  repre- 
sentation numbered  over  forty. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

N.  D.  C.  HODGES,  Chairman. 

B.  C.  RICHARDSON. 

FEDERAL  AND  STATE  RELATIONS 

The  Committee  has  no  further  report 
than  that  printed  in  the  March  A.  L.  A. 
Bulletin  which  for  convenience  of  reference 
is  here  re-printed. 

The  Committee  on  Federal  and  state  re- 
lations came  into  correspondence  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Postal  committees  of  Con* 
gross,  and  learning  from  them  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  any  new  postal  legislation 
at  the  session  of  1910-1911,  has  postponed 
any  active  attempt  to  obtain  changes  in 
the  laws.  It  continues  its  recommendation 
that  the  American  library  association  sup- 
port such  changes  as  shall  place  all  public 
libraries  and  library  commissions  in  the 
list  of  institutions  entitled  to  second  class 
mall  matter  privileges. 

The  association  must  determine  its  policy 
with  reference  to  the  sending  of  books 
through  the  mails.  Three  plans  have  been 
prosposed: 

1.  That  we  advocate  a  special  library 
post 

2.  That  we  Join  with  the  publishers  in 
advocating  a  special  book  post. 

3.  That  we  support  the  movement  for  a 
general  parcels  post. 

BERNARD  C.  STEINER, 

Chairman. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CARNEGIE  AND  ENDOWMENT   FUNDS 


To  the  President  and  Members  of  the 

American  Library  Association, 
Gentlemen: 

The  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  and  En- 
dowment funds,  in  presenting  their  annual 
report,  are  pleased  to  say  that  the  interest 
upon  all  bonds  held  for  account  of  the 
funds  has  been  paid  up  to  date. 

During  the  year  one  thousand  dollars  of 
U.  S.  Steel  bonds  were  purchased  for  credit 
of  Carnegie  fund,  and  one  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  of  same  bonds  for  credit 
of  EIndowment  fund  from  moneys  on  de- 
posit in  the  Union  Trust  Company  and 
Dime  Savings  Institution. 

The  condition  of  the  bond  market  so  far 
as  it  affects  the  securities  held  by  the 
Trustees  has  remained  the  same  during  the 
past  year,  so  that  they  have  not  been  able 
to  change  any  of  the  securities  for  the 
betterment  of  the  Trust. 

The  Trustees  watch  the  market  con- 
ditions closely  in  the  interest  of  their  trust, 
and  are  very  anxious  to  substitute  for  cer- 
tain of  their  securities  others  which  will 
bear  a  higher  rate  of  income  than  is  now 


obtained.  While  there  is  no  question  as  to 
the  stability  and  value  of  all  the  securities 
they  hold,  yet  certain  of  them  do  not  bear 
as  high  a  rate  of  interest  as  the  Trustees 
desire  and  the  needs  of  the  Association  de- 
mand. 

During  the  year,  by  direction  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive committee,  Mr.  E.  H.  Anderson,  of 
the  New  York  public  library,  made  a  thor- 
oug}i  and  complete  examination  of  the  se- 
curities held  by  the  Trustees  and  deposited 
in  the  vaults  of  the  Union  Trust  company 
of  New  York,  Fifth  Avenue  Branch,  and 
audited  the  accounts  of  the  Trustees. 
EiVery  facility  was  accorded  for  the  audit 
and  inspection.  He  will  report  to  the  Asso- 
ciation at  the  annual  meeting  the  result 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  all  our  transactions  in  both  funds 
covering  the  period  from  January  15,  1910, 
to  January  15,  1911. 

W.  C.  KIMBALL, 

W.  T.  PORTER, 

W.    W.   APPLETON. 

Trustees  of  A.  L.  A.  Ehidowment  Fund. 


CARNEGIE  FUND,  PRINCIPAL  ACCOUNT 

Cash  donated  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie $100,000.00 

Invested  as  follows: 

June  1,  1908    5,000  4%  Am.  Tel.  &  Tel.  Bonds 96 ^  $4,825.00 

June  1,  1908  10,000  4%  Am.  Tel.  &  Tel.  Bonds 94%  9,437.50 

June  1,  1908  15,000  4%  Cleveland  Terminal 100  15,000.00 

June  1,  1908  10,000  4%  Seaboard  Air  Line 95^  9,550.00 

June  1,  1908  15,000  5%  Western  Un.  Tel 108%  15,000.00 

June  1,  1908  15,000  3%%  N.  Y.  Cen.  (Lake  Shore  Col.).. 90  13,500.00 

June  1,  1908  15,000  5%  Mo.  Pacific 104%  15,000.00 

May  3,  1909  15,000  5%  U.  S.  Steel  104  15,000.00 

Aug.  6,  1909    1,500  U.  S.  Steel 106%  1,500.00 

July  26,  1910    1,000  U.  S.  Steel 102%  1,000.00  99,812.50 

102,000 
Jan.  15,  1911  Union  Trust  Co.  on  deposit 187.50 

$100,000.00 


In  addition  to  the  above  we  have  on  hand  at  the  Union  Trust  Company  $150.00  profit 
on  the  sale  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Bonds,  which  we  have  carried  to  a  special  surplus 
account 


TRUSTEES   ENDOWMENT   FUND  gl 

CARNEGIE  FUND,  INCOME  ACCOUNT 

Cash  on  hand  January  16,  1910 $2,245.23 

February  2,  1910  Int  N.  Y.  Central 262.60 

March  1,  1910  Int  Missouri  Pacific 375.00 

March  2. 1910  Int.  Seaboard  Air  Line 200.00 

May  1,  1910  Int  Cleveland  Terminal 300.00 

June  16,  1910  Int  U.  S.  Steel 412.60 

July  1,  1910  Int  Am.  TeL  &  Tel.  Co 800.00 

July  1,  1910  Int  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co 376.00 

July  1,  1910  Int  Dime  Savings  Bank 14.72 

July  1,  1910  Int  Union  Trust  Co 26.83 

August  5,  1910  Int  N.  Y.  Central 262.50 

September  1,  1910  Int  Seaboard  Air  Line 200.00 

September  1,  1910  Int  Miasouri  Pacific 375.00 

November  5,  1910  Int.  Cleveland  Terminal 300.00 

November  5,  1910  Int  U.  S.  Steel 437.50 

December  31,  1910  Int  Union  Trust  Co 40.55 

January  3,  1911  Int  Am.  Tel.  ft  Tel.  Co 300.00 

January  3,  1911  Int  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co 375.00        $6,801.83 

Disbursements: 

February  21, 1910  Carl  B.  Roden,  Treas $2,245.23 

July  27,  1910  Premium  U.  S.  Steel  Bonds 26.25 

July  27,  1910  Accrued  interest  U.  S.  Steel  Bonds 12.09 

November  6,  1910  Carl  B.  Roden,  Treasurer 2,000.00 

November  15,  1910  Rent,  Safe  Deposit  Co 30.00 

January  1,  1911  Cash  on  hand 2,487.76        $6,801.33 


ENDOWMENT  FUND,  PRINCIPAL  ACCOUNT 

Cash  on  hand  January  15,  1909 $6,961.84 

February  5,  1910  Life  membership  Mrs.  D.  P.  Corey 25.00 

February  5,  1910  Life  membership  Dr.  G.  E.  Wire 26.00 

December  27,  1910  Life  membership  Irene  Gibson 25.00 

December  27,  1910  Life  membership  Mary  Failing 26.00 

December  27,  1910  Life  membership  Bertha  Qault 25.00       $7,111.84 

Invested  as  follows: 

Jane  1,  1908  2  U.  S.  Steel  Bonds 98H  $1,970.00 

October  19,  1908  2  U.  S.  Steel  Bonds 102%  2,000.00 

NoTember  5,  1908  IH  U.  S.  Steel  Bonds 101  1,500.00 

July  27,  1910  IH  U.  S.  Steel  Bonds 102^  1,500.00 

January  15,  1911  Cash  on  hand.  Union  Trust  Co 141.84        $7,111.84. 


ENDOWMENT  FUND,  INCOME  ACCOUNT 

January  15,  1910  Cash  on  hand $167.32 

June  18,  1910  Int  U.  S.   Steel 137.50 

July  1, 1910  Int  Dime  Savings  Bank 26.09 

NoYember  6,  1910  Int  U.  S.  Steel 175.00        $505.91 

Dliburtsments: 

{^  27, 1910  Premium  on  U.  S.  Steel  Bonds $39.38 

J^y  27, 1910  Accrued  interest  on  U.  S.  Steel  Bonds 18.12 

January  15,  1911  Cash  on  hand 448.41        $505.91 
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AMERICAN  UBRART  ASSOCIATION 
Report  of  the  Treasurer,  January  1  to  April  30»  1911. 

Receipts 

January  3:  Balance,  Union  Trust  Company,  Chicago $2,425.97 

FebruaB^:  George  B.  Utley,  Headquarters  collections 167.71 

February  23:  Trustees  Endowment  Fund,  Interest 448.41 

March  3:  George  B.  Utley,  Headquarters  collections 1,297.90 

April  5:  George  B.  Utley,  Headquarters  collections 1,543.19 

April  28:  George  B.  UUey,  Headquarters  collections 735.40 

Interest  on  Bank  Balance,  January — ^April 11.20       $6,629.78 

Expenditures 

Checks  No.  15-19  (Vouchers  No.  267-322,  inc.) 

Distributed  as  follows: 

Bulletin    $297.43 

Headquarters: 

Secretary's   salary 663.28 

Other  salaries    807.00 

Miscellaneous   255.92 

Travel    35.40 

Trustees  Endowment  Fund   (Life  members) 75.00       $2,134.03 

Balance  Union  Trust  Co 4,495.75 

$6,629.78 
CREDITS 

George  B.  Utley,  Balance  J^ational  Bank  of  the  Republic $250.00 

(jash   on  hand    23.05 

Total  Balance $4,768.80 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  B.  RODBN,  Treasurer. 


A.  L.  A.  PUBUSHING  BOARD 
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REPORT  OF  THE  A.  L.  A.  PUBLISHING  BOARD 


It  Ib  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the 
Publishing    board    came    Into    existence, 
though  in  the  words  of  an  early  chairman, 
Mr.  W.  I.  Fletcher,  "Its  existence  was  pre- 
figured   in    the    arrangements    made    ten 
years  earlier  for  the  production  of  the  new 
edition  of  Poole's  Index."     In  noting  this 
twenty  fifth  anniversary  date,  the  present 
board  may  fittingly  record  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  great  service  rendered  under 
difficult  and  discouraging  conditions  by  that 
able  and  far-seeing  pioneer  group  who  con- 
stituted the  initial  membership.    That  they 
planned  wisely  and  builded  enduringly  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  the  work  to-day 
practically  follows  the  scope  and  direction 
oatlined    by    them.    Perhaps    even    more 
helpful  in  the  development  of  librarianship 
than  the  printed  aids  which  their  efforts 
lupplied  the  workers  of  their  generation 
and  of  those  who  have  followed,  has  been 
the  fine  spirit  of  co-operation  and  united 
effort  which  has  made  for  greatest  power, 
and  permanency  of  results  achieved.    In  a 
record    of     accomplishment     during     the 
earlier  period  of  the  Publishing  board,  the 
names  of  Justin  Winsor,  W.  F.  Poole,  Mel- 
vU  Dewey,  W.  I.  Fletcher,  W.  C.  Lane,  R.  R. 
Bowker,  S.  S.  Green,  C.  A.  Cutter,  J.  L. 
Whitney  and  others  are  inseparably  asso- 
ciated. 

In  1902,  Mr.  Carnegie  made  possible  by 
^  gift  of  $100,000  bibliographical  under- 
takings of  great  importance  to  the  library 
^orld.  In  announcing  the  gift  in  his  presi- 
dential address  at  the  Magnolia  conference, 
I>r.  Billings  said: 

"In  considering  the  questions  as  to  the 
^ds  of  bibliographical  work  the  results 
of  which  would  be  most  useful  to  the  great 
nuijority  of  the  public  libraries  of  this 
country  and  as  to  the  means  of  doing  such 
^ork,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  best  that 
H  should  be  done  under  the  direction  of 
^e  Publishing  board  of  this  Association, 
^hich  has  had  practical  experience  in  this 
^^  and  will  always  be  well  informed  as 
^  the  needs  of  such  libraries. 
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'This  opinion  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Carnegie,  with  the  suggestion 
that  he  should  give  to  the  American  library 
association  a  special  fund,  the  income  of 
which  should  be  applied  to  the  preparation 
and  publication  of  such  reading  lists,  in- 
dexes, and  other  bibliographical  and  library 
aids  as  would  be  specially  useful  in  the 
circulating  libraries  of  this  country.  The 
main  part  of  the  income  would  be  expended 
in  employing  competent  persons  to  pre- 
pare the  lists,  indexes,  etc.,  and  to  read 
proofs.  The  cost  of  paper  and  printing 
would  be  met  by  sales  to  the  libraries.  It 
was  represented  that  such  a  gift  would  be 
wisely  administered  by  the  Publishing 
board  of  the  Association,  and  that  the  re- 
sults would  be  of  great  value  in  promoting 
the  circulation  of  the  best  books. 

"In  response  to  this  suggestion  a  check 
for  1100,000  was  sent  to  me  as  'a  donation 
for  the  preparation  and  publication  of  read- 
ing lists,  indexes,  and  other  bibliographical 
and  literary  aids  as  per  (your)  letter  of 
March  14.'  I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in 
turning  over  this  money  if  the  Association 
accepts  it  for  the  purposes  and  under  the 
conditions  stated.  It  is  a  unique  gift  from 
a  unique  man,  who  deserves  our  best 
thanks." 

The  Board  think  It  desirable  to  place 
on  record  for  the  information  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  a  statement  as  to 
their  general  policy.  No  such  statement 
appears  to  have  been  made  for  some  time. 

The  income  of  the  Board  is  derived  from 
two  principal  sources,  the  Interest  on  the 
Carnegie  Fund  and  the  receipts  from  the 
sales  of  publications.  The  Board  feel  that 
under  the  terms  of  the  Carnegie  gift,  the 
income  should  be  spent  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  more  popular  lists,  and  in  fact  by 
far  the  larger  part  Is  spent  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist  It  is  intended 
to  sell  publications  at  a  price  which  will 
just  cover  the  cost  of  printing  and  dis- 
tribution. The  price  of  others  than  the 
Booklist  must  be  placed  sufficiently  high 
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to  pay  for  the  cost  of  preparation  and 
editing  as  well,  but  in  no  case  is  it  in- 
tended to  secure  any  considerable  profit. 

The  readjustment  of  the  business  affairs 
of  the  Association  has  enabled  the  Board 
to  arrange  a  similar  adjustment  of  its 
affairs.  The  Secretary  of  the  Association 
serves  as  acting  Treasurer  of  the  Publish- 
ing board,  and  his  accounts  are  audited  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  monthly.  All 
payments  are  turned  over  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Association  at  least  once  a  month, 
and  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  as  Treas- 
urer of  the  Publishing  board  have  been 
made  identical  in  form  with  those  of  the 
Association.  The  board  have  adopted  a 
definite  schedule  of  appropriations,  and 
have  based  these  appropriations  upon 
estimated  income,  approved  by  the  Finance 
committee. 

Supplementing  the  reports  of  progress 
as  to  important  publications  in  prepara- 
tion, as  noted  by  their  respective  editors 
and  hereto  appended,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
at  this  time  to  call  attention  to  certain 
suggested  policies  which  seem  to  be  vital 
as  to  future  procedure. 

Observation  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
of  the  revision  of  subject  headings  after 
a  long  interval;  of  the  importance  to  a 
great  majority  of  the  profession  of  a 
competent  list  for  this  purpose;  of  the 
difllculty  of  finding  a  well-equipped,  ex- 
perienced, practical  person  able  and  will- 
ing to  take  up  such  a  piece  of  work  as  a 
temporary  employment,  forces  upon  the 
Board  the  opinion  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant— if  it  is  not  already  come — 
when  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  a  person 
able  to  cope  with  this  problem  to  the  per- 
manent staff  at  Headquarters. 

Constant  development  in  the  philosophy, 
sciences,  arts,  employments,  productions 
and  distributions  of  civilization  involve 
constant  changes  and  additions  to  the 
terminology  used  in  the  literature  of  these 
almost  infinite  activities.  The  task  of 
collecting,  ordering  and  connecting  this 
vast  terminology  into  an  intelligent  and 
intelligible  scheme  for  practical  use  can- 
not be  successfully  disposed  of  by  a  mind 
new  to  the  undertaking  once  in  ten  years. 


If  the  tool  is  to  be  fit  and  worthy  for 
its  use,  it  should  be  under  constant  con- 
sideration and  improvement  by  an  able, 
disciplined  mind  familiar  with  the  task. 

A  mind  fit  for  this  task  would,  moreover, 
be  of  value  in  aiding  and  strengthening 
other  enterprises  of  the  Board.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Booklist  attempts  to  cover  far 
more  than  book  selection,  as  it  indicates 
classification,  subject  headings  and  author 
forms  for  its  chosen  books,  and  correct 
work  in  these  matters  is  a  severe  addition 
to  the  labors  of  the  editor. 

It  is  quite  too  much  to  expect  of  one 
human  mind  that  it  should  be  equal  to  the 
survey  of  the  book  out-put  of  each  month, 
to  choose  wisely  from  it,  and  give  atten- 
tion to  expert  professional  details  of  this 
kind  as  well,  especially,  when  the  whole 
task  is  done  in  a  race  with  time. 

Many  worthy  pieces  of  work  are  offered 
to  the  Board  of  value  to  the  profession, 
and,  therefore,  desirable  for  the  Board  to 
publish;  but,  almost  without  exception, 
they  need  editing  in  some  particulars  be- 
fore it  is  possible  to  send  them  to  the 
printer.  A  part  of  the  salary  of  a  new 
expert  person  could  be  saved  by  elimi- 
nating printers'  bills  for  authors*  correc- 
tions. 

There  are  also  opportunities  for  original 
work  in  the  compilation  of  aids  which  are 
not  attacked  by  outside  persons.  So  that, 
taken  all  in  all,  the  lines  of  possible  activity 
for  a  permanent  editor  would  very  easily 
occupy  the  time  to  advantage. 

Difllculties  encoimtered  in  resuming  work 
where  dropped  when  the  A.  L.  A.  Catalog 
was  issued  in  1904  suggest  the  need  for 
continuity  of  service  in  planning  five-yearly 
supplements.  That  work  was  made  pos- 
sible then  through  the  good  offices  of  the 
New  York  State  library  and  the  Library  of 
Congress.  This  work  ought  to  be  organized 
with  relation  to  the  editorial  necessities  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist. 

When  the  initial  number  of  the  Booklist 
was  issued  in  the  beginning  of  1905,  the 
purpose  sought  was  to  furnish  to  the 
smaller  libraries  a  suggestive  list  of  books 
for  current  purchases,  evaluated  with  such 
authority    as    to    inspire    confidence    of 
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librarians  and  book  committees.  It  was 
also  the  aim  to  supply  Information  as  to 
classification,  and  subject  headings  for 
cataloging  the  books  listed.  Due  to  the 
pressure  from  the  medium  sized  and  larger 
libraries  for  the  Inclusion  of  more  books, 
the  little  leaflet  has  grown  to  consider- 
ably larger  proportions.  Many  sugges- 
tions have  come  to  the  members  of 
the  Board  for  enlargement,  for  change 
of  form,  for  change  of  name,  for  modi- 
fication of  character,  for  enlarged  use- 
fulness by  appeal  to  the  public  through 
elimination  of  technical  aids  and  inclusion 
of  popular  features  of  various  kinds.  While 
many  of  these  suggestions  contain  merit, 
the  members  of  the  Board  have  for  reasons 
which  seem  to  them  good,  consistently 
maintained  the  title,  character  and  form  as 
first  projected.  They  have  borne  con- 
stantly in  mind  the  terms  of  the  trust  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Carnegie's  deed  of  gift,  and 
would  deem  it  a  violation  thereof  to  divert 
the  funds  to  finance  a  publication  for  the 
general  public,  much  as  they  might  be  in 
sympathy  with  the  motive  behind  the  sug- 
gestion. More  than  80  per  cent  of  the 
entire  edition  of  the  Booklist  is  distributed 
through  the  state  commissions,  and  goes 
to  the  small  libraries.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, were  other  reasons  lacking,  there 
would  be  no  Justification  for  a  change  of 
the  genera]  policy  outlined. 

New  Publications — Since  the  last  report 
of  the  Board  new  publications  have  ap- 
peared as  follows: 

Subject  index  to  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist, 
Tols.  1-6;  January  1905  to  June  1910.  The 
Index  was  published  in  the  fall  and  is 
baying  a  very  good  sale. 

List  of  editions  selected  for  economy  In 
bookbuylng,  by  LeRoy  Jeffers,  of  the  order 
department  of  the  New  York  public  library. 
550  Children's  books;  a  purchase  list  for 
public  libraries,  compiled  by  Miss  Harriet 
H.  Stanley. 

Supplement,  1909-10,  to  Miss  Kroeger's 
C^Qide  to  the  study  and  use  of  reference 
hooks,  compiled  by  Isadore  O.  Mudge,  of 
^®  Columbia  university  library.  This 
Supplement  is  now  in  the  press  and  will 
Probably  be  published  before  this  report 


appears.  It  will  contain  about  twenty 
pages. 

Hints  to  small  libraries,  by  Mary  W. 
Plummer,  has  been  thoroughly  revised  by 
the  author,  and  a  new  edition  published  by 
the  Board,  who  will  have  charge  of  its  sale. 

Reprints — During  the  year  the  following 
publications  have  been  reprinted:  A.  L.  A. 
Catalog  rules;  the  second  edition,  revised, 
of  the  List  of  subject  headings;  Kroeger's 
Guide  to  reference  books;  Handbook  No.  1, 
Essentials  in  library  administration,  by  L. 
E.  Steams;  No.  5,  Binding  for  small 
libraries,  suggestions  by  the  A.  L.  A.  Com- 
mittee on  bookbinding;  No.  6,  Mending  and 
repair  of  books,  by  Margaret  W.  Brown; 
No.  7,  U.  S.  Government  documents  in  small 
libraries,  by  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.;  and  Tract  No. 
10,  Why  do  we  need  a  public  library,  com- 
piled by  Chalmers  Hadley. 

League  of  Library  Commissions  publica- 
tions— By  arrangement  with  the  League  of 
library  commissions,  the  Board  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  calendar  year  undertook 
the  sale  of  the  publications  issued  by  this 
organization,  including  the  following: 
Magazines  for  the  small  library.  Graded 
list  of  stories  for  reading  aloud  and  Anni- 
versaries and  holidays.  The  officers  of  the 
League  have  turned  over  to  the  Board  their 
entire  available  stock  of  these  publications, 
with  the  generous  stipulation  that  all  pro- 
ceeds from  sales  shall  be  added  to  the 
funds  of  the  Publishing  board. 

Sales — Sales  of  most  publications  show 
an  increase,  gratifsringly  large,  over  the 
previous  year's  business.  This  is  attribu- 
tive in  large  measure  to  aggressive  methods 
of  advertising,  special  efforts  having  been 
made  by  the  Secretary  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  librarians  the  tools  of  service 
obtainable  at  nominal  cost.  Exhibits  of 
publications  were  sent  to  several  state  li- 
brary associations,  and  3,000  copies  of 
printed  lists  of  publications  were  dis- 
tributed. 

Manual  of  library  economy — Manuscript 
for  the  following  chapters  approved  by  the 
Editorial  committee,  comprising  Mr.  J.  L 
Wyer,  Jr.,  Miss  Mary  W.  Plummer  and  Mr. 
P.  L.  Windsor  has  been  sent  to  the  print- 
ers, and  the  work  will  probably  be  ready 
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for  dlBtributlon  before  the  Pasadena  con- 
ference. 

I.  American  library  history,  by  C.  K. 
Bolton. 

II.  Library  of  Congress,  by  W.  W. 
Bishop. 

IV.  The  college  and  university  library, 
by  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr. 

XVII.  Order  and  accessions  department, 
by  P.  P.  Hopper. 

XXII.  Reference  department,  by  E.  C. 
Richardson. 

XXVI.    Bookbinding,  by  A.  L.  Bailey. 

These  chapters  will  be  printed  as  separ- 
ate pamphlets  until  the  completion  of  the 
entire  work,  when  they  will  be  assembled 
in  book  form.  The  separates  will  be  sold 
at  ten  cents  each. 

List  of  Subject  headings — It  is  now  the 
expectation  that  the  end  of  the  year  will 
see  the  completion  in  printed  form  of  the 
compilation  which  has  been  in  progress 
for  several  years.  Concerning  her  work 
Miss  Mary  J.  Briggs  reports: 

"I  had  hoped  to  be  able  at  this  time  to 
report  the  manuscript  for  the  third  edition 
of  the  List  of  subject  headings  as  com- 
plete. The  headings,  for  the  most  part, 
were  decided  upon  more  than  six  months 
ago,  but  the  necessary,  connecting  refer- 
ences have  proved  to  be  the  time-consuming 
part  of  the  work. 

I  expect  now  that  the  list  of  headings 
and  references  will  be  practically  com- 
pleted in  about  three  weeks  from  date,  or 
a  month  at  most.  There  will  then  remain 
a  few  subjects  which  I  have  left  for 
further  consideration,  the  preparation  of 
the  preface;  the  marking  of  copy  for  the 
printer,  and  the  final  checking  of  refer- 
ences. 

The  new  edition  will  probably  be  about 
three  times  the  size  of  the  second  edition, 
as,  in  addition  to  many  new  headings  in 
the  classes  included  in  the  former  edition, 
the  scope  has  been  enlarged  by  the  in- 
clusion of  the  more  important  wars  and 
historical  events,  the  chief  languages, 
literatures,  and  ethnic  races,  and  a  few 
important  buildings  and  similar  headings. 


Subdivisions  of  many  of  the  larger  sub- 
jects are  also  included. 

Geographical  names  are  omitted,  except 
for  a  few  regions  not  having  a  political  ex- 
istence, and  several  countries  for  which 
historical  period  subdivisions  are  given. 

Country  and  other  subheads  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  main  alphabet  instead  of  the 
appendix. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  alphabetical 
arrangement,  following  the  latest  available 
authority,  Webster's  New  international 
dictionary,  I  have  eliminated  hyphenated 
words  as  far  as  possible.  The  International 
omits  the  hyphen  from  many  words  com- 
pounded in  the  Century  dictionary,  the 
authority  followed  in  former  editions.  It 
has  seemed  wise  to  follow  the  Interna- 
tional, as  recording  the  latest  practice,  and 
as  being  much  more  widely  used." 

A.  L.  A.  Booklist — Miss  Elva  L.  Bascom 
has  prepared  the  following  report: 

The  eight  numbers  of  this  volume  that 
are  now  published  (September-April)  have 
contained  1296  titles,  as  follows:  General 
literature,  828  titles;  New  editions,  157 
titles;  Government  documents,  59  titles; 
Piction,  135  titles;  Children's  books,  117 
titles.  The  whole  number  represents  an 
increase  of  246  titles  over  the  number  in- 
cluded for  the  same  period  in  volume  6. 
The  number  of  volumes  examined  has  been 
about  2260,  340  less  than  were  examined 
for  the  whole  of  the  preceding  volume. 

Owing  to  an  increase  of  subscriptions 
the  edition  was  raised  from  4600  to  5000 
with  the  September  number.  This  was, 
however,  reduced  to  4600  again  with  the 
April  number,  the  increased  rate  for  the 
bulk  orders  subscribed  for  by  the  state 
commissions  having  caused  a  material 
change  in  the  size  of  their  orders. 

By  action  of  the  Publishing  board  at 
their  January  meeting  some  changes  were 
made  in  the  price  of  the  Booklist  in 
quantities.  Additional  copies  up  to  ten 
to  a  single  address  are  furnished  at  fifty 
cents  a  year;  ten  or  more  copies,  at  forty 
cents.  These  rates  were  partly  made  to 
enable  libraries  wishing  extra  copies  for 
clipping  and  mounting  to  obtain  them  at 
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the  same  cost  as  that  for  which  the  press 
proofs  were  provided.  The  latter  were 
discontinued  with  the  March  number  owing 
to  a  decision  of  the  Post  office  Department 
that  they  could  not  be  mailed  at  second 
class  rates.  The  Board  voted  that  sub- 
scribers to  these  proofs  should  receive 
finished  copies  of  the  Booklist  till  their 
subscriptions  expired.  The  former  rate 
of  12.50  per  one  hundred  copies  of  the 
Booklist  was  withdrawn  since  that  rate  no 
longer  covers  actual  cost  of  printing. 

There  has  been   no   change   worthy   of 
comment  in  the  assistance  received  from 
the   University  of  Wisconsin   faculty,  in- 
dividual   readers    or   library    workers.     I 
rery  much  regret  the  comparatively  small 
amount    of    assistance    from    the    latter 
source.    The  "tentative  list"  sent  out  the 
first  of  each  month  is  faithfully  checked 
by  about  fifty  librarians,  with  occasional 
comments.      Three    large    libraries — two 
public    and    one    state — contribute    dupli- 
cates of  notes  written  by  their  staffs.  The 
assistance  from  this  source  is,  however, 
?ery   slight  during   the   months   January, 
February   and   March — the  busiest  period 
in  the  library  year.     The  Booklist  would 
certainly  profit  from  the  aid  of  individual 
librarians  who  find  time  to  read  some  of 
the  books  of  the  hour,  or  who  have  readers 
on  whose  Judgment  they  can  rely.  The  time 
required  to  write  down  an  opinion  and  for- 
ward it  would  be  slight.     The  claims  of 
the  Booklist  to  such  assistance  are  pre- 
sented whenever  possible,  but  my  range 
of  acquaintance  and   opportunity  is  com- 
paratively small.     I  would  appreciate  the 
asistance  of  the  members  of  the  Publish- 
ing board  in  securing  more  of  this  valuable 
coK)peration. 

The  source   of   the   largest   amount  of 
assistance  has  been  cut  off,  doubtless  for 
BeTeral  months,   through   the   destruction 
by  fire  of  the  New  York   State   library. 
^m  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  notes 
were  sent  to  the  Booklist  each  month  from 
the  annotation  division.    These  were  dupli- 
cates of  notes  written  for  the  large  "Notes 
file"  maintained  by  that  division  for  many 
years,  which  was  used  very  extensively  in 


preparing  notes  for  the  A.  L.  A.  Catalog. 
These  duplicates  comprise  over  one  half 
of  the  notes  file  in  the  Booklist  office. 

Subject  Index  to  Booklist—The  Subject 
Index  was  completed  in  August  1910  and 
distributed  to  the  subscribers  the  follow- 
ing month.  The  first  annual  supplement, 
for  which  the  Board  gave  authority  at  their 
January  meeting,  will  be  printed  imme- 
diately after  the  entries  in  the  June  num- 
ber are  available.  The  material  for  it  is 
prepared  from  month  to  month,  and  is  in 
constant  use,  in  card  form,  in  assigning 
subject  headings. 

Supplement  to  A.  L.  A.  Catalog — All  the 
work  preliminary  to  the  actual  selection 
of  titles  from  the  large  number  on  file  has 
been  done,  a  provisional  list  of  critics  has 
been  made  up,  and  the  routine  established. 

Periodical  Card  Work — ^In  the  ten  months 
since  the  last  report,  nine  shipments  have 
been  printed,  containing  1984  titles  and 
122,578  cards.  These  figures  do  not  include 
titles  that  have  been  reprinted  because  of 
errors.  This  work  has  called  for  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  correspondence,  and 
is  not  yet  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  It 
should  be  put  on  a  more  business-like  basis, 
the  records  should  be  revised  and  re- 
written, and  if  possible  the  routine  simpli- 
fied. The  length  of  time  between  the  re- 
ceipt of  copy  and  the  printed  cards  should 
be  greatly  decreased.  Since  the  list  of 
periodicals  indexed  is  under  revision,  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  do  more  than 
carry  on  the  current  work. 

The  increased  amount  of  work  has  made 
it  necessary  to  relieve  the  Editor  of  the 
Booklist  from  the  editing  of  the  periodical 
cards,  and  the  whole  question  of  the  issue 
of  these  cards  has  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  special  committee.  No  complete  re- 
port can  be  made  at  this  time,  but  it  may 
be  said  that  the  new  editor,  Mr.  William 
Stetson  Merrill  of  the  Newberry  library, 
has  already  secured  through  this  Com- 
mittee authority  to  make  the  subject  head- 
ings agree  with  those  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  that  correspondence  has 
been  undertaken  in  the  hope  that  some 
agreement  may  be  reached  as  to  general 
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cataloging  rules.  The  code  under  which 
the  work  has  been  carried  on  siiice  the  be- 
ginning is  a  composite  one,  and  differs  in 
several  important  respects  from  the  in- 
ternational rules  endorsed  by  the  A.  L.  A. 
More  radical  changes  in  the  work,  affecting 
the  number  of  titles  and  to  a  certain  extent 
the  character  of  the  titles  to  be  printed  are 
under  consideration. 

Abridged  Catalog  Rules — ^Miss  Theresa 
Hitchler  reports  as  follows  with  reference 
to  this  proposed  publication: 

"I  expected  to  be  able  to  submit  the 
Abridged  A.  L.  A.  catalog  rules  in  com- 
pleted form  at  this  coming  conference,  but 
1  am  not  sufficiently  satisfied  to  call  the 
final  meeting  of  my  committee,  so  I  shall 
have  to  postpone  it  till  fall.  Meantime  I 
may  report  that  they  are  nearing  com- 
pletion, and  that  by  October  or  soon  after. 


I  hope  to  have  them  in  such  shape  as  to 
be  able  to  present  them  to  the  original 
Committee  on  A.  L.  A.  catalog  rules.  I 
want  first  to  send  copies  to  several  cata- 
logers  and  librarians  of  small  libraries  all 
over  the  coimtry  for  criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions and  I  hope  to  have  a  few  informal 
discussions  with  any  I  may  meet  at 
Pasadena." 

Finances — But  ten  months  have  elapsed 
since  the  Publishing  board's  last  annual 
report  was  submitted.  For  the  financial 
statement  usual  at  conferences,  it  may 
suffice  at  this  time  to  refer  to  the  semi- 
annual figures  officially  printed  in  January, 
and  the  statement  for  the  full  year  will 
appear  in  the  Proceedings  issue  of  the  A. 
L.  A.  Bulletin. 

HENRY  E.  LBQLBR, 

Chairman. 


FINANCIAL  REPORT 
Cash  Receipts  June  1,  1910  to  May  31,  1911 

Balance  June  1,  1910  

Trustees  of  E!hdowment  fimd 

Interest  on  Carnegie  fund 

Receipts  from  publications: 

Cash  sales $2,346.50 

On  account  4,310.83 

Interest  on  bank  deposits  

Sundries    

Payments  June  1,  1910  to  May  31,  1911 

Cost  of  publications: 

A.    L.    A    Booklist 11.529.15 

A.  L.  A.  Booklist  subject  index 627.36 

Mending  and  repair  of  books 111.70 

Government  documents  in  small  libraries 83.30 

Essentials  in  library  administration 62.00 

Binding  for  small  libraries 16.44 

Why  do  we  need  a  public  library 220.90 

Catalog  rules  168.30 

Jeffers'  Ldst  of  editions  108.50 

Guide  to  the  use  of  reference  books  456.21 

List  of  Subject  headings 162.00 

550  Children's  books,  Stanley 334.30 

HinU  to  small  libraries 251.89 

Periodical  cards 

Addressograph  machine  and  plates 

Typewriter    

Advertising  

Postage  and  Express   

Rent  at  Madison  office  (thirteen  months) 

Travel    

Salaries    

Expense  at  headquarters 

Supplies  and  incidentals 

Printing   

Balfuice  on  hand  May  31,  1911 


13,365.38 
2,000.00 
2,487.76 


6,657.33 
14.82 
76.87 


14,122.04 

812.98 

29.88 

62.09 

185.87 

285.87 

326.00 

152.34 

4,389.55 

875.00 

966.79 

67.05 

2.337.70 


114,602.16 


I14.602.ie 
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June  1,  1910,  to  March  31,  1911. 

A.  L.  A.  Booklist,  regular  subscriptions 1108  $1,078.00 

Bulk  subscriptions  paid 1,009.05 

Extra   copies    867  94.24    $2,181.29 

Handbook  1,  Essentials  In  library   administration 364  43.39 

Handbook  2,  Cataloging  for  small  libraries 294  43.80 

Handbook  3,  Management  of  traveling  libraries 44  6.36 

Handbook  4,  Aids  in  book  selection 293  31.83 

Handbook  5,  Binding  for  small  libraries 316  40.00 

Handbook  6,  Mending  and  repair  of  books 892  109.35 

Handbook  7.  U.   S.  Government  documents  in  small  li- 
braries      819  91.96        $366.19 

Tract  2,  How  to  start  a  library 63  3.15 

Tract  3.  Traveling  Ubraries   2  .10 

Tract  4.  Library  rooms  and  buildings 71  2.04 

Tract  8,  VUlage  Ubrary   62  3.10 

Tract  9,  Library  school  training 201  6.55 

Tract  10,  Why  do  we  need  a  public  Ubrary? 251  9.54         $24.48 

Foreign  booklists,  French    36  8.83 

Foreign  booklists,  French  fiction 17  .84 

Foreign  booklists,  German    36  17.85 

Foreign  booklists,  Hungarian    16  2.40 

Foreign  booklists,  Norwegian  and  Danish 17  4.25 

Foreign  booklists,  Swedish    27  6.65         $40.32 

Reprints,  etc.  Arbor  day  list 8  .40 

Reprints,  etc.  Bird  books   8  .80 

Reprints,  etc.  Christmas  bulletin   5  .25 

Reprints,  etc.  Library  buildings 25  2.41 

Reprints,  etc.  National  library  problem  today 52  2.10 

Reprints,  etc.  Rational  library  work  with  children 116  2.80           $8.76 

Periodical  cards,  Subscriptions    884.52 

Periodical  cards.  Facsimiles  of  early  texts 

Periodical  cards.  Old  South  leaflets 15  v  6.75 

Periodical  cards.  Reed's  modem  eloquence 11  sets  27.50 

Periodical  cards,  Smithsonian  reports 1  set  9.39       $928.16 

Catalog  rules   465  261.60 

Children's  reading    73  17.73 

Girls  and  women  and  their  clubs 17  4.15 

Kroeger,   Guide  to  reference  books 409  57l!44 

Lamed,  Literature  of  American  history 27  147.90 

Lamed,  Literature  of  American  history.  Supplement 55  44.53 

TJst  of  editions  selected  for  economy  in  bookbuylng 536  13o!30 

Music  list    98  23!61 

Reading  for  the  young 14  10.07 

Reading  for  the  yoimg.  Supplement 9  2.16 

Small   library   buildings 90  109!82 

Stanley,  List  of  550  children's  books 612  8o!58 

Subject  index  to  A.  L.  A.  Booklist 1726  478.36    $1,213.49 

Anniversaries  and   holidays 16  3.94 

Graded  list  of  stories  for  reading  aloud 63  6.19 

Magazines  for  small  libraries 53  5.30         $15.43 

Total  sales  of  publications $4,778.12 
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The  CHAIRMAN:  Mr.  W.  L.  Brown, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  bookbuying, 
has  a  short  statement  to  present. 

Mr.  WALTER  L.  BROWN:  The  Council 
of  the  American  library  association,  in  Jan- 
uary, requested  the  Committee  on  bookbuy- 
ing  to  obtain  an  expression  from  the  book 
sellers  as  to  the  proper  discount  to  the 
library  Association  on  net  fiction.  We 
hoped  to  have  a  conference  with  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Booksellers'  Asso- 
elation*  This  committee  was  not  appoint- 
ed until  the  convention  of  the  Booksellers' 
Association  which  was  held  May  8,  this 
year.  It  is  not  feasible  to  make  a  report 
for  discussion  until  this  conference  has 
been  held,  and  consequently  the  committee 
does  not  think  It  wise  to  present  any  at 
this  time.  This  statement  is  made  as  a  re- 
port of  progress. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  What  action  do  you 
wish  to  take  with  regard  to  the  report  of 
the  Committee?  The  report  will  be  re- 
ceived as  one  of  progress. 

The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  is 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Andrews,  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  ANDREf^^S:  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution,  the  Finance 
committee  submits  the  following  report: 

REPORT  OF  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

To  the  American  Library  Association: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution,  the  Finance  Committee  sub- 
mit the  following  report: 

They  have  duly  considered  the  probable 
income  of  the  Association  for  the  current 
year  and  have  estimated  it  at  116,850, 
and  have  approved  appropriations  made  by 
the  E2xecutive  board  to  that  amount.  The 
details  of  the  estimated  income  and  of 
appropriations  are  given  in  the  January 
number  of  the  Bulletin.  For  the  first  time 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Pub- 
lishing  Board  have  been  included,  so  that 
the  figures  now  exhibit  the  total  financial 
resources  and  expenditures  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee  the  chairman 
has  audited  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer 


and  of  the  secretary  as  assistant  treasurer. 
He  has  found  that  the  receipts  as  stated 
by  the  treasurer  agree  with  the  transfer 
checks  from  the  assistant  treasurer,  and 
with  the  cash  accounts  of  the  latter.  The 
expenditures  as  stated  are  all  accounted 
for  by  properly  approved  vouchers.  The 
bank  balances  and  petty-cash,  as  stated, 
agree  with  the  bank  books  and  petty- 
cash  balances.  The  accounts  of  the 
assistant  treasurer  have  been  found  cor- 
rect as  cash  accounts.  It  has  not  seemed 
necessary  to  check  the  bills  collectable, 
which  consist  of  many  items,  mostly  of 
very  small  amounts. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee  Mr.  E.  H. 
Anderson  has  examined  the  'accounts  of 
the  trustees  for  1910,  has  checked  the  vari- 
ous items  from  bank  books,  vouchers,  etc; 
has  examined  the  securities,  and  certifies 
that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  be- 
lief, the  accounts  are  correct  and  that  the 
securities  are  held  as  stated. 

He  has  similarly  examined  the  accounts 
of  the  trustees  of  1909,  which  were  not 
audited  last  year,  and  certifies  that  all 
items  which  can  now  be  checked  have 
been  found  correct. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted 
for  the  committee. 

CLE:MENT  W.  ANDREWS, 

Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  last  Committee  to 
report  is  that  on  public  documents  and 
Mr.  G.  S.  Godard  of  the  state  library  of 
Connecticut  is  to  report  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  GODARD:  I  desire  to  have  this  re- 
port presented  later  in  order  that  we  may 
have  advantage  of  the  correspondence 
now  in  progress. 

The  report  was  later  presented,  received 
and  referred  to  the  Program  committee  for 
printing. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS 

Your  Committee  on  public  documents  de- 
sires to  express  to  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress the  appreciation  of  the  American 
library  association  for  the  timely  and  valu- 
able    assistance     rendered     to     libraries 
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through  the  medium  of  the  Monthly  list  of 
state  publications  issued  by  the  Document 
section  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Jn  this 
monthly  list  are  announced  the  publications 
issued  by  our  several  states,  month  by 
month,  with  a  brief  summary  of  their  con- 
tents. Your  committee  has  been  informed, 
however,  that  the  publication  of  this  list 
is  often  delayed  through  failure  to  re- 
ceive copies  of  these  documents  promptly. 
As  no  publication  is  mentioned  in  the  List 
which  is  not  in  the  actual  possession  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  state  officials  are 
urged  to  make  special  effort  to  forward 
their  publications  inmiediately  upon  publi- 
cation. By  so  doing,  not  only  will  there 
be  a  copy  of  each  such  publication  acces- 
sible in  our  national  library,  but  the  time, 
place  and  source  of  its  publication  and  a 
suggestion  of  its  contents  will  be  correctly 
announced,  and  the  necessary  cards  for 
cataloging  it,  based  upon  the  document 
itself,  will  be  printed  and  made  available 
at  an  early  date. 

As  many  librarians  are  seriously  handi- 
capped in  their  reference  work  through 
lack  of  definite  information  as  to  what  pub- 
lications have  been  issued  by  the  several 
departments  at  Washington,  until  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  Monthly  catalogue  of  govern- 
ment publications,  which  is  not  published 
until  several  weeks  after  the  period  covered 
by  each  issue,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  be  respect- 
fully urged  to  publish,  if  possible,  a  daily 
or  weekly  check-list  of  all  such  government 
publications  issued  by  the  several  depart- 
ments at  Washington.  Through  such 
a  check-list  librarians  will  be  informed  con- 
cerning the  many  documents  and  reports 
now  called  for,  having  been  mentioned  in 
the  daily  press.  We  believe  this  early  in- 
formation should  be  regularly  supplied  to 
depository  libraries  also. 

At  a  time  when  the  advantages  of  reci- 
procity in  trade  have  been  recognized  by 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  it  is  appro- 
priate that  steps  should  be  taken  to  bring 
about  something  in  the  nature  of  reciproc- 
ity in  public  documents.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  issues  annually  a  large 
number  of  public  documents  that  would  be 


of  service  to  Canadian  public  libraries; 
similarly  the  Government  of  the  Dominion 
issues  many  publications  that  would  be  of 
value  to  the  libraries  of  the  United  States. 
Reprenentations  might  be  made  to  the  two 
goveinments  looking  to  the  adoption  of 
some  plan  by  which  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  at  Washington  could  be  made 
an  agent  for  the  distribution  of  Canadian 
public  documents  to  American  libraries, 
and  the  King's  Printer  at  Ottawa  an  agent 
for  the  distribution  of  United  States  public 
documents  to  Canadian  libraries. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

GEO.  S.  GODARD, 
Chairman. 

The  reports  of  the  committees  on  inter- 
national relations,  library  administration 
and  work  for  the  blind  were  carried  over 
to  the  next  general  session. 

The  secretary  read  greetings  from  Mr. 
Herbert  Bailie,  Secretary  of  the  Libraries 
association  of  New  Zealand,  and  from  the 
Texas  library  association  and  library  com- 
mission. 

Adjourned. 

SECOND  GENERAL  SESSION 

(Shakespeare  Club,  Saturday,  May  20, 

9:30  a.  m.) 

Mr.  C.  W.  Andrews  presiding. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  From  the  program  of 
the  first  general  session  three  items  have 
come  over  in  the  nature  of  unfinished  busi- 
ness. The  Chairman  is  informed  that  the 
Committee  on  international  relations  have 
no  report  to  present. 

The  Committee  on  library  administration, 
the  report  of  which  came  very  late  last 
evening,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chairman  Just  in  time  for  him  to  look  it 
over  and  as  it  consists  largely  of  statistics, 
which  must  be  read  to  be  understood,  and 
unless  there  is  other  disposition  desired, 
this  report  will  be  received,  under  the  rule, 
and  referred  to  the  Program  committee. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  LI- 
BRARY ADMINISTRATION 
During  the  past  year  the  committee  sent 
to  the  187  libraries  which  had  replied  to 
the  questionnaire  circulated  in  1908  copies 
of  the  new  questionnaire  approved  by  the 
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association  at  the  1910  meeting.  This  ques- 
tionnaire would,  it  was  hoped,  bring  forth 
some  information  of  Interest  relating  to 
current  practice  in  the  treatment  of  the 
staft  in  various  libraries.  Tour  committee 
herewith  presents  some  of  the  answers 
received. 

Of  the  187  libraries  addressed,  137  re- 
plied more  or  less  fully.  As  in  former  re- 
ports,  these   have  been   arranged    in    8 


Promotions.  Only  1  library  in  class  B 
and  2  in  Group  C  give  examinations  for 
promotion.  In  these  three  cases  civil  ser- 
vice examinations  are  given  to  determine 
fitness.  Fifteen  libraries  of  Group  B  base 
promotions  on  length  of  service,  but  all  but 
3  of  these  state  that  fitness  is  also  consid- 
ered. Nine  make  promotions  upon  merit, 
but  whether  length  of  service  is  considered 
is  not  stated. 


The  following  table  shows  the 

Bize  and  expenditures  of  the  libraries  included: 

Gboup  a 

Gboup  B 

Gboup  C 

Highest 

Lowest  Average 

Highest  Lowest  Average 

Highest  Lowest  Average 

Size 
Number  of  volumes 

9650 

5093      7149 

47494 

10164  26400 

224361  50931  103742 

Volumes  added  annually 

1275 

206        541 

5072 

343     1903 

26320    1588      8451 

Finances 

Total  annual  income 

$4699 

1329    $2815 

$27282 

$922  $9311 

$180078  $9004  $4^266 

**         *'        •xp«ditBrei 

4496 

245      2724 

22000 

780     8206 

125802    9004    42084 

Expenditures  for   books, 

periodicals,  binding,  etc. 
Expenditures  for  salaries 

1493 

104        691 

8598 

514     2491 

35288    2149    11476 

2209 

100      1234 

10137 

550     3598 

62275    5141    18000 

Expenditures     for    other 

purposes 

3197 

140        923 

9377 

240     2157 

28009    1714    8268 

groups:  Group  A  (17  Hbraries)  1,000  to 
10,000  volumes;  Group  B  (79  libraries) 
10,000  to  60,000  volumes;  Group  C  (41  li- 
braries) 50,000  to  200,000  volumes.  One  in 
Group  G  has  recently  passed  the  200,000 
mark,  but  its  figures  were  used. 

Grades.  The  libraries  of  Group  A  are 
evidently  too  small  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  graded  service.  Eleven  libraries 
reported,  but  none  of  these  had  grades.  In 
Group  B,  62  reported,  only  4  of  which  had 
a  graded  service,  although  1  other  reports 
that  it  hopes  soon  to  establish  grades.  In 
Group  C,  11  libraries  have  a  graded  service, 
28  do  not,  and  2  did  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  what  is  in- 
cluded in  the  graded  service,  the  answers 
are  too  Indefinite  to  admit  of  any  conclu- 
sions of  value.  There  seems  to  be  no  uni- 
formity in  regard  to  grading  and  conse- 
quently no  method  of  comparing  the  sala- 
ries paid  the  grades  in  various  libraries; 
at  least  the  information  necessary  for  this 
is  not  available  to  your  committee. 


Of  the  11  libraries  of  Group  C  which  have 
a  graded  service  3  use  examinations  as  a 
means  of  determining  fitness  for  promo- 
tion; in  the  others  promotions  are  based 
on  fitness  for  the  position  as  determined 
by  past  work.  In  the  case  of  the  other  22 
libraries  reporting,  the  basis  of  promotion 
is  the  merit  of  the  assistant  as  determined 
by  the  librarian. 

Qualifications  of  Assistants.  Eleven  li- 
braries of  Group  A  answered.  Two  of 
these  require  apprentice  training,  2  re- 
quire a  high  school  education,  and  3  re- 
quire a  high  school  education  supplement- 
ed by  apprenticeship.  The  others  do  not 
report  any  fixed  standards. 

In  Group  B,  35  libraries  require  a  high 
school  education  or  an  equivalent;  10  of 
these  require  in  addition  satisfactory  ap- 
prenticeship for  a  period  varying  from  4  to 
12  months  and  2  require  a  summer  library 
course.  Two  libraries  require  a  one-year 
library  school  course  and  2  require  pre- 
vious experience.  One  unfortunate  libra- 
rian reports  "political  influence  only**  as 
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the  necessary  qualification  and  hastens  to 
disclaim  personal  responsihility  for  this 
standard.  The  other  libraries  from  which 
answers  were  received  have  no  formal 
standards. 

Seventeen  Group  C  libraries  require  at 
least  a  hig^  school  education,  1  requires  in 
addition  a  municipal  civil  service,  1  a  sum- 
mer library  school  course  and  1  an  appren- 
ticeship. Eight  libraries  require  library 
school  training,  but  3  of  these  will  accept 
their  own  apprentice  training  instead. 
Two  use  civil  service  examinations  to  de- 
termine fitness,  and  2  others  require  a  col- 
lege education.  The  other  8  libraries 
which  answered  the  question  did  not  give 
any  definite  statement  of  requirements. 

So  far  as  there  is  any  agreement  as  to 
the  necessary  educational  qualification,  a 
high  school  course  is  the  minimum.  In  the 
case  of  the  larger  libraries  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  require  a  college  education  for 
important  positions.  Ck>urtesy  and  tact 
are  the  two  personal  qualities  most  often 
mentioned,  while  executive  ability,  neat- 
ness and  accuracy  are  often  mentioned. 

Library  School  Graduates.  Of  the  10  li- 
braries in  Group  A  reporting,  4  have  1 
graduate  each,  2  of  these  being  graduates 
of  a  school  having  a  two-year  course. 
Four  have  1  person  each  who  has  attended 
a  summer  school  and  2  have  no  school 
trained  persons. 

In  Group  B,  64  libraries  answered,  25  of 
which  had  no  trained  people;  6  had  stu- 
dents from  summer  schools,  but  no  stu- 
dents from  the  regular  schools.  The  re- 
maining 33  libraries  employed  25  grradu- 
ates  of  two-year  courses  and  32  graduates 
of  one-year  courses;  of  these  one  library 
had  6,  another  4,  another  3  and  15  had  2 
each,  the  remaining  14  having  only  1  each. 

Forty  libraries  in  Group  C  answered,  8 
reporting  none  of  the  staff  as  having  for- 
mal instruction  and  1  other  having  only 
an  assistant  trained  in  a  summer  course. 
The  remaining  32  libraries  reported  169  as- 
sistants who  had  had  systematic  training. 

No  tendency  to  insist  upon  the  value  of 
training  in  special  departments  could  be 
discovered.  The  trained  assistants  are 
scattered  through  all  departments. 


College  Graduates.  Three  libraries  in 
Group  A  have  a  total  of  5  college  gradu- 
ates, 2  having  2  each. 

In  Group  B,  31  libraries  reported  no  col- 
lege graduates  and  28  from  1  to  5,  the 
total  number  being  41.  One  library  had  5, 
one  had  3,  and  7  had  2  graduates.  Nine  of 
these  41  were  librarians,  8  were  assist- 
ant librarians,  8  were  in  reference  depart- 
ments, 3  catalogers,  10  in  the  lending  de- 
partment and  3  unspecified. 

Forty  answers  were  received  from  Group 
C,  and  of  these  libraries  9  reported  no  col- 
lege graduates.  Nine  of  the  other  libra- 
ries had  only  one  graduate,  6  had  two,  4 
had  three,  2  had  five,  3  had  six,  1  had 
seven,  4  had  eight,  1  had  twelve,  and  1  fif- 
teen. As  in  the  other  groups  these  gradu- 
ates are  distributed  throughout  all  depart- 
ments. So  far  as  can  be  discerned,  there  is 
no  general  tendency  to  Insist  upon  college 
training  as  a  requisite  for  any  branch  of 
the  work  in  libraries  of  the  size  under  dis- 
cussion. 

Control  of  Staff.  In  13  Group  A  libraries 
the  board  of  trustees  make  appointments, 
in  12  the  librarian  appoints,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  board.  Two  libraries  did 
not  answer.  In  11  libraries  the  assistants 
are  responsible  to  the  librarian  and  in  2 
to  the  board;  4  libraries  did  not  answer. 
Evidently  removals  are  very  uncommon  in 
these  libraries,  as  only  5  answered  the 
question  concerning  them.  In  two  of  these 
the  librarian,  in  the  other  3  the  board, 
makes  removals. 

In  Group  B,  67  libraries  reported  on 
question  eighteen.  In  15  of  these  the  libra- 
rian makes  appointments,  while  in  52  the 
board  of  trustees  appoints  directly.  In 
many  of  these  libraries,  and  probably  in 
nearly  all,  the  board  merely  ratifies  the 
recommendation  of  the  librarian.  Seventy 
libraries  reported  that  the  assistants  were 
responsible  to  the  librarian,  only  1  report- 
ing that  the  staff  was  responsible  to  the 
trustees.  EiVidently  removals  are  not  se- 
rious practical  administrative  problems, 
for  only  46  libraries  answered,  many  oth- 
ers saying  merely  that  none  had  ever  been 
made.  In  7  libraries  the  librarian  makes 
removals,  in  36  the  board,  and  in  3  the 
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Salaries  of  Librarian  and  Asaiatant  Librarian 


240 

260 

300 

350 

360 

400 

416 

420 

450 

480 

500 

520 

540 

550 

560 

600 

624 

660 

690 

700 

720 

750 

780 

800 

840 

850 

900 

930 

1000 

1080 

1100 

1200 

1260 

1320 

1400 

1416 

1500 

1600 

1650 

1700 

1740 

1800 

1946 

2000 

2100 

2200 

2230 

2400 

2500 

2700 

3000 

3200 

3500 

3600 

4000 

4500 

5000 

eooo 


Group  A 
Libn.         Asst. 

2 

1 

2 


2 
1 


1 
1 


Number  of  libraries 

Group  B 

Llbn.         A»8t. 


3 
2 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
5 
2 
1 
2 
1 


5 


1 
6 


3 
1 


1 
1 

i' 

1 


1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
9 

•  • 

6 

•  • 

3 

18 


12 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

1 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 


6 


Group  C 
Libn.       A  silt. 

1 


3 

1 


•  t 


4 
1 
5 


1 
4 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
4 
1 
1 
I 


1 
1 


1 
1 

•  m 

1 

4 
1 
1 

•  • 

1 
4 
1 


4 

1 


1 
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civil  service  commission  after  the  presen- 
tation of  charges.  One  librarian  says  that 
removals  have  never  been  necessary  as 
'*the  imsaUsfactory  assistant  resigns;  the 
satisfactory  ones  marry." 

In  12  libraries  of  Group  C  the  librarian 
makes  appointments  directly,  in  27  the 
board  of  trustees  exercise  this  function. 
Of  39  libraries  reporting,  only  1  states 
that  the  assistants  are  directly  responsible 
to  the  board.  In  11  libraries  the  librarian 
makes  removals,  in  1  the  civil  service 
board  has  this  authority  and  in  22  the 
board  of  trustees  remove  unsatisfactory 
assistants.  The  other  libraries  did  not 
answer  the  question. 

Salaries  of  Assistants.    Only  Group  C  li- 
braries are  here  considered,  and  the  re- 
turns from  these  are  often  not  clear,  as  in 
many  of  the  smaller  libraries  the  work  is 
not  clearly  differentiated  into  departments. 
The  average   salaries   for  the  senior  as- 
sistants are  as  follows:     Cataloging  |950; 
Reference  |i,010;    Circulation  |875;    Chil- 
dren's   1770;    Order    |970;    Binding    |770; 
Branches  |760.     The  junior  assistants  in 
all  the   departments  are   paid   practically 
equal  salaries,  these  ranging  from  |360  to 
$900.     The  average  for  the  highest  grade 
of  junior  assistants  is  approximately  |750. 
The  best  paid  department  is  the  reference 
department,  in  which  45  per  cent  of  the 
senior  assistants  receive  |1,000  or  more; 
the  corresponding  figures  for  the  other  de- 
partments being:    Catalog  23  per  cent.  Cir- 
culation 34  per  cent.  Children's  28  per  cent. 
Order  40  per  cent,  Binding  17  per  cent. 

While  these  averages  probably  represent 
current  practice  with  a  fair  degree  of  ac- 
curacy, it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
returns  are  very  incomplete  and  that  fuller 
information  might  modify  them  consider- 
ably. Your  committee  had  hoped  that  defi- 
nite information  could  be  obtained  on  this 
point  and  is  disappointed  in  not  being  able 
to  render  a  precise  report 

Substitutes.  In  Group  A  substitutes  are 
paid  from  7^  to  25  cents  an  hour,  10  cents 
an  hour  being  the  usual  rate.  In  Group  B, 
the  prices  range  from  10  to  25  cents,  15 
cents  an  hour  being  the  most  common 
rate.  Where  substitutes  are  engaged  by 
the  day  the  usual  rate  is  |1.    A  few  libra- 


ries in  Group  C  pay  35  cents  an  hour  for 
substitutes,  the  popular  rates  are  15  and 
25  cents  an  hour,  and  the  daily  rate  is  |1 
in  nearly  every  case. 

Hours  of  labor.  In  Group  A  the  average 
is  40  hours  weekly,  the  extremes  being  48, 
and  30  hours  and  44  hours  the  usual  time 
required. 

The  average  for  Group  B,  71  libraries 
reporting,  is  41  hours.  Thirty  of  these  li- 
braries require  42  hours,  six  require  41,  six 
require  45,  nine  48  and  five  39.  The  re- 
mainder require  from  29  to  52  hours 
weekly. 

In  Group  C,  41  libraries  reported;  one 
reporting  a  schedule  of  72  hours  weekly! 
Leaving  this  one  extreme  case  out  of  con- 
sideration, the  average  is  45  hours. 
The  shortest  schedule  calls  for  39  hours 
and  the  longest  for  48  hours,  the  common- 
est being  either  42,  44,  or  48  hours. 

Four  libraries  in  Group  A  reported  that 
they  did  not  open  on  Sunday.  Of  the  10 
others  which  reported,  5  required  work 
without  extra  pay  and  5  did  not  require  it. 
Two  of  the  latter  pay  extra  for  Sunday 
work. 

In  Group  B,  74  libraries  reported.  Thir- 
ty-six require  Sunday  work,  of  which  num- 
ber 7  pay  extra.  Eight  others  say  that 
time  is  allowed  on  other  days  and  this  is 
probably  true  with  most  of  the  others. 
Fourteen  libraries  do  not  require  Sunday 
work,  nine  of  these  paying  members  of  the 
staff  who  work  on  that  day.  Twenty-four 
libraries  are  closed  on  Sunday. 

In  Group  C,  12  libraries  require  Sunday 
work,  2  paying  extra.  Twenty-six  do  not 
require  it,  17  of  these  paying  extra.  Three 
libraries  do  not  open. 

Holidays.  Of  12  Group  A  libraries,  6 
close  on  holidays,  2  pay  extra,  2  require 
assistants  to  serve  in  rotation,  1  gives 
equivalent  time  and  1  uses  substitutes. 

In  Group  B,  43  libraries  close  on  all  hol- 
idays and  8  others  close  on  those  generally 
observed.  In  7  which  are  open  equivalent 
time  is  allowed,  in  3  others  extra  pay  and 
in  7  the  assistants  work  in  rotation,  while 
2  libraries  employ  substitutes.  Only  3  re- 
port no  observance  of  holidays. 

In  Group  C,  24  libraries  close  on  all  im- 
portant  holidays,    6    employ   substitutes. 
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9  give  extra  pay,  1  calls  for  volunteers 
and  1  is  open  as  usual. 

Sick  leave.  In  Group  A,  6  libraries  pay 
full  salaries  for  short  sick  leaves,  1  re- 
quires the  absentee  to  furnish  a  substitute 
and  1  treats  each  case  individually. 

In  Group  B,  6  libraries  allow  no  sick 
leave,  3  require  the  absentee  to  furnish  a 
substitute,  2  deduct  the  time  from  vaca- 
tions and  8  treat  cases  individually.  One 
library  allows  3  weeks  sick  leave  annually, 
6  allow  2  weeks,  1  allows  16  days,  1  allows 

10  days  and  1  allows  6  days.  Three  deduct 
no  pay  for  a  month,  1  for  three  weeks,  2 
for  two  weeks,  1  for  ten  days,  2  for  one 
week,  1  for  three  days,  1  for  two  days. 
Twenty-one  give  full  pay  for  sick  leave  in 
reasonable  amount. 

In  Group  C,  2  libraries  allow  no  sick 
leave,  3  treat  cases  individually  and  3  re- 
quire a  substitute  to  be  furnished.  One 
gives  one  month  annually,  1  three  weeks, 
one  15  days,  10  give  2  weeks  and  1  gives 
10  days.  Of  the  others  one  gives  half  pay 
for  1  week  and  one-quarter  pay  for  3 
weeks.  Two  make  no  deductions  for  a 
month  of  illness,  2  for  3  weeks,  4  for  2 
weeks,  and  6  give  full  pay  for  an  unspeci- 
fied length  of  time. 

Vacations.  Six  libraries  in  Group  A  give 
1  month  of  vacation,  2  give  three  weeks 
and  5  give  2  weeks.  One  library  in  each  of 
the  last  two  classes  gives  an  extra  week  to 
the  librarian.  In  Group  B,  20  libraries  give 
a  month  of  vacation,  4  give  4  weeks,  9  give  3 
weeks,  24  give  2  weeks,  and  1  no  time. 
One  library  gives  two  weeks  including  sick 
leave.  Four  libraries  give  1  month  lo  the 
librarian,  and  three  weeks  to  assistants,  4 
give  1  month  to  the  librarian  and  2  weeks 
to  assistants,  and  3  give  4  weeks  to  the 
librarian  and  2  weeks  to  assistants. 

In  Group  C,  I  library  gives  the  librarian 
and  heads  of  departments  2  months,  other 
assistants  1  month.  Seven  give  1  month 
to  all,  1  gives  department  heads  a  month 
and  assistants  3  weeks.  Four  give  4  weeks 
to  all.  Sixteen  give  3  weeks;  one  of  these 
allowing  an  extra  week  to  the  librarian. 
Twelve  give  2  weeks.  Two  of  the  last 
class  allow  2  extra  weeks  and  2  allow  1 
extra  week  to  department  heads. 


Staff  I^Meetings.  Only  1  library  in  Group 
A  has  formal  staff  conferences.  In  Group 
B,  27  do  not  and  36  do  have  them.  Six 
of  the  latter  hold  their  meetings  at  monthly 
intervals.  2  bi-weekly,  19  weekly,  and  9  at 
irregular  intervals.  All  these  libraries  but  1 
require  attendance,  27  give  the  time  to  the 
assistants  and  8  require  them  to  attend 
in  addition  to  the  regular  time.  Only  9 
Group  C  libraries  report  no  form  of  staff 
meetings,  while  31  have  them.  Two  librar 
ries  have  weekly  meetings,  4  have  them 
every  two  weeks,  13  every  month,  1  bi- 
monthly and  10  irregularly.  Nineteen  re- 
quire attendance  and  11  do  not.  Three  do 
not  give  the  time,  3  give  one-half  the  time 
and  23  give  all  time  required. 

Annual  Reports.  In  regard  to  the  men- 
tion of  special  members  of  the  staff  in  annu- 
al reports  practice  is  about  equally  divided. 
In  Group  A,  5  libraries  do  and  4  do  not 
mention  individuals,  in  Group  B  the  figures 
are  24  and  34  respectively  and  in  Group 
C  19  and  16.  The  usual  reasons  given 
against  the  practice  are  that  the  reports 
are  too  brief  to  permit  such  mention,  that 
it  is  unwise  to  discriminate  between  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  and  that  those  not  men- 
tioned feel  injured,  that  the  library  work 
should  be  presented  impersonally  or  that  it 
is  impossible  to  differentiate  accurately 
the  work  of  individuals.  The  usual  rea- 
sons for  the  practice  are  that  justice  re- 
quires credit  to  be  given  and  that  it  en- 
courages members  of  the  staff  to  do  good 
work. 

Apprentice  Classes.  Eight  Group  A  li- 
braries reported,  4  of  which  had  appren- 
tice courses.  All  required  a  high  school 
education  for  admission  and  none  guar- 
anteed positions.  One  course  is  five 
months,  1  six  months,  and  1  two  years. 
Two  hours  of  formal  instruction  and  2 
hours  of  practice  work  were  required  daily 
in  each. 

Forty  libraries  of  Group  B  give  appren- 
tice courses,  28  do  not  Twenty-three  ad- 
mit on  high  school  certificates,  1  requires 
a  collegiate  education  and  9  give  entrance 
examinations;  the  others  admit  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  librarian.  The  time  required 
varies  from  1  to  12  months,  the  periods  of 
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three,  six  and  nine  months  being  usual 
and  equally  popular.  The  one-month 
course  calls  for  208  hours  of  practice  work. 
The  twelve-month  course  averages  360 
hours  of  formal  instruction  and  1,200  hours 
of  practice.  The  nine-month  courses  aver- 
age 117  hours  formal  instruction  and  1,300 
hours  of  practice.  The  averages  in  the 
six-month  courses  are  215  and  872  hours 
respectively.  In  the  three-month  courses 
400  hours  is  an  average  and  very  little  for- 
mal instruction  is  given. 

Twenty  Group  C  libraries  have  no  ap- 
prentice courses;  18  give  them.  Three 
courses  cover  3  months'  work,  9  six 
months'  and  6  from  7  to  9  months'.  The 
three-month  courses  call  for  an  average  of 
52  hours  of  formal  instruction  and  400  of 
practice,  the  six-month  courses  for  145  and 
650  hours  and  the  others  for  200  and  1,130 
hours  respectively. 

HARRISON  W.  GRAVER,  Ghairman. 
H.  M.  LYDENBERG, 
ETHEL  F.  McGOLLOUGH 

Gommittee. 
The  CHAIRMAN:  Another  committee  re- 
port not  presented  yesterday  is  that  on 
library  work  with  the  blind,  and  Mr.  J.  L. 
Gillis,  of  the  State  library,  Sacramento, 
will  present  a  report  from  that  Gommittee. 
Mr.  J.  L.  GILLIS:  Mrs.  Delfino,  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  to  present  this,  but  was  un- 
able to  attend,  and  I  received  this  part  of 
the  report  yesterday  afternoon,  which  is 
merely  a  statement  of  her  work,  giving  the 
events  that  have  taken  place  in  the  work 
among  the  blind  within  the  last  year.  I 
don't  know  as  it  is  necessary  to  read  the 
report,  but  I  move  the  adoption  and  recom- 
mend that  it  be  referred  to  the  Gommittee 
for  printing. 

The  GHAIRMAN:  Unless  there  is  ob- 
jection, under  the  rule,  the  report  will  be 
raceived  and  referred  to  the  Program  com- 
mittee. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
WORK  WITH  THE  BLIND 

The  Gommittee  on  work  with  the  blind 
reports  as  follows: 

Following  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Asa  Don 
Dickinson  from  the  committee,  Mr.  James 


L.  Gillis,  state  librarian  of  Galifomia,  was 
appointed  in  his  place. 

By  request  of  the  editor  the  report  of  the 
Gommittee  presented  at  the  Mackinac 
Island  Gonference,  1910,  was  reprinted  in 
the  Outlook  for  the  blind,  January,  1911, 
vol.  4,  no.  4. 

With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred volumes  in  circulation  at  the  time,  the 
New  York  state  library  for  the  blind  was 
totally  destroyed  by  fire,  March  29,  1911. 

After  July  1,  1911,  the  reading  room  for 
the  blind  in  the  Library  of  Gongress  will 
be  discontinued.  The  embossed  books 
have  been  transferred  to  the  public  library 
of  Washington,  D.  G.,  under  whose  auspices 
they  will  hereafter  be  circulated. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  attended 
the  sessions  of  the  Blind  Workers'  Exhibi- 
tion held  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
New  York.  April  26-29, 1911,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
blind.  The  exhibit  of  the  Department  for 
the  blind  of  the  New  York  public  library, 
in  care  of  Miss  L.  M.  Goldthwaite,  was  very 
complete  and  exceedingly  well  arranged. 
The  Pennsylvania  home  teaching  society 
also  sent  an  exhibit  in  Moon  type  in  charge 
of  a  home  teacher. 

The  New  Jersey  commission  for  the  blind 
now  employs  two  home  teachers  who  in- 
struct the  adult  blind  in  their  homes.  The 
Free  public  library  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has 
begun  the  circulation  of  embossed  books. 

The  Perkins  institution  has  about  1,000 
old  and  new  line  type  books  for  distribu- 
tion among  libraries  provided  recipi- 
ents will  pay  freight  charges.  Any  libra- 
rian desiring  to  take  advantage  of  this  offer 
may  secure  a  list  of  the  titles  available  by 
writing  to  B.  E.  Allen,  Director,  South  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

The  New  York  Association  for  the  blind 
of  New  York  Gity  issued  a  new  magazine 
for  children  in  American  Braille  entitled 
"The  Searchlight" 

The  plates  for  embossing  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  American  Braille  were  recently 
completed  by  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
blind  and  transferred  to  the  American  Bible 
Society  to  whom  orders  for  copies  should 
be  sent. 
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The  Xavier  Braille  Publication  society 
for  the  blind,  824  Oakdale  Avenue,  Chicago, 
was  organized  during  the  year.  "The  aim 
of  the  Society  Is  to  place  gratuitously  with- 
in the  reach  of  the  blind  throughout  the 
United  States  Catholic  literature  In  raised 
Braille  print,  of  which  they  have  hitherto 
been  wholly  deprived." 

The  Society  for  the  promotion  of  church 
work  among  the  blind,  Philadelphia,  Is 
about  to  Issue  a  second  edition  of  the  Hym- 
nal of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  In 
American  Braille,  the  first  edition  being 
exhausted.  The  Society  has  also  arranged 
to  publish  the  music  of  the  Hymnal. 

The  eleventh  convention  of  the  American 
association  of  workers  for  the  blind  will  be 
held  at  Overbrook,  Pa.,  June  20-23. 

EMMA  R.  NEISSER  DELFINO, 

Chairman. 

This  brings  us  to  this  morning's  program 
and  the  first  Item  Is  "The  effect  of  the  com- 
mission form  of  government  on  library  con- 
trol." I  have  the  pleasure  of  Introducing 
Miss  ALICE  S.  TYLER, 

EFFECT   OF   THE   COMMISSION    PLAN 
OF  CITY  GOVERNMENT  ON  PUBLIC 

LIBRARIES 

In  presenting  so  new  a  subject  as  this. 
It  seems  necessary  to  consider  some 
fundamental  facts  regarding  the  origin 
and  evolution  of  the  commission  plan, 
and  also  to  note  in  some  degree  the 
rapid  spread  of  the  Idea  In  the  few 
years  since  its  inauguration.  The  plan 
dates  from  the  year  1901  after  the  disaster 
at  Galveston,  Texas,  when  the  necessity 
for  the  Immediate  rehabilitation  of  that 
city  was  confronted  by  her  people.  The 
Texas  legislature  enacted  the  laws  promptly 
which  were  urged  by  the  Galveston  citizens 
to  meet  the  emergency,  and  other  cities  in 
that  state  seeing  the  success  which  attended 
the  plan  in  Galveston  also  adopted  it,  no- 
tably the  city  of  Houston,  where  with  cer- 
tain modifications  the  plan  has  been  equally 
successfiil.  The  splendid  results  which 
followed  the  new  method  of  government 
inaugurated  in  Galveston  became  known 
throu^out  the  country  as  the  "Galveston 
plan."  Other  states,  one  after  another,  have 


followed  Texas  in  enacting  legislation,  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  cities  within  their  borders 
to  adopt  a  similar  plan  of  local  govern- 
ment, though  in  some  it  is  greatly  modified; 
the  states  being  Alabama,  California,  Colo- 
rado, Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisi- 
ana, Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Mississippi,     Missouri,     North     Carolina, 
North  Dakota,   Oklahoma,  Oregon,   South 
Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Washington,    West    Virginia,    Wisconsin.^ 
In  New  York  state  such  legislation  has 
been  actively  urged  by  the  city  of  Buffalo 
and  other  cities  but  has  not  yet  been  en- 
acted.   About  125  cities  in  26  states  have 
acted  favorably  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
commission  plan  of  municipal  government 
What  it  the  commission  plan  of  govern- 
ment?   The  underlsring  principle  is  com- 
paratively simple.    It  centralizes  municipal 
authority  and  responsibility  in  a  limited 
group  of  men  called  commissioners.    These 
with  the  mayor  are  elected  by  the  city  at 
large.    The   plan   does   away   with   party 
nominations,  ward  divisions  and  aldermen, 
and  with  the  petty  prejudices  and  antag- 
onisms of  the  various  localities  in  the  city. 
This  board  or  commission,  (usually  5  mem- 
bers) devote  their  entire  time  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  affairs  of  the  city,  and  are 
paid   reasonable   salaries   therefor.    They 
divide  the  duties  of  the  city  government 
among  themselves  into  five  departments, 
usually     designated     as     public     affairs, 
accounts  and  finance,  public  safety,  streets 
and  public  improvements,  and  parks  and 
public  property.    They  then  elect  all  the 
subordinate    ofilcers     necessary     to    con- 
ducting    the     city     business,     such     as 
chief  of  police,   police  Judge,   city  clerk, 
library  trustees,  city  engineer,  city  treas- 
urer,   city    auditor,    etc.     All    other   sub- 
ordinates,  except   common   laborers,   are 
selected  under  civil  service  rules  adminis- 
tered by  a  civil  service  commission,  and 
are  removable  only  for  misconduct  or  lack 
of  attention  to  duties,  or  activity  in  political 
matters.    The   commissioners   and   mayor 
not  only  act  as  the  administrative  heads  of 
their  respective  departments,  but  also  con- 

*  Some  of  theiif>  ittatrs  allow  cities  to  frame  their 
own  charteni,  and  hence  may  be  terme<l  "home 
rule**  stateff. 
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Btitute  the  city  ooancil  and  as  such  legislate 
for  the  city.  They  are  usually  elected  for 
a  period  of  two  years.  Emphasis  is  laid 
upon  a  business-like  administration,  and 
responsibility  is  definitely  fixed  upon  each 
commissioner  who  is  the  head  of  a  special 
department  Publicity  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant features  of  the  plan.  The  meetings 
of  the  commission  are  oi>en,  and  the  public 
can  easily  know  whether  matters  are  man- 
aged with  integrity  and  efficiency,  or  if  a 
commissioner  is  failing  in  his  responsi- 
bility. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  commission 
system  of  government  has  in  effect  re- 
introduced the  New  E^ngland  system  of 
town  goTemment  by  a  board  of  selectmen. 
We  recognize  the  fact  that  large  town 
meetings  of  all  of  the  electors  could  not  be 
conducted  upon  a  deliberative  basis,  and 
the  ballot  must  of  necessity  be  made  use  of 
to  secure  an  expression  of  the  popular  will. 
The  election  is  therefore  a  substitute  for 
the  town  meeting  and  the  recall,  initiative 
and  referendum  incorporated  in  most  of 
the  commission  plan  schemes  eive  to  the 
citizens  all  of  the  privileges  reserved  by 
the  electors  of  the  New  E^ngland  town. 

No  attempt  is  here  made  to  discuss  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  commission 
plan  of  city  government,  further  than  to 
consider  such  points  as  are  related  to 
library  interests.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  under  the  plan,  the 
council  or  commission  is  vested  with  all 
executive,  legislative  and  Judicial  powers, 
formerly  possessed  and  exercised  by  vari- 
ous boards  and  officers,  under  the  ordinary 
method  of  city  control.  Those  who  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  the  plan  find  in  this 
feature  much  to  criticise;  i.e.  the  difficulty 
of  one  body  both  legislating  by  determining 
policy,  and  at  the  same  time  administering; 
or,  in  other  words,  levying  the  taxes  and 
also  disbursing  the  funds.  Within  the  last 
month,  however,  we  have  seen  the  declara- 
tion of  so  thorough  a  student  as  Governor 
Woodrow  Wilson,  of  New  Jersey,  that  it  is 
not  inherently  impracticable  to  combine 
the  legislative  and  executive  functions  in 
one  body.  He  says,  "There  is  no  necessity 
tor  keeping  the  three  codrdinate  branches 


of  government  distinct,  and  free  from  inter- 
ferences. The  pretense  that  the  three 
branches  are  distinct  is  responsible  for 
more  corruption  than  any  other  single 
feature  of  our  system.  They  are  not,  and 
cannot  be  kept  separate,  and  all  that  the 
pretense  accomplishes  is  that  it  substitutes 
underground  relations  for  open,  honorable 
relations."* 

Among  the  modifications  of  the  original 
Galveston  plan,  one  of  the  best  known  is 
that  which  is  sometimes  termed  the  Des 
Moines  plan,  which  was  secured  by  an  act 
of  the  Iowa  legislature  in  1907.  Inasmuch 
as  the  actual  operation  of  this  law  is  in  a 
degree  familiar  to  the  writer,  on  accoimt  of 
residence  within  that  state,  some  of  the 
features  of  that  law  are  the  basis  fbr  certain 
statements  made  herein. 

In  securing  information  for  this  paper 
a  list  of  questions  was  sent  to  about  50 
libraries  in  cities  under  the  commission 
plan.    The  questions  were: 

1.  How  long  has  the  commission  plan 
been  operative  in  your  city? 

2.  Did  it  make  a  change  in  number  of  li- 
brary trustees  and  method  of  appointment? 

3.  Is  the  supervision  of  the  library 
assigned  to  a  department  of  the  city  govern- 
ment? Or,  have  the  trustees  full  authority? 

4.  How  many  library  trustees  and  how 
appointed  and  for  how  long  a  term?  Is 
there  provision  for  continuity  by  varying 
length  of  terms? 

5.  What  is  your  method  of  levying  the 
tax  for  library  maintenance?  Does  this 
differ  from  former  practice? 

6.  Do  you  consider  that  your  library  has 
profited  by  the  change  of  your  city  to  the 
commission  plan?    In  what  way? 

7.  Does  the  plan  place  the  librarian  and 
staff  under  civil  service  rules? 

8.  Has  there  been  any  effort  to  include 
other  educational  interests,  (i.e.  the 
schools)  imder  the  commission  plan  of 
your  city? 

9.  Is  the  general  law  of  your  state  rel- 
ative to  public  libraries  still  operative, 
even  though  the  commission  plan  has  been 
adopted? 

Replies    were    received    from    libraries 

*  WorUr*  Work,  May,  1911. 
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located  in  nineteen  different  states.  None 
of  the  great  cities  have  adopted  the  plan 
except  Boston,  where  it  is  greatly  modified 
and  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  public 
library.  The  majority  of  those  replying 
were  unable  to  give  definite  answer  as  to 
distinct  changes  either  for  better  or  for 
worse  in  the  library  management  under  the 
plan.  The  entire  limit  of  ten  years  is  too 
short  a  period  to  enable  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  with  certainty;  the  majority  of  the 
cities  that  have  adopted  the  modified  Gal- 
veston plan  have  operated  under  it  much 
less  than  10  years.  A  hopeful  attitude  is 
manifest  toward  the  results  that  are  likely 
to  come  from  the  change,  but  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  the  various  state  laws  makes 
generalization  impossible  as  to  results 
already  attained.  The  liberty  given  in 
some  states  for  cities  to  incorporate  in 
their  charters  features  that  seem  locally 
desirable  is  found  exemplified  in  the  state 
of  Massachusetts,  where  the  modified  com- 
mission plan  has  been  adopted  in  Bos- 
ton, Taunton,  Haverhill,  Gloucester,  Chel- 
sea and  Lynn,  but  where  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Lynn  the  new  city  charters  do  not 
affect  the  library  situation.  In  that  city, 
however,  provision  is  made  that  the  public 
library  shall  be  under  the  exclusive  man- 
agement and  control  of  the  municipal  coun- 
cil, which  shall  have  the  power  to  name  the 
trustees  and  remove  them  for  cause.  It 
further  states  that  the  municipal  council 
may  increase  or  diminish  the  number  of 
trustees,  and  make  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions concerning  the  public  library  as  it 
may  deem  expedient.  The  librarian  in 
Lynn  writes  that  the  present  council  seems 
to  have  full  confidence  in  the  trustees  of 
the  library,  and  has  up  to  the  present 
time  made  no  change  in  the  old  method  of 
government.  As  the  charter  does  not  make 
any  one  of  the  council  a  library  trustee  a 
method  of  interesting  them  in  the  library 
has  been  to  appeal  to  various  commissioners 
for  specific  needs,  e.g.,  if  money  is  needed 
over  and  above  yearly  maintenance  fund 
the  appeal  Is  made  to  commissioner  of 
finance;  if  additions  to  building,  the  appeal 
is  made  to  commissioner  of  public  prop- 
erty. 


In  Texas,  where  the  first  commission 
plan  law  was  enacted,  we  find  that  the 
libraries  are  under  Boards  elected  by  the 
commission,  and  are  all  reported  as  being 
free  from  the  evil  effects  of  political  inter- 
ference. Dallas  reports  an  increased  main- 
tenance fund  from  year  to  year,  which  is 
now  more  than  double  the  amount  pro- 
vided by  the  city  for  library  maintenance 
before  the  commission  plan  was  adopted 
in  1907.  In  Galveston  where  the  plan 
originated,  the  library  is  not  affected,  be- 
cause, as  the  librarian  states,  the  Rosen- 
berg Library  is  a  private  corporation  In- 
corporated under  the  state  law,  and  is  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  city  government 
The  revenues  are  entirely  from  endow- 
ment, and  no  mon^y  is  received  from  taxa- 
tion. The  librarian  further  states  that 
while  the  commission  plan  has  been  very 
successful  indeed  in  that  city,  it  has 
affected  the  library  in  no  way.  The  libra- 
rian at  Houston  writes:  **I  do  not  believe 
that  the  library  has  really  been  affected 
by  the  commission  form  except  in  the  fact 
that  the  city's  more  economical  administra- 
tion has  probably  made  it  possible  to 
receive  a  more  liberal  appropriation, 
though  this  is  far  from  satisfactory.  I  do 
think  that  the  general  improvement  of 
the  town  through  good  administration 
helps  the  library  indirectly  in  many  ways." 

But  one  city  in  Wisconsin  (Eau  Claire) 
is  actually  operating  under  the  plan,  and 
the  librarian  writes  that  she  believes  the 
library  has  profited  by  the  change.  She 
states  that  the  council  seems  interested  In 
maintaining  the  standards  of  the  library 
and  are  now  willing  that  the  necessary 
money  for  its  support  shall  be  appropri- 
ated. It  is  easier  to  bring  matters  to  their 
attention  and  they  act  more  promptly  than 
heretofore. 

While  several  libraries  in  Illinois  will  be 
affected  by  the  plan  which  has  been  inaugu- 
rated by  a  number  of  cities  this  spring.  It  is 
too  soon  for  any  report  of  the  effect  to  be 
made;  the  law  in  that  state,  however, 
seems  to  have  defects  similar  to  that  of 
Iowa  in  the  indefinlteness  of  provision 
regarding  the  number  of  trustees,  their 
powers  and  length  of  term. 
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In  Minnesota  the  plan  has  been  effective 
one  year  in  Mankato,  and  the  librarian 
writes  that  it  has  been  a  good  thing  for  the 
library.  The  city  officers  seem  to  recog- 
nize the  value  of  the  institution  and  in- 
creased the  annual  appropriation  $1000  the 
first  year.  A  municipal  library  has  been 
placed  in  the  city  hall. 

Inasmuch  as  the  recall  feature  of  the 
commission  plan  was  made  effective  in 
Taooma,  Wash.,  the  past  year,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  statement  of  the  librarian, 
that  the  library  there  was  saved  from  dis- 
aster by  the  result  of  the  recall  election  for 
mayor,  the  deposed  mayor  having  made 
political  appointments  on  the  library  board. 
The  librarian  further  adds,  ''What  saved 
us  was  woman's  suffrage  added  to  the  form 
of  government." 

In  the  state  of  Kansas,  where  there  are  a 
large  number  of  towns  and  cities  operating 
under  the  commission  plan,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  public  libraries  are  under 
the  control  of  the  local  school  board,  while 
the  others  are  managed  by  12  trustees 
elected  by  the  council,  this  matter  seeming 
to  be  optional.  One  of  the  Kansas  librarians 
reports  that  the  chief  effect  of  the  commis- 
sion plan  on  her  library  is  that  it  has  done 
away  with  the  librarian's  two  weeks'  vaca- 
tion on  pay,  because  of  the  fact  that  other 
dty  employees  do  not  have  one.  In  some 
instances  the  library  appropriations  have 
been  reduced,  not  through  antagonism  to 
the  library,  but  because  of  the  avowed 
policy  of  securing  an  economical  admin- 
istration of  city  affairs  in  all  departments. 

In  California  the  plan  has  been  adopted 
by  eleven  towns  and  cities,  and  while  in- 
formation was  not  secured  from  all  of  the 
libraries  affected,  the  general  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  the  adoption  of  the  plan  has  not 
caused  any  radical  change  in  management, 
which  is  by  a  board  of  trustees.  Belief 
is  expressed,  in  most  instances,  as  to  the 
library  possibilities  under  the  commission 
form  of  government. 

In  Colorado  Springs,  the  one  city  in  Col- 
orado under  this  plan,  the  librarian  writes 
that  the  chief  difference  has  been  in  the 

mode   of   handling    the    finances    of    the 

library;    the    city   auditor   and   treasurer 


receiving  and  disbursing  all  of  the  funds, 
otherwise  the  board  of  trustees  elected  by 
the  council  have  control. 

In  Iowa,  where  there  are  now  seven 
public  libraries  affected  by  the  law  (Bur- 
lington, Cedar  Rapids,  Des  Moines,  Ft. 
Dodge,  Keokuk,  Marshalltown  and  Sioux 
City),  there  has  been  much  uncertainty  as 
to  the  intent  of  the  law  both  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  library  trustees  to  be  elected  by  the 
commission  and  their  powers;  the  Des 
Moines  plan  law  is  capable  of  two  construc- 
tions as  it  now  stands,  as  there  is  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  general  law  with  9  trustees 
holds,  or  whether  there  shall  be  only 
3,  which  the  commission  law  states  are 
to  be  appointed  by  each  new  commission. 
Three  of  these  libraries  are  operating  with 
3  trustees,  three  with  9,  the  seventh  not 
having  had  the  decision  of  their  city  at- 
torney. The  problem  of  continuity  with 
only  3  trustees  is  a  serious  one.  Two 
able  Iowa  lawyers,  who  are  also  library 
trustees,  prepared  a  bill  providing  for 
5  trustees  and  continuity  by  one  annual 
appointment,  which  was  introduced  in  the 
last  General  Assembly,  but  which  failed 
to  pass  the  House  (in  the  midst  of 
the  senatorial  deadlock);  hence  unless  a 
decision  of  the  state  supreme  court  should 
be  secured,  there  will  be  uncertainty  for 
another  two  years  (until  another  legis- 
lative session)  as  to  whether  the  number 
of  trustees  and  their  powers,  as  fully  set 
forth  in  the  general  library  law  of  the  state, 
still  hold.  The  uncertainty  of  the  law  can 
in  a  measure  be  safe-guarded  by  a  some- 
what detailed  ordinance,  and  this  has  been 
done  in  some  of  these  cities.  However, 
the  assignment  of  the  library  trustees  and 
the  library  to  the  department  of  public 
affairs  (or  to  the  department  of  accounts 
and  finance,  as  is  done  in  one  city)  makes 
it  necessary  for  the  library  board  to  have 
the  approval  of  the  head  of  that  depart- 
ment for  many  details  that  have  heretofore 
been  decided  by  the  library  board. 

One  of  the  Des  Moines  commissioners, 
who  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
thorough  students  of  municipal  problems 
in  this  country,  and  who  is  now  secretary 
of  the  League  of  American  Municipalities, 
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states  that  he  has  long  advocated  that  the 
levying  of  all  municipal  taxes  should  be 
centered  in  one  body,  and  that  both  library 
boards  and  school  boards  should  be  annexed 
directly  to  the  city  government;  the  fact 
that  libraries  are  educational  institutions 
is  not  a  reason  for  separating  them  from 
municipal  government  The  Iowa  law 
definitely  classifies  all  of  the  city's  activ- 
ities (except  schools)  under  one  of  the  five 
departments,  each  with  a  commissioner 
(or  the  mayor)  at  its  head;  but  provides 
that  libraries  shall  have  further  super- 
vision, hence  provision  is  made  for  the 
appointment  of  three  library  trustees  by 
the  council  immediately  after  they  have 
been  elected  and  assume  office.  These 
library  trustees,  however,  do  not  seem  to 
have  full  authority,  but  are  the  agents  of 
the  council  to  look  after  the  details  which 
cannot  be  classified  directly  under  the 
duties  of  the  commissioner. 

From  the  communications  received  it 
seems  that  the  civil  service  feature  of  the 
municipal  commission  plan  law  as  applied 
to  libraries  varies.  It  seems  to  be  inci- 
dental and  may  or  may  not  be  included, 
according  to  the  provision  of  the  city  or- 
dinance in  most  cases.  It  would  seem  that 
the  sentiment  of  the  librarians  is  not  favor- 
able to  this.  Several  did  not  reply  to  the 
inquiry,  24  stated  that  civil  service  rules 
did  not  apply  and  6  that  they  did.  One 
librarian  writes  in  its  defense,  "There 
seems  to  be  no  other  way  of  placing  work 
on  a  merit  basis.  Whatever  the  conditions 
may  be  in  individual  cases,  as  a  general 
principle,  choice  must  be  made  in  public 
work  between  civil  service  and  the  spoils 
system."  On  the  other  hand  several  who 
replied  no,  emphasized  it  by  underlining 
or  an  exclamation  point,  and  one  librarian 
added  with  unction,  "No,  thanks  be!" 
Another  writes,  "I  would  consider  it  very 
unwise  to  place  the  library  under  civil 
service — ^librarians  are  not  made  by  rule." 

In  some  states  the  control  of  the  library 
is  not  included  in  the  municipal  plan,  but 
is  placed  imder  the  direction  of  the  school 
board  or  board  of  education,  and  hence  is 
not  affected  in  any  way  by  this  form  of 
government    The  educational  function  has 


thus  been  recognized,  either  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  as  shown  by  such  assign- 
ment This  leads  to  the  consideration  of  a 
vital  point  in  connection  with  any  discus- 
sion of  the  municipal  control  of  libraries, 
and  that  is  the  recognition  of  the  educa- 
tional function  of  the  library.  The  fact  that 
the  public  library  is  unlike  any  other  of  the 
city's  activities,  such  as  parks,  streets, 
police  department,  etc.,  led  most  states 
in  the  very  beginning  to  the  provision  in 
the  general  law  for  a  board  of  library 
trustees  with  separate  fimctions,  powers, 
responsibilities  and  funds;  this  being  nec- 
essary because  the  requirements  for  the 
management  of  such  an  institution  are 
as  much  out  of  the  ordinary  as  those 
of  the  public  schools  with  a  separate  board; 
while  in  others  the  library  board  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  school  board,  as  a  sort  of 
sub-educational  interest 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  commis- 
sion plan  law,  we  find  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  definite  recognition  of  the  edu- 
cational functions  of  the  municipality,  and 
hence  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact 
place  of  the  library  in  the  general  scheme; 
this  seems  to  be  the  problem  that  now  con- 
fronts the  public  libraries  where  this  plan 
is  likely  to  be  adopted.  It  is  the  old  and 
still  new  question  of  classifying  and  admin- 
istering civic  educational  interests,  i.  e.,  the 
schools,  museums,  libraries,  art  galleries, 
free  lectures,  etc.,  that  may  exist  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people  under  the  possible 
direction  of  the  municipality.  Shall  all 
educational  interests  be  grouped  under  one 
management  or  board,  one  degree  removed 
from  the  commission,  by  appointment,  or 
shall  they  be  separated  or  arbitrarily  clas- 
sified in  some  entirely  unrelated  depart- 
ment of  the  city  as  is  done  in  some  cities? 
So  far  as  information  could  be  obtained,  it 
would  seem  that  in  a  number  of  states  the 
recognition  of  the  special  function  of  the 
public  library  has  usually  been  incorporated 
in  the  commission  plan  law  in  an  indefinite 
way  by  the  provision  for  a  board  of  library 
trustees  of  varying  number  elected  by  the 
commission,  but  under  the  supervision  oC 
one  of  the  commissioners  or  heads  of  de- 
partments. 
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Educational  interests  are  certainly  as 
▼ital  a  part  of  a  municipality's  responsibil- 
ity as  the  more  material  interests.  If  the 
chief  value  and  strength  of  the  commission 
plan  consists  in  directness  and  simplicity 
and  the  concentration  of  responsibility  and 
authority  on  a  few  responsible  men,  it 
would  seem  that  the  separate  and  independ- 
ent organization  of  the  school  system  in  a 
commission  governed  city  is  scarcely  any 
more  defensible  than  that  of  a  public  li- 
brary system;  while  the  scope  of  the  school 
system  and  the  funds  involved  in  the  school 
management  are  much  larger,  the  principle 
is  the  same.  It  is  found,  however,  that  in 
very  few  instances,  have  the  schools  been 
placed  under  the  commission  plan;  the 
most  notable  instance,  however,  seems  to 
be  that  of  the  city  of  Houston,  Texas,  where 
a  school  board  of  seven  members  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  city  commission  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  library  board.  The  success 
of  such  centralization  seems  evident  as  set 
forth  in  an  interesting  article  by  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Houston  schools  in  the  Ed- 
ucational Review,  April,  1909. 

If  we  believe  that  the  various  means  of 
popular  education,  outside  the  school  room, 
should  be  strengthened  and  dignified  in  the 
municipality,  there  should  be  a  serious  ef- 
fort made  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  commission  plan  leg- 
islation the  most  advanced  and  enlightened 
views  regarding  it.    Can  a  comprehensive 
scheme  of  education  such  as  is  now  being 
developed  in  the  commonwealth  of  New 
Tork  be  applied  to  a  municipality?    If  so, 
could  a  commissioner  of  education,  as  one 
of  the  city  council  or  commission,  wisely 
direct  all  of  the  educational  interests  of 
the  city,  i.  e.,  the  schools,  libraries,  muse- 
ums, etc?    Or,  is  the  present  tendency  of 
the  plan  to  provide  a  small  board  of  3  or  5 
members  appointed  under  the  commission. 
to  have  charge  of  the  library,  and  another 
similar  board  to  have  charge  of  the  schools, 
tbe  better  method?    The  election  of  a  com- 
missioner of  education  ex  officio  chairman 
of  these  two  boards  would  strengthen  the 
latter  plan  greatly. 

It  is  of  vital  interest  to  librarians,  in  view 
of  the  popularity  of  the  commission  plan 


and  the  likelihood  of  its  more  extended 
adoption,  that  we  give  consideration,  in  a 
constructive  way,  to  the  securing  of  a  more 
comprehensive  recognition  and  classifica- 
tion of  the  public  library  as  an  educational 
factor  in  this  new  scheme  of  city  govern- 
ment. There  seems  to  have  been  no  serious 
consideration  given  to  this  in  the  past  and 
laws  are  taken  over  from  other  states 
without  investigation.  Whatever  recog- 
nition there  has  been  given  the  library  in 
the  plan  seems  to  have  been  more  by 
chance  than  by  careful  forethought.  While 
the  plan  may  be  an  experiment,  it  is  one 
that  continues  to  be  tried.  It  is  essential 
that  active  efforts  be  made  to  strengthen 
the  weaknesses  in  the  existing  laws  and 
safeguard  those  laws  that  are  likely  to  be 
enacted  in  other  states. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Miss  Tyler  has  pre- 
sented a  subject  entirely  new  to  our  pro- 
gram and,  I  think,  to  the  thoughts  of  most 
of  the  members  of  the  Association.  It  is  a 
subject,  as  she  says,  which  is  now  of  vital 
importance  to  a  large  number  of  libraries 
and  is  evidently  going  to  be  of  vital  im- 
portance to  a  still  greater  number.  We  in 
the  East  and  center  of  the  country  look 
rather  to  the  western  states  fqr  pioneer 
work,  and  I  should  like  to  have  some  ampli- 
fication of  some  of  the  details  and  perhaps 
criticism,  or  some  tentative  answer  to  Miss 
Tyler's  last  4iuestion,  and  I  hope  some  of 
our  western  friends  will  speak.  I  under- 
stand Miss  Harriet  Ann  Wood,  of  Portland. 
Oregon,  has  made  some  study  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  will  ask  her  to  say  a  few  words. 

Miss  WOOD:  I  was  librarian  of  the  Cedar 
Rapids  library  when  the  city  adopted  the 
commission  plan.  All  of  the  trustees  of 
the  library  were  very  progressive,  forming 
an  ideal  board  in  every  respect  They 
were  all  ardent  advocates  of  the  commis- 
sion plan  of  government  and  worked  very 
hard  for  its  adoption  in  the  city.  One  of 
the  features  of  the  commission  plan  of  gov- 
ernment is  that  no  man  who  has  any  con- 
nection with  a  corporation  which  holds  a 
city  franchise  is  eligible  to  membership  on 
the  library  board.  One  of  the  strongest 
members  of  the  library  board,  one  who  had 
been  a  member  from  the  first,  who  knew 
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the  whole  history  of  the  library  and  who 
knew  more  about  the  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed than  anyone  in  the  city,  was  thereby 
made  ineligible  to  membership. 

The  city  attorney  was  very  much  Inter- 
ested in  the  library,  but  he  decided  that 
three  was  the  right  number  for  the  library 
board.  A  board  thus  constituted  works 
very  well,  except  in  a  crisis  when  it  be- 
comes virtually  a  one-man  board.  After 
the  plan  had  been  working  for  about  two 
years,  the  new  set  of  city  officials  came 
in  and  a  new  city  attorney,  who  decided 
that  the  library  should  operate  under  the 
regular  state  library  law  and  that  the  proper 
number  for  the  library  board  was  nine, 
and  that  the  old  board  should  have  been 
serving  all  the  time.  Therefore,  he  advised 
the  council  to  this  effect,  and  they  reinstat- 
ed the  old  board.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
more  there  may  be  a  new  city  attorney  and 
under  the  law  there  is  no  way  of  telling 
whether  the  library  will  go  back  to  the 
three-men  board  or  not. 

Library  affairs  have  progressed  very 
smoothly.  The  library  board  has  en- 
deavored to  keep  in  touch  with  the  com- 
missioners and  has  inspired  so  much  con- 
fidence that  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
library  have  not  been  interfered  with.  At 
one  time,  however,  the  council,  without 
consulting  the  trustees,  passed  a  resolution 
that  the  binding  of  the  books  which  be- 
longed to  the  city,  should  not  be  done  out- 
side of  the  United  States.  Of  course,  this 
was  a  matter  which  was  very  easily  com- 
plied with,  but  it  indicated  the  power  that 
rested  in  the  hands  of  the  officials  if  they 
chose  to  exercise  it. 

The  appropriation  was  increased.  It  was 
evident  that  the  new  commissioners  were 
anxious  to  make  their  city  library  what 
it  should  be  and  they  worked  with  the 
trustees  in  perfect  harmony  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  library.  The  trustees  of 
the  library  tried  to  promote  the  things  that 
were  of  interest  to  the  commissioners.  The 
commissioners  had  Charles  Mulford  Robin- 
son make  a  plan  for  the  beautiflcation  of 
the  city,  and  this  the  library  trustees  circu- 
lated very  freely  and  generously.  This  I 
simply  mention  as  a  method  of  keeping  in 


close  touch  with  the  council  and   of  ad- 
vancing all  the  interests  of  the  city. 

We  certainly  feel  that  the  commission 
plan,  so  far  as  the  city  of  Cedar  Rapids  is 
concerned,  is  a  success,  provided  the  law 
can  be  properly  amended. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Miss  Tyler  has  stoted 
that  there  are  eleven  towns  and  cities  in 
California  who  have  the  commission  f6rm 
of  government  and  she  has  given  us  a  gen- 
eral expression  of  the  average  opinion,  but 
I  thought  perhaps  we  might  receive  from 
some  representatives  of  those  towns  and 
cities  further  details  of  the  question  under 
discussion  here.  Is  there  anybody  who 
represents  a  commission  town  or  city  who 
would  tell  us  a  little  more  in  detail  how  it 
has  worked  out? 

Mr.  J.  L.  GILLIS:  The  city  of  Sacra- 
mento has  not  adopted  the  commission 
form  of  government,  but  the  citizens  there 
expect  to  do  so.  I  am  not  very  familiar 
with  the  changes  in  the  law  in  regard  to 
libraries  in  those  cities  where  the  commis- 
sion form  of  government  has  been  adopted, 
but  from  what  I  do  know,  there  has  been 
very  little  change.  The  libraries  are  either 
to  be  operated  under  the  state  law  as  form- 
erly, or  the  changes  are  very  slight  I  do  not 
believe  it  makes  any  particular  difference 
in  the  government  of  libraries  in  this  state. 
In  Sacramento,  it  is  proposed  to  place  the 
library  under  the  charge  of  one  commis- 
sioner, the  object  being  to  get  direct  com- 
munication with  the  governing  powers  so 
that  interest  in  the  library  may  be  taken  by 
one  who  has  the  power  to  raise  the  money 
and  to  dispense  it.  Later  perhaps  we  can 
tell  you  how  it  works  out 

The  CHAIRMAN:  While  the  question  of 
the  commission  plan  of  government  as  it 
affects  libraries  is  the  particular  phase 
which  we  are  personally  and  most  vitally 
interested  in  here,  there  is,  of  course,  the 
wider  aspect  of  the  question,  whether  the 
educational  interests  of  the  city  are  suffic- 
iently distinct  to  be  treated  differently 
from  the  other  interests  of  the  city  and 
whether  the  library  is  sufficiently  distinct 
from  the  school  to  be  treated  differently 
from  that  interest  Mr.  John  Judson  Ham- 
ilton, author  of  the  book,  "The  dethrone- 
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ment  of  the  city  boss/'  is  with  us  this  morn- 
ing and  perhaps  will  speak  to  us  on  that 
broader  aspect  of  the  question. 

Mr.  HAMILTON:  Mr.  President,  ladies 
and  gentlemen:  I  should  hesitate  very 
much  to  put  my  own  theoretical  ideas  on 
this  question  against  either  those  of  Miss 
Tyler,  or  against  your  personal  experiences 
of  the  commission  form  of  government,  as 
some  of  you  have  had  it  in  your  capacity 
as  librarians.  I  could  not  add  very  much, 
if  anything,  to  what  Miss  Tyler  has  said 
on  the  general  question.  I  don't  believe 
that  even  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson  him- 
self could  have  given  a  more  statesman- 
like summary  of  this  question  than  Miss 
Tyler  has  given  and  I  will  ask  her  to  re- 
member that  I  don't  offer  this  as  an  argu- 
ment for  women's  suffrage.  I  am  willing 
that  you  draw  your  own  conclusions.  As 
to  the  question  of  including  the  education- 
al side  of  the  community's  work  with  the 
political,  under  the  commission  form  of 
government,  I  agree  with  those  in  Des 
Moines  who  think  that  ought  to  be  done. 
I  heard  a  very  interesting  address  by  Gov- 
ernor Wilson  at  Los  Angeles  a  few  even- 
ings ago,  in  which  he  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  communities  putting  all  their  eggs  in 
one  basket,  and  then  watching  that  basket, 
and  I  believe  in  doing  that  very  thing.  I 
think  the  educational  and  library  work 
onght  to  be  put  in  the  full  blaze  of  publicity 
along  with  the  city's  government,  in  cities 
having  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment I  think  there  is  no  better  informa- 
tion that  your  Association  could  get  along 
this  line  than  the  individual  experience  of 
librarians  in  commission  governed  cities. 
Tou  certainly  have  that  which  is  of  more 
value  than  I  could  offer. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  question  of  "The 
r^ation  between  the  library  and  the  mu- 
nicipality" is  really  the  main  topic  of  the 
morning,  and  we  shall  revert  to  the  ques- 
tion suggested  by  the  latter  part  of  Miss 
Tyler's  paper,  the  question  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  civil  service,  later,  but  now  is 
the  time  to  take  up,  according  to  the  print- 
ed program,  the  question  of  branch  library 
problems  and  I  have  the  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing to  yoa  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  BROWN, 


assistant  librarian  of  the  Brooklyn  public 
library,  who  will  speak  on 

LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  BRANCH  LIBRA- 
RIAN'S INITIATIVE 

As  good  American  citizens  we  have  from 
our  earliest  days  been  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Patrick  Henry,  "Give  me 
liberty,  or  give  me  death."  We  as  libra- 
rians have  sometimes  applied  this  motto  to 
our  professional  work,  holding  up  before 
ourselves  as  our  ideal,  independent  posi- 
tions. We  dislike  to  be  limited  in  our  work 
in  any  way,  and  it  is  possible  we  may  at 
times  spend  many  minutes  in  thinking  how 
much  more  successful  our  libraries  would 
be  if  we  were  not  hampered  by  what  we 
may  at  times  consider  necessary  evils,  such 
as  boards  of  trustees,  chief  librarians  and 
and  in  our  larger  libraries  superintendents 
of  departments.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  are  many  advantages  in  allowing 
heads  of  libraries,  whether  they  be  branch 
librarians  or  librarians  of  independent  dty 
libraries  freedom  of  action.  Why  should 
not  branch  librarians  be  given  the  same 
privilege  of  initiative  which  the  chief  li- 
brarians expect  in  dealing  with  their 
boards?  Those  directly  in  charge  of 
branches  know  the  immediate  needs  of 
their  own  commimities  better  than  those 
at  the  head  of  large  systems  of  libraries, 
many  of  which  have  to  deal  with  different 
types  and  races  of  people.  An  over-cen- 
tralized system  may  involve  the  loss  of 
originality  and  what  is  worse  the  loss  of 
enthusiasm  and  interest  among  the  assist- 
ants. Eiven  in  these  days  of  mechanical 
progress  a  machine  will  not  do  as  a  refer- 
ence librarian  or  a  loan  desk  attendant.  If 
the  decision  of  the  small  every-day  prob- 
lems which  are  continually  arising  must 
wait  until  some  administrative  officer,  usu- 
ally several  miles  away,  can  be  consulted, 
we  shall  have  continual  trouble  and  vexa- 
tion of  spirit  not  only  on  the  part  of  the 
assistants  immediately  concerned,  but  also 
of  the  public.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  there  are  many  reasons  why  it  is 
inexpedient  for  a  branch  to  be  entirely  in- 
dependent of  its  neighbors,  as  if  it  were  in 
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another  city.  The  economic  loss  in  doing 
the  work  of  ordering,  accessioning  and  cat- 
aloging the  same  title  25  or  30  times  in- 
stead of  once,  the  confusion  to  the  public 
through  different  rules  in  different 
branches  and  the  unnecessary  duplication 
of  books  are  a  few  of  the  many  arguments 
against  a  decentralized  system  which  will 
at  once  occur  to  us.  How  far,  then,  can 
we  retain  the  advantages  of  decentraliza- 
tion and  independent  administration  with- 
out injury  to  the  service?  To  what  extent 
must  the  initiative  of  the  branch  librarian 
be  limited?  Is  it  feasible  to  increase  or 
decrease  the  limitation  of  freedom  of  ac- 
tion and  what  are  the  corresponding  gains 
and  losses? 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  compare  in  a 
few  points  the  administration  of  a  branch 
library  with  that  of  an  independent  city 
library.  How  much  of  the  authority  that 
is  usually  given  to  the  head  of  a  city  li- 
brary can  be  given  to  a  branch  librarian? 
What  are  the  agreements  and  what  are 
the  differences  in  the  underlying  condi- 
tions? How  much  actual  and  absolute  in- 
dependence of  action  can  be  given  to  the 
one  and  not  to  the  other?  Let  us  take  as 
a  basis  of  comparison  branches  and  inde- 
pendent libraries  of  about  the  same  circu- 
lation. At  the  head  of  the  independent 
city  library  is  the  board  of  trustees  with 
its  various  committees  on  administration, 
books,  buildings,  etc.,  to  which  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  librarian  are  submitted. 
The  branch  librarian  on  the  other  hand 
has  as  her  superior  officers  the  chief  libra- 
rian and  the  heads  of  departments  to 
whom  her  recommendations  may  be  sub- 
mitted. The  chief  librarian  is  an  expert  in 
library  economy;  the  trustees  usually  are 
not  The  assistants  are  appointed  and  re- 
moved in  the  one  case  by  the  board  or  a 
committee  of  the  board  after  recommenda- 
tion by  the  librarian;  in  the  second  case  the 
branch  librarian  may  or  may  not  make 
recommendations  as  to  the  appointment  or 
transfer  of  the  assistants  employed  in  a 
branch.  The  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
public  are  in  the  case  of  the  independent 
library  fixed  by  the  board  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  librarian;   the  assistant 


in  charge  of  a  branch  may  or  may  not 
make  recommendations  to  her  superior 
officers  as  to  changes  of  rules.  In  rela- 
tion to  other  libraries  and  institutions 
there  is  a  marked  difference.  The  inde- 
pendent library  does  not  usually  have  to 
consider  the  limitation  of  scope  due  to 
other  libraries  in  the  same  city  doing  the 
same  general  work;  the  branch  library 
must  bear  this  continually  in  mind.  The 
main  difference,  however,  is  in  the  amount 
of  money  available  for  library  purposes. 
The  circulation  of  the  larger  branches  in 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  such  as  Seward 
Park,  Brownsville  and  Bushwick,  com- 
pares not  unfavorably  in  number  with  such 
cities  as  Worcester,  Denver,  Providence, 
Springfield,  Grand  Rapids  and  New  Haven. 
The  population  of  the  districts  reached  by 
those  branches  varies  from  50,000  to  150,- 
000,  as  does  the  population  of  the  cities 
mentioned,  with  the  exception  of  Denver, 
which  is  larger.  But  the  amount  of  money 
available  for  the  support  of  these  branches 
is,  roughly  speaking,  in  each  case  about 
one-half  the  library  appropriation  of  the 
cities,  even  if  the  cost  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  central  office  is  distributed  pro- 
portionally among  the  branches.  This 
means  in  the  case  of  the  branches  smaller 
buildings,  fewer  assistants  and  lower  sala- 
ries. As  the  circulation  is  the  same  and 
requires  the  services  of  the  same  number 
of  assistants  In  both  cases,  there  will  ob- 
viously be  in  the  case  of  the  branch  li- 
brary a  smaller  force  available  for  other 
routine  work. 

Now  to  what  an  extent  do  these  differ- 
ences limit  the  comparative  freedom  of 
action  of  the  branch  librarian,  and  how  far 
do  the  agreements  permit  it.  Let  us  take 
it  as  granted  that  it  is  desirable  to  give 
the  branch  librarian  as  much  initiative 
as  is  consistent  with  economical  adminis- 
tration and  satisfactory  service  to  the  pub- 
lic. Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  come  to  some  general  conclu- 
sions with  regard  to  the  administration  of 
a  large  system  of  branches. 

In  the  first  place,  the  fact  that  the 
money  available  for  a  branch  is  much  less 
than  that  for  an  independent  city  library 
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with  the  same  drcolatlon,  must  inyolye 
certain  economies  of  codperative  adminis- 
tration. The  saving  in  cataloging  and 
accessioning  at  the  general  office  is  con- 
siderable and  cannot  be  ignored.  In  the 
ordering  of  books  and  supplies  there  is 
even  a  greater  economy  in  having  the 
work  done  at  one  place  for  the  entire  sys- 
tem, for  by  this  means  larger  discounts 
may  be  obtained  through  the  purchase  of 
large  quantities  at  one  time.  However, 
this  routine  work  is  not  such  as  affects 
the  initiative  of  the  branch  librarian  to 
any  great  extent,  provided  certain  essen- 
tials of  this  work  are  left  largely  to  her 
discretion.  These  essentials  are  first,  rec- 
ommendation as  to  the  selection  of  books 
and  supplies,  second,  the  addition  in  cata- 
loging of  certain  subject  headings  such  as 
may  be  in  her  opinion  needed  in  her 
special  branch.  In  the  selection  of  books 
the  branch  librarian  may  not  have  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  head  of  an  in- 
dependent library.  The  former  receives 
less  salary  and  has  a  narrower  experience. 
But,  knowing  her  own  community  with  its 
yarious  factories  and  industries,  she 
should  be  given  the  initiative  as  to  what 
books  should  go  into  her  special  branch. 
Her  recommendations  may  well  be  exam- 
ined at  the  central  office,  as  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  independent  librarian  are 
examined  by  his  book  committee.  This  is 
the  more  essential  in  the  case  of  the 
branch  library,  as  the  chief  librarian,  while 
he  may  not  know  the  40  or  50  different 
communities  of  his  city,  does  have  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  various  books 
and  editions.  The  same  argument  ap- 
plies to  additional  subject  headings.  In  a 
general  book  on  technology  a  bibliography 
of  steel  works  management  may  be  worth 
a  subject  heading  in  a  library  near  the 
steel  mills.  The  addition  of  such  subject 
headings  and  the  analysis  of  special  arti- 
cles or  chapters  may  well  be  left  to  the 
branch  librarian,  if  the  headings  selected 
by  her  are  approved  by  the  head  of  the 
cataloging  department.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  although  a  certain  part  of  the 
routine  work  must  for  purposes  of  econ- 
omy be  done  in  the  central  office,  yet  this 


centralization  does  not  necessarily  lessen 
the  branch  librarian's  initiative. 

In  regard  to  the  personnel,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  in  the  larger  libraries  to 
conduct  training  classes  for  embryo  libra- 
rians. It  is  not  possible,  even  if  It  were 
desirable,  for  each  individual  branch  with 
its  small  force  to  conduct  its  own  school, 
but  the  apprentices  may  be  given  experi- 
ence in  various  branches,  and  the  branch 
librarian  allowed  an  opportunity  to  report 
and  recommend  as  to  their  appointment 
In  the  case  of  an  undesirable  assistant, 
the  branch  librarian  may  have  even  more 
opportunity  for  initiative  than  the  inde- 
pendent librarian,  for  It  is  far  easier  for 
the  former  to  transfer  an  assistant  from 
one  branch  to  another  than  it  is  for  the 
latter  to  make  an  absolute  dismissal.  The 
branch  librarian  should  know  the  efficiency 
of  her  various  assistants  and  should  be 
encouraged  to  report  upon  them  to  the 
chief  librarian.  If  this  be  done,  her  initi- 
ative as  to  the  personnel  of  her  force  does 
not  compare  so  unfavorably  with  other 
librarians  and  is  superior  to  the  privileges 
many  librarians  enjoy  under  city  civil  ser- 
vice rules. 

The  reference  work  is  another  depart- 
ment which  calls  for  decentralization. 
Each  branch  should  have  its  own  refer- 
ence collection.  Although  it  must  of  neces- 
sity be  smaller  than  that  of  the  inde- 
pendent library  with  its  larger  building 
and  greater  Income,  yet  it  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  answer  most  of  the  questions  that 
are  asked.  The  remaining  inquiries  call 
for  cooperation.  If  the  information  sought 
cannot  be  given  at  the  branch,  the  reader 
should  be  referred  to  the  central  build- 
ing or  the  question  should  be  forwarded  to 
the  chief  reference  librarian  for  investi- 
gation and  report  This,  however,  is  not 
so  much  a  case  of  centralization  as  of 
cooperation,  and  would  be  found  to  a  less 
extent  perhaps  in  our  larger  libraries. 

The  rules  and  regulations  for  the  public 
must  Involve  some  degree  of  centraliza- 
tion, although  even  here  the  initiative  of 
the  branch  librarian  may  not  be  necessa- 
rily limited.  It  is  clearly  desirable  to  al- 
low the  public  to  use  different  branches 
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if  they  wish.  This  involves  some  uniform- 
ity as  to  registration,  charging  systems, 
etc.  It  also  implies  uniformity  as  to  cer- 
tain regulations.  It  will  not  do  to  allow 
persons  in  one  branch  to  take  out  5  books 
at  one  time  for  3  months,  and  in  another 
branch  a  mile  away  to  limit  them  to  one 
book  for  2  weeks.  This  uniformity  does 
not  imply,  however,  a  central  registration 
office.  The  branch  librarian  may  well  be 
given  charge  of  her  own  registered  list  of 
patrons,  thus  keeping  in  closer  touch  with 
the  people  of  her  community.  As  the 
librarian  makes  recommendations  to  his 
board  as  to  changes  of  rules,  so  should  the 
branch  librarian  be  encouraged  to  study 
and  recommend  any  amendments  to  the 
regulations  of  her  own  library.  She  has 
the  further  assurance  that  any  improve- 
ment she  can  propose  will  benefit  not  only 
her  special  branch,  but  all  the  branches 
of  the  city.  Thus  she  may  be  given  a 
great  incentive  for  originality  and  initi- 
ative. 

So  far,  I  have  attempted  to  show  that 
the  opportunities  for  initiative  of  a  branch 
librarian  do  not  necessarily  compare  unfa- 
vorably with  those  of  the  independent  li- 
brarian. While  a  certain  portion  of  the 
routine  work  for  purposes  of  economy 
must  be  done  in  a  central  office,  yet  this 
does  not  affect  necessarily  the  opportuni- 
ties in  branch  work,  and  this  centralizap 
tion  may  be  even  a  relief  to  the  individual 
and  thus  an  advantage  to  the  public.  Most 
of  us  will  not  consider  that  the  decrease 
of  routine  work  lessens  our  initiative. 

Centralization  does  not  mean  uniform- 
ity along  all  lines.  The  individuality  of 
the  branch  and  the  branch  librarian  must 
be  retained.  The  branch  librarian  should 
and  must  study  her  community  and  the 
conditions  in  her  neighborhood  which  may 
aflfect  her  branch,  and  should  make  recom- 
mendations embodying  her  conclusions. 
Different  neighborhoods  have  different 
needs.  A  duplicate  pay  collection  may  be 
an  excellent  thing  in  a  residential  district 
and  a  total  failure  in  Ldttle  Hungary.  A 
collection  of  books  in  a  Fifth  Avenue 
branch  on  How  to  live  on  $500  a  year 
would   be  absurd.     The  branch  librarian 


should  be  given  and  should  feel  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  success  or  failure  of 
her  branch.  She  should  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  administrative  officers  as  to 
the  selection  of  books,  changes  of  rules, 
the  personnel  of  her  force,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  library's  activities  within  her 
neighborhood,  as  the  independent  librarian 
makes  his  report  to  his  trustees. 

How  may  the  initiative  and  originality 
of  the  assistants  in  a  large  system  of 
branches  be  encouraged?  It  is  possible  to 
foster  the  spirit  of  cooperation  among  the 
branches  of  a  system.  Advice  and  counsel 
should  be  given  in  place  of  direct  orders  in 
so  far  as  may  be  possible.  The  military 
system  is  not  to  be  commended  in  library 
work.  It  is  perfectly  feasible  to  discuss 
any  proposed  changes  at  the  meetings  of 
the  branch  librarians,  who  should  be  en- 
couraged to  take  part  in  such  discussions. 
The  assistants  should  be  urged  to  recom- 
mend at  any  time  possible  improvements 
in  the  library  service,  and  should  feel  free 
to  talk  over  such  recommendations  inform- 
ally with  those  at  the  head.  If  this  is  done 
the  originality  and  interest  of  the  assist- 
ant will  not  be  lost;  the  decision  of  every 
small  point  need  not  be  postponed.  It  is 
not  sufficient  to  say,  the  "Work  for  the 
work's  sake."  It  is  the  "Work  for  the  pub- 
lic's sake."  Tou  all  have  heard  of  the 
library  assistant  who  exclaimed  when  in- 
terrupted in  her  routine  work  by  a  reader: 
*'If  the  public  would  only  let  us  alone, 
we  could  get  some  work  done.*' 

Those  of  us  who  may  be  longing  for 
independence  should  remember  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  an  absolutely  independ- 
ent position  in  library  work  or  any  other 
work.  Sometimes  I  think  independence 
is  what  we  think  the  other  fellow  has  and 
the  other  fellow  thinks  we  have.  The 
head  of  the  library  has  his  trustees  and 
the  city  officials,  who,  with  their  civil  ser- 
vice rules  and  their  inclination  to  cut  our 
budgets,  can  make  more  trouble  than  any 
chief  librarian  would  ever  dare  to  make. 
No  one  ever  accomplished  anything  by 
thinking  continually  of  the  limitations  in 
his  work  and  by  telling  himself  that  op- 
portunity has  knocked  and  fled,  never  to 
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return.  Opportunities  are  always  with  us; 
it  is  for  us  to  see  how  we  can  make  the 
best  use  of  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  discussion  of  this 
subject  will  be  continued  by  Miss  CLARA 
E.  HOWARD  of  the  Carnegie  library, 
Pittsburgh,  who  will  speak  on 

THE   BRANCH    LIBRARY  AND   ITS    RE- 
LATION TO  THE  DISTRICT 

Within  the  past  ten  years  the  duties  of 
a  branch  librarian  in  Pittsburgh  have 
changed.  When  the  branches  were  first 
opened  It  was  found  necessary  to  keep  a 
great  many  records,  but  since  the  running 
machinery  Is  in  order,  many  of  the  details 
of  the  organization  have  been  done  away 
with.  At  present  the  only  records  kept 
are  those  which  are  not  obtainable  at  the 
central  library.  The  branches  depend 
upon  the  central  for  figures  of  additions 
and  number  of  volumes  In  their  collec- 
lions,  and  the  central  expects  from  the 
branches  only  those  figures  for  which  the 
branch  is  responsible.  The  monthly  and 
annual  statistical  reports  of  each  branch 
are  now  compiled  in  the  central  office 
where  they  have  an  adding  machine.  As 
much  routine  as  possible  has  been  done 
away  with  and  as  our  books  come  to  us 
already  accessioned,  shelfllsted  and  cata- 
loged It  remains  for  us  only  to  check  our 
orders,  file  our  cards  and  get  our  books 
into  circulation. 

The  object  of  this  change  was,  first  to 
do  away  with  unnecessary  duplication  of 
work,  and  secondly  to  give  the  branch  li- 
brarian more  time  for  field  work  which  Is 
much  more  vital.  In  some  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  a  certain  amount  of  uni- 
formity is  required,  but  as  the  eight  branch 
districts  In  Pittsburgh  are  so  different  and 
individual.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  library 
to  give  the  branch  librarian  full  power  to 
develop  the  district  as  she  may  see  fit,  so 
long  as  she  keeps  within  her  appropria- 
tion and  the  general  policy  of  the  library 
system.  She  has  no  limits  except  the  phy- 
sical ones,  the  size  of  her  building  and 
staff.  She  Is  made  to  feel  that  the  library 
iHNird  and  the  librarian  particularly  are  In 


sympathy  with  what  she  is  trying  to  do, 
and  that  she  has  their  hearty  codperatlon. 
She  becomes  a  part  of  the  commimity  in 
which  she  works,  and  is  vitally  interested 
in  all  its  activities.  In  this  respect  a 
branch  library  closely  resembles  a  library 
in  a  small  community. 

The  Wylie  Avenue  Branch  is  situated  in 
the  heart  of  what  is  known  as  the  "Hill 
District"  At  one  time  this  was  a  very 
well-to-do  part  of  Pittsburgh  with  sub- 
stantial and  well  built  homes,  but  for  the 
most  part  this  better  class  of  people,  the 
old  families  and  even  the  lower  middle 
class  have  left  the  district,  and  their 
places  have  been  taken  by  foreigners  and 
negroes.  The  homes  were  originally  built 
for  one  or  two  families,  but  they  have 
been  changed  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
now  find  five  or  six  families  occupying  the 
same  building.  Many  of  the  parlors  have 
been  turned  into  storerooms  and  here  we 
find  tailors,  grocers,  butchers,  bakers  and 
toby-makers  who  make  up  the  trades  peo- 
ple of  the  neighborhood.  The  entire  neigh- 
berhood  is  badly  congested,  and  it  is  a  com- 
mon occurrence  for  a  family  to  move  five 
or  six  times  a  year  in  their  efforts  to  find 
more  livable  quarters. 

The  nationalities  represented  at  the 
branch  are  American,  English,  Jewish,  Rus- 
sian, German,  Austrian,  Italian,  Roumani- 
an, Hungarian,  French,  Negro,  Scotch,  and 
Irish.  The  district  is  essentially  Jewish, 
but  the  people  are  divided  into  groups  of 
German  Jews,  Russian  Jews  and  Rouma- 
nian Jews,  so  there  is  a  lack  of  community 
life  and  community  Interest  Few  women 
among  the  foreigners  use  the  library. 
Eiither  they  are  suspicious  of  all  reading 
on  account  of  the  years  of  oppression  In 
their  native  land,  or  they  have  very  little 
time  from  their  household  drudgery  or 
they  do  not  know  how  to  read.  The  for- 
eign men  seem  more  anxious  to  get  books 
in  their  native  languages  and  read  con- 
stantly. The  library  has  been  working  to 
get  a  good  collection  of  books  in  the  for- 
eign languages,  as  they  are  now  looked 
upon  as  a  means  of  establishing  a  home 
feeling  in  a  new  country  where  the  for- 
eigner can  be  brought  into  a  sympathetic 
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understanding  of  our  life  and  institutions. 
The  public  school  looks  after  the  children 
of  the  aliens,  but  the  parents  land  in  Amer- 
ica when  they  are  beyond  the  age  of  the 
elementary  school  and  very  often  the  only 
way  they  can  learn  is  through  unpleasant 
experiences.  Books  which  tell  the  parent 
that  it  is  against  the  law  to  send  his  child 
to  work  before  he  is  fourteen,  what  the 
taxes  are  for  and  where  they  go,  where  to 
get  naturalization  papers  and  questions  of 
similar  nature  save  the  foreigner  a  great 
deal  of  embarrassment  at  times  and  ren- 
der him  a  service  which  he  does  not  soon 
forget.  It  is  really  marvelous  how  readily 
the  foreigners  do  assimilate.  They  are 
quick  to  learn  and  many  times  their  ef- 
forts to  secure  an  education  after  they  are 
advanced  in  years  is  pathetic.  They  want 
to  learn  ESnglish  and  will  even  ask  for  a 
copy  of  the  alphabet  that  they  may  learn 
to  read  and  write  at  home.  Primers,  first 
and  second  readers  are  in  constant  demand 
by  the  parents,  and  the  library  buys  all  the 
so-called  "Helps  to  Foreigners"  that  can 
be  procured. 

One  of  the  most  important  agencies  of 
the  district  is  of  course  the  public  school. 
Regular  visits  are  planned  in  the  fall  when 
the  schools  are  well  started  to  meet  the 
principal  and  new  teachers,  to  tell  them 
about  the  library  and  its  catalogs  especi- 
ally The  Children's  Catalog  and  Graded 
List  of  Books  for  use  in  the  schools,  the 
picture  collection  and  the  books  on  the 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle  list  Our  plan 
of  cooperation  is  explained  and  the  teach- 
ers are  usually  most  cordial.  One  of  the 
strongest  points  that  we  try  to  make  is 
to  get  the  teachers  to  notify  us  in  advance 
if  they  are  to  assign  a  special  topic  for 
composition  work  or  outside  reading  so 
that  we  may  have  the  material  looked  up 
before  the  children  come  in  for  it  If  the 
principal  is  willing,  and  usually  she  is  most 
anxious  for  us  to  visit  the  different  rooms, 
we  tell  the  children  about  the  library,  how 
they  may  get  cards  to  take  books  home 
and  that  the  library  has  many  books  which 
their  fathers  and  mothers  might  like.  An 
announcement  is  also  made  at  this  time 
of  the  story  hours  for  the  little  children 


and  the  older  boys  and  girls.  If  requested 
to  do  so,  we  tell  stories  in  the  different 
rooms.  In  my  own  district  we  visit  the 
schools  only  once  a  year,  as  each  visit 
brings  in  such  overwhelming  results  that 
we  cannot  take  care  of  all  who  come.  We 
also  feel  that  we  might  wear  out  our  wel- 
come if  we  visited  more  often.  Friendly 
visits  are  made  at  other  times,  however,  to 
see  the  work  of  the  school. 

An  arrangement  is  also  made  whenever 
possible  with  the  two  high  schools  in  the 
district  to  enable  us  to  have  the  material 
looked  up  and  reserved  before  the  demand 
comes. 

A  very  progressive  night  school  is  also 
conducted  in  one  of  our  schools,  designed 
especially  to  meet  the  needs  of  foreigners. 
The  enrollment  is  1,200  and  29  nationalities 
are  represented.  Old  men  and  women, 
husbands  and  wives  and  half-grown  chil- 
dren eager  to  learn  take  advantage  of 
every  opportunity.  A  great  many  of  the 
teachers  are  regular  borrowers  at  the 
branch  and  have  asked  for  cooperation 
with  their  evening  classes.  Debates,  reci- 
tations and  questions  in  civics  are  looked 
up  for  them  and  a  list  of  good  books  for 
foreigners  to  read  after  they  have  reached 
a  certain  degree  of  proficiency  in  ETnglish 
is  about  to  be  prepared. 

There  are  two  large  and  very  active 
social  settlements  in  the  districts.  Kings- 
ley  House  conducts  many  classes  in  gjrm- 
nasium  work,  basketry  and  bead  work, 
sewing,  dressmaking,  typewriting  and 
stenography,  telegraphy,  domestic  science, 
manual  training,  weaving  and  dancing  and 
the  library  is  constantly  called  upon  for 
books  along  these  lines.  Just  now  the  resi- 
dents are  making  their  plans  to  open  their* 
summer  home,  about  twenty  miles  in  the 
country,  where  they  entertain  parties  of 
250  for  two  weeks  at  a  time  from  the 
poorer  districts  of  the  city  from  June  to 
October,  besides  many  hundreds  of  visi- 
tors who  go  for  one  day  only.  The  in- 
structor in  manual  training  is  having  the 
boys  make  kites,  stilts  and  bird  houses 
and  such  things  that  will  be  used  in  the 
country,  and  the  library  was  asked  to  fur^ 
nish  patterns  and  designs  for  this  work. 
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We  are  also  going  to  furnish  a  case  of 
books  about  insects,  birds,  flowers  and 
trees  and  a  general  collection  of  books 
for  the  children  and  mothers  for  use  dur- 
ing their  stay  at  the  summer  home. 

The  other  settlement  is  Jewish  entirely 
and  much  of  the  class  work  is  among  for- 
eigners who  haye  recently  come  to  the 
city.  The  Jewish  children  are  very  preco- 
cious and  much  of  the  work  done  for  them 
is  along  the  line  of  debating  clubs  and  lit- 
erary societies.  This  settlement  has  a 
large  reading  room  for  the  use  of  the  mem- 
bers, but  for  the  most  part  the  collection 
consists  of  books  for  recreation  so  that 
practically  all  of  the  reference  work  for 
the  clubs  is  done  at  the  branch. 

In  this  connection  I  may  mention  a  se- 
rious defect  of  the  branch  library  system 
and  that  is  the  lack  of  a  Poole  set  of  mag- 
azines kept  at  the  branch.  It  is  out  of 
the  question  to  buy  a  complete  set  even 
were  there  room  at  each  branch  to  store 
It  The  borrowers  usually  want  the  informa- 
tion right  away  and  are  unwilling  to  pay 
the  car  fare  necessary  to  get  to  the  cen- 
tral library,  nor  do  they  want  to  wait  until 
the  messenger  can  bring  it.  At  present  we 
have  messenger  service  three  times  a 
week,  but  we  hope  some  day  to  have  a 
dally  messenger  and  this  will  in  a  way 
alleviate  this  difficulty.  We  have  esti- 
mated for  this  for  several  years,  but  the 
final  appropriation  has  not  warranted  it. 

Each  of  the  settlements  has  one  or  two 
friendly  visitors  and  nurses  with  whom  we 
oodperate.  If  children  come  to  the  library 
and  we  think  they  need  attention  or  medi- 
cal aid  we  find  out  which  settlement  they 
attend  and  ask  the  nurse  of  that  settle- 
ment to  look  after  them.  If  not  a  member 
of  either  settlement  we  refer  all  Jewish 
cases  to  one  and  the  rest  to  the  other  set- 
tlement 

We  are  occasionally  called  upon  to  look 
after  some  of  the  proteges  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  who  are  released  upon  probation. 
They  are  allowed  to  come  to  the  library 
for  books  and  the  assistants  at  the  branch 
make  a  special  effort  to  see  that  they  get 
the  proper  sort  of  books. 

A  children's  librarian  is  occasionally  sent 


down  to  the  Temporary  Home  for  Children 
to  tell  stories  and  the  matron  has  at  times 
brought  the  children  to  the  regular  branch 
for  story  hour. 

The  Boy  Scout  movement  has  recently 
developed  in  Pittsburgh  and  within  the 
neighborhood  there  are  several  patrols  al- 
ready established.  This  gives  rise  to  the 
demand  for  Boy  Scout  books  and  also 
books  on  allied  subjects  such  as  camp-life, 
fishing  and  hunting. 

Besides  the  foreigners  in  the  Hill  Dis- 
trict there  is  also  a  large  colored  popula- 
tion. Very  little  is  done  for  them  in  the 
city.  While  the  settlements  do  not  actu- 
ally bar  their  doors  against  them  the  ne- 
groes do  not  feel  free  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  privileges.  The  playground  of  the 
district  admits  them  because  it  is  more  or 
less  a  city  institution,  but  they  have  found 
that  separate  classes  for  them  is  the  best 
plan. 

The  library  conducts  a  study  club  for 
colored  women.  The  work  taken  up  is 
literary  in  character  and  prominent  men 
and  women,  both  colored  and  white,  have 
given  their  services  for  an  evening's  enter- 
tainment. For  the  basis  of  good  work 
the  club  membership  is  limited  to 
twenty-five,  and  all  vacancies  are  filled 
from  a  waiting  list  The  members  are 
the  better  class  negroes,  and  most  of  the 
young  women  are  employed  in  some  kind 
of  work,  such  as  hair-dressing,  dressmak- 
ing, stenography  or  general  office  work. 
While  most  of  the  members  come  from  the 
district  around  the  branch  a  few  are  from 
the  surrounding  suburbs.  The  club  is 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  social  organiza- 
tions of  the  city,  its  meetings  are  an- 
nounced from  the  pulpits,  and  at  the  an- 
nual open  meeting  there  is  usually  a  very 
representative  negro  audience.  A  list  of 
books  of  interest  to  colored  people  was  at 
one  time  sent  to  the  local  colored  news- 
paper and  this  list  has  appeared  weekly 
with  the  call  number  of  the  books.  There 
was  also  an  editorial  urging  the  men  and 
women  to  become  familiar  with  the  books 
which  were  to  be  found  in  the  library. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  work 
that  has  been  accomplished  at  the  Wylie 
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Avenue  Branch.  We  feel  that  very  little 
has  been  done  to  advertise  the  library  be- 
cause we  have  been  handicapped  by  the 
size  of  our  building  and  staff.  The  great- 
est problem  has  been  to  handle  effectively 
the  crowds  that  come  of  their  own  accord, 
for  during  the  busy  months  our  attendance 
is  often  over  two  thousand  a  day.  We  are 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  our 
building  can  be  enlarged,  when  we  can 
take  a  more  active  interest  in  the  district 
working  especially  through  the  toby-facto- 
ries. 

The  other  branches  in  the  city  have 
worked  along  different  lines.  The  West 
End  Branch  has  reached  good  results 
through  several  clubs  conducted  by  the 
branch.  South  Side,  which  is  in  a  great 
mill  district,  has  found  it  advisable  to  open 
the  branch  as  a  social  meeting-place  for 
the  men,  and  very  crude  quarters  are  pro- 
vided for  them  in  the  basement,  where 
they  may  smoke  if  they  wish.  In  the 
Homewood  district  the  Board  of  Trade  has 
been  very  much  interested  in  the  branch 
and  its  work,  and  there  has  been  active 
cooperation  with  the  Homewood  Civic 
Club.  The  East  Liberty  Branch  has  co- 
dperated  with  the  local  Board  of  Trade 
of  that  district  and  one  of  the  strongest 
allies  has  been  the  churches.  Mothers' 
meetings  have  also  been  a  potent  factor. 

The  problems  of  the  branches  are  so 
many  and  so  diversified  that  once  a  week 
the  branch  librarians  meet  with  the  super- 
intendent of  adult  circulation  to  talk  them 
over  and  make  such  recommendations  as 
seem  feasible.  This  meeting  follows  the 
regular  weekly  book  order  meeting.  Once 
a  month  a  meeting  is  held  of  all  leading 
department  assistants  who  can  be  spared 
and  still  keep  the  branches  running.  At 
this  time  there  are  usually  one  or  two 
speakers  from  outside  the  field  and  one 
speaker  from  the  library  staff  who  tells  of 
the  sptelal  work  she  is  trying  to  do. 
These  meetings  are  planned  to  keep  the 
assistants  in  touch  with  what  is  going  on 
in  their  own  library  and  round  about  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  subject  of  branch 
libraries  has  been  rarely  treated  in  the 
programs  of  the  Association  and  is  certain- 


ly one  of  the  live  questions,  because  I 
recollect  reading,  within  the  last  two  or 
three  months,  such  very  opposite  opinions 
on  the  question  of  the  use  of  our  small 
parks  for  branches,  as  that  of  Chicago, 
which  is  enthusiastic  over  it,  and  that  of 
Boston,  which  repudiates  it  entirely.  The 
Association  might  well  have  a  most  inter- 
esting discussion  following  this  paper,  yet 
I  feel  obliged  to  remind  the  Association 
that  they  were  very  dilatory  in  assembling 
and  there  remains  no  time  for  such  discus- 
sion. We  are  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing an  address  on  'The  ^Eternal  Or'  of 
the  librarian,"  from  Mr.  FRANCIS  F. 
BROWNE,  editor  of  "The  Dial."  I  don't 
think  that  in  an  assemblage  of  librarians 
it  is  necessary  for  the  chairman  to  refer 
to  the  position  of  '*The  Dial"  as  a  literary 
paper.  I  need  only  recall  the  remark  of  a 
Bostonian  of  the  Bostonians,  the  late  Dr. 
William  Everett,  when  he  suggested  that 
he  would  consider  it  a  greater  honor  to 
write  for  "The  Dial"  than  for  the  New  York 
"Nation."    More  than  that  cannot  be  said. 

THE    ETERNAL    "OR"    OF    THE 
LIBRARIAN 

It  could  hardly  be  without  a  savor  of 
presumption  that  one  quite  outside  the 
field  of  practical  library  work  should  ven- 
ture to  address  a  great  body  of  experi- 
enced librarians  on  matters  pertaining  to 
any  phase  of  library  administration. 
Something  of  the  disdain  with  which 
Othello  spoke  of  one  who  "never  set  a 
squadron  in  the  field,  nor  the  division  of 
a  battle  knows"  might  well  be  aroused 
among  librarians  at  the  pretense  of  in- 
struction from  one  whose  practical  knowl- 
edge of  library  work  is  almost  nil — who 
never  set  a  book-stack  in  its  place,  nor 
knows  the  divisions  of  the  Decimal  Clas- 
sification. But  as  libraries  are  made  of 
books,  and  the  collecting  and  dispensing 
of  these  is  the  chief  end  and  aim  of  the 
librarian's  life,  there  may  be  points  of 
interest  between  him  and  one  whose  work, 
in  quite  a  different  way,  has  been  con- 
cerned with  books,— who,  like  the  libra- 
rian,   has    lived    his    life    among    them; 
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who  has  written  them,  edited  them,  print- 
ed them,  published  them;  who,  most  of 
all,  has  been  engaged  in  attempts  at  es- 
timating them,  trying  to  form  a  Judgment 
of  their  rank  and  value,  not  only  in 
cold  and  formal  print,  but  often  in 
a  prior  stage  of  their  existence,  before 
they  were  printed,  with  many  aspiring 
manuscripts  that  were  destined  never  to 
be  books  at  all;  who  has  always  been 
glad  to  praise  them  when  he  could,  sorry 
to  blame  them  when  he  must,  and  anxious 
chiefly  to  arrive  as  nearly  as  might  be  at 
1  Just  and  fair  appraisal  of  their  worth. 
And  here,  it  would  seem,  might  perhaps 
be  found  matters  of  common  interest  re- 
garding books,  and  topics  bearing  upon  the 
work  and  problems  of  librarians. 

From  tlie  title  of  this  paper  one  may  sur- 
mise that  it  refers  to  what  is  oftentimes 
the  most  vexing  problem  of  the  librarian's 
professional  life — the  problem  of  book  se- 
lection.   The  problem  is  ever  present  and 
ever  pressing.     Every  new  book  that  is 
presented  or  announced  flings  at  them  its 
disturbing  challenge.    The  average  library 
can   buy    comparatively    few    of    all    the 
books   that  are  offered,  and  but  few  of 
those  the  librarian  would  really  like  to  buy. 
Which    shaU    it   be?— This?  or   That?    or 
rother?    Ever  the  Eternal  "or"  and  ever 
tbe  necessity  of  choosing.    The  problem  is 
a  doubly  complex  one,  since  every  choice 
of  a  book  for  purchase  involves  the  rejec- 
tion of  others  perhaps  equally  desirable. 
This  rejection,  indeed,  is  often  the  most 
trsring  part  of  the  affair,  since  it  seems  to 
affix  to  many  excellent  books  the  stamp  of 
the  librarian's  disapproval.     His  position 
la  much  like  that  of  the  boarding-house 
guest  who,  when  his  landlady  sounded  him 
as  to  his  preferences  with  respect  to  pie 
*^'*mince,    custard,    apple,   rhubarb" — ap- 
preciatively suggested  apple  and  custard, 
only  to  receive  the  disconcerting  rejoinder, 
^'What  have  you  against  the  rhubarb  and 
the  mince?"    While  the  most  favored  li- 
brarian can  hardly  hope  for  such  prodi- 
SBlity  of  choice  as  was  available  to  the 
I»ie^ater,  who  was  granted  two  selections 
out  of  every  four,  yet  their  defense  against 
tlae  charge  of  unjust  discrimination  must  be 


much  the  same;  they  cannot  possibly  take 
all  the  pie  or  all  the  books  that  are  offered 
them.     They  must  weigh,  deliberate,  and 
choose.    And  so  to  both  comes  the  eter- 
nal "or,"  the  hard  necessity  of  choosing. 
And  both  must  choose  wisely — the  one  in 
peril  of  his  stomach's  peace,  the  other  in 
peril  of  peace  with  his  Directors,  and  with 
the  Anxious  Reader  who  is  keenly  disap- 
pointed if  he  does  not  find  the  special  book 
he  long  has  sought  and  mourns  because  he 
finds  it  not    The  librarian  might  well  take 
to  heart  a  paraphrase  of  Carlyle's  words 
from  Goethe- 
Scan  all  the  Book  Lists — 
Study  their  pages 
Of  books  of  all  ages — 
Then  hear  the  Voices: 
Choose  toell,  your  choice  is 
Brief  and  yet  endless. 
Brief  indeed  is  the  time  for  choosing,  and 
endless  are  its  consequences  for  the  good 
or  ill  of  the  library,  and  possibly  of  the 
librarian.    A  consideration  of  some  of  the 
aids  to  this  choosing  process — to  answer- 
ing the  challenge  of  this  "Eternal  OR"— 
may   Justify   the   few    minutes'    attention 
called  for  by  a  brief  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject in  some  of  its  more  obvious  phases. 

The  problem  of  book-busring  is  obviously 
one  of  ftir  greater  dii&culty  for  a  librarian 
than  for  a  private  buyer.  Not  only  is  it 
harder  for  a  conscientious  person  to  spend 
another's  money  than  to  spend  his  own, 
but  the  considerations  involved  in  the  se- 
lection are  vastly  more  complex.  The  pri- 
vate buyer,  especially  one  with  ample 
means,  may  buy  what  best  suits  his  fancy 
or  his  needs,  without  fear  of  being  called 
to  account  by  any  one;  if  he  makes  mis- 
takes, it  is  his  own  affair,  involving  a 
loss  which  may  be  no  serious  matter  to 
him.  Or  if  his  ability  to  buy  books  is  lim- 
ited, he  simplifies  the  problem  by  confining 
his  selections  chiefly  to  his  favorite  fleld 
of  study  or  amusement;  and  thus  his 
range  of  choice  is  comfortably  narrowed. 
But  the  librarian  must  not  only  take  the 
responsibility  of  making  purchases  for 
other  people — ^he  must  distribute  his  pur- 
chases as  Judiciously  as  he  can  throuj^ 
all    realms   and    provinces   of   literature. 
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Not  only  must  his  quest  extend  to  the  gen- 
eral fields  of  science,  history,  or  philoso- 
phy, where  tests  of  scholarship  and  knowl- 
edge may  be  more  definitely  applied  and 
the  Judgment  of  experts  be  available  for 
his  guidance,  but  he  must  be  alive  to  the 
claims  of  special  works  in  the  newer  and 
more  novel  fields  of  research  or  specula- 
tion where  the  attempts  to  keep  up  with 
what  is  really  new  and  vital,  while  at  the 
same  time  shunning  what  is  freakish  and 
unworthy,  may  well  bewilder  him  and 
make  him  wish  there  were  no  such  things 
as  "advanced  thought"  or  any  further  "ex- 
tension of  the  boundaries  of  knowledge." 
Biography  and  memoirs  and  "light  essays" 
are  perhaps  less  difficult — ^the  name  of  the 
subject  and  of  the  writer  being  sufficient 
for  at  least  a  clue  to  the  Importance  and 
interest  of  a  book. 

It  Is  In  the  fields  of  fancy  and  imagina- 
tion, however,  that  the  task  of  selection  is 
undoubtedly  hardest — ^the  books  which  ap- 
peal to  the  larger  number  of  readers,  and 
the  ones  in  which  the  range  in  merit  from 
worst  to  best  Is  greatest.  The  most  diffi- 
cult problem  of  all  Is  probably  the  New 
Novel.  Happy  Is  the  librarian  who  has  a 
real  book  committee  to  take  or  share  the 
responsibility  in  this  field.  Without  this 
aid,  he  must  seek  lifi^t  and  guidance  from 
whatever  source  he  may.  Perhaps  he 
tries— often  vainly — to  read  some  of  the 
newer  books  himself;  or  a  member  of  the 
board  may  be  willing  to  give  the  library 
the  benefit  of  his  literary  seal  and  knowl- 
edge; or  friends  of  the  librarian  will  re- 
port their  impressions  of  a  book-HM>me- 
times  in  too  diffuse  a  manner  to  be  of 
much  practical  service,  sometimes  with 
the  cryptic  but  expressive  formula  "n.  g." 
— a  formula  hardly  to  be  commended  as 
a  model  of  literary  criticism,  but  having 
at  least  the  advantage  of  definlteness  and 
brevity. 

In  any  event,  not  even  the  most  catholic- 
minded  and  impartial  of  librarians  can 
succeed  In  satisfying  all  classes  of  readers. 
Any  general  approval  of  his  selections  he 
need  hardly  hope  for;  expressions  of  dis- 
approval are  much  more  likely  to  be 
heard.    The  reader  of  fiction  who  is  impa- 


tient for  the  latest  if  not  the  most  sensa- 
tional novel  is  scornful  at  seeing  good  li- 
brary money  spent  for  "poky  old  books" 
on  religion  and  philosophy;  while  the 
reader  of  "solid  literature"  is  pained  to  see 
the  concessions  made  to  the  perverted 
tastes  of  readers  of  "silly  novels."  All 
these  classes  have  their  rights  in  the  li- 
brary, and  a  right  to  the  expression  of 
their  opinions.  The  librarian  is  a  servant 
of  the  people,  who  are  really  his  employ- 
ers. He  Is  a  literary  caterer,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  find  out  what  the  public — 
his  public — want,  and  to  supply  this  want, 
within  reasonable  limits,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  and  resources.  His  business  In 
buying  books  is  to  buy  the  best  of  those 
that  are  offered;  not  merely  those  that  are 
best  in  themselves,  or  best  for  him,  but 
those  that  are  best  for  Ma  library  and  hU 
public — ^those  that  will  give  the  most  sat- 
isfaction and  the  most  profit  to  the  com- 
munity that  supports  the  library  and  him. 
This  does  not  mean  that  he  is  not  to  direct 
readers  and  raise  the  standards  of  taste 
whenever  he  can;  he  should  try  to  lead 
and  guide  in  the  right  direction — but  he 
should  not  be  too  keen  to  officiate  as  guide, 
nor  keep  so  far  ahead  as  to  be  out  of 
sight  of  the  procession. 

It  is  time  to  narrow  the  discussion  to 
what  was  intended  to  be  its  main  topic — 
the  printed  aids  available  to  the  librarian 
in  his  task  of  book  selection.  In  this,  as 
in  what  has  already  been  said,  reference 
is  had  chiefiy  to  the  average-sized  public 
library,  in  which  the  task  falls  heavily 
upon  the  librarian,  who  must  keep  its  re- 
quirements continually  before  him.  And 
by  "him"  is  of  course  meant  always,  and 
in  a  large  sense,  also  her — the  estimable 
and  cultivated  woman  who  has  found  a 
useful  and  honorable  place  in  the  ranks  of 
library  workers,  as  her  presence  adorns 
and  her  influence  stimulates  the  national 
conferences  of  librarians.  These  printed 
aids  are  so  varied  and  numerous  that  their 
very  abundance  may  be  an  obstacle  to 
their  usefulness.  They  begin  to  appear 
before  a  book  is  bom;  they  proclaim  its 
advent,  they  accompany  its  birth,  they  at- 
tend the  various  processes  of  its  Introduc- 
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tion  to  the  public  and  of  finding  Its  proper 
place  and  rank  In  the  literary  world. 
Sometimes  they  continue  after  It  Is  dead; 
occasionally  a  belated  review  appears  of  a 
book  so  long  In  peaceful  desuetude  that  no 
one  remembers  that  It  ever  lived.  Libra- 
rians must  sometimes  be  wearily  amused  at 
reading  enthusiastic  laudations  of  "epoch- 
making"  books  that  have  long  existed  In 
their  consciousness  only  as  unvenerated 
"plugs." 

The  multiplicity  and  variety  of  these 
printed  aids  to  book  selection,  with  the  diffi- 
culty that  must  be  found  in  trying  to  keep 
track  of  them,  suggests  the  query — if  even 
a  query  may  be  ventured  by  an  outsider  on 
80  practical  a  detail  of  library  work  and 
method — ^the  query  whether  some  practi- 
cable means  might  not  be  found  for  a  more 
systematic  handling  of  this  material;  for 
classifying  it,  and  keeping  it  in  some 
simple  and  orderly  arrangement.  Possi- 
bly some  such  methods  are  already  used 
by  librarians — ^Indeed,  I  have  learned  of 
two  or  three  libraries  in  which  they  are 
used,  but  for  more  special  purposes;  and 
It  may  be  that  a  system  could  be  devised 
more  general  in  character  and  suited  to  a 
larger  number  of  libraries.  The  details  of 
such  a  plan  would  of  course  have  to 
be  carefully  worked  out,  and  be  matter  for 
study  and  experiment  For  purposes  of 
illustration,  it  might  be  supposed  that  a 
librarian  has  a  lot  of  convenient  small  hold- 
ers or  envelopes — whatever  form  is  sim- 
plest and  cheapest — each  endorsed  with 
the  title  of  a  new  book,  starting  with  some 
printed  item  when  It  is  first  announced — 
when,  like  a  new  planet  it  "swims  into  his 
ken."  These  announcements  could  be 
made  up,  to  some  extent,  from  the  circu- 
lars and  advertisements  of  publishers;  but 
these  have  the  disadvantage  of  not  being 
at  all  uniform  In  style,  and  they  are  often 
indefinite  as  to  the  character  of  a  book,  and 
incomplete.  Better  results  would  doubt- 
less be  had  by  taking  the  regular  advance 
announcement  lists  given  by  some  of  the 
leading  literary  journals  preceding  the  reg- 
ular spring  and  fall  publishing  seasons. 
The  best  of  these  lists  are  systematically 
and   accurately    prepared,    with    uniform 


style  of  entry,  classification  showing  kind 
of  book,  title,  name  of  author  and  pub- 
lisher, illustrations  if  any,  size  and  price; 
and  as  the  lists  are  substantially  complete, 
they  afford  a  survey  of  all  the  forthcoming 
American  books,  and  reprints  of  English 
books,  that  are  likely  to  appear  between 
one  list  and  Its  successor.  The  cutting  of 
these  lists  into  slips  and  distributing  them 
into  their  holders  might  be  the  first  step 
toward  this  "working  bibliography,"  a 
foundation  on  which  to  build.  It  will  prob- 
ably be  objected  that  such  an  apparatus 
would  be  too  complicated  and  expensive — 
far  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice  of  the 
average  librarian;  but  we  are  not  now  con- 
sidering that  part  of  the  matter — rather, 
trying  to  see  what  results  it  might  lead  to. 
Into  each  packet  might  go,  from  time  to 
time,  items  of  information  as  to  when  the 
book  was  to  appear;  printed  items  of  in- 
terest regarding  it,  or  indicating  its  im- 
portance; clippings  from  the  better  class 
of  trade  lists  and  bulletins  of  new  books; 
or  any  pencilled  memoranda  that  might  be 
worth  making  and  saving.  In  a  word,  the 
packet  would  become  the  repository  of 
compact  and  easily  accessible  information 
about  that  particular  book;  and  it  might 
perhaps  contain  also  more  private  pencil 
Jottings,  such  as  "Mrs.  Jones  asks  for 
this,"  "Dr.  Pundit  praises  this  author," 
"Miss  Squeems  thinks  this  is  horrid,"  and 
similar  illuminating  intimations  for  the  li- 
brarian's quiet  hour.  The  result  would  be 
a  collection  of  what  might  be  called  foun- 
dation knowledge  about  new  books,  in 
which  each  book  could  be  considered  by 
Itself,  without  the  confusion  of  impres- 
sions resulting  from  attempts  to  use  the 
same  material  unassorted  and  In  the  mass. 
The  librarian  and  assistants  would  at  least 
know  that  a  certain  book  was  coming,  and 
in  a  general  way  what  sort  of  book  it  was 
to  be;  and  the  sometimes  mortifying  effect 
of  the  too  ingenuous  answer  to  an  inquiring 
reader,  "Never  heard  of  it,"  would  largely 
disappear.  New  information  could  be 
added  at  any  time,  and  inquiries  quickly 
answered  by  turning  to  these  Easy  Ref- 
erence ETnvelopes,  which  might  appropri- 
ately be  endorsed  "Inquire  within  for  what- 
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ever  is  now  known"  about  the  particular 
book  referred  to.  After  a  book  was  bought, 
the  envelopes,  permanently  preserved, 
would  show  at  a  glance  why  the  purchase 
was  made,  should  it  be  found  a  question- 
able one.  All  this  is  suggested  very  ten- 
tatively, and  with  the  thought  that  a 
consideration  of  it  might  possibly  lead  to 
the  working  out  of  some  practicable  meth- 
od for  the  plan  desired — ^if  desired  it 
should  prove  to  be.  It  mis^t  at  least  be 
better  than  carrying  about  unassorted  and 
unassimilated  material  in  the  vest-pockets 
of  men,  or  the  shirt-waists  or  sleeves  or 
whatever  corresponds  to  pockets  in  the 
affairs  of  women. 

Our  consideration  of  the  general  subject 
of  printed  aids  to  book  selection  brings  us 
now  to  the  most  important  part  of  all,  and 
the  most  difficult  to  consider  within  due 
limits  of  time  and  space.  This  is  the  matter 
embraced  under  the  general  term  of  "  Opin- 
ions,"— including  "book  reviewing"  or  "no- 
ticing," "book  booming"  or  "puffing,"  and 
other  minor  categories.  Into  the  great  field 
of  literary  criticism  in  general  it  is  not 
intended  here  to  go.  The  principles  of  lit- 
erary criticism  are  matters  not  for  a  para- 
graph in  a  brief  address,  but  for  a  book  or 
an  extended  and  finished  essay;  and  these 
are  presumably  as  familiar  to  librarians  as 
to  other  classes  of  cultivated  readers. 
What  most  concerns  the  librarian  as  book- 
buyer  is  the  practical  appraisal  of  books 
— something  which  will  aid  him  most  in 
grappling  with  the  problem  of  the  "Btemal 
OR"  with  which  this  paper  was  begun.  In 
this  appraisal,  as  practiced  in  literary  jour- 
nalism, comes  first  what  is  known  as  the 
"Review,"  and  next  what  is  usually  called 
the  "Notice."  The  terms  are  rather  loosely 
used;  indeed,  the  one  is  often  only  a 
briefer  form  of  the  other.  The  "Review" 
is  more  extended,  and  goes  more  deliber- 
ately into  a  description  of  the  book,  with 
a  more  careful  consideration  of  its  merits 
and  defects;  the  "notice"  is  usually  con- 
fined to  description  mainly — ^thoufl^  in 
cases  where  approval  or  condemnation 
may  be  safely  and  unqualifiedly  expressed, 
this  is  often  done  tersely  and  emphatic- 
ally; and  the  value  of  the  opinion,  unsup- 


ported by  the  citations  or  evidence  that 
would  be  expected  in  a  long  review,  will 
depend  on  the  character  of  the  journal  or 
of  the  writer.  Librarians  of  experience 
and  insight  learn  how  to  judge  literary  crit- 
ics and  literary  journals,  and  what  weight 
to  give  their  opinions.  The  ideal  apprais- 
al of  a  book,  for  the  purposes  of  a  libra- 
rian, would  be  somewhat  like  the  analysis 
of  a  chemist,  formulated  in  the  verdict. 
"Here  is  what  you  gave  me;  here  is  what 
I  find  it  to  contain,"  signed  "Helmholts, 
Chemist,"  or  "Hazlitt,  Literary  Apprais- 
er." But  such  short-cut  processes  as  are 
possible  for  insensate  matter  can  hardly 
be  applied  to  that  living  thing,  that  some- 
thing next  to  the  human  soul,  a  Book.  Its 
qualities  are  too  subtle  and  refined,  its 
substance  too  ethereal,  to  be  weighed  in 
any  chemist's  scales;  a  higher  alchemy 
and  a  clearer  vision  are  needed  to  dis- 
cern spiritual  facts  and  forces  and  expound 
their  meaning  and  effect 

In  one  respect,  it  is  true,  the  really  aur 
thoritative  book  review  should  resemble  a 
chemical  analysis:  it  should  be  the  product 
of  an  expert,  and  bear  the  warrant  of  his 
name — ^the  reputable  historical  scholar  for 
the  new  book  in  the  field  of  history,  the  biol- 
ogist for  new  researches  into  the  origin  and 
mystery  of  life,  the  geologist  for  geology, 
and  so  on  down  the  list  Of  course  this 
method  of  treating  books  in  the  domain 
of  exact  knowledge,  of  science  properly 
so-called,  will  not  apply  to  books  of  a  very 
different  class — to  poetry  and  fiction  and 
some  other  categories  whose  appeal  is  to 
the  taste  and  judgment  and  experience  of 
readers,  rather  than  to  exact  knowledge  or 
established  principles  of  science.  In 
these  cases,  so  long  as  taste  is  something 
not  to  be  disputed  about,  opinions  must 
continually  differ.  The  most  we  can  rea- 
sonably ask  is  that  criticism  in  these  fields 
shall  represent  a  taste  that  is  cultivated, 
and  that  rests  upon  such  canons  of  liters 
ary  art  as  may  fairly  be  called  established 
It  may  also  properly  be  required  of  all 
reviews  in  serious  literary  journals  that 
they  be  intelligent  and  impartial,  without 
predisposition  either  to  praise  or  blame, 
but  only  to  be  just;  they  should  be  instmo- 
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tlve  and  informing  to  the  reader;  they 
should  be  interesting,  or  as  interesting  as 
the  subject  may  reasonably  allow;  they 
should  be  appreciative  and  sympathetic 
rather  than  destructive  and  severe,  not 
savage  for  the  sake  of  appearing  smart 
They  should  above  all  be  honest — as  free 
from  the  suspicion  of  dishonesty  as  a  li- 
brarian must  be  above  the  suspicion  of 
stealing  the  books  entrusted  to  his  care. 
Indeed,  the  literary  editor  or  reviewer  who 
would  praise  books  dishonestly,  for  per- 
sonal gain,  is  worse  than  the  librarian  who 
would  steal  them;  the  latter  may  cause  his 
library  the  loss  of  a  single  book,  while  the 
former  may  cause  a  hundred  libraries  to 
be  loaded  with  a  worthless  one.  An  editor 
is  responsible  for  the  honesty  of  his  re- 
viewers, but  not  for  their  opinions  when 
honestly  given.  He  must  leave  their  Judg- 
ment free  and  untrammelled;  if  they  prove 
unworthy  of  his  confidence,  he  will  soon 
drop  them.  "Tell  us  exactly  what  you 
think  of  this  book — its  merits  and  defects, 
and  all  about  it  that  you  think  worth 
while,"  are  the  instructions,  expressed  or 
understood,  sent  out  with  every  book  that 
goes  to  a  reviewer  from  the  editor  of  any 
literary  journal  worthy  of  the  name.  Even 
such  details  as  the  amount  of  space  to  be 
given  a  book  are  left  largely  to  the  re- 
viewer, to  be  decided  after  examination, 
according  to  his  judgment  of  the  book's 
importance.  The  competent  and  experi- 
enced reviewer  will  rightly  expect  reason- 
able latitude  in  such  matters;  and  he  will 
rightly  expect  also  freedom  from  editorial 
interference  with  his  opinions  and  conclu- 
sions. With  this  freedom  and  confidence 
goes  also  the  assumption  of  the  good  faith 
and  fairness  of  the  reviewer.  He  must 
write  with  a  full  sense  of  his  responsibil- 
ity; he  must  not  say  things  he  is  not  pre- 
pared to  stand  by;  and  he  must  be  per- 
sonally disinterested.  Reviewers  who, 
whatever  their  other  qualifications,  make 
their  reviews  occasions  for  'iog-rolling"  for 
friends  or  "getting  even"  with  enemies 
quickly  find  themselves  undesired  by  the 
discerning  editor.  This  matter  of  honesty 
is  not  only  one  of  conscience — it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  very  existence  of  a  literary  Jour- 


nal on  any  high  and  worthy  plane.  The 
whole  success  of  such  a  Journal  is  based 
on  its  reputation  for  honesty  and  fairness; 
its  obligation  is  always  to  its  readers,  and 
its  chief  value  is  given  by  the  hold  it  has 
on  their  esteem.  A  Journal  with  influence 
and  standing  in  the  literary  world  could 
find  no  shorter  road  to  suicide  than  by  for- 
feiting the  confidence  of  Its  readers  by  sor- 
did methods  and  unworthy  aims.  It  is 
sometimes  fancied  that  advertisers — pub- 
lishers of  books — exert  a  pressure  upon 
literary  Journals  adverse  to  their  literary 
independence.  This  would  mean  that  the 
publishers — who  are  usually  intelligent 
men — would  try  to  destroy  the  one  thing 
that  gives  a  Journal  influence  with  its  read- 
ers and  its  chief  value  for  their  advertise- 
ments; and  publishers  worthy  of  the  name 
have  not  only  too  much  self-respect  and 
decency,  but  too  much  shrewdness  for 
such  a  course.  The  hold  a  Journal  has  on 
its  readers  is  the  very  cause  of  their  ad- 
vertising in  its  columns;  otherwise  they 
would  do  their  advertising  in  papers  of  a 
difterent  class  but  of  far  greater  circula- 
tion. 

The  misconceptions  that  sometimes  pre- 
vail regarding  the  relations  between  book 
publishers  and  literary  journals  are  not 
only  unfounded,  but  do  great  injustice  to 
a  high-minded  and  honorable  class  of  busi- 
ness men.  The  notion  that  publishers  dis- 
pense advertisements  to  literary  Journals 
in  consideration  of  their  books  being 
praised  in  their  columns  is  too  absurd  to 
be  treated  seriously.  If  it  be  permissible 
to  illustrate  by  personal  evidence,  it  might 
be  added  that  in  an  experience  of  thirty 
years  in  the  conduct  of  a  literary  Journal 
I  do  not  recall  an  instance  of  an  attempt 
to  exercise  an  unworthy  influence  upon  the 
review  of  a  book  by  considerations  of  adver- 
tising patronage,  from  a  house  of  estab- 
lished high  standing  in  the  publishing 
world.  From  houses  of  a  different  class, 
such  attempts  have  sometimes  been  made, 
one  of  which  may  be  permitted  to  enliven 
this  discussion.  A  review  of  a  certain 
book — a  very  favorable  one,  as  it  hap- 
pened— ^had  been  put  in  type  and  was 
awaiting  publication,  when  a  communica- 
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tion  was  received  from  the  publishers  of 
the  book,  enclosing  a  generous  advertise- 
ment of  it,  to  be  published  on  condition 
that  a  "favorable  review"  of  the  book  be 
given  in  the  same  issue.  The  only  result 
was  that  the  proof  of  the  review  was 
quickly  cancelled,  and  it  never  saw  the 
light  of  print.  Aside  from  this  misconcep- 
tion of  the  relations  between  book  publish- 
ers and  critical  Journals,  the  notions  re- 
ferred to  involve  a  conception  of  the  rela- 
tions between  editor  and  reviewer  which 
is,  to  say  the  least,  natve.  These  review- 
ers are  scholars,  often  university  profes- 
sors, scattered  throughout  the  country 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific;  and  they 
neither  know  nor  care  whether  the  book 
they  are  reviewing  ever  has  been  or  ever 
will  be  advertised  in  the  Journal  for  which 
they  write.  They  have  no  more  to  do  with 
the  advertising  columns  of  a  Journal  be- 
cause they  write  for  it  than  librarians 
have  because  they  subscribe  for  it. 

Some  interesting  comments  have  lately 
been  made  by  a  competent  observer  (Miss 
Helen  E.  Haines)  on  the  decline  of  book- 
reviewing  in  this  country.  If  by  this  term 
is  meant  the  old-fashioned  literary  essay 
with  some  notable  book  serving  as  a  text 
— the  method  used  so  cleverly  by  Macau- 
lay  and  Jeffrey  in  England,  and  by  Ripley 
and  Whipple  and  Lowell  here — ^the  state- 
ment is  doubtless  true.  One  explanation 
may  probably  be  found  in  the  decline  of 
the  literary  essay;  another  in  the  immense 
increase  in  book-production,  and  in  the  de- 
mand of  the  book-reading  public,  not  so 
much  for  elaborate  essays  on  a  few  books 
as  for  information  and  appraisals  on  a 
large  number  of  them.  It  is  obviously  im- 
possible for  any  literary  Journal  to  give 
extended  reviews  of  all  the  books  that 
might  be  thought  deserving  of  such  treat- 
ment; their  number  is  far  too  great.  In 
spite  of  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
extended  critical  reviews  now  published, 
there  probably  never  was  a  time  when  so 
much  attention  was  given  to  books  by  the 
newspapers  as  now.  Twenty  years  ago, 
the  "literary  department"  or  "supplement" 
was  a  feature  of  but  a  few  of  the  larger 
dallies;  now  most  dailies  in  the  larger  cit- 


ies make  at  least  a  pretense  to  a  "literary 
supplement"  which,  while  often  having  no 
great  literary  importance,  at  least  attests 
the  increasing  volume  of  new  books  and 
the  growth  of  interest  in  them.  Authori- 
tative critical  opinions  are  not  usually 
looked  for  from  such  sources;  but  they 
may  perform  a  certain  service  in  the  difTu- 
sion  of  literary  news  to  the  general  public. 

Mention  of  the  literary  features  of  the 
daily  press  brings  us  back  to  the  libra- 
rian's needs  in  the  appraisal  of  books,  and 
to  the  scheme  of  "Easy  Reference  Envel- 
opes" suggested  for  his  assistance — or  his 
distraction,  as  the  fact  might  prove.  We 
left  him  at  the  point  where  he  had  accum- 
ulated classified  items  of  information  about 
new  or  forthcoming  books;  and  in  some 
cases  his  order  lists  would  now  contain 
entries  made  up  from  these  details,  of 
books  approved  for  purchase.  But  the 
most  important  part  of  his  printed  aids  is 
yet  to  reach  him — the  printed  opinions 
whose  character  and  varieties  have  led  to 
a  somewhat  wandering  survey  of  their 
quality  and  modes.  The  items  and  quota- 
tions sent  by  publishers  would  now  begin 
to  come  in,  with  the  short  notices  and  ref- 
erences by  the  daily  press;  the  clippings 
would  increase  rapidly,  to  be  sorted  and 
placed  in  their  appropriate  envelopes, 
ready  to  receive  them.  Then  would  come 
the  more  extended  and  searching  reviews, 
and  the  longer  and  better  notices.  When 
these  were  too  bulky  to  go  into  the  envel- 
opes, or  the  Journals  containing  them 
could  not  be  cut  into,  short  extracts  could 
be  copied  on  slips  of  paper  giving  the  gist 
of  opinions  from  the  more  authoritative 
sources.  Some  important  aids  would  come 
later — such  as  the  practical  if  necessarily 
belated  "A.  L.  A.  Lists,"  the  "Book  Review 
Digest,"  and  others  whose  handy  use  is 
known  to  all  librarians. 

The  suggestion  of  a  possible  method  for 
handling  material  regarding  new  books  is 
of  course  but  an  incident — a  by-product,  as 
it  were — ^In  the  discussion  of  the  main 
topic  of  the  nature  and  value  of  printed 
aids  to  the  librarian  in  his  task  of  book- 
selection.  How  best  to  use  these  aids 
must  be  a  not  unimportant  problem  in  11- 
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brary  administration.  The  objections  to 
sach  a  plan  as  has  been  outlined  are  ob- 
vious: the  hard-working  librarian  and  his 
staff  might  well  complain  of  this  addi- 
tional burden;  they  already  have  more 
work  than  they  can  keep  up  with,  and 
have  little  time  or  strength  for  new  and 
untried  things  while  they  are  well-nigh 
submerged  with  the  old  ones. 

"Like  children  bathing  on  the  shore. 
Buried  a  wave  beneath, 
The  second  wave  succeeds  before 
They  have  had  time  to  breathe." 

But,  still,  "their  fate  is  the  common  fate 
of  all";  in  an  age  of  stress  and  hurry,  libra- 
rians, like  other  busy  people,  must  feel  the 
strain.  Many  things  must  be  neglected — 
short-cuts  are  inevitable.  Whether  what 
has  been  suggested,  or  something  that 
might  be  worked  out  from  the  first  rude 
outline,  might  prove  a  short-cut  and  an 
aid  in  an  important  branch  of  library 
work,  may  possibly  be  worth  considering. 
Next  to  solving  problems,  perhaps  the 
most  useful  thing  we  can  do  is  to  state  or 
re-state  them.  There  is  no  ready  solu- 
tion of  all  the  problems  of  books,  or  of 
other  problems;  and  to  the  librarian,  as  to 
other  mortals,  life  will  doubtless  continue 
to  present  itself  largely  in  terms  of  an 
"Eternal  OR." 

The  CHAIRMAN:  On  behalf  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, Mr.  Browne,  I  thank  you  for  your 
very  interesting  and  suggestive  address. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  said  suggestive  be- 
cause I  do  think  that  while  Mr.  Browne  has 
noted  the  difficulty  of  our  taking  more 
work  on  ourselves,  yet  we  ought  to  have  in 
mind  the  possibilities  of  doing  exactly  such 
work  as  he  has  outlined,  through  our  cen- 
tral organization.  Ton  see,  I  am  like  Cato, 
though  Instead  of  saying  on  all  occasions, 
"Carthage  must  be  destroyed,"  I  say, 
"Headquarters  must  be  enlarged." 

I  wiU  call  on  Mr.  J.  T.  JENNINGS,  of 
the  Seattle  public  library,  to  speak  to  us  on 
the  subject 

MUNICIPAL     CIVIL    SERVICE     AS    AF- 
FECTING LIBRARIES 

In  searching  for  the  beginnings  of  civil 
service  reform  or  the  application  of  the 


merit  system,  we  find  that  while  the  ma- 
jority of  the  appointments  to  the  civil  ser- 
vice in  the  British  Empire  previous  to  1855 
were  made  by  nomination,  still  in  some  of 
the  government  departments  in  ETngland 
examinations  as  a  test  for  appointment  had 
been  in  use  since  1834.  By  1870  the  prin- 
ciple of  open  competition  had  been  estab- 
lished there  as  a  general  rule. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  founders  of 
the  American  government  that  the  tenure 
of  office  in  the  government  employ  should 
be  permanent  or  at  least  during  good  be- 
haviour, and  this  laudable  idea  was  rigidly 
adhered  to  during  the  first  forty  years  in 
the  life  of  the  Republic.    In  1820,  however. 
Congress  passed  what  was  called  the  "Four 
years'  tenure  of  office"  act,  which  opened 
the  doors  of  the  service  to  all  the  evils  of 
the  spoils  system.    This  act  was  suggested 
by  an  appointing  officer,  who  wished  to  use 
the  power  it  gave  in  order  to  secure  his 
own  nomination  for  the  presidency,  and 
was  passed  without  debate  and  apparently 
without  any  conception  of  its  effect.    The 
theory    that    "to    the    victor    belong    the 
spoils"  was  not  actually  applied,  however, 
until  1829,  or  nine  years  after  the  passage 
of  the  act.    In  1836  the  four-year  rule  was 
further  extended  to  include  postmasters, 
and  it  rapidly  became  the  practice  to  re- 
gard public  office  not  as  an  agency  for  the 
transaction  of  public  business,  but  as  a 
tremendous    political   power   or   piece   of 
party  machinery.    These  corrupting  influ- 
ences steadily  Increased  and  developed  a 
system  of  spoils  and  corruption  that  culmi- 
nated in  the  assassination  of  a  president. 
The  death  of  Garfield  at  the  hands  of  a  dis- 
gruntled office-seeker  undoubtedly  gave  a 
great  impetus  to  the  civil  service  reform 
movement    The  spoils  system  had  previ- 
ously been  vigorously  opposed  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  such  men  as  Clay,  Webster,  and  Cal- 
houn, but  the  fight  was  long  and  hard  and 
the  sentiment  in  favor  of  reform  gathered 
force  slowly.    In  1867  Thomas  A.  Jenckes 
of  Rhode   Island   .Tiade   a   report   to   the 
House  of   Representatives   recommending 
the  establishment  of  a  merit  system.    This 
report  was  submitted  again  in  1868.     In 
1871  a  clause  in  the  general  appropriation 
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bill  authorized  the  President  to  appoint  a 
commiBsion  to  prescribe  rules  for  admis- 
sion to  the  civil  service.  Under  this  author- 
ity. President  Grant  named  the  first  civil 
service  commission,  but  this  first  move- 
ment was  entirely  suspended  in  1875.  Two 
years  later,  in  1877,  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
form League  was  organized  and  this  league 
gave  valuable  help  in  bringing  about  the 
reform.  The  movement  was  also  ably  sup- 
ported by  George  William  Curtis  and  other 
men  of  great  prominence  in  public  life. 
"Every  four  years,"  said  Mr.  Curtis,  "the 
whole  machinery  of  the  government  is 
pulled  to  pieces.  The  country  presents  a 
most  ridiculous,  revolting,  and  dishearten- 
ing spectacle.  The  business  of  the  nation, 
the  legislation  of  Congress,  are  subordi- 
nated to  distributing  the  plunder  among 
eager  partisans." 

The  real  beginning  of  civil  service  in 
this  country  was  made  in  1883  when  Con- 
gress passed  the  Pendleton  act  for  the  rem- 
edy of  the  abuse  known  as  the  spoils  sys- 
tem. This  act  empowered  the  President  to 
determine  from  time  to  time  by  executive 
order  what  classes  of  the  public  service 
should,  come  under  the  civil  service  law. 
The  national  civil  service  at  first  covered 
only  14,000  positions,  but  its  scope  has  been 
extended  by  each  succeeding  president 
until  it  includes  at  the  present  time  about 
240,000  positions  or  60  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  government  employees.  The  in- 
auguration of  the  system  at  Washington 
has  been  followed  by  its  adoption  in  six 
of  the  states  and  in  about  100  cities,  and 
also  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Unlike  many  of  the  other  prominent  re- 
form movements,  such  as  woman  suffrage, 
prohibition,  popular  election  of  senators, 
and  uniform  divorce  laws,  the  civil  service 
reform  movement  has  steadily  gained  head- 
way and  has  at  all  times  had  popular  sup- 
port A  somewhat  significant  indication 
of  this  public  support  is  the  fact  that  what 
was  formerly  known  as  "civil  service  re- 
form" has  popularly  come  to  be  known  by 
the  shorter  name  of  "civil  service."  The 
present  sentim^it  in  regard  to  the  move- 
ment is  well  stated  by  the  Board  of  Free- 


holders of  Kansas  City  in  the  following 
words:  "Any  city  in  the  present  state  of 
municipal  advancement  and  progress 
which  has  no  provision  for  civil  service  is 
as  much  behind  the  times  as  a  city  with- 
out electric  lights,  telephones,  or  street 
cars."  The  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment now  being  adopted  by  so  many  cities 
usually  provides  for  the  selection  of  em- 
ployees by  a  civil  service  system,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  popular  support 
given  to  civil  service  reform  will  cause  it 
to  be  adopted  sooner  or  later  for  all  mu- 
nicipalities. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  time  that  we 
as  librarians  and  as  the  American  library 
association  should  pause  to  consider  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  civil  ser- 
vice especially  as  applied  to  libraries.  Is 
it  desirable  that  assistants  in  our  city  li- 
braries should  be  selected  by  municipal 
civil  service  commissions?  Or  to  state  the 
question  in  a  broader  way,  what  is  the 
best  and  safest  method  of  selecting  library 
workers?  Is  there  any  better  plan  than 
that  of  selection  by  the  civil  service  com- 
mission? One  obvious  method  of  ap- 
proaching the  problem  would  be  to  ask: 
To  what  extent  has  municipal  civil  ser- 
vice been  applied  to  public  libraries?  And 
with  what  result?  Are  public  libraries 
under  civil  service  better  or  worse  than 
libraries  not  under  civil  service?  Some 
two  years  ago  when  investigating  this 
question  in  connection  with  the  Seattle 
public  library,  which  was  at  that  time  op- 
erating under  a  civil  service  law,  we  sent 
to  53  different  libraries  one  of  those  ponder- 
ous communications  so  heartily  welcomed 
by  the  busy  librarian,  a  questionnaire. 
The  53  libraries  to  which  this  list  of  26 
questions  was  sent  included  all  in  cities  of 
over  100,000  population,  as  well  as  all  that 
we  knew  to  be  under  municipal  civil  ser- 
vice, and  a  few  smaller  libraries  because 
of  their  reputation  for  good  management 
or  because  they  were  near  Seattle.  The 
answers  sent  us  in  reply  to  the  question- 
naire showed  that  of  the  53  public  libraries 
only  nine  were  controlled  by  municipal 
civil  service,  8  of  the  9  reported  unsatis- 
factory results,  although  only  4  of  the  9 
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were  under  as  rigid  restrictions  as  the 
Seattle  pnblic  library  then  was.  None  of 
these  nine  civil  service  libraries  took  high 
rank  among  libraries.  The  nine  were:  Dn- 
luth,  Chicago,  BCilwaakee,  Los  Angeles,  Se- 
attle, ETverett,  New  Haven,  Syracuse,  New 
Orleans.  Perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
mentioning  the  names  since  Seattle  is  in- 
cluded in  the  list 

The  general  conclusions  that  may  be 
reached,  then,  from  this  investigation  are 
that  civil  service  has  been  applied  to  com- 
paratively few  of  our  public  libraries,  only 
about  17  per  cent,  and  in  these  it  has  not 
been  a  success.  The  statement  has  just 
been  made  that  eight  of  the  nine  libraries 
having  civil  service  reported  dissatisfaction 
with  the  plan.  I  might  add  that  a  short 
time  after  making  this  investigation,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  visit  the  ninth  library 
— the  one  that  had  no  complaint  to  offer 
when  replying  to  our  questionnaire.  The 
assistant  who  showed  me  about  had  been 
employed  there  17  years  and  he  explained 
to  me  that  the  service  in  the  library  was 
much  inferior  in  character  and  spirit  since 
the  installation  of  civil  service.  Several 
of  the  nine  libraries  mentioned  were  hop- 
ing to  substitute  internal  for  municipal 
civil  service.  The  Brooklsm  public  library 
and  the  Queens  Borough  public  library,  two 
strong  institutions,  had  already  made  this 
change,  and  with,  great  joy  I  may  add  that 
Seattle  has  since  followed  suit  So  that  in 
Seattle  we  no  longer  have  to  say,  "We  are 
nine,"  but  rather,  "They  are  eig^t." 

A  second  method  of  approaching  this 
question  might  well  be  the  reverse  of  the 
above,  that  is,  of  the  63  cities  investigated, 
how  many  have  municipal  civil  service  sys- 
tems and  of  these  how  many  exempt  the 
pnblic  library  from  the  control  of  such 
systenL  We  find  that  28  of  the  53  cities 
have  civil  service  commissions  and  that  in 
19  of  these  28  the  library  is  exempt  In 
many  of  these  19  cities,  notably  Pittsburgh 
and  Buffalo,  the  libraries  take  high  rank. 
From  this  point  of  approach,  then,  we  learn 
that  the  majority  of  civil  service  cities 
have  considered  it  advisable  to  exempt  the 
pnblic  library  and  ,that  the  results  seem  to 
justify  the  exemption.    The  most  notable 


exemption  in  this  country  is  the  Library  of 
Congress.  While  dvil  service  is  in  force  in 
most  of  the  departments  at  Washington,  it 
is  not  applied  to  the  Library  of  Congress. 
The  Librarian  of  Congress  has  the  author- 
ity to  select  and  employ  the  best  available 
assistants  without  examination.  The  ques- 
tion of  placing  the  Library  of  Congress 
under  national  civil  service  was  discussed 
at  great  length  by  a  congressional  commit- 
tee in  1897  when  that  library  was  thor- 
oughly reorganized  and  placed  in  its  new 
building.  Several  prominent  librarians 
were  called  to  testify  before  this  commits 
tee.  It  was  finally  decided  to  leave  the 
power  of  appointment  in  the  hands  of  the 
Librarian  without  civil  service  restrictions. 
The  wisdom  of  that  decision  has  since  been 
amply  justified.  It  would  be  hard  to  find 
to-day  a  better  managed  library  or  a  more 
efficient  staff.  A  few  extracts  from  the 
evidence  given  at  this  investigation  are 
worth  quoting. 

Mr.  Spofford,  Librarian  of  Congress,  tes- 
tified: "I  think  that  the  librarian  who  is 
responsible  for  the  results  in  so  great  and 
useful  an  institution  should  have  the  selec- 
tion of  the  means  of  accomplishing  those 
results." 

Melvil  Dewey,  state  librarian  of  New 
York:  "The  head  of  the  library  should 
have  power  to  dispense  with  the  services 
of  any  one  found  incompetent  for  his  place 
and  of  the  people  who  become  mere  ma- 
chines and  do  their  work  perfunctorily, 
only  to  get  out  as  soon  as  their  hours  are 
over." 

Representative  Quigg  asked  Mr.  Herbert 
Putnam,  then  librarian  at  Boston:  "Should 
you  be  willing  to  have  the  selection  of 
your  employees  so  far  taken  out  of  your 
hands  that  you  were  compelled  to  choose 
from  a  list  of  two  or  three  alleged-to-be- 
qualified  persons,  which  list  was  submitted 
to  you  by  a  board  of  examiners  over  which 
you  had  no  authority?" 

Mr.  Putnam:  "I  should  be  willing  only 
in  place  of  worse  evils,  if  I  saw  those  to 
exist;  I  mean  greater  embarrassments.  .  .  . 
It  is  much  easier  to  test  technical  library 
training,  library  science,  than  it  is  to  test 
persons  of  administrative  ability.   ...  I 
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should  say  that  if  the  Ldbrarian  of  Consress 
l8  absolutely  free  from  political  control  in 
the  selection  of  his  men,  if  he  will  not  have 
to  recommend  persons  who  are  forced  upon 
him,  then  it  is  safe  to  leave  it  to  him.  .  .  . 
I  believe  that  librarians  in  general  if  they 
have  the  responsibility  vested  in  them  .  .  . 
will  not  misuse  their  authority.  .  .  . 

"I  believe  so  much  in  the  centering  of 
responsibility  and  I  deem  it  of  so  much 
advantage  that  the  men  that  are  finally  re- 
sponsible should  choose  their  subordinates 
that  I  would  not  altogether  favor  a  civil 
service  in  the  selection  of  the  employees  in 
the  Congressional  library." 

Mr.  Fletcher,  librarian  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege, testified:  "I  am  not  prepared  to 
recommend  a  system  by  which  any  library 
is  brought  under  any  sort  of  supervision 
from  outside  parties." 

Mr.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education, 
testified  In  favor  of  "efficient  clerks,  such 
as  library  schools  furnish,  because  they 
can  do  more  work  in  a  day  each  than  six 
unskilled  persons  can  do."  It  seems  quite 
evident  that  Mr.  Harris  had  tried  both 
kinds. 

Mr.  Putnam  was  afterwards  appointed 
Librarian  of  Congress  and  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  put  his  theories  into  practice. 
After  nine  years'  experience,  he  wrote  in 
answer  to  our  questions:  "During  the 
past  nine  years,  political  influence  has  not 
impaired  the  efficiency  of  appointments  to 
the  Library  of  Congress,  although  this  was 
not  protected  by  the  civil  service  system. 
That  it  has  not  done  so  is  due  in  part  to 
patient  representation  and  consistent  ac- 
tion by  the  librarian,  but  also  to  the  funda- 
mental desire  of  Congress  as  a  whole  to 
promote  efficiency  in  the  service.  .  .  . 

"Applicants  quite  commonly  write  to  sen- 
ators or  representatives  asking  their  influ- 
ence or  recommendations,  and  communica- 
tions are  frequently  received  from  sena- 
tors and  representatives.  They  are  treated 
as  introductions,  but  see  paragraph  in  red 
at  the  head  of  the  application  form." 

The  paragraph  which  is  printed  In  red  at 
the  head  of  this  form  reads  as  follows: 
"In  view  of  these  requirements,  any  recom- 
mendations or  'endorsements'  of  a  politi- 


cal nature  are  not  merely  unnecessary  but 
a  disadvantage  to  the  applicant  as  suggest- 
ing considerations  In  the  appointment  not 
recognized  by  law." 

He  also  adds:  "The  decision  of  the  li- 
brarian in  dismissal  as  in  appointment  is 
final." 

In  the  scheme  of  library  service  adopted 
by  the  library  board  after  the  Seattle 
library  became  exempt  is  the  following 
sentence:  "Appointments  to  positions  in 
the  library  service  will,  so  far  as  possible, 
be  based  on  merit  only,  and  recommenda- 
tions from  members  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees or  the  use  of  influence  or  pressure  of 
any  kind  to  secure  an  appointment  will  be 
considered  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
the  candidate."  The  scheme  of  library 
service,  including  this  sentence,  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  board. 

Another  important  instance  of  the  ex- 
emption of  libraries  is  the  new  civil  service 
law  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  This  law 
was  adopted  in  1905  and  is  considered  by 
experts  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  scien- 
tific codes.  As  stated  in  the  Canadian 
Magazine  for  April,  1906 — "There  are  nec- 
essarily certain  persons  exempt  from  the 
control  of  the  Wisconsin  civil  service  com- 
mission. These  comprise  chiefly  those  se- 
lected by  the  people,  all  professors,  teadi- 
ers  and  librarians,  and  heads  of  the  state 
reformatory,  charitable  and  penal  Instltu- 
Uons." 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain 
the  British  Museum  is  not  under  civil  ser^ 
vice,  although  it  is  practically  a  depart- 
ment of  the  government  and  appointments 
to  positions  in  the  E3nglish  government  de- 
partments are  usually  controlled  by  civil 
service  examinations. 

If  now  we  approach  this  question  from 
still  another  viewpoint  and  compare  the 
library  with  other  similar  institutions,  we 
find  that  the  public  library  is  most  often 
classed  with  the  public  school  as  an  edu- 
cational institution.  Every  succeeding  num- 
ber of  the  periodical  "Public  libraries"  re- 
minds us  that  the  public  library  Is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  public  education.  The  Justi- 
fication for  the  support  of  libraries  by  pub- 
lic tax  is  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  they 
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are  educational  instltatlons.  To  what  ex- 
tent, then,  we  may  ask,  are  teachers  se- 
lected by  municipal  civil  service  commis- 
sions? I  have  been  unable  to  discover  any 
city  in  the  United  States  where  teachers 
are  chosen  in  that  way.  In  investigating 
this  subject  we  discovered  a  draft  of  a 
model  civil  service  law  for  cities,  prepared 
by  E31iot  H.  Goodwin,  secretary  of  the 
National  civil  service  reform  league,  and 
in  this  law  superintendents,  principals,  and 
teachers  in  the  school  system  of  the  city 
are  placed  in  the  unclassified  or  exempt 
class.  This  is  strong  testimony  in  view  of 
the  f^ct  that  the  civil  service  reform  league 
is  composed  of  civil  service  enthusiasts 
and  is  usually  Exerting  its  efforts  to  extend 
the  scope  of  the  system. 

It  is  thought  that  character  and  person- 
ality are  such  important  qualifications  for 
successful  teachers  that  they  could  not  be 
well  chosen  by  competitive  examination. 
Also  that  the  schools  are  so  closely  in 
touch  with  the  people  that  there  is  little 
danger  of  their  coming  under  political  con^ 
trol,  and  further  that  the  schools  are  under 
the  control  of  non-partisan  boards  of  trus- 
tees, and  therefore  not  in  the  same  danger 
as  the  single  headed  city  department. 

E>rery  one  of  these  reasons  for  exempt- 
ing schools  applies  with  equal  force  to  li- 
braries. It  is  true  that  every  teacher  is 
required  to  hold  a  state  certificate  and 
that  this  certificate  is  secured  by  passing 
an  examination,  but  it^s  a  qualifying,  not 
a  competitive,  examination  and  the  plan  is 
entirely  difTerent  from  civil  service. 

The  advantagies  claimed  for  civil  service 
are:  That  it  prevents  appointments 
through  political  influence;  that  it  selects 
for  each  position  the  best  qualified  candi- 
date; that  it  promotes  continuity  of  ser- 
vice by  protecting  employees  from  removal 
when  the  administration  changes,  or  for 
Insufficient  reasons;  that  it  is  democratic, 
the  opportunity  for  appointment  being 
open  to  every  citizen;  and  finally  that  it 
saves  the  time  of  the  appointing  oflicer. 

On  close  examination  or  in  actual  prac- 
tice many  of  these  claims  appear  to  be  not 
^ell  founded.  It  does,  in  the  majority  of 
<taes,  eliminate  politics.    This  is  the  main 


purpose  of  civil  service,  and  the  strongest 
argument  in  its  favor.  If  your  library  is 
under  political  control  and  there  is  no 
other  way  out,  by  all  means  take  the  civil 
service  route,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  better 
than  the  political  road. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  civil  service  law  has  greatly  im- 
proved the  conditions  in  the  government 
departments  at  Washington  and  elsewhere 
for  such  positions  as  could  be  fairly  well 
filled  by  competitive  examination  and 
where  the  only  alternative  was  the  spoils 
system.  It  has  produced  greater  economy 
and  efficiency.  Many  unnecessary  posi- 
tions have  been  abolished.  Stability  has 
been  secured  in  the  service.  Superfiuous 
positions  are  no  longer  desired  since  it  is 
impossible  to  give  such  places  to  favorites. 
Employees  are  no  longer  required  to  con- 
tribute to  campaign  funds.  It  is  claimed 
that  a  saving  of  from  10  per  cent  to  20  per 
cent  in  salaries  has  resulted. 

For  these  reasons  the  civil  service  com- 
missions and  the  advocates  of  civil  service 
are  always  trying  to  extend  the  scope  of  its 
application  and  are  constantly  on  the  de- 
fensive to  prove  that  it  may  be  successfully 
applied  even  to  positions  requiring  expert, 
or  technical,  or  confidential  service.  By 
executive  order  in  1909  the  President  ex- 
tended the  service  to  include  the  lower 
grades  in  the  diplomatic  service.  By  an- 
other order  in  1908  over  15,000  4th  class 
postmasters  were  placed  in  the  competitive 
class.  Chemists  in  the  government  service 
are  now  selected  by  civil  service  exami- 
nations. The  additional  clerical  force  for 
the  13th  census  was  so  chosen.  In  1910 
assistant  postmasters  and  clerks  in  first 
and  second  class  postoffices  were  included. 

In  New  York  Mayor  Gay  nor  has  de- 
cided in  favor  of  placing  the  selection  of 
probation  officers  in  the  hands  of  the  civil 
service  commission.  They  were  formerly 
appointed  by  a  board  of  Judges.  This 
change  has  also  been  made  in  Buffalo  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  many  students  of 
probation  claim  that  the  character  of  the 
work  of  probation  officers  demands  pecu- 
liar personal  qualifications  that  cannot  be 
brought  out  in  a  competitive  examination. 
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The  civil  service  commisBlons  and  advo- 
cates are  also  constantly  making  and  urg- 
ing changes  in  the  rules  to  overcome  'the 
difficulties  heretofore  supposed  to  be  in- 
herent in  the  system.  One  of  the  most 
important  changes  was  that  made  last  year 
in  Chicago  where  the  rules  were  so  amend- 
ed as  to  provide  for  efficiency  tests  and 
records  kept  up  to  date  in  the  office  of  the 
civil  service  commission  for  all  civil  ser- 
vice employees. 

The  New  York  City  scheme  also  provides 
for  such  efficiency  records,  but  they  are 
made  by  and  kept  in  the  department  and 
submitted  to  the  civil  service  commission 
only  at  annual  periods.  They  apparently 
are  not  so  thorough,  nor  are  the  results 
so  rigorously  applied  as  in  the  Chicago 
plan. 

Civil  service  rules  have  been  confined 
heretofore  to  appointments  and  removals 
only,  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  employee 
during  his  term  of  service.  These  new 
efficiency  records,  if  widely  applied,  will 
probably  have  an  important  effect.  In 
Chicago  they  are  to  form  the  basis  for  ad- 
justment of  salaries  and  for  promotions  or 
reductions  in  rank,  as  well  as  for  remo- 
vals. If  applied  to  libraries  this  might 
have  the  obvious  advantage  of  relieving 
the  librarian  of  embarrassment,  since  pro- 
motions, removals,  reductions  in  rank,  and 
salary  would  be  based  on  the  candidate's 
own  record,  as  shown  by  his  efficiency  card, 
and  not  on  what  he  probably  would  regard 
as  the  bad  Judgment  or  personal  enmity  of 
the  librarian.  Most  librarians,  however, 
would  prefer  to  submit  to  the  embarrass- 
ment rather  than  have  such  important  mat- 
ters taken  out  of  their  hands. 

Another  change  now  being  made  is  de- 
signed to  overcome  the  objection  that  an 
examination  is  no  test  of  personality.  This 
is  supposed  to  be  accomplished  by  an  oral 
test  in  addition  to  the  written  examination. 
In  spite,  however,  of  these  extensions  in 
the  service  and  improvements  in  the  rules, 
we  find  that  civil  service  is  admitted  even 
by  its  advocates  to  be  not  ideal  but  merely 
better  than  the  spoils  systenL  Senator 
Lodge,  who  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  dvil 
service,  made  the  following  admission  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate: 


«i 


'Nor  do  I  undertake  to  defend  the  merit 
system  as  an  ideal  or  as  an  absolutely 
perfect  system.  Very  few  things  of  human 
manufacture  are  perfect,  certainly  civil  ser- 
vice is  not.  The  real  proposition  is  that  it 
is  better  than  the  patronage  sjrstem.  If 
the  head  of  a  department  could  select  his 
own  subordinates  there  would  be  no  need 
of  competitive  examinations,  or  of  an  arti- 
ficial system  to  select  them  for  him.  He 
would  certainly  select  good  assistants,  for 
his  own  credit  and  reputation  would  be 
bound  up  in  the  success  of  his  administra- 
tion. But  when  tl^ey  are  forded  upon  him 
from  outside  then  we  have  the  injurious 
condition  of  one  set  of  persons  selecting 
subordinates  and  another  being  responsible 
for  their  work." 

C.  D.  Willard  writing  on  civil  service  in 
the  Outlook  says:  "The  drawbacks  of  the 
civil  service  reform  methods  are  those  that 
arise  inevitably  out  of  the  effort  to  apply 
any  general  system — ^necessarily  more  or 
less  rigid — ^to  so  complicated  a  proposition 
as  that  of  securing  hundreds  of  helpers  in 
a  great  variety  of  lines  of  work.  The 
commission  and  their  examining  force  un- 
fortunately are  not  inspired  and  they  some- 
times make  mistakes.  Excellent  men  fail 
to  pass  examinations  and  those  of  medi- 
ocre ability  manage  to  pull  through.  Heads 
of  departments  are  often  cursed  with  men 
who  are  too  good  to  throw  out  and  not 
good  enough  to  keep.  Worse  than  all  else 
the  commissioners  themselves  are  now 
and  then  accused  of  playing  politics,  and  in 
some  cases  the  accusation  has  been  true." 

It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  outline 
some  of  the  chief  objections  to  civil  service 
as  applied  to  libraries.  First  among  these 
I  should  place  the  fact  that  the  examina- 
tion is  not  a  satisfactory  test.  Many  people 
can  give  good  accounts  of  themselves  in 
such  tests  but  afterwards  prove  to  be  very 
poor  and  inefficient  assistants.  On  the  other 
hand  many  industrious  and  reliable  em- 
ployees are  very  much  at  a  loss  when  they 
try  to  write  or  tell  of  their  work.  A  writ- 
ten examination  does  not  touch  the  qualifi- 
cations of  character,  personality,  industry, 
gumption,  integrity  and  tact;  such  consid- 
erations are  of  vital  importance  for  any 
educational  work,  and  if  they  are  lacking. 
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the  work  must  be,  to  a  great  extent,  a  fall- 
are. 

Under  the  dvll  senrice  system  the  ap- 
pointing officer  is  often  required  to  appoint 
candidates  against  his  better  Judgment, 
simply  because  they  are  on  the  civil  ser- 
vice eligible  list  Mr.  Frank  Vrooman  writ- 
ing on  this  subject  in  the  Arena  says: 
"While  possibly  the  best  test  in  sight,  the 
competitive  examination  is  an  overworked 
idol.  It  is  only  better  than  the  irresponsible 
power  of  partisan  appointment  to  which 
no  one  but  a  spoilsman  would  return.  The 
competitive  examination  is  a  register  of 
too  much  of  the  memorizer  and  too  little 
of  the  man.  No  one  who  has  ever  seen 
advanced  standing  given  in  college  not  to 
the  ablest  men  but  to  the  men  with 
the  most  fatal  facility  for  chattering 
their  "Polly  wants  a  cracker"  forwards  and 
backwards  and  sideways,  can  fail  to  see 
one  of  the  pitfalls  of  the  competitive  ex- 
amination system. 

"Almost  nothing  of  the  educational  side 
of  competitive  examination  counts  for 
standing  but  the  fact  that  the  candidate 
remembers  so  much  of  what  he  has  been 
taught.  It  registers  almost  nothing  of  the 
ability  to  think,  to  act  to  do;  only  to  re- 
member." 

As  Bx-govemor  Black  of  New  York 
pointed  out:  "Bhcperience,  character,  tact, 
and  even  muscle  may  be  of  more  impor^ 
ance  in  some  cases  than  the  fraction  of  a 
per  cent  in  an  examination." 

A  second  objection  is  the  geographical 
limitation  which  forms  a  part  of  most  civil 
service  systems,  and  which  requires  that 
candidates  for  examination  shall  be  resi- 
dents of  the  city,  or  the  state,  or  the  nation, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  absurdity  of  this 
limitation  ought  to  be  apparent  at  a  glance. 
Under  such  rules  a  government  depart- 
ment at  Washington  may  select  from  the 
entire  country,  a  state  department  from  the 
state  only,  and  a  city  department  from  the 
residents  of  its  own  city.  The  state  depart- 
ment is  at  a  disadvantage  since  it  cannot 
compete  with  a  government  department  for 
good  assistants  unless  they  happen  to  re- 
side in  that  particular  state,  while  the  city 
is  hopeless  handicapped  when  it  wishes  to 


fill  positions  for  which  special  training  is 
required,  and  for  which  the  number  of  de- 
sirable candidates  is  very  limited.  This 
residence  rule  is  probably  more  burden- 
some to  a  library  than  to  any  other  city 
department  because  of  the  limited  number 
of  trained  or  experienced  library  workers. 
There  is  ordinarily  only  one  library  in  each 
city  and  that  library  usually  has  already  on 
its  staff  those  residents  who  are  experienced 
in  library  work  and  who  want  positions. 
The  number  of  library  schools  is  also  lim- 
ited as  compared  to  the  number  of  other 
special  schools.  If  the  city  wishes  to  em- 
ploy an  engineer,  or  a  clerk,  or  a  police- 
man, or  a  fireman,  or  an  architect,  there 
are  plenty  to  choose  from  right  in  their 
own  town.  This  is  not  true  of  the  library. 
To  be  sure  the  civil  service  regulations  per- 
mit the  commission  to  waive  the  residence 
rule  when  in  their  Judgment  it  is  neces- 
sary. We  had  illustrations  in  Seattle  of 
the  fickleness  of  their  Judgment  in  this  con- 
nection. How  can  they  be  expected  to 
have  Judgment  in  such  a  matter?  When 
asked  to  waive  the  rule  for  four  positions, 
they  granted  it  in  two  cases  and  declined 
in  the  other  two.  Of  the  two  requests  that 
were  refused,  one  was  to  fill  a  vacancy,  for 
which  they  had  at  a  previous  time  waived 
the  residence  rule;  the  other  position  was 
that  of  confidential  secretary,  the  kind 
of  position  for  which  commissions  usually 
waive,  not  only  residence  qualifications  but 
examination  as  well. 

But  suppose  the  rule  is  waived,  what  hap- 
pens? The  imported  assistant  is  required 
to  pass  the  examination  after  she  arrives, 
sometimes  after  working  for  six  months. 
If  for  any  reason  she  fails  to  pass  it,  or 
is  beaten  by  some  other  unexpected  candi- 
date, who  happens  to  be  more  glib  at  writ- 
ten examinations,  then  she  loses  her  posi- 
tion. Having  persuaded  her  to  give  up  a 
position  elsewhere,  the  librarian  is  now 
under  moral  obligation  to  take  care  of  such 
an  assistant  and  to  find  work  for  her  else- 
where. Under  such  conditions,  I  need 
hardly  tell  you  it  is  difficult  to  persuade 
good  candidates  to  relinquish  positions 
elsewhere  to  come  to  your  library  and  take 
chances. 
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To  my  mind  this  residence  restriction  is 
only  another  kind  of  spoils  system.  In 
this  rule  the  citizen  practically  says,  "We 
pay  the  salaries,  we  ought  to  get  the  Jobs." 
Like  many  other  phases  of  civil  service,  es- 
pecially the  restrictions  on  removal,  its 
real  result  is  the  protection  of  the  em- 
ployee, not  the  improvement  of  the  service. 

A  third  difficulty,  and  perhaps  a  more 
serious  one,  is  the  impossibility  of  remov- 
ing an  employee  except  for  charges  of  the 
most  flagrant  nature.  When  the  assistant 
is  removed,  charges  in  writing  must  be 
filed  with  the  civil  service  commission. 
The  discharged  employee  then  has  the 
right  of  appealing  within  ten  days.  A  trial 
is  then  held  at  which  the  librarian  and 
members  of  the  library  board  and  library 
staff  must  appear  as  witnesses.  The  evi- 
dence is  usually  held  and  judged  by  men 
who  know  little  or  nothing  about  library 
work  and  to  whom  the  finer  qualities  of 
character  and  personality,  that  count  fbr 
success  in  library  work,  have  little  or  no 
weight 

If  an  appeal  is  sustained  the  employee  is' 
reinstated,  and  the  last  condition  of  that 
library  is  worse  than  the  first.  No  librarian 
can  afford  to  take  such  chances.  No  self- 
respecting  man  wishes  to  prefer  charges  or 
give  testimony  against  a  woman  in  such  a 
trial.  The  scandal  and  newspaper  noto- 
riety in  such  a  proceeding  will  injure  the 
library  as  an  institution. 

Except  for  this  right  of  appeal  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  librarian  to  remove  in- 
competent or  undesirable  assistants  qui- 
etly and  without  upsetting  the  whole  li- 
brary and  the  whole  staff.  Under  civil  ser- 
vice, employees  know  that  their  positions 
are  practically  safe,  and  that  fact  alone, 
in  many  cases,  destroys  efficiency  and  pro- 
motes laziness  and  insubordination.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  poor  business  Judgment  to 
place  a  man  in  charge  of  a  number  of  em- 
ployees and  expect  to  hold  him  responsible 
for  results  unless  these  employees  are 
strictly  accountable  to  him,  not  only  for 
their  work,  but  for  their  tenure  of  office. 
This  point  can  be  appreciated  fully  only  by 
those  who  have  actually  had  the  direction 
and  control  of  a  large  force  of  people.    Re- 


sponsibility and  authority  go  hand  in  hand 
and  without  one  it  is  useless  to  expect  the 
other.  If  given  this  authority,  his  adminis- 
tration fails,  the  place  to  begin  correction 
is  at  the  top  and  not  at  the  bottom,  as  civil 
service  tries  to  do. 

The  fourth  objection  is  that  the  system 
wastes  time  through  an  unlimited  amount 
of  correspondence  and  interchange  of 
blanks  and  "red  tape"  with  the  civil  ser- 
vice commission.  While  we  are  manipu- 
lating the  machinery  it  frequently  happens 
that  some  other  library  not  handicapped 
by  civil  service  secures  the  good  assistant 
whom  we  were  trying  to  engage. 

The  general  conclusions  that  were  de- 
rived from  our  study  of  this  subject  of 
civil  service  show  that  it  has  been  applied 
to  but  few  libraries,  and  in  these  libraries 
it  has  not  been  a  success.  The  consensus 
of  opinion  is  in  favor  of  exempting  libra- 
ries from  civil  service  control,  since  there 
is  Just  as  much  reason  for  the  exemption 
of  libraries  as  for  the  exemption  of  schools. 

The  problem  before  us,  as  librarians,  is 
the  selection  of  the  best  persons  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  library.  The  librarian 
should  have  more  to  say  about  this  than 
any  one  else,  since  it  is  the  most  impor- 
tant duty  he  has  to  perform.  If  he  is  to 
be  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  li- 
brary he  should  have  authority  here,  as  the 
institution  may  succeed  or  fail  according  to 
the  Judgment  shown  in  appointments. 

The  establishment  of  several  good  li- 
brary schools  during  the  last  20  years  has 
developed  a  corps  of  trained  library  work- 
ers, entirely  removed  from  politics,  that  Is 
helping  rapidly  to  impove  the  library  ser- 
vice of  the  country.  If  your  library  is  to 
keep  pace  with  those  in  other  cities  yon 
must  be  able  to  compete  with  them  in  the 
open  market  for  the  best  training  your  sal- 
aries will  secure. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
we  had  hoped  to  supplement  Mr.  Jennings' 
very  instructive  and  very  profitable  expo- 
sition of  the  situation  with  some  examples 
of  experience  from  those  who  have  been 
through  the  trials,  and  also  I  had  hoped  to 
call  on  Mr.  Legler  for  some  statement  as  to 
the  way  in  which  those  clauses  which  make 
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for  the  objections  stated  might  be  modi- 
fled.  The  objections  Mr.  Jennings  stated 
are  those  of  method,  rather  than  those  of 
principles.  For  instance,  I  suppose  a  good 
many  of  you  know  that  Mr.  Legler  himself 
is  under  civil  service  rules;  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  of  Chicago  does  not 
determine  individual  cases,  but  states  that 
certain  positions  are  not  subject  to  the 
residence  rule,  that  ruling  holding  for  all 
time.  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  the  city  in 
its  selection  of  its  librarian.  I  hope  you 
will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  I  did 
not  fail  in  my  duty  in  the  selection  which 
was  made.  Now,  that  selection  was  made 
under  the  civil  service  rule,  unabridged  and 
directly  administered.  I  am  not  speaking 
so  particularly  of  the  examiners  as  I  am  of 
the  board  which  laid  down  the  conditions. 
They  did  allow  us  to  give  60  per  cent 
weight  to  the  experience  and  arm  to  arm 
knowledge  of  the  personality  of  the  man. 
Without  such  a  condition  as  that,  we  would 
have  been  imable  to  take  the  man  whom  we 
thought  would  succeed,  and,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  is  succeeding.  I  had  hoped  to  have 
Mr.  Legler  speak  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
system  as  It  exists  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
and  also  Miss  Hume  has  prepared  for  us 
some  of  her  experiences,  but  our  time  is 
now  up  and  we  must  adjourn. 

(The  following  paper  was  prepared  by 
Miss  JESSIE  F.  HUME  for  this  session, 
but  was  not  read  for  lack  of  time.) 

HUM0R8   AND   HORRORS   OF   MUNICI- 
PAL CIVIL  SERVICE 

Had  I  the  making  of  the  title  of  this  dis- 
cussion, the  humor  would  have  been  left 
out,  as  there  is  no  humor  at  the  time  in  the 
activities  of  the  municipal  civil  service 
commission.  Afterwards  perhaps,  one  sees 
a  s^eam  here  and  there. 

The  initiative  action  of  the  municipal 
civil  service  commission  is  insidious.  It  is 
oiUy  later  when  struggling  in  the  grasp 
of  the  octopus,  that  one  realizes  its  power. 
We  were  required  to  send  our  pay  roll 
for  approval  and  did  so.  From  that  moment 
no  change  could  be  made  in  it  without  the 
approval  of  the  commission,  and  of  the 
board  of  estimate  and  apportionment,  both 


of  them  bodies  slow  in  movement  and  hard 
to  convince  when  an  expenditure  of  mon- 
ey is  under  consideration.  Moreover,  we 
found  out  all  the  restrictions  through  ex- 
perience, by  the  breaking  of  them  and  con- 
sequent friction  and  delay. 

Increases  in  salary  were  voted  by  our 
library  board,  entered  on  pay  roll  and 
forwarded.  Increases  In  salary  were  de- 
ducted. Upon  inquiry  we  were  directed  to 
obtain  the  approval  of  the  board  of  esti- 
mate and  apportionment  They  were  noti- 
fied, our  letters  were  laid  on  the  table  or 
never  taken  up  at  all.  Increases  made  in 
the  salary  of  two  of  the  highest  employees 
in  the  library  were  thus  refused  or  de- 
layed for  more  than  two  years,  and  were 
finally  obtained  only  by  the  appearance 
before  a  committee  of  the  board  of  esti- 
mate and  apportionment  of  a  representa- 
tive of  the  library  who  convinced  them  of 
the  propriety  thereof.  This  resulted  in  the 
resignation  of  some  of  our  most  efficient 
librarians  who  asked  for  and  deserved  in- 
creases, over  which  the  various  boards  and 
committees  delayed  so  long  that  resig- 
nations were  filed.  So  the  staff  was  de- 
pleted of  its  best  equipped  members. 

As  to  the  filling  of  vacancies,  this  had 
to  be  done  under  set  rules,  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made,  obtaining  an  eligible 
list  of  not  more  than  three  names,  and 
offering  the  position  to  each  one  of  the 
three,  selecting  one.  It  commonly  happened 
that  all  declined,  usually  on  account  of 
distance,  and  the  whole  process  had  to  be- 
gin again.  Thus  it  took  two  months  to 
obtain  a  janitor  for  a  Carnegie  branch 
library.  Three  men  were  written  to  and  all 
came.  The  first  could  speak  no  English  at 
all,  he  came  with  an  Italian  Interpreter, 
and  as  it  was  manifestly  Impossible  to 
engage  the  interpreter  also,  he  was  not 
considered.  The  next  man  had  no  fingers, 
but  said  he  could  do  all  that  need  be 
done.  The  third  was  an  old  German,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Blank,  the  ward  leader,  as 
he  told  me  twice  over.  The  old  man  was 
irascible,  stupid,  and  scarcely  knew  a 
dozen  words  of  English.  The  ward  leader 
was  inclined  to  be  masterful,  but  after 
a  contemplative  look  at  the  old  man,  he 
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broke  down,  laughed  and  left,  saying  he  had 
to  bring  him,  it  was  expected  of  him,  and 
we  parted  on  friendly  terms, — ^very  neces- 
sary under  civil  service  rules. 

When  we  were  first  marshaled  in  the 
ranks  of  the  civil  service  commission,  they 
called  a  general  examination,  and  our  li- 
brarians were  notified.  One  of  them  came 
to  my  oflDlce,  a  high  school  graduate,  doing 
well  in  a  subordinate  position.  She  had  a 
madonna  face  with  great  blue  eyes.  She 
assured  me  with  tears  standing  in  them 
that  she  could  not  undergo  an  examination, 
and  would  have  to  resign  unless  she  was 
excused,  and  held  to  her  resolution  until 
I  chanced  to  say  that  the  civil  service  com- 
mission required  the  examination.  Then  a 
gleam  of  angelic  joy  crossed  her  features 
and  she  said  in  a  low,  confidential,  happy 
voice,  "Oh!  is  it  a  civil  service  examination? 
Then  Papa'll  fix  it."  And  Papa  did,  and  later 
when  promotion  was  in  question,  Papa 
"fixed  it"  again,  and  others  papas  did  like- 
wise, and  the  eligible  list  was  a  most  re- 
markable thing. 

On  the  eligible  list  for  assistant  librarian, 
a  grade  higher  than  chief  of  department, 
we  had  people  who  commonly  used  such 
expressions  as  **l  done  it,"  and  "I  seen  it," 
and  "Them's  the  ones."  There  was  only  one 
course  to  pursue,  we  refrained  from  ap- 
pointing to  any  but  the  lowest  grades,  and 
for  a  time  and  quite  a  long  time,  the  li- 
brary was  conducted  without  the  higher 
grade  people  needed  for  the  proper  devel- 
opment of  the  library. 

Then  as  to  education — after  our  release, 
our  board  held  a  general  examination  for 
regrading,  assuring  the  staff  that  none 
would  be  dismissed  nor  any  salary  reduced. 
Some  forty  or  fifty  candidates  responded. 
I  corrected  the  papers  and  as  I  read  I 
was  aghast,  then  wholly  discouraged,  till 
I  passed  the  critical  stage  and  became 
simply  the  looker  on,  whereupon  I  per- 
ceived through  the  meaningless  verbiage, 
the  throes  of  drowning  ignorance,  the  mas- 
ter strokes  of  mother  wit,  and  the  engag- 
ing boldness  of  young  America.  They 
classed  themselves  into  groups,  the  wily 
diplomat,  whose  answer  would  be  partiy 


right  in  any  case;  the  boldly  ignorant, 
who  took  chances  gaily;  the  fine  imagi- 
native; the  common  sense  girl;  and  in  a 
great  majority,  those  of  obscure  mind;  all 
full  of  human  nature. 

The  questions  were  the  usual  ones,  on 
natural  phenomena,  on  noted  people,  on 
terms  of  expression,  historical,  et  cetera. 
I  give  a  few  examples  of  replies,  all  ver- 
batim. 
Diplomatic. 

The  Renaissance  was  a  period  in  French 
history  when  the  kings  and  queens  were  of 
a  certain  type. 

Ocean  currents  are  caused  by  the  water 
changing  all  the  time.  (How  undeniable!) 

Trade  winds  were  winds  which  stari 
around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  come  west 
as  far  as  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  go  back 
again,  and  if  a  captain  on  a  boat  is  caught 
in  those  trade  winds,  why,  he  wouldn't 
keep  sailing,  he  would  dock  the  boat  right 
away  and  wait  until  they  calmed  down. 

Auto-suggestion  deals  with  automobiles. 
Would  be  on  explaining  the  mechanism 
and  the  working  of  the  mechanics. 

Evolution.  The  general  changes  which 
take  place  the  world  over  as  time  goes  on. 

New    York    City    churches.    They    are 
needed  in  this  wide  world.  They  do  some 
good. 
Guesses. 

Out-door  relief  means  that  when  one 
goes  out  of  doors  they  find  relief  from 
the  work  inside. 

Mirage  is  caused  by  the  meeting  of 
heavenly  bodies  after  a  storm.  (One  of  our 
trustees  suggested  that  it  must  have  been 
a  brain  storm.) 

Mirage.  The  cause  of  a  mirage  is  the 
action  of  the  wind  and  heat  upon  the  naked 
eye. 

Balance  of  trade.  When  persons  trade 
they  trade  equally,  that  is,  both  get  trade 
alike  or  their  trade  balances. 

Balance  of  trade  is  if  a  man  is  falling 
very  badly  in  business  and  he  is  loosing 
(sic)  his  customers  the  remainder  of  his 
customers  would  be  called  balance  of  trade. 

Watered  Stock  comes  from  other  coun- 
tries, and  has  to  cross  the  ocean. 
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Watered  stock  are  fowls,  such  as  ducks 
and  geese. 

And  one  girl,  led   away   by  the   liquid 
syllables  wrote  boldly  that  "Savonarola  was 
noted  for  her  beauty." 
Library  Economy. 

Psychology.  The  language  of  the  soul. 
Two  books  on  the  subject  are  The  spirit 
in  prison,  by  Robert  Hichens,  Science  and 
health,  by  Mary  Baker  Eddy. 

A  classic  is  something  select,  good  Ehig- 
lish,  and  good  form,  not  too  thrilling. 

I  would  look  in  the  catalog  for  the  wives 
of  Henry  VIII.  under  Polygamy. 

Fbr  the  average  boy  who  is  anxious  to 
educate  himself  after  he  leaves  high  school, 
or  for  one  who  would  bother  himself  to  ask 
conscientiously  for  a  course  of  reading,  I 
would  suggest  first,  an  excellent  diction- 
ary, one  of  the  modem  encyclopedias  and 
the  Bible. 

When  a  book  is  to  (sic)  bad  for  mending 
and  to  good  to  throw  away,  it  is  sent  to 
the  binder. 
Obscure. 

Invincible  Armada.  A  Spanish  vessel, 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  half  moon,  to 
stand  the  siege  of  any  country,  finally 
captured  by  the  British. 

Renaissance  is  a  country  in  Italy,  and 
it  is  noted  for  those  fine  laces  which  are 
sent  to  this  country. 

Earthquakes  are  caused  by  overpressure 
of  heat  and  gas  in  the  earth,  and  it  has 
to  come  forth  some  way.  In  this  state  the 
earth  cracks  in  the  form  of  earthquakes. 

■Marshall  Ney  is  known  for  his  wit  and 
humor. 

Taking  of  Moscow.  I  know  that  Cromwell 
was  prominent  in  this  event. 

Holy  Roman  Empire  was  that  part  of 
Europe  governed  by  Augustus,  the  Holy 
Roman  Emperor. 

But  not  all  the  civil  service  candidates 
are  impossible.  Here  are  some  definitions 
from  a  mind  of  difterent  type. 

8t  Helena.  The  little  island  in  the  At- 
lantic where  Napoleon  I.  ingloriously  ended 
liis  glorious  career. 

Hendrick  Hudson.  A  Dutchman  of  the 
16th  century  who  discovered  and  sailed  up 


the  waters  of  our  beautiful  river  named 
Hudson  in  his  honor. 

Joan  of  Arc.  The  mystic  and  girlish  lead- 
er of  the  French  in  the  time  of  Charles  VII. 

Holy  Roman  Empire  was  the  empire 
established  by  Charlemagne,  including  all 
of  Europe  nearly,  and  never  really  holy. 

The  exception  proves  the  rule,  and  the 
clear  and  limpid  mind  which  expresses  it- 
self thus  is  a  lone  star  in  the  sky  of  the 
municipal  civil  service  eligible  lists,  reveal- 
ing the  void  in  which  it  shines. 

Mr.  HILL:  I  don't  like  to  leave  this 
hall  without  saying  that  I  believe  in  civil 
service,  that  is,  civil  service  within  the 
library  itself.  I  believe  that  such  civil  ser- 
vice is  the  very  best  thing  for  a  library. 
In  Brooklyn  promotions  are  made  under 
this  system  and  I  am  sure  from  the  experi- 
ence we  have  had  in  ten  years  in  the 
Brooklyn  public  library  that  such  civil 
service  as  obtains  there  does  not  lead  to 
inefQciency,  but  on  the  other  hand  keeps 
every  member  of  the  institution  up  to  the 
highest   possible   standard. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  am  very  glad  that 
Mr.  Hill  said  what  he  did,  because  I  think 
that  is  the  ideal,  and  it  is  being  carried 
out  in  a  few  libraries.  Few  of  you  realize 
the  enormous  prevalence  that  the  patron- 
age system  still  maintains  among  libraries. 

Dr.  STEINER:  I  don't  want  to  leave 
the  hall  either  without  saying  the  same 
thing,  that  a  system  within  the  library  is 
absolutely  the  proper  way  of  administer- 
ing a  library.  We  have  had  that  system 
for  the  last  twenty  years  in  Baltimore  and 
I  would  be  ashamed  to  administer  a  library 
that  did  not  have  it. 

Mr.  D.  C.  BROWN:  I  myself  have  been 
brought  into  contact  with  civil  service 
boards  for  twenty  years  and  I  find  all  the 
objections  of  the  spoils  system  of  politics 
exactly  the  same  as  in  the  paper  read 
this  morning,  and  so  I  would  like  to  move 
a  postponement  of  this  discussion  to  the 
next  session  of  the  association. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  dis- 
cussion was  postponed  to  the  third  general 
session. 

Adjourned. 
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THIRD  GENERAL  SESSION 

(Shakespeare  Club,  Monday,  May  22, 

9:30  a.  m.) 

Joint  session  with  the  League  of  library 
commissions,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Carr  presiding 
in  behalf  of  the  Amedcan  library  associ- 
ation, and  Miss  Clara  F.  Baldwin  in  be- 
half of  the  League  of  library  commissions. 

Mr.  Carr  took  the  chair  and  after  brief 
preliminary  remarks  stated  that  the  sec- 
retary had  a  telegram  from  President  Wyer 
which  would  now  be  read. 

Secretary  Utley  read  the  following: 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  20,  1911. 
Geo.  B.  Utley,  Secretary, 

Hotel  Maryland,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Please  convey  to  the  members  of  the 
Association  my  deep  appreciation  of  the 
expressions  of  confidence  and  encourage- 
ment which  reached  me  to-day  in  the 
message  transmitted  by  you. 

(Signed)       J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  This  particular  ses- 
sion is  a  joint  one  of  the  League  of  li- 
brary commissions  and  the  A.  L.  A.  Rep- 
resenting and  acting  as  the  (chairman  for 
the  A.  L.  A.  on  this  occasion,  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  call  forward  to  the  chair,  for 
that  part  of  the  program  which  comes 
under  the  League  of  library  conmiissions. 
Miss  Clara  F.  Baldwin,  president  of  the 
League. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  (Miss  Baldwin  takes 
the  chair).  The  problem  of  library  exten- 
sion is  one  in  which  we  are  all  interested 
and  one  which  we  are  all  trying  to  solve. 
The  first  paper  this  morning  is  "The  ad- 
ministrative units  in  library  extension," 
a  comparative  study  of  the  library  exten- 
sions to  the  county,  state  and  township, 
and  this  will  be  presented  by  Mr.  MAT- 
THEW S.  DUDGEX)N,  of  the  Wisconsin 
free  library  commission. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  UNITS   IN    LIBRARY 

EXTENSION— STATE,  COUNTY, 

TOWNSHIP,  CITY 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  modem 
library  work  is  the  unanimity  with  which 
librarians  are  seeking  to  search  out  the 
unbooked  individual — ^he  who  has  no  books 
within  his  reach — to  make  of  him  a  booked 


if  not  a  bookish  individual.  It  is  now  as 
always  the  aim  of  all  librarians  to  get 
the   greatest   number   of  the   best  books 

• 

into  the  hands  of  the  greatest  number  of 
the  most  book-hungry  people  at  the  least 
expense.  In  accomplishing  this,  how- 
ever, the  definite  emphasis  seems  at  pres- 
ent to  be  placed  upon  locating  the  book 
hungry  and  giving  to  them  a  library  re- 
lationship that  will  enable  them  to  feed 
their  book  hunger. 

Standard  of  library  efndency.  The  suc- 
cess of  any  unit  of  any  library  extension 
system  must  be  comparative.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  arrive  at  a  Just  Judgment 
upon  the  eflElciency  with  which  any  system 
can  be  operated  or  any  unit  organised, 
some  standard  of  efficiency  must  be  em- 
ployed. Many  a  school  boy  reading  present 
day  periodicals  can  state  with  the  greatest 
accuracy  how  many  bricks  a  skilled  brick- 
layer ought  to  lay  under  the  efficiency  sys- 
tem of  scientific  management  He  can  ex- 
plain Just  how  many  pounds  and  pieces 
of  pig  iron  an  efficient  man  under  scien- 
tific management  can  pile  upon  the  plat- 
form of  a  fiat-car  in  an  eight  hour  day. 
When,  however,  one  commences  seriously 
to  study  the  comparative  efficiency  of  the 
different  units  of  library  extension,  it  de- 
velops that  there  seems  to  have  been 
established  no  standards  of  efficiency  with 
which  to  measure  the  comparative  efficien- 
cy of  any  of  the  units  under  consideration. 

There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  nothing  to 
do  but  to  make  a  standard  of  efficiency — 
to  search  for  a  standard  in  the  records  of 
the  achievements  of  various  library  enter- 
prises. In  this  search,  however,  many  diffi- 
culties arise;  for  books  can  not  be  counted 
as  bricks,  nor  can  the  cost  of  the  library 
work  be  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
cost  of  moving  blocks  of  pig  iron.  It  seems, 
however,  that  four  elements  must  ba  con- 
sidered in  determining  the  efficiency  of  any 
literature  work: 

1.  The  book  need — ^the  acuteness  of  the 
book  hunger  of  the  person  served. 

2.  The  quality  of  the  book,  both  intrin- 
sically and  also  with  reference  to  its  value 
to  the  individual  who  comes  in  contact 
with  it. 
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3.  The  frequency  with  which  the  av- 
erage book  on  the  shelyes  is  delivered  to 
the  patrons  of  the  system;  and 

4.  The  cost  of  distribution  per  book. 
Just  as  Frederick  W.  Taylor  and  those 

with  him  established  their  standard  of 
former  efficiency  by  measuring  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  average  workman  of 
average  intelligence,  performing  the  av- 
erage task  in  his  trade  or  branch  of  work, 
so  in  seeking  to  establish  a  standard  for 
library  work,  it  seemed  necessary  to  take 
the  average  performance  of  the  average 
city  library  performing  the  average  func- 
tions of  such  an  institution,  as  representing 
average  efficiency. 

It  must,  of  course,  be  remembered  that 
it  is  Impossible  to  obtain  definite  results 
in  establishing  such  a  standard  of  excel- 
lence. Two  of  the  elements  that  enter  into 
the  standard,  first,  that  of  the  book  need 
or  hunger,  and  second,  that  of  the  quality 
of  the  book,  are  elements  that  cannot  be 
measured  in  any  definite  way.  Futhermore, 
until  the  need  of  the  persons  served  by 
the  unit  has  been  demonstrated  and  the 
quality  of  the  book  delivered  has  been 
established,  figures  representing  merely 
the  number  of  books  circulated  by  any 
unit  and  the  cost  of  the  circulation  are 
empty  and  valueless  figures.  To  deliver  one 
book  of  great  human  value  to  one  person 
greatly  in  need  of  it  at  a  cost  of  one  dollar 
for  the  single  circulation  might  constitute 
a  more  efficient  service  than  to  deliver 
fifty  less  valuable  books  to  fifty  people 
needing  books  less,  at  a  cost  of  one  cent 
only  for  each  circulation.  It  must  be  re- 
membered therefore  that  the  application  of 
this  standard  of  efficiency,  while  it  throws 
an  interesting  sidelight  on  the  situation, 
does  not  always  result  in  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  efficiency  of  the  institution 
Investigated.  If  a  library,  however,  realizes 
that  it  is  costing  it  twice  as  much  per 
circulation  as  it  is  costing  some  other 
instrumentality  to  do  the  same  amount 
of  work,  an  investigation  of  the  reasons 
lor  the  difference  in  cost  as  well  as  a  com- 
parison of  the  character  of  the  work  per- 
formed is  at  once  suggested,  although  it 
iQQBt  be   remembered  also  that  this  in- 


vestigation and  comparison  may  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  more  expensive, 
less  extensive  library  work,  is  after  all, 
the  most  efficient  work. 

For  purposes  now  under  consideration, 
however,  we  think  it  will  be  found  that  to 
use  some  standard  in  comparing  the  work 
of  the  different  administrative  units  with 
the  work  of  the  average  public  library 
doing  the  average  city  library  work,  is 
a  profitable  as  well  as  an  interesting  proc- 
ess. In  seeking  to  determine  the  efficiency 
of  these  various  units,  we  therefore  ask 
four  questions: 

1.  Do  these  extension  systems  reach 
persons  who  need  books  as  badly  as  do 
those  persons  who  are  reached  by  the  av- 
erage city  library? 

2.  Do  these  systems  handle  books  of 
as  high  a  quality  as  does  the  average  city 
library? 

3.  Do  they  circulate  each  book  as  freely 
and  as  frequently? 

4.  Do  they  obtain  as  large  results  from 
the  expenditure  of  their  money? 

1.  The  need  of  books.  Let  us  consider 
first  the  question  as  to  whether  the  need  of 
the  public  reached  by  the  extension  work 
under  consideration  is  as  great  as  the  need 
of  the  public  reached  by  the  average  small 
city  library. 

The  very  phrase,  "rural  extension," 
raises  in  the  mind  a  definite  conception 
of  the  isolation  surrounding  the  rural  in- 
dividual served.  To  those  who  know  rural 
conditions  at  their  worst  the  phrase  im- 
plies not  only  scarcity  of  books  but  pov- 
erty of  human  interests.  It  implies  an  in- 
tellectual hunger  that  cries  out  for  books, 
an  intellectual  hunger  so  great  in  some 
cases  as  to  amount  to  an  intellectual 
famine. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  extension  work  as  performed 
by  the  units  under  discussion  has  in  it 
the  first  element  of  efficiency  in  that  it 
seeks  to  serve  those  whose  need  of  books 
is  great — greater  far  than  the  need  of  those 
served  by  the  average  city  library. 

2.  The  quality  of  books.  In  seeking  to 
answer  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
quality  of  the  book  delivered  under  these 
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systems  is  as  high  intrinsically  and  as  well 
fitted  to  the  needs  of  those  reached,  as 
is  the  book  in  the  average  city  library  we 
observe: 

The  very  existence  of  any  of  the  systems 
under  discussion  implies  that  at  its  head 
is  an  individual  of  force  and  intelligence. 
It  is  within  the  observation  of  all  that  noth- 
ing hampers  a  library  more  than  the  fact 
that  the  person  in  charge  is  some  im- 
pecunious individual  whose  financial  needs 
have  been  her  recommendation  for  the 
position,  or  possibly  some  person  of  former 
influence  whose  days  of  usefulness  have 
passed.  There  are,  however,  at  the  head 
of  extension  systems  no  "village  widows," 
no  local  "lame  ducks"  pensioned  off  at  the 
expense  of  the  library  funds.  The  heads  of 
these  extension  systems  are  not  "dead 
ones,"  but  aggressive,  progressive  individ- 
uals with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
needs  of  the  people  whom  they  serve  and 
an  intense  interest  in  the  people  them- 
selves. In  such  a  leader  we  expect  to  find, 
and  usually  do  find,  somewhat  unusual  abil- 
ity for  book  selection.  This  ability  is  of  a 
sort  too  which  selects  books  which  are 
not  only  intrinsically  excellent  but  which 
are  well  suited  to  the  particular  needs  of 
those  who  are  to  be  served  by  the  system. 

Our  observation  is  also  that  those  in 
control  of  such  systems  .select  the  books 
to  be  used  in  the  extension  department  of 
their  work  more  carefully  than  they  select 
books  for  the  ordinary  library  work.  They 
fully  realize  that,  since  the  personality  of 
the  librarian  is  not  back  of  the  book  to  aid 
its  circulation,  the  inherent  excellence  of 
the  book  must  be  so  great  as  to  demand 
of  its  own  weight  consideration  from  the 
possible  patron  of  the  system.  The  book 
must  of  necessity  be  an  attractive  and  suit- 
able one.  In  other  words,  the  book  must 
have  within  itself  a  vitality  which  enables 
it,  without  the  aid  of  a  skilled  librarian, 
to  go  out  to  find  a  possible  taker.  The 
librarians  in  charge  of  such  systems  also 
realize  that,  while  it  is  a  poor  investment 
to  buy  a  book  which  will  lie  idle  on  the  li- 
brary shelves,  it  is  a  disastrous  investment 
to  buy  a  poor  book  for  an  extension  system, 
since  the  selection  of  such  a  book  makes 


necessary  additional  expenditure  of  effort 
and  money  in  sending  it  to  those  to  whom 
it  is  of  no  use.  A  poor  selection  for  ex- 
tension work  is,  as  the  head  of  the  system 
will  discover,  a  greater  mistake  and  a 
greater  waste  than  a  poor  selection  for 
regular  city  work.  Accordingly  she  exer- 
cises great  care  in  her  selection  work. 

Serious  study  group  work  is  also  often  a 
part  of  an  extension  system.  This  study 
group  is  sometimes  connected  with  univer- 
sity extension  or  rather  organized  educa- 
tional work.  Books  selected  for  such  ser- 
vice will  consequently  be  carefully  and  well 
selected  and  of  definite  educational  value. 

These  considerations  as  well  as  the  ob- 
servations of  those  who  come  in  contact 
with  the  books  selected  for  use  in  such 
systems  Justify  us  in  the  conclusion  that 
the  books  in  the  systems  are  not  only  ex- 
traordinarily high  in  character,  but  also 
extraordinarily  well  fitted  for  the  use  of 
those  to  whom  they  are  to  be  delivered; 
that  their  average  quality  is  higher  than 
that  found  in  the  average  city  or  town 
library. 

3.  Frequency  of  circulation.  Having 
found  evidences,  first  that  those  reached 
by  rural  extension  systems  are  in  dire 
need  of  the  books  delivered  to  them  and, 
second,  that  the  books  handled  by  these 
systems  are  of  a  high  quality,  we  reach 
a  point  where  we  must  consider  the  further 
questions,  somewhat  statistical  in  their 
nature,  as  to  whether  or  not  these  books 
circulate  as  freely  and  frequently  as  the 
city  books  and  whether  the  same  amount 
of  money  Invested  in  the  maintenance  of 
these  systems  produces  as  good  results  as 
money  Invested  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
average  public  library. 

In  seeking  to  arrive  at  figures  showing 
the  frequency  of  circulation  and  the  av- 
erage cost  of  circulating  a  book  in  exten- 
sion work,  we  find  great  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  definite  results.  Those  libraries 
which  serve  both  rural  and  city  residents 
often  do  not  keep  their  rural  circulation 
separated  from  their  city  circulation,  nor 
do  they  keep  the  amount  expended  in  each 
distinct  from  the  amount  expended  in  the 
other.  We  find  also  that  some  of  the  trav- 
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eling  library  Bystems  do  not  record  the 
exact  number  of  home  readers  who  take 
books  from  the  traveling  library  station. 
Eren  those  systems  which  seek  to  keep  an 
accurate  record  find  that  the  results  are 
unsatisfactory  in  one  particular  at  least 
While   every    recorded    circulation   Is   an 


quently,  and  are,  in  a  sense,  therefore, 
earning  a  higher  profit  upon  the  capital 
Invested. 

4.  Cost  of  service.  By  reference  to  this 
same  table  also  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
cost  of  circulating  a  volume  In  the  exten- 
sion work  Is  less  than  the  cost  of  clrculat- 


Cost  of  circulating   Circulation  per 


System 

1.  Average   of  all   city    libraries   In   six 

representative  states 

2.  Portland,  Oregon  (city  and  country) . . . 

3.  Van  Wert,  Ohio  (city  and  country) .... 

4.  Minnesota  state  traveling  library  sys- 

tem     

6.    Wisconsin  state  traveling  library  sys- 
tem     

6.  Hagerstown,  Maryland  (country  circu- 

lation alone)    

7.  Wisconsin  county  traveling  library  sys- 

tem (Incomplete) 


each  volume 

.128 
.126 
.108 

.077 

.07 


.056 


.062 


volume 

2.22 
5.63 
3.0 

4.07 

2.77 


3.70 


actaal  circulation,  much  of  the  actual  cir- 
culation is  unrecorded,  since  the  books 
often  leave  the  station  without  any  record 
having  been  made  of  the  loan.  We  assume, 
however,  in  the  following  table,  that  the 
actual  circulation  is  no  larger  than  the 
recorded  circulation. 

By  reference  to  this  table  it  will  be  seen 
that  these  extension  systems  have  dem- 
onstrated their  efficiency  so  far  as  free 
and  frequent  circulation  of  the  books  upon 
their  shelves  is  concerned.  E3very  one  of 
these  extension  systems  has  a  higher  dr- 
colation  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
books  at  hand  than  has  the  average  li- 
brary in  the  six  representative  states. 
Particular  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
Portland  system  which  circulates  each 
book  on  its  shelves  6.68  times  per  year 
«8  against  the  average  of  2.22  times  per 
^ear  for  the  average  dty  library.  If,  there- 
lore,  we  take  the  average  circulation  per 
"volume  per  year  of  the  average  city  library 
as  a  standard  of  efficiency  for  frequency 
of  delivery  of  books  we  can  conclude  that 
^these  extension  systems  are  in  this  particu- 
lar more  efficient  than  the  average  city 
library  in  that  they  have,  as  it  were, 
turned  over  their  stock  in  trade  more  fre- 


ing  a  volume  in  the  average  city  library. 
It  will  also  be  noted  that  where  the  figures 
are  given  for  the  country  service  only,  the 
cost  is  less  than  where  it  is  given  for  city 
and  country  circulation  combined.  We 
wish  also  again  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  recorded  circulation  of  the  country 
work  is  not  as  great  as  the  actual  circu- 
lation. 

We  apprehend  that  someone  will  at  once 
raise  the  point  that  the  dty  library  does 
reading  room  work,  reference  work,  and  is 
engaged  in  other  forms  of  activities  that 
are  not  paralleled  in  extension  systems. 
In  view  of  this  situation  we  have  excluded 
from  our  figures  representing  circulation 
in  extension  systems,  a  very  large  amount 
of  study  group  work,  which  corresponds  to 
the  reference  work  of  the  dty  library. 
This  study  group  work  occupies  fully  as 
prominent  a  position  in  the  extension  sys- 
tem as  does  the  reference  work  in  the  city 
library.  We  have  also  excluded  from  the 
consideration  a  vast  amount  of  the  miscel- 
laneous work  done  by  the  extension  sys- 
tem, such  as  free  distribution  of  magazines 
and  periodicals  to  lumber  camps,  to  indus- 
trial centers  and  to  reading  rooms  of  all 
sorts,  as  well  as  educational,  art  and  Indus- 
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trial  exhibits  sent  out  In  connection  with 
the  traveling  libraries  and  otherwise.  We 
have  also  not  taken  into  consideration  cor- 
respondence, which  in  some  instances  con- 
stitutes almost  a  correspondence  course  of 
an  educational  nature. 

We  wish  to  repeat,  however,  that  we  are 
not  enamored  of  the  maxim  that  figures 
cannot  lie.  We  are  not  disposed  to  insist 
that  any  one  rely  on  the  veracity  of  the 
results  obtained  but  simply  give  the  results 
of  a  rather  interesting  view  of  the  recorded 
results  of  this  class  of  work. 

On  the  whole,  however,  we  feel  that  so  far 
as  comparison  can  be  made  as  to  efficiency 
we  may  safely  say: 

1.  That  the  need  of  books — the  book 
hunger — which  is  met  by  the  extension 
system,  is  greater  and  more  Intense  than 
the  book  hunger  of  those  who  are  served 
by  the  average  town  and  city  library; 

2.  That  the  quality  of  the  book  delivered 
is  better  intrinsically  and  better  fitted  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  receiving  it  than 
is  the  book  which  circulates  within  the 
city  system; 

3.  That  the  extension  systems  circulate 
the  books  on  their  shelves  more  freely  than 
do  town  and  city  libraries; 

4.  That  it  costs  less  to  deliver  good 
books  in  the  book-hungry  rural  districts 
than  it  costs  to  deliver  the  poor  and  less 
needed  books  to  urban  dwellers. 

To  address  ourselves  more  particularly 
to  a  discussion  of  the  units  of  extension 
work,  it  seems  to  us  that  these  units  drop 
naturally  into  two  classes:  first,  state 
work,  and  second,  local  work. 

State  traveling  libraries  needed.  From 
correspondence  and  consultation,  we  con- 
clude that  it  is  the  consensus  of  expert 
opinion  that  local  extension  work  will 
never  attain  a  scope  and  an  efficiency 
which  will  make  unnecessary  state  travel- 
ing libraries.  If  we  had  ideal  geographical, 
industrial,  social  and  financial  conditions, 
including  distribution  of  population  and 
population  centers,  state  traveling  libraries 
might  become  unnecessary. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  possibly  the 
state  of  Iowa  was  by  reason  of  natural  situ- 
ation and  industrial  development  as  likely 


to  be  able  to  dispense  with  traveling  li- 
braries as  any  state  in  the  Union.  Inquir- 
ing more  particularly,  however,  into  con- 
ditions in  that  state,  it  develops  that  there 
are  still  many  portions  of  the  state  which 
would  be  without  books  if  not  served  by 
state  traveling  library  systems.  Those  in 
charge  of  the  work  assure  us  that,  after 
giving  the  matter  careful  consideration, 
they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  even 
in  that  state  they  cannot  in  this  generation 
at  least  dispense  with  the  state  traveling 
library.  Conditions  elsewhere  are  such  as 
to  make  the  state  unit  still  more  necessary. 

In  such  a  state  as  Wisconsin,  to  cease 
to  work  under  the  state  unit  would  be  to 
starve  certain  i>ortions  of  the  state.  We 
have  for  example,  one  county  which  has 
a  total  population  of  less  than  four  thou- 
sand with  a  very  small  property  valuation. 
The  only  concentration  of  population  is  in 
a  village  of  a  few  hundred  on  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  county.  This  county  has  never 
appropriated  anything  for  library  service 
and  would  be  unable  to  appropriate  any 
considerable  amount.  The  state,  however, 
has  stepped  in,  and  by  establishing  seven 
active  traveling  library  stations  has  at 
comparatively  small  cost  placed  books 
within  fairly  easy  reach  of  every  individual 
in  the  coimty.  Such  a  system  cannot  be 
dispensed  with.  It  only  remains  to  make 
this  indispensable  unit  as  efficient  as  ];k>s- 
sible,  which,  of  course.  Is  another  story. 

Difnculties.  To  determine  what  unit 
system  is  the  type  for  most  effective  local 
extension  work  is  a  difficult  problem.  The 
investigation  along  this  line  might  be 
termed  the  unsuccessful  search  for  the  sys- 
tem which  is  inevitably  successful.  The 
search  was  necessarily  unsuccessful.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  the  universally 
successful  system  has  not  been  discovered. 
The  system  that  will  make  library  success 
easy,  the  system  under  which  few  books 
and  little  money  and  less  effort  achieves 
wide  distribution  of  the  best  literature  to 
an  appreciative  and  book-hungry  people, 
has  not  yet  been  discovered.  Every  unit 
fails.  It  is  equally  true,  however,  that 
every  unit  succeeds.  Whether  it  succeeds 
or   fails   is  due  to  the   conditions   under 
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which  each  Bystem  exisU  and  the  efficiency 
with  which  each  operates. 

Certain  etaentiale.  From  the  data  that 
has  been  obtainable  as  well  as  from  the 
personal  opinions  that  have  been  expressed, 
we  have  been  able  to  formulate  a  state- 
ment of  certain  features  of  an  extension 
system  which  present  themselves  as  es- 
sential to  efficiency. 

1.  No  unit  of  extension  work  can  suc- 
ceed imless  it  is  gathered  around  and  has 
as  a  center  a  library  with  considerable  re- 
sources of  books  and  funds. 

2.  A  centralization  of  population  and 
wealth  found  only  in  a  city  or  large  Tillage 
is  necessary  before  there  can  exist  a  li- 
brary with  resources  of  funds  and  books 
sufficient  to  form  a  center  of  a  successful 
system. 

3.  E^h  unit  for  extension  work  must 
embrace  a  community  of  natural  solidarity. 
Political  diyisions,  whether  they  be  coun- 
ties, towns  or  cities,  are  mere  blocks  of 
real  estate  bound  together  by  artificial  po- 
litical bonds.  E^rery  farm  family  and  every 
farmhouse,  however,  is  a  part  of  a  natural 
community.  The  individual  who  has  lived 
in  a  rural  home  knows  that  for  every  farm 
there  is  a  city  or  village  which  is  spoken 
of  in  the  circle  as  "town."  No  one  is  in 
doubt  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the  word. 
Each  farm  naturally  adheres  to  some  city 
or  village  as  its  business  and  social  center, 
and  possibly  also  as  its  educational  and 
religious  center.  On  the  other  hand,  an  in- 
telligent general  merchant  in  any  village 
or  city  would  take  a  map  of  the  vicinity 
and  with  a  pencil  circumscribe  the  terri- 
tory which  is  naturally  tributary  to  the  city 
in  which  he  operates. 

Our  conclusion  therefore  is  that  the  nat- 
ural unit  for  library  work  is  the  community 
which  naturally  centers  itself  around  some 
city  or  village.  No  farmer  and  no  farmer's 
^mily  should  be  asked  to  travel  in  one 
direction  for  their  books  while  they  travel 
in  another  direction  for  their  commercial, 
social,  and  industrial  associations. 

The  ideal  unit,  as  we  have  suggested, 
cannot  be  an  artificial  unit.  We  think  we 
may  go  farther  and  say  that  no  one,  no 
matter  how   familiar  with   a  community. 


should  endeavor  to  prescribe  the  exact 
limits  to  its  library  activity.  A  library 
unit  is  a  gradual  development,  not  an  arti- 
ficial structure  completed  according  to  pre- 
conceived policies,  and  with  definite  plans 
and  specifications.  Most  commonly  such  a 
unit  begins  as  a  city  or  village  library  and 
extends  its  borders  of  effective  extension 
service  as  the  demands  arise  and  as  its  re- 
sources grow. 

An  instance  of  this  natural  development 
is  the  system  as  it  has  grown  up  at  Port- 
land, Oregon.  The  process  was,  as  we  un- 
derstand it,  as  follows:  First  there  was  the 
central  library  furnishing  service  only  to 
those  who  called  at  the  central  building. 
As  distance  increased  and  the  demand  for 
books  as  well  as  the  resources  of  the  li- 
brary grew,  four  branches  in  different  parts 
of  the  city  of  Portland  were  established, 
all  of  them,  however,  in  daily  communica- 
tion with  the  central  library.  Later  there 
were  established  what  might  be  termed 
country  branches,  eleven  in  number.  In 
each  of  these  there  was  a  reading  room 
open  at  least  five  hours  each  day — each  of 
these  country  branches  was  also  in  at 
least  weekly  communication  with  the  cen- 
tral library.  To  reach  a  still  more  inac- 
cessible portion  of  the  county  it  became 
necessary  to  establish  a  large  number  of 
deposit  stations  where  groups  of  books  in 
the  nature  of  the  traveling  library  groups 
were  placed.  I  am  informed  that  never 
has  any  city  branch,  country  branch  or  de- 
posit station  been  established  in  accord- 
ance with  any  set  plan.  The  development 
of  the  community  has  created  a  definite 
demand  for  each  feature  of  the  work,  and 
each  branch  or  station  has  been  estab- 
lished as  a  special  demand  for  it  arose. 
The  whole  territory  covered  is  the  terri- 
tory naturally  tributary  to  the  city  of  Port- 
land. The  boundaries  of  political  units 
have  been  largely  ignored. 

Opinion  evidence.  That  the  ideal  unit 
cannot  be  an  artificial  political  unit,  but 
that  the  unit  must  change  as  the  situation 
and  surroimdings  vary  is  borne  out  by  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  been  instru- 
mental in  developing  extension  systems. 

Miss  Margaret  W.  Brown,  of  the  Iowa 
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library  commission,  says:  "Rural  use  of 
books  must  be  through  a  well  organized 
center.  A  single  township  without  a  large 
town  or  city  cannot  provide  sufficient  funds 
to  give  this  efficient  service  or  adequate 
collections  of  books.  Therefore,  the  logic- 
al provision  should  be  through  extension 
from  a  county  seat  center  ...  In  some 
cases  the  center  for  county  distribution 
may  not  be  the  county  seat,  but  this  would 
be  the  exception  and  not  the  rule." 

Miss  Corinne  A.  Metz,  of  Van  Wert,  Ohio, 
says:  "In  an  agricultural  community  like 
Van  Wert  County,  with  few  large  towns  and 
with  the  central  library  located  in  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  the  county,  I  consider  our 
county  plan  admirable,  but  with  several 
cities  of  almost  equal  size  in  a  county,  I 
think  this  problem  might  be  a  live  issue." 

Ida  K.  Galbreath,  Superintendent  of  Ohio 
traveling  library  department,  says:  "In 
our  traveling  library  experience  we  have 
found  the  township  a  most  satisfactory  ad- 
ministrative unit.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
best  unit  for  rural  library  extension  be- 
cause all  persons  are  conveniently  near  to 
the  point  of  distribution.  Also,  local  pride 
in  a  township  library  would  be  much  great- 
er than  in  a  substation  belonging  to  the 
county." 

(Miss  Downey  of  the  same  commission, 
however,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  states 
that  it  is  only  in  a  township  where  there  is 
a  village  of  considerable  size  that  they 
have  been  able  to  establish  such  a  system.) 

N.  D.  C.  Hodges,  librarian  of  the  public 
library  at  Cincinnati,  writes:  "The  county 
extension  system  has  been  in  force  since 
1898,  thirteen  years.  It  has  worked  well. 
The  small  outlying  libraries,  instead  of  be- 
ing dependent  upon  their  own  resources, 
have  at  their  command  all  the  resources  of 
the  central  library.  There  is  a  large  loan 
collection  of  books  which  are  deposited  In 
one  agency  or  another  In  response  to  spe- 
cial needs  of  a  locality,  to  be  removed  else- 
where when  that  need  is  satisfied.  Finally, 
there  is  a  well  organized  and  central  ad- 
ministration in  place  of  the  haphazard  ad- 
ministration inevitable  in  a  small  com- 
munity." 

Carl  H.  Milam,  secretary  and  state  organ- 


izer of  the  Indiana  public  library  commis- 
sion, summarizes  the  situation  thus:  "I 
believe  the  ideal  arrangement  would  be  for 
each  city  and  large  town  to  have  its  own 
public  library  and  for  each  such  library  to 
serve  the  rural  district  of  which  the  city  or 
town  is  the  business  and  social  center.  Thus 
each  community  would  work  out  its  own 
problem  and  no  arbitrary  rule  would  be 
adopted.  Some  libraries  would  serve  one 
township,  some  several,  some  perhaps 
whole  coimties,  and  all  the  population  of 
the  state  would  be  reached  ...  If  such 
a  system  were  perfected,  the  use  of  the 
traveling  libraries  would  be  in  supplement- 
ing the  limited  collections  in  the  small  pub- 
lic libraries." 

Contributions  from  country  districts.  In 
view  of  the  universal  permanent  paucity 
of  funds  it  is  but  natural  that  libraries 
everywhere  should  cast  about  for  addition- 
al sources  of  income.  It  has  naturally  oc- 
curred to  library  authorities  in  many  places 
that  the  surrounding  territory  which  could 
be  served  by  the  city  library,  might  and 
should  make  contribution  to  the  funds  of 
the  city  library  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  receiving  service. 

In  coming  in  contact  with  the  rural  au- 
thorities, therefore,  they  take  the  position 
that,  if  the  rural  authorities  will  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  city  library,  the  city 
library  will  in  turn  extend  the  services  to 
the  rural  residents.  We  make  the  sugges- 
tion that  in  reaching  this  condusion  rustic 
psychology  has  not  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidered. Every  farmer  is  psychologically 
from  Missouri.  Tou  cannot  imitate  the 
pieman  in  his  transaction  with  Simple 
Simon,  and  ask  the  town  or  county  official 
first  to  show  his  penny  before  you  deliver 
your  product  to  him.  If  you  do  not  demon- 
strate to  him  the  value  of  library  service, 
if  you  do  not,  in  other  words,  deliver  the 
goods  before  you  make  demand  for  a  show- 
ing of  the  money  he  is  very  likely  to  make 
the  same  reply  to  you  that  simple  Simon 
made  to  the  pieman  and  inform  you  that 
indeed  he  hasn't  any  penny  to  exchange  for 
the  library  service.  I  have  in  mind  two 
cases  illustrative  of  this  principle. 
In  one  case  a  close-fisted  farmer  who  was 
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the  controlling  spirit  of  the  library  board  of 
a  small  city  absolutely  prohibited  the  li- 
brarian from  furnishing  any  service  to  any 
individual  outside  of  the  city.  He  then 
went  to  the  various  town  authorities  of 
surrounding  towns  and  demanded  that  each 
town  should  pay  one  hundred  dollars  to 
the  city  in  order  to  secure  library  privileges 
for  its  residents.  It  was  but  natural  that 
the  equally  close-fisted  town  authorities  ap- 
proached in  this  abrupt  manner  made 
prompt  reply  that  they  did  not  propose  to 
spend  the  public  funds  of  the  town  for  the 
private  advantage  of  a  few  residents.  As 
a  result,  antagonism  arose  between  the  city 
library  and  the  country  residents.  The 
city  library  absolutely  refused  to  deliver 
so  much  as  an  old  magazine  to  any  person 
residing  beyond  the  city  limits.  A  child 
who  could  not  present  a  certificate  of  resi- 
dence was  not  permitted  in  the  reading 
room.  To  a  certain  extent,  the  antagonism 
toward  the  library  created  an  antagonism 
toward  the  city  in  general  and  a  very  un- 
pleasant and  unprofitable  condition  result- 
ed. All  hope  of  successful  extension  work 
in  the  neighborhood  of  that  city  is  gone 
until  God  in  his  providence  removes  from 
the  local  library  situation  some  of  the  ob- 
streperous members  of  the  present  gener- 
ation. 

In  another  instance  it  occurred  to  the  li- 
brary board  that  the  library  could  be  made 
an  instrument  for  attracting  rural  trade. 
They  proposed  to  exploit  it  legitimately  for 
civic  advancement  purposes.  They  passed 
resolutions  freely  extending  the  privileges 
of  the  library  to  aU  who  lived  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  county.  The  merchants  adopt- 
ed the  habit  of  recommending  the  library 
to  all  their  rural  customers.  One  member 
of  the  board  who  was  a  merchant  made  a 
practice  of  taking  new  customers  to  the 
dty  library  and  introducing  them  to  its 
privileges.  He  was  convinced  that,  if  he 
could  make  a  library  patron  out  of  a  rural 
resident,  he  had  made  a  customer  for  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  city.  He  real- 
ized, of  course,  that  the  person  who  took 
the  book  from  the  library  would  return  to 
the  dty  when  the  book  was  due.  It  was 
bat  natural  that  upon  his  return  he  should 


deal  with  the  local  merchants  and  probably 
take  another  book  from  the  library,  estab- 
lishing an  endless  chain  of  visits  to  the 
city.  It  naturally  followed  that  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  city  were  definitely 
advanced  by  the  library  service  furnished 
to  the  country  residents. 

The  service  thus  rendered  was  probably 
as  good  an  investment  of  city  funds  as 
could  have  been  made,  since  the  increased 
circulation  cost  little.  But  a  still  more  de- 
sirable result  was  that  the  country  resi- 
dents became  not  only  patrons  of  the  mer- 
chants of  the  city  but  warm  friends  and 
supporters  of  the  library.  A  i>oint  was 
soon  reached  where  the  surrounding  towns 
became  willing  to  make  appropriations, 
which,  while  small,  were  probably  ample 
to  cover  the  expenses  incurred  in  furnish- 
ing country  service. 

Flexible  law  needed.  From  the  principle 
that  a  library  unit  cannot  be  artificially 
created  and  cannot  always  be  made  co- 
extensive with  a  political  unit,  it  follows 
that  the  law  relative  to  the  support  of  coun- 
try extension  should  be  elastic.  In  some 
cases,  it  would  be  well  to  permit  the  coun- 
ty to  contribute  to  the  city  library.  In  still 
other  cases,  one  village  or  city  should  be 
permitted  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  library  in  another  city  or  village,  re- 
ceiving in  return  their  traveling  or  branch 
library  service  in  proportion  to  amount  con- 
tributed. In  short,  the  law  should  permit 
any  political  unit  to  make  a  contract  with 
any  other  political  unit  for  library  service. 
And  I  believe  that  for  demonstration  pur- 
poses at  least,  any  library  ought  to  be 
legally  at  liberty  to  serve  the  people  of  any 
political  unit  without  charge. 

R6tum<.  1.  Assuming  that  the  effldency 
of  library  service  depends  upon  the  need 
of  the  person  served,  the  quality  of  the 
book  furnished,  the  frequency  with  which 
the  average  book  is  circulated,  and  the 
cost  of  the  service,  experience  demon- 
strates that  every  unit  of  library  extension 
work,  state,  county,  township,  or  city,  is 
capable  of  being  efQciently  operated. 

2.  Under  existing  conditions  it  is  for  the 
present,  at  least,  necessary  to  employ  the 
state  as  a  unit  In  traveling  library  work. 
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3.  The  boundaries  of  a  unit  of  local 
library  extension  work  can  not  follow  the 
boundaries  of  political  divisions. 

4.  No  unit  is  suited  to  all  needs;  the 
unit  must  vary  with  social,  industrial  and 
educational  conditions. 

5.  The  essential  characteristics  of  an 
efficient  unit  are: 

a.  It  must  center  in  a  library  with 
considerable  resources  of  books  and  funds. 

b.  The  existence  of  such  a  library 
presupposes  the  existence  of  a  city  or  vil- 
lage of  considerable  size. 

c.  E&ch.  unit  must  include  a  com- 
munity of  natural  solidarity  bound  together 
by  social,  industrial  and  natural  interests. 

6.  The  natural  order  of  extending  li- 
brary service  into  surrounding  territory  is 
that  the  value  of  library  service  must  be 
demonstrated  before  funds  are  demanded. 

7.  The  law  providing  for  library  exten- 
sion should  be  such  as  to  render  contri- 
butions by  one  community  to  another  vol- 
untary rather  than  compulsory,  and  should 
permit  any  political  division  to  contract 
with  any  other  political  division  for  library 
service. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  library  extension 
through  the  country  has  probably  been  de- 
veloped in  California  more  than  in  any 
other  state  in  the  Union,  and  we  are  now 
to  hear  the  story  of  that  development  from 
Miss  HARRIET  G.  EIDDT,  the  county 
library  organizer  of  the  California  state 
library. 
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What  justifies  county  free  libraries  in 
California?  The  answer  is  CALIFORNIA. 
From  the  Mexican  line,  1000  miles  to  the 
north;  from  the  Ocean,  350  miles  to  the 
east;  down  to  hard  pan,  and  two  miles 
straight  up,  every  Inch  of  California  justifies 
the  idea  and  existence  of  a  county  free 
library;  from  orange  groves  to  snow  banks 
every  month  in  the  year;  from  steam 
plows  on  the  plains,  to  mills  and  mines  in 
the  moimtains;  from  gas  engine  irrigat- 
ing plants  in  the  valleys  to  stupendous  en- 
gineering   enterprises    among    the    peaks. 


Single  counties  bigger  than  some  states, 
where  you  take  a  sleeper  on  a  fast  train 
at  the  county  line  at  sundown,  and  reach 
the  county  seat  only  in  time  for  breakfast 
next  morning!  Our  fathers  thou^t  of 
California  as  the  land  of  gold.  It  is  rather 
the  land  of  grain  and  alfalfa,  the  land  of 
lumber,  of  salt,  and  of  borax,  the  land  of  oil, 
the  land  of  fruit,  and  fast  becoming  the 
land  of  rice  and  of  cotton.  Its  vast  extent 
has  scattered  its  population;  its  topog- 
raphy has  isolated  it;  its  varied  industries 
have  diversified  it;  and  necessities  have 
made  much  of  it  keen-witted  and  intelli- 
gent 

Why  county  free  libraries  in  California? 
Climb  into  a  county  automobile  with  me 
and  glimpse  some  of  our  opportunities  and 
responsibilities.  Here  is  the  beautiful 
Capay  valley,  settled  by  intelligent,  thought- 
ful, reading-loving  English  people,  living 
thirty  miles  away  from  a  library.  Fbrget 
your  native  tongue  now  while  we  go  to  a 
Portuguese  settlement  up  near  the  San 
Francisco  Bay,  where  only  a  year  ago  an 
attorney  said  discouragingly:  "No  use  to 
put  a  branch  of  the  county  free  library 
down  there.  The  people  won't  look  at  a 
book.'*  But  to-day  they  tell  me  that  nearly 
all  the  children,  and  at  least  half  the 
grown  people  are  reading. 

From  there  we  would  go  to  one  of  our 
large  counties  where  until  a  year  ago, 
when  the  county  free  library  was  started, 
there  was  not  one  free  library  privilege 
within  its  confines,  save  the  state  travel- 
ing libraries  of  60  volumes.  There  you 
would  see  at  least  eight  thriving  towns, 
almost  cities,  eager  to  be  abreast  with  the 
procession  of  library  supporting  towns,  yet 
diffident  about  undertaking  the  establish- 
ment of  what  has  so  often  proved  a  medi- 
ocre institution.  We  pass  farm  colony 
after  farm  colony,  growing  up  all  over 
California  with  mushroom-like  rapidity, 
desirous  of  having  the  best  and  most  re- 
cent books  on  farming,  but  unable  to  buy 
them  while  meeting  the  heavy  expendi— 
tures  incident  to  the  development  of  th 
new  ranch. 

Has  the  gasoline  given  out?     Then  w 
will  stop  at  one  of  the  many  oil  leasei 
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where  you  will  be  surprised,  not  only  at 
the  oil.  but  at  the  high  quality  of  intelli- 
gence of  the  people,  and  where  you  will 
find  your  technical  and  professional  books 
in  steady  demand.  You  will  meet  educated 
mothers  who  welcome  your  books  by  say- 
ing, "We  do  not  want  our  children  to  grow 
up  in  bookless  homes,"  a  condition  other- 
wise forced  upon  them  as  their  nomadic 
life  from  lease  to  lease  eliminates  books 
from  the  home  equipment  One  mother 
wrote  to  the  county  librarian,  "There's 
nothing  out  here  to  look  at  but  the  stars. 
Can't  you  please  send  us  a  book  about 
them?" 

We  would  then  visit  a  construction  camp 
np  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  sixty 
miles  from  a  railroad.  Oraduates  and  post- 
graduates from  every  notable  college  in 
the  Union  will  greet  you  there,  and  you 
discover  that  the  need  for  books  is  unpre- 
cedented, both  because  of  previous  oppor- 
tunities which  made  books  their  portion 
in  life,  and  because  of  present  isolation, 
which  makes  books  doubly  welcome. 

When  we  have  taken  this  trip  and  many 
others  like  unto  it,  and  only  then,  are  we 
in  a  position  fairly  to  consider  the  subject 
of  California  county  free  libraries.    They 
have  been  a  natural  and  inevitable  out- 
growth   of   California   conditions  and   de- 
velopment.   While  the  work  of  the  county 
libraries  in  Maryland,  Ohio,  Oregon  and 
other   states   has  ottered    a    background, 
those  methods  could  be  applied  to  Cali- 
fornia only  when  modified  to  meet  Cali- 
fornia conditions.    Owing  to  the  reversal 
of    ways    of    thinking   and    doing    things 
'^hich  the  newcomer  must  make  if  he  will 
Succeed  here,  it  seems  impossible  for  a 
stranger,  or  anyone  who  has  not  had  op- 
portunity to  study  conditions,  to  realize 
^lie  problems  which  are  confronted  here  in 
^I^alifomia,  in  attempting  to  provide  com- 
X:^lete  library  service.    The  immense  size  of 
^lie  counties,  with  their  population  so  scat- 
^<red   as   to   require   endless   small    com- 
Lunity  centers  for  marketing;  the  break- 
up of  ranches  into  smaller  acreages, 
Ld  the  consequent  establishing  of  hun- 
reds   of   colonies;    the   springing   up   of 
umerous  small  towns;  the  superior  qual- 


ity of  readers  in  the  oil  leases,  construc- 
tion camps  and  other  places  calling  for 
professionally  trained  men,  all  these  rea- 
sons and  undoubtedly  many  others  have 
shown  the  futility  of  attempting  to  secure 
a  library  service  for  all  the  people  by  the 
use  of  the  two  conventional  and  time- 
honored  methods,  the  municipal  library, 
and  the  traveling  libraries. 

Even  though  every  municipality  in  this 
state  were  to  have  its  own  established 
library,  nine-tenths  of  them  would  be  too 
poorly  supported  to  maintain  more  than 
a  third  rate  reading  room.  And  then  what 
about  the  thousands  of  people  living 
beyond  the  municipal  line?  The  municipal 
library  could  not  possibly  shed  its  bene- 
ficent beam  far  enough  to  lighten  the 
country  gloom.  Clearly,  then,  the  muni- 
cipal library  does  not  solve  the  problem 
of  complete  library  service.  And  even  if 
there  were  a  traveling  library  in  every 
unincorporated  community  in  the  state, 
what  could  it  avail  for  full  library  service, 
with  its  fifty  miscellaneous  books  kept  for 
three  months?  What  would  it  mean,  for 
instance,  to  the  engineer  who  wishes  to 
spend  his  spare  time  studying  some  of  the 
books  published  since  he  left  school?  or  to 
the  ranchman  who  wants  the  latest  books 
on  alfalfa?  or  to  the  union  high  school 
located  out  at  some  country  cross-roads? 
But  even  granted  that  state  traveling 
libraries  could  furnish  adequate  service, 
the  extravagance  of  transportation  and 
duplication  would  be  prohibitive.  It  is, 
however,  too  highly  theoretical  even  to 
suppose  such  a  service,  for  with  the  state 
library  as  a  wholesale  distributor  of  books 
through  unlimited  traveling  libraries,  the 
medium  of  connection  between  book  and 
borrower  would  be  too  elusive,  too  filmy. 
To  get  the  best  results,  there  must  be 
more  concrete  relations,  a  definite  means 
of  service  through  a  more  personal  super- 
vision. That  is,  in  a  huge  state  like  this, 
traveling  libraries  have  proved  to  be  a 
good  whetstone  to  sharpen  a  library 
appetite,  but  scarcely  a  good  meal  with 
which  to  satisfy  it.  Instead  of  having  the 
state  library  deal  directly  with  the  people, 
it  is  better  to  have  much  smaller  units 
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as  a  base,  presided  over  by  a  live,  enthu- 
siastic person  who  knows  the  people  and 
who  gives  them  direct  personal  service, 
leaving  the  state  library  to  its  more  legiti- 
mate work  of  supplementing  and  co- 
ordinating the  smaller  units.  The  state 
library  is  usually  an  abstraction  in  the 
minds  of  most  people.  The  institution 
that  is  most  concrete  and  is  personified  in 
the  work  of  its  librarian  can  secure  most 
effective  results. 

With  a  conviction,  then,  that  California 
had  its  own  peculiar  problem  to  work  out; 
that  it  wished  only  to  evolve  a  plan  by 
which  all  the  people  of  this  state  might 
receive  library  service;  that  half  service 
is  not  business-like;  and  that  a  library 
has  demonstrated  its  right  to  be  con- 
ducted along  sound  business  lines, — ^with 
this  conviction,  California  set  herself 
single-mindedly  to  the  task  of  looking 
towards  the  best  library  interests  of  her 
people.  What  factors  must  be  considered 
before  the  best  results  could  be  induced? 
What  conditions  were  hampering  the 
present  attempts  at  library  service? 
First,  not  a  library  could  be  found  in  the 
entire  state  which  had  sufficient  funds 
to  promote  all  the  plans  for  advancement 
which  it  could  well  be  justified  and  ex- 
pected to  undertake;  clearly  then  it  was 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  seek  means  to  secure 
more  funds;  second,  the  endless  duplica- 
tion in  schools  and  libraries  of  the  first 
few  thousand  books  in  numerous  small 
towns  showed  the  need  of  co-ordination 
with  a  larger  unit  as  the  base;  third,  the 
small  libraries  with  their  pittance  of  in- 
come prohibit  trained  workers,  and  it  was 
dear  that  if  library  service  is  to  be- 
come a  science,  professional  supervision 
must  be  provided.  And  finally  what  unit 
would  insure  service  to  everybody?  Only 
one  answer  to  these  propositions  was  in- 
evitable: The  county.  In  California  the 
county  is  the  unit  of  civil  government 
which  corresponds  to  the  township  of 
many  of  the  eastern  states.  The  county 
high  school  here  corresponds  to  the  town- 
ship high  schools  around  Chicago.  The 
county,  then,  offered  a  logical  unit,  al- 
ready organised,  and  affording  machinery 


for  library  development  which  make  arti- 
ficial organizations  unnecessary.  Then, 
too,  the  county  represents  enough  valua- 
tion to  insure  adequate  financial  aid;  more- 
over, its  size  is  great  enough  to  Justify 
trained  supervision.  It  would  also  furnish 
opportunity  for  co-operation  and  co-ordina- 
tion, checking  useless  duplication,  minim- 
izing wasted  effort  and  useless  expense. 
And  finally,  with  every  county  in  the  state 
organized,  it  would  give  all  the  people  a 
library  service. 

Every  reasoning,  then,  justified  the 
adoption  of  the  county  as  a  library  unit, 
and  with  this  base,  the  first  county  free 
library  law  was  passed  in  1909,  with  these 
as  its  principal  features:  1.  The  entire 
county  was  made  the  unit  for  library  ser- 
vice. 2.  Any  municipality  might  withdraw 
if  it  did  not  wish  to  be  a  part  of  the  sys- 
tem. 3.  The  county  librarian,  who  was  to 
be  certificated,  was  given  large  power  in 
carrying  on  the  work.  4.  A  committee  of 
the  county  board  of  supervisors  consti- 
tuted the  library  board.  5.  An  alternative 
or  contract  plan  could  be  entered  into  be- 
tween the  supervisors  and  any  library 
board,  by  which  the  library  could  in  return 
for  an  appropilation  of  county  money 
render  library  service  to  the  entire  county. 

Probably  no  upward  pull  has  ever  been 
attempted  in  any  undertaking  by  any  or- 
ganization in  history,  but  what  has  had  its 
difficulties,  its  setbacks  and  its  obstacles. 
And  the  progress  of  county  free  library 
work  in  California  has  been  no  exception. 
Its  difficulties  came  from  two  widely  dif- 
ferent sources:  objections  on  the  part  of 
some  library  people,  and  defects  in  the  law 
itself.  The  objections  from  the  library 
side  were  that  the  county  as  a  whole  was 
made  the  unit,  from  which  the  munici- 
pality not  wishing  to  be  included  must 
withdraw;  and  even  when  withdrawn  its 
position  was  deemed  to  be  insecure,  since 
the  city  trustees  could  cause  it  to  be  in- 
cluded by  their  own  vote.  The  other  ob- 
jection by  some  libraries  was  to  the  con- 
trol by  the  supervisors. 

As  for  the  form  of  the  law,  it  was  fatally 
defective  in  the  confiict  between  two  sec- 
tions.   The  original  plan  had  been  to  put 
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the  county  free  libraries  into  operation 
throned  petitions,  just  as  in  the  law  pro- 
Tiding  for  the  establishment  of  municipal 
libraries.  But  during  the  passage  of  the 
bill  through  the  legislature,  amendments 
were  inserted  requiring  an  election.  The 
sections  providing  for  this  did  not  accord, 
however,  and  so  rendered  the  law  inoper- 
ative, except  in  the  section  providing  for 
a  contract  between  the  county  and  a  city 
library. 

Notwithstanding  the  objections  made  to 
the  content  of  the  law  from  the  libraries, 
and  notwithstanding  its  inherent  defects 
from  the  legal  side,  it  was  a  matter  of 
deep  significance,  and  most  encouraging 
to  those  whose  hearts  were  alive  to  the 
hope  of  improving  library  service,  that  the 
work  of  organizing  and  developing  the 
counties  went  forward  with  an  impetus 
that  nothing  could  stop.  The  eagerness 
of  the  people  for  the  adoption  of  the  plan 
was  instantaneous,  for  they  saw  possibil- 
ities for  library  privileges  such  as  they 
had  not  before  dreamed  of.  The  plan 
appealed  to  them  as  comprehensive, 
logical,  economical,  and  business-like, 
designed  to  get  what  the  business  world 
is  seeking  more  and  more  these  days — 
result^.  Eleven  counties  in  quick  succes- 
sion adopted  the  contract  plan,  making  in 
all  twelve  counties  in  the  state,  which  are 
now  giving  county  free  library  service, 
for  Sacramento  county  had  pioneered  the 
work  even  before  the  formal  passage  of 
the  law. 

The  mere  mention  of  the  Sacramento 
county  free  library  is  the  touchstone  to 
awaken  the  happiest  and  fullest  feelings 
of  reminiscence.  I  am  glad  that  my  first 
connection  with  the  work  was  from  the 
people's  side  of  it;  that  my  first  impression, 
and  the  indelible  one,  of  the  true  purpose 
of  the  county  free  library  is  service  and 
always  service,  that  every  means  to  bring 
this  about  must  always  be  a  means,  and 
only  a  means,  and  never  magnified  in  its 
importance  to  endanger  or  overshadow  the 
end.  We  never  want  to  be  in  the  embar- 
rassing position  of  the  traveler  who  could 
not  see  the  woods  for  the  trees.  Nor  do 
Tve  want  to  be  like  the  business  firm  that 


had  Just  adopted  a  new  but  complicated 
system  of  administration.  On  being  asked 
how  it  was  working  out,  the  manager 
rubbed  his  hands  in  satisfaction  and  said, 
"Fine!  Just  fine!  We  know  to  a  cent 
about  every  department."  "How's  busi- 
ness?" the  first  man  asked.  The  man- 
ager looked  rather  blank  and  then  said, 
"Business?  Why,  we've  been  so  busy 
getting  the  system  to  work  that  wo 
haven't  done  any  business."  The  teacher 
thinks  because  the  class  room  order  is 
good  that  the  school  is  a  success.  Li- 
braries and  librarians,  like  all  other  pro- 
fessions, are  apt  to  confuse  the  issue,  to 
mistake  the  means  for  the  end.  In  a  big 
issue  like  this,  the  library  is  liable  to 
entangle  itself  in  meshes  of  confusion, 
mistaking  the  mechanics  of  organization 
for  the  single-hearted  purpose — which  is 
service. 

So  I  reiterate,  that  I  am  glad  my  first 
idea  came  from  the  people's  end  of  it. 
I  shall  all  my  life  be  proud  of  that  branch, 
acquaintance  with  the  county  free  libran*^ 
number  1,  which  we  had  in  our  country 
high  school.  The  library  had  the  goods. 
We  wanted  the  goods.  The  county  free 
library  established  the  connection.  That 
was  the  whole  story,  a  very  simple  one. 
If  any  of  you  have  ever  faced  the  problem 
of  making  bricks  without  straw,  you  can 
appreciate  what  it  means  to  trv  to  make 
a  first  class  high  school  without  the  labora- 
tory service  that  a  library  affords.  But 
we  got  the  service  that  year.  Think  of  one 
country  high  school  having  over  |2,000 
worth  of  books  put  on  its  shelves  for  use 
as  it  needed  them  throughout  the  year! 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  high  schools  all  over 
the  state,  as  they  hear  of  this  beautiful 
new  plan,  are  eager  for  it! 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  as  the  work  of  in- 
formation and  organization  has  been 
carried  on,  people  in  the  county  make 
every  effort  in  their  power  to  help  toward 
success.  One  high  school  principal  said, 
"Well  go  on  our  hands  and  knees  to  the 
county  officials."  Others  said,  "We'll  snow 
them  under  with  petitions."  This  method 
has  been  necessary  in  only  one  county, 
however,    for   usually   the   county   super- 
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visors  are  as  keen  to  see  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  plan  will  bring  satisfaction  to 
their  people,  as  the  people  are  eager  to 
see  it  adopted.  The  time  so  far  actually 
spent  in  the  starting  of  county  free  libraries 
has  been  ten  months.  One  ultra  con- 
servative county  required  the  combined 
efforts  of  two  organizers  for  a  month.  No 
particular  opposition  existed,  but  merely  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  officials  to  be 
thoroughly  informed  that  the  people 
wanted  the  library.  The  very  next  county 
required  only  four  days,  and  resulted  in 
an  appropriation  of  |6,200.  Another 
county  bade  fair  to  take  up  the  plan  with 
only  a  three  days*  canvass;  the  super- 
visors were  ready  to,  but  an  unexpected 
legal  question  caused  the  final  action  to 
be  postponed  two  weeks.  The  ultimate 
appropriation  of  112,000  made  the  two 
weeks  seem  trivial.  Still  another  county 
voted  110,000  after  only  a  week's  mission- 
ary work. 

They  tell  me  that  organizing  work  is 
easier  here  than  in  most  states.  I  do  not 
know,  as  my  experience  is  limited.  We 
have  met  temporary  difficulties  here  in 
various  ways.  Sometimes  the  plea  is  that 
the  county  first  needs  good  roads;  some- 
times the  bridges  have  all  been  washed 
out  by  last  winter's  rain;  once  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools  wanted  us  to 
wait  till  the  county  had  voted  bonds  for  a 
new  high  school.  But  opposition  is  never 
met  from  the  general  public,  for  they 
want  the  library  service;  and  only  one 
board  of  supervisors  was  completely  in- 
different, but  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  circumstances  were  extenuating;  they 
really  were  not  to  be  held  responsible 
for  their  strange  actions;  they  were  in  the 
throes  of  a  hotly  contested  primary  elec- 
tion, a  condition  which  being  undergone 
for  the  first  time  in  our  state  produced 
ssrmptoms  of  incipient  insanity. 

The  work  of  organization  under  the 
contract  plan  continued  till  it  seemed 
wise  not  to  carry  it  any  farther,  but  wait 
for  the  new  law,  which  was  inevitable 
both  because  of  the  defects  in  the  first 
one  and  the  objections  to  it  The  utmost 
care  was   taken  to  eliminate  completely 


these  two  difficulties,  by  continued  con- 
ferences and  submitting  the  proposed  bill 
to  library  folk  who  had  found  reason  to 
complain;  and  by  having  the  bill  com- 
pletely constitutionalized  by  expert  law- 
yers and  approved  from  the  attorney- 
general's  office.  Only  expressions  of 
satisfaction  and  congratulation  have  come 
from  all  sources  over  the  result  of  these 
effoils,  and  there  now  stands  as  a  conse- 
quence upon  the  statute  books  of  California 
a  county  free  library  law  which  we  are 
confident  will  prove  to  be  all  that  every 
one  hopes  for — a  medium  of  library  ser- 
vice to  all  who  wish.  I  do  not  mean 
by  that,  that  we  consider  it  finaL  We 
are  seeking  only  results.  If  this  plan 
does  not  give  them  the  desired  results, 
or  if  a  better  one  appears,  we  shall 
greet  the  new,  and  lay  aside  the  old,  with 
the  same  open  mindedness  that  now  in- 
fuses itself  into  the  present  conduct  of 
the  work.  We  believe,  however,  that  the 
new  law  offers  an  elastic  medium  to  meet 
our  present  needs.  It  contains  seventeen 
sections,  and  attempts  to  cover  whatever 
points  may  be  logically  a  part  of  the 
county  free  library's  policy.  It  differs 
from  the  former  law,  which  it  repeals,  in 
a  half  dozen  or  more  vital  features. 
First  of  all,  the  establishment  of  the  county 
free  library  is  left  entirely  permissive 
with  the  board  of  supervisors,  no  petition 
or  election  being  called  for,  as  It  had 
been  proved  conclusively  by  the  work 
of  organization  that  boards  of  BUi>er- 
visors  will,  if  they  think  best  for  the 
county,  take  up  the  work  on  their  own 
initiative.  A  provision  for  a  notice  to  be 
published  three  times  before  establish- 
ment gives  sufficient  publicity  to  the  con- 
templated action.  The  second  main  point 
of  difference  is  that  while  the  former  law 
included  the  entire  county  as  a  unit,  with 
provisions  for  a  municipality  to  stay  out, 
the  present  law  turns  the  whole  plan  dia- 
metrically around,  making  the  unit  to 
start  with  only  that  portion  of  the  county 
not  receiving  public  library  service.  If  a 
town  has  no  library,  it  is  included;  if  it 
has  a  library,  it  is  automatically  excluded. 
Two   plans   are   provided   however,    by 
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which  a  town  thus  left  out  may  if  it  wishes 
enter  the  system.  It  may  by  action  of 
Its  board  of  city  trustees  become  an  in- 
tegral part  in  eyent  of  which,  notices  of 
intention  must  be  published,  and  the  town 
is  taxed  as  a  part  of  the  system;  or  it  may 
contract  with  the  county  free  library  for 
any  or  complete  service,  in  which  event  the 
town  is  not  taxed,  but  it  pays  whatever 
sum  is  agreed  upon  by  the  contract.  Under 
either  plan  a  town  may  withdraw  from  the 
system. 

Counties  may  also  contract  with  each 
other  for  joint  service — a  plan  which  will 
undoubtedly  work  out  with  advantage 
and  economy,  as  in  cases  of  a  small  and  a 
large  county  close  together,  or  two  com- 
paratively small  counties,  or  an  inter- 
change of  service  along  the  dividing  line, 
or  for  particular  service  of  various  kinds 
such  as  the  use  of  a  special  collection  of 
books. 

The  new  law  also  provides  for  a  board 
of  library  examiners,  made   up  of  three 
members,    the   state   librarian,   the   libra- 
rian of  the  San  Francisco  public  library, 
and    the    librarian   of   the    Los    Angeles 
public    library.     This    board    will    issue 
certificates    to    any    desiring    to    become 
county    librarians,    whom    they    cpnsider 
capable  of  filling  the  position.    It  is  per- 
haps unnecessary  to  explain  this  provision 
of  the  law,   as   its   wholesome   intent   is 
clearly  manifest    It  forestalls  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  but  those  qualified  for  the 
position,   and   thus   insures   the   carrying 
on  of  the  county  work  along  efficient  and 
professional    lines.    The    suggestion   has 
been  made  by  the  board  of  library  exam- 
iners to  prospective  candidates  that  they 
spend  a  short  time. at  the  state  library, 
since  it  is  the  clearing  house,  so  to  speak, 
for  records   and   for   information   of   the 
county     free    libraries     already     started, 
which  will  prove  helpful  to  those  coming 
new  into  the  work;  on  the  same  general 
principle  that  progressive  teachers  gather 
as  often  as  possible  for  the  summer  ses- 
sion at  the  University,  which  in  turn  be- 
comes a  clearing  house  of  good  ideas  for 
the  schools  all  over  the  state. 
The  power  to   make  rules  for  general 


supervision  over  the  county  free  libraries 
is  vested  in  the  board  of  supervisors,  an 
arrangement  necessary  to  insure  the  library 
sufficient  attention  from  those  who  fix 
the  Income;  but  maximum  power  is  given 
to  the  county  librarian,  who  determines 
what  books  and  other  library  equipment 
shall  be  purchased,  recommends  where 
branches  are  to  be  established,  the  per- 
sons to  be  employed,  and  approves  all 
bills  against  the  county  free  library  fund. 
Salaries  are  fixed  according  to  the  class 
of  the  county,  and  range  from  |2,400  to 
$600. 

The  state  librarian  is  authorized  to  co- 
operate with  the  counties,  by  sending 
a  representative  to  visit  them,  and  by  call- 
ing an  annual  meeting  of  county  librarians. 
Just  as  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  convenes  the  county  superin- 
tendents of  schools.  An  annual  report  is 
required  to  be  sent  to  the  state  library, 
just  as  at  present  municipal  libraries  send 
one.  A  tax  of  not  more  than  one  mill  ofi 
the  dollar  can  be  levied  for  the  county 
free  library  on  that  part  of  the  county 
receiving  service  from  it,  and  the  county 
is  authorized  to  issue  bonds  for  any  part  of 
its  support.  County  law  libraries,  county 
teachers'  libraries,  and  school  libraries 
may  be  made  a  part  of  the  county  free 
library.  The  law  also  includes  the  con- 
tract section  from  the  former  law,  in  case 
any  county  should  prefer  that  plan. 

Such  are  the  salient  features  of  the  new 
law.  It  became  operative  less  than  a 
month  ago,  but  already  two  counties  have 
taken  the  first  step  in  establishment 
The  growth  is  bound  to  be  rapid,  as  has 
been  evidenced  by  the  enthusiastic  but 
sober,  serious  way  the  work  has  so  far 
been  taken  up.  In  the  short  time  that 
county  free  libraries  have  been  in  opera- 
tion, over  $70,000  has  been  appropriated 
by  the  different  counties,  114  branches 
have  been  established,  and  over  12,000 
people  are  reading  county  books.  Com- 
pare that  support  with  the  $7,000  that  the 
state  library  was  able  to  spend  this  last 
year  on  traveling  libraries!  At  the  end 
of  seven  months  one  county  librarian  sent 
in    the    triumphant   note    that   her    card- 
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holders  topped  the  thousand  mark.  An- 
other reported  a  circulation  of  over  37,000 
for  the  first  year.  The  work  is  already 
spreading  itself  into  every  branch  of 
activity  and  industry.  School  libraries 
are  being  coordinated  with  the  county 
work,  women's  clubs  have  their  special 
study  books,  some  fruit-packing  houses 
have  been  made  branches,  a  collection  of 
books  has  been  put  into  a  Jail,  another  at 
the  agricultural  farm,  county  teachers' 
libraries  have  in  two  instances  been 
turned  over  to  the  county  free  library, 
and  home  libraries  are  being  sent  out  in 
some  counties. 

This  is  the  merest  beginning.  It  fur- 
nishes, however,  some  basis  for  prophecy; 
too  often  there  is  too  much  talk,  too  little 
done,  and  California  does  not  covet  such 
a  stigma;  but  in  the  light  of  what  has 
already  been  accomplished  I  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  our  ideal  shall  have 
been  realized;  when  the  annual  appropri- 
ations for  library  work  by  the  counties 
shall  aggregate  half  a  million  dollars; 
when  in  each  of  the  58  counties  of  this 
state  there  shall  be  a  library  centre  with 
branches  reaching  out  to  every  com- 
munity needing  them;  when  in  every 
county  seat  there  shall  be  a  servant — 
trained,  indeed,  in  the  technique  of  library 
work — but  beyond  this  and  above  it  and 
first  of  all,  fired  with  the  inspiration  of  a 
mighty  ambition  to  make  his  library  a 
living,  pulsing  power  to  broaden  and  deep- 
en and  sweeten  the  whole  life  of  his 
county;  when  in  every  little  community 
there  shall  be  a  branch  custodian,  set  on 
fire  by  the  county  leader,  with  vision  wide 
enough  to  see  that  care  of  the  branch  li- 
brary is  a  minor  incident — that  to  know 
all  the  people  and  their  needs,  to  quicken 
the  desire  to  read,  to  direct  that  desire 
when  awakened,  and  to  furnish  the 
books  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  desire 
— ^that  this  is  the  real  work.  I  love  to 
dream  of  the  time  when  library  organi- 
zation and  equipment  and  service  shall  be 
so  complete  and  efllclent  that  every  resi- 
dent of  this  coast  state,  whether  in  the  con- 
gestion of  the  cities,  or  the  solitude  of 
the  farm   distant  on   the  mountain   side 


shall  have  not  only  the  opportunity,  but 
the  persuasion  to  read  wisely  and  well. 

This  was  the  vision  seen  by  those  who 
launched  the  plan.  This  is  the  daydream 
that  has  quickened  the  zeal  and  strength- 
ened the  arms  of  those  who  have  made  the 
beginnings.  In  the  gleam  of  this  vision, 
under  the  inspiration  of  this  dream,  have 
we  not  the  right  to  hope  that  the  work  will 
continue  till  our  ideal  shall  become  real, 
and  the  people  shall  enter  into  their  true 
heritage  of  a  home  xmiversity. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  have  time  for  a 
very  brief  discussion  of  the  library  sys- 
tems in  other  states.  Miss  MARY  F. 
ISOM,  of  Portland,  will  give  us  a  little  dis- 
cussion on 

COUNTY  LIBRARIES   IN  OREGON 

Library  development  is  still  in  its  be- 
ginning in  the  state  of  Oregon.  The  Port- 
land library  has  been  a  public  institution 
only  nine  years,  and  for  four  or  five  years 
enjoyed  the  distinction,  Joyfully  given  up, 
however,  of  being  the  only  public  library 
in  the  state.  It  has  been  a  coxmty  library 
for  seven  years.  Consequently,  with  li- 
brary work  slowly  a-buildlng  and  fairly 
well  centralized,  we  do  not  meet  the  com- 
plications existing  in  California  and  other 
older  and  more  fully  developed  states,  and 
it  has  been  an  easy  matter  to  prepare  and 
adopt  a  law  simple  in  itself,  but  covering 
existing  conditions  and  providing  for  future 
growth  and  extension. 

The  Oregon  library  law  as  first  enacted 
authorized  any  county  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  50,000  or  more  to  take  advantage 
of  its  provisions,  and  limited  the  special 
tax  for  library  purposes  to  1-5  of  a  mill. 
This  was  passed  primarily  for  the  benefit 
of  Multnomah  County,  the  only  county  in 
the  state  whose  population  exceeded  or 
equaled  50,000,  and  to  enable  the  Portland 
library  to  extend  its  activities  through  the 
county,  which  it  was  exceedingly  anxious 
to  do. 

The  Portland  library  was  so  eager  for 
this  privilege  that  an  emergency  clause 
was  added  and  the  bill  became  a  law  at 
once.    The  Library  Association  of  Portland. 
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is  a  private  corporation.  A  contract  was 
made  with  the  county  court  similar  to  the 
one  already  existing  between  the  city  and 
the  Library  Association.  Under  these  two 
contracts  the  county  library  was  organized. 
Its  work  may  now  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  central  library  containing  the  ad- 
ministration offices  and  the  usual  Mepart- 
ments,  reference,  children's,  circulating, 
etc.;  four  branches  in  the  city  with  dally 
delivery  from  the  central  library;  406  class- 
room libraries  in  the  city  schools;  traveling 
libraries  In  the  engine  houses  and  in  the 
dub  houses  of  the  street  railroad  men; 
then,  through  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  where 
the  population  does  not  justify  the  main- 
taining of  a  branch,  and  in  several  of  the 
small  towns  of  the  county,  there  are  read- 
ing rooms,  each  open  five  hours  a  day, 
afternoon  and  evening,  and  containing  a 
deposit  for  circulation  of  from  500  to  1,000 
volumes.  These  have  weekly  deliveries 
from  the  central  library.  One  of  these 
reading  rooms  is  a  reference  library  of 
agricultural  books  and  periodicals,  with 
pertiaps  75  volumes  of  general  reading  for 
circulation. 

In  the  country  districts  there  are  16  de- 
posit stations  of  from  50  to  100  volumes 
each  placed  in  the  post-office,  the  general 
store,  the  hospitable  farmhouse,  the  grange 
nail,  occasionally  the  school  house,  in  one 
inttance  in  a  barber  shop,  and  in  another  in 
a  church.    These  are  practically  traveling 
libraries,  but  a  shifting  collection  and  un- 
der elastic  rules,  for  the  Interested  custo- 
dian often  brings  in  an  armful  of  books  for 
exchange  to  freshen  up  his  collection,  as  he 
comes  into  town  on  his  weekly  or  monthly 
errands.    These  deposit  stations  consist  of 
adTilt  books  entirely.    The  Juvenile  libra- 
Tlea  are  placed  in   the   country   schools. 
There  were  over  60  of  these  libraries  sent 
out  last  tall  and  placed  in  89  class  rooms, 
l^oea  a  county  library  pay?     In  the  last 
ten  years  Multnomah  County  gained  119 
per  cent  In  population.    In  six  years  the 

circulation  ol  the  library  Increased  212  per 

cent 

To  meet  the  changing  conditions,  at  the 
•wlon  ol  the  Oregon  legislature  last  win- 


ter, the  coimty  law  was  amended,  removing 
the  clause  specifying  the  amount  of  popu- 
lation, and  increasing  the  library,  tax  to 
1-2  a  mill,  so  that  now  any  county  in  Ore- 
gon can  avail  itself  of  this  law.  The  sec- 
tion specifies  that  the  tax  shall  be  assessed, 
levied  and  collected  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  taxes  for  county  purposes,  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  known  as  the  "library  fund"  to 
be  expended  solely  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining,  or  the  assist- 
ing in  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  public  library  within  the  county. 

The  second  section  of  the  law  provides 
that  the  county  court  for  any  county  which 
has  levied  this  special  tax  may  use  the  li- 
brary fund  to  establish,  equip,  maintain 
and  operate  at  the  county  seat  of  the  coun- 
ty, a  public  library,  including  branch  libra- 
ries, reading  rooms,  lectures  and  museums 
and  may  do  any  and  all  things  necessary 
or  desirable  to  carry  out  this  purpose.  A 
clause  follows  which  permits  the  county  to 
contract  for  public  library  service  with  any 
corporation  maintaining  a  public  library  at 
the  county  seat.  This  of  course  is  equally 
applicable  to  a  city  library  or  to  a  private 
corporation  giving  public  service,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Library  Association  of  Port- 
land. 

The  third  and  fourth  sections  cover 
the  usual  provisions  that  no  money  can  be 
expended  except  upon  warrant  drawn  by 
the  order  of  the  county  court  and  that 
every  library  so  maintained  by  the  county 
library  fund  must  be  entirely  free  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  county,  subject  to  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  are  prescribed  by 
the  county  court  or  the  management  of  the 
library  were  not  amended.  These  bills  be- 
came laws  on  Thursday,  the  18th  of  May, 
and  Wasco  Ck>unty  has  already  signified 
its  intention  of  establishing  a  county  li- 
brary and  Hood  River  County  is  consider- 
ing the  matter.  The  Library  Association 
of  Portland  will  henceforth  enter  into  con- 
tract with  the  county  alone,  as  the  %  mill 
tax  will  provide  sufficient  maintenance.  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  housing  of  libra- 
ries under  this  act,  a  county  library  build- 
ing law  was  adopted.  The  first  section  of 
this  law  permits  any  county  of  the  state 
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containing  a  population  of  60,000  inhabi- 
tants or  more,  to  assess,  levy  and  collect 
in  the  usual  manner  a  special  tax  not  to 
exceed  1^  mills  on  a  dollar  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a  public  library  building.  The 
Library  Association  of  Portland  is  imme- 
diately taking  advantage  of  this  new  law, 
and  has  plans  under  consideration  for  the 
much  needed  new  building.  The  second 
section  provides  that  this  tax  may  be  di- 
vided and  may  be  assessed,  levied  and  col- 
lected in  not  more  than  two  successive 
years,  but  it  shall  never  aggregate  more 
than  the  1^  mills.  The  third  section  pro- 
vides that  this  tax  shall  be  used  solely  for 
the  erection  of  a  public  library  building 
at  the  county  seat  upon  a  site  approved  by 
the  county  and  conveyed  to  the  county  by 
any  person,  firm  or  corporation.  The 
county  court  is  also  authorized  to  contract 
for  the  use  and  occupation  of  this  building 
with  any  corporation  maintaining  and  oper- 
ating a  public  library  at  the  county  seat. 
This  contract  may  be  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  and  extend  for  such  a  period  as 
may  seem  advisable  to  the  county  court, 
but  in  the  contract  it  is  provided  that  the 
plans  for  the  county  library  building  are  to 
be  in  accordance  with  the  plans  prepared 
by  architects  to  be  selected  and  under  the 
control  of  the  management  of  the  library, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  county  court. 
A  fourth  section  reiterates  the  command 
that  the  library  shall  be  free  to  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  county. 

In  addition  to  the  amended  county  library 
law  and  the  new  law  relating  to  county 
library  buildings,  the  Oregon  legislature 
also  passed  a  bill  concerning  farm  libraries. 
This  bill  was  introduced  by  a  legislator 
who  quoted  J.  J.  Hill  that  "every  farmer 
should  have  a  library  of  agricultural 
books."  This  law  provides  that  the  county 
commissioners  may  appropritate  |200  of 
the  general  fund  of  the  county  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  farm  libraries.  The 
value  of  the  Oregon  law,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  its  extreme  simplicity.  No  new  elements 
are  introduced;  no  new  boards  are  estab- 
lished. The  contracts  are  made  with  the 
county  court  which  consists  of  the  county 
judge  and  two  commissioners.    This  is  the 


governing  body  of  the  county  with  whom 
all  contracts  are  made.  The  power,  the  re- 
sponsibility, are  left  where  they  should  be, 
with  the  librarian  and  directors  of  each 
county  library. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  will  have  a  very 
brief  presentation  of  an  older  library  sys- 
tem, by  Miss  CORINNE  A.  METZ,  of  the 
Brumback  library,  Van  Wert  County,  Ohio. 

AN   OHIO  COUNTY   LIBRARY 

The  Brumback  library  of  Van  Wert 
County,  Ohio,  is  the  result  of  the  liber- 
ality of  a  former  citizen  of  Van  Wert, 
John  Sanford  Brumback,  who  in  his  will 
directed  that  a  sufficient  sum  from  his 
estate  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  a 
library  building,  on  condition  that  the 
county  equip  and  maintain  it  The  con- 
ditions of  the  will  were  accepted  by  the 
County  Commissioners,  who  entered  into  a 
contract  with  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Brumback  to 
name  the  library  in  his  honor  and  for- 
ever maintain  it  by  levying  a  tax  on  all 
taxable  property  of  the  county  for  its  sup- 
port. 

In  1899  there  was  no  county  library  to 
accept  as  a  model,  no  county  librarians 
with  whom  to  *  compare  notes,  so  the  li- 
brary of  Van  Wert  County  has  gradually 
worked  out  its  own  county  library  system. 

The  library  is  situated  in  the  county 
seat.  Van  Wert,  a  city  of  8,000  inhabitants 
and  the  center  of  a  prosperous  agricultural 
district,  the  only  town  of  considerable  size 
in  the  county,  with  the  exception  of  Del- 
phos,  a  city  of  5,000  situated  partly  in 
Van  Wert  County  and  partly  in  an  adjoin- 
ing county.  There  are,  in  addition  to  Del- 
phos,  five  towns  with  a  population  of  500 
or  over  and  each  of  these  we  have  utilized 
as  a  distributing  center.  In  addition  we 
have  selected  other  points  of  vantage,  often 
the  village  post-office  or  the  cross-roads 
store,  from  which  the  surrounding  country 
can  be  served.  Fixed  collections  of  books 
are  sent  from  the  central  library,  accord- 
ing to  a  regrular  schedule,  so  that  the  sta- 
tions receive  four  times  a  year  new  col- 
lections of  125  books.  Extra  collections 
varying  from  50  to  100  volumes  are  sent 
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to  the  stations  requesting  these  and  we 
urge  the  caretakers  of  the  stations  to  send 
us  titles  of  all  books  requested  by  their 
patrons.  The  branch  librarians,  as  we  call 
them,  in  most  cases  the  postmaster,  clerk 
or  owner  of  the  store,  receive  |50  a  year 
for  their  services,  in  return  for  which  we 
require  of  them  monthly  reports  of  circu- 
lation, careful  attention  to  the  packing  and 
return  of  the  boxes,  and  as  much  interest 
in  the  work  as  we  are  able  to  get,  some- 
times not  a  very  large  amount. 

Our  school  collection,  though  a  separate 
department,  continues  the  work  of  rural 
extension,  since  we  loan  to  any  teacher 
of  the  country  schools,  collections  of  books 
for  school  room  use,   to   be  changed  as 
often  or  as  seldom  as  the  individual  teacher 
wishes  to  make  the  exchange.  Our  greatest 
development  during  the  past  year  has  been 
in  this  department,  due  partly,  I  think,  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  in  several  town- 
ships  of   the   county   school   supervisors, 
whose  cooperation  we  have  been  able  to 
secure,  and  partly  because  we  have  this 
year  placed  a  trained  assistant  in  charge 
of  the  work,  her  duty  being  to  aid  the 
teachers  in  their  selection  of  books,  make 
Qp  collections  when  these  are  called  for, 
and  compile  lists  of  books  for  given  grades. 
I  have  also  attended  a  number  of  teachers' 
meetings  and   township  institutes,   some- 
times merely  calling  attention  to  the  school 
collection,  but  more  often  talking  about 
books  themselves.  We  find  that  the  teach- 
ers need  not  so  much  to  have  their  interest 
awakened  as  to  have  their  knowledge  of 
children's  books  increased.   We  have  no 
settled  plan  of  distribution,  but  consider 
each  case  an  individual  one,  even  though 
extra  time  is   consumed  in  doing  so.  In 
one  town  of  800,  the  superintendent  of  the 
town  schools  is  also  superintendent  of  the 
township  schools  and  we  have  sent  to  him 
a  collection  sufficiently  large  to  supply  each 
of  the  seven  teachers  under  his  direction. 
The  teachers  go   to   him  to  make   their 
■election  and  when  one  collection  is  used 
^V,  he  is  promptly  supplied  with  another. 
In  another  township  the  school  supervisor 
hv  his  visits  of  inspection,  changes  from 
one  school  to  another  the  seventeen  fixed 


collections  sent  out  from  the  library.  Both 
plans  work  admirably  and  the  rivalry  re- 
sulting further  stimulates  the  work. 

We  keep  no  separate  record  of  town  and 
country  borrowers,  since  the  library  exists 
impartially  for  all,  and  we  have  placed 
the  emphasis  on  the  personal  side  of  the 
work  rather  than  on  the  compilation  of 
statistics.  During  the  past  year,  I  have  vis- 
ited each  of  the  fifteen  branch  stations 
at  least  once  and  many  of  them  several 
times,  but  in  the  future  I  hope  to  make  a 
round  of  the  stations  at  least  three  times 
a  year.  Last  year  we  held  a  meeting  of  the 
branch  librarians  at  the  central  library  and 
although  the  attendance  was  small,  we 
considered  it  worth  while.  We  shall  make 
it  an  annual  event  and  shall  also  have, 
this  year,  a  teachers'  day,  when  the  coun- 
ty teachers  will  be  made  welcome  and  an 
unobtrusive  effort  made  to  interest  them 
in  the  school  collection. 

With  the  impetus  recently  given  in  Ohio 
to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  country 
schools,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  reach  many 
teachers  and  individuals  who  have  thus 
far  been  skeptical  of  the  practical  help  to 
be  gained  from  the  library.  We  are  also 
gradually  accumulating  a  comprehensive 
agricultural  reference  collection  which  we 
hope  in  time  to  make  effective.  With  a 
state  institute  speaker  on  our  library  board 
we  are  able  to  keep  in  close  touch  with 
the  granges  and  farmers'  institutes  and 
have  secured  from  him  invaluable  aid  in 
the  selection  of  agricultural  books.  County 
fair  is  in  Van  Wert  County  an  event  looked 
forward  to  from  one  year  to  the  next  and 
we  have  utilized  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
ploit the  library.  We  have  had,  at  various 
times,  exhibits  of  bulletins  and  lists,  model 
children's  collections,  recent  books  on  ag- 
riculture, etc.  The  direct  results  are  not 
always  easy  to  see  but  our  endeavor  is 
to  relate  the  library  to  every  activity  of 
the  county. 

In  a  sense  I  believe  that  the  rural  prob- 
lem is  bigger  than  the  city  problem.  As 
Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  puts  it:  "We  must 
do  constructive  work.  We  must  inspire  the 
reading  habit,  direct  it  and  then  satisfy  it" 
Because  of  this  we  must,  I  think,  devote 
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much  of  our  time  and  energy  to  activities 
"Which  have  always  seemed  to  me  to  lie 
rather  outside  of  library  work,  the  for- 
mation of  clubs  and  debating  societies, 
lectures  and  institute  work,  and  story  tell- 
ing in  the  country  schools.  The  average 
man  or  woman  dwelling  in  an  agricultural 
community  is  both  busy  and  independent 
and  unless  we  can  persuade  him  that  what 
we  have  to  offer  is  what  he  needs  or  wants 
we  can  accomplish  little.  Nor  can  we  ap- 
proach the  problem  with  any  feeling  of 
condescension  or  patronage.  The  idea  that 
I  occasionally  find  existing  in  the  minds 
of  librarians  and  trustees,  that  the  people 
of  rural  communities  will  hasten  to  take 
advantage  of  an  opportunity  they  have  so 
long  been  deprived  of,  seems  to  me  to  be 
wholly  without  foimdation.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  are  slow  to  seek  of  their 
own  accord  what  they  have  for  so  long 
been  able  to  do  without.  Tact  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  local  conditions  are  necessary 
tools,  together  with  a  rigorous  application 
of  the  golden  rule. 

The  advantages  of  the  county  as  the  unit 
have  been  too  well  brought  out  in  the 
earlier  discussions  of  the  subject  to  re- 
quire repetition, — the  disadvantages,  as  I 
know  conditions  in  my  own  county,  I  have 
been  unable  to  find. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  paper  is  by 
Mr.  FRANKLIN  F.  HOPPER,  librarian  of 
the  Tacoma  public  library  on 

THE    BASIS  OF   SUPPORT  OF  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS FOR  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

WORK 

Taxation,  a  fundamental  necessity  for 
the  maintenance  of  civilization,  must  in 
some  form  provide  the  chief  means  of  sup- 
port of  public  libraries.  In  spite  of  the 
universal  aversion  to  paying  taxes,  there  is 
no  one  act  which  can  be  performed  by  a 
community,  which  brings  in  so  large  return 
to  the  credit  of  general  happiness,  as  the 
judicious  expenditure,  for  public  purposes, 
of  a  fair  percentage  of  general  wealth 
raised  by  an  equitable  system  of  taxation. 
At  the  same  time,  consider  the  multitude 
of  services  and  the  tremendous  demands 


for  expenditure  which  are  being  fbrced 
upon  local  government  by  modem  urban 
life.  In  a  paper  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  April,  £?x-mayor  McClellan  stated  that 
the  gross  municipal  expenditure  is  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  8.08  per  cent  per  annum, 
which  if  continued  will  double  in  eleven 
years,  and  that  the  per  capita  cost  is  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent  per 
annum,  which,  if  maintained,  will  double 
in  33  years.    He  says  that: 

"Even  under  normal  conditions,  if  the 
present  rate  of  increase  in  the  cost  of 
municipal  government  continues,  the  tax 
on  city  real  estate  must  ultimately  equal 
its  rental  value.  Of  course,  the  moment 
that  this  occurs  taxation  has  become  con- 
fiscation, and  the  dearest  wish  of  the  pure 
socialist  has  been  realized.  The  only  alter- 
native is  retrenchment;  retrenchment  so 
merciless  as  to  be  beyond  practical  consid- 
eration until  the  pendulum  of  public  opin- 
ion, having  reached  its  collectivist  limit, 
begins  to  swing  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Time  alone  can  show  whether  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  an  individualistic  reaction  or 
whether  the  present  collectivist  tendency 
is  destined  to  grow  stronger  and  more 
widespread  until  it  commits  us  to  a  policy 
of  governmental  activity  hitherto  un- 
dreamed of,  and  only  possible  of  realiza- 
tion through  repudiation  of  public  debt 
and  the  confiscation  of  private  property." 

We  must  be  awake  to  the  tendency  of 
the  times,  watchful  that  in  the  rapid  social 
and  economic  changes  the  library  is 
strengthened  in  its  position  in  our  civic 
life.  There  is  nothing  to  fear  for  the  li- 
brary in  a  possibly  ultimate  socialistic 
society  or  in  a  city  supported  by  single 
tax,  but  we  must  be  on  our  guard.  It  is 
time  we  studied  more  carefully  taxation 
in  relation  to  libraries,  the  principles 
which  imderlie  their  support,  discover 
their  present  status  in  municipal  activi- 
ties, and  be  prepared  for  the  future. 

Four  chief  considerations  are  naturally 
suggested  by  the  topic.  "The  baLis  of  li- 
brary support,"  first,the  reasons  forsaking 
for  support  by  taxation;  second,  methods 
of  effectively  presenting  budgets  to  appro- 
priating  bodies;    third,   principles    which 
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govern  the  amount  of  budgets;  and,  fourth, 
means  by  which  libraries  may  secure  con- 
tinuously progresslYe  support  in  propor- 
tion to  advance  in  efficiency  and  work  ac- 
complished. 

The  reasons  why  libraries  are  fully  jus- 
tifled  in  asking  and  expecting  adequate 
support  from  their  public,  whether  state, 
county  or  municipal,  have  been  so  often 
fully  discussed  in  meetings  of  librarians 
that  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  dwell  upon 
them  here.  Ample  support  of  free  public 
education  needs  no  argument,  and  it  is 
simple  repetition  to  mention  the  solid 
basis  on  which  libraries  rest  in  that  re- 
spect. It  does  remain  our  duty  fully 
and  finally  to  convince  our  citizens  of  our 
complete  justification.  Our  position  will 
never  be  without  danger  until  every  one  In 
the  community  takes  for  granted  the  value 
of  the  public  library,  and  the  first  impor- 
tance of  its  support  as  he  does  the  public 
schools.  Certainly  such  is  not  yet  the 
fact,  and  we  librarians  are  to  blame.  The 
so-called  "leading  classes,"  the  large  tax 
payers,  are  as  yet  merely  tolerant,  if  even 
cognizant  of  the  existence  of  the  public 
library.  We  must  prove  to  them  the  im- 
portant factor  which  the  library  is  in  pub- 
lic education,  the  elevating  and  enriching 
influence  which  it  should  have  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  people,  the  economy  which  it 
is  in  the  ownership  and  use  of  books,  the 
increased  value  which  it  undoubtedly 
gives  to  property,  the  reduction  which  Its 
existence  probably  causes  in  taxes  neces- 
sary for  the  care  of  crime,  the  slight  per 
capita  cost,  the  value  the  business  and 
trades  of  the  city  may  derive  from  the  effi- 
ciently administered  public  library.  The 
work  which  the  library  commissions  are 
doing  for  the  people  in  small  towns,  in 
remote  communities,  for  granges  and  rural 
debating  dubs,  is  of  the  first  importance 
in  spreading  broadcast  the  conviction  of 
the  library's  value  and  necessity. 

The  presentation  of  budgets  to  most  city 
councils  or   state   legislatures   is   one  of 
the  things  which  make  us  librarians  gray 
before  our  time.     Fortunate  is  the  libra- 
rian whose  board  of  trustees,  presumably 
t  sympathetic  body,  has  the  power  to  levy 


the  library  tax.  Most  of  us  must  each 
year  ask  either  for  a  lump  sum  or  a  per- 
centage of  the  tax  levy  from  the  general 
appropriating  body.  Difficult  as  may  be 
the  task,  I  believe  the  publicity  and  the 
struggle  work  together  for  the  good  of  the 
library.  If  our  appropriating  bodies  are 
made  up  of  the  strong  business-like  men 
they  ought  to  be,  they  will  rightly  demand 
full  Justification  for  the  increased  appro- 
priations we  are  certain  to  ask.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  few  library  budgets  would 
stand  analysis  from  the  point  of  view  of 
an  experienced  financial  man.  Our  esti- 
mates for  expenditure,  for  administration 
and  books  need  more  careful  preparation. 
First,  we  must  demonstrate  that  the  li- 
brary is  efficiently  serving  the  community 
in  strict  proportion  to  its  resources.  We 
are  Judged  not  by  our  promises  to  do,  but 
by  what  we  have  done.  The  more  efficient 
a  city  administration  Is,  the  more  explicit 
must  be  our  facts.  We  must  show  exactly 
what  we  have  done  with  the  money  we 
have  already  had,  and  we  must  be  able  to 
demonstrate  by  comparison  with  other  li- 
braries of  known  efficiency  in  the  same 
section  of  the  coxmtry  that  the  proportion 
of  money  spent  for  salaries,  books,  etc., 
is  right  We  must  show  that  the  cost  per 
capita  is  attended  by  corresponding  use  per 
capita.  I  find  that  the  idea  of  trained,  ex- 
pert people  at  the  head  of  library  depart- 
ments appeals  to  business  men.  They 
know  the  value  of  efficiency,  but  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  prove  that  our  experts  keep 
down  costs  and  increase  use;  that  the  li- 
brary receives  proper  return  for  the  larger 
salaries  paid.  We  should  be  able  to  show 
what  it  costs  to  run  the  different  depart- 
ments in  our  libraries.  For  instance,  what 
are  the  costs  for  preparing  books  for  cir- 
culation. How  many  of  us  know  Just  what 
we  pay  for  ordering,  cataloging  and  shelf- 
listing  our  books?  Most  of  us  do  not  care 
to  know,  for  we  realize  we  should  be 
ashamed  of  the  facts.  We  may  never  be 
asked  for  these  figures  by  our  legislatures 
and  our  city  councils,  but  we  should  all  of 
us  be  able  to  compare  the  cost  of  these 
phases  of  our  work  with  those  of  other  li- 
braries.    How  else  are  we  to  know  if  we 
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are  getting  due  return  for  the  money  spent 
and  at  what  points  the  outlay  shows  the 
best  returns?  But  no  one  of  us  is  able  to 
make  any  such  comparison,  because  our 
bookkeeping  is  so  bad  and  because  we  do 
not  want  to  make  it  any  better. 

Professor  Goodnow  says,  "perhaps  no  re- 
form in  municipal  financial  administration 
is  so  desirable  as  the  general  adoption  of 
some  effective  form  of  uniform  accounting, 
which  shall  be  so  framed  as  to  make  it 
possible  to  determine  whether  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  given  city  is  efficient."  Can 
anyone  doubt  that  the  shoe  fits  the  libra- 
ries? At  the  Narragansett  Pier  Confer- 
ence, the  Committee  on  library  administra- 
tion submitted  an  admirably  simple  form 
for  an  annual  report,  designed  specially  for 
the  reports  from  libraries  to  state  commis- 
sions. We  have  proved  the  value  of  this 
form  and  particularly  of  its  classification 
of  expenditures,  but  surely  the  time  has 
come  when  the  American  library  associa- 
tion needs  to  kdopt  and  recommend  to  all 
libraries  a  more  detailed  form  for  expendi- 
tures and  for  circulation  statistics,  per- 
haps two  forms,  one  for  the  larger  and  one 
for  the  smaller  libraries.  We  have  stan- 
dardized our  catalogs,  our  charging  sys- 
tems, our  mechanical  contrivances,  our 
assistants,  and  our  own  qualifications  until 
we  are  all  so  standard  we  bore  one  an- 
other; but  two  things  which  need  stan- 
dardizing as  much  as  any,  we  have  pretty 
completely  overlooked.  May  we  not  rea- 
sonably hope  that  some  committee  of  the 
association,  perhaps  working  with  an  ex- 
pert accountant  familiar  with  our  require- 
ments, will  devise  a  scheme  of  accounts 
which  will  help  us  to  know  where  we  are 
extravagant  and  where  stingy,  to  compare 
our  own  costs  with  those  of  our  neigh- 
bors. We  are  neither  businesslike  nor 
sensible  until  we  keep  our  books  in  such 
a  way  that  comparisons  can  easily  be 
made.  The  suggestion  of  the  secretary  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  in  the  last  number  of  the  Bul- 
letin for  reporting  and  tabulating  various 
library  statistics  is  admirable.  As  to  cir- 
culation statistics,  a  word  later. 

In  considering  our  library  expenditures, 
it  may  be  of  some  profit  to  study  the  re- 


cently issued  fifth  bulletin  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teach- 
ing, giving  results  of  investigations  Into 
what  the  author  considers  the  extravagant 
and  unsystematic  administration  of  our 
colleges.  Prof.  Bushnell's  acute  criticism 
in  the  Atlantic  of  the  standards  and  argu- 
ments presented  in  the  bulletin  is  perhaps 
equally  illuminating.  Certainly  the  "stu- 
dent-per-foot-per-hour"  or  the  "drculatlon- 
per-diem-per-dollar"  standards  are  not  the 
only  measures  of  college  or  library  effi- 
ciency. 

To  return  to  the  presentation  of  budg- 
ets: The  average  city  official  will  do  what 
he  believes  to  be  his  duty  by  the  library, 
but  the  demands  for  appropriations  for 
many  municipal  enterprises  are  insistent, 
and  we  must  never  for  an  instant  let  him 
forget  his  duty  to  the  library.  Of  great 
value  are  tables  and  diagrams  of  increas- 
es in  number  of  volumes  and  circulation, 
percentages  of  increase  in  appropriations 
for  the  difFerent  city  departments,  in  pop- 
ulation, in  valuation  of  property;  such 
tables  as  we  find  in  the  last  report  of  the 
Seattle  public  library.  It  pays  to  keep 
councilmen  interested  throughout  the  year, 
not  only  at  the  time  for  appropriations. 
Much  depends  on  the  personal  relations 
between  librarians  and  councilmen,  even 
more,  I  think,  than  between  board  and 
councilmen. 

Influential  men  of  the  city,  who  have  no 
official  connection  with  the  library,  should 
see  the  councilmen  in  its  behalf.  Appro- 
priating bodies  take  it  for  granted  that 
boards  of  trustees  and  librarians  are  inter- 
ested to  the  point  of  bias,  but  it  is  another 
story  to  have  leading  business  men  talk 
library  to  them.  Personally  I  believe  that 
women's  sufTrage  is  a  tower  of  strength 
for  a  library.  There  is  no  force  so  potent 
for  civic  betterment  as  the  women's  clubs 
as  they  are  conducted  on  the  Pacific  coast 
They  interest  themselves  actively  in  the 
best  things,  and  I  know  from  experience 
the  wonderful  work  they  can  and  will  do 
for  library  efficiency.  Powerful  as  were 
the  women's  clubs  before  women  were  en- 
franchised, they  are  to-day,  in  the  state  of 
Washington  at  least,  holding  the  balance 
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of  the  power.  May  I  also  say  that  I  per- 
sonally believe  the  presence  of  women  on 
library  boards  is  of  great  importance,  par- 
ticularly where  women's  suffrage  exists. 
The  increased  ease  with  which  appropria- 
tions are  secured  from  city  councils  when 
women  members  of  the  board  appear  be- 
fore them  is  a  sidelight  worth  notice.  All 
over  the  country  the  Socialist  party  is 
gaining  strength.  Socialists  stand  for  lib- 
eral appropriations  to  public  institutions, 
good  salaries  and  efficient  administration. 
Remember  that  they  will  work  for  us  if 
we  prove  to  them  our  cause  is  just. 

The  principles  which  govern  the  amount 
of  money  libraries  are  Justified  in  expect- 
ing for  their  maintenance  have  received 
little  systematic  investigation.  My  brief 
study  and  tentative  conclusions  I  venture 
to  consider  merely  an  introduction  to  the 
subject. 

Given  two   cities,   each   having   100,000 
inhabitants,  other   things   being  equal,   a 
public  library  in  one  city  should  do  as 
much  work  and  be  of  as  much  service  as 
the  other.    It  should  be  possible  to  meas- 
ure in  terms  of  use  the  normal  efficiency 
of  either  library.     It  is  safe  to  say  that 
oar  first  factor  in  determining  the  extent 
of  work   is  population.    But  one   city   is 
prosperous,  progressive,  the  other  is  not; 
one  has   a  high   property   valuation,   the 
other  is  poor.    The  former  city  can  conse- 
quently afford  to  spend  more  for  its  public 
library.    The  library  in  the  latter  city  will 
as  nearly  as  possible  approximate  the  ser- 
vice and  use  of  that  in  the  former  city, 
and  it  can  serve  only  in  proportion  as  the 
means  for  service  are  provided.    The  sec- 
ond factor  in  determining  our  budgets  is 
the  amount  of  taxable  property  in  the  city 
t&d  the  income  it  will   produce.     Under 
present  conditions,  one  ought  also  to  take 
into  consideration    city    income   from   li- 
censes, police  court  fines,  etc.    Single  tax 
wottld  remedy  this  complexity.    These  then 
are  the  two  chief  factors  in  our  budgets, 
ftnt,  population  and  library   service   per 
capita;  and,  second,  property  values.    But 
other  factors  everywhere  must  be  consid- 
ered; as  the  location  of  the  city,  the  char- 
acter of  the  population  (as  in  the  South 


the  use  per  capita  will  be  reduced  by  the 
non-reading  negro  population),  the  density 
of  population,  affecting  the  number  of 
branch  buildings  (which  inevitably  in- 
crease per  capita  cost),  the  special  and 
endowed  libraries  which  tend  to  reduce 
per  capita  use  and  also  per  capita  cost, 
the  plans  of  our  library  buildings,  making 
great  differences  in  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration. You  say  we  cannot  all  fully  con- 
sider all  these  factors;  we  take  what  we 
can  get.  Yes,  but  that  is  neither  scimice 
nor  business.  Perhaps  if  we  subject  our 
budgets  to  scientific  and  business  tests, 
what  we  get  will  more  approximate  our 
needs.  Someone  may  say,  "All  these  fac- 
tors of  character  of  population,  character 
of  buildings  and  so  on,  completely  alter 
my  special  problems."  Do  they  alter  the 
problem  more  than  they  do  that  of  the  pub- 
lic schools?  The  basis  of  support  for  the 
public  school  systems  varies  in  almost  as 
many  ways  as  there  are  states,  but  school 
authorities  have  given  the  subject  careful 
thought,  and  the  foundation  principles 
which  they  seem  to  be  actually  accepting 
are  illustrated  by  the  practice  of  some  of 
the  most  advanced  states.  There  seems 
to  be  a  double  basis  for  maintenance 
(buildings  are  a  separate  consideration). 
First,  a  per  capita  basis;  that  is  the  num- 
ber of  children  of  school  age  in  the  state. 
A  state  tax  is  levied  to  produce  say  |10  per 
child.  That  gives  a  distinct  and  equitable 
foundation  for  every  district  of  the  com- 
monwealth. But  the  character  of  the  coun- 
ties varies,  so  the  county  commissioners 
are  instructed  by  law  to  levy  a  county  tax 
which  will  produce  up  to  a  certain  amount 
for  each  child  of  school  age,  say  again  $10. 
These  two  levies  will  produce  in  the  max- 
imum, say  |20.  There  is  another  basis  in 
which  one  takes  into  consideration  prima- 
rily property  values  and  such  other  local 
factors  as  were  referred  to  above.  Local 
school  boards  decide  how  much  the  local 
property  can  stand  for  school  purposes  in 
addition  to  the  two  tax  levies  already  men- 
tioned; just  what  are  the  local  characteris- 
tics which  cause  the  problem  to  vary;  and 
they  then  make  whatever  additional  levy 
is  necessary  to  meet  the  needs.    You  will 
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observe  that  the  law  in  so  far  as  it  applies 
to  the  state  and  county  tax  provides  an  au- 
tomatic increase  in  the  total  income  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age.  The  office  and 
travelling  expenses  of  the  state  boards  of 
education  are  provided  by  direct  appro- 
priations by  the  legislature.  Now,  it  seems 
to  me  the  conclusions  of  those  states 
which  have  either  adopted  or  are  working 
toward  the  plan  Just  outlined  are  sugges- 
tive as  a  basis  of  support  for  libraries. 
The  population  which  the  public  schools 
consider  is  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age;  the  population  which  libra- 
rians have  to  consider  is  the  total  popu- 
lation. The  schools  do  not  reach  all  their 
population;  and  certainly  the  libraries  do 
not  reach  nearly  as  large  a  percentage  of 
theirs,  but  the  difference  is  not  in  kind, 
but  one  of  degree  only,  and  that  difference 
will  gradually  disappear  as  our  libraries 
grow  in  efficiency.  The  organization  to- 
wards which  the  public  libraries  in  many 
of  the  states  are  tending  seems  to  be 
roughly  about  as  follows: 

(i)  A  strong  central  library  system  con- 
sisting of  commission  and  state  library, 
supplying  the  rural  districts,  district 
schools  and  the  small  towns  with  library 
facilities,  organizing  new  libraries,  and  in 
addition  acting  as  the  central  library  store- 
house on  the  lines  of  the  New  York  State 
library  whose  collection  was  so  recently 
destroyed. 

(2)  A  county  library  system,  supplying 
the  needs  of  every  nook  and  comer  of 
the  coimties.  To  support  this  dual  system, 
a  state  tax  might  be  levied,  which  would 
produce  a  certain  sum  for  the  service  the 
commission  should  render  to  every  inhabi- 
tant not  served  by  the  county  libraries, 
and  in  case  an  efficient  county  organiza- 
tion exists,  making  it  unnecessary  for  the 
commission  to  act,  the  amount  raised  for 
state  tax  for  such  a  county  could  be  paid 
over  to  the  proper  county  library  board. 
It  should  be  possible  to  find  a  unit  of  per 
capita  cost  varying  of  course  in  different 
states  in  proportion  to  property  valua- 
tion and  other  factors.  Such  a  cost  unit 
once    discovered    could    be   embodied   in 


state  law  and  the  revenue  would 
ingly  increase  with  the  increase 
lation  to  be  served.  In  this  way  f 
minimum  amount  would  come  s 
cally  to  every  public  library  orgi 
in  the  state,  directly  proportiona 
population  to  be  served.  In  additl 
county  should  be  empowered  to  le 
for  libraries  which  would  produce 
to  meet  estimated  expenses.  The 
of  the  state  tax  would  vary  with  i 
ber  of  people  to  be  served;  the 
of  the  county  tax  would  either  rei 
same  from  year  to  year,  thus  prodi 
ditional  revenue  as  the  coimty  ; 
valuations  increase,  or  it  would 
tween  certain  maximum  and  minin 
its,  the  degree  of  variation  to  be 
by  the  appropriating  bodies.  So  n 
have  a  dual  basis  of  support,  one  a 
minimum  income  for  the  service 
person  whom  it  is  our  duty  to  se 
the  other  the  additional  income  in 
or  diminishing  with  property  va: 
Under  the  present  conditions  it  is 
for  a  municipal  library  partially  1 
some  such  method  by  determining 
fair  cost  per  capita  would  be,  tak 
consideration  local  conditions  ai 
parison  with  other  libraries.  Omu 
determined  such  cost  per  capita,  i1 
to  find  what  millage  of  the  t 
would  produce  the  total  amount 
such  millage  is  not  prescribed  by  s 
or  city  charter,  it  is  not  difficult  t 
tom  an  appropriating  body  to  coi 
certain  rate  of  tax  on  property 
proper  amount  to  appropriate  eat 
Until  the  relationship  between  sti 
missions  and  state  libraries  becom 
it  is  eventually  likely  to  become, 
ganization  working  for  all  the  p< 
the  state,  it  will  be  difficult  to  ^ 
a  proper  basis  of  support  for  the 
institutions,  but  as  the  organize 
gradually  perfected,  it  seems  thai 
become  more  and  more  easy  to  dc 
tiie  proper  method  of  their  sup 
some  form  of  combination  of  the 
ita  and  the  property  valuation  bam 
A  corporation  determines  each  ] 
degree  of  its  success  or  failure  by 
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turn  on  the  InyeBtment  If  the  profits  are 
less  than  they  should  be,  considering  the 
Yolume  of  business,  an  investigation  of 
the  different  departments  follows  with  a 
▼lew  to  reduction  In  costs.  There  is  no 
absolute  test  to  a  library's  efficiency.  Com- 
parative study  of  work  accomplished  and 
cost  of  maintenance  must  be  our  chief  re- 
sources. In  making  comparisons  of  work, 
circulation  is  by  no  means  the  only  test, 
for  much  of  the  work  and  expenditure  of 
libraries  is  devoted  to  other  fields,  such 
as  reference  work  and  reading  rooms.  But 
it  is  still  a  fact  that  comparative  statistics 
of  reference  work  and  reading  room  at- 
tendance are  too  inaccurate  to  form  a 
basis  for  comparison.  Neither  is  the  num- 
ber of  card  holders  as  yet  much  of  a  test, 
as  the  life  of  the  cards  varies  altogether 
too  much.  It  remains  true  then  that  sta- 
tistics of  circulation  are  the  best  compar- 
ative  test  we  have  of  work  accomplished. 
Unfortunately,  even  circulation  statistics 
are  not  strictly  comparable,  so  great  is  the 
divergence  in  methods  of  counting. 

Next  in  Importance  to  the  adoption  of 
some  good  definite  system  of  accounting  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  American  library 
association    should   adopt   some   standard 
system  for  counting  circulation  statistics. 
Varying   rules   in   regard   to   the  loaning 
of  books  for  two  weeks  or  four  weeks,  the 
coimting    of    renewals,    seven-day    books, 
counting   circulation   of  books   loaned  to 
schools,   clubs,  etc.,  are  merely  some  of 
the  reasons  why  accurate  comparison  is 
BO  difficult     However,  in  order  to  come 
to  any   conclusion  at  all,   we   must   find 
some  basis  of  comparison  if  it  is  only  ap- 
proximate. 

In  collecting  some  statistics  of  library 
support  and  use  in  the  United  States,  I 
tried  to  get  returns  from  each  of  the  61 
cities  which  has  more  than  100,000  popu- 
lation, according  to   the  census  of  1910. 
Counting  Allegheny,  Brooklyn,  and  Queens 
Borough  separately  from  Pittsburgh  and 
New  York,  there  are  in  all  54  such  cities; 
three  ot  them  have  no  public  libraries,  and 
from  19  others  Insufficient  data  was  ob- 
tained to  make  comparison  possible.  I  was 
also  able  to  secure  figures  from  11  cities. 


ranging  in  population  from  27,000  to  90,000. 
To  get  a  common  basis  of  comparison  for 
appropriations.  I  reduced  the  assessed  val- 
uation of  property  in  all  the  cities  to  a 
100  per  cent  valuation,  ascertained  what 
millage  on  these  property  values  produced 
the  income  for  1910  from  taxes,  even  if  ap- 
propriations were  made  in  a  lump  sum, 
and  what  millage  woiild  have  produced  the 
total  income  for  the  year  1910  includ- 
ing income  from  dog  licenses,  police  court 
fines,  library  fines,  etc.,  but  excluding  in- 
come from  endowments,  because  compara- 
tively few  public  libraries  have  more  than 
very  small  endowments,  and  even  in  such 
cases  the  interest  is  usually  spent  for  the 
purchase  of  certain  classes  of  books,  for 
which  the  library  would,  without  the  en- 
dowments, spend  but  little  of  its  own 
appropriations. 

In  the  group  of  large  cities  the  rate  of 
levy  in  mills  which  produced  the  Income 
from  taxes  in  1910  averaged  .218  of  a  mill, 
and  the  rate  of  levy  which  would  have  pro- 
duced the  total  income,  except  from  en- 
dowments, averaged  .26  of  a  mill.  The  in- 
come per  capita  averaged  17.8  cents  in 
1900,  and  29  cents  in  1910,  an  increase  of 
62  per  cent  The  circulation  per  capita  in 
1900  averaged  1.617,  and  in  1910  averaged 
2.187,  an  increase  of  35  per  cent 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1910  the 
average  expenditure  for  each  book  circu- 
lated was  13.3  cents  (of  course  you  remem- 
ber that  for  purposes  of  comparison  we 
are  considering  only  circulation,  and  disre- 
garding entirely  reference  work).  The  cor- 
responding averages  in  small  cities  are  in- 
teresting. I  venture  to  read  the  list  of 
these  11  cities: 

Brookline  (Mass.),  Cedar  Rapids,  Du- 
luth,  Elizabeth,  Erie,  Jackson  (Mich.), 
Lynn,  Peoria,  St  Joseph  (Mo.),  Springfield 
(Mass.),  Tacoma  (Wash.). 

The  rate  of  levy  in  mills  which  produced 
the  income  from  taxes  in  1910  (based  on  a 
valuation  of  100  per  cent)  averaged  .304 
of  a  mill,  and  the  rate  of  levy  which  would 
have  produced  the  total  income  except 
from  endowments  averaged  .329  of  a  mill. 
The  income  per  capita  averaged  35.7  cents 
in  1900,  and  35.5  cents  In  1910  (practically 
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the  same),  but  the  circulation  per  capita 
increased  from  an  average  of  2.61  in  1900 
to  3.259  in  1910,  or  26  per  cent.  The  aver- 
age expenditure  for  each  book  circulated 
in  1910  was  10.5  cents.  In  1910  the  small 
cities  received  an  average  income  per  cap- 
ita of  22  per  cent  more  than  the  larger  cit- 
ies, and  had  an  average  per  capita  circula- 
tion of  49  per  cent  more  than  the  larger 
cities.  As  showing  the  very  distinct  con- 
nection between  income  and  circulation,  it 
may  be  noted  that  in  the  two  groups  of 
cities,  the  one  which  has  the  largest  per 
capita  income  (Brookline)  also  has  the 
largest  per  capita  circulation,  and  the  one 
which  has  the  smallest  per  capita  income 
has  the  second  smallest  per  capita  circu- 
lation. 

Unfortunately,  I  could  not  obtain  suffi- 
cient data  to  complete  accurate  compara- 
tive statistics  of  increases  in  appropria- 
tions for  schools  and  libraries.  It  is  I 
think  approximately  correct  to  say  that  in 
1910  appropriations  for  schools  averaged 
about  15  or  16  times  those  for  libraries, 
but  the  percentage  of  increase  since  1900 
was  greater  for  libraries.  According  to 
the  Census  Bureau,  in  the  148  largest  cit- 
ies of  the  United  States,  from  1902  to  1907, 
the  per  capita  expenditures  for  the  police 
departments  increased  10  per  cent;  for 
fire  departments  21  per  cent;  for  schools 
23  per  cent;  for  libraries  and  museums  37 
per  cent  From  these  figures  it  seems  evi- 
dent that  the  per  capita  expenditures  for 
libraries  have  increased  more  rapidly 
than  those  for  any  other  department  of 
municipal  activity. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  venture  the  opin- 
ion based  on  the  comparative  statistics 
studied,  that  the  only  way  in  which  a  li- 
brary may  be  sure  of  continuously  pro- 
gressive support  in  proportion  to  growth 
of  population  and  increase  of  library 
needs,  is  to  secure  either  by  state  law  or 
city  charter  a  certain  minimum  millage 
of  the  annual  tax  levy,  such  minimum  to  be 
adequate  for  at  least  the  essential  needs 
of  an  efficient  library,  and  to  be  determined 
in  the  first  place  by  the  amount  needed  to 
reach  the  present  population,  and  by  the 
necessary   modifications   of   property   val- 


ues, character  of  population,  plan  and 
number  of  library  buildings,  etc.  Such  a 
millage  carefully  determined  will  increase 
the  library  revenues  each  year,  as  the 
wealth  of  the  community  and  its  conse- 
quent ability  to  spend  increases.  At  pres- 
ent the  average  rate  which  will  produce 
our  library  incomes  is  approximately  .3  of 
one  mill  on  the  dollar,  reckoning  on  the 
basis  of  100  per  cent  valuation.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  this  average  rate  is  too  small, 
for  the  inadequately  supported  libraries 
are  in  the  majority. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  (Mr.  Carr  here  again 
takes  the  chair.)  I  think  we  owe  a  great 
deal  to  Mr.  Hopper  for  the  presentation 
of  this  most  interesting  paper.  Few  except 
those  who  have  done  this  kind  of  work 
realize  the  amount  of  labor  he  must  have 
put  into  that  paper.  I  have  no  doubt  it 
will  be  a  great  help  to  us  in  the  future, 
and  further  suggestions  in  that  line  will 
amplify  the  results  to  be  derived  there- 
from. 

We  have  with  us  to-day  Professor 
ARTHUR  H.  CHAMBERLAIN  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  who  comes  to  us  as 
the  accredited  representative  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association.  I  now  have 
great  pleasure  in  introducing  Prof  Cham- 
berlain. 

INCREASING  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  THE 
LIBRARY   AS    AN    EDUCATIONAL 

FACTOR 

On  the  fourth  day  of  July  and  one  year 
short  of  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago 
the  first  real  apostle  of  popular  education 
in  this  country  wrote  in  his  Journal:  "The 
people  who  speak  to  me  on  the  subject  of 
my  Secretaryship  seem  to  think  that  there 
is  more  dignity  or  honor  or  something  in 
being  President  of  the  Senate,  than  to  be 
Missionary  of  Popular  Education.  If  the 
Lord  will  prosper  me  for  ten  years,  I  will 
show  them  what  way  the  balance  of  honor 
lies.  But  this  is  not  a  matter  to  be  done 
sleeping."!  And  on  October  twentieth, 
seventy  one  years  later,  four  months  be- 
fore his  death,  a  great  soul  said:  "How  do 

1  Horace    ManirR    Journal.     See    Hubbell,    Horace 
Mann.  p.  81. 
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I  know  that  life  is  worth  Hying  unless  I 
learn  that  somebody  else  has  found  it  so? 
Where  shall  I  find  that?  In  a  book!  How 
shall  I  know  that  victories  are  to  be  won 
unless  I  find  the  records  in  books?  Men 
and  women  who  have  been  successful  in 
life  are  telling  us  of  this  on  the  printed 
pages.  This  is  uplifting.  A  book  is  noth- 
ing but  an  individual.  If  you  sit  down  with 
one  of  Howell's  books  you  sit  down  with 
Howell.  If  you  have  a  public  library  you 
have  the  best  men  and*  women  of  the 
world  as  neighbors. "> 

Horace  Mann  was  prospered  for  his  ten 
years.    His  work  as  secretary  of  the  Board 
of   education    of   Massachusetts   laid    the 
foundation   of   the   most   far-reaching   re- 
forms in  school   administration  that  our 
country  experienced  to  the  sunset  of  the 
last    century.     And    James    H.    Canfleld 
as  teacher,  librarian,  and  man,  performed 
a  work  in  stimulating  the  individual  and 
community  mind  for  good  books,  that  rises 
to-day  his  monument.    ETast  and  west  and 
from  the  Gulf  to  Canada,  there  are  men  and 
women,  of  whom  those  before  me  are  wor- 
thy representatives,  whose  duty  and  de- 
light it  is  to  bear  witness  to  Mann's  message 
of  a  rich  and  purposeful  popular  education. 
Dally  these  "Prophets  in  Israel,"  your  fel- 
low workers  and  you,  sit  down  with  boys 
and  girls  as  did  Canfleld.    And  as  the  artist 
traces  with  his  brush  upon  the  canvas  the 
landscape  that  speaks  to  you  from  those 
yesterdays  which  were  once  to-morrows, 
or  as  the  musician  strikes  the  chord  that 
sets  vibrating  the  strings  of  memory;   so 
do  you  spread  before  your  boys  and  girls 
tbe  lives  and  deeds  of  those   who  have 
been  successful  and  of  service — lives  and 
deeds  reflected  in  the  pages  of  the  book. 

Not  mine  the  interesting  task  to  trace 
the  development  of  the  school  and  library 
u  factors  in  the  life  of  the  community. 
Our  topic  is  the  more  circumscribed,  if 
fully  as  intense  and  more  important  one, 
of  how  to  increase  the  value  of  the  library 
^  a  means  of  education.  That  the  library 
^B  or  should  be  one  of  the  most  vital  of 
^ucational  factors,  you  of  all  people  need 

..  \Canfteld.     The  Library*!  Part   in  Education,   Pub- 
"cUbtariw.     14:  120.  1909. 


not  be  told,  for  it  is  you  who  have  made  it 
such.  You  agree  with  Draper  that,  "The 
state  which  can  put  a  mark  upon  its  map 
wherever  there  is  a  town  or  village  library, 
and  find  its  map  well  covered,  will  take 
care  of  itself."'  With  MacCunn  do  you  also 
agree  that,  "Many  an  end  really  within  the 
individual's  reach  is  never  grasped  simply 
because  it  is  concealed  by  the  screen  of 
ignorance;  and  many  a  man  in  later  years 
can,  with  bitter,  unavailing  regret,  see 
clearly  how  his  whole  career  might  have 
been  different  if  only  this  end  or  that  had 
been  brought  within  his  ken  by  the  written 
or  the  spoken  word."^ 

The  school  and  the  library  are  parts  of 
one  and  the  same  great  organic  institution. 
Whether  housed  in  the  school  building  or 
in  a  separate  structure  on  the  campus,  or 
in  a  public  building,  managed  by  a  special 
board  and  financed  by  the  municipality,  the 
library  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  educational 
scheme.  The  books  of  the  library  are  as 
much  a  part  of  the  school  machinery  as  are 
the  various  pieces  of  apparatus  in  the  phys- 
ical laboratory,  the  biological  specimens, 
the  collections  used  in  the  study  of  miner- 
alogy, or  the  tools  and  materials  in  the 
craft  shop  or  the  school  kitchen.  To  think 
of  the  library  as  apart  from  education  and 
as  simply  a  desirable  aid  to  the  school,  is  to 
place  it  in  the  amusement  column.  Al- 
ready some  libraries,  and  the  major  por- 
tion of  most,  I  fear.  Judged  by  the  books 
on  their  shelves,  belong  with  the  theatre 
and  the  summer  resort.  A  collection  of 
books  meeting  this  requirement  merely 
is  not  a  library.  Of  course  we  must  have 
a  care  for  relative  values  and  your  speaker 
fully  realizes  the  legitimate  place  the  li- 
brary plays  as  a  means  of  entertainment 
and  recreation.^  "After  the  church  and  the 
school,  the  free  public  library  is  the  most 
effective  influence  for  good  in  America," 
said  Theodore  Roosevelt.  This  is  stating 
in  another  form  that  the  church,  the  school 
and  the  library  are  three  of  the  elements, 
without  which  any  educational  organiza- 
tion is  less  than  perfect. 

3  American  Education,    p.  46. 

4  The  Makinsr  of  Character,  p.  193. 

SJcwett.    The  public  library  and  the  public  school. 
Public  libraries.     14:119,  1909. 
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Tour  speaker  had  occasion  to  say  re- 
cently that  with  building  and  equipment 
and  playground  and  library  facilities  and 
all  that  goes  to  constitute  the  material  and 
physical  side  of  a  modem  school,  the  plant 
would  prove  inadequate  to  meet  the  de- 
mands imposed,  unless  the  teacher  of  pur- 
pose and  of  power  was  the  guiding  genius 
of  the  whole.  Personality  in  the  teacher 
counts  for  more  than  all  else  on  the  success 
side  of  the  balance  sheet.  So  is  it  with 
your  librarian.  Before  building  or  equip- 
ment or  books,  the  librarian  stands  su- 
preme. The  librarian  is  the  center  of  the 
system  and  all  else  depends  upon  her. 

The  first  element  necessary  in  making 
more  efficient  the  library  you  represent  is 
a  more  efficient  you*  For  what  constitutes 
a  library?  A  beautiful  building  construct- 
ed by  private  funds  or  public  bond  issue 
and  raised  amid  charming  surroundings 
of  lawn  and  lake  and  grove?  Furniture  and 
equipment  of  the  most  modem  type?  A 
large  oollection  of  books?  Too  often  this 
is  indeed  the  library.  It  is  a  show  place. 
It  constitutes  "E!xhibit  A"  when  visitors  are 
taken  proudly  about  town  on  a  tour  of  in- 
spection. But  what  of  the  librarian?  Do 
her  townspeople,  her  friends  and  associ- 
ates, realize  the  part  she  is  daily  called 
upon  to  play  in  shaping  the  ideas  and  ideals 
of  the  community?  A  man  or  woman  of 
personality,  of  tact,  and  one  trained  in  li- 
brary lore  and  possessing  a  knowledge  of 
books,  of  teaching,  and  particularly  of  in- 
dividuals— such  will  be  the  librarian  in  fact 
And  a  humble  structure  housing  a  handful 
of  well  selected  volumes  may  be  the  library 
of  real  educational  value  in  any  commun- 
ity. 

"There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  certain  benefit 
to  the  growth  of  the  civic  spirit  in  a  small 
town,  in  the  presence  of  a  beautiful,  digni- 
fied library  building,  and  where  it  can  be 
maintained  without  detriment  to  the  real 
service  of  books,  it  is  the  fulfillment  of  a 
commendable  ambition  to  have  such  a 
building.  But,  oftentimes  the  library  ser- 
vice would  be  stronger  in  rented  quarters, 
appropriately  and  adequately  equipped, 
with  a  sufficient  collection  of  books,  a 
S3rmpathetic,  up-to-date  librarian  in  charge 


to  make  known  the  contents  of  the  library 
to  the  community."!  By  all  means  have  the 
beautiful  building  where  possible.  But  am- 
bition to  possess  "the  best  library  building 
in  the  state";  to  be  able  to  furnish  on  the 
initial  request,  the  novel  fresh  from  the 
press;  or  to  show  in  the  annual  report  an 
unparalleled  percentage  of  increase  in 
stock — these  are  not  necessarily  commend- 
able ambitions  either  on  the  part  of  libra- 
rian or  board.  The  vital  questions  are: 
Has  the  individual  been  reading,  what 
does  he  read,  and  how?  Is  taste  develop- 
ing? Is  there  an  increased  demand  for  the 
best  in  history  and  biography  and  science 
and  poetry  and  travel  and  art?  Are  books 
read,  or  do  patrons  go  through  the 
library  as  the  average  tourist  visits  an  art 
gallery  or  "sees  Europe?" 

How  often  has  there  come  home  to  me 
the  distinction  as  between  a  real  library, 
and  a  collection  of  books,  when  in  one  or 
another  city  throughout  the  country  I  have 
been  shown  the  library — a  beautiful,  cold, 
xmsympathetlc  monument  in  stcme  and 
steel,  its  exterior  without  a  blemish.  Its 
rooms  palatial,  its  shelves  spotless,  and 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  books  light  fic- 
tion, novels  of  the  passing  moment,  origi- 
nally printed  serially  in  the  magazines.  Or 
interest  has  been  centered  upon  volumes 
of  such  specialized  character  that  the  dust 
of  months  is  upon  them  or  the  leaves  uncut 
Fidum  in  this  Instance  is  foot.  Here  the 
main  business  of  the  librarian  is  Indeed  to 
be  up-to-date  with  the  latest  fiction,  and  to 
see  that  the  building  is  kept  immaculate 
and  the  rooms  absolutely  quiet  Seeing 
this  I  have  said:  "What  a  waste  of  the 
people's  money!" 

Other  kinds  of  libraries  there  are  and 
other  types  of  librarians.  This  brings  me 
to  the  second  point  in  the  discussion.  All 
librarians  must  be  teachers  in  spirit  and 
temperament,  and  all  teachers  must  under- 
stand how  to  work  with  books.  Some  one 
has  tmly  said  in  speaking  of  the  untrained 
that  "you  should  not  put  drugs  of  which 
you  know  nothing  into  a  body  of  which 
you  know  less."   The  individual  who  under- 

6iBuildinffB  are  not  librariM.     Editorial.     Public  li- 
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stands  books  slightly  and  boys  and  girls 
not  at  all  cka  not  be  expected  to  make  eith- 
er a  good  librarian  or  an  excellent  teacher. 
It  Is  then  not  only  necessary  to  train  libra- 
rians for  their  profession,  but  all  normal 
and  training  schools  must  offer  courses  of 
instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library  to  pros- 
pective teachers.  This  suggestion  has  in 
it  no  element  of  originality.  Tou  remind 
me  that  already  many  schools  are  attempt- 
ing this  work.  And  in  any  event,  you  say 
this  is  a  matter  for  the  school  people  and 
not  for  the  librarians.  It  must,  I  submit, 
in  point  of  fact,  be  worked  out  Jointly  by 
librarian  and  teacher,  the  training  and  ex- 
perience of  the  librarian  being  a  positive 
force. 

The  replies  to  a  recent  inquiry  as  to  li- 
brary instruction  in  normal  schools  show 
that  of  thirty-two  schools  replying   (and 
representing    eighteen    different    states), 
twenty  schools  offer  instruction  in  the  use 
of  the  library.     Four  schools  offer  no  in- 
struction whatever;  one  replies  "yes  and 
no";  in  one  school  occasional  Instruction  is 
given;  in  one  instruction  is  incidental;  in 
two  there  is  individual  instruction,  and  in 
three  courses  are  in  contemplation.    The 
number  of  lessons  per  year  range  from  one. 
two  or  four  in  several  schools  to  sixty  in 
one  school.  Between  these  limits  one  school 
offers  ten  to  eighteen  lessons,  three  give 
eighteen  to  twenty,  one  school  thirty.    In 
only  twelve  schools  is  the  work  obligatory 
and  in  all  but  three  of  these  the  instruction 
li  given  by  the  librarian.    Where  library 
work  is  optional,  either  the  librarian  or  a 
(acuity  member  gives  the  instruction.^ 

While  extremely  suggestive  as  indicating 
the  trend  of  affairs,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
u  yet  few  school  boards,  superintendents, 
principals,  teachers  or  librarians  have  se- 
riouBly  considered  the  necessity  of  prepar- 
ing all  our  teachers  in  the  elements  of  li- 
brary work.    Such  work  in  normal  schools 
and  education  departments  in  colleges  must 
be  obligatory,  for  regardless  of  grade  or 
type  of  school,  and  in  whatever  subject,  the 
teacher  must  handle  books.    And  no  stu- 
dent should  graduate  from  such  a  school 

TUbnry  Initractlon  in  Normml  School*.  Result! 
^  itpUet  to  t  circular  wnt  out  from  Newmrk,  N.  J. 
VnitheUbniy.    Public  libraries,  14:147.  1900. 


until  he  or  she  is  proficient  in  the  elements 
of  library  administration.  This  knowledge 
is  of  greater  importance  than  much  else  the 
student  is  required  to  know.  If  programs 
are  now  over  full,  room  must  be  made 
through  the  process  of  elimination;  for 
library  work  is  not  a  subject  as  in  mathe- 
matics or  Latin.  "It  is  a  method  of  work." 
Without  it  no  work  can  be  effective.  We 
have  thus  to  consider  what  should 
be  taught  to  teachers  in  training.  Since 
this  depends  upon  what  pupils  should 
be  required  to  know  that  they  may  use  the 
library  understandlngly,  we  must  here 
speak  of  library  administration  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  school. 

One  has  but  to  study  conditions  as  they 
exist,  whether  in  the  public  or  the  school 
library,  to  note  that  adults,  not  to  speak 
of  boys  and  girls,  are  practically  at  sea 
when  making  investigations.  In  a  general 
way  the  location  of  certain  books  may  be 
known.  How  to  find  books  on  a  particular 
subject  new  to  one;  how  to  locate  material 
bearing  upon  the  text  in  use;  how  to  find 
parallel  studies,  or  substitutes,  provided  the 
required  book  be  missing;  how  to  separate 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  and  gather  up  the 
main  points  in  a  discussion;  how  to  study 
to  the  best  advantage — ^In  fact  how  to  «im 
the  library;  on  these  matters  the  average 
boy  or  girl,  man  or  woman  is  comparatively 
Ignorant  Many  well-meaning  students 
spend  more  time  in  groping  through  the  li- 
brary in  a  fruitless  search  than  they  give 
to  reading,  and  many  a  one  remains  away 
from  the  library  altogether  when  now  and 
again  he  finds  a  few  moments  for  study, 
knowing  that  only  a  prolonged  period  will 
reveal  the  desired  material. 

And  with  the  book  in  hand  how  few 
know  how  to  use  it  Surely  you  have  all 
had  occasion  to  wish  that  the  school  taught 
pupils  in  the  art  of  study.  I  sat  recently  in 
the  library  of  a  great  university  observing 
a  number  of  young  people,  the  product  of 
our  high  schools,  as  they  pursued  their 
studies.  In  the  make-up  of  most  of  them 
the  art  of  concentration  seemed  entirely 
lacking.  Pages  were  turned  listlessly. 
Notes  were  made,  passages  were  read  and 
re-read,  positions  were  shifted.     Only  for 
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the  briefest  periods  were  minds  centered 
upon  the  subject  in  hand.  Five  minutes  of 
concentrated,  consecutive,  understanding 
study  will  bring  better  results  than  will  pro- 
longed reaches  of  time  given  under  such 
conditions.  And  these  college  people,  well 
meaning  and  ordinarily  bright  and  intelli- 
gent are  typical  of  those  found  the  country 
over.  Conditions  with  high  school  and 
grade  pupils  are  even  worse.  Not  inter- 
ested, you  say.  They  simply  do  not  know 
how  to  use  books.  Is  it  then  the  duty  of 
the  teacher  and  the  librarian  to  first  in- 
struct readers  in  this  art,  or  is  the  time  to 
be  given  to  the  mechanics  of  school  keeping 
and  to  library  routine?  Welcome  the  time 
when  with  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 
**We  gloriously  forget  ourselves  and  plunge 
Soul  forward,  headlong,  into  a  book  pro- 
found. 
Impassioned  for  its  beauty  and  salt  of 

truth— 
Tis  then  we  get  the  right  good  from  a 

book."« 
EiVery  well  regulated  school  of  several 
teachers  should  have  a  carefully  selected 
list  of  books  and  a  librarian  to  preside  over 
them.  This  librarian  should  be  a  member 
of  the  faculty.  EiVery  public  librarian 
should  possess  the  instincts  of  the  true 
teacher.  Much  of  the  pupil's  time  during 
the  flrat  days  of  school  (and  here  I  speak 
particularly  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  ele- 
mentary and  the  secondary  school  period) 
should  be  spent  in  the  library,  or  in  the 
recitation  room  with  portions  of  the  library 
brought  to  him.  Where  the  school  is  with- 
out a  librarian,  the  public  library  should 
furnish  a  demonstrator.  And  in  any  event, 
all  pupils  should  report  to  the  public  li- 
brary for  instruction.  They  should  be 
taught  in  groups.  The  first  lesson  should 
acquaint  the  students  in  a  general  way 
with  their  library  home.  They  should 
know  each  member  of  the  library  staff, 
should  visit  every  room  and  be  told  some- 
thing of  the  units  composing  the  entire 
plant.  They  should  know  how  a  book  is 
ordered,  how  shipped,  what  happens  when 
it  reaches  the  receiving  room,  how  it  is 
classified,  cataloged  and  shelved.     In  the 

tAurorm  Leigh. 


beginning,  specific  books  need  not  be  men- 
tioned, but  those  covering  the  general  sub- 
jects in  which  the  particular  class  is  most 
interested  may  be  located.  Subjects  over- 
lap and  a  given  book  may  touch  upon  a  va- 
riety of  subjects  while  another  may  deal 
distinctly  with  a  narrow  phase  of  a  given 
subject  This  the  pupils  should  under- 
stand, and  thus  they  may  more  readily  ap- 
preciate the  basis  of  classification  of  books. 
The  main  features  of  the  use  of  the  card 
catalog  may  be  illustrated,  together  with 
the  value  of  the  subject,  author  and  title 
index  and  how  to  use  the  cross  references. 
All  of  this,  in  simplified  fashion,  can  be 
given  to  a  class  in  one  or  two  lessons.  And 
together  with  the  instruction  on  the  use  of 
the  library  there  can  be  given,  here  and 
there,  hints  on  authorship,  the  value  of 
good  books,  methods  of  opening  and  hand- 
ling new  volumes,  the  place  of  good  litera- 
ture and  of  books  as  friends.  All  this  will 
stimulate  the  class  to  a  better  care  of  books 
and  an  increased  desire  to  begin  a  collec- 
tion that  shall  develop  into  a  library. 

As  opportunity  offers,  specific  details 
should  be  presented.  Many  high  school 
pupils  and  most  children  believe  their  text 
books  contain  practically  all  the  informa- 
tion available  on  a  given  topic.  Indeed, 
you  librarians  have  still  a  task  in  convinc- 
ing many  otherwise  excellent  teachers  that 
they  need  go  outside  the  prescribed  text 
book  for  teaching  material.  When  failing 
to  find  a  particular  reference  the  boy  or 
girl  does  not  know  how  to  locate  other  ref- 
erences just  as  good  perhaps;  may  not 
even  know  there  are  other  references  in 
existence.  Or,  having  a  subject  to  investi- 
gate, the  student  may  have  forgotten  the 
name  of  the  author  cited  to  him.  He  may 
know  the  author  and  cannot  recall  the  sub- 
ject or  the  title.  A  few  minutes  spent  with 
a  class,  working  on  a  typical  case,  will  re- 
sult in  the  saving  of  hours  to  each  pupil 
during  the  year.  Nothing  will  tend  to  draw 
young  people  to  the  library  for  serious 
work  as  will  a  knowledge  on  their  part  of 
how  to  use  the  tools. 

Schools  and  libraries  receive  my  first  at- 
tention on  visiting  a  city.  Continually  have 
I  been  disappointed  on  entering  a  library 
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for  the  first  time,  either  on  a  search  for  a 
particular  item,  or  to  study  the  library  or- 
ganization. Being  familiar  with  the  num- 
ber of  the  book  wanted  I  may  be  told  it  is 
not  in  unless  upon  the  shelf  where  it  prop- 
erly belongs.  The  library  being  new  to  me 
and  my  time  limited,  I  may  not  be  able  to 
locate  the  shelf.  Or,  putting  myself  in  the 
position  of  one  who  knows  nothing  of  li- 
brary system,  I  cannot  locate  my  book 
even  though  I  have  time.  In  matters  of  this 
kind  it  is  the  survival  of  the  insistent.  The 
timid  go  away  mentally  starved. 

The  librarian  must  show  the  student  how 
failure  to  find  a  given  book  in  its  accus- 
tomed place  is  no  guarantee  it  is  missing 
from  the  library.    The  book  I  ask  for  may 
simply  be  misplaced,  but  the  pupil  may  not 
realize  this;  or  he  may  be  unable  to  trace 
a  book  so  misplaced.    A  book  may  have 
been  returned  to  the  library  and  be  lying 
upon  the  receiving  trucks,  or  it  may  be  re- 
served.    It  may  be  in  the  bindery.     Just 
because  these  matters  are  not  understood, 
and  because  of  young  and  old,  students  and 
teachers,  few  know  how  to  trace  a  subject 
unless  they  are  in  possession  of  all  the 
data,  or  how  to  secure  a  substitute  for  a 
book  that  is  unavailable,  they  go  without. 
Haman  nature  is  much  the  same  in  all  of 
UB,  and  what  we  speak  of  as  *'our  igno- 
rance" we  do  not  wish  to  exhibit.     We 
therefore  prowl  about  here  and  there.  We 
thumb  this  book  and  that,  make  a  pretence 
at  interest,  and  finally  take  ourselves  from 
the  library   altogether,   thenceforward   to 
rest  content  with  the  dictionary  and  ency- 
clopedia, which  by  the  way,  we  think  we 
Imow  how  to  use  but  probably  do  not.    "The 
fact  that  many  of  those  who  frequent  pub- 
lic libraries  are  inexperienced,  and  the  still 
more  obvious    fact   that   a   vast   number 
ot  people   who    do   not   frequent   public 
libraries,  stay  outside  because  they  do  not 
know  what  books  to  ask  for,  if  they  enter, 
leave  a  responsibility  with  the  libraries  and 
committees  which  they  cannot  escape.''' 

Not  only  should  the  public  librarian  offer 
inatmction  to  the  students  who  come  from 
the  schools,  but  many  librarians  will,  if 

^,  *Hm.    Reipoiwlbaity  for  the  public  taste.  Library. 
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called  upon,  be  ready  to  visit  the  schools, 
and  there,  in  the  absence  of  a  trained  school 
librarian,  give  instruction  to  the  classes. 
Class  room  demonstrations  on  the  care  of 
books,  opening  and  handling,  keeping  them 
unsoiled  and  sanitary,  on  the  meaning  of 
title,  introduction,  copyright  and  dedica- 
tions, how  to  use  the  table  of  contents  or 
index — these  topics  can  be  made  of  interest 
and  value  to  the  pupils.  The  making  of 
outlines,  abstracts,  or  briefs,  and  the  work- 
ing up  of  a  bibliography  are  of  prime  im- 
portance and  should  be  required  of  all  high 
school  students.  The  librarian  should  seek 
an  early  opportunity  to  address  the  school 
in  assembly.  Here  can  be  brought  out  the 
necessity  for  an  organic  unity  between  li- 
brary and  school.  The  pupils  and  public 
may  be  made  to  understand  that  to  locate 
and  hand  out  books  is  the  least  important 
part  of  the  librarian's  business.  The  great 
question  is:  "What  will  the  library  do  if 
the  people  will  permit  it  to  do  it?" 

As  books  of  reference,  our  most  common, 
the  dictionary  and  the  encyclopaedia  are, 
as  previously  hinted,  very  little  under- 
stood by  the  average  reader.  Practically 
the  only  use  to  which  the  dictionary  is  put 
is  to  give  the  proper  spelling  of  a  word, 
syllabification,  and  in  all  too  few  cases 
where  the  art  is  understood,  of  pronuncia- 
tion. The  length  of  time  required  for  most 
high  school  pupils  to  search  out  a  given 
word  is  appalling.  They  know  little  or 
nothing  of  how  to  ascertain  the  various 
tones  or  shades  of  a  word;  how  to  get  at 
the  meaning  through  illustration  in  the  con- 
text; to  weigh  the  various  forms  of  usage; 
to  search  for  synonyms  or  derivations. 
For  the  one  who  knows  how  to  use  it  to 
the  best  advantage,  there  is  more  real  in- 
formation in  the  commonplace  dictionary 
than  comes  to  the  ordinary  reader  from  an 
armful  of  volumes.  It  can  be  easily  under- 
stood how  the  oible.  Pilgrim's  Progress  and 
the  dictionary  laid  tne  foundation  for  a  lib- 
eral education  in  the  life  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

The  particular  field  and  function  of  the 
reference  books  should  be  pointed  out,  and 
here  the  librarians  will  again  find  their  first 
work  with  the  teachers  themselves.     For 
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Just  as  few  teachers  know  how  to  use  the 
Cumulative  index,  the  Readers' guide  to  pe- 
riodical literature,  or  have  the  courage  to 
work  over  public  documents  or  state  papers, 
so  there  is  lost  to  them  much  of  the  wealth 
contained  in  manuals,  yearbooks,  alma- 
nacs, hand-books  of  dates,  facts  and  quota- 
tions, The  Readers'  Hand-books,  Adams' 
Manual  of  historical  literature,  and  the 
many  general  and  special  bibliographies. 
Ck>uld  librarians  instruct  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  teaching  profession  in  the  technique 
of  real  reference  work  a  new  world  would 
be  opened  to  many  a  teacher.  She  could 
accomplish  more  in  less  time,  and  perhaps 
feel  that  she  could  afTord  to  satisfy  her 
desire  for  general  reading  for  culture. 

Tou  will  not  presume  me  so  narrow  as  to 
hold  the  librarians  entirely  responsible  for 
shortcomings  in  our  schools,  and  for  all  es- 
sential instruction  in  library  and  book  use. 
But  before  the  teachers  can  instruct  the 
pupils  the  teachers  must  themselves  be 
taught  Before  class  work  opens  in  the  fall 
the  librarian  should  meet  and  instruct  the 
teachers.  In  the  eleipentary  school  this 
may  be  done  by  grades.  In  the  high  school 
the  teachers  of  a  given  subject  may  form 
a  group  for  instruction,  or  all  may  assemble 
in  a'  body.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
teachers  be  proficient,  for  from  no  one  can 
instruction  so  well  come  as  from  the  class 
teachers.  Like  morals,  the  ufae  of  books 
and  the  significance  of  good  literature  can 
best  be  taught  Incidentally  to  the  immature 
mind.  While  the  set  lessons  of  librarians 
must  be  in  a  sense  abstract  and  formal,  in- 
struction in  class  comes  in  such  mannner 
and  at  such  time  as  to  show  direct  applica- 
tion to  the  work  in  hand.i* 

The  teachers  should  submit  to  the  libra- 
rian a  list  of  topics  upon  which  the  various 
classes  will  be  asked  to  report  during  the 
first  days  of  school.  Together  with  each 
list  the  teacher  should  give  the  titles  of 
books  she  desires  the  class  to  study.  No 
book  or  reference  should  be  thus  suggested 
with  which  the  teacher  is  not  perfectly  fa- 
miliar. If  she  desires  the  librarian  to  add 
to  this  list  she  should  make  this  known. 
The  reference  list  should  then  be  posted  In 

If  ICendcnhall.       Lflnvy     Inatnictioii     in     Normal 
Belioob.     Public  libraries.     18.  p.  89.  1908. 


the  library.  Both  teacher  and  librarian 
must  keep  in  touch  with  the  progress  of 
pupils,  and  encourage  them  to  add  to  the 
lists  any  desirable  references  found.  This 
will  assist  the  pupils  in  working  out  their 
bibliographies  later  in  the  term. 

With  this  proper  understanding  between 
teacher  and  librarian,  the  former  will  not 
shoulder  her  responsibilities  upon  the  lat- 
ter. Nor  will  the  librarian  fall  to  meet  the 
emergency  call  of  the  student.  If  the  teach- 
er does  not  inform  herself  on  what  the  li- 
brary has  to  ofter,  but  simply  admonishes 
the  student  to  ''go  and  ask  the  librarian," 
both  teacher  and  librarian  lose  cast  with 
the  student.  The  teacher  is  held  to  be  ig- 
norant and  the  librarian  a  servant  The 
process  as  between  school  and  library  must 
be  one  of  integration.  The  teacher  and  li- 
brarian must  work  together.  Whether  In 
school  or  in  library  we  must  realise  the 
force  of  Dr.  Harris's  remark:  "It  Is  our  pol- 
icy rather  to  develop  ability  than  to  give 
exhaustive  information.  The  printed  page 
is  the  mighty  Alladln's  lamp  which  gives 
to  the  meanest  citizen  the  power  to  lay  a 
spell  on  time  and  space." 

The  teachers  and  the  public  librarian 
must  strike  hands  in  the  matter  of  selecting 
books  to  be  ordered.  The  librarian  should  be 
given  extended  powers  In  all  matters  of  ad- 
mlnisti*ation  and  then  held  for  results.  The 
board  is  an  advisory  body  and  must  have 
the  final  word  as  to  funds,  but  if  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  librarian  is  not  to  be  taken 
in  the  matter  of  selection  of  books, 
having  first  advised  with  the  teachers, 
he  had  best  seek  a  new  field.  The 
teachers  should  keep  in  touch  with  trade- 
list  Journals,  catalogs,  publishers'  bulletins 
and  review  columns.  Teachers  themselves 
should  keep  a  bibliography  on  each  subject 
taught  and  add  to  it  from  time  to  time. 
They  should  work  in  the  library  side  by 
side  with  their  students,  thus  giving  to  the 
latter  the  same  zest  and  enthusiasm  as 
comes  to  them  when  their  instructors  take 
part  in  their  games  and  sports.  This  will 
tend  to  relieve  the  library  work  of  any  ele- 
ment of  drudgery  that,  might  attach  to  It 
in  the  pupil's  eyes,  did  they  think  it  was 
only  for  those  who  had  to  reeiie* 
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Librarians  frequently  remark:   "We  must 
order  what  our  patrons  demand.    The  peo- 
ple pay  the  bills.  '  Our  readers  call  for  noy- 
els  and  li^t  literature;  they  do  not  call 
for  the  other  kind."     This  is  in  part  an- 
swered by  saying  that  one  reason  novel 
readers   patronize   the  library   and   other 
readers  do  not  is  because  the  first  find  their 
wants  gratified,  while  the  others  may  not 
be  so  fortunate.    Students  can  be  made  of 
novel  readers.  Just  as  a  course  of  treat- 
ment will  make  strong  healthy  boys  out  of 
weak  and  dissipated  ones.    Many  times  a 
boy  may  be  led  to  better  reading  by  en- 
couragement and  by  telling  him  he  is  capa- 
ble of  going  deeper  into  his  subject  than 
are  those  about  him.    The  books  he  is  read- 
ing are  interesting  but  you  have  something 
for  him  along  the  same  line,  only  of  a  bet- 
ter order.     Little  by  little  a  wrong  tend- 
ency may  be  changed.    The  infiuence  here 
of  the  teacher  is  of  the  utmost  value.    To 
preach  a  taste  for  good  books  and  then  be 
found    reading   trash,   robs   the   teacher's 
opinion  of  weight  and  her  advice  of  force. 
Many  a  library  is  rich  along  one  line  of 
school  work  and  almost  barren  of  books 
touching  other  phases.    This  will  probably 
be  due  to  the  bias  of  the  librarian,  or  more 
likely   to   the   fact   that   some   particular 
teacher  requires  considerable  library  work 
of  his  students,  and  little  by  little,  books 
have  been  purchased  for  his  department 
Naturally,  the  English  and  history  depart- 
ments in  their  various  phases  make  the 
greatest  draft  upon  the  library.    But  care 
must  be  exercised  lest  the  library  become 
top-heavy.    All  subjects  have  a  strong  hu- 
manizing side  and  those  who  study  science 
or  mathematics  or  industrial  or  technical 
education  must  be  made  to  feel  that  the 
library  is  for  them  as  well.    Too  frequently 
we  endeavor  to  force  the  boy  who  is  me- 
chanically inclined  to  read  poetry  or  E«ng- 
lish  history  and  try  to  turn  the  attention 
of  his  more  bookish  brother  toward  natural 
science  and  the  industries.  In  this  way, 
we  say,  we  shall  make  well-rounded  stu- 
dents.   Librarian  and  teacher  must  beware 
lest  the  boy,  halted  in  his  purpose,  stop 
reading  entirely  and  forsake  the  library. 
By  suggestion  and  careful  direction  the  boy 
may  be  led  where  he  can  never  be  forced. 


That  the  school  and  library  may  inte- 
grate still  further  it  has  been  found  ad- 
vantageous in  some  localities  to  organise 
libraries  and  schools  under  one  and  the 
same  management,  or,  as  elsewhere,  to 
have  a  member  of  the  board  of  education 
a  member  also  of  the  library  board.  The 
librarian  may  in  fact  be  a  member  of  the 
school  board.  The  same  argument  would 
apply  to  the  desirability  of  this  double  rep- 
resentation for  library  and  school,  as  to 
playgrounds  and  schools.  The  same  care 
shown  in  planning  a  school  building 
should  be  exercised  in  planning  a  library, 
and  experts  should  be  intrusted  with  this 
work.  Lighting,  heating,  ventilation,  loca- 
tion of  stacks  and  shelves,  arrangement  of 
rooms,  offices  and  desks — ^these  are  mat- 
ters of  the  first  importance.  All  of  this 
suggests  that  from  the  financial  side  the 
advantages  of  the  dual  representation  are 
obvious.  No  question  would  then  arise  as 
to  the  librarian  giving  necessary  time  to 
the  school,  and  here  could  be  located  a 
branch  library  presided  over  by  a  librarian 
salaried  by  the  school. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  duplicate 
unnecessarily  the  magazines  and  period- 
icals found  in  the  school  library  and  those 
in  the  public  library.  In  so  far  as  possible 
the  permanent  pictures  should  also  be  dif- 
ferent. Simple  but  artistic  deooration  and 
finishing  should  always  be  secured. 

Tactful  librarians  may  be  of  great  ser- 
vice in  advising  with  school  authorities 
and  principals  as  to  the  location  of  the 
school  library  room.  If  space  is  at  a  pre- 
mium, as  it  usually  is,  the  library  will  likely 
be  found  in  a  dark  alcove,  or  in  the  base- 
ment, or  on  the  third  fioor,  or  at  one  side 
of  a  dreary  study  room.  Without  excep- 
tion, the  library  should  occupy  the  best  lo- 
cation in  the  building.  It  should  preferably 
be  removed  from  sound  of  playground  or 
street,  and  be  placed  on  the  first  or  second 
floor.  It  should  be  sunny  and  commodious, 
and  unless  the  school  is  unwieldy,  the 
study  periods  should  be  spent  here  rather 
than  in  a  study  room.  The  books  should 
be  grouped  as  to  subjects — ancient  hhltory, 
English  literature,  French,  chemistry,  ge- 
ography and  the  like.  The  pupil  should 
report  for  study  in  the  library,  and  take  up 
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his  position  in  the  alcove  where  the  books 
of  his  subject  are  grouped.  The  librarian 
or  an  assistant  may  thus,  without  loss  of 
time,  know  what  each  student  is  doing  and 
can  lend  aid  or  suggestion.  If  the  book  or 
books  needed  in  a  given  instance  are  not 
available  the  librarian  should  know  this. 
The  pupil,  with  proper  adjustment  between 
teacher  and  librarian,  may  not  return  to 
his  class  unprepared  and  with  the  excuse 
that  his  book  was  "not  in."  The  small 
room  library  with  its  selected  list  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  class  from  week  to  week, 
is  essential  to  good  work.  However,  too 
great  a  draft  must  not  be  made  upon  the 
public  library.  The  subject  will  determine 
whether  one  copy  of  each  of  several  books 
or  several  copies  of  one  should  be  placed 
in  the  class  room.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  teachers  themselves,  thoughtlessly  or 
otherwise,  have  levied  on  all  the  reference 
books  in  a  given  subject  and  then  refuse 
to  accept  the  explanation  from  the  pupils, 
that  nothing  can  be  found. 

And  "Let  the  student  be  sent  to  the  li- 
brary early  and  often;  there  is  no  more 
welcome  visitor,  but  let  him  be  sent  upon 
an  errand  of  dignity.  Let  the  subject  be 
one  which  will  broaden  his  outlook,  in- 
crease his  store  of  valuable  knowledge  and 
increase  his  pleasure  in  the  use  of  good 
books.  Do  not,  I  beg  of  you,  even  if  he 
be  sent,  let  him  work  so  long  over  an  allu- 
sion in  a  classic  which  he  is  studying  that 
he  lose  all  appreciation  of  the  literature 
and  go  away  from  the  library  with  a  dis- 
taste Instead  of  a  taste  for  'the  best  that 
has  been  thought  and  said  in  the  world.' 
A  teacher  fails  somewhat  if  the  pupils  are 
not  led  to  books.  What  use  if  a  child  be 
taught  to  read  if  he  be  not  taught  what  to 
read  and  where  to  get  it?  The  teacher 
should  seek  to  create  an  appetite  for  books, 
the  librarian  to  gratify  the  appetite  cre- 
ated."" 

Some  of  the  money  used  in  the  purchase 
of  new  books  could  more  profitably  be 
spent  in  issuing  a  series  of  bulletins,  these 
m  sufficiently  large  editions  to  provide  stu- 
dents and  others  interested.    Clear,  simple, 


but  comprehensive  abstracts  of  books  and 
articles  should  from  time  to  time  appear. 
Every  dollar  put  into  cheap  novels,  which, 
when  read  are  out  of  date  and  will  never 
again  be  referred  to,  would  better  be  de- 
voted to  securing  additional  library  assist- 
ance and  in  publishing  bulletins.  Only  in 
rare  instances  should  a  book  of  fiction  or  a 
volume  of  more  pretentious  foundation,  by 
an  untried  author,  find  place  on  the  library 
shelves  in  less  than  a  year  from  its  appear- 
ance. The  major  portion  of  cheap  books 
would  thus  never  be  brought  within  the  li- 
brary. One  authority  advises  against  buy- 
ing for  school  libraries,  literature  less  than 
twenty  to  twenty  five  years  old.i*  One  of 
the  evils  of  the  day  is  found  in  the  unwhole- 
some novel,  the  cheap  magazine,  and  the 
Sunday  newspaper.  The  danger  lies  not 
so  much  in  the  story  itself  as  in  a  warped 
habit  of  mind  soon  established  In  the 
reader.  It  is  for  the  teacher  and  librarian 
to  so  analyze  the  mind  of  the  boy  as  to 
properly  direct  his  reading  into  normal 
channels. 

The  children's  or  Juvenile  room,  if  prop- 
erly conducted,  is  of  the  greatest  value. 
Because  teachers  have  their  own  tasks  to 
perform  they  can  give  little  assistance  here 
in  person.  Through  counsel  and  advice  they 
can  do  much.  Story  telling  and  reading  to 
children  should  have  a  large  place,  and 
hence,  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  a  sufll- 
cient  number  of  assistants  or  associates 
must  be  in  attendance  here.  Our  children's 
rooms  in  libraries  must  be  modem  in 
method.  Stories  and  readings,  given  along 
the  line  of  the  school  program  and  school 
activities,  will  greatly  facilitate  the  regular 
teacher's  work. 

If  then  the  curriculum  be  crowded  and 
the  school  system  so  rigid  that  no  place  re- 
mains for  the  humanizing  influence  of  good 
books,  the  teacher  and  the  librarian  must 
work  the  problem  out  between  them.  If 
the  pupil's  interest  lies  in  statescraft  and 
oratory  give  him  Patrick  Henry  and  Web- 
ster and  Pitt  and  Lincoln;  if  he  wishes 
verse,  there  is  Stevenson  and  Lowell  and 
Riley  and  Kipling;  if  applied  science  or  In- 
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yention,  then  Franklin  and  Fulton  and 
Morse  and  Edison.  For  each  one,  young  or 
old,  the  library  may  be  *'made  to  talk"  if 
only  the  teacher  and  the  librarian  are  wise 
and  tactful.  The  day  of  the  few  books  is 
past,  and  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  de- 
plore the  change  from  the  few  well  known 
to  the  many  scanned;  but  at  least  some 
good  books  revealing  the  life  and  times  of 
the  great  epochs  in  all  countries  can 
be  well  assimilated.  A  few  books  should 
be  well  digested.  But  with  our  libraries 
overflowing  with  richness,  with  books  and 
newspapers  and  magazines;  with  pictures 
and  exhibits  and  lectures;  with  museums 
and  concerts  and  recitals,  and  all  given  in 
the  name  of  education,  teachers  and  libra- 
rians have  great  opportumities  and  in- 
creased responsibilities.  They  must  also 
pave  the  way  that  the  pupil  may  gather  the 
kernel  from  many  books  of  many  kinds, 
and  from  these  manifold  sources,  all  of 
which  are  more  or  less  closely  related  to 
the  library. 

Modem  methods  of  teaching  lay  more 
and  more  stress  upon  the  use  of  the  library 
as  a  working  laboratory  for  all  depart- 
ments, a  means  of  supplementing  the  regu- 
lar text-book  work  in  the  class  room  by  the 
use  of  books  and  illustrative  materials  so 
as  to  give  the  pupil  a  broader  view  of  the 
subject  and  awaken  an  interest  which  may 
lead  to  further  reading  on  his  own  account, 
to  create  a  love  of  reading  and  develop  a 
library  habit  which  will  lead  him  to  the 
best  use  of  the  public  library  after  school 
days  are  over  as  well  as  during  his  school 
life.  "Through  the  cooperation  of  principal, 
teachers,  and  librarian,  the  library  may 
be  made  the  very  center  of  the  school 
work."is  And  if  either  teacher  or  librarian 
is  disposed  to  be  impatient  or  pessimistic 
or  narrow  she  has  but  to  say  with  Rizal, 
"Las  ideas  no  tienen  patria" — Ideas  have 
no  Fatherland. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  discussion  of 
municipal  civil  service  as  affecting  libraries 
was  postponed  from  the  last  general  session 
to  this.  Is  there  any  one  who  has  anything 
to  say  on  that  subject?  Mr.  Jennings  is 

UHaU.  What  the  llbnriui  may  do  for  the  hig^ 
icbool.     Library  joumaL     84:164.  1909. 


here  and  I  presume  he  would  like  to  ex- 
plain his  position  a  little  more  thoroughly. 

Mr.  JENNINGS:  From  the  discussion 
which  followed  my  paper  on  Saturday 
morning,  it  seems  that  I  failed  to  make  my 
meaning  clear  on  one  important  point. 
The  title  of  the  paper  was  "Municipal  civil 
service  as  related  to  libraries"  and  I 
thought  it  was  understood  that  my  criti- 
cisms were  directed  at  external  not  at 
internal  civil  service.  I  am  convinced  that 
no  outside  commission  should  control  in 
any  way  the  library  staff.  I  think  we  all 
agree  on  that. 

Two  excellent  arguments  or  illustrations 
have  come  to  my  attention  during  the  last 
two  days  and  I  beg  to  mention  them  here. 
The  employees  of  the  state  Department 
of  Education  and  the  state  library  at  Al- 
bany have  been  chosen  for  years  by 
the  New  York  state  civil  service  commis- 
sion. The  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr. 
Andrew  S.  Draper,  has,  however,  come  at 
last  to  the  conviction  that  this  system  does 
not  secure  the  best  grade  of  men  and 
women  for  positions  above  the  grade  of 
clerks  and  he  is  seeking  either  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  system  or  a  complete  change 
that  will  enable  the  department  to  get  the 
best  He  finds  the  need  sometimes  of  per- 
sons who  do  not  happen  to  reside  in  the 
state  of  New  York  and  he  desires  a  method 
of  selection  sufficiently  elastic  to  permit 
the  use  of  Judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
appointing  officer. 

The  second  illustration  is  the  story  of  a 
town  in  the  middle  West,  the  name  of 
which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention.  The 
library  board  in  this  town  decided  that  the 
library  needed  a  change  of  librarians  and 
presented  their  views  as  delicately  as  pos- 
sible to  the  person  who  was  then  librarian. 
She  declined  to  resign  and  appealed  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  to  the  may- 
or. Her  appeal  was  sustained.  Now,  the  li- 
brary trustees  in  that  town,  as  in  all  other 
towns,  were  appointed  to  control  the  li* 
brary  and  manage  its  affairs.  Their  first 
and  chief  duty,  I  take  it,  was  to  select  a 
competent  librarian.  Civil  service  took  this 
power  from  them  and  the  librarian  still 
retains  her  position. 
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The  CHAIRMAN:  We  are  very  much 
obliged  to  Mr.  Jennings  for  showing  us 
a  little  further  light  Is  there  anyone  else 
in  the  room  who  wishes  to  speak  on  this 
subject?  If  not,  the  time  has  arriyed  when 
we  ought  to  adjourn  and  I  now  declare  this 
session  closed. 

Adjourned. 

FOURTH  GENERAL  SESSION 

(Shakespeare  Club,  Tuesday,  May  23, 

9:30  a.  m.) 

(Mr.  A.  E.  Bostwick,  presiding.) 
The  CHAIRMAN:  When  a  serious 
problem  comes  up  for  consideration,  it 
can  be  treated  in  diiferent  ways.  Some 
people  avoid  it,  others  deny  that  there  is 
any  problem  and  others  admit  that  there 
is  a  problem,  but  say  that  it  is  insoluble, 
and  still  others  inrestigate  it  seriously  and 
bring  out  at  least  something  worth  while. 
Those  of  you  who  listened  to  Mr.  Chivers' 
paper  at  Bretton  Woods  know  he  has  seri- 
ously inyestigated  the  question  of  book- 
binding. I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing Mr.  CEDRIC  CHIVERS  of  Brook- 
lyn. 

MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  IN  BOOK- 

BINDING 

(Supplementary  to  Bretton  Woods 
Exhibit.) 

Speaking  of  the  behavior  of  books  in 
public  libraries,  as  issued  by  the  publish- 
ers, the  report  of  the  Binding  Committee 
of  the  American  library  association  says: 

"Cloth-bound  books  must  be  withdrawn 
from  circulation  and  sent  to  the  bindery 
when  they  have  been  in  the  hands  of  less 
than  twenty  readers.  Larger  books  of 
travel,  history,  etc.,  can  seldom  -  be  used 
more  than  ten  times  before  being  rebound, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  have  them  torn 
from  their  covers  before  being  in  the  hands 
of  five  readers." 

It  is  a  matter  of  concern  that  we  should 
recognise  the  seriousness  of  such  a  state- 
ment as  this,  and  it  is  our  business  to 
remedy  such  a  condition  of  things  if  we 
can. 


We  recently  learned  in  investigating  the 
qualities,  of  paper  of  which  modem  books 
are  composed,  that  they  differ  very  greatly 
in  so  many  ways  and  in  such  degree  as  is 
set  forth  in  Fig.  1.  These  variations  occur 
in  ordinary  books,  having  deleted  all  the 
books  of  extraordinary  sizes  and  qualities, 
either  of  the  poor  or  excellent  varieties: 

6H''x4%"  will  not  be  recognised  as  too 
small  a  book,  and  10% '^xS''  will  be  recog- 
nized as  not  too  large  a  book. 

Books  of  less  weight  than  %  lbs.  and 
greater  weight  than  5%  lbs.  may  be  dis- 
covered in  a  library. 

Thinner  paper  than  2.5M.  and  thicker 
than  13.25M.  may  be  found. 

Tensile  strength  so  slight  that  the  ordi- 
nary machines  would  not  record  it,  and 
again  paper  so  stout  as  greatly  to  exceed 
20  lbs.  to  the  inch,  occur  in  every  library 
of  any  considerable  size. 

There  are  also  sections  thinner  and 
thicker  than  those  recorded  on  the  accom- 
panying diagram. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  taken  that  the  va- 
riations of  quality  and  condition  here  shown 
are  such  as  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
everyday  handling  of  books  in  a  lending 
library. 

It  has  been  shown  that  previous  to  1S90 
papers  in  vital  respects  were  more  nearly 
alike  and  were  stronger  by  more  than  50 
per  cent  than  those  used  to-day.  Indeed, 
the  comparison  is  as  8  to  3.  There  has 
been  little  effort  made,  except  in  one  or 
two  directions,  to  deal  with  these  altera- 
tions in  the  qualities  of  books  as  far  as 
their  binding  is  concerned.  Librarians  and 
bookbinders  are  fully  aware  of  the  far 
greater  use  to  which  books  are  subject  in 
the  public  library  over  the  use  they  would 
get  in  the  case  of  the  private  purchaser. 
We  see  clearly  that  the  binding  which 
would  hold  in  the  one  case  is  totally  in- 
adequate for  the  other. 

The  cord  holding  the  smaller  weight  in 
Fig.  II  is  seen  to  be  too  slight  to  hold  the 
larger  weight.  Tet  this  illustrates  the 
state  of  the  case  as  between  the  private 
use  of  a  book  and  the  public  use  of  a  book, 
with  the  additional  disadvantage  that  ow- 
ing to  the  deterioration  of  paper  the  bind- 
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ing  represented  by  the  cord  has  been 
weakened. 

The  improyed  methods  which  we  recom- 
mended for  dealing  with  the  different 
classes  of  paper  of  which  we  had  become 
cognizant.  Implied  the  use  of  the  most  ap- 
propriate materials  for  binding  and  cover- 
ing books.  An  examination  of  the  more 
important  of  these  is  the  matter  In  hand. 

Testing  the  various  materials  used  for 
covering  the  books,  we  find,  as  we  would 
expect,  considerable  difference  between  the 
breaking  strain  in  the  direction  of  the  warp 
and  the  strain  suffered  by  the  woof,  and 
on  Fig.  Ill  is  given  the  results  of  a  num- 
ber of  such  tests.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
ordinary  edition  cloth,  chiefly  used  In  pub- 
lishers' bindings,  suffers  a  strain  in  the 
warp  of  25  and  in  the  woof  of  only  10  lbs. 
to  the  halMnch.  With  stouter  library  cloth 
the  difference  is  even  larger,  being  30  for 
the  warp  and  10  for  the  woof. 

A  practical  suggestion  is  here  made — 
that  if  the  cloth  were  used  so  that  the 
warp  should  run  across  the  book  rather 
than  up  and  down  the  cover,  a  certain 
amount  of  strength  would  be  added  to  the 
binding.  It  would  not  be  as  much  as  the 
difference  between  the  two  strains,  because 
attrition  and  friction  would  be  the  same, 
but  considerable  additional  strength  would 
be  obtained.  An  objection  to  using  the 
cloth  In  this  way  would  be  urged,  that  the 
pattern  or  design,  when  it  is  not  an  all- 
over  and  even  one  will  be  found  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  warp,  and  it  is  supposed 
aesthetically  to  be  of  more  Importance  that 
such  a  pattern  should  be  up  and  down  the 
book  and  not  across  it  This  may  even  on 
aesthetic  grounds  be  an  arguable  point,  but 
as  a  constructive  advantage  it  would  seem 
wise  to  adopt  the  suggestion  to  use  the 
cloth  in  the  strongest  way  of  the  threads. 

Fig.  IV  gives  the  result  of  testing  ^  num- 
ber of  materials  one  inch  wide,  used  In 
bookbinding  for  end  paper  lining,  plate  lin- 
ing, jointing,  etc.  These  again  show  the 
variation  of  strength  value  in  the  warp  and 
woof.  It  would  be  evident  that  in  the  use 
of  these  materials,  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  the  stronger  way  of  the  warp,  and 
use  It  In  the  line  of  strain. 


Figs.  V.  VI,  Vn  show  the  warp  and  woof 
of  several  kinds  of  cloth  photomicrographed 
to  56  diameters.  They  have  been  prepared 
in  order  to  visualize  the  difference  between 
the  warp  and  the  woof,  which  they  there 
clearly  do,  but  are  of  little  Importance  or 
advantage  to  our  inquiry,  other  than  as  Il- 
lustrating this  one  point  It  may  be  of  a 
little  Interest  to  observe  the  penetration 
of  the  coloring  matter  in  the  case  of  the 
thinner  face  cloth,  and  the  partial  permea- 
tion with  the  thicker  qualities. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the 
mechanical  values  of  leather,  the  subject 
being  of  much  more  Importance  than  that 
of  dealing  with  cotton  or  linen  materials. 
Leather  has  qualities  which  no  other  ma- 
terials possess  in  adaptability  to  the  bind- 
ing and  covering  of  books,  because  If  wisely 
chosen,  it  is  of  far  greater  variety  In  thick- 
ness, softness,  pliability,  tenacity  of  adhe- 
sion and  strength,  being  capable*  of  adapta- 
tion to  the  exceedingly  varied  conditions 
which  our  diagrams  illustrate  modem 
books  to  exhibit 

The  Royal  Society  of  Arts  of  England 
appointed  a  committee  in  1901  to  discover 
the  reasons  for  the  decay  observed  with 
modem  leathers,  and  their  very  valuable 
report  dealt  exhaustively  with  the  phase 
of  the  subject  they  undertook  to  consider. 
Some  amplification  of  their  inquiry  appears 
to  be  necessary  along  the  lines  we  are 
now  pursuing,  for  supposing  leather  to  be 
properly  tanned  and  dyed  in  the  manner 
the  report  specifies,  it  is  still  desirable  to 
know  which  leathers  supply  the  best  me- 
chanical qualities,  as  above  indicated. 

Apart  from  the  actual  wearing  of  the 
leather  in  use,  which  it  is  Impossible  to 
follow  for  the  purpose  of  testing,  we  may 
subject  leather  to  tearing  and  breaking 
strains,  and  obtain  some  useful  data  of 
value.  The  tearing  strain  is  ascertained  in 
the  fashion  depicted  by  Fig.  VIII. 

Fig.  IX  represents  a  skin  of  leather.  A, 
B  and  C  represent  pieces  of  leather  cut 
for  the  purposes  of  testing  in  different  di- 
rections of  the  skin,  A  diagonally  across 
the  shoulder,  B  horizontally  across  the 
back,  C  vertically  to  the  back.  There  is  a 
grain  with   skins,  but  not  so  distinct  as 
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with  artificial  materials,  and  a  furiher  test 
of  breaking  strain  along  the  lines  of  A  and 
B  will  demonstrate  this.  We  have  then  a 
test  with  a  piece  cut  as  with  C,  with  an- 
other as  with  B,  and  a  third  as  A  diagon- 
ally across  the  skin. 

In  Fig.  X  we  have  set  out  the  result  of 
testing  a  number  of  different  kinds  of 
skins.  First  the  thickness  in  thousandths 
of  an  inch  is  given,  then  the  tearing  strain 
in  pounds.  The  strength  ratio  is  shown 
and  the  order  of  value  of  the  skins  com- 
pared with  each  other. 

The  first  leather  given,  Niger  leather  un- 
pared,  with  the  total  thickness  of  190,  suf- 
fers a  tearing  strain  of  189  lbs.,  with  a 
strength  ratio  of  .99.  If  this  be  taken  as 
a  standard  one  may  readily  appreciate  the 
values  of  leathers  in  respect  to  their  tear- 
ing strains.  It  is  a  valuable  coincidence 
that  the  best  leather  gives  a  tearing  strain 
of  one  pound  for  a  thousandth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  as  it  facilitates  comparisons. 
An  examination  of  these  figures  will  be  in- 
structive. 

Our  experiences  are  ratified  with  the 
skins  of  poor  quality.  Their  lives  being 
short,  we  had  become  cognizant  of  their 
failure,  but  our  interest  is  aroused  by  the 
results  given  of  the  more  costly  and  the 
leathers  of  greater  repute.  We  were  pre- 
pared from  our  practical  experience  to  see 
that  the  calf  leather  should  be  demonstrat- 
ed to  be  very  weak,  the  strength  ratio  being 
.21,  and  the  order  of  value  to  be  18  in  the 
list  given,  but  it  must  be  viewed  with  some 
alarm  to  discover  that  EYench  levant  mo- 
rocco should  show  a  strength  ratio  of  .40, 
and  to  offer  for  a  thickness  of  242  thou- 
sandths a  tearing  strain  of  only  97  lbs. 
This  is  against  Niger  morocco  190  thou- 
sandths to  189  lbs.  It  arouses  the  reflec- 
tion that  in  the  effort  to  obtain  the  colors 
and  brightness  required  with  modem  book- 
binding, much  of  the  strength  and  nature 
of  the  morocco  has  been  destroyed. 

The  leathers  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
table  have  been  chosen  with  care,  and  the 
moroccos  7  and  5  and  pigskins  6  and  12 
have  been  prepared  under  the  specifica- 
tion of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

The    leathers    under    the   title    of   odd 


pieces,  were  collected  from  a  small  book- 
binder's shop  where  library  books  had  not 
been  bound.  In  other  words,  no  effort  had 
been  made  to  obtain  the  best  leather  of  the 
different  sorts.  The  results  are  seen  to 
be  bad. 

The  deterioration  of  levant  morocco  is  a 
matter  to  be  viewed  with  alarm.  The  or 
der  of  value  of  one  piece  is  7,  with  a 
strength  ratio  of  .63,  while  for  another,  the 
order  of  value  is  16,  and  the  strength  ratio 
is  only  .29.  These  pieces  of  leather  are 
similar  in  color,  and  were  purchased  from 
the  same  firm,  but  the  poorer  quality  had 
been  in  house  some  fifteen  years,  showing 
a  very  serious  deterioration. 

The  high  value  which  is  shown  by  the 
Niger  leathers  is  not  a  little  surprising 
when  it  is  remembered  that  these  leathers 
have  been  tanned  by  uncivilized  natives. 
The  figures  have  been  submitted  to  Mr. 
Seymour  Jones,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  Society  of  Arts 
above  mentioned,  and  the  foilowing  val- 
uable letter  has  been  received,  dealing 
with  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of 
an  expert: 

"The  breaking  strains,  as  given  in  yours 
of  the  5th,  go  to  confirm  my  work  in  the 
same  direction,  and  all  I  have  written  or 
spoken  on  the  subject.  Two  anomalies 
would  appear  to  require  explanation.  Le- 
vant 87  M.  thick  breaks  at  36  lbs.  Again, 
a  piece  55  M.  breaks  at  35  lbs.  Both,  I 
assume,  are  unpared.  Tou  will  find  that 
substance,  as  it  increases,  does  not  carry 
with  it  a  corresponding  increase  in 
strength,  that  is,  strength  in  proportion  to 
substance  increases  at  a  decreasing  ratio. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  as  age  creeps 
on  the  number  of  fibres  do  not  increase, 
but  do  increase  in  thickness  and  some  mus- 
cular strength,  but  later  not  proportion- 
ately. Examples:  a  rope  made  of  6  strands 
of  ^'^  thick  is  not  as  strong  as  a  rope  made 
of  12  strands  and  %"  thick  in  diameter. 
The  more  fibres  to  a  given  area,  so  is 
the  increase  in  strength  proportionately. 
Hence  if  you  have  a  piece  of  leather  2" 
square  and  87  M.  thick,  and  assume  you 
have  1,000,000  fibres,  it  will  not  have  a 
breaking  strain  equal  to  a  2"   say  45  M. 
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thick  and  containing  1,500,000  fibres.  The 
second  anomaly,  namely,  why  does  levant 
pared  to  47  M.  break  at  22,  and  Niger  pared 
to  32  M.  break  at  33?  The  explanation 
rests  entirely  upon  two  factors: 

1.  Levant  contains  from  40  to  50  per  cent 
of  tan,  which  implies  over-tanning,  whereas 
Niger  contains  about  27  per  cent  of  tan. 

2.  The  levant  has  been  robbed  of  its  nat- 
ural nourishing  fat  prior  to  tan.  The  small 
amount  of  fat  in  Niger  has  been  left  in. 
If  the  levant  contains  grease,  and  still  has 
a  lower  tearing  factor,  it  follows  that  the 
displaced  natural  fats  have  not  been  prop- 
erly replaced  to  insure  absorption  by  the 
fibres  as  in  life.  The  Nigerian  tanner  In 
his  so-called  ignorance,  has  been  working 
along  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  allowing 
atmospheric  conditions,  temperature  and 
time  to  operate,  with  results  which  give  a 
higher  satisfactory  result  than  can  be  ob- 
tained under  civilized  conditions.  In  fact, 
we  have  much  to  releam,  but  unfortunately 
the  civilized  tanner  thinks  he  knows  bet- 
ter. I  do  not  know  of  any  skin  on  the 
market  at  the  present  time  which  possesses 
the  qualities  appertaining  to  longevity, 
withstanding  attrition,  etc.,  as  is  pos- 
sessed by  those  tanned  in  Nigeria,  and  now 
known  as  Niger  skins.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  of  the  bookbinding  skins  on  sale,  the 
Niger  skins  are  the  most  suitable  and  meet 
all  the  demands  made  by  the  Society  of 
.Vrts  report  Upon  that  point  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  expressing  that  opinion." 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  figures 
here  given  deal  with  only  one  quality  of 
the  leathers  under  consideration,  that  is, 
their  strength  in  resisting  the  tearing 
strain.  Other  important  qualities  are  nec- 
essary. This  may  be  illustrated  by  refer- 
ring to  the  hand-grained  Persian  goat, 
whose  order  of  value  is  10,  and  whose 
strength  ratio  is  .52  in  tearing  strain.  This 
leather  has  been  subjected  to  the  following 
criticism  by  the  Society  of  Arts  Commit- 
tee, and  we  may  therefore  expect  to  dis- 
cover very  different  results  after  two  or 
three  years'  use  in  the  library.  The  report 
says:  "The  Persian  tanned  goat  skins  are 
extremely  bad.  Books  bound  in  this  ma- 
terial are  shown  to  have  become  unfit  for 


use  in  less  than  twelve  months  after  bind- 
ing." This  doubtless  because  of  bad  tan- 
ning, the  results  of  which  are  not  immedi- 
ately apparent 

The  breaking  strain  of  various  leathers 
is  arrived  at  by  taking  strips  in  the  way 
depicted  in  Fig.  IX,  A  and  B.  These  will 
be  found  set  out  on  Fig.  XI,  first  the  thick- 
ness, then  the  breaking  strain,  the  strength 
ratio  follows  and  its  order  of  value. 

In  a  general  manner  the  tests  for  break- 
ing coincide  with  the  "tearing"  tests,  and 
become  together  valuable  as  giving  data  of 
the  comparative  mechanical  strength  of 
leathers.  It  is  necessary  always  that  this 
strength  should  be  allied  with  good  tan 
ning  and  dyeing,  in  order  to  obtain  the  full 
advantages  required. 

This  short  inquiry  has  already  shown  the 
necessity  for  constant  watchfulness  in  the 
selection  of  leathers  for  books  requiring  to 
be  protected  either  for  extra  hard  usage  or 
for  a  very  long  life. 

Until  these  tests  were  undertaken  we 
have  always  assumed  that  the  higher 
priced  French  levant  moroccos  were  above 
any  reproach,  except  that  of  their  cost,  but 
it  is  here  demonstrated  that  they  are  not 
reliable,  and  that  the  native  tanned  skins 
of  Africa  are  greatly  their  superior  in  both 
respects  of  strength  and  probable  long- 
evity. 

Are  we  therefore  to  select  from  the  open 
market  Niger  leather  when  it  is  required 
for  either  of  these  two  purposes — of 
strength  and  longevity — for  the  binding  of 
books? 

The  following  experiment  will  show  the 
danger  of  trusting  with  any  confidence  to 
the  commercial  use  of  the  word  "Niger." 
Leathers  purporting  to  be  Niger  leather 
and  to  have  the  wearing  qualities  which 
have  already  become  known  in  the  trade, 
were  recently  offered  for  sale  and  were 
subjected  to  chemical  and  mechanial  tests. 
The  results  showed  that  in  one  case  the 
leather  was  decidedly  not  Nigerian,  and 
in  the  other  that  if  it  were  Nigerian  it 
had  been  so  abused  in  its  tanning  and  dye- 
ing treatment  as  to  destroy  its  distinguish- 
ing merits. 

The  mechanical  tests  show  the  results 
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depicted  upon  Fig.  XII.  While  real  Niger- 
ian leather  Bhows  a  tearing  strain  of  189 
to  a  thickness  of  190,  the  leather  offered 
as  Nigerian  leather  and  now  under  ques- 
tion showed  for  a  thickness  of  88  a  tear- 
ing strain  of  only  27.  In  other  words,  real 
Nigerian  leather  showed  three  times  the 
strength  of  the  imitation. 

This  demonstrates  either  one  of  two 
cases:  the  leather,  which  we  will  call 
"Imitation,"  could  not  have  been  Nigerian 
leather  at  all,  or  it  had  become  partially 
destroyed  in  fitting  it  for  the  market  The 
grain  was  evidently  plated,  the  color  far 
too  even  and  the  skin  too  perfect  in  ap- 
pearance to  be  real  Nigerian  leather.  A 
breakdown  in  use  would  occur  indubitably 
where  strength  would  be  required,  and 
should  the  leather  be  used  for  books  re- 
quiring to  give  long  service,  its  treachery 
would  become  presently  more  apparent  and 
disastrous.  If  the  leather  were  real  Niger- 
ian and  had  been  dealt  with  so  that  two- 
thirds  of  its  original  strength  would  be 
lost,  other  results  of  premature  decay  would 
most  certainly  follow.  It  is,  therefore,  ap- 
parent that  care  and  inquiry  must  be  made 
by  librarians  who  intend  to  have  their 
books  properly  bound  and  covered. 

The  importance  of  using  the  best  of 
leathers  for  the  binding  of  books  cannot  be 
overestimated.  These  are  not  necessarily 
high  in  price  if  fine  finish  is  dispensed  with. 

There  is  no  material  existing  which  can 
be  compared  with  leather  for  lining  or 
binding  the  backs  of  books. 

It  is  the  only  thing  we  know  of  which, 
with  its  many  qualities  of  thickness,  pli- 
ability, strength  and  tenacious  adhesive- 
ness, is  at  all  adapted  to  the  varying  quali- 
ties of  modem  books. 

Fig.  I  shows  how  many  varieties  there 
are,  and  a  calculation  from  these  data  or 
the  experience  of  any  librarian  or  book- 
binder will  tell  of  many  hundreds  of  kinds 
of  books. 

The  range  of  appropriate  materials  when 
leather  is  not  used  is  woefully  short,  and 
in  no  case  can  any  of  them  be  used  for 
the  linings  of  the  backs  of  books;  their 
effectiveness  is  limited  to  their  service  as 
covering  materials  only.    Leather  answers 


both  purposes  of  covering  and  lining  or 
binding  the  back. 

The  statement  in  Fig.  XIII  will  illustrate 
this  point.  While  the  books  themselves 
have  a  very  wide  range  of  inconstancy,  the 
materials  at  the  disposal  of  the  machine 
binder,  as  distinguished  from  the  leather 
binder  are,  as  seen,  very  limited. 

In  cloth,  endpapers,  linings,  etc.,  as  here 
set  out,  the  qualities  are  very  few.  The 
case  is  totally  different  with  leather.  A 
careful  and  informed  binder  is  able  to  ob- 
tain such  a  range  of  qualities  in  leather 
as  enable  him  appropriately  and  effectively 
to  deal  with  the  hundreds  and  more  varia- 
tions of  modem  books. 

Much  has  recently  been  written  of  ma- 
chine sewing  and  its  value  for  library 
books,  but  machine  sewing  can  be  used 
only  by  sewing  through  the  fold,  and  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  with  7,000  dif- 
ferent books  published  during  the  last 
three  years,  only  400  of  them  were  of  good 
enough  quality  to  allow  of  being  sewed 
through. 

All  the  other  6,600  books  were  of  paper 
so  bad  that  the  act  of  folding  deprived  the 
paper  of  50  per  cent  of  its  strength,  while 
its  original  strength  showed  a  deterioration 
of  more  than  50  per  cent  over  that  in  com- 
mon use  twenty  years  ago. 

Nearly  all  modem  books  must  be  hand- 
sewed  in  order  to  give  reasonable  service, 
and  they  must  be  bound  and  covered  with 
pliable,  tough  and  chemically  pure  leather 
to  insure  long  life. 

The  librarian  who  is  interested  enougli 
to  give  the  subject  a  little  time  and  atten- 
tion, may  obtain  both  these  qualities  for 
the  books  under  his  charge,  and  this  at  no 
greater  cost  than  is  often  incurred  for  un- 
reliable work  and  materials. 

Mr.  HIIjL:  Mr.  Chivers  showed  us  a 
piece  of  levant  morocco,  a  piece  which 
had  been  in  use  fifteen  years,  and  I  wonder 
if  he  has  a  piece  of  pig  skin  for  comparison 
in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  CHIVERS:  No,  I  have  not,  but  I  can 
tell  you  about  the  pig  skin.  I  was  chiefly 
instrumental,  twenty-five  years  ago,  in 
bringing  pig  skin  on  the  market  Pig  skin 
is  only  the  grandson  of  hog  skin.  I  never 
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CLOTHS  TESTED  FOR  BREAKING  STRAIN 

SIZE  OP  PIECE  TESTED  IJi  inch  x  H  inch 

MATERIAL 

BREAKING  STRAIN 

Price 
PER  Yard 

Warp 

Woof 

.Mean 

Vellum  Buckram 

70 

43 

56-5 

41c 

Ditto 

66 

42 

54 

34c 

Ditto 

63 

30 

46-5 

41c 

Ditto 

55 

38 

46-5 

• 

41c 

Art  Buckram  (all  linen) 

83 

44 

63-5 

41c 

Canvas  Buckram 

42 

15 

28-5 

28c 

Ditto 

39 

26 

32-5 

28c 

H.  Cloth 

65 

• 

29 

47 

25c 

Unglazed  Buckram 

68 

40 

54 

41c 

Library  Cloth 

55 

39 

47 

34c 

Ditto 

30 

10 

20 

21c 

All  Linen 

48 

35 

41-5 

34c 

Durabline  (thick) 

68 

30 

49 

107c 

(Extra  Wide) 

Ditto  (thin) 

45 

18 

31-5 

44c 

Editions  Cloth 

25 

10 

17-5 

20c 
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LININGS  TESTED  FOR  BREAKING  CHAINS 

SIZE  OP  PIECE  TESTED  1J4  inch  x  I  inch 

MATERIAL 

BREAKING  STRAIN 

Prick 
PER  Yard 

Warp      |      Woof 

Mean 

Silketle  (Sleeve  Lining) 

41 

22 

31-5 

27c 

Ditto 

31 

15 

23 

26c 

Taffetine 

25 

14 

19-5 

31c 

Jaconet 

31 

12 

21  5 

15c 

Ditto 

25 

17 

21 

15c 

Ditto 

18 

15 

16-5 

14c 

Ditto 

10 

8 

9 

14c 

Linen 

35 

25 

30 

73c 

Ditto 

55 

28 

41-5 

52c 

Ditto 

40 

21 

30  5 

38c 

Linenette 

32 

22 

27 

16c 

Ditto 

29 

18 

23  5 

16c 

Cambric 

31 

10 

20-5 

12c 

Ditto 

24 

13 

18-5 

lOc 

Holland 

33 

27 

30 

24c 

Glove  Lining 

32 

18 

25 

16c 
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BREAKING  STRAINS  OF  VARIOUS  LEATHERS 

SIZE  OF  PIECE  TESTED  IJi  x  j^  inch 

Ref. 
No. 

LEATHER  TESTED. 

Thickness 
thousandths  of  in. 

Breaking  Strain 
in    lbs. 

Strength 
Ratio. 

Order  of 
Valoe. 

A 

B 

Total 

A 

B 

Total 

9 

Niger  Leather 

60 

52 

112 

61 

111 

172 

1-53 

2 

2 

Niger  Leather  (Goat) 

43 

40 

83 

73 

92 

165 

1-98 

1 

1 

Soft  Niger  Leather 

21 

21 

42 

21 

28 

49 

116 

4 

11 

Imitation  Niger  Leather 

30 

30 

60 

31 

22 

53 

•88 

7 

3 

Levant  Morocco 

63 

65 

128 

62 

75 

137 

1-07 

5 

14 

Levant  Morocco 

• 

45 

48§ 

93) 

18 

28 

46 

•49 

12 

10 

Levant  Morocco 

56 

52 

108 

32 

33 

65 

•60 

11 

7 

Morocco  (thick) 

64 

50 

114 

34 

35 

69 

•60 

11 

5 

Morocco  (thin) 

40 

46) 

86) 

30 

32 

62 

•71 

10 

13 

Hard  Grained  Persian 
Goat 

32J 

32) 

65 

25 

35 

60 

•92 

6 

6 

Pigskin 

34 

37) 

71) 

43 

53 

96 

1-34 

3 

12 

Pigskin 

32J 

30 

62) 

25 

28 

53 

•84 

8 

8 

Roan 

27 

24 
25 

51 

20 

18 

38 

•74 

9 

4 

Calf 

24^ 

49) 

6 

8 

14 

•28 

13 
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would  allow  it  to  be  called  hog  skin.  Some 
of  the  manufacturers  wanted  to  call  it  that, 
but  I  would  not  permit  it.  It  would  be  a 
case  of  living  on  the  reputation  of  its  an- 
cient relatives.  This  pig  skin  was  sent  from 
Chicago,  but  it  was  never  used  generally. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  used  more  largely  for 
library  purposes  than  anything  else.  And 
the  leather  never  was  allowed  to  be  treated 
as  sheep  and  these  other  leathers  which 
show  signs  of  deterioration.  I  don't  believe 
pig  skin  is  as  good  a  leather  as  sheep.  Pig 
skin  has  really  been  kept  out  of  the  com- 
petitive market  and  the  result  is  very 
good. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  subject  is  an 
interesting  one,  but  there  is  hardly 
time  to  pursue  it  further,  and  we  will  now 
proceed  to  the  regular  business  of  the  day 
and  hear  the  report  of  the  Committee  to 
confer  with  the  publishers  of  newspapers 
on  the  deterioration  of  newspaper  paper, 
Mr.  Frank  P.  Hill,  of  the  Brooklyn  public 
library.  Chairman. 

Mr.  HILL:  Mr.  President,  the  Committee 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  publishers 
on  the  deterioration  of  newspaper  paper, 
consists  of  Messrs.  Wadlin,  of  Boston,  Chiv- 
ers  and  Hill  of  Brooklyn.  Notice  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  this  Committee  was  received 
by  the  members  so  late  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  present  a  satisfactory  report 
at  this  meeting.  Mr.  Chiveris  has  made  a 
large  number  of  experiments  with  news- 
paper paper  and  the  Committee  has  made 
arrangements  with  a  number  of  the  pub- 
lishers in  New  York  to  meet  in  conference 
gome  time  in  the  fall.  Therefore,  all  I 
can  do  now  is  to  make  a  report  of  progress 
and  request  a  continuance  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ANDREWS:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps 
Mr.  Hill  could  say  if  they  have  made  any 
further  experiments  in  the  strengthening 
of  paper.  Mr.  Chivers  alluded  to  the  use  of 
cellit  Is  that  the  same  as  the  German  so- 
lution which  we  heard  about  at  Bretton 
Woods? 

Mr.  HH^:  Mr.  President,  it  is  similar, 
but  the  members  of  the  Committee  feel 
they  would  prefer  not  to  make  a  partial 
report  at  this  time,  because  it  would  be 


more  satisfactory  to  complete  the  experi- 
ments which  Mr.  Chivers  has  already  be- 
gun, rather  than  make  the  report  piece- 
meal. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  report  will  be 
received.  I  suppose  that  the  Eixecutive 
Board  will  continue  the  Committee. 

I  am  sure  that  you  do  not  wish  me  to 
introduce  President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler, 
of  the  University  of  California,  in  a  long 
speech.  That  is  not  necessary.  Tou  all  know 
him  and  I  am  sure  it  is  your  wish  that 
he  should  proceed  as  soon  as  possible  to 
the  address.  I  therefore  have  pleasure  in  in- 
troducing President  BENJAMIN  IDE 
WHEELER,  of  the  University  of  California. 

(President  Wheeler  spoke  on  the  atti- 
tude librarians  should  hold  toward  the 
work  of  their  profession,  but  as  his  re- 
marks were  entirely  extempore  he  has  re- 
quested that  they  be  not  published.) 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  thank  President 
Wheeler  for  his  charming  address, 
which  I  am  very  certain  will  help 
many  of  us  to  realize  that  we  are  emerg- 
ing. I  would  venture  the  assertion  that 
some  of  us  had  gotten  our  heads  above 
water  and  stretched  out  our  arms  and 
were  preparing  to  strike  out  vigorously  for 
the  professional  shore. 

Some  one  said  yesterday  that  California 
seemed  to  be  a  composite  photograph  of 
the  United  States.  We  meet  people  from 
all  sections  of  the  country  and  we  find 
the  conditions  of  many  sections  reproduced 
here.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  California,  not  only 
of  the  state  university,  of  which  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Ide  Wheeler  is  president,  but  also 
of  Leland  Stanford  University.  We  have 
here  in  Pasadena  a  most  admirable  insti- 
tution, the  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute, 
and  the  head  and  guiding  soul  of  that  in- 
stitution is  President  J.  A.  B.  SCHERER, 
whom  we  are  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing now. 

BOOKS  AND  THE   EFFICIENT  LIFE 

Efficiency  is  the  ability  to  get  profitable 
results  with  a  minimum  of  friction  and 
waste.    EiVerybody  is  in  favor  of  efficiency 
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except  Mr.  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton,  that 
strange  quadrangular  contemporary  rein- 
carnation of  Samuel  Johnson,  Thomas  Car- 
lyle,  Protagoras,  and  Thomas  d,  Kempis. 
"There  is  nothing  that  fails  like  success," 
says  this  paradoxical  Jovian  sophist;  and 
again  the  medieval  mystic  in  him  exclaims, 
disdaining  our  modern  efficiency:  "I  will 
lift  up  my  eyes  to  the  hills,  from  whence 
cometh  my  help;  but  I  will  not  lift  up  my 
carcass  to  the  hills,  unless  it  is  absolutely 
necessary." 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Chesterton,  the  slogan 
of  modem  educational  theory  is  efficiency. 
The  latest  and  very  good  word  on  the  sub- 
ject p<^nts  out  that  "predigested  educa- 
uon  and  printer's  ink  will  not  produce  suc- 
cessful and  virile  men.  In  the  school  of 
to-morrow  it  will  be  boys  more  than  books, 
and  living  more  than  letters."  The  new 
school  "will  make  for  the  health  of  the 
body — fresh  air,  wholesome  food,  adequate 
exercise,  and  manly  work;  it  will  make 
for  the  health  of  the  mind — sanity,  alert- 
ness and  reliability;  it  will  make  for  the 
health  of  the  spirit — ^habits  of  social  Jus- 
tice and  expressions  of  divine  truth.  Fur- 
thermore, it  will  direct  its  youth  into  the 
paths  of  industrial  efficiency  and  world 
service." 

I  suppose  that  half  of  the  reason  why 
this  particular  subject  was  assigned  to  me 
is  the  fact  that  I  happen  to  be  president 
of  one  of  those  schools  that  confessedly 
stand  for  industrial  efficiency — "one  of 
those  schools,"  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  when 
he  spoke  for  us  on  the  twenty-first  of 
March,  "the  development  of  which  has 
meant  more  for  the  permanent  efficiency 
of  Germany  in  the  modem  European  world 
than  any  other  one  thing."  And  I  suppose 
that  the  other  half  of  the  reason  why  I 
am  asked  to  discuss  the  subject,  "Books 
and  the  Efficient  Life,"  is  because  the 
trustees  of  this  new  technical  college, 
being  resolved  that  it  should  not  be  too 
technical,  called  to  its  presidency  a  man 
who  knows  no  more  of  technical  engineer- 
ing than  the  traditional  pig  (who  was 
probably  a  college  president  among  the 
pigs)  knew  about  holiday. 

It  is  a  part  of  our  creed  and  curriculum. 


our  preachment  and  practice,  at  Throop 
Polytechnic  Institute,  that  books  and  the 
efficient  life  should  go  together — the  boys 
are  getting  it  drilled  into  them,  I  hope,  every 
day.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  text-books — 
these  are  but  tools  for  the  teacher;  but  the 
great  books,  of  the  stuff  that  make  verities; 
books  of  the  sort  that  charmed  Gilbert  de 
la  Porr^e  in  the  twelfth  century  into  his 
now  famous  rhapsody: 

"I  sit  here  with  no  company  but  books, 
dipping  into  dainty  honeycombs  of  litera- 
ture. All  minds  in  the  world's  history  find 
their  focus  in  a  library.  .  .  Never  was  such 
an  army  mustered  as  I  have  here.  No  gen- 
eral ever  had  such  soldiers  as  I  have.  No 
kingdom  ever  had  such  illustrious  sub- 
jects as  mine,  or  half  as  well  governed. 
I  can  put  my  haughtiest  subjects  up  or 
down,  as  it  pleases  me.  I  call  'Plato,'  and 
he  answers  'Here' — a  noble  and  sturdy 
soldier.  'Aristotle,*  'Here' — a  host  in  him- 
self. 'Demosthenes.'  'Cicero,'  'Caesar,'  'Tac- 
itus,' 'Pliny' — 'Here!'  they  answer,  and 
they  smile  at  me  in  their  immortality  of 
youth." 

The  supreme  example  and  illustration  of 
the  influence  of  a  few  great  books  on  an 
efficient  life  is  of  course  the  modem  in- 
stance of  Lincoln — doubly  impressive  be- 
cause his  life  was  so  singrularly  efficient 
and  the  books  that  moulded  him  were  so 
great  and  so  few.  Mr.  Herbert  Croly,  in 
"The  Promise  of  American  Life,"  says: 

"With  the  sound  instinct  of  a  well-bal- 
anced intelligence,  Lincoln  seized  upon 
the  three  available  books,  the  eamest 
study  of  which  might  best  help  to  develop 
harmoniously  a  strong  and  many-sided  in- 
telligence. He  seized,  that  is,  upon  the 
Bible,  Shakespeare,  and  Euclid." 

The  assiduous  study  of  Euclid  made  Lin- 
coln an  intellectual  rail-splitter.  He  used 
to  lie  abed  at  nights  in  the  inns  on  his  law 
circuit  and  split  Euclid's  rails  by  the  light 
of  a  tallow  dip.  Shakespeare,  that  "priest 
to  us  all  of  the  wonder  and  bloom  of  the 
world,"  broadened  and  deepened  his  very 
human  sensibilities;  while  "the  grand 
simplicities  of  the  Bible"  nourished  and 
directed  his  will.  His  life  was  supremely 
efficient  because  it   was  harmonious  and 
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full.  He  was  not  a  typically  intellectual 
man,  nor  a  domlnantly  emotional  man,  nor 
yet  an  indomitably  practical  man;  he  was 
better  than  any  of  these:  he  was  a  man. 
He  "saw  life  steadily  and  saw  it  whole" — 
and  his  great  books  exactly  helped  him  to 
this  wholesome  ease  of  the  spirit,  this 
rounded  efficiency  of  character. 

The  chief  need  of  the  merely  efficient 
man  is  character.  Books  help  to  give  him 
that,  if  wisely  chosen  and  properly  di- 
gested. Among  the  elements  of  character, 
for  example,  is  a  reasonable  modesty;  a 
sense  of  proportion  and  relative  values, 
to  keep  a  man  from  making  a  fool  of  him- 
self by  thinking  of  himself  more  highly 
than  he  ought  to  think.  Now,  one  of  the 
dangers  of  the  merely  efficient  man,  who 
has  not  read  the  great  books,  is  his  danger 
of  coming  to  the  pass  when  he  will  have 
to  carry  a  shoe-spoon  around  with  him  to 
put  his  hat  on  with.  Tour  merely  efficient 
man  is  liable  to  be  worried  with  the  never- 
absent  notion  that  he  has  got  to  be  proving 
all  the  time  that  he  is  Just  as  good  a  man 
as  you  are,  and  probably  a  little  bit  better. 
Owen  Wister  hits  it  off  neatly  as  one  of 
our  national  traits: 

''We  cannot  seem  to  let  ourselves  alone; 
we  must  talk  when  there  is  nothing  to  say; 
we  must  joke — especially  we  must  joke- 
when  there  is  no  need  for  it,  and  when  no- 
body asked  to  be  entertained.  This  is  the 
nervousness  of  democracy;  we  are  un- 
certain if  the  other  man  thinks  we  are  'as 
good'  as  he  is;  therefore  we  must  prove 
that  we  are,  at  first  sight,  by  some  sort 
of  performance." 

The  most  grotesquely  humorous  per- 
formance of  this  sort  that  has  ever  come 
under  my  notice  is  itself  in  the  shape  of 
a  book — O  books!  what  crimes  are  com- 
mitted in  your  name! — ^printed  by  a  merely 
efficient  man  for  the  apparent  purpose  of 
declaring  that  he  is  a  great  deal  smarter 
than  any  of  those  who  ordinarily  write 
books  or  read  books  or  teach  books.  He 
is  a  highly  efficient  person,  he  is  even  a 
"captain  of  industry,"  with  a  store  of  in- 
dustriously acquired  technical  knowledge, 
although  he  is  not,  thank  Mercury,  the 
product    of   a    technical    school — being   a 


self-made  man  who  worships  his  creator 
every  day.  The  book  is  deliciously  hu- 
morous, but  naively,  unconsciously  so. 
My  point  is,  that  if  the  author  (whose 
name  might  be  Croesus  Malvolio,  but 
isn't)  had  ever  read  half  a  dozen  great 
books  in  his  life,  he  would  never  have 
thought  of  writing  this  one;  they  would 
mercifully  have  saved  him  from  writing 
himself  down,  as  it  were,  in  this  ludicrous 
attempt  to  demonstrate  that  a  man  may 
be  a  ver>'  great  and  important  personage 
indeed  without  an  iota  of  education  or 
culture. 

In  the  presence  of  the  great  books  the 
fool  is  silent  and  the  knave  afraid.  Upon 
him  who  snubs  their  noble  company  they 
may  wreak  a  terrible  revenge. 

There  is  a  single  writer  of  whose  works 
even  a  cursory  knowledge  will  prevent 
the  twentieth-century  enthusiast  from  the 
flamboyancy  of  ignorant  pride.  He  lived 
four  hundred  years  before  Christ,  yet  he 
wrote  what  Professor  Paul  Shorey  calls 
"a  book  of  tomorrow."  "The  division  of 
labor,  specialization,  the  limitation  of  the 
right  of  private  property,  the  industrial 
and  political  equality  of  women,  the  im- 
provement of  the  human  breed  by  arti- 
ficial selection,  the  omnipotence  of  public 
opinion,  the  reform  of  the  letter  of  the 
creeds  to  save  their  spirit,  the  proscrip- 
tion of  unwholesome  art  and  literature, 
the  reorganization  of  education,  the  kinder- 
garten method,  the  endowment  of  re- 
search, the  application  of  the  higher 
mathematics  to  astronomy  and  physics — 
such  are  some  of  the  divinations,  the 
modernisms,  of  that  wonderful  work," 
The  Republic  of  Plato:  to  say  nothing  of 
its  brilliant  and  compelling  poetry. 

The  great  books  implant  modesty  in 
the  efficient  man,  and  they  also  ripen  his 
tolerance  into  a  positive  broad  generosity. 
He  has  thought  of  the  medieval  ages  as  un- 
relievedly  dark;  but  an  essay  like  that  of 
Frederic  Harrison's  shows  him  that  the 
thirteenth  century  was  only  a  little  less 
wonderful  than  the  nineteenth,  while 
Storrs's  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  lights  the 
"dark  ages"  with  beacons.  His  wholesale 
contempt  for  paganism  may  be  tempered 
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by  another  Americaa  historical  writer,  Mr. 
James  Freeman  Clarke,  while  his  Ignorant 
"Jingoism"  may  get  Its  antidote  In  Gold- 
win  Smith's  political  history  of  this  coun- 
try, and  his  patriotism  be  illuminated  by 
a  reading  of  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  and 
Bryce.  Should  he  be  Southern,  he  will 
read  the  letters  and  addresses  of  Lincoln; 
or  Northern,  the  recollections  and  letters 
of  Lee.  In  either  case  he  will  be  a  better 
American.  A  history  of  philosophy  will 
relieve  him  from  the  bigotry  of  science 
and  from  a  cheap  contempt  for  pure  spec- 
ulation. A  dipping  into  the  red-blooded 
heroic  life  of  Martin  Luther  will  teach 
him  that  the  German  Reformation  was 
worth  while,  although  he  read  of  it  in  the 
balanced  pages  of  Mr.  Lilly,  as  well  as  in 
the  bludgeon  chapters  of  Carlyle.  When 
discussing  the  universal  hope  of  immor- 
tality he  will  not  affect  to  forget  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Ingersoll 
lecturers  have  done;  broad  minded  enough 
to  revere  the  great  pagans,  he  will  be 
brave  enough  to  acknowledge  Christianity 
as  a  historic  fact  of  considerable  import- 
ance, to  say  the  least.  From  Japan  and 
China  he  may  learn  that  a  genuine  civiliza- 
tion may  be  built  upon  totally  different 
architectural  plans  from  those  employed 
by  the  Occident,  and  he  will  acquire  a 
new  and  healthy  respect  for  old  Asia. 
There  Is  nothing  more  awakening  and 
stimulating  to  a  dormant  sense  of  catho- 
licity than  this — to  make  for  oneself  the 
Intellectual  discovery  of  Asia. 

"Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken; 

Or  like  stout  Cortez  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific  .   .   . 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  In  Darlen.' 


»» 


The  great  books,  while  enlarging  the 
scope  of  the  sympathies,  also  deepen  and 
enrich  them.  Such  books  not  only  teach 
a  man  to  respect  other  nations  and  ages — 
they  do  what  is  better;  they  help  him  to 
know  men.  To  the  efficient  man  nothing 
else  is  quite  so  important  as  this.  If  the 
engineer  is  to  know  the  men  of  his  kind, 
with  whom  he  has  to  deal  far  more  for- 
midably or  intimately,  as  you  please,  than 


with  bridges  or  dsmamos,  he  must  read 
them  in  the  pages  of  the  great  writers  of 
English,  at  least,  from  Chaucer  and 
Shakespeare  to  Rudyard  Kipling  and  Mark 
Twain. 

To  me  this  is  the  chief  glory,  as  it  is 
the    unsurpassed    distinction,   of    Charles 
Dickens:  that  he  built  up  a  human  labora- 
tory with   his   books,   wherein  you   may 
study  at  your  leisure  the  salient  types  of 
the  every-day  folk  that  you  meet  on  the 
street  or  in  parlors  or  churches  or  slums, 
so   that   you  have   a   mental    card-index 
ready  at  hand  for  classifying  almost  any 
new  acquaintance,  provided  only  that  he 
have  the  slightest  affinity  for  caricature. 
You  may  see  a  mild  Pecksniff  marching 
down  the  aisle  of  almost  any  Protestant 
church   of   a   Sunday,   while    Merry    and 
Cherry    sit    demurely    in    his    pew    well 
towards  the  front    I  know  at  least  one 
Mr.  Lorry  here  in  Pasadena,  and  have  met 
Sidney  Carton  and  Lucie  Manette  in  the 
flesh.    I  used  to  know  Mlcawber  and  have 
even  seen  Uriah  Heep  blowing  down  the 
friendly  ear  of  a  village  doctor's  mule. 
Mr.  Boffin  and  Jenny  Wren  and  the  scal- 
awag Silas  Wegg  are  our  mutual  friends. 
Who  does  not  know  and  love  Tom  Pinch 
and    Mark   Tapley   and    Little    Nell    and 
Captain  Cuttle  and  the  Dombey  boy,  as 
well  as  David  Copperfield  himself,  to  say 
nothing  of  Peggotty  and  Aunt  Betsy?  The 
progeny  of  Mr.  Gradgrind  still  survive,  a 
type  of  the  unflttest,  in  the  modem  school, 
while  the  Podsnaps  and  the  Veneerings 
continue    to    bourgeon    in    contemporary 
society,  and  Bill  Sykes  and  Fagan  infest 
our  modem  slums.    I  do  not  speak  now  of 
Dickens'  vast  beneficent  Influence  in  less- 
ening the  square  miles  of  slum  areas  in 
our  cities,  in  redeeming  the  more  hideous 
horrors  of  the  Jails,  in  straightening  oat 
the  schools  and  the  courts  of  chancery, 
in  brightening  childhood.    He  is  one  of 
the  most  efficient  humanitarians  of  any 
age.    But  at  present  I  speak  of  him  aa  a 
powerful   and   delightful   psychologist,   of 
whom  it  may  be  said  as  of  no  other  Eng- 
lish author,  that  he  actually  creates  his 
characters,  so  that  you  do  not  remember 
them  as  having  been  met  in  a  book,  but 
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as  having  been  actually  known  and  loved 
or  dreaded  in  a  life  that  you  lived  in  com- 
pany with  this  "cockney  novelist"  at  whom 
some  critics  sneer. 

In  the  really  great  humanists  of  E^nglish 
literature  jou  get  down  to  the  radical  laws 
of  truth  as  afCecting  humanity.  Take 
Shakespeare,  for  example.  He  is  not  a 
conscious  preacher  of  moralities — far  from 
it  Indeed,  he  is  not  a  conscious  preacher 
or  teacher  of  ansrthing,  because  he  never 
intended  any  of  his  writings,  except  some 
of  his  short  poems,  for  a  life  between 
book-covers;  his  plays  were  written  to 
satisfy  the  clamor  of  the  stage,  and  he 
doubtless  never  dreamed  of  their  immor- 
tality when  he  begot  them.  But  what  a 
teacher  of  profound  human  truth  is  he 
become!  How  clearly  (for  example),  and 
with  what  passionate  earnestness,  does  he 
set  forth  the  workings  of  treachery,  which 
to  him  was  the  quintessence  of  sin, — the 
canker  eating  out  the  heart  of  man,  the 
worm  that  kills  truth,  the  acid  rust  that 
breaks  the  ties  of  human  brotherhood. 

In  Hamlet  you  see  all  the  bonds  break- 
ing. Human  ties  snap  harshly,  one  by 
one — ^the  bond  between  ruler  and  subject, 
the  bond  between .  mother  and  son,  the 
bond  between  maiden  and  lover,  the  bond 
between  friend  and  friend — and  it  all 
grows  out  of  a  single  act  of  treachery  be- 
tween brother  and  brother.  Likewise 
the  three  tragedies  that  reveal  the  prog- 
ress of  spiritual  struggle  in  Shakespeare's 
soul  deal  severally  with  the  sundering  of 
sacred  ties.  In  Macbeth  it  is  ruler  and  sub- 
ject, in  Lear  it  is  fathers  and  children,  in 
Othello,  husband  and  wife — and  through 
them  all  creeps  the  shadow  of  Judas, 
clothed  now  in  some  queenly  giant  shape  of 
"steely  feminine  cruelty,"  or  again  in 
glittering  heroic  armor  or  in  kingly  trap- 
pings, or  yet  again  in  the  most  perfect 
garments  of  lago.  Nowhere  save  in  the 
pages  of  Holy  Writ  itself  is  treachery  made 
8o  terrible,  or  falsehood  so  revolting,  or  a 
lying  life  so  black,  as  when  we  see  these 
Telvet-footed  devils  in  their  prime.  The 
measure  of  Shakespeare's  greatness  as  a 
moral  teacher  is  discerned  when  you  com- 
pare his  treatment  of  sin  with  the  treatr 


ment  which  modem  "moralists"  such  as 
Zola  accord  to  crime.  In  the  latter  case 
the  esthetic  sense  is  rudely  shocked;  but 
Shakespeare  leaves  you  with  a  shuddering 
horror  for  sin  in  its  acme  and  essence. 

In  these  days  when,  as  ETmerson  says, 
we  need  to  revise  our  theory  of  success, 
it  is  Shakespeare  that  helps  us  to  do  it 
The  example  reaches  its  summit  in  Lear. 
There  is  the  poor  old  king  on  the  moor- 
land, ragged,  pinch-bellied,  bleeding;  his 
companions  only  heightening  his  misery 
— the  crazy  clown  with  his  whimpering 
wit,  crazy  Tom  with  his  blood-curdling 
folly.  The  storm  beats  and  howls,  the 
lightning  flashes,  the  heavens  bellow  with 
woe;  and  all  the  time  the  serpent's  tooth 
is  gnawing  at  the  old  king's  heart.  Then 
later  you  see  him  with  the  dead  Cordelia. 
Shakespeare  could  have  spared  her  to 
him  if  he  had  followed  the  ancient  story 
as  he  found  it;  but  he  is  not  that  kind  of 
a  moralist  This  modem  Job  will  face 
the  hard  facts  as  they  are,  though  they 
wrench  the  marrow  from  the  Joints.  And 
so  we  see  her  with  the  hangman's  livid 
mark  about  her  neck,  dead  in  the  old 
king's  arms.  But  look  you!  Do  you  not 
feel  in  that  moment,  as  you  view  the 
lowest  depths  of  mortal  woe,  that  you 
would  rather  be  the  poor  old  Jabbering 
I^ar,  or  the  stark  and  sallow  thing  that 
was  Cordelia,  than  the  triumphant  smiling 
duke  upon  his  throne?  This  is  what 
Shakespeare  has  done  for  us:  he  has 
stripped  innocence  and  purity  so  bare 
that  you  see  them  as  nothing  but  a  name; 
he  has  surrounded  them  and  clothed  them 
with  failure,  with  abject  ruin,  with  utter 
and  absolute  loss,  while  wrong  sits  smil- 
ing on  the  throne;  hut  he  haa  made  you 
envy  the  vanquiahed. 

Macbeth  is  the  moral  counterpart  to 
King  Lear.  It  shows  the  other  side,  and 
in  detail;  depicting  the  triumph  of  un- 
righteousness, but  showing  by  far  subtler 
methods  than  didacticism  that  such  a 
triumph  is  failure.  Lear  illustrates  the 
victory  of  defeat;  Macbeth,  the  failure  of 
success.  The  lord  and  his  lady  accom- 
plish everything  for  which  they  have 
plotted;  but  her  outraged  woman's  nature 
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takes  revenge,  being  too  frail  for  such 
heavy  business.  First  comes  woeful 
dreaming,  and  then  a  tortured  death.  As 
for  him,  he  is  highly  efficient;  he  achieves 
success.  He  is  the  man  of  destiny;  his 
luck  has  not  yet  failed  him;  he  is  at  the 
very  summit  of  prosperity.  But  listen! 
From  the  height  of  his  perfect  ambition  he 
utters  that  hopeless,  heartbroken  cry  about 
the  sear  and  yellow  leaf — of  "curses,  not 
loud,  but  deep."  That  is  Shakespeare's 
moral  Judgment  of  "the  gospel  of  success," 
although  the  phrase  had  not  been  minted 
in  his  time.  It  is  a  lesson  we  need  at  this 
hour.  The  efficient  man  who  triumphs 
really  fails  unless  he  triumphs  righteously. 
Thus  the  great  books  reveal  the  radical 
truths  of  humanity,  and  teach  the  deep 
lessons  of  character. 

I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  believe 
that  your  efficient  man  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  his  Bible.  I  do  not  allude  now  to 
its  literary  majesty  and  beauty;  reams 
have  been  written  recently  in  praise  of 
"that  vast  Oriental  beaker  brimming  with 
poetry,"  as  Victor  Hugo  has  called  it;  and 
here  in  America  Richard  G.  Moulton  is 
doing  a  man's  work  in  unveiling  it,  a  ver- 
itable hidden  Orail  these  several  centuries. 
I  praise  it  now  not  as  a  vessel  of  beauty, 
though  it  is  that  too,  but  as  the  true 
"chalice  of  the  grapes  of  God,"  whereof  If 
a  man  drink  valiantly  he  may  know  the 
truth  that  makes  men  truly  free. 

A  knowledge  of  the  great  books  will  be- 
get self-confidence,  and  that  is  a  good 
gift  of  efficiency.  I  think  that  history 
and  biography  tend  especially  to  do  this. 
In  our  enthusiasm  for  the  present  we  must 
not  ignore  the  past;  it  has  sap  for  our 
sinews,  Inspiration  for  our  hardest  en- 
deavor. To  cut  oneself  off  from  the  past 
is  to  break  with  the  record  of  human 
experience.  The  efficient  man  should  find 
the  line  of  historical  continuity  which 
binds  him  to  the  race,  trace  it,  and  so  link 
himself  in  the  chain  of  universal  endeavor. 
He  discovers  that  he  is  what  he  is  be- 
cause the  past  has  made  him  what  he  is; 
the  clash  of  ancient  arms,  the  rush  of 
centuries,  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations, 
have  all  mixed  in  the  molding  of  a  man. 


So  a  thoughtfully  directed  study  of  his- 
tory brings  a  large  and  noble  self-respect 
to  be  gained  in  no  other  way.  History  is 
the  memory  of  the  race.  It  heightens  the 
sense  of  identity  which  the  individual 
memory  had  established.  It  multiplies 
the  lessons  of  wisdom  indefinitely  by  broad- 
ening the  imagined  experience — ^teaching 
the  conservation  of  past  good  and  the 
avoidance  of  what  the  race  has  learned  to 
be  futile  or  evil;  and  thus  stiffens  a  man's 
self-confidence  while  limbering  and  Indeed 
liquefsring  his  self-esteem. 

Biography  is  of  comparable  value,  even 
though  history  be  not,  in  Carlyle's  phrase, 
the  mere  biography  of  great  men.  It  is 
a  good  thing  to  come  close  to  these  giants, 
and  feel  the  touch  of  nature  that  makes  us 
all  akin.  They  help  us  to  mount  obstacles 
by  the  splendor  of  lustrous  example;  but 
they  also  keep  us  from  despair  of  our  fol- 
lies as  we  smile  at  their  foibles,  and  cheer 
us  in  the  humdrum  tedium  of  the  common 
lot.  I  like  to  know  that  Shakespeare, 
the  supremest  of  poets,  kept  a  practical  eye 
to  the  windward  of  business  affairs,  and 
so  prospered;  I  even  like  to  think  that  In 
his  youth  he  may  have  poached.  It  is 
good  to  see  our  own  cold  Washington 
fling  an  inkstand  at  the  head  of  one  of  his 
pinchbeck  soldiers — much  better  than  to 
swallow  poor  old  Weems's  pious  lie  about 
the  hatchet;  and  it  is  delightful  to  hide 
behind  a  tree  while  the  father  of  his 
country  rolls  upon  the  ground  in  fits  of 
laughter  over  the  plight  of  the  young  men 
and  the  peddler.  Then  there  is  Tennyson, 
groping  on  his  knees  amid  the  grass  below 
his  window  in  the  dewy  English  morning, 
searching  earnestly  for  his  smelly  pipe, 
and  sweeping  up  carefully  the  crumbs  of 
his  precious  tobacco,  he  having  impuls- 
ively "sworn  off"  smoking  just  the  night 
before,  and  tossed  out  the  devil's  Imple- 
ments altogether.  One  knows,  moreover, 
that  Robert  Browning  could  not  be  a  prig 
or  a  pedant  when  one  hears  him  jovially 
exclaiming  that  when  Sordello  was  first 
written  only  two  beings  in  the  universe 
knew  its  meaning —  "Ood  and  Robert 
Browning;  now  God  alone  knows,"  says 
he.    Martin  Luther  is  a  pleasanter  picture 
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punching  the  gentle  Philip  in  the  short 

ribs  over  a  sophisticated  bit  of  exegesis 

than  when  refusing  to  shake  hands  with 

Zwingli;  and  the  apostles  themselves  are 

more    lovable    companions    in   the   frank 

undress  of   New   Testament   Greek   than 

when  clothed  with  the  euphemisms  of  a 

pure    but   at   the   same   time   puritanical 

English.    They  all  had  humanity;  so  have 

we;   and  it  makes  a  man  bolder  for  the 

efficient  life  if  he  can  come  into  homespun 

earthy  contact  with  those  ''dead  but  scep- 

t'red  sovereigns  who  rule  us  from  their 

urns.'*     They    swing    scepters    now;    but 

once  upon  a  time  they  swung  crutches  or 

walking  canes   or    inkstands    or   hockey 

sticks,  and  it  is  good  to  know  it.    So  we 

Sive  thanks  to  the  awful  great,  with  Sidney 

Lanier,  for 

"  .   .   .   .  your  little   mole   that  marks 
You  brother   and   your   kinship   seals   to 
man." 
That,  while  it  is  not  the  chief  good,  is 
one  of  the  good  things  of  biography. 

There  remains  the  one  supreme  reason 
for  reading  the  great  books — "Just  for 
fun.*'  I  don't  want  to  be  conscious  of 
ulterior  motives  when  I  play  tennis  or 
undertake  golf  or  read  Keats — I  Just  want 
to  enjoy  myself.  The  benefits  may  come 
of  themselves;  they  should  be  "benefits 
forgot"  while  they  are  coming.  There 
are  few  enjoyments  equal  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  literature  read  "Just  for  fun." 
This  pleasure  may  begin  in  early  youth, 
and  continue  throughout  old  age,  until  it 
becomes  a  pleasure  of  memory  as  well  as 
a  delight  of  daily  renewal ;  lifting  us  above 
the  petty  and  sordid  cares  of  life  into  the 
faery  realm  of  the  imagination,  where  we 
eat  ambrosia  and  drink  nectar  as  we  will. 
It  is  only  in  the  thoughtful  analytic  moods 
that  we  realize  what  has  been  done  for  us. 
Charles  EHiot  Norton  has  described  it 
admirably  In  his  introduction  to  the  study 
of  Dante.    He  says: 

"To  acquire  a  love  for  the  best  poetry, 
and  a  Just  understanding  of  it,  is  the  chief 
end  of  the  study  of  literature;  for  it  is  by 
means  of  poetry  that  the  imagination  is 
quickened,  matured,  and  Invigorated,  and 
it  la  only  through  the  exercise  of  his  im- 


agination that  man  can  live  a  life  that  is 
in  a  true  sense  worth  living.  For  it  Is  the 
imagination  which  lifts  him  from  the  petty, 
transient  and  physical  interests  that  en- 
gross the  greater  part  of  his  time  and 
thoughts  in  self-regarding  pursuits,  to  the 
large,  permanent,  and  spiritual  interests 
that  ennoble  his  nature,  and  transform 
him  from  a  solitary  individual  into  a  mem- 
ber of  the  brotherhood  of  the  human  race.** 

It  is  not  needful  to  "scorn  delights'*  in 
order  to  "live  laborious  days"  if  only  we 
keep  company  with  those  who  either 
"build  the  lofty  rhyme"  or  the  more 
spacious  palaces  of  prose. 

So,  then,  let  us  forget  all  about  efficiency, 
and  steal  a  Journey  every  chance  we  get 
to  the  orchards  of  the  Hesperldes.  Swing 
hands  with  Homer  and  Dumas,  with  Cer- 
vantes and  dear  R.  L.  S.  through  lands  of 
adventuresome  delight,  whether  it  be 
"far  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy," 
or  on  Treasure  Island.  Ehilist  with  Ten- 
nyson in  the  Table  Round,  go  afield  with 
Shelley  and  Queen  Mab,  stand  tiptoe  with 
Keats  upon  his  little  hill,  become  a  strayed 
reveler  with  Arnold,  a  mariner  or  a  moun- 
taineer with  Coleridge,  or  "a  Ood-intoxl- 
cated  man"  with  Robert  Browning.  Liot 
Carlyle  stir  you  with  his  heroes,  or  Dick- 
ens make  you  laugh  and  weep  with  hum- 
bler folk.  Let  Shakespeare  take  you  by 
the  hand,  make  friends  with  Goethe,  and 
do  not  stand  in  far-ofC  awe  of  Plato  or  of 
Moses,  but  make  boldly  up  to  them  all, 
and  company  with  them.  That  is  what  I 
would  say  to  the  efficient  man  chiefly,  if 
I  could.  Let  him  forget  himself  and  his 
efficiency  in  those  who  minister  of  Joy; 
and  he  will  not  only  find  the  friction  and 
waste  of  his  life  reduced  towards  their 
minimum,  but  he  will  also  get  his  head  up 
into  a  world  where  men  can  breathe. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  address  the 
session  adjourned. 

FIFTH  GENERAL  SESSION 

(Shakespeare  Club,  Wednesday,  May 
24,  2:30  p.  m.) 

Joint  session  of  the  American  library 
association  and  the  California  library  asso- 
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elation.  Miss  Alice  S.  Tyler,  presiding  for 
the  former,  and  Mr.  L.  W.  Ripley  for  the 
latter. 

(Miss  Tyler  takes  the  chair.) 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  now  come  to  the 
closing  session  of  this  annual  conference 
and  in  the  vicissitudes  of  conduct  of  meet- 
ings, it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  have  the 
honor  of  introducing  to  this  assembly  the 
president  of  the  California  library  associ- 
ation, Mr.  L.  W.  Ripley,  who  will  preside 
during  the  California  program  and  present 
to  you  our  distinguished  visitors. 

(Mr.  Ripley  takes  the  chair.) 

The  CHAIRMAN:  California  is  a  proud 
state  just  now,  for  we  are  told  that  we  have 
advanced  further  in  reform  legislation  than 
any  other  state  in  the  Union,  and  there  is 
just  one  man  in  California  that  can  claim 
the  largest  share  of  credit  for  such  a  state 
of  affairs.  President  David  Starr  Jordan, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  said  that  all  good  citizens 
throughout  America  could  rejoice  with  the 
Republicans  of  California  in  having  se- 
lected a  governor  who  was  a  man  before 
he  was  a  governor.  In  introducing  the  next 
speaker  to  you,  I  wish  to  present  a  man 
who  is  giving  California  the  best  that  is 
in  him,  a  true  servant  of  the  people,  HI- 
RAM W.  JOHNSON,  governor  of  the  state 
of  California. 

Governor  Johnson  gave  a  very  stirring 
presentation  of  the  political  issues  at  pres- 
ent before  the  citizens  of  California,  dwell- 
ing upon  the  "recall";  "initiative  and  ref- 
erendum"; how  the  state  has  been  freed 
from  railroad  rule;  and  what  the  recent 
legislature  had  accomplished  along  reform 
lines. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  have  another 
native  son  with  us,  a  man  who  has  turned 
the  searchlight  of  truth  into  the  darkest 
comers  of  our  social  and  business  affairs, 
and  he  will  speak  to  us  on  the  position  that 
the  library  can  occupy  in  a  democracy.  I 
present,  with  pleasure,  Mr.  LINCOLN 
STEFFENS. 

Mr.  StefCens  spoke  of  the  recent  re- 
forms in  public  affairs,  pointing  out  how 
librarians  could  further  this  good  work. 
As  he  spoke  extempore  he  prefers  that  his 
remarks  be  not  printed. 


The  CHAIRMAN:  We  will  now  have  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  an  address  on 
"What  the  world  of  literature  owes  to 
Callfomia,"  by  Dr.  GEORGE  WHARTON 
JAMES. 

Dr.  James  said  that  the  hand  of  destiny 
had  been  for  generations  steadily  pointing 
to  California  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  that  de- 
velopment and  population  from  the  dawn 
of  history  had  been  steadily  pushing  west- 
ward; that  California,  by  its  remarkable 
scenery,  diversity  of  climate  and  products, 
was  well  equipped  for  receiving  this  influx. 
He  depicted  in  glowing  terms  the  various 
charms  of  the  region,  its  climate,  moun- 
tains, coast  line  and  varied  beaches,  pic- 
turesque rocks,  and  harbors,  its  mysterious 
deserts,  forests,  rivers,  and  islands,  and 
called  attention  to  the  influence  which  all 
of  these  factors  had  had  on  literature.  Its 
literature  had  also  been  influenced  by  the 
numerous  political  changes  of  the  last  hun- 
dred years,  and  by  its  romantic  and  thrill- 
ing settlement  and  early  days,  accompanied 
by  such  hardships  and  such  dramatic  situ- 
ations. 

Dr.  James  then  mentioned  briefly  a  large 
number  of  California  authors,  beginning 
with  the  Indian  tribes  whose  literature 
has  been  partially  preserved  by  such  trans- 
lators as  Jeremiah  Curtin,  Charles  F.  Lnm- 
mis,  Joaquin  Miller,  Mary  Austin  and 
others.  Next  in  order  came  the  epoch  of 
Spanish  discovery  and  the  literature  of  the 
padres,  followed  in  turn  by  the  era  of  the 
pioneers.  California  names  in  literature  are 
many,  among  the  most  prominent  men- 
tioned by  the  speaker  being  Mark  Twain, 
Bret  Harte,  Joaquin  Biiller,  Charles  War- 
ren Stoddard,  Noah  Brooks,  Clarence  King, 
Joseph  Le  Conte,  John  Muir,  Charles  Fred- 
erick Holden,  David  Starr  Jordan,  Stewart 
Edward  White,  Mary  Austin,  John  C.  Van 
Dyke,  Olive  Thome  Miller,  Charles  F.  Lum- 
mis,  Edwin  Markham,  Ina  Coolbrlth,  Ed- 
ward Rowland  Sill,  Frank  Norris,  Helen 
Hunt  Jackson,  Gellett  Burgess,  Gertrade 
Atherton,  Eleanor  Gates,  Frances  Charles, 
Jack  London  and  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft 
In  conclusion  the  speaker  expressed  his 
opinion  that  for  the  Paciflc  Coast  region 
there  was  not  only  the  possibility  but  the 
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certainty  of  the  deyelopment  of  the  highest 
in  literature  and  civilization  that  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  That  ends  the 
California  program  and  Miss  Tyler  will 
preside  over  this  session  until  its  adjourn- 
ment. 

(Miss  Tyler  takes  the  chair.) 
The  CHAIRMAN:  There  are  some  matters 
of  business  that  must  of  necessity  be  taken 
up  in  this  closing  session  of  the  meeting. 
First  we  will  ask  if  there  is  any  unfinished 
business  that  has  come  over  to  us  from 
the  previous  session.  Probably  it  would 
be  well  at  this  time  for  the  Secretary 
to  make  such  announcements  as  are  neces- 
sary. 

The  SECRETARY:  At  the  direction  of 
the  ESxecutive  Board  last  night,  the  Secre- 
tary sent  the  following  telegram  for  the 
Association. 

May  23,  1911. 

Dr.  JOHN  S.  BILLINGS, 

Director  N.  Y.  Public  Library, 
New  York  City. 

The  American  library  association  in  con- 
ference at  Pasadena  sends  congratulations 
to  authorities  of  the  public  library  and 
citizens  of  New  York  on  the  auspicious 
opening  of  the  greatest  of  mimiclpal  li- 
braries in  the  noble  building  dedicated  to- 
day. GEORGE  B.  UTLEY, 

Secretary. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  At  this  juncture,  it 
seems  to  me  well  that  we  should  hear  from 
our  Committee  on  resolutions,  Mr.  Geo.  S. 
Godard,  chairman. 

Mr.  Godard  presented  the  following 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
RESOLUTIONS 

RESOLVED:  That  the  grateful  thanks  of 
the  American  library  association  are  due 
and  are  hereby  given  to  those  who  by 
their  united  efforts  have  made  this  our 
Thirty-third  annual  meeting  so  successful. 

First:  To  those  who  assisted  in  the 
program:  Willard  Huntington  Wright,  of 
Los  Angeles;  Dr.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler, 
President  University  of  California;  Dr.  J. 
A.  B.  Scherer,  President  Throop  Polytech- 
nic Institute;  Hon.  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  Gov- 
ernor of  California;  Mr.  Lincoln  Steffens, 


and  Dr.  George  Wharton  James,  whose  sev- 
eral addresses  have  added  much  to  the 
meetings;  and  to  Mr.  A.  C.  Vroman,  whose 
illustrated  lecture  on  California  Missions 
will  long  be  remembered. 

Second:  To  the  Pasadena  Local  Com- 
mittee of  arrangements.  Miss  N.  M.  Russ, 
librarian  of  the  Pasadena  public  library. 
Chairman,  and  her  Board  of  trustees,  for 
the  hearty  welcome  extended  and  abundant 
provision  made  for  our  comfort  and  en- 
tertainment 

Third:  To  the  Shakespeare  Club  and 
its  president,  Miss  Anna  L.  Meeker,  for 
the  courtesies  extended  to  us  in  providing 
so  convenient  and  comfortable  a  meeting 
place. 

Fourth:  To  the  Pasadena  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  Los  Angeles  library  board 
and  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  cordial 
hospitality  shown  us  and  to  the  dtizena  who 
kindly  made  it  possible  for  us  to  acquaint 
ourselves  with  the  beauties  of  their  cities. 

Fifth:  To  the  ladies  of  Pasadena  and 
librarian  and  friends  of  the  Long  Beach 
public  library,  who  so  thoughtfully  and  gen- 
erously met  us  with  flowers  at  San  Bernar- 
dino, and  provided  flowers  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  our  several  rooms. 

Sixth:  To  the  management  of  the  Hotel 
Maryland  for  unfailing  courtesies  and  ex- 
cellent service  rendered. 

Seventh:  To  the  representatives  of  the 
press  who  have  done  so  much  to  make 
accessible,  both  here  in  California  and  at 
our  homes,  the  proceedings  of  our  several 
meetings. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
GEO.  S.  GODARD, 
DEBiARCHUS  C.  BROWN, 
MARY  F.  ISOM, 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Mr.  GODARD:  Madam  Chairman,  I  move 
the  aoceptance  of  the  report  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

A  DE7LEGATE:  Second  the  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  It  is  moved  and 
seconded  that  the  report  be  accepted  and 
the  resolutions  adopted.  I  know  it  will  give 
you  all  great  pleasure  to  vote  for  this  and 
thus  express  the  sentiment  which  the  Com- 
mittee have  so  well  voiced.  All  those  who 
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are  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  this  report 

and  its  resolutions  will  indicate  it  by  rising. 

(The  vote  was  unanimous.) 

Mr.  HILL:   Madam  Chairman,  following 

the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions, 

I  beg  to  submit  the  following  minute  for 

the  expression  of  the  association: 

"The  American  library  association, 
assembled  at  its  Thirty-third  annual  meet- 
ing, sends  greeting  to  Miss  Helen  E. 
Haines,  of  Pasadena,  who  has  been  so  in- 
strumental in  drawing  this  Association  to 
this  lovely  state.  It  is  with  sincere  regret 
we  note  her  absence  from  our  Association 
and  we  desire  to  thank  her  for  the  splendid 
work  she  has  done  for  libraries  and  to  ex- 
press the  wish  that  she  may  soon  return  to 
us  improved  in  strength  and  health." 

I  move  the  adoption  of  that  minute,  it 
now  being  in  the  form  of  a  resolution. 

Miss  AHERN:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  second  the  vote  of  greeting  to  be  senV 
to  one  who  for  so  many  years  was  a  famil- 
iar figure  to  the  members  of  the  American 
library  association.  To  her  interest  in  ex- 
tending the  library  service  in  general,  we 
are  all  debtors.  To  her  particular  work  in 
tite  extension  of  library  knowledge,  there 
is  a  personal  debt  on  my  part  as  one  who 
learned  much  from  the  lines  well  laid  down 
by  her  for  so  many  years.  We  are  all  grate- 
ful for  the  pleasure  we  have  had  in  Pasa- 
dena, our  chief  regret  being  that  we  are  un- 
able to  tender  to  her  personally  our  recog- 
nition of  her  part  in  bringing  us  to  this 
beautiful  city.  There  is  deeper  regret, 
also,  in  the  thought  that  her  absence  is 
caused  by  her  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
our  Association.  It  is  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  that  I  second  the  vote  of  recogni- 
tion of  Miss  Haines'  services. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Are  there  any  other 
remarks  on  this  resolution?  I  am  sure  there 
could  be  many  words  added  to  those  which 
have  been  so  beautifully  spoken  and  I 
will  ask  you  again  to  express  your  approval 
of  this  resolution  by  a  rising  vote. 

(The  vote  was  unanimous.) 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Are  there  any  other 
matters  that  should  come  before  the  Asso- 
ciation at  this  time? 

Miss  AHERN:  Many  of  you  know  of  the 
effort  of  a  numl^er  of  the  strong  members 
of  the  different  state  associations  to  bring 


about  a  closer  relation  between  the  Ameri- 
can library  association  and  the  various  li- 
brary organizations  throughout  the  country, 
for  mutual  helpfulness  in  library  work.  This 
matter  has  been  before  the  council  for 
something  over  a  year  and  has  now  come 
to  a  favorable  conclusion.  Under  the  exist- 
ing form  of  the  constitution  of  the  Ameri- 
can library  association  it  will  be  impossible 
for  this  affiliation  to  take  the  effective  and 
favorable  form  that  it  should,  and  it  is 
therefore  with  the  desire  to  bring  the 
various  associations  throughout  the  country 
into  closer  affiliation  with  the  American 
library  association  at  an  early  date  that  I 
offer  at  this  time  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  latter. 

I  move  to  amend  Section  14  of  the 
constitution  by  striking  out  such  provision 
as  is  therein  made  for  the  election  of 
twenty-five  members  by  the  Council  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  as 
the  second  paragraph  of  the  section  on 
membership: 
"Other  members  may  be  added  under  such 
conditions  and  restrictions  as  the  Associ- 
ation may  determine  by  resolution  adopted 
at  any  annual  conference  thereof,  notice  of 
such  proposed  change  having  been  given 
not  later  than  one  month  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  conference." 

So  Section  14,  amended,  shall  read  as 
follows: 

"Section  14.  Membership.  The  Council 
shall  consists  of  the  Executive  board,  the 
ex-presidents  of  the  American  library  asso- 
ciation who  continue  as  members  thereof, 
the  presidents  of  affiliated  societies  who 
are  members  of  the  Association,  and 
twenty-five  members  elected  by  the  Associ- 
ation at  large.  The  elected  members  shall 
be  chosen  five  each  year  by  the  Associ- 
ation to  hold  office  for  five  years.  Other 
members  may  be  added  under  such  condi- 
tions and  restrictions  as  the  Association 
may  determine  by  resolution  adopted  at  any 
annual  conference  thereof,  notice  of  such 
proposed  change  having  been  given  not 
later  than  one  month  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  conference." 

This  will  give  the  Association  the  power 
to  add  to  its  Council  such  members  of  the 
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Association  as  it  may  deem  desirable  to 
serve  in  such  position,  and,  as  stated  in 
the  beginning,  shortens  the  time  which 
must  elapse  before  we  may  have  the  bene- 
hi  of  the  proposed  affiliation.  I  think  there 
may  be  a  number  of  other  reasons  that 
would  support  this,  but  as  the  time  is  short, 
I  move  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  You  have  heard  the 
motion.  Is  there  a  second  to  it? 

Mr.  LEGLER:  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
seconding  the  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Tou  have  heard  the 
motion  and  it  has  been  seconded;  any  re- 
marks? 

Mr.  HILL:  I  would  merely  ask  if  there 
is  any  limit  placed  on  the  number  of  the 
Council?  It  would  appear  from  that  amend- 
ment that  all  the  members  of  the  Associ- 
ation could  be  elected  on  the  Council. 

Miss  AHERN:  "Other  members  may  be 
added  under  such  conditions  and  restric- 
tions as  the  Association  may  determine.*' 

Mr.  HILL:    An  unlimited  number? 

Miss  AHERN:  If  they  want  them. 

Mr.  ANDREIWS:  The  Council  has 
appointed  a  Committee  to  consider  the  affil- 
iation. This  Committee  has  been  asked  to 
submit  a  scheme  and  the  state 
associations  have  been  asked  to  con- 
sider that  scheme,  and  it  seems  to  me 
a  lack  of  courtesy  to  take  action  at  this 
time.  I  oppose  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment now,  not  that  I  oppose  its  ultimate 
adoption,  or  that  there  are  not  strong 
reasons  for  making  a  change  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  Council. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Any  other  remarks? 

Mr.  LEGLER:  I  think  the  question  ought 
to  be  thoroughly  understood.  Those  of  you 
who  were  present  at  the  Bretton  Woods 
conference,  when  the  Association  adopted 
the  revised  code,  by-laws  and  constitution, 
remember  that  the  discussion  centered 
around  this  particular  clause  and  that  if  it 
had  come  to  a  final  determination  by  a  vote 
upon  this  proposition  separately,  there  is 
no  question  but  that  the  amendment,  as 
proposed,  would  have  been  absolutely  and 
overwhelmingly  defeated.  It  was  adopted 
because  those  who  were  opposed  on  prin- 
ciple realized  that  it  was  essential  to  adopt 


some  modified  form  of  the  constitution,  and 
so,  as  you  will  recall,  they  waived,  for  the 
time  being,  their  objection  to  this  particu- 
lar clause  and  adopted  the  constitution  as 
a  whole,  reserving  for  themselves  the  priv- 
ilege of  drafting  such  amendments  there- 
after as  might  seem  advisable.  The  only 
argument  that  has  been  made  in  justifica- 
tion of  the  position  which  permits  the 
Council  to  add  to  its  own  membership  is 
that  the  Association  at  large  might  at  some 
time  fail  to  select  or  overlook  some  one 
who  would  prove  a  valuable  member.  It 
would  thus  be  possible  for  the  Council  to 
give  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Association 
membership  what  was  good  for  them  in- 
stead of  what  they  might  want  themselves. 
I  believe  it  is  entirely  undemocratic  not  to 
allow  an  association  to  select  for  itself  the 
members  of  the  Council.  I  think  it  advis- 
able to  add  to  our  membership  that  large 
body  of  workers  all  over  this  country  who 
to-day  have  practically  no  representation 
in  any  of  the  conferences  held  from  year 
to  year.  A  plan  was  outlined  this  morning, 
aiming  to  add  to  our  membership  some 
five  or  six  thousand  library  workers 
of  whom  at  the  present  time  we  have  only 
relatively  a  handful.  We  can  get  these 
members  if  we  can  offer  something  to  give 
them  a  personal  interest.  I  think  that  would 
be  a  mighty  good  thing.  I  am,  therefore, 
very  glad  to  second  the  resolution  pre- 
sented by  Miss  Ahem. 

Mr.  CARR:  I  suppose  a  majority  of  us 
know  this  action  will  not  be  final  but  mere- 
ly the  first  step;  and  will  require  subse- 
quent action  at  another  conference.  I  do 
not  think  there  would  be  anything  dis- 
courteous whatever  in  taking  this  tenta- 
tive step,  and  also  that  it  would  be  very 
much  in  the  interest  of  the  association  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  ANDREWS:  Let  the  president 
remind  the  members  that  only  those  who 
have  been  members  three-quarters  of  a  year 
can  vote. 

Mr.  RANCK:  This  resolution,  the  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution,  interests  me  very 
much  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  to 
bring  about  closer  relations  between  the 
local  library  organizations  of  the  country 
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and  the  national  organization,  the  A.  L.  A. 
The  feeling  I  have  about  this  is  that  while 
this  may  not  be  the  best  form  of  amend- 
ment, its  adoption  to-day  may  enable  us  to 
gain  a  year,  as  this  is  only  the  first  step. 
Therefore  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  hav- 
ing it  passed  at  this  time  and  if,  in  the 
light  of  a  year's  study  which  this  Com- 
mittee is  going  to  give  this  subject,  we  feel 
that  it  is  the  best  form  of  amendment  then 
definite  action  can  be  taken  accordingly  a 
year  hence.  By  passing  this  resolution  to- 
day we  are  certainly  putting  ourselves  in 
position  to  gain  a  year's  time. 

Mr.  LANS:  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to 
pass  an  amendment  of  this  kind.  It  seems 
to  be  extremely  indefinite  in  its  system 
and  application,  and  I  cannot  quite  imagine 
just  how  it  might  work  out.  We  want 
something  more  definite.  I  am  heartily  in 
S3rmpathy  with  the  idea  of  having  in  the 
Council  representatives  from  state  associ- 
ations and  other  associations  of  a  similar 
character  who  are  connected  with  us,  but  I 
think  the  time  to  make  arrangements  for 
that  is  after  the  subject  has  taken  a  more 
definite  shape. 

I  am  also  sorry  to  see  by  this  amendment 
the  dropping  of  what  seems  to  me  a  very 
valuable  element  of  our  present  arrange- 
ment, namely,  the  provision  for  addition  to 
the  Council  by  a  vote  of  its  own  members. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  drop 
that 

Mr.  HILXi:  For  one,  I  can't  quite  see  how 
we  are  going  to  gain  a  year  by  passing 
this  amendment,  because  the  constitution 
says  it  requires  two  years, — two  consecu- 
tive years — to  adopt  an  amendment,  and  if 
this  amendment  is  amended  now  there 
would  still  be  two  years  ahead  of  us  and 
I  feel,  while  I  am  in  sympathy  with  some 
parts  of  the  amendment,  certainly 
with  the  desire  to  affiliate  with  state 
associations,  still,  that  the  amendment 
ought  to  be  thought  over  a  little  longer  and 
a  little  more  carefully.  I  wonder  if  it  could 
be  referred  to  some  committee,  or  the 
Executive  board,  to  await  the  report  of 
that  special  committee. 

Mr.  LEQLER:  If  I  may  be  permitted  to 
answer,  very  briefly,  Mr.  Hill's  question,— 


it  seems  to  me  that  if  it  requires  two  con- 
secutive adoptions  to  amend  the  consti- 
tution, we  certainly  gain  a  year  by  adopt- 
ing the  proposed  amendment  now  rather 
than  to  let  it  go  over  for  another  year. 
Otherwise,  it  would  require  two  years  from 
now  for  final  action.  This  amendment  con- 
templates no  special  scheme  beyond  a 
general  enabling  act  to  incorporate  under 
its  provision  such  definite  plan,  as  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  for  that  purpose  may 
formulate. 

Mr.  HILL:  I  should  like  to  agree  with  the 
remarks  of  the  speaker,  but  the  resolution 
certainly  says  the  membership  may  be 
unlimited.  The  A.  L.  A.  can  put  anybody 
into  the  Council  and  the  Council  itself 
could  be  as  large  as  the  Association. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  That  would  mean 
abolishing  the  Council,  practically? 

Mr.  HILL:   PracUcally. 

Mr.  ANDREWS:  I  am  in  doubt  whether 
this  resolution,  if  adopted,  would  have  any 
legal  effect  as  long  as  the  present  pro- 
vision for  amendments  to  the  constitution 
is  in  force.  Tou  cannot  provide  for  changes 
in  the  membership  of  a  selected  body  other- 
wise than  by  amendment  of  the  organic 
law. 

Miss  AHERN:  This  amendment  will  have 
to  be  acted  upon  again  imder  the  present 
constitution,  and  that  means  certainly  two 
years  before  it  becomes  effective. 

Just  one  word  in  regard  to  Mr.  Lane's 
objection.  The  amendment  does  not  take 
from  the  Council  all  nominations  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Council.  But  the  Council  should 
be  a  small  body  and  might  well  consist 
alone  of  the  various  members  named — 
the  members  of  the  Executive  board,  the 
ex-presidents  of  the  Association,  the  presi- 
dents of  affiliated  societies  and  twenty-five 
members  selected  by  the  Council  and 
elected  by  the  Association.  Ex-presidents 
are  supposed  to  be  men  who  have  contrib- 
uted their  best  to  the  development  of  the 
Association;  the  presidents  of  affiliated 
societies,  we  take  it,  will  be  the  best  ma- 
terial they  may  have  to  offer.  There  will  be 
the  members  of  the  Executive  board,  who 
are  nominated  by  the  Council,  and  ought 
to  represent  it,  and  who  are  people  that 
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in  the  judgment  of  the  Council  will  best 
conduct  the  business  of  the  Association. 
Now,  here  comes  a  chance  for  the  Asso- 
ciation itself,  under  such  restrictions  and 
terms  as  it  may  think  best,  and  the  Asso- 
ciation itself  ought  to  have  the  power  of 
saying  what  those  restrictions  shall  be, 
to  place  certain  members  on  the  Ck)uncil. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  in  no  way  reflect- 
ing on  any  member  of  the  Ck)uncil,  for  the 
Association  at  large  to  preserve  to  itself 
the  right  to  say  that  such  other  members 
shall  be  in  the  Ck>uncil  in  addition  to  those 
which  the  Council  itself  has  proposed  shall 
be  there. 

I  want  to  refer  again  to  the  promise  that 
was  made  on  the  floor  of  the  conference 
at  Bretton  Woods  to  those  of  us  who  wished 
to  have  that  particular  clause  modified. 
The  promise  was  definitely  made  that  we 
should  be  giyen  a  chance  to  ofCer  to  the 
Association  this  amendment,  and  you  will 
also  recall  that  the  matter  went  over.  Just 
as  it  has  this  time,  until  it  was  almost  the 
close  of  the  last  business  session.  Now, 
there  is  a  whole  year  ahead  before  this 
amendment  could  become  efCective.  If,  in 
the  meantime,  the  Committee  or  the  state 
associations  shall  have  worked  out  a  plan 
of  afiUiation  and  ofCered  it  to  the  Associ- 
ation, the  Association  can  vote  as  it  pleases 
on  that  which  the  Committee  ofCers.  We 
do  not  know  at  this  time  that  it  will  accord 
with  the  constitution  as  it  is  at  present 
We  are  all  supposed  to  be  interested  in 
promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  I  don't  believe  that  we  incur 
much  danger  by  leaving  in  the  hands  of 
the  Association  itself  as  much  power  as 
is  given  by  this  amendment  when  so  many 
other  things  are  delegated  to  the  Council. 
I  would  not  have  brought  the  amendment 
in  here  at  this  time  If  there  was  any  other 
way  of  getting  it  on  record. 

Mr.  LANE:  I  understood  by  the  amend- 
ment, as  read,  that  the  provision  for  elec- 
tion of  members  by  the  Council  was  left 
out  Is  that  not  so? 

Miss  AHERN:  Not  at  aU.  The  Council 
shall  consist  of  the  Executive  board,  the 
ez-presidents  of  the  American  library  asso- 
ciation who  continue  as  members  thereof, 


the  presidents  of  affiliated  societies  who 
are  members  of  the  Association,  and 
twenty-five  members  elected  by  the  Associ- 
ation at  large.  The  elected  members  shall 
be  chosen  five  each  year  by  the  Associ- 
ation and  hold  office  for  five  years.  All  the 
nominations  are  still  made  by  the  Council. 
I  don't  see  how  the  small  body  is  any 
safer  in  its  choice  of  the  people  who  shall 
direct  the  best  efforts  of  the  Association 
than  is  the  Association  itself.  Surely  the 
created  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  cre- 
ator. 

Mr.  LANE:  May  I  add  just  one  word?  It 
seems  to  me  we  have  lost  sight  of  the 
main  object  of  the  Council.  It  provides  a 
small  body  to  discuss  library  matters  in 
a  handier  way  than  can  be  done  by  the 
larger  body  of  the  Association.  Moreover 
the  provision  of  our  constitution  which 
allows  the  Council  itself  to  add  to  its 
membership  from  those  who  may  have  been 
overlooked  seems  to  me  an  admirable  plan. 

Mr.  HILL:  WiU  the  chair  read  that  arti- 
cle which  applies  to  the  amendment  of  the 
constitution  and  those  who  are  qualified 
to  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  Secretary  will 
please  read  the  article.  (The  Secretary 
reads  Sections  25  and  2  of  the  constitu- 
tion.) 

Mr.  BLACKWELDER:  I  would  rather 
have  some  person  or  committee  delegated 
to  consider  this  question  and  give  us  a  re- 
port at  the  next  meeting  than  to  vote  for 
the  amendment  which  has  been  proposed. 

Miss  AHERN:  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
answer  any  questions  Mr.  Blackwelder  may 
ask. 

Mr.  BLACKWELDER:  The  main  ques- 
tion, which  I  do  not  think  can  be  answered, 
is  how  is  the  thing  going  to  work.  There 
is  an  indefinite  proposition  there  and  I 
would  like  to  have  a  little  more  time. 

Miss  AHERN:  Tou  have  two  years  be- 
fore it  is  adopted. 

Mr.  BLACK WELDE7R:  If  you  adopt  it  in 
one  form  tentatively  it  has  to  be  adopted 
finally  in  that  form. 

Mr.  LEQLER:  Any  action  we  take  now 
does  not  make  it  final.  Tou  have  a  whole 
year  to  make  up  your  mind  whether  on 
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the  final  vote  you  are  in  favor  or  against 
it. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Are  you  ready  for  the 
question?  All  those  in  favor  of  this  reso- 
lution as  presented  by  Miss  Ahem  will 
indicate  it  by  rising.  The  Secretary  will 
please  count  the  votes. 

Mr.  ANDREWS:  Will  the  chair  ask  those 
who  claim  to  have  two  votes  and  repre- 
sentation twice  to  so  indicate  it? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  All  those  who  claim 
to  be  represented  twice,  will  please  indi- 
cate it. 

The  Secretary  reported  number  of  votes 
cast,  50;  necessary  for  carrying  the  motion, 
38;  Affirmative  36,  negative  14.  The  motion 
was  declared  lost. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  Secretary  will 
present  the  report  on  the  meetings  of  the 
Executive  board  and  the  Council. 


REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

There  were  two  meetings  of  the  Execu- 
tive board.  At  the  first  only  matters  of 
routine  business  were  transacted. 

At  the  second  meeting,  held  after  the 
election  of  officers,  Mr.  Henry  E.  Legler, 
resigned  as  non-official  member,  having 
been  elected  first  vice-president,  and  Miss 
Alice  S.  Tyler  was  elected  to  fill  the  un- 
expired term. 

Committees 

The  following  committees  were  appointed 
for  the  ensuing  year: 

Publishing  board:  Messrs.  Henry  E. 
Legler  and  H.  C.  Wellman  were  reappointed 
for  a  term  of  three  years  each. 

Finance  committee:  C.  W.  Andrews, 
F.  F.  Dawley  and  Edwin  H.  Anderson. 

Public  documents  committee:  G.  S. 
Godard,  Johnson  Brigham,  Ernest  Brunck- 
en,  L.  J.  Burpee,  T.  W.  Koch,  T.  M.  Owen, 
S.  H.  Ranck,  Adelaide  R.  Hasse  and  J.  I. 
Wyer.  Jr. 

CoH>peration  with  the  N.  E.  A.:  Mary  E. 
Ahem,  Genevieve  M.  Walton,  Irene  War- 
ren, J.  C.  Dana  and  George  H.  Locke. 

Library  administration:  Harrison  W. 
Craver,  H.  M.  Lydenberg  and  Ethel  F.  Mc- 
Collough. 


Library  training:  A.  S.  Root,  A.  E. 
Bostwick,  Mary  W.  Plummer,  Adam  J. 
Strohm,  Caroline  M.  Underbill,  Daisy  B. 
Sabin,  Cornelia  Marvin  and  Frank  A. 
Hutchins. 

International  relations:  Herbert  Put- 
nam, E.  C.  Richardson,  J.  S.  Billings,  W.  C. 
Lane  and  R.  R.  Bowker. 

Bookbuying:  W.  L.  Brown  was  desig- 
nated as  Chairman  with  power  to  select 
two  other  members. 

Bookbinding:  A.  L.  Bailey,  Margaret  W. 
Brown  and  N.  L.  Goodrich. 

Federal  and  state  relations:  B.  C.  Stein- 
er,  T.  L.  Montgomery,  J.  L.  Gillls,  H.  R. 
Mcllwaine  and  C.  F.  D.  Belden. 

Catalog  rules  for  small  libraries:  There- 
sa Hitchler,  Margaret  Mann  and  ETknma 
F.  Cragin. 

Work  with  the  blind:  Mrs.  Emma  Neis- 
ser  Delfino,  J.  L.  Gillis  and  Laura 
Smith. 

Travel:  F.  W.  Faxon  was  designated 
Chairman,  with  power  to  add  to  Commit- 
tee's membership. 

Co-ordination:  C.  H.  Gould,  J.  L.  Gillis, 
N.  D.  C.  Hodges,  W.  C.  Lane,  Herbert  Put- 
nam, T.  W.  Koch  and  J.  C.  Schwab,  with 
power  to  add  to  its  number. 

Program:  Mrs.  H.  L.  EHmendorf,  Henry 
E.  Legler  and  George  B.  Utley. 

Place  of  1912  Conference 

Invitation  to  hold  the  1912  Conference  in 
Ottawa,  Canada,  having  been  received  from 
the  authorities  of  that  city  it  was  voted 
that  this  invitation  be  accepted,  on  con- 
dition that  satisfactory  arrangements  for 
hotels,  railroad  rates  and  place  of  meeting 
can  be  made. 

The  following  resolution  by  the  A.  L.  A. 
Catalog  section  regarding  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  compile  an  official  code 
for  classifiers  was  read  ,upon  which  It 
was  voted  that  the  communication  be 
referred  to  the  editor  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Man- 
ual of  library  economy  for  advice  whether 
same  could  be  incorporated  in  a  chapter 
of  the  Manual,  and  requesting  reiK>rt  from 
him  at  the  January  meeting  of  the  Board. 
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WHEREAS,  there  has  hitherto  been  no 
general  code  of  practice  for  the  use  of  li- 
brary classifiers,  embodying  the  principles 
of  classifying  books  and  codifying  the  gath- 
ered experience  of  expert  classifiers;  and 

WHEREAS,  such  a  code  may  be  of  ser- 
vice in  connection  with  any  recognized 
system  of  classification  or  notation: 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  by  the  A.  L.  A.  Cata- 
log Round  Table,  in  conference  assembled, 
that  the  Ebcecutive  board  of  the  American 
library  association  be  advised  and  re- 
quested to  appoint  a  Committee  (1)  to  con- 
sider the  advisability,  practicability  and 
mode  of  procedure  of  compiling  an  official 
code  for  classifiers;  (2)  to  report  at  an 
early  date  to  the  Executive  board;  and  (3) 
to  be  empowered  by  the  Elxecutive  board  to 
take  such  further  steps  as  shall  be  deemed 
best 

The  question  of  an  exchange  of  public 
documents  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  which  was  referred  to  the  Execu- 
tive board  by  Council  was  brought  up. 
and  it  was  voted  to  refer  this  matter  in 
turn  to  the  Committee  on  international 
relations. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

There  have  been  two  meetings  of  Coun- 
cil during  the  present  Conference.  The 
subject  of  affiliation  of  state  library  associ- 
ations with  the  A.  L.  A.  was  discussed  at 
the  first  meeting  and  Miss  Tyler,  Chairman 
of  the  special  committee,  reviewed  the 
work  accomplished,  outlined  its  present 
status  and  presented  the  following  reso- 
lutions, which  were  adopted: 

RESOLVED:  That  Council  favors  some 
form  of  connection  or  federation  of  the 
state  and  provincial  associations  with  the 
A.  L.  A.  and  recommends  tliat  the  Com- 
mittee on  relations  of  the  A.  L.  A.  to  state 
associations  continue  their  investigation 
and  present  a  tentative  basis  for  such 
connection  at  the  mid-winter  meeting  of 
Council.     

RESOLVED:  That  Council  recommends 
to  the  Progrram  committee  the  inclusion 
In  the  A.  L.  A.  conference  program  for 
1912  of  a  round  table  of  the  officers  and 
representatives  of  state  and  provincial  li- 
brary associations  for  the  discussion  of 
topics  relating  to  such  organizations  as 
suggested  by  the  A.  L.  A.  Committee  in 
its  report  to  the  January,  1911.  meeting  of 
Council  in  Chicago  and  subsequent  meet- 
ings, and    that   the   secretary   notify    the 


various    organizations    of    the    proposed 
meeting. 

The  expression  was  voiced  that  there 
should  be  such  geographical  distribution  of 
members  of  the  Council  as  to  strengthen 
both  the  A.  L.  A.  and  state  associations. 

The  application  of  the  Special  libraries 
association  for  affiliation  with  the  A.  L.  A. 
which  had  been  carried  over  from  the  mid- 
winter meeting,  came  before  Council.  After 
discussion  it  was  voted  that  Council  grant 
the  request  for  affiliation  of  the  Special 
libraries  association  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions now  governing  this  relationship, 
and  those  which  may  be  adopted  hereafter, 
and  that  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chair  to  formulate  the  con- 
ditions of  affiliation  for  all  except  local, 
state  and  provincial  associations.  The 
Chair  appointed  by  this  Committee:  Dr. 
Herbert  Putnam,  Miss  Mary  F.  Isom  and 
Mr.  C.  W.  Andrews. 

Mr.  Bowker  spoke  on  the  subject  of 
printed  cards,  calling  attention  to  recent 
work  in  Germany,  Belgium  and  other 
countries  of  Europe,  and  expressing  the 
belief  that  some  effort  should  be  made  to 
induce  foreign  countries  to  supplement,  not 
duplicate,  our  work,  that  it  would  probably 
be  desirable  for  each  country  to  have  its 
own  code,  as  catalogers  are  reluctant  to 
give  up  their  own  methods,  but  that  an 
international  committee  on  Code  would  be 
able  to  fuse  many  particular  items. 

It  was  voted  that  a  committee  of  five  be 
appointed  by  the  Chair  to  promote  and 
co-operate  in  the  development  of  printed 
catalog  cards  in  relation  with  international 
arrangements.  The  Chair  appointed  the 
following  committee:  Messrs.  W.  C.  Lane, 
C.  W.  Andrews,  C.  H.  Hastings.  E.  H.  An- 
derson and  J.  C.  M.  Hanson. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Ranck  rel- 
ative to  the  lighting  and  ventilation  of 
libraries,  expressing  the  hope  that  some- 
thing might  be  done  by  the  association  to 
secure  a  scientific  and  satisfactory  stand- 
ard. It  was  voted  to  refer  this  matter  as  a 
special  topic  to  the  mid-winter  meetings 
and  to  appoint  a  special  committee  to  se- 
cure information,  literature,  etc.,  on  the 
subject.  The  Chair  appointed  on  this  com- 
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mlttee  Mr.  Ranck,  with  power  to  complete 
the  committee. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  Ck>uncll,  Mr. 
Andrews  presented  the  matter  of  a  munic- 
ipal year-book,  and  offered  the  following 
resolution  which  was  adopted: 

RErSOLVED,  that  In  the  opinion  of  Coun- 
cil the  Interest  shown  by  library  users  in 
municipal  aftairs  is  already  great,  and  is 
constantly  Increasing,  and  that  an  annual 
publication  which  should  furnish  accurate 
and  carefully  edited  information  on  these 
subjects  would  meet  a  real  need. 

Mr.  Bowker  in  behalf  of  the  committee 
appointed  at  the  first  meeting  of  Council 
offered  the  following  resolution,  which  it 
was  voted  to  present  for  action  at  the  next 
general  session  of  the  association. 

RESOLVED:  That  the  American  library 
association  in  Conference  at  Pasadena,  Cal- 
ifornia, May  24,  1911,  records  a  strong 
protest  against  the  return  of  state  libra- 
rianship  or  other  library  positions  to  the 
spoils  system;  when  changes  are  made  in 
such  posts  it  holds  that  the  test  of  motive 
in  removals  is  the  test  of  fitness  in  ap- 
pointments and  partisan  political  service 
affords  no  evidence  of  capability  for  li- 
brary administration.  The  education  of  the 
people  through  libraries  and  schools  should 
be  far  removed  from  partisanship  and  ap- 
pointments therein  should  be  based  solely 
on  merit  and  fitness,  and  this  Is  true  in 
largest  measure  in  the  important  office  of 
state  librarian  where  experience  and  ef- 
ficiency serve  the  people  of  the  whole  state. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Association  be  directed  to  send  a  copy  of 
this  Minute  to  Governor  Harmon  of  Ohio. 

At  this  meeting  Council  elected  the 
following  persons  as  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil for  a  term  of  five  years  each:  Mr.  J. 
L.  Gillls,  Mr.  E.  O.  S.  Scholefield,  Mr.  G. 
H.  Locke,  Miss  Grace  D.  Rose  and  Miss 
Clara  F.  Baldwin. 

Mr.  Godard  presented  the  following  com- 
munication and  resolutions: 

As  many  librarians  are  seriously  handi- 
capped in  their  reference  work  through 
lack  of  definite  information  as  to  what 
publications  have  been  issued  by  the  sev- 
eral departments  at  Washington,  imtil  the 
receipt  of  the  monthly  catalog  of  govern- 
ment publications,  which  is  not  published 
until  several  weeks  after  the  period  cov- 
ered by  each  issue,  it  is 


RESOLVED,  that  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  be  respectfully  urged  to  publish 
if  possible  'a  daily  or  weekly  check  list 
of  all  Budi  government  publications  issued 
by  the  several  departments  at  Washington, 
that  through  such  a  check  list  librarians 
may  be  Informed  concerning  the  many 
documents  and  reports  now  called  for  hav- 
ing been  mentioned  in  the  dally  press; 
and  that  we  believe  this  early  information 
should  be  regularly  supplied  to  depository 
libraries  also. 

At  a  time  when  the  advantages  of  reci- 
procity in  trade  have  been  recognized  by 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  steps  should  be  taken  to 
bring  about  something  in  the  nature  of 
reciprocity  in  public  documents;  as  the 
government  of  the  United  States  issues 
annually  a  large  number  of  public  docu< 
ments  that  would  be  of  service  to  Cana- 
dian public  libraries;  and  similarly  as  the 
government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
issues  many  publications  that  would  be 
of  value  to  the  United  States: 

RESOLVED,  that  representations  be 
made  to  the  two  governments  looking 
toward  the  adoption  of  some  plan  by  which 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents  at  Wash- 
ington, or  some  other  official,  could  be 
made  an  agent  for  the  distribution  of 
Canadian  public  documents  to  American 
libraries  and  the  King's  Printer  at  Ottawa 
an  agent  for  the  distribution  of  United 
States  government  documents  to  Canadian 
libraries. 

It  was  voted  that  Council  heartily  ap- 
proves the  suggestion  relating  to  the  recip- 
rocal exchange  of  public  documents  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  and 
that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  E«xecu- 
tlve  board. 

Miss  Marvin,  in  behalf  of  the  special 
committee  appointed  at  the  first  meeting 
of  Council,  reported  that  the  special  com- 
mittee appointed  to  consider  the  petition 
of  librarians  of  agricultural  libraries  ap- 
proved their  petition  and  recommended 
that  they  be  received  as  a  section  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  It  was  thereupon  voted  that  an 
agricultural  libraries  section  be  created. 

Mr.  ANDREWS:  I  move  the  acceptance 
of  the  report  and  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution of  Mr.  Bowker  in  regard  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  librarians. 

Mr.  HILL:  I  will  second  it  with  the  added 
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reoommendation  Uiat  that  matter  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Bxecutive  board. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  CHAIRMAN;  We  will  now  hear  the 
report  of  the  tellers  of  election,  from  the 
Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TELLERS  OF 
ELECTION 

For  Preaident:                                        Vot^' 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Blmendorf,  Buffalo 116 

F6r  1st  Vice-President: 
Henry  E.  Legler,  Chicago 116 

F6r  2d  Vice-President: 
Mary  W.  Plommerk  New  York. ....  .112 

For  FzecutiYe  board: 

C.  W.  Andrews 116 

Unda  A.  Eastman 116 

For  Members  of  the  Council: 

Chalmers  Hadley 116 

Mary  L.  Titcomb 121 

Sarah  B.  Askew Ill 

A   8.  Root 115 

Minnie  M.  Oakley 120 

For  Trustee  of  Endowment  fund: 

W.  W.  Appleton 116 

M.  J.  FERGUSON, 
JOHN  F.  PHELAN, 

Tellers  of  Election. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  It  affords  me,  person- 
ally, a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  officially  an- 
nounce that  Mrs.  Elmendorf  is  to  be  at  the 
head  of  our  organization  next  year,  and  in- 
asmuch as  she  has  been  informed  by  tele- 
graph of  the  result  I  am  indeed  glad  to 
read  to  the  Association  a  telegram  from 
her.  Her  telegram  was  sent  to  the  chief 
of  the  Buffalo  public  library,  who  has 
handed  it  to  me.  It  reads  as  follows, — 

'*Thank  you.  Say  to  the  association,  'Now 
it  the  time  for  all  good  men  and  true  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  party.' " 

Mr.  HILL:  Madam  President,  the  good 
men  and  true  will  come  to  her  aid. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  In  the  absence  of  Mrs. 
Elmendorf,  which  is,  of  course,  Tery  great- 
ly regretted  by  all  of  us,  I  will  ask  the  first 
▼ice-president,  Mr.  Legler,  to  come  to  the 
platform. 
(Mr.  Legler  comes  to  the  platform.) 


Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Legler  personally  rep- 
resents the  new  officers  that  the  associ- 
ation has  been  pleased  to  elect,  I  wish  to 
present  to  the  Association  the  first  yice- 
president,  who  will  accept  the  gavel  from 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  day  on  behalf 
of  the  newly  elected  president. 

Mr.  LEGLER:  Madam  COiainnan  and 
members  of  the  Association:  If  the  sun 
were  in  the  heavens,  no  dim  star  of  minor 
magnitude  would  be  visible  to  you  this 
afternoon.  It  is  with  all  humility  that  I 
take  this  gavel  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  EHmen- 
dorf  and  I  wish  to  assure  the  Association 
that  as  far  as  one  insignificant  mem- 
ber of  her  official  family  can  contribute 
to  that  end  her  leadership  will 
receive  enthusiastic  support.  New  and 
important  opportunities  have  come  to  li- 
braries. We  realize  that  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  to-day  are  bringing  many  complex 
problems  for  consideration  and  that  their 
solution  is  vitally  interwoven  with  the  work 
of  public  libraries;  that  what  we  are  do- 
ing is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a  means  to 
an  end,  and  that  we  can  contribute  much 
by  placing  the  facts  bearing  on  these  prob- 
lems before  the  large  body  of  people,  and 
their  governing  officials,  to  aid  in  the  right 
solution  of  these  problems.  Thus,  through 
the  best  use  of  its  accumulated  information 
the  library  world  can  take  its  part  in  the 
advancement  of  civilization. 

What  is  the  further  pleasure  of  the 
Association?  If  there  is  nothing  further,  I 
hereby  declare  this,  the  Thirty-third  An- 
nual Conference  of  the  American  library 
association,  adjourned. 

Adjourned. 


THE  SOCIAL  SIDE  OF  THE  CONFER- 
ENCE 

One  speaks  of  the  social  side,  but  in  real- 
ity there  was  no  definite  side;  the  social 
thread  would  be  more  nearly  correct,  for 
those  things  which  make  for  sociability 
wound  through  all  the  days,  and  sometimes 
the  nights. 

This  thread  was  of  various  colors,  ac- 
cording to  its  source,  and  of  various  thick- 
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nesses,  according  to  its  purpose.  Among 
the  traveling  librarians  themselves  this  was 
particularly  true,  for  all  kinds  and  condi- 
tions of  humanity  were  aboard  and  much  in 
evidence.  There  were  those  who  are  bored 
to  extinction  unless  something  is  "doing" 
every  minute,  and  who  feel  it  their  duty  to 
fill  in  the  gaps,  using  whatever  material  is 
at  hand.  The  garrulous,  the  quiet,  the 
meek,  the  haughty,  the  frivolous,  the  sol- 
emn (and,  oh!  how  solenm  some  can  be!), 
the  prude,  the  daring  coquet,  the  scold,  the 
Jollier,  the  gay  old  maid,  the  demure  young 
one,  the  lady-like  gentleman  and  the  ca- 
pable lady,  the  amiable  and  the  grouch,  the 
aristocrat  and  the  democrat,  the  thought- 
ful and  the  flippant,  the  wise  and  the  fool- 
ish, the  considerate  and  the  selfish,  the  dis- 
agreeable and  the  pleasant,  the  discerning 
and  the  undiscriminating,  the  lofty  and  the 
low,  the  known  and  the  unknown — ^all  these 
and  many  others  gave  color  and  form  to 
days  and  nights  of  travel. 

There  was  no  set  program,  but  in  the 
changing  moods  and  environment  of  the 
travelers  themselves  none  was  needed.  The 
tempers,  feelings,  desires  were  kaleido- 
scopic, and  sought  and  found  the  setting 
that  suited  the  situation. 

In  California,  there  was  the  strange  mix- 
ture that  all  organized  bodies  find  in  hold- 
ing meetings  on  the  Pacific  coast  The  gen- 
uine personal  hospitality  is  always  in  evi- 
dence on  the  part  of  those  in  the  same 
craft,  of  those  whose  earlier  days  were 
spent  elsewhere  and  to  whom  the  sight  of 
one  from  "back  home"  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  be  made  the  most  of,  of  those  who, 
wherever  they  are,  never  forget  to  enter- 
tain the  stranger  within  their  gates,  and 
last,  but  by  no  means  least,  those  who  for- 
ever are  sure  that  nothing  else  can  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  Golden  State  and 
of  their  duty  to  make  that  fact  known.  The 
A.  L.  A.  met  all  these,  enjoyed  them  thor- 
oughly and  was  beflttingly  grateful  for 
much  kindness. 

The  entertainment  ottered  during  the  ten 
days  at  Pasadena  was  most  enjoyable.  It 
did  not  reach  a  point  where  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  pleasure  or  duty,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, but  there  was  always  the  evidence  of 


thoughtfulness  on  the  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment committee  that  is  most  pleasing 
wherever  met.  This  thoughtfulness  took 
the  form  of  fiowers  for  the  most  part,  and 
from  the  time  when  the  A.  L.  A.  train 
reached  San  Bernardino  till  the  last  day, 
these  welcome  signs  of  hospitality  were 
in  evidence.  Roses,  sweet  peas,  honey- 
suckles and  carnations  shed  their  fragrance 
in  the  convention  hall,  in  the  corridors  of 
the  hotels,  in  the  rooms  of  delegates,  and 
were  presented  individually  as  occasion  of- 
fered. 

A  pleasant  welcome  was  spoken  on  the 
first  evening  in  Pasadena,  and  throughout 
the  week  those  interested  in  library  mat- 
ters came  from  time  to  time  from  Los 
Angeles,  Long  Beach  and  other  nearby 
towns  to  express  their  pleasure  informally 
at  the  presence  of  the  visitors. 

An  automobile  ride  one  afternoon  by  the 
courtesy  of  Pasadena  citizens  gave  all  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  city  in  its  beauty, 
while  the  cordial  reception  at  Throop  Poly- 
technic Institute  at  the  close  of  the  ride 
gave  Just  the  glimpse  of  the  social  side  of 
the  college  that  was  most  enjoyable. 

Another  evening  provision  by  the  local 
commttee  of  a  splendid  dance-music  pro- 
gram filled  the  hearts  of  dancers  with  un- 
usual satisfaction.  Feasting  as  a  form  of 
entertainment  was  happily  absent,  save  as 
a  last  tribute  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  con- 
vention on  the  part  of  Manager  Linnard  of 
the  Maryland,  who  will  long  be  pleasantly 
remembered  by  all.  Many  of  the  visitors 
were  invited  to  the  homes  of  friends  of 
other  days  who  are  now  settled  in  the  land 
of  flowers,  and  these  were  treated  as  be- 
fltted  the  occasion.  Miss  Jones,  librarian  of 
Bryn  Mawr  college,  is  the  happy  possessor 
of  an  orange  grove  at  Pasadena  and  those 
who  were  among  the  number  that  enjoyed 
her  hospitality  counted  themselves  as  high- 
ly fortunate.  Each  day  saw  a  new  party 
exulting  over  the  privilege  of  picking 
oranges  from  a  tree. 

The  visits  to  Mt  Lowe,  Riverside  and 
Redlands  were  most  enjoyable  and  gave 
many  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
or  to  renew  old  friendships  under  most  de- 
lightful conditions.  Los  Angeles,  which  has 
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been  an  entertaining  factor  of  no  small 
moment  for  many  years  in  the  gyrations 
of  Its  library  situation,  through  its  cham- 
ber of  commerce  showed  the  library  visit- 
ors, on  the  occasion  of  the  A.  L.  A.  con- 
ference, what  it  has  to  offer  in  the  way  of 
seaside  resorts,  parks,  public  buildings, 
mineral  waters  and  business  enterprise  gen- 
erally. The  library  itself  was  acephalous 
and  was  therefore  the  more  interesting, 
especially  to  quite  a  number  of  men  libra- 
rians who  were  willing  to  be  considered 
suitable  timber  for  the  mast-head.  The 
women  of  the  party,  who  were  con- 
tinuously reminded  that  a  woman  ad- 
ministrator was  out  of  the  running,  para- 
phrased the  milkmaid's  reply:  "  'Nobody 
wants  you,  sir!'  they  said,"  at  the  same 
time  recalling  that  the  best  work  of  the 
best  years  of  the  library  has  been  done  by 
women.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  social  side?  Perhaps  not;  but  it  was 
vastly  entertaining  Just  the  same,  and  it 
certainly  was  a  bright  thread  in  the  warp 
of  its  day. 

So  we  finish  as  we  began;  there  was  no 
social  side  to  the  Pasadena  conference, 
but  many  bright  threads  wove  themselves 
into  the  pattern  of  the  event  of  the  Pacific 
coast  meeting  which  will  probably  be  seen 
and  remembered  long  after  the  dull  tints 
of  the  days'  duties  shall  have  faded  to 
nothing.  M.  E.  A. 

THE  TRAVEL  SIDE  OF  THE  CONFER- 
ENCE 

The  Pre*Confereiice  Trip 

Saturday  evening.  May  13th,  saw  the  start 
of  the  "A.  L.  A.  special"  from  Chicago  with 
about  140  librarians  aboard.  Sunday  morn- 
ing we  took  on  recruits  at  Kansas  City, 
spent  the  day  renewing  old  friendships 
while  crossing  the  Kansas  plains,  and  with 
Monday  morning's  light  came  the  strangely 
weird  and  arid  New  Mexico  country.  The 
iuocession  of  Mexican  and  Indian  villages 
was  a  fascinating  novelty  to  those  who 
were  making  their  first  "crossing,"  and  the 
geological  formations  and  desert  foliage 
caused  frequent  exclamations  of  wonder. 

A  welcome  break  in  the  journey  was 


made  at  mid-day  at  Albuquerque,  where  we 
had  dinner  at  Fred  Harvey's  deservedly  fa- 
mous railroad  hostelry,  and  another  hour 
for  buying  Indian  pottery,  baskets  and 
Navaho  blankets.  During  the  afternoon  we 
caught  a  more  intimate  glimpse  of  Indian 
life,  when  our  train  stopped  for  fifty  min- 
utes at  the  ancient  pueblo  of  Laguna,  giv- 
ing us  time  to  wander  through  the  village; 
dodge  the  chickens  and  the  papooses;  peer 
into  some  of  the  adob^  huts,  inspect  the 
"home-made"  church,  with  its  crude  bel- 
fry and  native  American  "barker"  who 
guarded  the  entrance  and  "undlmed"  all 
whose  curiosity  prompted  a  visit  within  the 
sacred  portals;  to  take  snap-shots,  photo- 
graphically or  optically,  of  squaws  and 
antique  braves;  and  to  purchase  whatever 
bits  of  gay  colored  pottery  we  dared  risk 
to  the  perils  of  the  road. 

The  next  morning  brought  us  to  the 
Grand  Canyon  and  El  Tovar  Hotel.  After 
breakfast  some  started  on  coaching  trips 
along  the  rim,  others  started  on  mule-back 
down  the  Bright  Angel  trail,  while  others 
professed  a  delight  for  walking  and  de- 
cided to  make  the  trip  down  to  the  Colo- 
rado river  and  back  by  "Shank's  mare." 
The  latter  set  out  enthusiastic  enough,  but 
when  seen  near  the  close  of  day,  puffing 
painfully  up  the  trail,  they  were  not  so 
positive  of  the  delights  of  footing  it  down 
a  seven-mile  cobbly  and  rocky  trail,  under 
a  pitiless  tropical  sun,  then  retracing  their 
weary  way  seven  miles  up  the  trail  with 
the  altitude  pounding  harder  and  harder 
at  their  breathing  apparatus.  But  it  was  all 
in  a  day's  work  and  an  experience  never  to 
be  forgotten — ^not  even  regretted. 

Those  of  us  who  chose  mules  for  con- 
veyance and  company,  at  first  nearly  had 
heart  failure  at  the  alarming  proportion  of 
anatomy  that  "Bessie"  or  "Jennie"  pro- 
jected over  the  yawning  abyss  while  de- 
liberately rounding  Cape  Horn  and  other 
nearly  equally  perilous  promontories.  But 
it's  all  in  getting  used  to  things,  so  before 
long  we  were  content  to  throw  the  reins  on 
"Bessie's"  neck  and  trust  to  her  tender 
mercies  and  sure  feet.  The  good  book  tells 
us  that  the  Lord  taketh  no  delight  in  the 
legs  of  a  man,  but  those  who  travel  by 
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the  Bright  Angel  route  sUrely  learn  to  take 
delight  In  the  legs  of  a  mule. 

Sore  In  foot  or  otherwise,  we  all  gath- 
ered for  an  appreciated  dinner  at  El  Tovar 
and  a  sound  night's  sleep,  while  we 
dreamed  of  cutting  the  figure  8  on  a  98 
per  cent  Incline,  as  we  wound  down  the 
tortuous  ways  of  the  Bright  Angel  trail. 
The  next  day  some  of  the  party  took  a 
thirty  mile  driye  to  Grand  View,  and  al- 
though the  Journey  was  dusty  and  the  re- 
gion traversed  most  desolate,  yet  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  sudden  burst  of  grandeur 
well  repaid  the  travelers,  and  the  cheerful 
"whoppers"  with  which  the  genial  driver 
beguiled  the  weary  miles  prepared  them 
for  what  they  should  soon  encounter  from 
the  enthusiastic  lips  of  dwellers  in  the 
Golden  State. 

Taking  to  Pullmans  that  evening,  the 
night  and  next  forenoon  were  spent  trav- 
ersing the  '*land  of  little  rain,"  the  state  so 
truly  called  the  "arid  zone,"  but  withal  pos- 
sessing so  many  fascinating  and  drawing 
features.  Out  from  the  Colorado  Desert, 
noon  of  Thursday,  May  18th,  saw  the  "A. 
L.  A.  special"  descending  the  western  slope 
into  the  "garden  of  the  world,"  and  at  two 
o'clock  the  end  of  the  journey  was  reached 
in  the  comfortable  and  hospitable  Mary- 
land. G.  B.  U. 

The  Pott  Conference  Trip  up  the  Coast 

The  Conference  closed  on  Wednesday, 
May  24th,  and  the  post  conference  trip  be- 
gan with  tours  of  the  interesting  places 
around  Pasadena  and  Los  Angeles.  Some 
of  the  party  scaled  the  heights  of  Mt  Lowe, 
experiencing  sensations  of  delight  and  won- 
der at  the  marvelous  views  mingled  with 
internal  qualms  caused  by  the  sudden  lift 
of  3,000  feet  on  an  inclined  cable  railway 
supplemented  by  a  dizzy  trolley  ride  along 
the  face  of  high  cliffs  and  over  yawning 
chasms. 

The  visit  to  Riverside  and  Redlands  was 
one  of  unmixed  delight.  The  charm  of  the 
Glenwood  Mission  Inn  at  Riverside  was 
felt  by  everyone,  and  the  drive  furnished 
by  the  Riverside  people  through  the  orange 
and  lemon  groves  and  to  the  summit  of 
Mt  Rubidoux,  will  long  be  remembered. 


The  Riverside  library  was  inspected  with 
great  interest  and  its  beautiful  building 
was  considered  a  successful  adaptation  of 
the  mission  style  of  architecture  to  library 
purposes.  At  Redlands  a  drive  through 
orange  and  olive  groves  and  through  the 
beautiful  Smiley  Heights  Park,  was  the 
contribution  of  the  Redlands  people.  This 
was  followed  by  a  lunch  at  the  public  li- 
brary, where  the  ever-present  rose  shed 
its  fragrance  and  a  punch  made  from  the 
local  characteristic  fruit  was  most  refresh- 
ing. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  May  27th. 
the  post  conference  travel  through  Califor- 
nia began.  The  party  was  composed  of 
about  110  members,  mostly  from  the  ESast 
but  with  many  friends  from  California  and 
the  Northwest  At  Santa  Barbara  pleas- 
ant quarters  were  found  at  the  Hotel  Pot- 
ter. An  automobile  drive  along  the  shore 
through  Montecito  with  stops  at  some  of 
the  beautiful  homes  was  given  by  the  pub- 
lic library,  and  on  the  way  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara mission  was  visited  under  the  intel- 
ligent guidance  of  one  of  the  monks.  A 
new  insight  was  gained  into  the  motives 
which  inspired  the  founding  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years  ago  by  Father  Junl- 
pero  Serra  of  that  famous  series  of  mis- 
sions in  California.  The  party  felt  a  great 
respect  for  the  enthusiasm  and  religious 
fervor  of  those  old  monks  whose  great 
civilizing  work  was  done  under  severe 
hardship.  This  mission  is  one  of  the  few 
still  maintained,  and  restorations  in  the 
buildings  are  being  made  with  good  taste. 
The  tropical  and  desert  garden  delighted 
the  visitors  and  the  men  were  admitted  to 
the  sacred  inner  garden  which  women  are 
not  shown.  As  some  of  the  party  took 
photographs  of  this  charmed  enclosure,  the 
curiosity  of  the  ladles  will  be  in  part  sat- 
isfied later  by  these  pictures. 

A  delightful  feature  of  the  afternoon's 
entertainment  was  a  tea  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  P.  B.  Linn,  the  librarian.  The  semi- 
tropical  garden  where  heliotrope  grew  on 
trellises  over  the  second  story  of  the  house 
was  the  wonder  and  envy  of  the  New  Eng- 
land members  of  the  party. 

A  day's  ride  brought  the  party  to  Mon- 
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terey  over  a  route  partly  along  the  shore 
and  partly  in  the  mountains,  a  trip  cool  and 
free  from  dust  owing  to  the  burning  of  oil 
in  the  locomotives.  At  Hotel  Del  Monte, 
Monterey,  the  party  stayed  a  day  and  two 
nights  enjojring  the  delights  of  this  famous 
hotel  with  its  wonderful  desert  garden  of 
cacti,  its  groves  of  pines  and  live  oaks,  and 
its  tropical  ferns  and  palms.  Its  bewilder- 
ing maze  fashioned  like  that  of  Hampton 
Court  allured  and  then  perplexed  the  visit- 
ors. Automobiles  whirled  the  party  over 
the  Seventeen-Mile  Drive  along  the  shore 
through  the  funereal  and  aged  cypress 
trees  whose  origin  is  unknown.  On  the 
way  the  public  library  and  citizens  of  Pa- 
cific Grove  entertained  the  party  with  one 
of  the  many  examples  of  California  hospi- 
tality. In  rambling  about  Monterey  a 
glimpse  of  the  old  Spanish  influence  was 
seen  in  the  old  adob^  buildings  and  general 
air  of  drowsiness  which  pervaded  the  town. 
Objects  of  interest  were  the  house  in  which 
Stevenson  lived  in  1878  and  the  oak  under 
which  Father  Junipero  Serra  took  posses- 
sion of  California  in  the  name  of  Spain. 

A  few  hours'  ride  from  Monterey  through 
Impressive  mountain  scenery  brought  the 
party  to  Santa  Cruz  where  th^  hospitality 
of  the  citizens  was  enjoyed  at  lunch  in  the 
Big  Tree  Grove.  The  big  trees  surpassed 
In  size  and  majesty  the  pictures  of  the 
imagination  and  were  surpassed  only  by 
the  tall  stories  of  the  marvels  of  Califor- 
nia with  which  we  were  regaled  at  the 
lunches  or  dinners  where  our  California 
friends  dispensed  hospitality.)  The  lunch 
at  Santa  Cruz  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
We  had  seen  so  many  wonders  by  that 
time,  however,  that  we  believed  all  the 
marvelous  tales. 

At  San  Jos^,  the  next  stop,  the  semi- 
tropical  trees  and  plants  were  intersperse^d 
with  the  familiar  trees  and  flowers  of  the 
north.  Here  we  found  ourselves  in  a  belt 
of  fertile  country,  the  Santa  Clara  valley, 
famous  for  its  wine  and  small  fruits,  such 
aa  prunes  and  peaches.  Speeches  of  cor- 
dial welcome  by  San  Jos6  citizens  warmed 
oar  hearts.  The  next  day  we  were  taken 
by  trolley  through  the  farming  towns  of 
Santa  Clara  valley  to  Leland  Stanford  Jr. 


University.  After  a  visit  to  the  Palo  Alto 
public  library  and  an  inspection  of  the 
beautiful  university  buildings  in  the  mis- 
sion style  of  architecture,  we  partook  of 
lunch  served  by  the  Stanford  Library  Club 
and  listened  to  cordial  speeches  of  wel- 
come by  our  hosts  with  felicitous  replies 
from  our  party.  A  few  more  hours  of 
travel  brought  us  to  San  Francisco,  where 
we  were  housed  in  the  magnificent  Fair- 
mont Hotel. 

A  visit  to  Chinatown  seemed  the  proper 
entertainment  for  the  evening.  Parties  of 
twenty-five  were  arranged  with  two  guides, 
one  to  lead  and  the  other  to  guard  the  rear 
and  lend  a  spice  of  danger  to  the  expedi- 
tion by  admonitions  not  to  stray  from  the 
party.  Frequent  countings  of  the  party  in- 
dicated the  anxiety  of  the  guides  that  none 
should  escape  on  the  way  and  thereby  be 
relieved  of  the  necessity  of  paying  a  good 
silver  dollar  for  the  experience.  Interest 
was  divided  between  the  strange  objects 
arranged  by  the  wily  orientals  for  our  en- 
tertainment and  the  picturesquely  incorrect 
langruage  of  our  Irish-American  guide  who 
showed  us  with  equal  zeal  and  naivete 
"sacreligious"  prayer  urns  in  Joss  houses 
and  a  fake  Chinese  wooden  tenement,  said 
to  be  the  only  one  allowed  to  be  built  since 
the  fire  and  maintained  no  doubt  by  the 
city  or  the  hotels  to  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  the  tourists.  The  ladies  were  sadly  dis- 
appointed in  the  expedition.  They  saw 
nothing  to  shock  their  moral  sensibilities. 
The  air  even  in  the  fake  opium  Joint  was 
fairly  good  and  dirt  was  no  more  in  evi- 
dence than  in  the  foreign  quarters  of  any 
large  city.  We  were  cheered,  however,  by 
the  assurance  that  before  the  fire  things 
were  immeasurably  worse. 

The  entertainment  furnished  next  day 
by  the  San  Francisco  library  people  and 
Board  of  Trade  was  one  of  great  delight 
and  satisfaction.  Automobiles  took  the 
party  through  the  residential  sections  with 
their  many  fine  dwellings  erected  since  the 
fire  and  through  the  Presidio  and  Golden 
Gate  Park  with  their  fine  views  of  the  beau- 
tiful harbor.  The  park  was  a  marvel  of 
natural  beauty,  and  was  admired  the  more 
when  it  was  known  that  it  had  been  made 
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in  a  few  years  from  an  unpromlBing  waste 
of  sand.  The  making  of  this  park  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  energy  and  indomitable 
will  of  the  California  people  in  conquering 
the  desert  and' converting  it  into  smiling 
gardens  or  fertile  farms  by  the  magic  of 
irrigation.  At  the  end  of  the  ride,  after 
inspecting  the  temporary  headquarters  of 
Che  public  library,  simple  but  efPective  in 
its  arrangements  and  indicative  of  the  great 
recuperative  power  of  San  Francisco  after 
the  fire,  the  party  were  entertained  at 
lunch  at  the  California  Club.  After  an  ap- 
petizing lunch  and  kind  words  of  welcome 
by  our  hosts,  the  party  took  the  boat  for 
Mt.  Tamalpais.  The  sail  across  the  bay 
and  the  ride  up  the  mountain  were  greatly 
enjoyed,  as  the  air  was  clear  and  the  view 
from  Mt.  Tamalpais  was  especially  fine. 
The  view  can  probably  not  be  equalled  in 
beauty,  including  as  it  does  the  cities  of 
Berkeley,  Oakland  and  San  Francisco,  the 
magnificent  bay  dotted  with  islands,  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  next  day  Berkeley  and  Oakland  en- 
tertained the  party  with  a  sail  across  the 
bay  to  Oakland,  a  trolley  ride  through  .the 
city,  and  a  visit  to  the  interesting  public 
library  and  the  art  museum.  A  lunch  was 
given  at  Piedmont  park  by  the  Oakland 
people  and  then  a  short  trolley  ride  brought 
the  party  to  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley,  where  welcome  was  given  in 
the  Greek  theater.  The  library  of  the 
university  was  being  moved  into  its  new 
building  and  this  novel  sight  was  of  great 
interest  The  fine  new  building  was  greatly 
admired  both  from  the  architectural  view- 
point and  for  its  adaptability  to  use.  Re- 
turning to  San  Francisco  the  party  divided, 
about  fifty-five  taking  the  train  that  even- 
ing for  the  Tosemite  Valley,  the  rest  leav- 
ing San  Francisco  the  next  morning  for 
Sacramento  and  the  East. 

The  Tosemite  party  awoke  the  next 
morning  at  El  Portal,  had  an  early  break- 
fast at  Hotel  Del  Portal  and  then  started 
on  a  stage  ride  of  about  fifteen  miles  into 
the  valley.  The  road  followed  the  course 
of  the  Merced  River,  sometimes  along  the 
face  of  a  clifT  at  a  dizzy  height  above  the 
river,  and  sometimes  through  a  bit  of  quiet 


meadow  or  stretch  of  forest  The  moun- 
tains soon  began  to  pile  up  precipitously 
and  hem  in  the  road,  and  the  views  became 
grander,  culminating  in  that  of  the  great 
El  Capitan,  a  clifT  rising  3,300  feet  above 
the  valley.  The  road  then  wound  along  the 
level  fioor  of  the  valley  for  several  miles 
to  Camp  Ahwanee,  where  about  half  the 
party  found  delightful  quarters  in  tents. 
The  rest  went  on  to  the  Sentinel  Hotel  at 
the  center  of  the  valley.  Camp  Ahwanee 
with  its  outdoor  life,  its  great  campfire  at 
night  and  other  sylvan  delights,  was  called 
the  best  place  in  the  valley  until  a  lizard 
was  discovered  in  one  of  the  beds.  This 
visitor  was  harmless,  but  the  care  with 
which  the  beds  were  scrutinized  at  night 
after  that  chilled  the  enthusiasm  of  some 
of  the  ladies  for  camp  life.  Three  delight- 
ful days  were  spent  in  the  valley  with 
climbs  by  the  more  strenuous  either  by 
mules  or  on  foot  to  Glacier  Point  and  E2agle 
Peak,  or  quiet  drives  through  the  valley  to 
Mirror  Lake,  Bridal  Veil  Falls,  and  To- 
semite Falls.  All  were  loath  to  leave  the 
valley. 

The  detour  from  the  Tosemite  Valley  to 
visit  the  Mariposa  big  trees  was  made  by 
only  one  member  of  the  party,  the  patri- 
arch. The  sight  of  the  trees  was  declared 
by  him  to  amply  repay  him  for  the  eight- 
een hours  he  passed  in  a  stage  on  two  suc- 
cessive days.  He  reports  that  the  trees 
were  all  accounted  for  and  as  described  in 
the  guide  book,  and  that  they  all  seemed 
to  be  older  than  he  is. 

The  return  trip  by  rail  along  the  Merced 
River  was  made  by  daylight  that  the  party 
might  marvel  at  and  be  thrilled  by  the  en- 
gineering feats  in  railroad  building. 

From  Merced  to  Sacramento  the  road 
passed  through  fertile  valleys,  and  glimpses 
were  caught  of  the  energy  of  the  county 
library  workers,  some  of  whom  boarded 
the  train  at  Merced,  Modesto,  and  Elk 
Grove  with  words  of  welcome  and  gifts  of 
flowers  and  the  characteristic  fruits.  Cher- 
ries were  offered  in  abundance  everywhere, 
and  at  Elk  Grove  in  addition  to  marvelous 
roses  and  sweet  peas,  the  ladies  handed 
each  one  a  huge  lemon. 

At  Sacramento  the  Board  of  Trade  took 
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the  party  in  automobiles  about  the  city  and 
into  the  country  over  perfect  roads  allow- 
ing time  for  a  visit  to  the  state  and  pub- 
lic libraries  and  giving  a  chance  to  see  a 
gold  dredger  at  work.  A  dinner  given  in 
the  evening  by  the  Sacramento  library  peo- 
ple was  a  fitting  climax  to  the  many  ex- 
pressions of  hearty  welcome  given  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

That  night  the  majority  of  the  party  left 
for  the  East  to  visit  on  the  way  more  won- 
ders in  Utah  and  Colorado.  A  few  of  the 
party  returned  by  way  of  the  Northwest 
This  small  party  went  north  by  the  Shasta 
route  through  a  rugged  mountainous  coun- 
try with  the  magnificent  snow-capped  Mt 
Shasta  in  sight  nearly  all  day.  A  short 
stay  was  made  in  Portland  to  visit  the  fine 
public  library  and  enjoy  the  Rose  Festival. 
The  substantial  character  of  the  city  and 
the  finely  equipped,  progressive  library  ap- 
pealed particularly  to  the  visitors.  A  few 
hours*  ride  brought  the  party  to  the  two 
great  cities  on  the  wonderful  Puget  Sound — 
Tacoma  and  Seattle,  rivals  in  beauty,  trade, 
progressiveness  and  library  equipment. 
Several  very  pleasant  days  were  spent  by 
some  of  the  party  in  these  two  cities,  en- 
Joying  the  bracing  air,  the  glorious  views 
of  the  mountains,  and  trips  on  the  Sound. 
The  hospitality  dispensed  by  the  librarians 
and  their  assistants  was  most  cordial  and 
the  libraries  were  pronounced  models  of 
progressiveness  and  efficiency. 

Several  of  the  party  made  a  detour  into 
a  foreign  country  and  enjoyed  the  charm- 
ing bit  of  old  England  which  they  found 
in  Victoria,  B.  C.  The  librarian  of  the 
province  in  his  light-hearted  way  made  all 
wish  their  stay  could  be  longer. 

The  Northwest  was  left  with  much  re- 
gret The  charm  of  its  cool  climate,  the 
wonders  of  its  fertile  soil,  and  the  beauty 
of  its  luxuriant  vegetation,  its  great  for- 
ests, and  its  rugged  mountains  made  all 
want  to  revisit  this  great  empire  which,  it 
is  prophesied,  is  destined  to  be  the  future 
home  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

The  party  broke  up  in  the  Northwest,  the 
dilferent  ones  returning  over  many  differ- 
ent routes,  some  by  way  of  the  Canadian 
Rockies,  and  some  by  way  of  the  moun- 


tains of  Idaho  and  the  Yellowstone  Park 
with  stops  at  Spokane,  St  Paul  and  Chi- 
cago, where  libraries  were  visited  and  hos- 
pitable welcome  was  extended  by  the  li- 
brarians. J.  G.  M. 

Party  No.   1— Eastward  Trip 

"For  to  admire  an'  for  to  see. 
For  to  be'old  this  world  so  wide. 

It's  always  done  some  good  to  me 
And  I  can't  drop  it  if  I  tried." 

— Adapted. 

Judging  by  the  difficulties  in  assembling 
the  first  A.  L.  A.  party  for  departure  at  the 
various  stops  on  the  return  journey,  each 
person  had  applied  Kipling's  last  line  to 
the  cities  of  our  hosts.  It  was  reported  that 
applications  for  library  positions  were 
strewn  broadcast  from  Sacramento  to 
Denver,  and  also  that  certain  members  of 
the  party  might  waive  their  aversion  to  the 
married  state,  should  suitable  local  talent 
with  the  necessary  requisites  in  the  way 
of  bungalows  present  themselves. 

Leaving  San  Francisco  the  morning  of 
June  3d,  our  first  stop  was  at  Sacramento, 
which  proved  one  of  the  most  pleasant  sur- 
prises of  the  trip.  We  were  met  at  the 
station  by  the  members  of  the  state  library 
staft  and  escorted  to  the  beautiful  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gillis,  where  lunch  was 
served.  We  were  reminded  too  soon  that 
we  were  still  librarians  by  the  arrival  of 
the  car  to  take  us  to  the  state  library, 
where  a  number  of  new  devices  attracted 
our  attention.  Later  in  the  afternoon 
motor  boats  were  placed  at  our  disposal 
for  a  trip  up  the  river.  The  mistletoe  on 
the  banks  was  not  needed  to  explain  the 
popularity  of  the  river;  the  natural  scen- 
ery itself  was  sufficient.  Dinner  at  the 
hotel  with  impromptu  speaking  closed  a 
day  that  will  never  be  forgotten.  On  the 
way  to  the  train  many  stopped  to  visit  the 
public  library  and  to  bid  farewell  to  the 
staff. 

Monday  morning  found  us  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  which  impressed  one  as  combining 
the  hustling  activity  of  the  West  with  the 
culture  of  the  East.  In  the  morning  after 
a  visit  to  the  library  of  the  university  and 
the  public  library,  we  were  taken  in  auto- 
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mobiles  around  the  city,  and  up  to  Fort 
Douglas,  where  the  yiew  of  the  yalley,  the 
lake  and  the  mountains  was  magnificent 
beyond  description.  Lunch  was  enjoyed  at 
Saltair  on  the  lake,  or  rather  oyer  the  lake. 
Upon  return  to  the  city  opportunity  was 
giyen  to  hear  the  wonderful  organ  at  the 
Tabernacle.  Some  of  the  more  yenture- 
some  returned  to  the  lake  for  a  bath.  The 
cordiality  and  the  courtesy  with  which  we 
were  entertained  by  the  trustees  of  the 
public  library  were  greatly  appreciated. 

The  trip  from  Salt  LAke  City  to  Manitou 
was  remarkable  for  the  scenery  and  the 
dust  on  the  obsenration  car,  the  only  gift 
we  receiyed  that  failed  of  appreciation. 
Manitou  gaye  an  opportunity  for  two  days 
of  rest  for  those  who  did  not  wish  to  ex- 
plore. Cheyenne  Canyon  on  burro  back. 
Pike's  Peak  and  Colorado  Springs  attracted 
many. 

Denyer  was  our  last  stop,  and  after  a 
yisit  to  the  library,  a  trip  around  the  city 
and  dinner  at  the  Country  Club,  we 
climbed  into  our  Pullmans,  resolyed  that 
the  next  trip  to  the  Coast  should  find  all  of 
us  present.  C.  H.  B. 

Party  No*.  2— Prom  Departure  from  Sacra- 

montOy  East 

About  thirty-fiye  of  us  in  two  special 
Pullmans  left  Sacramento  at  bedtime  on 
June  7th  and  on  Thursday,  June  8th,  we 
awoke  in  Neyada  and  saw  Reno  from  the 
windows  of  our  dining  car  without  miss- 
ing any  of  our  number.  After  this  the 
only  eyent  of  interest  during  that  day  was 
the  parting  of  one  of  our  ladies  who  in- 
sisted on  being  put  ofF  at  a  small  station 
in  the  desert  called  Mill  City,  where  neither 
mill  nor  city  were  yisible.  Her  brother 
was  waiting  for  her  at  the  station  and  we 
felt  much  relieyed  on  that  account,  for  the 
region  did  not  look  promising  for  a  ten- 
derfoot eyen  though  she  had  had  much 
practice  on  mule-back  while  with  us. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  June  9th  those 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  wake  early 
or  who  roomed  near  the  lady  with  the 
alarm  clock  saw  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  all 
its  glory  from  the  Pullman  windows  as  the 
train  tmyersed  the  long  "cut-off"  which 


has  been  filled  in  for  miles  across  the 
northern  part  of  the  lake.  In  time  we  ar- 
riyed  at  Salt  Lake  City,  where  a  good 
breakfast  soon  put  us  in  trim,  so  we  were 
easily  persuaded  to  walk  two  blocks  and 
trolley  out  to  the  Uniyersity  grounds  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Miss  Nelson,  the  li- 
brarian. The  surrounding  snow-capped 
mountains  were  of  as  much  interest  to  us 
as  the  Uniyersity  buildings  and  the  sightly 
location.  Shortly  after  10:30  all  were  at 
the  public  library,  where  Miss  Sprague,  the 
librarian,  and  her  trustees  took  us  in 
charge  and  after  a  short  tour  of  inspection 
in  the  library,  "autoed"  us  all  oyer  town 
through  the  rows  of  Lombardy  poplars  and 
splendid  residences  till  wo  began  to  think 
that  after  all  we  might  come  here  to  liye 
instead  of  Pasadena  as  was  determined 
upon  when  we  left  Southern  California. 
Not  content  with  showing  the  city,  our 
hosts  took  us  to  Saltair  to  a  happy  lunch- 
eon on  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  three 
hardy  members  of  the  party  took  a  swim 
under  the  escort  of  one  of  the  resident 
ladies.  It  was  most  enjoyable  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  all  the  rest  of  the  party  looked 
on  from  a  point  of  yantage  nearby  and 
mentally  put  us  down  as  the  "too  fresh" 
members.  Our  dip  remoyed  that  stain  from 
our  character  and  at  luncheon  we  could 
dispense  with  the  salt  cellars,  a  shake  of 
the  head  being  entirely  sufficient  to  fiayor 
anything  near  by.  Then,  to  end  the  day. 
a  special  organ  recital  was  giyen  for  us 
at  the  Mormon  Tabernacle  and  much  en- 
joyed by  all.  We  here  parted  from  the 
lady-with-the-Scandinayian-reach,  but  we 
found  a  former  member  of  our  party  who 
had  come  on  this  far  by  himself,  so  our 
number  was  still  intact 

June  10th  will  long  be  remembered  for 
its  Rocky  Mountain  yiews.  AH  day  long  we 
threaded  tunnels,  climbed  passes,  and  de- 
scended canyons  until  all  were  satisfied  as 
to  the  extent  and  grandeur  of  Colorado's 
Rockies.  That  night  we  were  comfortably 
settled  at  the  Cliff  House  at  Manitou,  where 
our  long  expected  trunks  were  in  the 
rooms  all  ready  to  greet  us.  We  found 
here  and  enjoyed  a  round-robin  letter  from 
Party  No.  1. 
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Sunday  was  given  up,  to  a  beautiful  drive 
in  the  morning  through  Williams  Canyon 
to  the  Cave  of  the  Winds  and  thence  into 
the  Garden  of  the  Gods.  The  Cave  was 
wonderfully  worth  the  trouble  and  expense, 
and  of  course  the  Garden  came  up  to  ex- 
pectations. We  were  very  glad  to  learn 
that  recently  this  natural  wonder  place 
had  been  acquired  by  the  city  of  Colorado 
Springs.  That  afternoon  was  free  for  in- 
dividual trips  and  some  went  up  the  in- 
cline, some  did  Pike's  Peak,  while  others 
visited  Crystal  Park  and  a  few  drove  to 
South  Cheyenne  Canyon  and  the  Seven 
Falls,  sadly  commercialized  now,  the  visitor 
being  importuned  to  sit  upon  a  46-year-old 
burro  and  have  a  group  taken  with  the 
Falls  as  a  background. 

Monday,  June  12th,  twenty-seven  planned 
a  trip  to  Cripple  Creek  over  the  "Short 
Line"  noted  for  its  scenic  route  along  the 
mountain  sides,  climbing  until  nearly  10,- 
000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  A  special  car 
was  put  on  the  morning  train  for  us  and 
we  all  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  winding 
road  and  its  many  views  of  peak  and  plain. 
At  Vindicator  Junction,  by  previous  ar- 
rangement, we  left  the  train  and  took  a 
trolley  along  the  upper  circuit  among  the 
mines  and  shaft  houses.  A  thunder  shower 
gave  pleasant  variety  and  the  distant 
sonny  snow-capped  Sangre  de  Christo 
Mountains  beneath  the  curtain  of  the  rain 
clouds  will  long  be  remembered.    After  a 


good  dinner  at  the  Imperial  and  a  walk 
down  the  main  street  of  Cripple  Creek,  we 
took  the  train  back,  and  would  that  here 
might  end  the  description  of  our  travels, 
for  a  few  miles  from  Colorado  Springs  our 
special  car  without  warning  turned  over 
on  its  side — providentially  picking  out 
about  the  only  place  on  the  line  where  the 
shelf  was  wide  enough  to  hold  it  without 
rolling  down  several  hundred  feet  In  the 
crash  of  breaking  glass  and  splintering 
wood  our  party  never  uttered  a  groan  or 
a  cry,  a  truly  wonderful  thing,  and  as  we 
gradually  extricated  ourselves,  cut  and 
bruised,  and  assembled  on  the  bank,  it  was 
found  that  eight  were  quite  badly  hurt  and 
a  lady,  not  of  our  party,  was  crushed  to 
death  and  a  gentleman  who  had  asked  if 
he  might  ride  in  our  car  was  badly  cut  and 
bruised.  After  twenty  minutes  the  wrecked 
car  was  uncoupled  and  we  were  taken  to 
Colorado  Springs,  where  six  went  to  the 
hospital  and  the  rest  were  able  to  return 
to  the  hotel  at  Manitou,  where  nurses  and 
the  doctor  awaited  us.  Our  Denver  stop 
scheduled  for  the  next  day  was  reluctantly 
abandoned,  and  by  the  evening  of  June  13th 
all  were  able  to  resume  the  journey  home 
except  two  whom  we  left  with  two  others 
to  care  for  them  at  St.  Francis  Hospital  at 
Colorado  Springs.  These  sufferers  re- 
turned East  ten  days  later,  and  were  at  last 
accounts  improving  rapidly. 

F.  W.  F. 
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AMERICAN  ASSCX3ATION  OF  LAW  LIBRARIES 

Sixth  Annual  Meetins:  at  Pasadena,  CaL,  May  18-24,  t9U 


When  It  WEB  learned  that  the  American 
library  association  had  decided  to  meet  at 
Pasadena  in  May,  there  was  a  strong  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  many  members  of  the 
American  association  of  law  libraries 
that  it  was  inadvisable  to  meet  at  the 
same  time  and  place  because  the  distance 
from  the  center  of  the  country  was  so  great, 
and  because  sessions  during  May  of  courts 
and  legislatures  would  prevent  many  from 
attending. 

The  conference,  although  smaller  than 
usual,  was  most  gratifsring,  showing  as 
it  did  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation on  the  part  of  many  who  had  never 
met  with  us  before,  and  giving  others  an 
opportunity  to  make  new  acquaintances 
and  to  learn  of  library  activities  which  had 
not  before  come  to  their  attention. 

Lack  of  space  makes  it  impossible  to 
give  detailed  accounts  of  all  the  papers 
and  reports  presented.  These  will  be  found 
in  extento  in  future  numbers  of  the  Law 
Library  Journal,  which  is  published  as  a 
supplement  to  the  Index  to  Legal  Periodi- 
cals. The  issues  of  this  publication  can  be 
secured  from  the  Secretary,  the  subscrip- 
tion price  being  |5  a  year. 

There  was  presented  a  valuable  paper  on 
Ohio  Reports  by  ex-President  E.  A.  Feazel, 
of  Cleveland.  The  information  contained  in 
this  paper  will  be  of  great  use  to  law  li- 
brarians, giving  as  it  does  a  key  to  the 
confused  series  of  Reports  published  in 
Ohio. 

Vaseline  treatment  of  leather  bindings 
was  minutely  described  by  Dr.  O.  B.  Wire, 
who  is  an  expert  on  matters  of  binding. 
Those  institutions,  whether  general  libra- 
ries or  law  libraries,  having  many  sheep 
bound  books,  will  do  well  to  examine  this 
paper. 

Mr.  O.  J.  Field,  Clerk  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  made  two  contributions  to  the 


program,  one  being  the  history  and  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Justice,  a  most 
interesting  and  enlightening  paper  whidi 
should  be  of  general  interest  at  the  present 
time.  The  other  contribution  was  a  report 
made  by  him  as  Chairman  of  the  committee 
on  the  bibliography  of  Latin-American 
laws.  With  the  rapid  growth  of  commerce 
with  these  countries,  has  come  an  increas- 
ing demand  for  information  as  to  their 
laws,  legal  institutions,  etc.  In  the  past 
it  has  been  impossible  to  secure  such  in- 
formation, except  on  the  rare  occasion 
when  some  specially  qualified  scholar  has 
made  a  trip  to  those  countries  and  has 
found  time  to  look  into  the  matter.  There 
is  no  organization  in  the  law  book  trade 
in  those  countries,  and  seldom  does  one 
bookseller  handle  the  publications  of  an- 
other. It  was  to  meet  this  condition  that 
the  Committee  was  appointed.  Some  time 
ago  a  carefully  drawn  circular  letter  in 
Spanish  was  sent  to  universities,  bar  asso- 
ciations, etc.,  throughout  Latin  America 
asking  for  bibiographical  information,  and 
information  as  to  booksellers  from  whom 
the  works  could  be  secured.  Only  two  re- 
plies were  received  to  this  first  effort, 
which  well  illustrates  the  difiiculty  of  se- 
curing either  books  or  information.  One 
of  the  replies,  however,  was  from  Juan 
B.  Barrios,  Secretary  of  the  Academia 
Colombiana  de  Jurisprudencia.  It  was  a 
thorough  bibliography  of  Colombian  laws 
and  outlined  the  kind  of  information  which 
librarians — particularly  law  librarians — 
need. 

There  was  submitted  an  interesting  re- 
port on  the  reprinting  of  session  laws, 
showing  Just  what  states  had  undertaken 
the  work,  how  far  the  work  had  been 
completed,  and  what  states  were  contem- 
plating such  reprinting.  It  was  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Association  that  such  work 
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be  encouraged,  as  it  was  considered  im- 
possible for  any  institution  to  build  up  a 
complete  collection  of  original  editions. 

The  National  legislative  reference  ser- 
Tice,  which  was  started  in  1910,  was  not 
continued  during  the  current  year  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  sufficient  subscribers.  This 
much-regretted  discontinuance,  it  was 
hoped,  would  be  only  temporary,  and  the 
Joint  Committee  with  the  National  asso- 
ciation of  state  libraries  was  continued, 
with  instructions  to  do  what  was  possible 
to  make  the  service  permanent 

There  were  other  papers  and  reports  on 
the  following  subjects: 
Law  and  legislative   library   conditions 

in  Texas. 
The  use  of  Library  of  Congress  cards 

by  law  libraries. 
The  training  of  law  librarians  in  library 

work. 
Bibliography    of    bar    association    pro- 
ceedings, being  the  results  of  the  study 
by  Mr.  Francis  Rawle  of  Philadelphia, 
who  allowed  the  Committee  to  use  the 
data  which  he  had  secured  by  careful 
investigation  covering  many  years. 
The  Association  made  a  protest  against 
the  custom  in  the  Federal  courts  of  charg- 
ing fees  for  copies  of  opinions.  A  committee 


was  appointed  to  report  upon  some  method 
whereby  law  libraries  could  secure  the  de- 
cisions more  cheaply. 

The  death  on  May  11,  1911,  of  Mr.  A. 
H.  R.  Fraser  was  reported.  Mr.  Fraser 
was  librarian  of  the  Cornell  University 
Law  School,  and  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
law  library  profession. 

It  was  reported  with  regret  that  Mr. 
Gilson  O.  Glasier  had  resigned  as  editor 
of  the  Index.  His  self -sacrificing  and  ef- 
ficient editorship  was  commended  by  suit- 
able resolutions. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  coming  year: 

President,  George  S.  Godard,  state  li- 
brarian of  Connecticut;  1st  Vice-President, 
Frederick  W.  Schenk,  law  librarian.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  2d  Vice-President, 
Miss  Gertrude  E.  Woodard,  law  librarian. 
University  of  Michigan;  Secretary,  Frank- 
lin O.  Poole,  librarian  of  the  Association 
of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York; 
Treasurer,  E.  Lee  Whitney,  asst  librarian, 
Vermont  state  library;  Members  of  Execu- 
tive Committee;  Gilson  G.  Glasier,  state 
librarian  of  Wisconsin;  Ethelbert  O.  S. 
Scholefield,  legislative  librarian  of  British 
Columbia;  Thomas  W.  Robinson,  librarian, 
Los  Angeles  County  law  library. 
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LEAGUE  OF  LIBRARY  COMMISSIONS 

Eighth  Annual  Meeting:,  Pasadena^  May  19-22,  i9U 


FIRST  SESSION 
Friday,  May  19. 


The  first  session  was  a  business  meeting, 
held  Friday,  May  19,  at  8:15  p.  m.  with  the 
president.  Miss  Clara  F.  Baldwin,  in  the 
chair.  The  secretary  being  absent.  Miss 
Guess  Humphrey,  of  Nebraska,  was  asked 
to  act  as  secretary.  The  report  of  the  sec- 
retary-treasurer was  read  and  approved.  A 
report  of  the  sectional  meetings  held  in  the 
winter  of  1911  at  Chicago  and  Boston  was 
read.  Mr.  Milam,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
LOUIS  R.  WILSON,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  second  class  postal  rates  for 
Commission  bulletins,  read  the  following 
report: 

REPORT     OF     THE     COMMITTEE     ON 

SECOND  CLASS    POSTAL   RATES 

ON   BULLETINS 

In  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
secure  second  class  postal  rates  for  com- 
mission publications,  I  wish  to  report  as 
follows: 

1.  That  under  the  existing  laws  it  is 
held  that  commissions  are  not  entitled  to 
the  prlYlleges  desired. 

2.  That  after  correspondence  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Postal  Committees  of  Con- 
gress of  1910-1911,  it  became  evident  that 
no  legislation  favorable  to  commissions 
would  be  enacted. 

3.  That  inasmuch  as  the  Congress  now 
in  session  is  assigned  special  duties,  it  will 
not  be  able  to  give  the  proposed  matter 
consideration. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  action  has 
been  taken  by  Congress,  the  committee 
wishes  to  offer  the  following  recommenda- 
tions: 

1.  That  the  League,  in  connection  with 
the  A.  L.  A.,  continue  its  endeavor  to  have 
library  commissioxis  and  public  libraries 
placed  in  the  list  of  institutions  entitled  to 
second  class  postal  rates. 


2.  That  a  committee  appointed  to  repre- 
sent the  League  be  instructed  to  push  the 
request  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress 
in  December,  and  that  it  be  empowered  to 
call  on  the  various  commissions  to  co-oper- 
ate with  it  in  waging  an  active  campaign 
in  behalf  of  the  measure. 

3.  That  the  committee  ask  merely  for 
an  amendment  to  the  present  law  by  which 
library  commissions  and  all  public  libra- 
ries may  be  placed  on  the  list  mentioned. 

LOUIS  R.  WILSON, 
Chairman. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Bailey,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  a  library  post. 
Dr.  B.  C.  Stelner,  chairman  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
committee  on  federal  relations,  was  called 
upon  to  report  the  present  status  of  thitf 
matter.  Dr.  Stelner  presented  a  clear  out- 
line of  the  problems  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion of  a  library  post,  book  post  or  parcels 
post  A  discussion  followed  in  which  the 
opinion  seemed  to  prevail  that  a  library 
post  was  the  most  desirable,  since  it  al- 
lowed no  special  privileges  to  commercial 
Interests.  A  motion  was  made  by  Mr. 
Milam  that  the  committee  on  postal  rates 
be  instructed  to  make  a  definite  report  to 
members  of  the  League  within  the  next 
two  months,  as  to  what  is  wanted  in  the 
way  of  postal  rates.  The  motion  carried. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dudgeon,  it  was  voted 
to  retain  the  committee  on  library  post  and 
to  instruct  it  to  confer  with  the  A.  L.  A. 
committee  as  to  the  best  method  of  bring- 
ing about  a  lower  postal  rate  on  library 
loans. 

Mr.  CHALMERS  HADLET  presented  the 
following 

REPORT    OF    COMMITTEE    ON    LIBRA- 
RIES    IN    FEDERAL    PRISONS 

For  nearly  two  years  your  special  com- 
mittee on  libraries  in  the  United  States 
penitentiaries  has  endeavored  to  Improve 
the  conditions  in  these  libraries.  It  is  a 
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caoB6  of  regret  to  the  chairman  that  more 
definite  results  have  not  been  secured  dur- 
ing that  time,  but  he  believes  that  the  pre- 
liminary work,  which  has  been  consider- 
able, will  prove  valuable  in  future  action 
which  the  League  may  take. 

Without  repeating  at  too  much  length, 
members  of  the  League  may  be  reminded 
that  at  the  Bretton  Woods  Conference  this 
committee  was  empowered  to  investigate 
conditions  in  the  United  States  peniten- 
tiary libraries  and  to  take  action  for  their 
improvement  Personal  visits  were  paid  to 
the  various  penitentiary  libraries  by  mem- 
bers of  your  committee  and  others.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1910  various  changes  were 
made  in  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
Washington,  which  Department  has  super- 
Ylsion  of  the  penitentiaries,  including  their 
libraries.  Much  time  was  therefore  con- 
sumed in  getting  new  officials  in  Washing- 
ton informed  as  to  the  penitentiary  libra- 
ries. 

It  became  evident  a  year  ago,  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  seemed  not  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  desirability  of  special  at- 
tention to  the  penitentiary  libraries,  other 
than  had  been  given  them  in  the  past. 
Therefore  at  the  mid-winter  meeting  of  the 
League  held  in  Chicago  last  January,  the 
chairman  of  your  committee  was  empow- 
ered to  have  a  bill  introduced  in  Congress 
providing  for  better  financial  support  of 
these  penitentiary  libraries,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  when  this  bill  was  introduced, 
the  co-operation  of  all  library  commis- 
sions in  the  country  should  be  secured  to 
farther  the  passing  of  the  bill.  Immediate- 
ly upon  the  adjournment  of  the  League  in 
January,  it  was  discovered  that  congress- 
men could  not  easily  be  persuaded  to  make 
a  special  appropriation  except  through  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  that  the  Depart- 
ment budget  for  1911  was  already  made  up. 
Mr.  Walter  I.  Smith,  a  member  of  the 
Way  and  Means  committee,  was  written  to 
by  your  chairman  and  Mr.  Smith  replied 
u  follows: 

"I  have  your  letter  of  January  9th.  Con- 
gress Is,  as  a  rule,  unwilling  to  make  any 
&PPropriatl<m  for  the  support  of  Federal 
institations  not  recommended  by  the  prop- 


er officials  in  charge,  and  ordinarily  it  will 
not  exceed  the  estimates  sent  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  the  support  of  peni- 
tentiaries, nor  would  the  committee  on  ap- 
propriations recommend  increase  of  mis- 
cellaneous expenses  in  excess  of  that 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  spent  for  li- 
braries when  it  might  be  spent  for  any- 
thing else.  I  would  not  say  that  it  was 
probable  that  you  could  accomplish  any- 
thing now  in  this  session  on  this  subject 
but  would  regard  the  most  hopeful  method 
of  procedure  to  be  for  you  to  try  and  get 
an  estimate  for  the  next  year's  bills  directly 
for  libraries  in  the  penitentiaries." 

Other  officials  at  Washington  were  ap- 
proached but  all  agreed  that  it  was  quite 
futile  to  get  a  bill  passed  by  the  last  Con- 
gress at  that  particular  time.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  League  stopped  in  Washington 
and  inquired  as  to  the  possibilities  for  the 
proposed  legislation  and  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  agreed  that  it  would  be 
unwise  in  the  face  of  certain  defeat  to  try 
to  secure  this  legislation  at  this  time. 

When  it  became  evident,  however,  that 
the  co-operation  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice was  so  important,  a  final  appeal  was 
made  to  the  Department  to  which  the  reply 
was  received  last  January  from  the  Acting 
Attorney-General  which  was  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

"As  I  wrote  you  June  18,  ISIO,  the  Attor- 
ney-General, under  whose  authority  this 
appropriation  is  disbursed,  is  empowered 
to  incur  such  expenses  for  library  books  as 
he  deems  proper  and  it  is  not  thought  that 
any  change  is  necessary  or  advisable. 
Under  this  sub-appropriation  the  Attorney- 
General  is  authorized  to  purchase  as  many 
books  as  in  his  Judgment  are  required. 
Should  the  appropriation  be  found  at  any 
time  insufficient  for  the  purchase  of  an 
ample  supply  of  books,  the  Department  in 
submitting  its  estimates  of  appropriations 
to  Congress  would  ask  for  an  increase  in 
this  sub-appropriation.  It  has  never  been 
found  necessary  or  advisable  as  yet  to  ask 
for  any  increase  for  this  purpose,  and  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  no  increase  is  neces- 
sary." 
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Two  librarians,  Mr.  Hopper  of  Tacoma, 
and  Mr.  Lucht  of  Leavenworth  had,  in  the 
meantime,  visited  the  libraries  at  McNeil 
Island  and  Ft  Leavenworth  respectively. 
Mr.  Hopper  reported  that  the  warden  was 
anxious  to  improve  the  library  conditions 
and  gave  him  permission  to  withdraw  and 
destroy  a  number  of  undesirable  books  on 
the  library  shelves  in  the  penitentiary. 
Mr.  Lucht  reported  that  the  Ft.  Leaven- 
worth penitentiary  seemed  to  be  trying  to 
aid  the  prisoners  through  the  library,  but 
that  the  methods  in  vogue  were  obsolete 
and  that  as  two  men  occupy  a  cell  together, 
only  the  one  in  the  upper  berth  could  get 
sufficient  light  from  the  electric  bulb  in  the 
ceiling  to  do  any  reading.  The  warden  at 
Ft  Leavenworth  hoped  that  later  a  reading 
room  could  be  opened  when  privilege  can 
be  given  to  trusted  men  to  make  use  of  this 
room.  There  is  no  card  catalog  of  the 
books  and  there  is  no  fixed  appropriation 
for  the  library.  No  new  magazines  are 
subscribed  for,  and  no  special  efforts  seem 
to  be  made  to  induce  the  men  to  read  or  to 
direct  their  reading.  The  chaplain  who 
selects  their  books  has  none  of  our  aids  in 
book  selection. 

Following  this  information  from  the  two 
librarians,  the  chairman  of  your  committee 
then  wrote  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  asked  for  information  regarding  cer- 
tain conditions  in  the  penitentiary  libra- 
ries, not  for  the  inforn^ation  itself,  but  to 
show  the  Department  of  Justice  that  the  li- 
brary conditions  of  the  penitentiary  libra- 
ries were  not  in  the  excellent  shape  that  the 
letter  of  January  12  written  by  the  De- 
partment would  seem  to  indicate.  These 
questions  were  replied  to  at  length  by  the 
Department  on  February  9  in  part  as 
follows: 

As  you  have  been  heretofore  informed, 
the  Department  does  not  need  larger  ap- 
propriations from  Congress  merely  for  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  prison  libraries, 
for  the  reason  that  the  item  of  books  is 
Included  with  other  items  in  the  general 
appropriation,  and  therefore  the  Attorney- 
General  can  allow  as  much  of  this  sum  as 
he  thinks  necessary  for  the  purchase  of 
such  books  as  may  be  selected  for  the  use 


of  the  prisoners  at  the  Federal  penitenti- 
aries. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  special  plan 
has  been  adopted  with  regard  to  the  pur- 
chase of  library  books.  Some  time  ago 
the  attention  of  Congress  was  called  to  the 
necessity  of  providing  teachers  for  the 
prison  schools,  but  Congress  did  not  ac- 
cede to  the  request  and  we  have  at  present 
no  school  teachers  in  the  penitentiaries, 
other  than  the  chaplain  and  now  and  then 
a  guard  who  is  more  or  less  accomplished 
in  teaching. 

The  total  amount  expended  for  books  for 
the  Federal  penitentiaries  during  the  past 
few  years  is  extremely  small.  There  have 
been  contributions  to  the  prison  libraries 
on  the  part  of  people  living  generally  in 
the  neighborhood  in  which  the  institution 
is  located,  and  these  books  have  been 
placed  in  the  library  for  the  general  use  of 
the  prisoners. 

In  reply  to  your  direct  inquiries,  the  fol- 
lowing information  is  given  as  to  each  in- 
stitution. I  will  first  recite  your  question 
and  then  give  the  answer  for  each  of  the 
three  Federal  prisons,  using  the  abbrevia- 
Uon  "L"  for  Leavenworth,  "A"  for  AUanta 
and  ''M"  for  McNeil  Island. 

1.  Does  the  one  who  purchases  the 
books  of  the  penitentiary  libraries  have 
any  special  training  or  experience  in  this 
work  so  as  to  guarantee  financial  economy 
in  these  purchases? 

(L)  All  purchases  that  we  are  permit- 
ted to  make  are  by  order  of  the  Depart^ 
ment  subject  to  the  lowest  bidder,  other 
things  being  equal. 

(M)  Practically  all  books  for  the  prison 
library  are  donated;  few,  if  any,  purchases 
have  been  made. 

(A)  No  books  have  been  purchased  for 
the  library  in  this  penitentiary. 

2.  What  are  the  principles  of  selection 
on  which  the  books  purchased  for  the 
penitentiary  are  based? 

(L)  Educational,  reformatory,  and  rec- 
reational. 

(A)  We  have  made  no  selection  further 
than  to  cull  from  the  books  which  have 
been  given  us  those  which  are  suitable  for 
use  here. 
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(M)  From  the  books  donated  any  that 
are  thou^^ht  objectionable  are  destroyed. 

3.  Are  the  books  in  the  library  designed 
to  provide  reading  along  any  special  lines, 
if  so,  -what  lines? 

(L)  We  have  a  few  books  of  a  technical 
character,  especially  along  the  lines  of  car- 
pentry, plumbing,  electricity,  and  farming. 

(A)  We  have  not  yet  formulated  a  de- 
sign because  in  order  to  obtain  any  books 
we  have  been  compelled  to  accept  all  that 
were  suitable  for  our  use. 

(M)  The  books  in  the  prison  library  are 
designed  to  provide  entertaining  and  in- 
structive reading. 

4.  What  ratio,  if  any,  exists  between  the 
number  of  books  of  a  recreational  nature 
and  those  of  an  educational  nature? 

(L)     It  is  dlfQcult  to  say. 

(A)  No  fixed  ratio  for  the  reason  stated 
in  question  3. 

(M)  About  93  per  cent  of  the  books  in 
this  library  are  fiction,  7  per  cent  educa- 
tional. 

6.  What  per  cent  of  the  books  circulated 
are  fiction? 

(L)     About  66  per  cent 

(A)  As  a  large  per  cent  of  the  books  re- 
ceived were  fiction,  a  large  proportion  of 
those  read  have  been  fiction,  although  we 
are  unable  to  state  the  exact  proportion. 

(M)  Practically  95  per  cent  of  the  pris- 
on library  books  circulated  are  fiction. 

6.  Is  any  ratio  maintained  between  the 
number  of  volumes  in  the  library  and  the 
number  of  prisoners? 

(L)     No. 

(A)  As  our  library  is  the  result  of  gifts 
no  ratio  has  been  attempted. 

(M)  No  ratio  is  maintained  between  the 
number  of  volumes  in  the  library  and  the 
number  of  prisoners. 

7.  Are  any  means  taken  to  interest  the 
prisoners  in  the  books,  especially  those  pris- 
oners who  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
reading? 

(L)    Only  in  a  general  way. 

(A)  Yes.  We  have  adopted  various 
means  to  create  an  interest  in  reading, 
in  addition  to  establishing  a  school  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  illiterates. 

(M)    A  library  catalog  in  each  cell.    The 


librarian  calls  at  each  cell  every  evening, 
distributes  and  exchanges  books  and  maga- 
zines, and  inquires  of  each  prisoner  if  there 
is  not  some  reading  matter  he  would  like 
supplied  from  the  library. 

8.  Are  special  books  provided  for  pris- 
oners who  have  a  better  reading  knowl- 
edge in  some  foreign  language? 

(L)     None. 

(A)     No,  excepting  text-books. 

(M)     No. 

9.  Are  the  prisoners  given  any  assist- 
ance in  their  endeavors  to  progress  along 
certain  lines;  along  those  lines  which  will 
be  of  assistance  in  helping  them  to  employ- 
ment when  they  are  released  from  prison? 

(L)  This  could  not  be  done  here  to  any 
extent,  as  we  have  no  school. 

(A)  Yes,  such  as  our  limited  library 
and  facilities  will  afford. 

(M)  Present  facilities  are  meager  for 
affording  prisoners  opportunity  for  study 
along  given  lines. 

10.  Are  dictionaries  and  other  necessary 
reference  books  provided  for  the  use  of 
the  prisoners? 

(L)     Yes. 

(A)  Only  such  have  been  provided  as 
have  been  received  in  the  form  of  gifts  from 
interested  people  on  the  outside. 

(M)  Dictionaries  and  general  reference 
books  are  poorly  and  meagerly  represented 
in  the  prison  library. 

11.  Is  any  attention  given  by  the  prison 
oflicials  to  see  whether  the  books  donated 
to  the  libraries  are  objectionable  In  char- 
acter? 

(L)     Yes. 

(A)  Yes;  no  book  is  admitted  to  our 
library  until  it  has  been  read  and  approved 
by  one  of  the  prison  chaplains. 

(M)     Yes. 

12.  In  what  condition  are  books,  and 
how  often  are  they  cleaned  and  repaired? 

(L)  In  good  condition  for  the  most  part, 
though  some  are  old  and  shelf  worn.  They 
are  repaired  whenever  necessary  and  fre- 
quently cleaned. 

(A)  They  are  generally  in  a  more  or 
less  dilapidated  condition  when  we  receive 
them,  and  constant  use  does  not  improve 
their  condition.  We  repair  them  as  well  as 
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we  can,  but  there  are  probably  6,000  toI- 
umes  in  our  library  which  should  be  con- 
signed to  the  furnace  because  of  their  bad 
condition. 

(M)  The  books  in  the  library  are  in 
good  condition.  They  receive  daily  attention 
as  to  cleaning  and  repairing. 

13.  Have  the  libraries  in  the  peniten- 
tiaries any  particular  place  in  the  scheme 
for  helping  the  men  or  are  they  merely 
incidental? 

(L)     The  latter. 

(A)  Rule  57  provides  that  the  chaplain 
shall  have  charge  of  the  penitentiary  li- 
brary and  see  that  no  improper  or  sen- 
sational books  or  publications  are  admitted 
therein.  This  rule  implies  that  a  prison 
library  is  eventually  intended,  but  thus 
far  the  government  has  not  provided  any 
books  for  the  library. 

(M)  The  intent  of  the  prison  library 
is  to  be  of  an  elevating,  instructive,  and 
entertaining  help  to  each  prisoner. 

14.  Is  there  any  way  to  tell  whether  the 
libraries  have  been  of  assistance  to  the 
prisoners,  or  of  knowing  whether  there  has 
been  development  in  the  use  of  books? 

(L)  Tes,  the  demand  for  reading  mat- 
ter; the  increased  circulation;  the  call  for 
books  of  reference,  etc. 

(A)  The  Department's  letter  of  June 
18,  1910,  answers  this  question  as  to  the 
Atlanta  penitentiary. 

(M)  The  records  kept  by  the  librarian 
afford  knowledge  as  to  the  development  in 
the  use  of  the  prison  library  books,  but 
there  is  little,  if  any,  way  of  telling  if  the 
library  has  been  of  assistance  to  the  pris- 
oners. 

The  Department  fully  appreciates  the 
importance  of  providing  a  library  along 
modem,  scientific  lines,  and  any  recom- 
mendations you  may  have  to  make  upon 
the  subject  will  be  given  very  careful  con- 
sideration by  the  Department 
(Signed) 

J.  A.  POWLB!R, 
Acting  Attorney-General. 

Your  chairman  believes  that  the  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  is  concerned  regard- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  prisoners  and  is 
friendly  to  suggestions  for  improving  li- 


brary facilities  for  them.  The  keynote  re- 
garding its  position  is  found  in  the  letter 
Just  read,  namely,  "Until  Congress  pro- 
vides a  system  for  the  education  of  pris- 
oners, it  is  not  seen  how  any  successful 
efforts  can  be  made  looking  towards  the 
furnishing  of  a  properly  arranged  library 
for  the  prisoners." 

Tour  chairman  believes  that  while  a 
library  can  be  of  greatest  value  in  an 
educational  system  in  the  penitentiaries, 
that  its  usefulness  is  in  no  wise  dependent 
on  such  a  system;  that  the  reading  of 
recreational  and  inspirational  books  alone 
would  more  than  compensate  the  peniten- 
tiary for  their  cost;  and  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  prisoners  of  education  who 
are  not  dependent  on  a  special  system  for 
the  enjoyment  of  reading.  The  greatest 
value  of  books  will  not  be  secured  until 
they  are  in  charge  of  skilled  persons  who 
can  select  them  most  intelligently  and 
make  their  contents  accessible  through 
modem  library  methods,  but  it  is  a  dis- 
grace that  a  wealthy  nation  should  limit 
the  reading,  even  of  its  prisoners,  to  books 
that  frequently  are  filthy  and  in  rags,  and 
which  are  largely  chance  contributions  by 
visitors. 

The  chairman  of  your  conunittee  recom- 
mends that  a  bill  be  introduced  into  the 
next  Congress  for  an  annual  appropriation 
for  books  and  their  care  in  penitentiary 
libraries.  Bven  if  Congress  adhere  to  the 
rule  that  requests  come  through  the  super- 
vising department,  it  is  believed  that  the 
publicity  which  would  be  given  through 
discussion  would  be  of  great  value  in  im- 
proving penitentiary  libraries. 

In  resigning  from  the  Committee  the 
chairman  recommends  that  the  present 
Secretary  of  the  A.  L.  A.  be  appointed 
on  the  committee  with  another  member 
who  lives  in  or  near  Washington. 

CHALMERS  HADLET,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Dudgeon  moved  that- the  committee 
on  libraries  in  Federal  prisons  be  continued 
and  that  steps  be  taken  to  co-operate  with 
other  associations  such  as  the  National 
Prison  Association  to  push  along  the  work 
along  the  lines  suggested  in  Mr.  Hadley's 
report.  The  motion  carried. 
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Mr.  Dudgeon  read  the  report  of  the 
publications  committee  in  the  absence  of 
the  chairman,  Mr.  R.  P.  BLISS.  The  report 
was  as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  THE  PUBLICATIONS 
COMMITTEE 

At  the  Mackinac  meeting  several  matters 
were  referred  to  the  committee  for  action 
and  these  will  be  treated  in  order. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Publications  Com- 
mittee confer  with  the  A.  L.  A.  Publishing 
Board  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  the  two 
bodies.  This  was  taken  up  immediately 
after  the  summer  meeting.  After  some  con- 
ference it  was  decided  that  thePublications 
Committee  of  the  League  should  be  con- 
sidered as  an  advisory  body  by  the  Pub- 
lishing Board.  If  it  decides  that  a  certain 
publication  is  needed  it  will  recommend  it 
to  the  Board,  which  will  issue  it  through 
the  A.  L^  A.  Headquarters.  It  was  also 
decided  that  the  A.  L.  A.  should  take  over 
all  of  the  publications  of  the  League  now 
in  print  and  sell  them  with  other  library 
publications  at  Headquarters.  This  will 
centralize  the  sale  of  all  such  things  and 
prevent  any  doubt  as  to  where  they  will 
be  found.  In  accordance  with  this  decision, 
the  following  pamphlets  were  sent  to  A. 
L.  A.  Headquarters:  List  of  magazines  for 
small  libraries.  Anniversaries  and  holidays, 
and  the  List  of  stories  to  read  aloud,  to- 
gether with  a  few  unimportant  items. 
Hereafter,  inquiries  regarding  these  should 
be  addressed  to  the  A.  L.  A.  office  in 
Chicago. 

In  this  latter  arrangement  an  exception 
was  made  of  the  Suggestive  list  of  books 
for  children.  It  transpired  that  the  Pub- 
lishing Board  was  issuing  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar list  and  it  was  feared  that  if  they 
were  sold  together  there  might  be  con- 
fusion. Your  committee  therefore  arranged 
with  the  company  which  was  printing  it, 
to  attend  to  the  sale  of  the  Suggestive  list. 
All  communications  regarding  this  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Democrat  Printing  Co., 
Madison,  Wis.  They  have  fixed  the  price  at 
115.00  per  hundred  copies,  single  copies 
will  be  25  cents.  Those  of  you  who  have 
seen  the  list  will  agree  that  this  is  a  very 


reasonable  figure  for  such  a  piece  of  work. 
The  commissions  had  subscribed  for  four- 
teen hundred  copies  before  it  was  issued. 

The  matter  of  study  outlines  was  referred 
to  this  committee  with  power  to  appoint  a 
subcommittee  to  investigate  and  report 
at  mid-winter  meetings.  Following  these 
instructions  Mr.  M.  S.  Dudgeon  of  Wis- 
consin, Miss  Grace  Betteridge,  of  New 
York,  and  Miss  Margaret  Brown  of  Iowa, 
were  appointed  a  subcommittee  to  consider 
the  matter.  They  reported  in  January  that 
they  were  not  ready  to  make  a  definite 
report  but  were  inclined  to  recommend 
outlines  based  on  the  use  of  one  book  as 
a  text-book  with  only  a  few  references  to 
other  books.. 

In  accordance  with  the  action  of  the 
League  at  Mackinac,  the  Handbook  was 
prepared  with  the  idea  of  its  being  used 
for  some  time  without  reprinting.  Here- 
after, the  annual  issues  will  contain  only 
statistics  and  new  material.  By  this  means, 
it  is  hoped  to  reduce  the  cost  of  this 
publication. 

One  matter  which  your  committee  has 
been  seriously  considering  is  the  possi- 
bility of  preventing  the  duplication  of  effort 
and  expense  in  preparing  and  printing  lists 
of  books  and  other  material.  The  situation 
as  it  exists  to-day  is  illustrated  by  our 
experience  with  the  Suggestive  list  of 
children's  books.  At  the  Mackinac  meeting 
the  question  of  having  this  published  by 
the  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board  was  pre- 
sented to  them  and  it  was  learned  that  they 
were  on  the  point  of  issuing  a  similar 
list.  While  we  were  corresponding  with 
various  commissions  to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber of  copies  of  our  list  that  they  would 
need,  one  secretary  replied  that  they 
would  not  need  any  as  they  were  about 
to  issue  a  list  of  their  own.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  A.  L.  A.  list  made  its  ap- 
pearance, its  editor  issued  still  another 
with  the  imprint  of  her  library.  Here  we 
have  four  lists,  similar  in  purpose,  in  prep- 
aration, all  making  their  appearance  at 
the  same  time.  Would  it  not  have  been 
better  if  these  four  persons  had  been  at 
work  on  different  problems  instead  of  one? 
This  is  not  an  exceptional  case  but  well 
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llluBtrateB  a  condition  which  should  be 
changed.  There  are  problems  enough  for 
all  and  there  should  be  something  done  to 
secure  a  wider  distribution  of  effort 

With  this  in  mind,  we  wrote  to  a  number 
of  commissions  asking  them  to  send  us, 
on  cards,  in  the  form  of  subject  entries, 
titles  of  any  material  which  might  be  of 
help  to  others  and  which  they  can  supply. 
In  reply  to  this  request  many  cards  have 
been  sent  and  there  is  at  the  office  of  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  the  begin- 
ning of  an  index  to  such  material  as  is  in 
print  At  the  same  time  we  asked  for  sub- 
jects on  which  pamphlets  might  be  useful 
and  received  several  answers.  These  will 
be  gone  over  and  if  it  seems  wise  will 
be  assigned  to  members  of  the  League  to 
prepare  for  publication.  Some  of  the  sub- 
jects are  as  follows: 

Suggestive  list  of  one  thousand  books, 
revised  annually. 

List  of  children's  books  to  be  kept  up  to 
date. 

A  discussion  of  the  library  budget 
'Reprint  of  Soule's  Library  rooms  and 
buildings. 

Plans  for  small  library  buildings  costing 
less  than  $5,000.00. 

List  of  books  for  penal  institutions  and 
hospitals  for  the  insane. 

List  of  books  in  elementary  English  for 
use  with  immigrants. 

It  will  probably  be  found  that  some  of 
these  topics  are  impracticable,  but  others 
will  be  made  use  of.  Tour  committee 
would  suggest  that  if  commissions,  or  li- 
brarians, feel  the  need  of  material  on  any 
subject  they  write  us  and  we  may  be  able 
to  tell  them  where  they  can  find  what  they 
want,  or  it  may  be  a  hint  to  us  to  go  to 
work  and  put  something  in  print 

The  Elastem  section  of  the  League  at 
its  meeting  in  Boston,  requested  this  com- 
mittee to  ascertain  each  year  what  lists 
the  various  commissions  had  published  or 
were  preparing  to  publish.  Nothing  has 
been  done  with  this  as  yet  but  it  should 
be  kept  in  mind  and  such  information  se- 
cured. It  was  also  suggested  that  the  Com- 
mittee issue  a  circular  containing  news 
which  might  be  of  interest  to  the  com- 


missions. As  we  could  not  see  just  what 
was  desired  it  was  decided  to  wait  for 
more  light  before  undertaking  such  a  work. 

Recently  it  was  learned  that  the  Wis- 
consin Commission  was  printing  in  the 
current  number  of  their  Bulletin  a  list  of 
material  on  sociological  topics  which  could 
be  secured  at  little  or  no  cost  As  the  list 
was  very  good,  the  A.  L.  A.  Publishing 
Board  was  asked  to  issue  this  for  general 
use.  This  has  been  arranged  for  and  it  is 
advertised  at  three  cents  each  for  ten  or 
more  copies.  Commissions  will  find  this  a 
very  useful  list 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  is  issuing 
a  revised  edition  of  Miss  Zaidee  Brown's 
Directions  for  the  librarian  of  the  small 
library.  This  will  not  take  the  place  of 
Miss  Steams'  Essentials  in  library  admin- 
istration, but  will  give  the  main  points  in  a 
more  concise  statement  and  will  probably 
be  more  useful  in  many  places.  This  has 
also  been  reprinted  by  the  Publishing 
Board. 

The  need  of  a  list  of  books  for  use  in 
penal  institutions  and  hospitals  for  the  in- 
sane has  been  considered,  and  Miss  Carey, 
of  the  Minnesota  Commission,  was  asked 
to  undertake  such  a  work.  She  has  not 
completed  the  work  as  yet  but  is  making 
careful  preparatory  investigation.  We  feel 
sure  that  when  this  list  is  published  it 
will  be  well  worth  while. 

ROBERT  P.  BLISS, 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Dudgeon  asked  that  the  considera- 
tion of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
be  deferred  until  the  next  meeting. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hadley,  it  was 
voted  that  Mr.  D.  C.  Brown  of  Indiana  be 
delegated  to  represent  the  League  at  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities. 

The  president  announced  as  a  nominat- 
ing committee  Miss  Margaret  Brown,  Miss 
Isom,  and  Miss  Allin.  The  meeting  then  ad- 
journed. 

SEOOND  SESSION 
Saturday,  May  20. 

At  the  opening  of  the  second  session 
of  the  League,  held  May  20,  at  8  p.  m.. 
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the  president  called  to  the  chair  Miss 
Cornelia  Manrln,  of  Oregon,  who  conducted 
a  round  table  on  the  relation  of  library 
commissions  to  educational  extension.  Miss 
Marrin  introduced  the  subject  briefly, 
dwelling  on  the  importance  of  encouraging 
the  establishment  of  civic  center  and  pub- 
lic question  clubs,  especially  in  the  west- 
em  states,  where  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum has  placed  larger  responsibilities 
on  the  people.  Miss  Marvin  read  a  number 
of  letters  from  Conmiissions  not  repre- 
sented, telling  what  they  were  doing  in 
encouraging  and  directing  educational  ex- 
tension. 

The  first  topic  taken  up  was  Plans  for 
definite  work  with  organized  agencies  and 
Mr.  Milam  of  Indiana  opened  the  discus- 
sion on  civic  centers  and  public  question 
clubs.  Mr.  Milam  thought  that  the  Com- 
mission should  help  to  organize  such  clubs 
only  in  towns  where  there  is  no  public 
library,  and  that  it  should  do  so  only  to 
establish  agencies  through  which  to  cir- 
culate books.  Miss  Marvin  told  of  the  plans 
which  they  have  for  work  in  Oregon  where 
they  expect  their  field  organizer  to  help 
in  the  organization  of  civic  clubs.  She  will 
work  in  co-operation  with  the  state  super- 
intendent largely  through  the  county  su- 
perintendents who  will  really  be  the  active 
field  workers.  Public  meetings  will  be 
planned,  clubs  organized,  and  programs 
and  books  will  be  furnished  by  the  Com- 
mission. Miss  Helen  Kennedy  told  of  the 
plans  to  be  carried  out  next  year  in  Wis- 
consin. A  field  visitor  of  the  Commission 
will  assist  in  organizing  boys'  clubs,  civic 
leagues,  etc.,  the  work  to  be  carried  on 
usually  through  the  local  library,  with  di- 
rection and  encouragement  from  the  Com- 
mission. 

Miss  Brown  of  Iowa  discussed  the  Com- 
mission's work  with  women's  clubs.  They 
are  becoming  more  or  less  public  question 
clubs,  since  women  are  growing  more  and 
more  interested  in  civic  affairs.  The  Iowa 
Commission  assists  clubs  with  outlines 
and  lends  them  books  from  the  open  shelf 
collection.  They  have  no  fixed  study 
groups.  The  relation  of  the  Library  Com- 
mission and  the  grange  was  discussed  by 


Miss  Isom  of  Oregon.  The  Oregon  Com- 
mission makes  up  programs  and  has  pack- 
age libraries  to  send  out  to  grange  meet- 
ings. The  Massachusetts  Commission  made 
up  a  brief  list  of  good  agricultural  books 
and  gave  them  to  public  libraries  to  dis- 
tribute among  farmers.  In  Iowa  a  traveling 
library  of  agricultural  books  is  placed  in 
each  traveling  exhibit  sent  out  in  special 
cars  by  the  State  Agricultural  College.  In 
Oregon  an  exhibit  of  books  is  always  made 
by  the  Commission  during  the  short  course 
at  the  Agricultural  College.  The  relation 
of  the  Commission  to  teachers'  organiza- 
tions was  next  discussed,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  teaching  teachers  something  of 
the  use  of  books  and  helping  them  in  the 
matter  of  book  selection  was  dwelt  upon.In 
Oregon  special  help  is  given  to  Hig^ 
School  graduates  preparing  commencement 
essays.  A  suggestive  list  of  commencement 
essay  topics  is  sent  out  by  the  Commission. 

At  the  close  of  the  round  table  a  business 
meeting  was  held.  Mr.  Dudgeon  reported 
for  the  committee  on  plans  for  study  out- 
lines as  follows: 

In  study  group  work  there  is  seldom  a 
teacher.  It  would  seem  that  it  is  necessary, 
therefore,  that  the  outline  be  prepared 
with  reference  to  a  single  text-book,  this 
text-book  to  be  the  unifying  factor  in  the 
study  group  work.  The  commission  should 
recommend  to  the  study  groups  that  this 
text-book  be  purchased  by  every  member 
of  the  club.  (In  some  subjects  it  may  be 
found  impossible  to  find  a  single  book 
covering  the  entire  subject,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  base  the  outline  on  several.) 

In  additon  to  the  text-book,  there  should 
be  made  up  a  group  of  three  to  ten  books, 
the  best  obtainable  covering  the  subject 
matter  considered  by  the  study  group. 
These  should  be  selected  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  elaborating  the  text-book.  The  out- 
line should  contain  references  to  all  these 
books. 

The  library  should  be  supplemented  by 
as  many  books  suitable  for  collateral  read- 
ing as  can  be  obtained.  It  is  not  contem- 
plated that  these  additional  books  should 
be  necessarily  furnished,  but  it  is  thought 
that  in  this  way  good  use  can  be  made 
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of  books  which  are  already  the  property 
of  the  Commission.  (This  gires  latitude 
to  those  commissions  which  wish  to  send 
a  larger  number  of  books.) 

The  outline  should  be  followed  by  a 
bibliography,  a  list  of  books  and  material 
valuable  as  collateral  readings  to  be  ob- 
tained elsewhere  than  of  the  commission. 
This  list  should  include  fiction,  pamphlets, 
magazine  articles,  etc. 

On  Mr.  Milam's  motion,  the  report  was 
accepted.  It  was  voted  that  the  publications 
committee  be  instructed  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  three  on  study  outlines,  with 
instructions  to  follow  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee  report,  and  to  take  steps 
toward  the  publication  of  such  outlines. 

Mr.  Dudgeon  read  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  revision  of  the  constitution, 
which  was  as  follows: 

The  following  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  League  of  Library  Commis- 
sions are  proposed: 

Article  5.  Executive  Board.  Omit  the 
present  second  paragraph  and  insert  the 
following: 

The  EiXecutive  Board  shall  appoint  a 
chairman  for  sectional  meetings  when 
neither  the  president  nor  any  vice-presi- 
dent can  be  in  attendance. 

Article  6.  Committees.  First  paragraph 
to  read  as  follows: 

There  shall  be  a  publications  committee 
of  three  members  who  shall  coK>perate 
with  the  publishing  board  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
in  securing  suitable  material  required  for 
commission  work  and  in  the  organization 
and  equipment  of  libraries,  and  who  shall, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  president  of 
the  League,  arrange  through  co-operation 
with  such  publishing  board  or  otherwise 
for  the  printing  of  such  publications,  and 
for  the  price  at  which  they  may  be  sold. 

Article  7.  It  is  proposed  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  yearly  membership  fee  now 
fixed  at  five  dollars,  to  some  smaller 
amount,  (Two  dollars,  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents,  and  three  dollars  have  been 
suggested  as  proper  amounts.) 

Article  8.  Annual  meeting.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  League  shall  be  held  at  the 
time  and  place  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  A.  L.  A. 

Sectional  meetings.  Any  group  of  mem- 
bers representing  6  (or  other  proper  num- 
ber) states  in  the  East,  Middle-West,  West, 
South,  or  other  section  of  the  country,  may 


by  mutual  agreement  hold  a  sectional 
meeting  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be 
agreed  upon.  At  such  meeting  such  mat- 
ters shall  be  considered  as  shall  be  select- 
ed by  the  members  there  assembled  or 
by  the  Executive  Board.  No  vote  taken  at 
such  meeting  shall  be  binding  on  the 
League,  but  shall  be  advisory  only.  The 
executive  board  and  committees  of  the 
League  may  ask  for  an  advisory  vote  which 
may  guide  them  in  determining  questions 
arising  in  the  prosecution  of  their  work. 
No  such  vote  shall  release  the  committee 
from  its  responsibility  in  any  matter. 

It  was  voted  to  dispense  with  the  amend- 
ment to  Article  7. 

It  was  moved  to  amend  the  proposed 
amendment  to  Article  6  by  adding  after 
the  word  "members"  the  following  "and 
president  of  the  League"  and  by  striking 
out  after  the  words  "commission  work" 
the  words  "and  in  organization  and  equip- 
ment of  libraries"  and  by  striking  out  after 
the  words  "who  shall"  the  words  "subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  president  of  the 
League." 

In  the  amendment  to  Article  8,  it  was 
moved  to  strike  out  the  following  "5  (or 
other  proper  number)"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "3  or  more"  and  to  strike  out  the 
words  "in  the  East,  Middle-West,  West, 
South,  or  other  sections  of  the  country" 
and  to  add  after  the  words  "mutual  agree- 
ment" the  words  "and  with  the  approval 
of  the  executive  board."  Mr.  Milam  moved 
that  the  amendments  as  amended,  be 
adopted.  The  motion  carried. 

The  nominating  committee  presented  the 
following  report:  For  president.  Miss  Cor- 
nelia Marvin,  of  Oregon;  for  first  vice- 
president,  C.  H.  Milam,  of  Indiana;  for  sec- 
ond vice-president,  R.  P.  Bliss  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; for  secretary-treasurer.  Miss  Char- 
lotte Templeton  of  Nebraska;  for  mem- 
bers of  the  publications  committee,  M.  S. 
Dudgeon,  Wisconsin,  chairman.  Miss  Zal- 
dee  Brown  of  Massachusetts,  and  Biiss 
Mary  E.  Downey,  of  Ohio.  On  Miss  Tyler's 
motion  the  report  of  the  committee  was 
accepted  and  the  secretary  was  instructed 
to  cast  the  ballot  for  the  above  named 
oflicers. 

Adjourned. 


TIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  LIBRARIES 

Fotffteenth  Conyention,  Pasadena^  GtUfornia,  May  22,  (91 1 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President,  Demarchus  C.  Brown,  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  George  S.  Godard,  of  Connecticut,  was 
chosen  acting  secretary,  and  committees 
on  auditing,  nominations  and  resolutions 
were  appointed.  The  president  then  read 
his  annual  address. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS* 

State  librarians,  like  all  librarians,  should 
be  lovers  of  books,  not  their  Janitors.  How 
well  are  state  libraries  leading  their  com- 
monwealths in  the  development  of  better 
citizenship,  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
in  betterment  of  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ment and  in  the  enactment  of  better  laws? 
Are  they  the  center  of  the  readers  of  their 
states,  and  do  the  citizens  look  to  them  for 
expert  advice?  Are  the  history  lovers  of 
the  state  grouped  around  its  state  library, 
and  does  the  library  stand  for  proper  care 
and  organization  of  the  public  archives? 

The  state  library  should  be  the  center 
of  the  historical  work  of  the  state — espe- 
cially of  that  on  state  history.  Private  his- 
torical societies  should  be  encouraged;  but 
a  state  society  should  keep  its  collections 
and  records  at  the  state  library  and  hold 
its  meetings  there.  This  would  lend  a 
sense  of  security  to  their  work  which  would 
result  in  more  gifts  of  manuscripts,  rare 
books,  etc.  It  would  also  spread  the  study 
of  the  history  of  the  state  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  system  would  be  more  demo- 
cratic than  that  of  a  private  society. 

The  archives  of  the  state  are  historical 
and  should  be  properly  cared  for  and  made 
accessible.  Officers  do  not  like  to  give  up 
their  records;  but  a  campaign  of  education 
and  the  use  of  tact  will  avoid  this  difficulty. 
Many  state  records  are  stored  in  damp  cel- 
lars, the  state  officers  know  nothing  of 
them,  and  they  are  thus  inaccessible  to 
everyone    and    are    decasring.      Provision 
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should  be  made  for  their  preservation  and 
classification,  and  all  public  officials  should 
be  authorized  to  turn  over  to  the  state  li- 
brary— ^when  made  the  depository — all  rec- 
ords not  in  current  use. 

The  merit  system  is  a  necessity  in  a  state 
library.  Partisanship  should  not  control 
appointments.  In  a  library  where  train- 
ing, scholarship  and  love  of  books  should 
be  the  dominant  influences,  it  is  humiliat- 
ing to  find  the  spoils  system  in  control. 
Where  a  library  touches  politics,  even  re- 
motely, the  merit  system  is  the  safest  way 
to  insure  permanency,  in  spite  of  all  that 
may  be  said  against  examinations.  The 
Judgment  of  the  librarian  on  personal  qual- 
ifications, etc.,  should  count  one-half.  The 
system  drives  away  the  politicians  in  dis- 
gust. 

The  state  library  should  be  a  university 
extension  work-room,  especially  in  political 
science,  sociology  and  history.  There 
should  be  close  co-operation  with  colleges 
and  universities.  Their  students  may  work 
in  the  state  library  and  have  some  super- 
vision from  the  library  staff.  The  legisla- 
tive reference  department  can  do  much 
that  will  be  mutually  profitable  along  this 
line.  The  same  coK)peration  can  be  ar- 
ranged for  the  schools  of  the  state,  espe- 
cially in  debating. 

The  legislative  reference  work  should  be 
extended  to  cover  municipal  reference. 
Ck>llections  on  municipal  affairs  should  be 
formed  and  material  freely  loaned  to  cities 
as  they  need  it  for  light  on  municipal  prob- 
lems. The  state  library  and  the  state 
museums  should  be  closely  connected;  not 
necessarily  in  administration.  Both  are 
necessary  to  each  other;  they  overlap. 

The  state  libraries  should  at  once  arrange 
a  system  of  intef-library  loans,  so  that  each 
state  library  can  profit  from  the  collections 
in  which  other  state  libraries  have  special- 
ized more  fully. 
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In  the  dlBCussion  whldi  followed,  Mr. 
Oodard  told  of  what  Connecticut  was  doing 
in  archives  work,  and  Mr.  Hitt  told  of  the 
beginning  which  the  state  of  Washington 
had  made.  Mr.  Henry,  of  the  University 
of  Washington,  emphasized  the  value  of 
museums,  and  Mr.  Scholefleld,  of  British 
Columbia,  described  the  close  relationships 
of  the  provincial  library  and  provincial 
museum  in  that  province. 

Mr.  OiUis,  of  California,  then  read  his 
paper  on: 

THE    STATE    LIBRARY    A8    HEAD    OF 

THE  LIBRARY  ACTIVITIES  OF 

THE  STATE* 

The  trend  of  modem  ousiness  methods 
is  entirely  toward  unification  of  organiza- 
tion. The  numerous  charities  which  have 
long  been  struggling  to  improve  living  con- 
ditions have  realized  the  waste  of  energy  in 
duplication  and  are  reorganizing  under  one 
management.  An  efficient  management 
will  quickly  do  away  with  needless  machin- 
ery of  organization,  and  bring  all  necessary 
departments  into  close  and  vital  connec- 
tion. This  is  also  sound  public  policy  and 
as  applicable  to  library  affairs  as  to  in- 
dustrial. 

If  all  the  library  activities  of  the  state 
are  under  one  control,  extra  organization 
is  done  away  with.  It  means  economy  of 
administration  and  unity,  continuity,  and 
concentration  of  policy  and  effort  It  will 
receive  better  financial  support  from  the 
state  than  will  several  organizations,  the 
distinction  between  which  may  be  difficult 
for  the  legislator  to  realize.  The  same  is 
true  of  support  by  the  citizens  of  the  state. 

If  it  is  good  business  then  to  have  all 
the  library  activities  of  a  state  under  one 
head,  what  shall  that  head  be?  In  practi- 
cally every  state  the  state  library  has  been 
the  first  expression  of  library  service 
through  a  central  medium.  As  it  has  de- 
veloped its  organization  and  collection 
along  various  lines,  it  has  laid  a  solid 
foundation  for  other  lines  of  activity  if  it 
should  be  called  on  to  conduct  them.  Its 
activities  and  recognized  position  will  give 
it  assured  financial  support    With  these 
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advantages  the  burden  of  proof  is  with 
those  who  are  against  its  leadership  rather 
than  with  those  who  are  for  it  Rather 
than  create  offshoots,  hold  to  the  original 
organization  and  investment  and  improve 
its  management  and  expand  as  may  be 
necessary. 

Remarks  on  the  paper  were  made  by 
the  president,  Mr.  Hitt,  and  Mr.  Henry,  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Severance,  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  Godard,  of  Connecticut,  Miss  Lee,  of 
Kansas,  Miss  Downey,  of  Ohio,  and  others. 
They  commended  the  points  made;  but 
showed  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  carrying  them  out  in  some  states  where 
the  development  of  the  state-supported  li- 
braries had  not  laid  as  steady  a  founda- 
tion as  it  had  in  California. 

Mr.  Hitt,  of  Washington,  then  read  his 
paper  on: 

DISTRIBUTION      OF      PUBLIC       DOCU- 
MENTS TO  COLLEGE,  UNIVERSITY, 
AND  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

(No  summary  of  this  paper  can  be  given, 
as  no  copy  is  as  yet  in  the  hands  of  the 
secretary.) 

The  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer 
was  then  read. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER'S  REPORT 

The  financial  report  showed  receipts  of 
$359.30  and  expenses  of  1254.27,  leaving  a 
balance  of  $105.03.  The  library  members 
added  during  the  year  were  the  Tennessee 
state  library  and  the  Philadelphia  free  li- 
brary. The  recommendation  was  made  that 
a  summary  only  of  proceedings  be  printed 
in  the  A.  L.  A.  proceedings  and  that  pro- 
ceedings in  full  be  printed  separately.  This 
would  enable  the  association  to  get  out  its 
proceedings  more  promptly  and  would 
have  other  advantages. 

The  auditing  committee  reported  that  the 
financial  report  was  in  good  form  and  cor- 
rect The  recommendation  referred  to  the 
executive  committee  with  power  to  act 

The  nominating  committee  reported  and 
recommended  the  following  names: 
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President,  Mr.  Charles  F.  D.  Belden,  of 
Massachusetts. 

First  vice-president,  Mr.  J.  M.  Hitt,  of 
Washington. 

Second  vice-president,  Mr.  E.  J.  Lien,  of 
Minnesota. 

Secretary-treasurer,  Mr.  A.  C.  Tilton,  of 
Connecticut 

The  report  was  accepted  and  after  the 
necessary  formalities  the  persons  recom- 
mended were  declared  elected  unani- 
mously. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  presented 
and  recommended  the  passage  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

WHEREAS,  It  is  with  great  surprise  and 
regret  that  we  have  learned  of  the  recent 
removal  "for  political  expediency"  of  C.  B. 
Galbreath  as  state  librarian  of  Ohio,  who 
daring  a  service  of  fifteen  years  has  proven 
himself  to  be  a  faithful,  efiBcient,  and  com- 
petent public  official,  both  in  the  afTairs 
of  his  own  state  and  in  his  relations  to 
this  association; 

RESOLVED,  That  we,  the  National  as- 
sociation of  state  libraries,  deplore  this  re- 
newed entrance  of  politics  into  a  depart- 


ment of  government  which  to  be  success- 
ful requires  not  only  personal  adaptability, 
but  also  professional  skill,  which  is  greatly 
increased  by  years  of  experience; 

RESOLVED,  That  a  copy  of  these  reso- 
lutions be  sent  to  Mr.  Galbreath  and  to 
Governor  Harmon. 

The  resolutions  passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  Ranck,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
reported  informally  for  the  committee  on 
the  publication  of  a  municipal  year  book, 
a  Joint  committee  with  the  Special  libra- 
ries association.  The  committee  has  inter- 
ested other  organizations  and  individuals 
who  are  active  in  municipal  afTairs,  and 
good  progress  is  being  made. 

After  discussion,  the  committee  was  in- 
structed to  proceed  with  its  work  and  to 
co-operate  with  other  committees. 

After  other  papers  and  committee  re- 
ports were  ordered  printed,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  presi- 
dent, if  a  supplementary  meeting  before 
the  next  A.  L.  A.  conference  seemed  advis- 
able. 

[The  Association  will  print  its  proceedings  in  full 
in  a  separate  pamphlet.] 


SPECIAL  LIBRARIES  ASSOCIATION 


(Hotel  Maryland,  May  22,  1911,  8:15  p.  m.) 
In  the  absence  of  the  officers  the  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Ranck, 
librarian  public  library.  Grand  Rapids.  Mr. 
A.  J.  Small,  librarian  of  the  Iowa  State  law 
library  was  elected  president  pro  tempore 
and  Mr.  R.  H.  Johnston,  librarian  Bureau  of 
railway  economics,  Washington,  D.  C,  sec- 
cretary  pro  tempore. 

Reading  of  the  minutes  was  omitted.  Mr. 
Ranck,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
the  Municipal  Tear  Book,  which  committee 
oo-operates  with  similar  committees  of 
other  bodies,  presented  his  report  which 
showed  progress.  It  was  resolved  on  motion 
of  secretary,  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Graves, 
librarian  Mercantile  library,  San  Francis- 
co, *ThBt  the  Special  Libraries  Association 
has  heard  with  interest  the  report  of  Mr. 
Ranck  on  the  work  of  the  Ck>mmittee  on 


the  proposed  Municipal  Year  Book;  that 
we  endorse  the  work  of  this  committee, 
recommend  its  continuance,  and  approve 
the  suggestion  that  the  work  be  pub- 
lished and  feel  that  details  may  safely  be 
left  to  the  committee  in  charge.  We  sug- 
gest, however,  that  in  its  first  appearance 
the  proposed  Municipal  Year  Book  be  lim- 
ited to  such  scope  And  detail  as  may  en- 
courage a  publisher  of  standing  to  under- 
take the  work  of  placing  it  on  the  market." 
At  the  request  of  the  president,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Faxon,  of  the  Boston  Book  Co.,  gave  an 
Interesting  account  of  the  work  of  the 
special  libraries  in  Boston  and  an  unofficial 
report  of  the  winter  meeting  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts special  libraries.  Mr.  Purd  B. 
Wright,  librarian  Kansas  City  public  li- 
brary, described  the  growth  of  a  special 
collection  of  works  relating  to  the  packing 
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industry  at  his  former  charge  at  St  Joseph. 
Mr.  R.  A.  Campbell,  legislative  reference 
librarian,  California  state  library,  responded 
to  a  request  for  an  account  of  the  legisla- 
tive reference  work  of  the  state  library 
and  Mr.  R.  H.  Johnston  outlined  the  work 
and  methods  of  the  recently  established 
library  of  the  Bureau  of  railway  economics 
at  Washington,  D.  C. 

On  motion  of  Miss  Grace  M.  White,  of 
the  Los  Angeles  public  library,  it  was  voted 
that  the  association  ask  the  editors  of 
the  Municipal  Journal  and  EiUgineer  to  pub- 
lish separate  copies  of  this  Municipal  in- 
dex, for  sale,  preferably  printed  on  one  side 
only. 

After  some  interesting  and  instructive 


informal  discussion  it  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Campbell,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wright,  that 
the  officers  of  the  Association  be  re-elected 
for  the  coming  year.  The  officers  of  the 
past  year  were  as  follows:  President,  J.  C. 
Dana,  Free  public  library,  Newark,  N.  J.; 
vice-president,  Robert  H.  Whitten,  Public 
service  commission,  New  York  City;  sec- 
retary-treasurer, Guy  E.  Marion,  93  Broad 
St.,  Boston;  executive  board,  the  president, 
the  vice-president,  the  secretary-treasurer, 
George  W.  Lee,  care  Stone  ft  Webster,  Bos- 
ton, Herbert  O.  Brigham,  State  library. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  John  A.  Lapp,  State  li- 
brary, Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  secretary 
was  instructed  to  cast  a  ballot,  after  which 
the  meeting  was  declared  adjourned. 


CATALOG  SECTION 


FIRST  SESSION 
Saturday,  May  20,  2:30  p.  m. 

SYMPOSIUM     ON     CATALOGING     FOR 
SMALL   LIBRARIES 

Miss  Jeannette  E.  McFadden,  librarian 
public  library,  Santa  Ana,  California,  pre- 
sided, in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Andrew  Keogh, 
of  Tale  university,  chairman. 

After  reading  of  the  minutes,  Miss  AR- 
TBNA  M.  CHAPIN,  librarian  public  library, 
Redlands,  California,  opened  the  program 
with  a  paper  on 

CATALOGING   IN   A  SMALL  CITY 
LIBRARY 

Miss  Chapin  said  in  part: 

The  first  rule  is  to  make  the  catalog 
simple.  The  second  is  to  make  the  entries 
and  imprints  brief.  They  should  be  as  brief 
and  as  simple  as  can  be  done  without  tak- 
ing away  from  the  clearness  of  the  catalog. 
The  staft  of  a  small  city  library  is  limited, 
and  the  cataloger  must  do  other  work,  so  it 
is  a  large  item  for  her  to  economize  time  by 
shortening  the  detail  work  of  her  cataloging. 
Of  course  she  must  be  sensible  in  this,  and 
must  always  keep  before  her  the  point  of 
yiew  of  her  public,  and  while  she  is  lessen- 


ing her  own  work  she  must  not  omit  any- 
thing which  will  take  away  from  the  ease  of 
the  use  of  the  catalog. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  spend  much  time 
looking  up  full  names,  or  dates.  The  object 
is  to  have  names  entered  uniformly.  It  is 
ofttimes  more  confusing  to  the  public  to 
find  a  name  entered  in  full,  especially  when 
this  name  is  somewhat  different  than  the 
one  by  which  the  author  is  best  known, 
than  to  have  the  name  entered  without 
sufficient  fulness.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
best  rule  is  to  enter  always  the  name 
by  which  the  author  is  most  commonly 
known.  It  is  excellent  training  at  a  library 
school  to  compel  the  student  to  look  up  real 
names  and  full  names,  but  it  is  not  so  prac- 
ticable to  make  use  of  all  this  training  when 
actually  engaged  in  preparing  a  catalog 
for  the  public. 

Another  way  in  which  the  cataloging 
may  be  shortened  is  in  the  imprint.  The 
size,  pages,  illustrations  and  plates,  may  be 
omitted  as  a  rule,  except  in  books  where 
these  might  add  value  to  the  enquirer.  If 
your  library  is  one  in  which  there  is  much 
student  work,  or  research  work,  of  coarse 
these  items  should  be  included,  but  in  the 
average  public  library  no  mention  need  be 
made  of  illustrations  or  plates  except  in 
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extra  illustrated  books;  and  the  size  and 
number  of  pages  never  seem  necessary. 
The  publisher's  name  should  be  used  rather 
than  the  place  of  publication. 

In  fiction  use  only  the  author's  name,  the 
title  and  date.  As  for  the  classification,  1 
am  not  fully  persuaded  that  the  custom  of 
some  libraries  of  omitting  Cutter  numbers 
from  fiction,  is  desirable.  Of  course  no 
classification  number  should  be  used,  but  a 
Cutter  number  seems  to  me  almost  indis- 
pensable. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  carry  out  the  clas- 
sification number  in  non-fiction  beyond  two 
decimal  points,  except  in  rare  oases.  It  is 
better  to  make  all  American  poetry  811,  and 
English  poetry  821,  without  attempting  to 
Bubdiylde  into  periods.  Also,  certain 
periods  of  history  are  more  confusing  than 
otherwise,  when  brought  out  under  a  long 
Bubdiyision,  as,  for  instance,  the  many 
places  provided  for  in  Dewey  for  the  civil 
war  period,  or  for  more  modem  events  in 
United  States  history,  or  many  E^iropean 
periods. 

The  problems  of  a  cataloger  in  the  library 
of  a  large  city  are,  of  course,  in  many 
respects  just  the  opposite  to  these,  but  the 
small  library  needs  no  such  detail  of  lon^ 
title  and  sub-title,  editor,  etc.,  for  the  use 
of  its  public.  In  fact,  co-editors  and  co- 
authors, translators  sometimes,  need  not 
be  emphasized  by  a  special  added  entry 
card,  in  the  catalog  of  the  small  library. 

I  suppose  all  of  us  are  anxiously  awaiting 
the  new  Decimal  Classification.  Doubtless 
there  will  be  a  definite  place  for  the  many 
new  subjects  which  have  come  into  being 
and  prominence  since  the  last  edition.  It 
seems  to  me  some  of  the  distinctions  made 
hi  the  classification  are  unnecessary  for 
the  public  library.  For  instance,  I  see 
no  reason  why  English  and  American 
poetry  should  be  separated,  or  English  and 
American  essays,  or  dramas.  The  patron 
of  a  public  library  who  asks  to  see  the 
books  of  poetry  must  be  shown  the  RhAives 
for  American  poetry  and  English  poetry, 
and  French  and  German  poetry,  unless  he 
has  a  certain  writer  in  mind.  Why  would 
it  not  be  clearer  for  the  public,  easier  for 
the  cataloger  and  less  confusing  all  around. 


to  place  all  poetry  written  in  the  En^^ish 
language,  in  one  place  in  the  classification, 
and  also  all  essays,  dramas,  miscellanies, 
etc.  When  a  book  is  written  in  French  or 
German,  it  should  be  classified  with  French 
and  German  literature,  but  if  written  in  the 
English  language  whether  by  a  Frenchman, 
a  Swede  or  a  Japanese,  why  shouldn't  it  be 
placed  on  the  shelves  with  other  books  of 
literature  in  the  English  language. 

Although  the  Library  of  Congress  cards 
are  in  many  ways  a  great  help  to  the  cata- 
loger, especially  in  suggesting  subjects, 
and  in  furnishing  full  names,  yet  the  extra 
labor  involved  in  sending  for  the  cards,  the 
liability  of  a  delay  in  receiving  them,  the 
necessity  for  adding  the  call  numbers,  the 
subject  headings,  and  making  certain  extra 
cards,  seem  to  be  great  enough  to  make  the 
cataloger  in  the  average  public  library 
doubt  the  advisability  of  using  them.  The 
fulness  of  entry  is  of  course  a  great 
advantage,  and  one  sufficiently  large  to 
warrant  purchasing  these  cards  by  many 
librarians. 

There  is  one  place  where  the  cataloger 
in  the  small  library  must  use  a  large 
amount  of  wisdom,  and  also  must  consci- 
entiously and  painstakingly  force  herself 
not  to  shirk,  and  that  is  in  the  analyticals. 
Analyticals  are  important  in  catalogs  of 
any  size,  but  in  the  catalog  of  the  small 
library  where  material  on  many  subjects  is 
apt  to  be  scarce,  they  are  most  necessary. 
In  making  analyticals,  the  subject  analyt- 
ical is  for  the  most  part  the  only  form  of 
entry  needed.  I  think  it  is  the  experience 
of  most  libraries,  large  or  small,  that  the 
use  of  the  card  catalog  by  the  public  is 
limited  to  a  select  few.  The  mere  mention, 
to  the  casual  inquirer  of  a  certain  book,  that 
he  may  find  whether  the  library  contains 
it  and  if  not  what  other  books  there  are  on 
the  same  subject  in  the  library  by  looking 
in  the  card  catalog — I  say  the  mere  mention 
of  this  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  casual  in- 
quirer to  say,  "Oh,  I  think  I'll  just  look 
along  the  shelves  and  see  if  I  can't  find 
something  else.  I  wasn't  very  particular 
about  it  anyhow." 

Probably  every  cataloger  prides  herself 
on  her  ability  to  place  herself  in  the  atti- 
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tude  of  the  public,  and  having  made  cross* 
references  from  every  conceivable  subject 
(and  by  the  way,  cross-references  are  a 
most  important  factor  in  the  cataloging  of 
the  small  library)  she  feels  that  she  at  last 
has  left  no  loophole  whereby  the  searcher 
after  knowledge  could  miss  finding  exactly 
what  he  is  after,  provided  it  is  in  the  library. 
But  this  feeling  of  complaisance  rests  only 
on  the  inexperienced  cataloger,  for  the  one 
who  has  been  through  the  ordeal  knows  that 
only  after  many  trials  the  desired  result  is 
approached. 

The  shelMist  card  may  be  shortened  to 
a  mere  entry  of  author  and  brief  title.  The 
author's  initials  may  be  omitted  in  most 
cases,  except  where  there  might  be  a  con- 
fusion through  similarity  In  name;  the 
briefest  title  may  be  used  which  will  indi- 
cate the  book,  and  in  fiction,  no  date  need 
be  given. 

To  sum  it  up:  brevity,  clearness,  consist- 
ency— ^these  three  are  the  essentials  of  cat- 
aloging in  a  small  city  library.  The  cat- 
aloger who  follows  these  rules  cannot  go 
far  astray  in  her  endeavors  to  give  the 
greatest  satisfaction  to  the  public,  and  to 
make  accessible  every  book  in  the  library. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed.  Miss 
Hitchler  deprecated  the  use  of  either  class 
or  Cutter  number  in  fiction,  saying  that 
the  confusion  of  arrangement  on  the 
shelves,  illustrated  by  Smiths  and  Steven- 
sons,  was  not  so  important  as  the  saving 
of  time,  and  the  better  appearance  of  the 
books. 

The  suggestion  that  all  poetry  and  other 
literature  written  in  the  English  language 
be  given  one  place  in  the  classification 
aroused  several  dissenting  voices.  Miss 
Babcock  of  Los  Angeles  thought  the  educa- 
tional value  of  a  close  shelf  classification 
important  and  did  not  think  it  involved  an 
appreciable  saving  of  time.  Another 
speaker  doubted  the  advisability  of  tamper- 
ing with  the  classification,  saying  that  it 
usually  ended  with  a  confusion  of  numbers. 

That  the  cataloging  for  a  small  library 
should  be  done  as  accurately  and  carefully, 
and  with  perhaps  greater  attention  to  ana- 
lytical entries,  was  conceded,  although 
greater  brevity  was  more  desirable  than 


in  the  catalog  of  a  large  or .  reference 
library.  The  question  of  growth  must 
always  be  taken  into  consideration. 


Miss  FRANCES  R.  FOOTE,  librarian  of 
Occidental  college,  Los  Angeles,  continued 
the  program  with  the  following  paper  on 

CATALOQINQ    FOR    SMALL    COLLEGE 

LIBRARIES 

After  rashly  promising  to  write  a  paper 
on  cataloging  for  small  college  libraries, 
I  began  to  wonder  Just  what  was  meant  by 
that  title  and  whether  my  own  experience 
could  be  considered  representative  of  that 
of  the  average  librarian  of  the  average 
small  library.  A  glance  through  the  pages 
of  the  bulletin  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation entitled  "Statistics  of  public,  society 
and  school  libraries"  soon  convinced  me 
that  there  were  many  small  libraries  where 
in  all  probability  the  conditions  were  very 
similar  to  those  with  which  I  am  best 
acquainted,  that  is,  where  the  librarian 
serves  as  reference  librarian,  cataloger 
and  even  desk  attendant  with  perhaps  only 
one  more  or  less  experienced  assistant,  or 
possibly  relies  upon  student  help  altogether. 
In  either  case,  the  cataloging  becomes  a 
problem  which  must  be  solved  as  quickly 
and  easily  as  possible,  not  only  because  the 
librarian  and  the  college  public  need  a  cat- 
alog, but  because  the  efficiency  of  the  assist- 
ants or  student  attendants  largely  depends 
upon  it. 

While  in  the  past  there  has  been  much 
discussion  as  to  the  choice  between  printed 
or  card,  dictionary,  or  classed  catalogs,  the 
small  and  especially  the  new  college 
library  will  in  all  probability  decide  upon 
the  dictionary  card  catalog  as  the  one  best 
suited  to  its  needs. 

It  must,  I  think,  be  apparent  that  the  two 
principal  factors  which  enter  into  the  deter- 
mination of  the  general  policy  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  cataloging  a  library  are  first  the 
sise  and  general  make-up  of  the  library  and 
second  the  purpose  for  which  it  exists. 
Considering  first  the  constituent  elements 
which  enter  into  the  up-building  of  a  college 
library,  we  find  that  the  very  manner  of  its 
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growth  is  generally  conducive  to  irregular 
development,  that  is,  some  classes  wHl 
greatly  exceed  in  size  and  value  other 
classes  of  perhaps  little  if  any  less  real 
importance. 

Those  who  use  the  catalog,  and  especially 
those  who  do  not  use  the  catalog,  but  rather 
pursue  their  investigations  through  the 
librarian,  rarely  have  any  idea  of  either  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  catalog  or  the  work 
involved  in  making  one.  The  college 
professor  and  member  of  a  library  com- 
mittee who  remarked  one  day  when  he 
found  me  studying  the  '*A.L.A.  list  of  sub- 
ject-headings," "How  lucky  you  librarians 
are,  with  time  to  read  poetry"  saw  only  the 
wide  margins  of  the  aforesaid  book,  and 
his  remark  was  quite  natural  considering 
his  probable  state  of  ignorance  concerning 
the  details  of  library  management. 

Another  thing  discouraging  to  the  college 
library  cataloger  is  the  difficulty  only  with 
which  the  necessary  books  and  tools  can  be 
obtained.  I  suppose  and  indeed  have  been 
told  that  this  is  common  in  public  libraries 
as  well,  but  it  is  certainly  too  true  that  in 
school  libraries  the  librarian's  needs  are 
often  subordinated  to  the  needs  of  all  other 
departments.  Fortunately  it  is  true  that 
many  of  the  general  reference  works  to  be 
found  in  even  a  small  college  library  will 
supply  much  of  the  information  which  in  a 
large  library  would  be  sought  for  in  special 
cataloger's  aids. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  make  it  evident 
that  under  average  conditions  cataloguing 
becomes  a  task  which  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  outlining  a  definite  policy  which 
will  admit  of  the  adoption  of  such  methods 
as  will  the  most  easily  and  economically 
achieve  the  sought-for  end,  that  of  making 
available  not  only  the  visible  contents  of 
the  library,  but  much  that  is  hidden  from 
ordinary  sight. 

Inasmuch  as  the  librarian  of  the  small 
library  need  have  no  fear  of  a  catalog  be- 
coming too  large  or  bulky  to  house,  it  will 
be  rather  the  lack  of  time  which  will  deter- 
mine the  limits  to  which  the  work  is  carried 
than  the  size  of  catalog  which  is  either 
possible  or  desirable. 

The  cataloger  who  is  beginning  work  to- 


day will  find  it  much  easier  to  determine 
upon  the  general  lines  to  be  followed  than 
the  one  beginnfng  work  even  a  few  years 
ago,  for  the  whole  trend  of  practice  today 
is  toward  uniformity,  and  the  longer  one 
works  with  any  of  the  codes  of  rules  in 
general  use  today  the  more  one  realizes 
that  they  are  founded  on  sound  common 
sense  as  well  as  scholarly  research.  These 
rules  are  so  well  established  and  formu- 
lated that  this  paper  will  make  no  attempt 
to  even  touch  upon  the  technique  of  cata- 
loging, but  Instead  will  be  confined  to  a  few 
mere  suggestions  of  ways  and  means  where- 
by a  small  college  library  can  be  cataloged 
with  the  minimum  expenditure  of  time  and 
labor. 

I  doubt  if  it  is  possible  to  find  any  reliable 
statistics  of  the  cost  of  cataloging  in  the 
type  of  library  with  which  this  paper  deals, 
for  much  of  the  work  is  done  at  odd  mo- 
ments, subject  to  constant  interruption, 
but  we  can  feel  sure  that  the  use  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  catalog  cards  as 
largely  as  possible  is  not  only  the  best  but 
indeed  the  only  possible  provision  whereby 
the  cataloging  can  be  done  at  all;  but  my 
own  experience  makes  me  feel  that  unless 
cards  can  be  obtained  corresponding  very 
closely  in  edition  and  imprint  to  the  book 
for  which  they  are  desired,  it  is  better  to 
do  all  the  work  by  hand  than  to  try  to  make 
many  erasures  or  corrections.  I  under- 
stand than  some  libraries  disregard  differ- 
ences in  date,  edition  and  publisher,  in 
ordering  cards,  but  the  labor  involved  in 
making  corrections  must  in  many  cases  be 
greater  than  in  doing  the  work  first-hand. 

When  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  the 
proper  Library  of  Congress  cards,  we  need 
pay  no  more  attention  to  fulness  of  entry, 
for  that  in  minute  detail  is  done  for  us. 
but  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  small 
library  will  not  find  it  possible  to  catalog 
books  by  hand  or  typewriter  with  all  this 
detail,  we  must  come  to  some  conclusion  as 
to  what  is  essential  information  and 
required  in  the  case  of  author  and  subject 
entries,  in  the  absence  of  printed  cards. 
This  will  depend  to  some  extent  upon  other 
library  records,  for  while  we  must  have 
somewhere  enough  memoranda  to  identify 
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each  volume,  yet  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
to  duplicate  all  this  information  as  much  is 
done  if  the  accession  book  is  fully  used  and 
if  the  cataloging  is  carried  on  with  fulness 
of  entry.  While  I  have  never  quite  wanted 
to  give  up  the  use  of  the  accession  book 
entirely,  my  preference  is  to  simplify  this 
record  and  supply  to  the  public  in  the 
catalog  the  edition,  date  and  publisher, 
which  with  author  and  title  I  take  to  be 
the  really  essential  knowledge  needed  of 
the  average  book.  I  can,  however,  see 
that  there  might  be  conditions  under  which 
it  would  be  more  practicable  to  have  these 
records  made  in  the  accession  book  with 
fulness  than  in  the  catalog.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  an  inexperienced 
assistant  would  be  able  to  keep  the  acces- 
sion  book  records  with  accuracy  when  it 
would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  entrust 
the  same  person  with  any  of  the  cataloging. 
If  student  help  is  plentiful,  the  small  library 
might  reduce  the  work  of  cataloging  very 
considerably  by  thus  keeping  a  full  acces- 
sion record,  and  in  some  cases,  if  not  in 
all,  abbreviate  the  catalog  entries  by  leav- 
ing out  eversrthing  except  author,  title  and 
date. 

In  a  college  library  there  are  of  course 
certain  classes  where  such  abbreviation 
would  be  obviously  inadvisable,  for  in- 
stance in  that  of  ''Science,"  but  in  other 
classes,  particularly  that  of  "Ldterature," 
it  is  possible  in  some  cases  to  give  only 
author  and  title,  leaving  out  edition,  pub- 
lisher, and  even  date,  without  injury  to  the 
practical  usefulness  of  the  catalog.  A 
large  proportion  of  this  class  is  likely  to 
consist  of  cheap  reprints,  but  Boswell's 
"Ufe  of  Johnson"  is  Boswell's  "Life  of 
Johnson,"  whoever  the  publisher  and  what- 
ever the  date.  If  our  Boswell  is  the  one 
edited  by  George  Birkbeck  Hill  or  some 
other  particularly  good  edition,  then  we 
should  of  course  have  a  full  entry,  but  an 
unimportant  edition  requires  no  biblio- 
graphic detail. 

I  am  aware  that  the  foregoing  suggestion 
must  have  a  distinctly  heretical  sound  to 
some  of  you  and,  as  I  have  stated,  it  is  not 
to  my  mind  the  preferable  thing  to  do,  but 
it  might  be  the  practicable  thing. 


To  proceed  to  the  short  entries.  £«ditor 
and  translator  cards  are  as  brief  as  possible 
and  a  college  library  will  find  that  com- 
paratively few  title  entries  will  be  needed, 
for  so  many  of  our  books  will  have  decid- 
edly undistinctive  titles.  In  the  case  of 
the  masterpieces  of  literature  with  which 
college  libraries  are  well  supplied,  we  will 
use  title  references  in  many  cases,  rather 
than  duplicate  title  entries. 

Now  that  the  Library  of  Congress  some- 
times enters  under  the  pseudonyms  a  few 
authors  who  are  better  known  by  their  pen 
names  than  their  real  names,  the  library 
can  feel  that  it  is  no  longer  breaking  a 
tradition  if  it  adopts  college  phraseology  in 
this  matter.  Probably  no  college  bulletin 
ever  announced  a  course  in  the  "Nineteenth 
century  novelists"  including  Mary  Ann 
Evans  Cross  with  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
Jane  Austen  and  Scott  as  the  novelists 
studied. 

Everyone  agrees  that  successful  diction- 
ary cataloging  calls  for  the  most  careful 
and  painstaking  discrimination  in  the 
choosing  of  subject  headings,  that  each 
book  should  be  entered  under  the  word 
which  most  peculiarly  and  specifically 
describes  the  subject  of  the  book,  and  in 
order  to  gain  this  end  the  main  subject- 
heading  is  often  followed  by  sub-divisions 
which  serve  to  qualify  or  modify  it  to  some 
extent.  A  tendency  toward  elaborate  sub- 
division is  noticeable  in  the  suggested 
subject-headings  on  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress cards.  It  is  a  practice  which  is  of 
course  necessary  in  large  libraries  but  I 
believe  easily  overdone  in  small  libraries, 
for  it  may  mean  the  duplication  of  entries 
for  the  same  book  under  the  same  general 
heading,  but  under  difter^it  sub-divisions, 
and  even  when  not  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
treme as  that,  there  is  still  the  danger  that 
in  searching  for  books  dealing  with  one 
phase  or  aspect  of  a  subject,  books  treat- 
ing the  same  subject,  but  of  a  general 
character  may  be  overlooked.  For  in- 
stance, in  our  library  we  have  three 
books  on  Fungi,  for  all  of  which  we  were 
able  to  get  the  Library  of  Congress  cards. 
The  suggested  subject-headings  on  the 
cards  for  two  of  these  books  was  simply 
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"Funsi,"  but  on  the  third  the  subdivision 
"North  America"  was  added.  Again  wo 
have  only  six  books  cataloged  under  the 
subject-heading  "Gases,"  but  had  we  fol- 
lowed the  suggested  subdivisions  three 
would  have  stood  with  the  heading  ''Gases," 
the  fourth  heading  would  have  been  "Gases- 
Analysis,"  the  fifth,  "Gases-Kinetic  theory 
of,"  the  sixth,  "Gases-Ldquefaction  of," 
and  yet  the  scope  of  each  book  was 
plainly  indicated  by  the  title  in  each  case. 
These  examples  have  been  given  not  in  the 
way  of  criticism  of  what  Is  undoubtedly  a 
necessary  practice  in  the  case  of  large 
libraries,  but  to  show  that  such  subdivisions 
of  the  subject  headings  are  not  for  the 
small  library.  Sooner  or  later  as  the 
library  grows,  and  as  the  cards  under  the 
main  subject-heading  increase  in  number, 
it  will  very  likely  be  necessary  in  many 
cases  to  add  the  sub-divisions,  but  this  can 
easily  be  done  as  the  need  arises. 

Given  a  typewriter  with  the  bi-chrome 
ribbon  attachment,  the  use  of  red  ink  for 
subject-headings  is,  I  think,  most  desirable. 
This  is  particularly  so  when  the  library 
is  strong  in  biographical  works  and  critical 
essays  on  the  authors  studied  In  the  literary 
courses.  It  is  often  quite  confusing  to  any- 
one who  is  not  accustomed  to  consulting 
card  catalogs  to  distinguish  between  author 
and  subject  entries  when  the  same  name 
appears  first  as  author  and  again  as  sub- 
ject 

There  is  one  respect  in  which  even  the 
small  college  library  is  quite  likely  to  differ 
very  largely  from  the  same  sized  public 
library,  and  that  is  in  the  use  made  of  in- 
dexes and  bibliognraphies.  In  many  small 
public  libraries  it  is  thought  a  mistake  to 
encourage  readers  to  use  such  books  them- 
selves as  the  "A.  L.  A.  index  to  general  liter- 
ature," the  "Poole's  index,"  or  the  "Readers' 
guide,"  because  of  the  discouragement  like- 
ly to  follow  when  it  is  learned  how  little  of 
the  material  thus  found  can  be  supplied  by 
the  library.  But  the  college  library  can 
justly  feel  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  educative 
process  to  not  only  require  the  student  to 
use  these  books,  but  to  encourage  him  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  just  as  many  books 
of  that  character  as  possible. 


This  practice  will  not  only  help  the  stu- 
dent, but  by  taking  advantage  of  everything 
of  this  kind  which  has  already  been  done  by 
others,  it  makes  it  possible  to  accomplish 
much  other  work  which  would  otherwise 
be  out  of  the  question,  for  there  will  remain 
many  books  not  already  analyzed  by  such 
co-operative  undertakings,  which  will  well 
repay  in  service  for  the  time  and  effort 
spent  in  analytical  cataloging.  Now  that 
the  Library  of  Congress  cards  contain  a 
table  of  contents  in  many  cases,  it  is  poss- 
sible  to  analyze  a  volume  of  essays  with 
very  little  work  by  following  the  directions 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  handbook. 

Personally  I  like  the  use  of  the  slanting 
line  drawn  from  the  subject-heading  to  the 
underscored  chapter  or  essay  in  the  table 
of  contents.  It  is  a  convenience  to  add  the 
inclusive  pages,  but  it  is  sometimes  a  difii- 
cult  matter  to  find  room  on  the  card  for 
them,  and  they  do  not  as  a  rule,  attract  the 
notice  of  the  ordinary  user  of  the  catalog. 
When  Library  of  Congress  cards  suitable 
for  use  as  analyticals  are  not  procurable,  a 
very  simple  and  brief  analytical  form  can 
be  followed  so  long  as  it  has  enough  uni- 
formity with  the  Library  of  Congress  cards 
to  permit  of  easy  filing  and  arrangement 

Another  phase  of  analytical  work  which 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  is  that 
of  entering  both  bibliographies  and  maps. 
Historical  maps  are  always  in  demand,  and 
there  are  never  enough  atlases  to  supply  all 
the  members  of  a  class  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  very  noticeable  in  a  college  library 
that  the  same  subjects  are  called  for  over 
and  over  again.  This  is  true  not  only  be- 
cause whole  classes  are  studying  the  same 
subject  at  one  time,  but  because  the  same 
process  is  repeated  each  year.  In  some 
cases  therefore  a  bibliography  of  material 
in  the  library  will  take  the  place  of  too  mi- 
nute analytical  work.  Such  a  bibliognraphy 
once  prepared  for  a  course  given  each  year 
may  be  used  again  and  again  by  merely 
rewriting  occasionally  for  the  sake  of  in- 
serting recently  added  material,  and  for  the 
sake  of  convenience  it  should  include  the 
references  found  by  means  of  the  co-opera- 
tive and  printed  indexes.  A  carbon  copy  of 
this  list  or  bibliography  furnished  to  the 
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professor  or  instructor  is  a  small  attention 
but  one  much  appreciated.  Such  a  bibliog- 
raphy also  saves  much  time  in  getting 
books  upon  the  reserved  shelves,  but  it 
should  itself  be  entered  in  the  catalog,  else 
its  existence  may  not  be  suspected  some 
time  when  it  is  needed. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  prac- 
tical usefulness  of  a  card  catalog  can  be  in-  * 
creased,  which  will  occur  to  any  one  who  is 
interested  in  the  subect  Any  material 
once  found  perhaps  by  long  searching  can 
be  produced  again  at  a  moment's  notice,  if 
it  is  entered  at  once  in  the  catalog.  Not 
long  ago  I  saw  a  catalog  which  indexed  a 
collection  of  newspaper  clippings  by  sim- 
ply adding  the  words  "See  clippings"  to  the 
cards  containing  the  subject-headings.  Of 
course  in  this  case  no  information  was 
given  to  the  catalog  either  as  to  the  con- 
tents or  the  character  of  the  clippings;  but 
for  practical  purposes  it  is  enough  to  be  di- 
rected to  the  clippings  themselves  and  that 
can  be  done  most  easily  by  some  such 
simple  means. 

After  all,  cataloging  for  a  small  college 
library  is  essentially  the  same  process  as 
cataloging  for  a  small  public  library  or  any 
other  library  for  that  matter,  the  only  real 
and  vital  differences  being  the  conditions 
under  which  the  work  is  done  and  those 
which  arise  from  the  variation  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  demand  to  be  met  by  the  catalog. 

The  Chairman  appointed  Artena  M.  Cha- 
pin,  librarian  of  the  Redlands,  Cal.,  public 
library,  and  Matthew  H.  Douglass,  librarian 
of  the  University  of  Oregon,  as  the  nomi- 
nating committee  of  officers  of  the  Section 
for  the  following  year. 


SECOND  SESSION 
Wednesday,  May  24,  9:30  a.  m. 

8YMP08IUM  ON  CLASSIFICATION 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Andrew  Keogh, 
chairman.  Miss  M.  M.  Oakley,  secretary, 
presided.  The  first  paper  presented  was 
wrttten  by  W.  P.  CUTTER,  librarian  of  the 
Engineering  Societies  library.  New  York 


City,  and  read  by  Miss  A.  L.  Sawyer,  libra- 
rian of  Mills  College,  Cal. 

THE  EXPANSIVE  CLASSIFICATION 

The  Expansive  Classification  owes  its  or- 
igin to  the  study  and  labor  of  Charles  Ammi 
Cutter.  It  was  designed  primarily  as  a 
working  classification  for  the  library  of  the 
Boston  AthensBum,  which  at  that  time  con- 
tined  100,000  volumes  or  more,  to  which 
the  members  of  the  Athenaeum  were  al- 
lowed free  access.  The  originnl  notation 
comprised  some  features  which  appeared 
to  stand  ii\  the  way  of  its  general  accept- 
ance, and  the  author  devised  another  nota- 
tion (not  however  changing  the  classifica- 
tion), which  was  applied  to  the  Cary  Library 
at  Lexington,  Mass.  There  were  so  many 
requests  from  persons  interested  in  other 
libraries  to  have  the  AthensBum  classifi- 
cation, with  the  Lexington  notation,  adapt- 
ed to  their  needs,  that  Mr.  Cutter  was  led 
to  prepare  a  scheme  applicable  to  libraries 
of  every  size  from  the  village  library  in  its 
earlier  stages  to  the  national  library  of  a 
million  volumes. 

The  old  "fixed  locaUon"  of  books  in  defi- 
nite places  on  definite  shelves  has  almost 
universally  given  way  to  the  "relative  lo- 
cation," by  which  each  book  has  its  place 
assigned,  not  to  any  fixed  location  in  the 
library,  but  to  those  other  books  to  which  it 
is  related  in  subject.  This  grouping  to- 
gether of  all  books  on  the  same  or  related 
subjects  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
wherever  the  public  is  allowed  free  access 
to  the  shelves.  Indeed,  the  "free  access" 
system  is  in  large  part  made  practicable  by 
systematic  classification.  Even  where  ac- 
cess to  shelves  is  not  granted,  the  time 
saved  in  getting  and  replacing  books  is 
more  than  enough  to  justify  the  adoption  of 
some  good  classification.  The  rapid  adop- 
tion of  various  sbhemes  by  all  classes  and 
sizes  of  libraries  is  one  of  the  strongest  ar- 
guments in  favor  of  the  practical  nature  of 
classification  and  of  its  adoption  by  those 
libraries  which  do  not  as  yet  have  it 

Inasmuch  as  a  scheme  of  classification 
once  adopted  can  be  discarded  only  with 
considerable  difficulty,  it  is  important  that 
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the  system  chosen  should  be  both  theoreti- 
cally correct  and  practical  in  application^ 
it  should  arrange  the  books  according  to 
modem  ideas  and  provide  for  books  which 
are  in  actual  use.  A  good  dassiflcation 
should  be:  (1)  Eaay  to  apply.  Its  notation 
should  be  simple,  its  classes  easily  distin- 
guishable, its  call  numbers  as  short  as  pos- 
sible, its  practical  application  easy  for  the 
inexperienced  as  well  as  the  experienced 
cataloger.  (2)  It  should  be  scientific  and 
logical  so  that  the  public  consulting  the 
shelves  may  be  able  to  find  books  on  re- 
lated subjects  grouped  together.  Its  point 
of  view  should  be  modem  so  piat  modem 
scientific  works  may  be  assigned  to  proper 
positions.  (3)  It  should  be  fiexible,  al- 
lowing choice  in  special  schemes  for  spe- 
cial libraries  or  collections.  (4)  It  should 
be  expansive,  providing  simple  schemes 
for  small  libraries,  and  an  elaborate 
scheme  for  large  libraries.  Provision 
should  also  be  made  by  which,  as  a  small 
library  increases  in  size,  the  classification 
may  be  made  more  minute  with  a  mini- 
mum of  additional  work  or  change  in  the 
books  already  classiflfed. 

The  notation  of  the  EiXpansive  Classifi- 
cation is  based  on  the  use  of  the  alphabet 
from  A  to  Z  for  subjects,  making  subject 
subdivisions  by  the  addition  of  second,  third 
or  fourth  letters.  Figures  are  used  only 
either  to  indicate  form  subdivisions  (where 
the  digits  1  to  9  are  used),  or  geographical 
subdivision  (where  the  numbers  11-99  are 
used).  These  subdivisions  by  numerals  are 
common  to  all  classes,  even  the  most  mi- 
nute, and  cannot  be  mistaken  for  subject  di- 
visions. The  use  of  the  letter  notation  re- 
sults in  simplicity.  The  single  letters  of 
the  alphabet  furnish  26  great  subdivisions; 
the  addition  of  a  second  letter  allows  each 
of  these  to  be  again  divided  into  26  or  702  in 
all;  the  third  letter  furnishes  26  divisions 
of  each  of  these,  or  a  grand  total  of  14,304; 
finally,  the  fourth  letter  furnishes  367,280 
total  subdivisions.  To  allow  of  such  minute 
subdivision  on  a  decimal  system  requires 
six  figures. 

The  classes  are  easily  distinguished; 
there  is  not  the  danger  of  mistaking  a  let^ 
ter  for  another;   while  when  figures  are 


used,  the  3  and  6  are  not  easily  distin- 
guished, and  the  1  and  7  are  otten  mistaken. 
No  single  letter  can  mean  more  than  one 
thing,  whereas,  where  figures  are  used  for 
form,  subject  and  geographical  divisions, 
there  is  great  danger  of  confusion. 

The  call  marks  are  short,  even  for  the 
most  minute  subjects.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  minute  divisions  in  sci- 
ence. For  example:  "Ejconomics  of  elec- 
tric power  plants"  is  TEO;  "Ehnerson  trans- 
mission dynamometer"  is  TFCP;  "Arthros- 
traca"isOTO;  "(Comparative  anatomy"  OB; 
"Electric  currents"  TE  (in  the  Decimal, 
621.313);  "The  Knights  of  Malta"  is  FTM. 

Especially  should  it  be  noted  that  the  use 
of  the  local  list  numbers  from  11  to  99  re- 
sults in  short  marks  for  all  books  having 
local  significance,  especially  in  geography 
and  history. 

The  practical  application  is  easy  to  the 
most  inexperienced  person.  For  many 
years  I  have  had  pupils  in  cataloging  and 
classification.  They  have  had  generally 
only  a  high  school  education  or  its  equiva- 
lent. Yet  within  a  few  weeks  they  have 
been  able  to  classify  rightly  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  books.  (Conversely,  young  girls 
and  boys  have  leamed  very  quickly  to  find 
the  books  on  the  shelves,  without  special 
help,  and  without  consulting  the  catalog. 

The  E^xpansive  Classification  is  scientific 
and  logical.  It  groups,  for  instance,  philol- 
ogy and  literature  together.  Language  is 
X,  literature  Y;  the  same  local  list  may  be 
applied  to  each.  It  places  Architecture 
with  the  Fine  Arts,  and  Building  with  Tech- 
nology. It  classes  Mining  and  Metallurgy 
together.  The  general  development  of  the 
classification  is  from  the  spiritual  through 
the  historical  to  the  scientific,  and  thence  to 
the  methods  of  recording  thought.  Through- 
out, a  logical  sequence  has  been  followed. 

It  is  modem  in  its  science.  The  natural 
history,  mathematics,  astronomy,  physics, 
technology,  have  all  been  compiled  within 
the  last  few  years.  There  is  provision  for 
modem  discoveries  in  pure  and  applied  sci- 
ence. There  are  places  for  aeroplanes,  au- 
tomobiles, radioactive  substances,  factory 
costs.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  classify 
illuminating  gas  and  smallpox  in  adjacent 
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classes.  The  great  subjects  of  biology  are 
developed  on  the  basis  of  the  most  modem 
knowledge  and  nomenclature;  for  example, 
the  zodlogy  is  based  on  the  last  edition  of 
Bronn's  "Klassungen  und  Ordnung  des  Tier- 
reichs."  The  arrangement  of  Ascomycetes 
follows  that  of  Strasburger  in  1908,  the  Bot- 
any in  general  the  last  edition  of  Engler 
und  Prantl's  'Tflanzenfamilien/'  abandon- 
ing the  antiquated  nomenclature  used  in 
every  other  classification. 

It  is  modem  because  it  has  not  only  been 
made  recently,  but  the  most  recent  author- 
ities have  been  consulted. 

Flexibility  is  secured  by  numerous  cross- 
references  to  related  or  alternative  places. 
Whole  classes  have  alternative  schemes; 
there  are  two  for  philosophy,  radically  dif- 
ferent, but  so  designed  that  a  part  of  each 
may  be  used.  A  scheme  is  given  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  whole  library  or  any 
part  of  it  on  a  geographical  basis.  Special 
schemes  are  worked  out  for  special  collec- 
tions, especially  in  literature,  e.  g.  those  for 
Goethe,  Dante,  Shakespeare.  In  the  origi- 
nal draft  for  the  sciences,  the  letter  notation 
allows  of  such  great  flexibility  that  in  many 
instances  the  classification  has  been  entire- 
ly worked  out  before  the  notation  has  been 
applied.  It  would  be  manifestly  impossible 
for  any  such  procedure  to  be  followed  using 
a  decimal  notation. 

The  Expansive  Classification  provides 
seven  classifications  of  varying  length,  the 
first  containing  ten  classes,  the  second  thir- 
ty-one classes,  and  the  final  development, 
tiie  seventh  classification,  many  thousand, 
thus  adapting  it  to  use  in  the  smallest  li- 
brary and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  any 
possible  amount  of  growth,  with  the  small- 
est possible  amount  of  additional  labor  in 
changing  book  marks  on  the  records  of  the 
library.  Abundant  provision  is  made  for 
further  subdivision  of  classes  and  the  intro- 
duction of  omitted  or  overlooked  subjects. 
Being  practically  unlimited  by  the  notation, 
additions  and  changes  may  be  made  with 
the  utmost  freedom. 

Subjects  vary  according  as  they  relate  to 
different  countries.  Thus  in  zodlogy,  there 
are  not  only  books  which  treat  separately 
of  the  invertebrates  and  of  the  vertebrates. 


of  mammals  and  monkeys,  but  also  books 
which  describe  the  animals  of  Africa,  of 
Madagascar,  of  Borneo.  So  in  the  form 
class  Literature  the  form  divisions  marked 
by  letters  are  Fiction,  Drama,  Poetry,  Orato- 
ry and  the  like;  the  local  divisions  are  Elng- 
lish  literature,French  literature,  German  lit- 
erature. These  differences  in  nature  require 
a  corresponding  division  on  the  shelves 
when  there  is  material  enough  to  divide. 
Since  the  flora  of  Africa  is  not  the  same  as 
the  flora  of  North  America,  the  books  on  it 
should  not  be  in  the  same  place  in  a  botani- 
cal library.  The  history,  laws,  language 
and  literature  of  Ehigland  are  so  diverse 
from  the  history,  laws,  language  and  litera- 
ture of  France  that  no  general  library  of 
size  would  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  sepa- 
rate them.  This  kind  of  subdivision  it  is  de- 
sirable to  mark  in  some  different  way  from 
the  other,  for  two  reasons:  first,  because  it 
is  different,  a  division  not  by  subject  but 
by  locality;  and  second,  because  it  is  suit- 
able and  convenient  that  the  mark  for  each 
country  should  be  the  same  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent classes,  and  also  that  it  should  not 
be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  We  cannot 
take  letters  for  this  purpose,  for  they  are 
already  taken  for  subject  marks;  we  there- 
fore use  figures.  If  for  example,  45  is  the 
mark  for  England,  and  D  is  Church  History, 
then  D45  is  English  Church  History;  F  is 
History,  F45  English  History;  O  is  Zodl- 
ogy, 045  is  Eihglish  Zodlogy.  Whenever  one 
meets  45  one  knows  it  means  E2ngland, 
and  can  he  nothing  else, 

WJiile  nothing  is  sacrificed  to  mnemonics 
OS  letters  themselves  are  more  easily  rv- 
memhered  than  figures,  constant  use  of 
the  letter  notation  will  reveal  many  places 
where  the  memory  is  assisted.  For  ex- 
ample, C  has  a  connection  with  Christian- 
ity, G  with  Geography,  HM  is  Money,  IC  is 
Criminal  Classes,  FC  Chronology  and  so  on. 
Again,  the  alphabetical  sub-arrangement 
often  suggested  assists  largely  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  main  countries  in  the  local  list, 
once  their  notation  is  memorized,  are 
always  the  same. 

In  the  seven  years  of  my  experience  as 
editor  of  the  Expansive  Classification,  I 
have  never  heard  one  word  of  fault  or  criti- 
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cism  from  those  who  use  it.  The  only  criti- 
cism has  heen  from  those  who  were  impa- 
tient because  certain  sections  had  not  been 
published.  I  have  never  heard  a  suggestion 
of  the  need  of  amendment,  except  where 
rendered  necessary  by  such  non-appear- 
ance. The  users  are  enthusiastic  advocates 
of  its  adoption. 

The  only  objection  to  the  use  of  the  Ex- 
pansive Classification  which  has  any  legiti- 
mate basis  is  that  the  **seventh  is  not  fin- 
ished." The  delay  has,  I  know,  been  very 
exasperating  to  some,  especially  in  those 
libraries  having  large  sections  in  the  nat- 
ural sciences,  natural  history  and  technol- 
ogy. 

The  seventh  classification  is  complete 
and  printed,  except  Chemistry  and  the  man- 
ufactures section  of  Technology.  In  the  sci- 
ences, the  following  are  ready  for  distribu- 
tion: 

Mathematics 40  pages 

Physics    40      " 

Microscopy 16 

Meteorology,  Mineralogy,  Crystal- 
lography, Geology 48      " 

Biology 19      " 

Botany 29      " 

Zodlogy 88      " 

Anthropology  and  Eithnology 36      " 

316  pages 
The  following  have  been  distributed: 

Military  and  Naval 24  pages 

Astronomy 18      " 

Technology 64 

Since  therefore  I  took  charge  in  1904,  414 
pages  have  been  compiled,  edited  and  print- 
ed. The  whole  Decimal  Classification  has 
256  pp.  of  classification  in  the  sixth  edition. 
Some  comparisons  may  be  made  without 
invidiousness  between  the  Decimal  Clas- 
sification and  the  ETxpansive  as  regards  ex- 

tensiveness. 

D.C.  E.C. 

Astronomy    6  pp.  18  pp. 

Physics    5  "  40  " 

Geology,  etc 4  "  48  " 

Biology  &  Anthropology  3  "  55  " 

Botany 7  "  29  " 

Zofilogy    5  '•  88  " 

Agriculture %  "  10  " 

Technology  14  **  about  100  " 


Is  there  to  be  an  index  to  the  Expansive 
Classification?  I  can  only  say  that  a  por- 
tion of  such  an  index  is  compiled.  I  esti- 
mate that  with  the  additions  made  neces- 
sary by  the  indexes  to  science  such  an 
index  would  require  more  pages  than  the 
whole  Decimal  Classification  (three  columns 
set  close  in  the  same  type  as  the  Decimal 
Classification  Index.)  There  are  now  65,000 
entries  in  the  index,  and  none  of  the  four 
hundred  pages  of  science  are  indexed.  The 
mere  printing  and  composition  would  cost 
thousands  of  dollars,  enough  to  make  the 
E!xpansive  cost  over  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars from  its  inception. 


In  the  absence  of  Miss  MAY  SEYMOUR, 
reviser  of  the  Decimal  Classification,  her 
paper  on  that  subject  was  read  by  Miss 
Theresa  Hitchler,  head  cataloger  of  the 
Brooklyn  public  library. 


DECIMAL    CLASSIFICATION 

For  convenience 
D  C  is  used  for  Decimal  Classification 
C  D  for  Classification  Decimale 
1 1  B  for  Institut  International  de  Bibliog- 
raphie. 

Scope  of  revision.  The  D  C  is  undergoing 
comprehensive  revision  and  enlargement, 
of  which  the  7th  edition  is  merely  a  first  in- 
stallment. Changes  proposed  will  be  care- 
fully studied  and  the  few  that  promised 
clearly  to  justify  their  cost  will  be  made. 
But  no  change  will  be  made  merely  to  fit  a 
new  theory,  for  theories  are  constantly 
changing  and  a  shifting  classification  is  im- 
practicable for  libraries.  Private  schemes 
for  lectures  or  treatises  may  be  changed 
with  each  season  or  edition  to  conform  to 
the  latest  theories;  but  for  libraries  the  cost 
would  be  prohibitive  of  renumbering  a 
whole  subject  every  time  a  new  discovery 
showed  a  possible  improvement  in  the 
scheme,  while  the  necessity  of  classifying 
not  only  new  books  written  with  new  light 
but  also  old  books,  all  of  which  it  is  a  li- 
brary's function  to  keep,  demands  of  a  li- 
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brary  clasBlflcation  a  place  for  obsolete  as 
well  as  current  topics.  If  a  scheme  brings 
related  subjects  together,  provides  for  ad- 
ding new  topics,  and  enables  books  on  the 
same  phase  of  the  same  subject  always  to 
be  classed  together  and  readily  found  when 
wanted,  it  is  of  comparatively  little  moment 
whether  exact  sequence  on  ^helves  accords 
with  the  latest  theory.  The  Decimal  Classi- 
fication has  now  become  so  much  the  com- 
mon language  of  libraries  and  bibliogra- 
phies in  all  countries,  that  it  is  clearly 
undesirable  either  to  make  frequent 
changes  or  to  ignore  growth.  Apparently 
a  revision  about  every  quarter  century 
would  be  the  golden  mean  between  the 
costly  and  impracticable  changes  of  trying 
to  keep  up  to  date,  and  the  opposite  extreme 
which  would  in  time  make  any  scheme  seem 
medieval. 

Plan.  Besides  subdivision  of  any  subject 
to  any  required  extent,  there  will  be  an  in- 
creasing number  of  compact  notes  giving 
dates,  facts,  distinctions  between  allied 
numbers  and  similar  data,  often  saving  clas- 
sifiers long  search  and  gnreatly  enhancing 
the  value  of  the  book  for  reference. 

The  revised  index,  being  in  linotype,  will 
always  be  in  a  single  alphabet,  in  which  new 
entries  will  be  inserted  in  their  regular 
places  instead  of  appended  as  heretofore  in 
a  supplement  The  index  aims  to  include 
every  subject  that  classifiers  may  need 
to  number,  and  missing  ones  will  be  added 
as  fast  as  brought  to  notice  and  their  place 
in  the  scheme  decided. 

Order  of  revision.  The  most  imposing 
results  (in  both  senses)  in  a  given  time 
would  be  reached  by  revising  the  easiest 
subjects  first.  Instead,  they  are  taken  up 
in  order  of  greatest  need,  a  policy  which 
has  placed  some  of  the  most  difficult  first 
Those  well  under  way  for  which  farther 
criticism  is  needed  are:  340  (I^w),  670 
(Biology,  including  anthropology  and  evo- 
lution), 681  (Physiologic  botany),  660 
(Chemic  technology,  including  metallurgy), 
the  rest  of  610  (Medicine),  with  an  exten- 
sion of  132  (Mental  derangements)  closely 
allied  to  616.8  (Diseases  of  nervous  sys- 
tem), and  620  (Engineering).  Apparently 
the  next  should  be  200  (Religion)  and  800 


(Sociology).  Expression  of  opinion  is  spe- 
cially desired  on  choice  of  subjects  for  earli- 
est revision. 

When  demand  warrants,  important  sub- 
jects as  fast  as  finished  will  be  printed  for 
the  double  purpose  of  accommodating  users 
and  of  discovering  faults  by  actual  test  be- 
fore incorporation  in  the  main  work. 

Details  of  7th  edition.  The  most  import- 
ant additions  are  in 

020  Library   economy,   now   carried 

only  through  026.29,  but  to  be 
completed  this  summer  for  the 
new  collection  of  the  New  York 
state  library  school. 
070.1 — .9  Journalism:  theories,  organiza- 
tion and  business  details. 
136.7  Child  study.  Though  the  basis 
of  methods  in  elementary  educa- 
tion, the  subject  itself  is  a  ques- 
tion of  "mind  and  body."  Those 
strongly  preferring  the  material 
with  education  may  add  the  sub- 
divisions of  136.7  to  372.1,  which 
is  left  vacant  for  this  purpose. 
366-368  Military  science,  subdivided 
closely  enough  for  military  col- 
lections even  in  large  libraries, 
but  to  be  carried  much  farther 
for  military  experts  and  special 
libraries. 
370  Education.    Made  with  the  facil- 

ities of  the  large  New  York  state 
library  collection. 
640  Chemistry.     Revised  firom  C  D 

by  agreement  with  1 1 B  and  with 
advice  from  John  Crerar  and 
Mass.  Institute  of  Technology  li- 
braries and  Concilium  Bibliogra- 
phicum.  Revision  of  646  and  647 
was  postponed  by  common  con- 
sent. 
611-612  Anatomy  and  physiology,  includ- 
ing embryology,  histology  and 
general  physiology  of  organisms. 
In  agreement  with  Concilium  and 
C  D  schemes  are  as  they  will  be, 
except  for  a  single  minor  item. 
621  Mechanical  engineering,  includ- 

ing electric  engineering.  Revised 
in  collaboration  with  University 
of    Illinois,   Mass.   Institute   of 
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Technology  and  three  practical 
engineers,  with  much  minor  crit- 
icism. 
623  Military    engineering,    substan- 

tially the  same  as  C  D. 
640  Domestic     Economy.      HeTlsed 

from   the   tentatlre   table   pre- 
pared by  the  Lake  Placid  confer- 
ence  on   home   economics   and 
published  In  New  York  state  li- 
brary Bibliography  Bulletin  22, 
1901. 
975.4ft977  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa    and     Missouri    schemes 
made  by  New  York  state  library 
for  its  local  history  collection. 
Besides  these,  Isolated  new  notes  and 
topics  are  scattered  through  the  tables  and 
added  to  the  Index.    The  Index  is  reset  in 
linotype,   consolidated  into  one  alphabet, 
and  enlarged  from  196  to  306  pages  not  only 
by  heads  from  new  tables  but  also  by  many 
new  references  to  unrevised  tables;  e.  g. 
automobiles  and  airships,  629. 

Of  the  49  numbers  in  the  list  of  changes 
only  18  are  really  changed  and  n'ost  of 
those  had  been  used  either  very  little  or 
not  at  all.  Others  are  merely  broadened, 
vacated,  or  varied  by  loss  or  addition  of  a 
single  topic;  and  only  4  of  the  49  are  3 
figure  numbers,  while  2  of  these  4  are  only 
made  more  inclusive. 

New  features  are:  Biscoe  and  Olin  book 
numbers  appended  after  the  Index  tables,  p. 
789-91,  and  an  index  to  the  IntroducHon,  p. 
47-48. 

Use  of  new  tables.  Repeating  the  cau- 
tion and  request  Introducing  the  new  edi- 
tion, classifiers  are  asked  to  use  the  new 
tables  critically  and  report  defects  of  any 
kind,  with  proposed  remedies  and  any  addi- 
tional needed  subdivisions;  for,  as  the  new 
schemes  involve  many  new  interrelations, 
and  extensive  advance  testing  has  been  im- 
practicable, it  is  expected  that  practical  ap- 
plication will  develop  unnoticed  faults. 

Corrections  and  minor  additions.  A  list 
of  errors  with  corrections,  minor  additions 
to  tables  and  new  index  references  applying 
to  earlier  editions  will  be  made  up  and 
mailed  this  summer.  Owners  of  the  5th  and 
6th  editions  who  fall  to  receive  the  list  after 


seeing  notice  of  it  in  LihrtMry  journal  or 
Public  librariet  may  know  that  we  lack 
their  correct  addresses. 

Separates.  In  response  to  a  large  de- 
mand by  engineers,  mechanical  and  electri- 
cal engineering  will  be  separately  published 
in  a  few  weeks.  Whenever  demand  will 
cover  expenses,  any  other  revised  subject 
will  be  issued  separately  with  general  ex- 
planation, 3  figure  tables  of  other  subjects 
and  index. 

Basis  of  revision.  New  subdivisions  are 
based  on  those  made  by  the  I  I  B  in  its 
greatly  enlarged  French  translation  La  clas- 
sification decimals.  The  reason  is  this: 
when  in  1895  the  new  Institut  Interna- 
tional de  Bibliographie  adopted  the  D  C 
as  best  adapted  to  its  stupendous  enterprise 
of  making  a  classed  bibliography  of  all  sub- 
jects in  all  languages  in  all  periods  of  the 
world's  history,  its  promoters  urged  the 
author  to  expand  the  whole  scheme  imme- 
diately. Oflldal  duties  made  it  then  equally 
impossible  either  to  make  the  extensions 
or  to  criticise  adequately  those  drafted  by 
the  Institut,  so  that  the  Institut  was 
authorized  to  publish  its  tables  and  prom- 
ised that  the  American  revision  would 
adopt  them  with  the  least  practicable 
change. 

Existing  dliferences  between  D  C  and  C 
D  are  of  two  kinds:  (1)  those  where  C  D 
abandons  D  C  subdivisions  and  substitutes 
its  special  signs,  so  that  there  is  no  confilct 
or  confusion;  (2)  those  where  the  same 
number  has  a  different  meaning  in  D  C 
and  C  D.  These  will  soon  disappear,  as  the 
Institut  has  already  accepted  the  D  C  mean- 
ing for  some  and  it  is  the  settled  purpose 
of  both  Institute  and  Mr.  Dewey  to  harmon- 
ize the  few  remaining  differences. 

Adoption  by  1 1  B  of  the  D  C  has  naturally 
given  a  great  impetus  to  its  use  in  foreign 
countries  and  led  to  its  translation  into  the 
leading  European  languages.  It  is  the  ofll- 
cial  classification  of  Norwegian  and  Cana- 
dian public  libraries. 

I  i  B  combination  signs.  These  fascinate 
a  close  classifier  and  multiply  numbering 
capacity  with  relatively  few  characters 
almost  to  infinity.  They  are  explained  in 
the  prefatory  note  to  the  7th  edition,  but  are 
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not  Incorporated  in  the  tables  because  be- 
lieved too  complex  for  ordinary  use.  The 
secretary  general  of  the  Institute,  M.  Henri 
La  Fontaine,  assured  us,  however,  when 
at  LAke  Placid  a  few  days  ago,  that  the  In- 
stitute clerks,  who  are  public  school  boys 
and  girls  16  or  17  years  old,  assign  and  ar- 
range numbers  containing  these  signs  ac- 
curately and  easily,  so  that  our  fear  of  them 
is  really  groundless. 

Future  of  the  Decimal  clatsification.  The 
decision  to  seek  a  golden  mean  between 
stagnation  and  instability  by  periodic  re- 
vision (perhaps  every  26  years)  to  fit  un- 
foreseen needs,  the  permanence  of  the  clas- 
sification shown  by  the  few  changes  needed 
at  the  close  of  its  first  35  years,  the  constant 
enlargement  of  tables  and  index,  the  inher- 
ent capacity  of  the  scheme  for  unlimited 
growth,  its  adaptability  to  any  language, 
the  international  nature  of  its  notation,  its 
increasing  industrial  applications,  its  al- 
ready widespread  and  rapidly  growing  use 
by  libraries  and  for  international  coopera- 
tive bibliography,  seem  to  Justify  the  confi- 
dent expectations  of  its  European  sponsors 
that  it  will  become  the  standard  classifica- 
tion of  the  world. 


CHARLES  MARTEL,  chief  classifier  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  sent  a  paper  con- 
cerning the  "Library  of  Congress  Classifi- 
cation," which  was  read  by  Miss  Harriet  A. 
Wood,  of  the  Portland,  Ore.,  library  asso- 
ciation. 

LIBRARY   OF   CONGRESS   CLASSIFICA- 
TION 

During  several  years  past  requests  for 
information  in  regard  to  its  classification 
were  received  by  the  Library  of  Congress  in 
increasing  number.  The  interior  service 
of  the  library  itself  could  not  be  supplied 
readily  with  the  requisite  number  of  copies 
of  the  schedules  as  the  re-classification  ad- 
vanced. To  satisfy  administrative  require- 
ments and  to  meet  more  promptly  and  sat- 
isfiictorily  requests  from  other  libraries  it 
was  decided  therefore  to  put  the  existing 
schedules  into  print    As  the  re-classifica- 


tion of  several  main  classes  was  still  in 
progress  (three  being  incomplete  at  this 
date),  revision  of  the  substance  had  to  be 
dispensed  with  for  the  time  being  and  prep- 
aration for  printing  was  practically  limited 
to  matters  pertaining  to  the  typographical 
disposition  and  arrangement. 

A  similar  request  was  recently  addressed 
to  the  library  by  your  chairman  who 
thought  that  a  statement  concerning  the 
Library  of  Congress  scheme  would  prove 
profitable  and  interesting  to  this  meeting 
of  the  Catalog  Section.  In  offering  the  fol- 
lowing brief  description  in  response  to  that 
request  it  may  be  noted  that  the  scheme  is 
not  and  does  not  mean  to  be  competitive. 
It  is  a  scheme  devised  for  the  library's  own 
collections.  Its  possible  interest  to  theo- 
rists and  its  possible  applicability  to  other 
libraries  is  gladly  recognized  by  furnishing 
copies  of  it  and  answering  questions  con- 
cerning it.  But  it  is  not  offered  as  a  model 
scheme  nor  one  compiled  with  a  view  to  uni- 
versality. In  these  respects  it  differs  fun- 
damentally from  both  the  Decimal  and  £!x- 
pansive  classifications  and  in  presenting  it 
in  conjunction  with  them  on  the  same  pro- 
gram it  is  desired  to  disavow  any  intention 
of  seeking  to  compete  with  them.  As  it 
stands,  the  statement  is  taken  substantially 
without  modification  from  a  paper  prepared 
by  me  for  the  New  Zealand  Library  Con- 
ference, April  17-21,  1911,  enUtled  "Classi- 
fication. A  brief  conspectus  of  present  li- 
brary practice." 

In  1907  a  descriptive  pamphlet  on  "The 
Library  of  (Congress  and  its  work"  was  is- 
sued from  which  the  following  may  be 
quoted:  "The  new  system  of  classification 
is  devised  from  a  comparison  of  existing 
schemes  (including  the  'Decimal'  and  the 
'EiXpansive')  and  a  consideration  of  the 
particular  conditions  in  this  library,  the 
character  of  its  present  and  probable  collec- 
tions, and  its  probable  use.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  departments  of  history,  political 
and  social  science,  and  certain  others  will 
be  unusually  large.  It  Is  assumed  that  in- 
vestigators will  be  freely  admitted  to  the 
shelves.  The  system  devised  has  not 
sought  to  follow  strictly  the  scientific  order 
of  subjects.    It  has  sought  rather  conven- 
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lent  sequence  of  the  various  groups,  con- 
sidering them  as  groups  of  books,  not  as 
groups  of  mere  subjects.  It  has  sought  to 
avoid  technical,  foreign,  or  unusual  terms 
in  the  designation  of  these  groups.  It  has 
selected  for  the  symbols  to  denote  them: 
(1)  for  the  classes,  a  capital  letter  or  a 
double  letter;  (2)  for  the  subclasses,  these 
letters  combined  with  a  numeral  in  ordi- 
nary sequence.  Provision  for  the  insertion 
of  future  groups  is:  (1)  in  intervening  num- 
bers as  yet  unused;  (2)  in  the  use  of  deci- 
mals." 

This  notation  secures  for  future  develop- 
ment the  greatest  possible  elasticity  in  pro- 
viding for  intercalation  of  new  classes  or 
subclasses  as  well  as  for  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions under  subjects.  A  third  letter 
could  be  resorted  to  without  inconvenience 
if  desired,  while  the  numbers  for  divisions 
might  be  easily  converted  into  decimals  by 
writing  them  in  the  form  0001  to  9999. 
The  advantage  of  a  shorter  mark  for  many 
thousands  of  books  was  considered  to 
outweigh  the  slight  esthetic  defect  of 
a  little  less  symmetry  in  appearance. 
This  consideration  was  also  one  of  the  fac- 
tors which  determined  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  local  lists  in  the  sched- 
ules themselves  wherever  a  country  or 
other  local  subarrangement  was  desired 
under  a  subject,  at  the  loss  (to  a  certain 
degree  only,  however)  of  the  mnemonic 
value  of  a  constant  symbol  for  such  divis- 
ions when  affixed  to  the  subject  number  as 
is  the  practice  in  the  Expansive  and  the 
Brussels  schedules  and  less  effectively  in 
the  Dewey  Decimal  classification.  The 
other  factor  and  the  far  more  important 
one  is  that  the  Library  of  Ck)ngres8  arrange- 
ment permits  the  grouping  under  a  country 
of  all  the  subdivisions  of  a  subject  in  logical 
order  which  are  immediately  related  among 
themselves  and  have  Jointly  a  more  inti- 
mate relation  to  the  country  than  to  the 
general  theoretical  works  on  the  subject, 
while  the  mechanical  application  of  a  local 
list  under  every  subject  and  various  subdi- 
visions under  it  has  the  effect  of  scattering 
in  many  places  material  which  belongs  to- 
gether. The  value  of  the  Library  of  Ck)n- 
gress  practice  will  be  recognized,  I  believe. 


if  for  Instance  the  subarrangement  of  such 
subjects  as  Money,  Banking,  and  Insurance 
is  examined  in  class  HG.  This  does  not  pre- 
clude the  introduction  of  more  or  less  ex- 
tended local  lists  under  special  subjects 
whenever  that  Interest  predominates,  as  is 
often  the  case  with  questions  of  the  day  In 
tne  stage  of  discussion.  The  schedules  also 
embrace  a  mass  of  technical  detail  in  the 
way  of  tables  of  form  divisions  and  similar 
devices  for  the  treatment  and  orderly  ar- 
rangement of  masses  of  material  such  as 
official  documents  and  the  like.  As  a  con- 
venient and  reasonable  compromise  be- 
tween the  chronological  (or  scientific)  ar- 
rangement of  single  works  which  separates 
editions  of  the  same  work,  and  the  alpha- 
betical arrangement  by  author,  which 
places  side  by  side  works  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent periods  of  development  of  a  science, 
period  divisions  with  alphabetical  subar- 
rangement have  been  introduced;  they  are 
fixed  to  correspond  as  nearly  as  may  be  to 
the  periods  of  development  of  the  science 
in  any  given  case.  Pamphlets  and  similar 
material  are,  however,  as  a  rule  arranged 
by  date  even  within  the  period  division.  It 
is  hoped  that  such  specifications  in  the 
schedules  may  be  of  service  to  others  who 
have  occasion  to  deal  with  these  minor 
problems. 

The  general  principle  of  arrangement 
within  the  classes  or  under  subjects  is  as 
follows:  (1)  General  form  divisions:  Period- 
icals, Societies,  Collections,  Dictionaries, 
etc.  The  placing  of  this  material  at  the 
head  of  a  class,  or  subject,  has  besides  its 
logical  Justification,  the  great  practical 
advantage  of  marking  on  the  shelf,  visible 
even  at  a  distance,  the  beginning  of  a  new 
subject  (2)  Theory.  Philosophy.  (3) 
History.  (4)  Treatises.  General  works. 
(5)  Law.  Regulation.  State  relations.  (6) 
Study  and  teaching.  (7)  Special  subjects 
and  subdivisions  of  subjects  progressing 
from  the  more  general  to  the  specific  and 
as  far  as  possible  in  logical  order.  When 
among  a  considerable  number  of  codrdinate 
subdivisions  of  a  subject  a  logical  principle 
of  order  was  not  readily  discernible,  the  al- 
phabetical arrangement  was  preferred.  The 
general  principle  has  also,  to  a  certain 
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extent,  governed  the  order  of  the  main 
classes,  looking  upon  the  group  as  a  compre- 
hensive class;  A  Polygraphy;  B  Philosophy, 
Religion;  G — O  Historical  sciences;  H — ^K 
Socio-political  sciences.  Law;  L  Education; 
M  Music;  N  Arts;  P  Language  and  Litera- 
ture; Q  Science;  R— V  Applied  sciences. 
Technology,  etc.;  Z  Bibliography,  the  Index 
to  the  whole. 

It  is  expected  that  in  the  course  of  the 
year  all  the  schedules  will  be  printed.  They 
have  been  applied  in  the  classification  of 
over  1,000,000  volumes  in  the  Library  of 
Ck)ngre8S  and  when  completed  will  have 
been  tested  on  twice  that  number.  A  num- 
ber of  other  libraries,  among  them  several 
highly  specialized  ones,  are  using  this  clas- 
sification and  have  expressed  themselves 
well  satisfied.  Their  experience  in  some 
cases  points  to  the  conclusion  that  with  the 
Library  of  Congress  printed  cards  and  clas- 
sification  a  library  may  be  more  economi- 
cally cataloged  and  classified  and  with  bet- 
ter results  than  by  any  other  method  at 
present  available. 


The  next  paper,  written  by  WILLIAM 
STETSON  MERRILL,  chief  classifier  of 
the  Newberry  library,  Chicago,  was  read 
by  Miss  Bertha  Wakefield,  head  cataloger 
of  the  Seattle  public  library. 

THE  PROBLEMS  OF  CLASSIFICATION 
AND  AN  A.  L.  A.  CODE 

In  American  and  English  libraries  and 
presumably  to  some  extent  in  Continental 
libraries,  the  problems  of  classification  are 
becoming  more  and  more  practical  in  their 
scope.  The  makers  of  classifications  to-day 
must  work  out  their  schemes  with  an  eye 
to  practice  and  convenience  as  well  as  to 
theory.  The  classification  of  human  knowl 
edge,  the  true  or  ideal  arrangement  of  the 
sciences  in  orderly  sequence,  is  a  problem 
that  has  occupied  thinkers  from  the 
time  of  Aristotle  to  our  own.  This 
problem,  interesting  in  itself,  is  of  im- 
portance to  the  librarian.  But  in  adopt- 
ing a  classification  for  his  own  use, 
the  librarian  must  bear  in  mind  many  other 


features  of  a  classification  besides  its  ideal 
unity,  consistency  or  logical  arrangement 
One  may  say  that  any  system,  however  con- 
sistent and  philosophic,  which  does  not  suit 
the  every-day  needs  of  public  libraries 
lo-day,  has  no  chance  of  general  adoption 
or  of  continued  use.  Libraries  must  move 
with  the  time;  they  share  in  the  bustle  of 
business  to  some  extent  and  they  must 
yield  to  its  demand  for  organization;  they 
are  susceptible  to  the  strife  of  competition 
and  must  suit  their  practice  to  bring  about 
quick  and  efTective  results.  Information  is 
demanded  to-day  in  compact  and  authentic 
form,  and  people  must  have  it  "right  away." 
Belated  subjects  are  looked  for  near  one 
another;  the  plan  of  classification  is  ex- 
pected to  refiect  the  literature  which  it  ar- 
ranges, not  to  break  it  up  into  arbitrary  di- 
visions. So  far  as  classification  can  accom- 
plish these  ends  and  meet  these  demands 
it  is  bound  to  do  so.  Practical  usefulness  is 
the  criterion  by  which  a  new  system  must 
be  selected;  it  is  also  the  test  by  which  ex- 
isting systems  will  be  tried  in  the  future. 

There  are  a  number  of  systems  of  classi- 
fication in  the  field,  logically  arranged 
and  carefully  worked  out  with  reference 
to  the  practical  needs  of  libraries.  The 
librarian  who  is  about  to  classify  or 
to  reclassify  his  library  may  choose  be- 
tween them.  Each  has  certain  points 
of  advantage  and  of  disadvantage  which 
must  be  weighed  and  considered  with 
reference  to  the  character  and  needs 
of  the  library  adopting  it.  Certain  prime 
requisites  may,  however,  be  mentioned 
which  should  be  found  in  any  system  of 
classification  either  now  in  use  or  intended 
for  the  use  of  American  libraries,  and  with- 
out these  characteristics  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  system  will  continue  to  hold  its  own 
in  library  science. 

The  first  requirement  of  a  classification 
is  that  it  shall  be  adapted  to  classify  the 
literature  of  the  present  time  as  well  as  of 
past  time;  that  is  to  say,  in  nomenclature 
and  arrangement  it  must  be  either  up  to 
date  or  else  capable  of  modification  to 
make  it  so.  The  second  requirement  of  a 
classification  is  that  it  shall  be  expansive  or 
susceptible  of  addition  to  accommodate  new 
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topics,  new  points  of  riew,  new  sciences  and 
new  affiliations  of  old  sciences.  The  word 
expansive  is  used  here  in  a  wide  sense. 
Any  system  that  allows  the  insertion  of 
new  headings  in  their  proper  places  in 
the  scheme,  either  by  leaving  gaps  or  by 
allowing  for  an  indefinitely  expanded  no- 
tation, fulfils  this  requirement,  whether 
the  system  is  called  expansive  by  its 
author  or  not  This  brings  us  to  a  third 
feature  of  classification,  namely,  that  its 
notation  shall  not  hamper  its  due  ex- 
pansion and  growth,  but  shall  serve  as 
a  means  of  conserving  its  orderly  ar- 
rangement Too  often,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
a  desirable  change  or  the  addition  of  a  new 
heading  in  a  system  of  classification  is  de- 
ferred because  the  notation  does  not  allow 
for  it  This  is  to  invert  the  true  function  of 
a  notation. 

Such  may  be  called  the  general  problems 
of  the  classifier.  They  form  part  of  the  law 
of  his  profession;  let  us  turn  now  to  its 
practice.  That  there  are  serious  problems 
in  the  actual  assignment  of  books  to  their 
appropriate  classes  has  been  brought  home 
to  every  classifier  of  experience,  and  the 
longer  he  classifies  the  more  numerous  and 
serious  seem  these  problems;  at  least  such 
is  my  exjierience  after  sixteen  years  de- 
voted almost  exclusively  to  this  branch  of 
library  service.  Some  of  these  problems 
may  be  grouped  as  follows:  (1)  the  deter- 
mination of  the  primary  content  of  a  book; 

(2)  choice  between  two  or  more  topics  in  a 
book,  given  equal  or  nearly  equal  weight; 

(3)  confiict  of  two  classes  facing,  like 
Janus,  two  ways;  (4)  the  treatment  of  indi- 
viduals; (5)  form  versus  content;  (6)  in- 
dexing. As  these  headings  are  somewhat 
abstract,  let  us  consider  them  briefiy  in  the 
concrete. 

The  first  principle  of  library  classification 

is,  or  in  my  opinion  should  be,  to  classify 

a  book  according  to  what  may  be  called  its 

primary  content,  or  in  scholastic  terms,  ac- 

oording  to  the  "first  intention"  of  its  author. 

"What  is  this  book  about?"  should  be  in 

the  mind  of  the  classifier,  not  "Why  is  it 

written?"  or  •'Where  will  it  be  useful?" 

l^  it  be  noted  that  usefulness  is,  of  course, 

the  main  purpose  of  classification  but  for 


practical  purposes  it  is  best  attained  by  fol- 
lowing a  scheme  of  classification  and  not  by 
departing  from  it.  The  scheme  itself  is  sup- 
posed to  group  a  class  where  it  will  be  most 
useful;  the  practice  of  the  classifier  should 
be  to  place  under  its  class  every  book  that 
belongs  there  by  its  main  content 

The  choice  between  two  topics  treated  in 
a  book  has  two  aspects.  First,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  classification  itself  may  sepa- 
rate, for  example,  art  from  ardueology, 
politics  from  history,  drama  from  theatre. 
Or  a  question  may  arise  from  the  dual  con- 
tent of  the  book  itself,  which  may  treat  of 
two  things,  two  subjects,  or  the  infiuence  of 
one  agency  upon  another.  Shall  a  book  on 
the  infiuence  of  Italian  upon  French  litera- 
ture go  under  the  first  or  under  the  second 
literature?  Where  shall  we  class  the  con- 
troversy between  F^nelon  and  Bossuet  re- 
garding Quietism,  a  matter  both  personal 
and  theological?  Shall  memoirs  and  biog- 
raphies of  individuals  always  go  in  the  class 
biography  or  shall  the  classification  be  de- 
termined by  the  amount  of  personal  ele- 
ment in  the  book?  Books  on  "geography 
and  history,"  "music  and  morals,"  "evolu- 
tion and  the  fall  of  man"  are  problems 
seemingly  indifferent  as  to  solution  unless 
the  classifier  is  guided  by  certain  principles 
of  procedure;  and  unless  he  have  a  grasp  of 
principles,  a  classifier  runs  the  risk  of  con- 
tinual inconsistency  in  his  work. 

The  question  of  form  versus  content  re- 
lates to  the  proper  classification  of  series, 
poetry,  drama,  ballads,  historical  fiction, 
periodicals  and  the  like.  Here  classifiers 
will  differ  as  to  following  the  subject  of  the 
book  or  classing  it  by  its  literary  form. 

Finally  the  bearing  of  an  index  of  the 
classification  upon  the  subject  catalog  of 
the  library  is  one  that  demands  careful  con- 
sideration. The  relation  of  the  classifica- 
tion itself  to  the  catalog  and  to  reference 
work  is  a  broad  subject,  and  all  that  may  be 
said  here  is  that  duplication  of  work  should 
be  avoided.  The  subject  catalog  should  be 
planned  to  bring  out  always  some  aspect, 
grouping  or  bearing  of  a  subject  that  is  not 
brought  out  by  the  classification,  and  vice 
versa. 

This  most  cursory  survey  of  the  field  cer- 
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tainly  reveals  one  sisnificant  feature  of  clas- 
sification to-day,  namely  its  lack  of  code  of 
procedure.  Every  classifier  must  learn 
somehow  or  other  to  classify;  he  learns  this 
partly  by  instruction  but  more  by  experi- 
ence. Yet  the  fruits  of  his  experience  are, 
as  a  rule,  available  to  no  one  besides  him- 
self. Some  libraries  keep  a  record  of  im- 
portant decisions  regarding  the  classifjring 
of  books,  such  as  series,  memoirs,  books  of 
dual  content  and  the  like.  But  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  library  has  set  seriously  to  work 
to  reduce  these  decisions  to  a  system  of 
principles  applicable  to  various  types  of 
books.  Certainly  classifiers  of  less  experi- 
ence get  practically  no  assistance  in  this  di- 
rection from  their  better  equipped  col- 
leagues. 

The  time  has  come,  in  my  opinion,  for  the 
A.  L.  A.  to  take  in  hand  the  compilation  of 
a  code  of  procedure  for  library  classifica- 
tion. The  task  may  well  be  undertaken  by 
a  committee  acting  along  lines  similar  to 
those  fbllowed  by  the  committee  on  cata- 
log rules.  The  field  is  virgin  soil;  its  capac- 
ities are  as  yet  almost  unknown.  But  I 
am  convinced  that  when  we  begin  to  culti- 
vate it  the  yield  will  be  a  surprise  all 
round.  The  cataloger  has  had  perhaps  all 
the  aid  and  attention  that  he  needs  for  the 
present  Let  us  turn  now  to  the  classifier. 
The  course  of  procedure  in  classification 
has  been  left  either  to  the  incidental  direc- 
tions or  expressions  of  opinion  scattered 
through  the  published  schemes,  or  to  the 
individual  Judgment  of  classifiers  or  teach- 
ers in  library  schools.  Procedure  in  the  de- 
partment of  classification  is  in  the  stage 
that  cataloging  was  before  the  publication 
of  Cutter's  Rules.  It  is  a  congeries  of  max- 
ims, opinions  and  local  practices.  Let  us 
gather  and  sort  these  maxims,  and  when  we 
have  discerned  the  principles  underlying 
them,  let  us  formulate  these  principles  into 
a  code  that  may  be  as  practical  and  as  use- 
ful to  the  profession  as  our  catalog  code  has 
proven  to  be.  Such  a  work  is  timely,  it 
looks  practicable,  and  it  is  certainly  worth 
the  doing. 

The  following  resolution  sent  by  Mr.  Mer- 
rill, was  read  and  approved  and  ordered 
referred  to  the  Executive  board: 


WHEREZAS,  there  has  hitherto  been  no 
general  code  of  practice  for  the  use  of  li- 
brary classifiers,  embodying  the  principles 
of  classifying  books  and  codifying  the  gath- 
ered experience  of  expert  classifiers;  and 

WHEREAS,  such  a  code  may  be  of  serv- 
ice in  connection  with  any  recognized  sjrs- 
tem  of  classification  or  notation, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  A.  L.  A.  Cata- 
log section,  in  conference  assembled,  that 
the  Executive  board  of  the  American  li- 
brary association  be  advised  and  requested 
to  appoint  a  Committee  (1)  to  consider  the 
advisability,  practicability  and  mode  of 
procedure  of  compiling  an  official  code  for 
classifiers;  (2)  to  report  at  an  early  date  to 
the  Executive  board;  and  (3)  to  be  empow- 
ered by  the  Executive  board  to  take  such 
further  steps  as  shall  be  deemed  best 

The  subject  of  the  next  paper  was^n- 
dexing  and  Indexes,"  by  E:mMA  HELEN 
BLAIR,  of  Madison,  Wjs.,  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  "The  Philippines,"  and  an  expert 
indexer.  In  the  absence  of  Miss  Blair  her 
paper  was  read  by  Miss  Oakley. 

INDEXING  AND  INDEXERS. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Poole  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
"indexing  is  a  task  that  is  only  fit  for  prison 
convicts,  but  nevertheless  it  demands 
brains."  It  is  often  tedious,  and  much  of  it 
is  drudgery  to  even  the  most  optimistic 
temperament;  but  it  has  some  compensa- 
tions withal.  There  is  a  satisfaction  in  any 
kind  of  work  which  reduces  chaos  to  order, 
which  erects  an  edifice  from  scattered  piles 
of  brick  and  lime  and  lumber,  which  cuts 
roads  through  the  wilderness  for  travelers 
and  explorers;  and  Just  such  benefits  as 
these  are  conferred  on  the  reading  public 
by  good  indexers.  Most  books  outside  of 
fiction  and  other  light  reading  are  used 
more  for  reference  than  for  steady  perusal, 
and  those  who  use  them — from  the  high- 
school  lad  who  wants  material  for  his  exer- 
cise in  composition  to  the  botanist  who  is 
listing  all  the  mosses  in  the  Lake  Superior 
region — need  guides  to  the  information  de- 
sired, even  as  a  saving  of  time  alone.  And 
this  not  only  for  historical  works,  and  sci- 
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entific  monographs,  and  records  of  research 
on  special  technical  lines,  but  even  more  for 
biographies,  travels,  books  on  education  and 
literary  criticism,  etc. — wherein  highly  val- 
uable and  recent  information  is  often  hid- 
den away  in  odd  comers  where  few  would 
think  to  search.  An  index  is  therefore  a 
most  helpful  addition  to  a  book  which  has 
added  ansrthing  of  value  to  the  general 
store  of  knowledge,  in  any  line  of  thought 
or  discovery.  Both  publishers  and  writers 
realize  this  fact  more  than  they  did  a  few 
decades  ago,  and  most  "worth  while"  books 
now  have  Indexes  of  some  sort. 

Bat  there  are  indexes  and  indexes.  Often 
the  reader  encounters  a  mere  flndlng-llst  of 
names,  personal  and  geographical,  not  un- 
frequently  attached  to  a  string  of  figures 
without  distinction  or  explanation.  It  takes 
much  enthusiasm  to  make  him  wade 
through  26  to  50  page-references,  many  of 
which  may  prove  to  be  mere  mentions  of 
the  subject.  Sometimes  the  Indexer — es- 
pecially if  he  be  the  author  of  the  book,  and 
a  novice  in  Indexing — ^wlll  add  a  sort  of 
drapery  to  this  framework  of  name- 
lists  by  giving  similar  strings  of  page- 
references  for  a  few  subjects  in  which  he 
happens  to  be  especially  Interested,  and  to 
such  extent  as  he  regards  Important.  The 
only  really  satisfactory  style  of  index  for  a 
book  is  the  analytical;  but  the  extent  and 
closeness  of  the  analysis  will  of  course  vary 
with  the  nature  and  needs  of  the  book  in- 
dexed. The  important  series  of  voyages, 
travels,  and  historical  works  published  by 
the  Hakluyt  Society  of  Ehigland  is  a  per- 
fect treasure-house  of  information  about  all 
the  countries  In  the  world  and  their  peoples, 
and  sadly  needs  an  index;  presumably  one 
for  the  first  series  (containing  100  volumes) 
is  in  process  of  making  by  the  secretary, 
who  announced  this  undertaking  some  five 
years  ago.  Another  series  of  great  value 
Is  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  in  49  vol- 
umes; the  index  to  this  has  Just  been  fin- 
ished by  Prof.  M.  Winternitz,  who  has 
worked  at  it  since  1894,  and  it  is  character- 
ized as  "an  analytical  index  aiming  to  be  a 
scientific  classification  of  religious  phe- 
nomena." 

Many  books  of  scientific  and  technical 


nature  are  hard  to  index,  except  by  a  per- 
son who  has  had  training  on  such  lines  or  at 
least  some  acquaintance  with  the  subject, 
especially  when  they  deal  with  the  science 
of  thought;  such  books  usually  require  at 
least  the  supervision  of  a  scientific  expert 
But  when  they  are  concerned  with  the  sci- 
ence of  fact,  they  should  be  handled  with- 
out serious  difficulty  by  a  person  of  clear, 
systematic  mind  who  has  a  wide  range  of 
general  knowledge  and  reading.  Indeed, 
this  background  of  general  knowledge  is  an 
Important  factor  of  success  in  any  quasi- 
literary  work,  as  proof-reading,  indexing, 
and  translating;  in  any  of  these  there 
seems  to  be  use  for  every  scrap  of  knowl- 
edge that  one  has  ever  picked  up.  The  old- 
time  printing  office  rule  was,  "Follow  copy, 
if  you  follow  it  out  of  the  window;"  but  it 
will  not  answer  to  take  refuge  behind  this 
in  some  cases,  even  when  the  copy  is  type- 
written. At  times,  the  responsibility  falls 
on  proof-reader,  Indexer,  and  translator  of 
deciding  what  the  copy  or  original  ought  to 
be,  rather  than  what  it  is;  they  must  have 
some  understanding  of  what  the  author 
meant  to  say,  or  really  thought,  or  ought  to 
have  stated,  and  make  due  correction  or 
query. 

Another  field  for  indexing  is  that  of  mag- 
azines and  newspapers,  and  the  Journals 
and  transactions  of  learned  societies;  this 
Is  usually  an  easier  kind  of  work,  since  in 
most  cases  only  the  names  of  writers,  the 
titles  of  papers,  and  the  subjects  of  the  lat- 
ter, are  required.  Unfortunately,  most 
work  in  this  field  has  been  very  poorly  done 
— so  much  so,  that  Mr.  Poole  in  his  invalu- 
able index  of  periodicals  was  compelled  to 
adopt  the  rule,  for  himself  and  his  assist- 
ants, of  not  using  the  magazine  indexes. 
Occasionally  a  periodical  devoted  to  some 
scientific  or  professional  field  will  desire  a 
fairly  comprehensive  index  of  that  special 
subject  in  Its  various  aspects  or  connec- 
tions. Some  of  the  leading  dally  newspa- 
pers in  the  large  cities  have  had  their  files 
Indexed;  some  others  have  attempted  or 
begun  such  indexes,  but  soon  abandoned  the 
effort,  because  of  its  cost  This  timidity, 
however,  is  short-sighted,  if  the  proprietors 
can  possibly  spare  the  money;    for  each 
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year's  neglect  reDders  greater  the  difficulty 
of  reference  to  the  past  files,  and  the  api>a- 
rent  cost  of  the  necessary  work,  while  the 
yearly  cost  of  keeping  it  up  is  compara- 
tively small  when  once  the  previous  files 
are  indexed.  An  index  of  this  sort  requires 
the  best  sort  of  work,  and  a  person  of  expe- 
rience, judgment,  and  knowledge  of  the 
world  of  afTalrs— especially  an  acquaint- 
ance with  political  matters,  both  general 
and  local. 

Still  other  places  where  this  sort  of  work 
is  demanded  (and  it  is  a  steadily  increas- 
ing demand)  are  state  departments  and 
commissions,  municipal  offices,  banks,  in- 
surance and  railway  companies,  law  offices, 
commercial  firms  and  publishing  houses. 
In  all  these  places  the  idea  of  indexing 
has  arisen  with  the  great  increase  of  busi- 
ness the  world  over,  in  both  extent  and 
complexity;  and  it  is  simply  a  feature  of 
the  systematic  and  methodical  organiza- 
tion which  is  evenrwhere  rendered  nec- 
essary by  that  increase. 

What  sort  of  person  is  suited  for  doing 
such  work?  The  qualifications  and  equip- 
ment that  it  requires  are  more  native  than 
acquired,  more  in  personality  than  in  book- 
learning;  yet  these  latter  furnishings  are  of 
great  value.  The  first-class  indexer  is,  like 
the  poet,  the  critic,  the  translator,  "bom, 
not  made;"  yet  we  would  all  rejoice  if  there 
were  fewer  vacancies  in  the  ranks  of  the 
second  class,  in  all  those  kinds  of  achieve- 
ment Indexing  is  not  commonly  classed 
with  the  fine  arts  or  the  learned  profes- 
sions; but  let  not  him  who  practices  it  re- 
gard it  as  a  trade.  To  him,  at  least,  it 
should  be  as  an  art  and  a  profession;  and, 
if  he  so  regards  it,  that  feeling  will  be  evi- 
dent in  the  quality  and  value  of  his  work 
when  done.  It  is  only  work  of  this  sort  that 
will  bring  the  demand  for  more.  It  is  cer- 
tainly as  true  in  indexing  as  in  all  other 
employments  that  really  successful  work 
must  be  the  expression  of  high  ideals  in 
standards  and  aims;  and  that,  since  such 
ideals  are  all  too  rare  among  workers  in 
every  line,  there  is  "always  room  at  the 
top." 

To  "index"  a  book  is,  according  to  the  dic- 
tionary, "to  point  out,  to  render  available 


the  information  therein  contained."  But 
the  indexer  himself  must  first  see  those 
things  before  he  can  show  them  to  others; 
nor  can  he  safely  halt  at  mere  facts  and 
figures  in  the  text  He  must  be  able  to  see 
the  real  meaning  or  import  when  it  is  only 
implied,  the  undercurrent  of  the  author's 
thought  or  purpose,  the  tendencies  of  a 
nation's  social  life,  the  basis  of  its  eco- 
nomic conditions,  or  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  a  scientific  theory.  Next  is  needed 
what  a  well-known  librarian  calls  "the  clas- 
sified mind,"  which  marshals  all  these  facts 
and  theories  in  orderly  array,  in  systematic 
connection,  in  logical  sequence.  There  are 
three  main  plans  of  arrangement  under  the 
respective  headings:  the  alphabetical,  the 
chronological,  and  the  logical.  E^ch  of 
these  has  special  advantages  for  special 
purposes;  the  nature  of  the  matter  indexed 
must  determine  which  should  be  chosen  in 
each  case.  Always  the  aim  should  be  to  ren- 
der the  information  accessible  to  its  readers 
in  terms  as  simple,  dear,  and  accurate 
as  possible — ^to  which  end  the  indexer 
should  not  let  himself  be  trammeled  before- 
hand by  any  mere  theory  or  cut-and-dried 
plan  of  work.  It  is  as  true  in  indexing  as 
in  cataloging  and  classification  that  any 
system  must,  to  be  really  useful  and  valu- 
able, have  sufficient  elasticity  and  fiexibility 
to  adapt  it  to  varying  circumstances  and 
needs,  and  that  "cast-iron"  rules  are  often 
far  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observances.  It  would  be  folly  to  use  the 
same  plan  for  indexing  Prof.  William 
James's  book  on  "Pragmatism"  and  Lieu- 
tenant Shackleton's  report  of  his  Antarctic 
explorations.  Each  book  shapes  a  system 
for  itself,  according  to  its  purpose  and 
scope.  Shall  the  analytical  index  be  full  or 
short?  This  requires  a  suitable  sense  of 
proportion:  the  subjects  discussed  within 
one  book  may  be  of  varying  importance, 
and  sometimes  but  few  of  them  need  exten- 
sive development,  so  that  it  would  be  waste 
of  time  to  treat  them  all  alike.  Nor  is  it 
well  to  supply  much  predigested  food  for 
the  reader;  as  long  as  he  can  reach  it  eas- 
ily, it  is  better  that  he  do  most  of  his  own 
cutting  and  chewing,  unless  the  matter  is 
unusually  difficult  or  complicated. 
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When  the  indezer  undertakes  a  piece  of 
work,  how  can  it  be  best  performed?  The 
prime  requisite  in  method  is  economy  of 
labor  and  time,  both  of  these  being  equiva- 
lent terms  for  money — ^which  neither  pub- 
lishers nor  authors,  and  still  less  commer- 
cial houses,  are  inclined  to  lavish  upon  such 
work.  Very  few  persons  have  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  cost  of  making  an  index  of  any 
sort  The  other  day  I  received  a  letter  rela- 
tive to  "a  card  index  for  the  Jour- 
nal (27  volumes).  Kindly  give  an  estimate 
of  the  time  this  work  would  require,  and 
the  probable  charge  for  the  same."  As  no 
other  data  were  furnished  for  the  estimate 
asked,  it  reminded  me  of  the  experience  of 
the  prophet  Daniel,  when  the  king  not  only 
desired  him  to  interpret  his  dream,  but  to 
relate  the  dream  itself,  which  the  king  had 
forgotten. 

Some  printed  instructions  for  indexing 
advise  the  student  to  make  all  his  single 
index  cards,  then  verify  and  check  each 
entry  from  the  text,  then  arrange  the  slips 
in  the  desired  order,  and  finish  by  copjring 
them  all  on  clean  sheets  for  the  printer.  I 
have  known  of  a  few  indexes  made  in  this 
way,  and  consequently  about  twice  as  ex- 
pensive as  they  ought  to  be;  but  the  em- 
ployers are  not  likely  to  follow  this  plan  a 
second  time,  and  no  publisher  or  editor  who 
knows  anything  about  indexing  is  willing  to 
pay  for  such  waste  of  time.  A  good  in- 
dexer  will  make  each  entry  correctly  at  the 
start,  and  not  need  to  verify  it;  he  will 
write  each  card  in  a  good  legible  hand 
which  can  be  used  as  it  stands  for  printer's 
copy;  and  he  will  so  plan  the  work  as  to 
avoid  copying  or  rewriting  cards,  whenever 
possible.  If  you  will  pardon  the  personal 
allusion,  I  will  describe  my  own  plan  for 
economy  of  time  and  effort  As  I  make 
each  card  with  its  subject-heading  and  first 
reference  thereto,  I  lay  it  on  the  table  be- 
fore me,  in  its  proper  alphabetical  place; 
and  for  each  new  reference  to  that  subject 
I  add  simply  the  page-number  to  that  card, 
until  it  is  full,  or  the  subject  is  no  longer 
mentioned;  one  card  will  thus  contain  from 
20  to  40  page-references.  As  the  cards  in- 
crease, I  place  them  in  piles  keeping  to- 
gether those  of  a  similar  meaning  or  rela- 


tionship, and  following  wherever  practi- 
cable, an  alphabetical  arrangement  Per- 
sonal names  I  place  in  one  pile,  alphabet- 
ically. If  I  want  any  card  I  can  turn  to  it 
quickly,  to  add  a  new  reference;  nor  do  I 
use  as  much  time  in  this  as  I  would  spend  in 
writing  a  new  heading  for  another  card; 
moreover,  I  thus  save  the  handling  of  an 
immense  number  of  cards  when  I  come  to 
the  sorting  and  arranging  after  the  first 
cards  are  written.  At  the  present  time  I 
have  on  my  table  about  5,000  cards,  thus 
classified,  in  60  piles,  representing  the 
work  of  indexing  a  series  of  over  twenty 
volumes;  and  most  of  them  are  all  ready 
for  the  printer.  If  each  entry  had  been 
written  on  a  separate  card,  I  probably 
would  have  on  hand  some  15,000  cards,  at  a 
low  estimate.  To  do  work  in  this  way 
requires  considerable  experience,  with  a 
good  memory,  and  what  the  phrenologists 
call  a  good  bump  of  locality;  and  many 
persons  choose  the  more  diffuse  and  cum- 
bersome method  rather  than  try  to  keep  so 
many  cards  in  mind.  But,  as  it  has  been 
already  stated,  there  is  no  iron  rule  for 
this;  each  person  should  find  out  in  what 
way  he  can  work  most  naturally  and  effect- 
ively, and  follow  it 

The  headings  for  cards  should  be  selected 
with  Judgment,  accuracy,  and  sense  of 
their  relative  importance,  and  should  be 
worded  very  clearly  and  concisely;  they 
constitute  the  basis  on  which  the  index- 
matter  will  be  classified  in  its  compilation, 
and  should  be  such  as  the  reader  of  the  book 
would  most  naturally  look  for.  After  all 
are  written,  they  are  arranged  in  alphabeti- 
cal order,  cards  under  one  heading  com- 
bined when  necessary,  and  cross-references 
inserted  when  these  are  desirable  to  con- 
nect subjects  related  to  each  other;  finally, 
all  are  pasted  on  sheets,  in  due  order,  and 
are  ready  for  the  printer. 

A  few  suggestions  may  be  made  as  to  in- 
dexing the  clippings,  circulars,  old  maga- 
zines, and  other  stray  material  that  drifts 
into  a  library  or  a  professional  man's  study. 
We  all  know  how  such  fiotsam  accumulates 
—often  not  worth  classifying  and  catalog- 
ing, yet  containing  something  one  wishes 
to  use  and  preserve.    The  dally  newspapers 
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contain  much  that  is  useful  for  reference 
and  for  library  bulletins,  especially  where 
school  children  and  study-clubs  undertake 
to  keep  track  of  current  events.  The  speci- 
men or  duplicate  copies  of  magazines  and 
illustrated  weeklies,  sometimes  also  book- 
circulars,  contain  views,  portraits,  historic 
scenes  or  buildings,  fine  engravings,  col- 
ored pictures  of  birds  and  flowers,  which 
are  worth  saving.  There  is  much  material 
in  magazines  and  newspapers  describing 
the  educational  and  philanthropic  move- 
ments of  the  day,  that  may  be  used  to 
advantage  by  local  welfare  associations. 
The  librarian  may  save  much  of  the  above- 
named  material,  and  friends  of  the  library 
can  be  secured  in  almost  every  community 
who  will  aid  her  in  similar  ways.  If  pic- 
tures, clippings,  etc.,  are  roughly  classified, 
and  placed  in  pamphlet  cases,  or  card  or 
envelope  boxes,  or  large  manila  envelopes, 
they  will  occupy  but  little  space  and  can 
be  easily  found  when  required.  For  this 
purpose,  each  should  have  a  corresponding 
index-card,  on  which  is  written  the  subject, 
name  of  magazine  or  paper  from  which  it 
was  taken,  and  a  reference  to  the  box  or 
envelope  in  which  it  is  kept — ^the  latter  to 
be  designated  by  some  word,  letter,  or  num- 
ber, which  is  repeated  on  the  card.  As  these 
cards  are  for  merely  occasional  or  tempo- 
rary use,  they  may  be  written  with  a  pencil 
and  require  no  elaboration  in  style;  centi- 
meter spacing,  and  red-ink  headings,  and 
canary  cards  are  quite  superfluous  for  this 
use.  When  the  club-woman  wants  informa- 
tion about  open-air  schools,  or  folk-dances, 
or  Juvenile  courts,  the  librarian  is  quite 
likely  to  find  in  her  boxes  some  information 
on  these  subjects  that  is  not  in  printed 
books,  but  showing  what  is  being  actually 
done  at  this  very  time  in  Chicago  or  Ro- 
chester or  Boston.  Or  she  can  give  the 
school  children  a  description  of  King 
George's  coronation,  or  an  account  of  the 
way  in  which  Uncle  Sam  recently  obtained 
in  Algeria,  many  new  varieties  of  dates  to 
be  planted  in  the  hot  deserts  of  Arizona,  or 
the  narrative  of  Dr.  Orenf ell's  noble  mission 
work  in  Labrador — ^all  beautifully  illus- 
trated; and  the  simple  index  above  de- 
scribed will  enable  her  to  turn  very  quickly 


and  easily  to  any  of  them.  This  is  only 
one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  people, 
especially  the  children,  may  be  brought  into 
closer  contact  with  the  world  of  affairs,  the 
great  movement  of  human  progress  which 
never  before  in  the  world's  history  has  been 
so  rapid  and  broad. 

I  have  not  had  leisure  to  ascertain  to 
what  extent  indexing  is  taught  in  the 
library  schools;  but  I  was  told  about  three 
years  ago,  by  two  of  the  most  prominent 
librarians  in  the  country,  that  the  demand 
for  such  instruction  was  increasing  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  given  in  the  library 
schools.  It  would  seem  a  pity  to  load  upon 
most  of  their  students  much  work  addi- 
tional to  their  present  strenuous  and  in- 
tense curriculum;  but,  where  Judicious 
substitution  can  be  made  for  some  of  their 
work,  or  where  some  of  it  can  be  required 
before  entrance,  those  schools  would  seem 
to  be  a  fit  and  proper  agency  for  providing 
instruction  in  both  indexing  and  proof-read- 
ing. Room  for  this  may  be  found  in  the 
probable  changes  which  for  some  time  have 
been  visible  on  the  horizon,  in  the  scope, 
conduct,  and  methods  of  the  library  schools 
of  this  country — changes  which  will  doubt- 
less be  hastened  and  shaped  to  a  consider- 
able extent  by  the  establishment  of  the 
proposed  institute  for  library  training  in 
New  York  City  with  a  rich  endowment  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie.  This  new  institu- 
tion may  reasonably  be  expected  to  estab- 
lish new  and  higher  standards  of  training, 
and  to  furnish  advanced  and  more  highly 
specialized  courses  of  study,  with  new  and 
up-to-date  methods;  and  those  features 
will  naturally  reflect  their  influence  and 
be  to  some  extent  repeated  in  the  other 
schools.  Deflnite  results  in  the  advance- 
ment of  library  work  and  standards  must 
certainly  result  from  the  recent  establish- 
ment of  the  A.  L.  A.  section  for  matters 
connected  with  professional  library  train- 
ing. The  outlook  is  very  hopeful  in  all 
directions. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Andrews  read  the  following 
letter  from  Miss  Harriet  W.  Pierson,  of  the 
catalog  department  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress: 
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Mr.  Andrew  Keogh,  May  13,  1911. 

Tale  University, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  wish  that  the  question  of  the  official 
English  form  of  name  for  International 
congresses  and  bodies  might  be  discussed 
at  the  meeting  of  the  American  library 
association.  The  A.  L.  A.  rule  is  as  fol- 
lows (101) : 

International  meetings.  Enter  inter- 
national meetings,  conferences,  and  con- 
gresses, of  private  persons,  under  their 
English  names  provided  their  publications 
have  appeared  in  Ehigllsh  or  that  language 
is  specified  as  one  of  the  official  languages 
of  the  conference.  In  other  cases  enter 
under  the  name  in  the  language  in  which 
most  of  the  publications  have  appeared, 
or  when  this  cannot  be  ascertained,  under 
the  name  by  which  the  conference  is  best 
known. 

International  congress  of  Orientalists, 
with  references  from  Orientalists,  Inter- 
national congress  of;  Congrds  international 
des  orientalistes;  Intemationaler  oriental- 
isten  congress,  etc.,  etc. 

This  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory  rule  that  could  be  framed. 
£«zperlence  has  shown,  however,  that  much 
time  is  consumed  in  searching  for  the  Eng- 
lish form  of  name;  if  found,  it  is  difficult  to 
choose  one  of  several  forms;  if  not  found, 
and  entry  is  printed  in  vernacular  form, 
it  frequently  happens  that  the  English  name 
soon  afterward  appears,  and  the  cards  have 
to  be  reprinted,  involving  no  little  expense. 

As  is  no  doubt  known  to  you,  there  exists 
at  Brussels  an  institution  called  the  "Office 
central  des  institutions  Internationales," 
which  has  published  a  work  most  useful 
to  catalogers,  entitled  "Annuaire  de  la  vie 
Internationale.    1908-09." 

It  seems  to  be  within  the  scope  of  the 
work  of  the  Office  to  simplify  and  to  make 
uniform  the  names  of  international  meet- 


ings and  bodies.  May  not  American  libra- 
rians very  properly  make  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Office  to  the  efTect  that  they 
secure  from  the  various  international  or- 
ganizations which  have  English  speaking 
delegates,  an  official  form  of  the  name  in 
English,  this  to  be  printed  in  a  new  edition 
of  the  Annuaire,  or  in  the  publications  of 
the  congresses,  as  is  already  done  in  a  few 
cases. 

I  understand  that  the  conmiittee  to  con- 
sider the  extension  of  the  international 
cataloging  rules  will  probably  have  its 
headquarters  in  Brussels.  If  invited  to  do 
so  by  the  A.  L.  A.  Catalog  section,  would 
not  this  committee  be  able  to  arrange  the 
matter  with  the  Office  central  des  institu- 
tions Internationales? 

Very  respectfully, 
(Signed)  HARRIET  W.  PIERSON. 

Mr.  Andrews  said  he  heartily  endorsed 
her  suggestion;  that  at  The  John  Crerar 
library  the  French  form  is  used,  but  he 
would  be  glad  to  see  an  official  form  adoptr 
ed.  It  was  voted  to  refer  the  matter  to 
the  Eixecutive  board. 

Mr.  Lane,  librarian  of  Harvard  univer- 
sity, explained  the  system  of  classification 
in  use  in  the  university  library,  and  also 
gave  much  information  in  regard  to  the 
printing  of  catalog  cards  undertaken  by 
the  library,  the  field  covered,  price  of 
cards,  etc. 

After  miscellaneous  discussion  the  nomi- 
nating committee  reported  as  follows  for 
officers  for  1912: 

For  chairman.  Miss  Laura  A.  Thomp- 
son, cataloger.  Library  of  Congress,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

For  secretary.  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Haw- 
ley,  asst.  cataloger,  John  Crerar  library, 
Chicago.    These  officers  were  elected. 

Adjourned. 
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Saturday  afternoon.  May  20. 


The  first  session  of  the  Children's  libra- 
rians' section  was  a  public  meeting  held  in 
the  Shakespeare  club-house,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Pasadena  women's  clubs.  Mr. 
HENRT  E.  LEGLER,  librarian  of  the  Chi- 
cago public  library,  gave  an  address,  illus- 
trated with  lantern  slides,  on 

LIBRARY  WORK  WITH  CHILDREN 

Not  long  since  a  man  of  genius  took  a 
lump  of  formless  clay,  and  beneath  the  cun- 
ning of  his  hand  there  grew  a  great  sym- 
bol of  life.  He  called  it  Earthbound.  An 
old  man  is  bowed  beneath  the  sorrow  of 
the  world.  Under  the  weight  of  burdens 
that  seemingly  they  cannot  escape,  a 
younger  man  and  his  faithful  mate  stagger 
with  bent  forms.  Between  them  is  a  little 
child.  Instead  of  a  body  supple  and  straight 
and  instinct  with  freedom  and  vigor,  the 
child's  body  yields  to  the  weight  of  heredity 
and  environment,  whose  crushing  influence 
press  the  shoulders  down. 

In  this  striking  group  the  artist  pictured 
for  us  the  world-old  story  of  conditions 
which  meet  the  young  lives  of  one  genera- 
tion, and  are  transmitted  to  the  next  It 
is  a  picture  that  was  true  a  thousand  years 
ago;  it  is  a  picture  that  is  faithful  of  con- 
ditions to-day.  Perhaps  its  modem  guise 
might  be  more  aptly  and  perhaps  no  less 
strikingly  shown,  as  it  recently  appeared 
in  the  form  of  a  cartoon  Illustrating  Mrs. 
EHizabeth  Barrett  Browning's  verse: 

The  Cry  of  the  Children 

Do  ye  hear  the  children  weeping,  O  my 
brothers. 
Ere  the  sorrow  comes  with  years? 
They  are  leaning  their  young  heads  against 
their  mothers. 
And  that  cannot  stop  their  tears. 
The  young  lambs  are  bleating  in  the  mea- 
dows. 
The  young  birds  a^  chirping  in  the  nest, 


The   young  fawns   are   playing   with   the 
shadows. 
The  young  flowers  are  blowing  towards 
the  west — 
But  the  young,  young  children,  O  my  broth- 
ers. 
They  are  weeping  bitterly! 
They  are  weeping  in  the  playtime  of  the 
others. 
In  the  country  of  the  free. 

Do  you  question  the  young  children  in  the 
sorrow, 

Why  their  tears  are  falling  so? 
The  old  man  may  weep  for  his  to-morrow 

Which  is  lost  in  long  ago; 
The  old  tree  is  leafless  in  the  forest. 

The  old  year  is  ending  in  the  frost. 
The  old  wound,  if  stricken,  is  the  sorest. 

The  old  hope  is  hardest  to  be  lost; 
But  the  young,  young  children,  O  my  broth- 
ers. 

Do  you  ask  them  why  they  stand 
Weeping  sore  before  the  bosoms  of  their 
mothers, 

In  our  happy  Fatherland? 

t  •  *  *  *  m 

Go  out,  children,  from  the  mine  and  from 
the  city, 
Sing  out,  children,  as  the  little  thrushes 
do. 
Pluck  your  handfuls  of  the  meadow  cow- 
slips pretty. 
Laugh  aloud  to  feel  your  fingers  let  them 
through! 

Only  in  recent  years  has  there  grown 
into  fulness  a  conception  of  what  the  duty 
of  society  is  towards  the  child.  F6r  near  two 
thousand  years  it  was  a  world  of  grown-ups 
for  grown-ups.  Children  there  have  been — 
many  millions  of  them — ^but  they  were 
merely  incidental  to  the  scheme  of  things. 
Society  regarded  them  not  as  an  asset,  ex- 
cept perhaps  for  purposes  of  selfish  ex- 
ploitation. If  literature  refiects  contempo- 
rary life  with  fidelity,  we  may  well  manrel 
that  for  so  many  hundreds  of  years  the 
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bosrs  and  girls  of  their  generation  were  so 
little  regarded  that  they  are  rarely  men- 
tioned in  Bong  or  story.  When  they  are, 
we  are  afforded  glimpses  of  a  curious  atti- 
tude of  aloofness  or  of  harshness.  No- 
where do  we  meet  the  artlessness  of  child- 
hood. In  a  footnote  here,  in  a  marginal 
gloss  there,  such  references  as  appear  point 
to  torture  and  cruelty,  to  distress  and 
tears.  In  the  early  legends  of  the  Chris- 
tians, in  the  pagan  ballads  of  the  olden 
time,  what  there  is  of  child  life  but  illus- 
trates the  brutal  selfishness  of  the  elders. 

Certainly,  no  people  understood  as  well 
as  did  the  Jews  that  the  child  is  the 
prophecy  of  the  future,  and  that  a  nation 
is  kept  alive  not  by  memory  but  by  hope. 
Childhood  to  them  was  "the  sign  of  fulfill- 
ment of  glorious  promises;  the  burden  of 
psalm  and  prophecy  was  of  a  golden  age  to 
come,  not  of  one  that  was  in  the  dim  past" 
So  in  the  greatest  of  all  books  we  come 
freqiTently  upon  phrases  displaying  this  a^ 
titude: 

"There  shall  yet  old  men  and  old  women 
dwell  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and 
every  man  with  his  staff  in  his  hand  for 
very  age.  And  the  streets  of  the  city  shall 
be  full  of  bo3rs  and  girls  playing  in  the 
streets  thereof." 

"They  shall  remember  me  in  far  coun- 
tries; and  they  shall  live  with  their  chil- 
dren." 

And  most  significant  of  all:  "Suffer  the 
little  children  to  come  unto  me." 

In  the  centuries  intervening,  up  to  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  the  men  of  pen  and  the 
men  of  brush  give  us  a  few  touches  now 
and  then  suggestive  of  childhood.  How- 
ever, they  are  observers  rather  than  inter- 
preters of  childhood  and  its  meaning.  In 
the  works  of  the  great  master  painters,  the 
dominant  note  is  that  of  maternity,  or  the 
motive  is  devotional  purely.  Milton's  great 
ode  on  the  Nativity  bears  no  message  other 
than  this.  In  the  graphic  tale  that  Chaucer 
tells  about  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  race  hatred  is 
the  underlying  sentiment,  and  the  inno- 
cence of  the  unfortunate  widow's  son  ap- 
pears merely  to  heighten  the  evil  of  his 
captors  and  not  as  tjrpical  of  boyhood. 

Of  the  goodly  company  known  collect- 


ively as  the  Blisabethan  writers,  silence  as 
to  the  element  of  childhood  is  profound.  In 
all  the  comedies  and  the  tragedies  of  the 
greatest  dramatist  of  all,  children  play  but 
minor  parts.  In  none  of  them  save  in  King 
John,  where  historic  necessity  precludes 
the  absence  of  the  princes  in  the  Tower, 
they  mig^t  be  wholly  omitted  without  im- 
pairment of  the  structure.  In  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  Mistress  Anne  Page's 
son  is  briefly  introduced,  and  is  there  made 
the  vehicle  for  conversation  which  in  this 
age  might  be  regarded  as  gross  suggestive- 
ness. 

True,  that  is  a  rarely  tender  passage  in 
the  Winter'^  Tale  wherein  Hermione 
speaks  with  her  beloved  boy,  and  the  pa- 
thos of  Arthur's  plea  as  he  asks  Hubert 
to  spare  his  eyes  is  of  course  a  master- 
piece of  literature;  these,  however,  the  sum 
total  of  the  great  dramatist's  significant 
references  to  childhood. 

In  the  great  works  on  canvas,  save  wnere 
the  Christ-child  is  depicted,  may  be  noted 
that  same  absence  of  the  spirit  of  child- 
hood. Wealthy  and  royal  patrons,  indeed, 
encouraged  great  artists  to  add  favorite 
sons  and  daughters  to  the  array  of  portraits 
in  their  family  galleries.  In  time,  the  ar- 
tists gave  to  the  progeny  of  the  nobility 
and  the  aristocracy  generally,  such  crea- 
tions as  to  them  seemed  appropriate  to 
their  years.  These  poses  are  but  the  cari- 
cature of  childhood.  Morland,  Gainsbor- 
ough, Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  other  artists 
of  their  day  represented  the  children  of 
their  wealthy  patrons  in  attitudes  which 
savor  somewhat  of  burlesque,  though  it 
may  have  been  intended  quite  seriously  to 
hedge  them  about  with  spontaneity. 

It  has  been  said  that  "a  child's  life  finds 
its  chief  expression  in  play,  and  that  in 
play  its  social  instincts  are  developed."  If 
this  be  true,  we  find  in  some  contemporary 
canvases  of  this  English  school  a  curious 
reproduction  of  the  favorite  pastimes  of 
children.  One  is  called  "bird-nesting,"  the 
title  descriptive  of  the  favorite  diversion 
thus  depicted.  Another  bears  the  legend 
"Snow-balling,"  and  with  no  apparent  dis- 
approval save  on  the  part  of  the  little  vic- 
tims, shows  a  group  of  larger  children  ruth- 
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lessly  snow-balling  some  smaller  ones  who 
have  sought  shelter  in  the  portico  of  a 
church.  Some  distance  down  the  street  the 
form  of  an  aged  woman  suggests  another 
victim  of  youthful  playfulness. 

A  century  and  a  half  ago  there  was  bom, 
frail  at  first  but  with  constant  growth,  a 
perception  that  the  great  moving  forces  of 
life  contain  elements  hitherto  disregarded. 
Rousseau  sounded  his  thesis,  Pestalozzi  be- 
gan tQ  teach,  and  but  a  little  later  on,  BYoe- 
bel  expounded  his  tenets.  We  need  not  be 
concerned  as  to  the  controversial  disputar 
tion  of  rival  schools  of  pedagogues  whose 
claims  for  one  ignore  the  merits  of  the 
other.  A  new  thought  came  Into  being,  and 
both  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  contributed  to 
its  diffusion — whether  in  the  form  of  Pes- 
talozzi's  ideal,  "I  must  do  good  to  the  child," 
or  Froebel's,  "I  must  do  good  through  the 
child,"  or  perhaps  a  measurable  merging 
of  the  two. 

Responsive  to  the  note  of  life  and  thought 
around  them,  the  great  authors  of  prose 
and  verse  began  to  inject  the  new  expres- 
sion of  feeling  into  what  they  wrote.  Per- 
haps best  reflected,  as  indeed  it  proved 
most  potent  in  molding  public  opinion,  this 
thought  entered  into  the  novels  of  Charles 
Dickens.  These,  in  the  development  of 
child  life  as  a  social  force,  not  only  re- 
corded history;  they  made  history,  and  the 
virile  pencils  of  Leech  and  Phiz  and  Cruik- 
shank  aided  what  became  a  movement. 

For  the  first  time  in  literature,  with  sym- 
pathetic insight,  there  was  laid  bare  the 
misery  of  childhood  among  the  lowly  and 
unfortunate,  and  the  pathos  of  unhappy 
childhood  was  pictured  with  all  its  tragic 
consequences  to  society  as  a  whole.  In 
the  story  of  Poor  Joe,  the  street-crossing 
sweeper,  who  was  always  told  to  move  on, 
we  read  the  stories  of  thousands  of  the 
boys  of  to-day.  His  brief  tenantry  of  Tom- 
all-Alones  shows  us  the  prototype  of  many 
thousands  of  living  places  in  the  slums  of 
our  own  time.  Conditions  which  environ 
growing  boys  and  girls — not  only  thousands 
of  men,  but  many  millions — ^in  the  con- 
gested cities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world,  are 
well  suggested  by  the  names  which  have 
been  given  in  derision,  or  brutally  descrip- 


tive as  the  case  may  be,  to  such  centers  of 
human  hiving  as  the  House  of  Blazes  and 
Chicken-foot  Alley,  in  Providence;  Heirs 
Kitchen  in  New  York;  the  Bad  Lands  in 
Milwaukee;  Tin  Can  Alley,  Bubbly  Creek 
and  Whiskey  Row  back  of  the  stockyards 
in  Chicago.  In  these  regions  and  in  others 
like  them  darkness  and  filth  hold  forth  to- 
gether where  the  macaroni  are  drying; 
broken  pipes  discharge  sewage  in  the  base- 
ment living  quarters  where  the  bananas 
are  ripening;  darkness  and  filth  dwell  to- 
gether in  the  tenement  cellars  where  the 
garment-worker  sews  the  buttons  on  for 
the  sweat-shop  taskmaster;  goats  live  ami- 
ably with  human  kids  in  the  cob-webbed 
basements  where  little  hands  are  twisting 
stems  for  fiowers;  in  the  unlovely  stable 
lofts  where  dwell  a  dozen  persons  in  a 
place  never  intended  for  one;  in  window- 
less  attics  of  tall  tenements  where  frail 
lives  grow  frailer  day  by  day. 

Lisabetta,  Marianna,  Fiametta,  Teresina, 
They  are  winding  stems  of  roses,  one  by 

one,  one  by  one — 
Little  children  who  have  never  learned  to 

play; 
Teresina  softly  crying  that  her  fingers  ache 

to-day. 
Tiny  Fiametta  nodding  when  the  twilight 

slips  in,  gray. 

High  above  the  clattering  street,  ambulance 

and  fire-gong  beat; 
They  sit,  curling  crimson  petals,  one  by 

one,  one  by  one. 
Lisabetta,  Marianna,  Fiametta,  Teresina, 
They  have  never  seen  a  rosebush  nor  a 

dewdrop  in  the  sun. 
They  will  dream  of  the  vendetta,  Teresina, 

Fiametta, 

Of  a  Black  Hand  and  a  Face  behind  a  grat- 
ing; 

They  will  dream  of  cotton  petals,  endless, 
crimson,  sufTocating, 

Never  of  a  wild  rose  thicket,  nor  the  sing- 
ing of  a  cricket; 

But  the  ambulance  will  bellow  through  the 
wanness  of  their  dreams. 

And  their  tired  lids  will  flutter  with  the 
street's  hysteric  screams. 
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Lisabetta,  Marianna,  Flametta,  Teresina, 
They  are  winding  stems  of  roses,  one  by 

one,  one  by  one; 
I>et  them  have  a  long,  long  playtime.  Lord 

of  Toll,  when  toll  Is  done; 
Fill  their  baby  hands  with  roses,  joyous 

roses  of  the  sun. 

Reverting  to  Poor  Tom,  well  may  the 
words  of  Dickens  In  Bleak  House  serve  as 
a  text  for  to-day:  "There  Is  not  an  atom 
of  Tom's  shrine,  not  a  cubic  inch  of  any 
pestilential  gas  In  which  he  lives,  nor  an 
obscurity  or  degradation  about  him,  nor  an 
Ifl^orance,  nor  a  wickedness,  nor  a  bru- 
tality of  his  committing,  but  shall  work  its 
retribution,  through  every  order  of  society 
up  to  the  proudest  of  the  proud  and  the 
highest  of  the  high." 

Whatever  of  permanence  the  ideal  de- 
mocracy which  underlies  our  institutions 
may  achieve,  it  will  not  be  the  survival  of 
conditions  such  as  these,  but  the  fruition  of 
their  betterment  Recognition  of  the  sinis- 
ter elements  Involved  determines  the  mod- 
em type  of  library  work  with  children. 
That  work  rests  upon  a  knowledge  of  the 
background  which  has  been  pictured,  upon 
the  use  of  methods  that  shall  reach  sanely 
&nd  effectively  the  contributing  causes, 
upon  correlation  of  all  the  social  forces 
that  can  be  brought  to  bear  unitedly. 

Recognition  of  conditions  and  causation 
gives  power  to,  and  justifies  the  modem 
trend  of,  library  work  with  children  as  the 
most  Important  and  far-reaching  of  all  Its 
great  work.  Of  thirty  million  men  and 
women,  and  their  children,  who  have  come 
from  over-seas  in  two  generations,  83  per 
cent  were  dwellers  along  the  rim  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Largely  from  that  source 
have  our  towns  grown  overnight  into 
swarming  cities.  Their  children  of  to-day 
will  be  the  men  and  women  who  in  a  gen- 
eration will  make  or  unmake  the  RepuDiic. 
Ignorance  and  greed,  rather  than  necessity, 
breed  the  chief  menace  in  our  national  life. 
Alone,  as  a  detached  social  force,  the  li- 
brary cannot  hope  to  combat  these,  but  In 
correlation  with  other  forces  may  serve  as 
one  of  the  most  potent  agencies.  In  the 
children's   rooms  and   In  kindred  plaoes. 


the  missionaries  of  the  book  take  the  dis- 
regarded bits  of  life  about  them  and  weave 
them  into  a  human  element  of  power.  The 
children's  rooms  in  the  library  and  what 
they  imply  in  the  life  of  the  people,  are  of 
such  recent  origin  and  growth  that  the 
complete  force  of  their  present-day  wore 
will  not  be  fully  apparent  for  a  quarter 
century.  What  they  hope  to  do,  the  in- 
struments they  purpose  to  use,  are  given 
succinctly  in  the  pronouncement  of  one  of 
our  most  progressive  libraries. 

OBJECTS   OP   LIHRART    WORK    WITH    CUILDBEK 

To  make  good  books  available  to  all  children  of 
a  community. 

To  train  boys  and  glrla  to  use  with  diacrimination 
the  adult  library. 

To  reinforce  and  supplement  the  class  work  of  the 
city  schools  (public,  private,  parochial  and  "Sun- 
day" schools). 

To  co-operate  with  institutions  for  civic  and  social 
betterment,  such  as  playgrounds,  settlements,  mis- 
sions, boys'  Slid  girUr  clubs;  and  with  commercial 
institutions  emptying  boys  and  girls,  such  as  fac- 
tories, postofflce  special  delivery  division,  telegraph 
and  telephone  agencies  and  department  stores. 

And  first  and  last  to  build  character  and  develop 
literary  taste  through  the  medium  of  books  and  the 
influence  of  the  children's  librarian. 

Pursuing  these  purposes,  endeavoring  to 
meet  these  tests,  library  work  with  chil- 
dren will  make  for  better  citizenship.  It 
will  take  account  not  only  of  the  children 
of  the  poor,  but  of  the  children  of  the 
well-to-do,  who  may  need  that  Influence 
even  more.  In  the  cities,  which  now  over- 
shadow our  national  life,  there  are  no 
longer  homes;  there  are  flats,  where  the 
boys  and  girls  are  tolerated — perhaps. 

"Our  problem  Is  not  the  bad  boy,  but 
rather  the  modem  city,"  says  Prof.  Allen 
Hoben.  "The  normal  boy  has  come  hon- 
estly by  his  love  of  adventure,  his  motor 
propensities  and  his  gang  instincts.  It  is 
when  you  take  this  healthy  biological  prod- 
uct and  set  him  down  in  the  midst  of  city 
restrictions  that  serious  trouble  ensues. 
For  the  city  has  been  built  for  economic 
convenience,  and  with  little  thought  for 
human  welfare.  Industrial  aim  is  evidenced 
to  every  sense.  Tou  smell  industrialism  in 
the  far-reaching  odors  of  the  stockyards. 
You  hear  it  in  the  roar  of  the  elevated 
bard  by  the  windows  of  the  poor.  You  see 
It  in  a  water  front  that  people  cannot  use, 
and  you  touch  It  in  the  fleck  of  soot  that  is 
usually  on  your  nose.    The  proof  of  Indus- 
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trial  aggression  ceases  to  be  humorous, 
however,  when  It  shows  itself  in  the  small 
living  quarters  of  many  a  city  flat  where 
boys  are  supposed  to  find  the  equivalent  of 
the  old-time  house.  Constituted  as  he  is, 
the  boy  cannot  but  be  a  nuisance  in  the 
flat  community.  And  because  the  flat 
dweller  moves  frequently,  he  will  be  with- 
out those  real  neighbors  of  long  standing 
whose  leniency  formerly  robbed  the  law  of 
its  victims.  Furthermore,  he  has  no  par- 
ticular quarters  of  his  own  where  he  may 
satisfy  his  sense  of  proprietorship  and  save 
up  the  numerous  things  he  collects  with  a 
view  to  using  them  in  construction.  The 
flat  dwellers  will  not  permit  the  noise  or 
litter  incident  to  such  building  as  a  boy 
likes;  and  he  has  little  if  any  part  In  the 
labor  of  conducting  the  house.  He  loses 
dignity  as  a  helpful  and  necessary  member 
of  the  family,  he  loses  that  loyalty  which 
attaches  to  the  old  familiar  places  of  boy- 
hood experience  and  strengthens  many  a 
man  to-day,  making  him  more  kind  and 
consistent  in  his  living  by  virtue  of  home- 
stead memories." 

So  the  boy  is  driven  to  the  street  as  his 
domain.  It  is  his  playground.  And  here 
he  encounters  the  policeman.  Of  717  chil- 
dren arrested  in  one  month  in  New  York 
City,  more  than  half  were  arrested  for 
playing  games.  Parenthetically,  the  fact 
may  be  quoted  that  in  this  children's  chief 
playground  in  a  period  of  ten  months  67 
children  were  killed  and  196  injured. 

Unerringly,  these  facts  point  to  a  union 
of  social  forces — the  children's  library  and 
the  children's  playground,  a  realization  of 
that  clear  comprehension  which  the  ancient 
Oreeks  had  of  the  unity  between  the  body 
and  the  mind.  Quoting  Plato:  "If  children 
are  trained  to  submit  to  laws  in  their  plays, 
the  love  of  law  enters  their  souls  with  the 
music  accompanying  their  games,  never 
leaves  them,  and  helps  them  in  their  devel- 
opment" 

Having  in  thought  physical  recreation  as 
a  stimulus  to  mental  development.  In  com- 
bination bringing  home  the  Joyousnees  of 
life,  an  Ideal  union  of  forces  is  being  ef- 
fected In  some  of  the  larger  cities.  In 
some  places,  the  movement  has  assumed 


but  an  initial  stage — a  bit  of  tent  shelter 
for  distribution  of  books  to  children  gath- 
ered at  the  sand  pile.  In  some  Instances 
co-operation  has  Joined  the  work  of  park 
breathing  centers  and  library  organissa- 
tlons.  This  has  reached  completed  form  In 
the  placement  of  branch  libraries  as  part 
of  the  park  equipment,  either  quarters 
within  a  general  building,  or  a  separate 
little  building  adjacent  to  or  on  the  ath- 
letic fleld. 

But  whether  in  place  of  high  or  low  de- 
gree; whether  in  rented  store  or  memorial 
building  of  monumental  t3rpe;  whether  in 
the  rooms  of  a  school  building  or  a  comer 
in  a  factory;  whether  by  this  method  or 
by  that,  the  children's  librarian  employs 
the  printed  page  to  serve  as  Instrument  to 
these  ends: 

The  building  of  character,  making  for 
the  best  in  citizenship.  , 

The  enlargement  of  narrow  lives,  bring- 
ing the  Joy  and  savour  and  beauty  of  life 
to  the  individual. 

The  opening  of  opportunity  to  all  alike, 
which  is  the  essence  of  democracy. 

And  in  the  doing,  an  incidental  and  a 
great  contribution  is  made  to  society  as  a 
whole.  For,  as  the  story  hour  unfolds  a 
new  world  to  the  listener  whose  life  ban 
been  bounded  by  a  litter-covered  alley  and 
three  bare  walls,  or  whose  look  into  the 
outside  world  has  been  perhaps  a  roof  of 
tar  and  gravel  and  a  yawning  chasm  be- 
yond, so  the  development  of  the  imagina- 
tion through  the  right  sort  of  books  shall 
make  possible  the  fullest  development  of 
the  individual  boy  and  girl.  In  many  a 
life  there  has  been  a  supreme  moment 
when  some  circumstance,  some  stimulus 
has  changed  that  life  for  good  or  ill.  For 
want  of  that  stimulus,  the  dormant  power 
of  many  a  man  has  gone  to  waste.  Half 
the  derelicts  of  humanity  who  are  but  out- 
casts of  the  night  had  in  them  the  making 
of  good  men — ^perhaps  some  of  them  of 
great  men,  in  science  or  In  art.  There  is 
no  waste  that  is  greater  than  lost  oppor- 
tunity; there  is  no  loss  so  great  as  undis- 
covered resource.  Speaking  of  imagina- 
tion in  work,  Mr.  Hamilton  Wright  Mable 
points  out  that: 
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'So  long  as  the  usee  of  the  imagination 
in  creative  work  are  so  little  comprehended 
by  the  great  majority  of  men,  it  can  hardly 
be  expected  that  its  practical  uses  will  be 
understood.  There  is  a  general  if  some- 
what vague  recognition  of  the  force  and 
beauty  of  its  achievements  as  illustrated 
in  the  work  of  Dante,  Raphael,  Rembrandt 
and  Wagner;  but  very  few  people  perceive 
the  play  of  this  supreme  architectural  and 
structural  faculty  in  the  great  works  of  en- 
gineering, or  in  the  sublime  guesses  at 
truth  which  science  sometimes  makes  when 
she  comes  to  the  end  of  the  solid  road  of 
fact  along  which  she  has  traveled.  The 
scientist,  the  engineer,  the  constructive 
man  in  every  department  of  work,  uses  the 
imagination  quite  as  much  as  the  artist; 
for  the  imagination  is  not  a  decorator  and 
embellisher,  as  so  many  appear  to  think; 
it  is  a  creator  and  constructor.  Wherever 
work  is  done  on  great  lines  or  life  is  lived 
in  fields  of  constant  fertility,  the  imagina- 
tion is  always  the  central  and  shaping 
power." 

I  would  have  liked  in  this  over-lengthy, 
but  yet  fragmentary  survey  of  the  field 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  library,  to  say 
something  of  the  mistakes  which  have  per- 
haps been  made,  and  which  may  still  be 
made  unguardedly  by  reason  of  over-seal, 
whereby  the  relationship  of  the  work  to 
other  things  may  be  ignored  or  misimder- 
stood;  of  the  danger  that  over-strong  con- 
sciousness as  to  possession  of  high  ideals 
may  dictate  too  urgent  use  of  books  that 
may  have  literary  style,  but  do  not  reach 
the  heart  of  the  boy — driving  him  to  the 
comic  supplement  and  to  the  dregs  of  print 
for  his  reading  hours.  These,  and  other 
comments  must  be  left  for  another  occa- 
sion. 

I  would  also  have  liked  to  say  something 
of  the  history  of  work  with  children  in  libra- 
ries, but  Miss  Josephine  Rathbone  has  told 
the  story  fully  and  well.  In  that  history, 
when  it  shall  be  written  a  quarter  century 
hence,  it  will  be  fitting  to  give  full  meed 
of  honor  to  Samuel  Swett  Greene,  Edwin 
H.  Anderson,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Elmendorf,  Miss 
Frances  J.  Olcott,  Miss  Linda  A.  Eastman 
and  some  of  the  other  splendid  women  ot 


the  profession  whose  presence  here  pre- 
cludes the  mention  of  their  names. 

So,  too,  I  would  have  liked  to  give  the 
result,  statistically,  of  an  inquiry,  which  the 
helpful  kindness  of  Miss  Faith  E.  Smith, 
chairman  of  this  section,  has  enabled  me  to 
make.  It  must  suffice  here  to  limit  the 
statement  to  a  brief  summary  that  shows 
less  what  has  been  accomplished  than  what 
remains  to  be  attempted: 

There  are  in  the  United  States  to-day 
approximately  1,500  public  libraries  con- 
taining each  more  than  5,000  volumes.  The 
number  reporting  children's  work  is  625, 
with  a  total  of  676  rooms  having  an  ag- 
gregate seating  capacity  of  21,821,  and  an 
available  combined  supply  of  1,771,161  vol- 
umes on  open  shelves.  The  number  of  li- 
braries in  which  story  hours  are  held  is 
152,  and  304  report  work  with  schools.  Of 
course,  this  work  is  pitifully  meager  as  to 
many  libraries.  The  number  of  children 
who  come  more  or  less  under  the  direct 
influence  of  children's  librarians  is  gener- 
ously estimated  as  1,035,195  (103  libraries, 
including  all  the  large  systems  reporting). 
There  are  in  the  United  States  of  children 
from  6  to  16  years  of  age,  approximately 
thirty-three  millions. 

Behind  the  work  of  the  children's  libra- 
rians there  is  a  fine  spirit  of  optimism — ^not 
blind  to  difficulties,  but  courageous,  ardent 
and  hopeful. 

Disregarding  ridicule,  which  is  but  a 
cheap  substitute  for  wit;  regardful  of  criti- 
cism, which  is  often  provocative  or  promo- 
tive of  improvement,  inspired  with  the  dig- 
nity of  their  high  calling,  and  with  a  fine 
vision  that  projects  itself  into  the  future, 
the  librarians  engaged  in  the  work  with 
children  willingly  give  thereto  the  finest 
and  the  best  of  personality  that  they  pos- 
sess. Descriptive  of  their  spirit,  we  may 
aptly  paraphrase  the  words  of  a  great  hu- 
manitarian of  our  own  generation: 

"Some  there  are,  the  builders  of  human- 
ity's temples,  who  are  laboring  to  give  a 
vast  heritage  to  the  children  of  all  the 
world.  They  build  patiently,  for  they  have 
faith  in  their  work. 

"And  this  is  their  faith — ^that  the  power 
of  the  world   springs  from   the  common 
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labor  and  strife  and  conquest  of  the  count- 
less ages  of  human  life  and  struggle;  that 
not  for  a  few  was  that  labor  and  that 
struggle,  but  for  all.  And  the  common 
labor  of  the  race  for  the  common  good  and 
the  common  Joy  will  bring  that  fulness  of 
life  which  sordid  greed  and  blighting  ig- 
norance would  'make  impossible." 
And  you  have  the  faith  of  the  builders. 

SECOND  SESSION 

Monday  evening,  May  22. 

The  second  session  consisted  of  a  round 
table  discussion,  conducted  by  the  chair- 
man. Miss  Faith  E.  Smith,  director  of  train- 
ing class,  Chicago  public  library.  The  first 
topic  was  Intermediate  work  and  the  dis- 
cussion was  led  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Brown,  libra- 
rian of  the  Buffalo  public  library.  Mr. 
Brown  had  with  him  a  most  interesting  list 
of  the  books  included  in  the  intermediate 
department  by  the  Buffalo  public  library. 
These  books,  he  said,  are  at  present 
shelved  in  one  comer  of  the  children's 
room,  but  their  use  could  be  increased  by 
putting  them  on  separate  shelves  in  the 
open  shelf  room  and  placing  an  assistant 
in  immediate  charge  of  this  work.  The 
concensus  of  the  opinions  brought  out  by 
the  discussion  showed  that  the  best  use  of 
the  books  was  made  when  they  were  near 
the  adult  collection,  but  in  charge  of  a  spe- 
cial assistant. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Bowker,  editor  ot  the  library 
jonmal,  spoke  to  the  section  concerning 
Mrs.  Minerva  Sanders,  for  many  years  li- 
brarian at  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  who 
thirty  years  ago  was  doing  work  with  chil- 
dren. It  was  voted  that  a  telegram  of  con- 
gratulations for  her  years  of  service,  and 
good  wishes  for  the  years  to  come,  be  sent 
to  Mrs.  Sanders,  who  was  affectionately 
known  to  the  older  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation as  "Mawtucket"  Mr.  Bowker  and 
Mr.  Peacock  of  Westerly,  R.  I.,  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  send  this  telegram. 

The  next  discussion  was  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Library  work  in  summer  play- 
grounds, led  by  Miss  Gertrude  Andrus,  su- 
perintendent of  the  children's  department 
of  the  Seattle  public  library.    Miss  Andrus 


confined  herself  to  the  practical  details  and 
mechanical  routine  of  playground  library 
work.    She  said  in  part: 

The  library  in  a  sunmier  playground 
serves  a  double  purpose;  it  supplys  books 
in  a  district  not  otherwise  reached  by  the 
library  and  it  acts  as  a  lure  to  the  use  of 
the  main  library.  If  the  books  are  attract- 
ive, the  children  will  follow  them  to  the 
library  and  thus  become  permanent  bor- 
rowers. So  it  is  plain  that  the  books  we 
place  in  our  summer  playgrounds  must  be 
of  the  most  popular  type.  Easy  books,  pic- 
ture books,  fairy  tales,  stories,  histories, 
books  of  travel,  and  books  on  games  and 
manual  arts  are  the  ones  in  most  demand. 
A  knowledge  of  the  district  in  which  the 
playground  is  located  is  also  necessary.  If 
the  children  have  a  school  library  and  are 
accustomed  to  reading,  the  books  sent  to 
the  playground  will  differ  from  the  kind 
sent  to  one  in  a  foreign  district  where  littie 
reading  has  been  done. 

As  the  library  room  is  invariably  used  for 
other  work  on  other  days,  the  books  must 
be  locked  up.  A  satisfactory  solution  of 
this  is  a  built-in  bookcase  with  adjustable 
doors  which  may  easily  be  lifted  from  their 
sockets  and  set  aside  when  access  to  the 
books  is  desired,  and  may  be  replaced  and 
padlocked  when  the  day's  work  is  done. 
The  arrangement  of  the  room  and  the 
charging  desk  should  always  be  made  so 
that  the  exit  can  be  very  carefully  supei-- 
vised. 

In  order  to  conserve  our  time  so  that  we 
may  have  leisure  to  give  attention  to  indi- 
vidual children,  we  must  arrange  to  have 
the  mechanical  part  of  the  work  as  system- 
atic as  possible.  Playground  library  work 
is  a  life  of  stress  and  strain.  Everything 
comes  in  rushes.  There  is  always  a  mad 
dash  for  the  door  as  soon  as  the  library  is 
opened,  for  each  child  is  sure  that  unless 
he  is  the  first  he  will  miss  the  good  book 
that  he  is  convinced  is  there.  This  rush 
of  course  makes  it  difficult  to  discharge  the 
books,  slip  them,  shelve  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  charge  the  ones  the  children 
have  selected,  to  say  nothing  of  helping  the 
children  in  their  choice.  We  have  there- 
fore found  it  best  to  collect  the  books  be- 
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forehand,  discharge  them  and  distribute 
the  cards  among  the  children  before  open- 
ing the  library  doors.  When  the  Newark 
system  Is  used,  however,  and  a  child  has 
drawn  two  books,  this  may  result  In  con- 
siderable confusion,  for  the  books  may  be 
separated  and  one  may  not  be  sure  that 
both  charges  on  the  card  should  be  can- 
celled. When  our  first  playground  .library 
in  Seattle  opened,  we  used  the  Browne  sys- 
tem of  charging  and  this  proved  so  satis- 
factory that  we  have  continued  to  use  it 
in  the  others.  According  to  this  method, 
each  borrower  receives  two  cards.  When 
a  book  is  borrowed,  the  book  slip  is  drawn 
and  put  with  one  of  the  borrower's  cards 
in  a  small  envelope.  It  is  readily  seen  how 
easy  it  is  to  avoid  complications  when  the 
books  are  gathered  before  the  opening  of 
the  library,  for  the  slip  of  each  one  is  with 
the  borrower's  card,  and  if  the  borrower 
returns  no  book,  no  card  is  given  him. 
After  the  books  are  discharged  and  shelved 
and  the  cards  distributed,  the  children  are 
admitted.  In  this  way  much  of  the  con- 
fusion incident  to  opening  is  eliminated 
and  more  time  is  secured  to  help  the  chil- 
dren make  their  choice. 

In  order  that  the  care  of  the  books  may 
not  interfere  with  the  children's  play,  we 
have  devised  a  checking  system  by  means 
of  which  the  children  may  leave  their 
books  in  charge  of  the  librarian  until  they 
are  ready  to  go  home.  This  not  only  allows 
the  children  freedom  in  play  but  obviates 
the  possibility  of  loss  of  books  through 
their  being  left  on  benches  and  swings. 
The  playground  is  a  place  of  freedom  and 
fun  and  good  fellowship,  and  the  library's 
rules  should  be  made  as  inconspicuous  as 
possible. 

The  librarian  should  be  not  only  willing, 
but  anxious  to  enter  into  the  life  of  the 
playground  as  far  as  her  duties  permit. 
One  way  in  which  she  will  be  able  to  make 
herself  popular  not  only  with  the  children 
but  with  the  instructors  is  by  means  of 
story  telling.  Joseph  Lee  says  that  story 
telling  is  the  only  passive  occupation  per- 
missible on  a  playground  and  the  librarian 
thus  finds  her  work  ready  to  her  hand. 
She  is  able  to  advertise  her  books,  make 


friends  with  the  children  in  a  most  eftect- 
ive  way,  and  at  the  same  time  relieve  the 
playground  instructor  of  a  duty  which  is 
sometimes  found  irksome. 

She  must  remember  that  she  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  that  playground,  not  a  weekly 
visitor,  and  she  must  throw  herself  into 
the  interests  and  activities  of  the  children 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  at  her  command. 


In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  A. 
Zelenko,  special  correspondent  of  the  Mos- 
cow newspapers,  told  of  the  "graphic 
hours"  held  in  a  settlement  house  in  Mos- 
cow and  resembling  the  story  hours  held 
in  American  libraries.  Paper,  crayons,  and 
water  colors  are  furnished  the  children  who 
then  draw  any  story  they  choose.  The 
drawings  are  submitted  to  a  committee  who 
choose  the  best  for  exhibition.  Mr.  John 
F.  Phelan,  of  the  Chicago  public  library, 
gave  a  brief  description  of  the  public  play- 
grounds of  Chicago  and  the  way  in  which 
the  library  co-operates.  In  the  small  parks, 
where  emphasis  is  placed  on  work  with 
children,  story  hours  are  held  once  or  twice 
a  week,  and  there  is  an  organized  library 
league  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  chil- 
dren to  use  the  books  carefully.  Miss  Jane 
Conard,  supervisor  of  playground  libraries, 
Pittsburgh,  told  of  the  work  there  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  libraries  were 
welcomed  by  the  playground  authorities. 


Miss  HARRIET  A.  WOOD,  supervisor  of 
work  with  schools.  Library  Association  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  read  a  paper  on 

PROBLEMS  OF  WORK  WITH  SCHOOLS 

The  first  problem  In  organizing  the  work 
with  the  schools  is  the  relation  of  the 
school  department  to  other  lines  of  library 
activity.  Shall  it  be  attached  to  one  of  the 
regular  departments  of  the  library  or  have 
a  separate  organization?  In  Portland  the 
latter  course  has  been  taken  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

A  school  department  is  intended  to  serve 
all  the  teaching  force  in  the  community. 
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private  and  public,  secular  and  religious, 
from  kindergarten  to  college.  As  its  chief 
function  is  to  bring  all  teachers  to  a  full 
conception  of  their  library  privileges,  this 
can  be  best  accomplished  if  the  school  de- 
partment makes  its  work  tributary  to  every 
other  department 

In  serving  the  grade  teacher  the  school 
department  must  be  familiar  with  the  juve- 
nile books;  in  helping  the  high  school  and 
college  teacher,  it  must  know  the  resources 
of  the  adult  circulating  and  reference  col- 
lections. To  care  properly  for  the  libraries 
already  in  schools  and  temporary  collec- 
tions it  must  work  hand  in  hand  with  the 
catalog  department;  while  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  relations  with  all  other  forms  of 
extension  work  such  as  branches  and  sta- 
tions is  imperative. 

The  second  fundamental  problem  is  the 
real  attitude  of  school  authorities  toward 
library  work  as  related  to  schools.  Dr. 
Herbert  Putnam  in  May  Public  Libraries 
expresses  "the  doubt  whether  the  zeal  for 
'extension  work'  is  not  inducing  librarians 
to  activities  outside  of  their  proper  prov- 
ince or  feasible  abilities;  and  incidentally 
tending  to  enfeeble  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  other  agencies,  par- 
ticularly the  schools."  To  test  the  truth  of 
this  statement  a  number  of  school  reports 
were  consulted.  Do  school  boards,  super- 
intendents and  principals  have  sufficient 
belief  and  interest  in  the  work  to  give  it 
definite  and  hearty  support?  Shall  the  li- 
brarian be  left  to  persuade  each  individual 
teacher  of  the  value  of  a  library  card  and 
familiarity  with  books?  In  short,  what 
shall  be  the  functions  of  the  teacher  and 
what  the  functions  of  the  librarian?  The 
president  of  one  school  board  (Milwaukee) 
puts  himself  on  record  in  the  following 
words: 

"We  cannot  flatter  ourselves  that  all 
learning  is  obtained  In  the  school-house. 
Closely  allied  to  our  school  system  by  vir- 
tue of  the  character  of  its  work  is  the  pub- 
lic library. 

"Realizing  and  appreciatiilg  the  valuable 
assistance  which  our  schools  have  received 
from  the  public  library  in  the  past,  still  i 
feel  called  upon  to  urge  a  greater  co-opera- 


tion between  these  educational  institu- 
tions. I  fear  that  generally  throughout  the 
city  not  enough  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
the  value  and  necessity  for  a  library  edu- 
cation. It  is  not  enough  that  material 
should  be  furnished  the  boys  and  girls  by 
the  library;  it  is  essential  that  the  pupils 
should  come  into  personal  contact  with  the 
library,  its  methods  and  facilities.  I  believe 
that  it  is  as  essential  for  the  pupils  from 
the  early  grades  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  library  and  the  methods  of  obtaining 
its  benefits,  as  it  is  for  them  to  study  the 
various  subjects  in  the  several  gnrades.  Is 
it  not  true  that  as  a  supplement  to  the  reg- 
ular work  in  the  school,  the  public  library 
system  is  of  inestimable  value  and  that  as 
an  assurance  of  a  continued  education  after 
leaving  the  public  schools,  no  matter  what 
are  the  circumstances  of  the  parents,  it  is 
of  vital  importance  that  the  public  library 
habit  should  be  formed  by  all  our  pupils? 
I  suggest  that  principals  and  teachers  in- 
form themselves  as  to  the  material  to  be 
found  in  the  library  nearest  their  buildings, 
and  then  with  the  co-operation  of  the  li- 
brarian in  charge  urge  upon  the  pupils  the 
value  and  necessity  of  the  systematic  use 
of  that  institution." 

In  another  part  of  his  report  he  says: 
"The  school  system  which  does  not  each 
year  demand  more  of  every  teacher  has  al- 
ready begun  to  decline.  As  members  of 
the  board  of  school  directors,  we  must  ever 
bear  in  mind  that  our  obligation  is  first  to 
the  children." 

The  superintendent  of  Oakland  writes: 
"It  is  the  duty  of  the  school  to  train  the 
children  in  the  proper  use  of  the  means  af- 
forded by  the  city  for  educational  develop- 
ment" 

The  superintendent  of  Indianapolis 
states:  "Art  museums,  public  libraries, 
public  parks  and  buildings,  factories, 
banks,  etc.,  in  short,  the  whole  city,  is 
becoming  a  part  of  the  schoolroom." 

In  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of 
Newark  we  read:  "Teachers  should  be  suf- 
ficiently at  home  in  the  great  world  of 
prose  literature  dealing  with  real  things  to 
select  suitable  material,  and  professionally 
trained  to  place  it  before  their  classes  in  a 
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way  to  stimulate  their  activity  and  liking." 
The  practice  of  omitting  important  classes 
of  literature  such  as  biography  is  explained 
"As  the  faulty  application  of  a  principle  of 
education,  namely,  that  the  interests  of  the 
children  are  determining  factors  in  the 
choice  of  books.  This  principle  has  been 
interpreted  to  mean  a  laUaez  faire  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  a  passiye  wait- 
ing to  see  whether  the  child  likes  the  piece 
and  if  not — that  settles  the  question."  In 
the  course  of  study  issued  by  this  same 
school  system  occur  the  following  suggest- 
ive directions: 

"The  teacher  should  frequently  read  from 
a  library  book  and  comment  on  it  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  the  pupils  to  the  Free 
public  library." 

"Pupils  should  be  taught  to  consult  ref- 
erence books  and  others  for  information. 
One-half  of  education  consists  in  knowing 
where  to  find  knowledge.  Pupils  should  be 
encouraged  to  use  the  Free  public  library." 

"Topics  for  research  in  history,  science 
and  literature  should  be  assigned  as  train- 
ing in  the  use  of  reference  books."  Under 
the  headings,  "Physiology"  and  "Civics."  is 
the  excellent  advice:  "See  book  list  pre- 
pared by  Free  public  library." 

The  fact  that  most  of  the  reports  ex- 
amined made  no  mention  at  all  of  the  li- 
brary, while  others  spoke  of  it  in  compli- 
mentary but  unrelated  terms  and  only  a 
few  seemed  conscious  of  unused  resources 
leads  librarians  seriously  to  consider  their 
present  relations  with  the  schools  in  their 
immediate  fields.  There  is  a  great  diver- 
sity of  opinion  among  librarians  as  to  the 
best  way  to  work  with  children.  Some  say 
that  the  classroom  library  is  bad  in  its  ef- 
fects, making  the  pupils  and  teachers  con- 
tent with  a  meager  collection  of  books; 
that  the  children  should  be  served  from 
children's  rooms  in  central  and  branch  li- 
braries; while  others  would  do  away  with 
children's  rooms  except  as  laboratories  and 
reach  the  children  through  the  teachers. 

All  librarians  are  agreed,  however,  that 
every  child  should  be  reached,  so  that  he 
shall  read  the  best  books  at  the  right  age, 
that  he  shall  understand  how  to  use  a  book 
as  a  tool,  that  he  shall  come  to  look  upon 


books  as  necessary  to  his  progress  and 
happiness  and  become  a  permanent  user  of 
the  library. 

When  the  active  support  of  the  school 
board  and  school  superintendent  has  been 
gained,  the  teacher  will  receive  definite  in- 
structions as  to  her  part  in  the  problem  to 
be  worked  out,  and  the  librarian  will  be 
solicited  to  make  suggestions  when  courses 
of  study  are  being  planned.  Is  this  not 
due  both  teacher  and  librarian? 

Speaking  concretely,  the  experience  of 
one  year's  work  in  Portland  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  value  of  a  system  of  library 
work  with  schools  in  which  the  schools 
carry  a  large  share  of  responsibility. 

When  School  District  No.  1,  Multnomah 
County,  was  approached  by  the  Library 
Association  of  Portland,  it  was  found  not 
only  quite  ready  to  appropriate  $20,000  for 
the  purchase  of  books,  but  also  to  care  for 
classroom  libraries  according  to  the  rules 
already  in  force  throus^out  the  library  sys- 
tem and  to  deliver  the  books  to  the  build- 
ing. The  library  on  its  part  agreed  to  em- 
ploy the  librarians,  to  select  and  prepare 
the  books  for  circulation,  and  to  take  gen- 
eral charge  of  the  work. 

Thus  from  the  beginning  the  teachers  as 
a  whole  were  sure  that  the  school  authori- 
ties believed  in  the  library.  The  faithful 
teacher  was  relieved  of  the  burden  of  car- 
rying books  back  and  forth  from  the  chil- 
dren's room,  and  the  indifterent  teacher 
was  aware  that  the  children's  interests 
were  first  in  the  minds  of  the  board.  So 
far,  the  teaching  side  of  work  with  schools 
has  not  received  much  attention,  but  in 
planning  for  next  year  it  is  the  intention 
to  organize  the  instruction  of  teachers  and 
pupils  only  with  the  full  support  of  the 
school  authorities.  A  joint  committee  of 
school  and  library  board  takes  up  all  mat- 
ters of  common  interest  Therefore  this 
body  must  first  be  convinced  of  the  im- 
portance of  any  radical  measure.  While 
there  will  always  be  necessity  for  work 
with  individual  teachers  and  pupils,  we  are 
convinced  that  greater  progress  will  be 
made  if  we  attack  our  problem  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line. 

Miss  JESSIE  H.  MILLARD,  children's  11- 
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brarlan  of  the  Ldbrary  Association  of  Port- 
land, talked  on  "Reference  work  with  chil- 
dren."   Miss  Millard  said  in  part: 

"Reference  work  with  children  reaches 
farther  than  with  adults,  in  that  it  includes 
not  only  the  finding  of  the  material  wanted, 
but  also  the  instruction  and  training  in  the 
use  of  that  material.  The  aim  of  our  chil- 
dren's department  is  to  give  the  child  a 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  books  for  a  defi- 
nite purpose — not  only  is  he  to  gain  infor- 
mation in  looking  up  a  subject,  but  he  is 
to  learn  the  use  of  books  in  general. 

It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that 
the  fewer  books  your  department  contains, 
the  better  returns  must  those  few  be  forced 
to  yield.  Our  catalog  is  extremely  analyti- 
cal and  contains  references  to  all  subjects 
that  are  used  by  school  children.  A  chap- 
ter or  a  few  pages  on  certain  subjects  often 
prore  sufficient.  Many  books.  If  carefully 
analyzed  will  answer  the  questions  brought 
every  day  by  the  children,  and  amply  re- 
pay for  the  time  and  trouble  taken  to 
analyze  them. 

While  a  general  effort  has  always  been 
made  to  instruct  the  children  individually 
in  the  use  of  the  library,  only  this  year 
have  we  done  class  work  and  one  of  the 
most  interesting  phases  of  our  work  is  the 
visit  to  the  library  in  a  class  of  the  eighth 
and  ninth  grades. 

In  April,  260  children  were  given  instruc- 
tion in  the  use  of  the  library.  First,  a 
short  talk  was  given  on  the  development 
of  the  book,  and  the  various  parts  of  a  book 
were  explained,  the  title-page,  table  of  con- 
tents, index,  preface.  Then  the  children 
were  told  how  to  use  the  dictionary,  ency- 
clopedia and  the  card  catalog,  and  how  to 
find  a  book  on  the  shelf  from  the  numbers 
on  the  card.  Whatever  we  tell  them  in  the 
way  of  instruction  is  always  supplemented 
by  practice.  A  set  of  test  questions  is 
given  at  the  end  of  the  talk. 

Mrs.  ALICE  O.  WHITBECK,  librarian  of 
the  public  library,  Richmond,  California, 
spoke  very  brfefly  on  "Work  with  children 
in  small  libraries." 

She  said  in  part: 

In  considering  the  work  with  children  in 
a  small  library,  the  limitations  might  at 


first  seem  to  be  due  to  lack  of  funds,  lack 
of  room,  lack  of  help,  lack  of  time.  But 
a  second  thought  will  show  us  that  the  only 
real  limitations  the  work  may  have,  will 
be  those  of  the  librarian  herself. 

Let  us  consider  a  few  things  that  the 
very  busy  librarian  can  do.  She  can  create 
a  library  atmosphere  in  that  small  room 
or  corner.  She  can  teach  children  who 
never  saw  a  library  before  and  who  have 
never  been  tau£^t  to  enter  a  room  in  any 
but  the  noisiest  and  roughest  way,  how  to 
enter  that  little  library  room  with  hats  oft 
— ^to  leave  giggling  outside,  to  step  gently, 
to  care  for  the  comfort  of  others,  to  treat 
the  books  with  respect. 

She  can  very  quietly  and  unobtrusively 
create  a  taste  in  these  children  for  the  re- 
fined and  best  in  pictures,  by  making  a 
start  with  the  very  best,  if  only  one  Is 
added  at  a  time.  She  can  keep  from  mak- 
ing her  room  a  hodge-podge  of  inferior  pic- 
tures and  exhibits,  under  the  plea  that  it 
makes  the  room  look  "homey."  Once  in  a 
while  the  picture-bulletin  can  be  used  with 
poster  efPect,  but  from  the  first  she  should 
try  to  keep  ideals  before  the  child  rather 
than  the  realities,  no  matter  how  funny  or 
interesting  the  latter  may  be. 

She  can  steadily  lead  the  children  to  the 
best  in  literature  by  supplying  only  the 
best  As  her  limit  in  funds  will  be  small, 
her  choice  of  books  can  be  made  more  care- 
fully and  her  one  or  two  hundred  books 
represent  the  very  choice  of  children's  lit- 
erature. 

If  the  room  is  too  small  to  admit  of  very 
many  children,  and  if  an  increase  in  at- 
tendance will  in  any  way  discommode  the 
larger  reading-room  patrons,  then  she  most 
take  her  library  to  the  children  and  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools  arrangements  can  be  made  to  send 
books  to  the  schools.  This  will  be  an  in- 
novation in  many  small  places,  but  it  will 
soon  appeal  to  the  teachers,  and  if  the  ex- 
periment is  tried  in  a  small  way  and  proves 
successful,  it  will  become  known  in  the 
right  places  and  more  funds  will  be  given 
for  another  year. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  the 
discussion  was  not  vigorous  and  when  the 
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bnBiness  meeting  was  called  only  a  few 
faithful  friends  responded.  Miss  Andrus 
of  Seattle,  filled  the  position  of  secretary 
left  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Miss  Mary 
Douglas  of  St  Louis.  After  the  reading  of 
the  minutes,  the  secretary  read  the  report 
of  Miss  Esther  Strauss  of  Cincinnati,  who 
had  been  appointed  the  previous  year  to 
investigate  the  organization  of  other  sec- 
tions, to  see  if  an  Elxecutive  board  were 
necessary,  and  to  provide  for  a  succession 
in  office.  Miss  Strauss  recommended  one 
of  the  following  methods: 

1.  Creation  of  the  office  of  vice-chairman. 

2.  Creation  of  standing  committees. 

An  amendment  to  the  constitution  was 
voted,  providing  for  the  election  of  a  vice- 
chairman.  The  committee  on  nominations 
reported  and  Miss  Mary  de  Bure  McCurdy, 


supervisor  of  work  with  schools,  Carnegie 
Ldbrary,  Pittsburg^,  was  elected  chairman, 
and  Miss  Adeline  Zachert,  director  of  chil- 
dren's work,  Louisville  free  public  library, 
secretary. 

An  exhibit  of  books  prepared  for  the 
Section  by  the  children's  department  of  the 
Carnegie  library  of.  Pittsburgh  was  very 
helpful.    It  consisted  of  three  parts: 

Exhibit  A:  Mediocre  and  harmful  books 
for  children. 

Included  under  this  head  were  the  Nickel 
Libraries,  Alger,  Castlemon,  the  Elsie 
books.  Optic,  Outcault,  and  others. 

ETxhibit  B:  Some  good  popular  books 
which  may  take  the  place  of  mediocre  and 
harmful  fiction. 

EiXhibit  C:  Eklltlons  of  some  classic  and 
standard  books  for  children. 
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The  College  and  reference  section  was 
called  to  order  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Rowell,  libra- 
rian of  the  University  of  California.  Miss 
Julia  StefTa,  librarian  of  Pomona  college 
library,  was  appointed  secretary. 

The  first  paper  on  "Some  problems  in 
book  numbers"  by  H.  RALPH  MEAD,  of 
the  University  of  California  library,  was 
read  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Little  of  Bowdoin  college 
library. 

SOME  PROBLEMS  IN   BOOK  NUMBERS 

Book  numbers  are  used  to  differen- 
tiate individual  books  of  the  same  class. 
The  class  number  Indicates  the  subject 
Copy  numbers  are  usually  added  to  dis- 
tinguish duplicates  and  volume  numbers  to 
distinguish  volumes  of  the  same  work.  The 
combination  of  class  number  and  book 
number  forms  the  call  number  for  a 
specific  book.  To  be  of  practical  use  In 
procuring  books  from  the  shelves  and  in 
manipulating  library  records,  the  call 
number  needs  to  be  as  concise  and  simple 
as  possible.  The  book  number  depends 
a  great  deal  upon  the  system  of  classi- 
fication and  the  minuteness  of  classifica- 
tion.   So,  although  it  is  not  likely  that 


any  two  libraries  will  have  a  uniform 
method  of  assigning  book  numbers,  still 
the  fundamental  points  can  be  compared. 
As  a  basis  for  such  comparison  the  scheme 
of  book  numbering,  as  used  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Callfomia  Ifbrary,  will  be 
briefly  explained. 

The  system  of  classification  in  use  in 
the  library  of  the  University  of  California 
Is  one  devised  by  the  librarian,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Rowell;  the  scheme  assigns  numbers  to 
the  main  divisions  and  numbers  followed 
by  one  or  more  letters  to  the  subdivisions, 
e.  g.,  305=Educatlon,  306d=:Hlstory  of  Ed- 
ucation, 305dv=History  of  Education  In 
the  United  States.  The  books  are  arranged 
alphabetically  under  the  class  number  by 
means  of  the  Cutter  author  number;  this 
number  is  carried  to  three  places  in  classes 
of  any  considerable  size,  while  two  places 
suffice  for  the  smaller  classes,  such  as 
subject  bibliography.  The  simplest  form 
of  book  number  is  like  80&-B986  for  But- 
ler's Meaning  of  Education.  Books  by  the 
same  author,  in  the  same  class,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  using  the  initial  letter  of 
first  word  of  the  title,  that  is  not  an 
article,  of  the  original  language;  transla- 
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tlons  are  designated  by  initial  letter  of  the 
language  of  the  translation  followed  by 
initial  letter  of  translator's  name,  e.  g., 
305-R864-eEw==Rousseau's  Emile  trans- 
lated into  EInglish  by  Worthington.  This 
mark  might  be  called  the  work-mark  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  author  number. 
Copy  numbers,  dates  of  editions,  and  vol- 
ume number  are  included  in  the  book 
number  and  any  book  requiring  all  that 
information  has  a  long  and  unwieldy  call 
number,  e.  g.,  19  F848  g  1900  y.3  cop.2= 
Volume  3  of  the  second  copy,  second 
edition,  of  Frazer's  Golden  bough. 

Some  authors,  like  Shakespeare  and 
Cicero,  have  a  special  scheme  of  classifi- 
cation, so  that  the  book  number  is  com- 
paratively simple.  Biography  is  arranged 
by  the  Cutter  number  of  the  person  who 
is  the  subject  of  the  biography  followed 
by  the  Cutter  number  of  the  biographer, 
e.  g.,  278-G543-M86=Morley's  Ufe  of 
Gladstone.  Several  classes  are  devoted 
to  biography  alone,  here  the  initial  letter 
of  the  biographer,  instead  of  the  Cutter 
number,  is  used,  e.  g.,  305z-P719-m=Mon- 
roe's  Thomas  Platter.  Local  United  States 
history  is  arranged  by  Cutter  number  of 
the  place  described  followed  by  Cutter 
number  of  author,  e.  g.,  176^L77•Cl=Ca^ 
houn's  Litchfield  County  Sketches.  The 
literature  of  educational  institutions  is 
kept  together  by  the  Cutter  number  for 
the  name  of  the  institution. 

Sometimes  a  special  scheme  is  required, 
for  instance,  many  government  publica- 
tions are  classed  with  their  subject  and  as 
all  have  the  Cutter  number  XT  58,  it  often 
complicates  the  book  number  consider^ 
ably,  as  one  can  Judge  when  class  626 
(lilnor  army  tactics)  contains  publica- 
tions of  seven  difterent  departments,  one 
of  which,  the  War  department,  has  twenty- 
five  difCerent  titles  or  publications  with 
various  editions  of  some.  To  simplify 
this,  the  U  58  is  followed  by  initial  letter 
of  the  department  issuing  the  publication, 
e.  g.,  U  58n  keeps  together  all  the  Navy 
department  publications  and  a  subletter 
is  used  as  a  work-mark  for  each  publica- 
tion of  that  department  Manuscripts  are 
indicated  by  prefixing  capital  M  to  the 


class  number,  and  reading  room  books 
by  prefixing  the  capital  R. 

As  regards  a  few  points  in  particular. 
Shall  a  library  hold  rigidly  to  the  Cutter 
author  number?  It  does  not  seem  nec- 
essary in  a  small  library  nor  in  a  large 
library  with  very  close  classification. 
When  two  or  more  books  by  the  same 
author  fall  in  the  same  class,  give  each  as 
a  book  number  the  letter  followed  by  three 
figures,  of  which  only  one  number  would 
be  the  true  Cutter  number.  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  letting  the  first  two  figures  repre- 
sent the  author  number  and  the  third 
figure  the  work-mark.  That  would  sim- 
plify the  number  and  ordinarily  be  satis- 
factory, but,  in  some  cases,  it  mi^t  make 
complications  in  assigning  future  members. 
Some  librarians  have  adopted  this  to  a 
certain  extent  and  if  they  are  represented 
here  we  would  like  to  hear  from  them. 

Size  symbols  seem  quite  desirable  as  an 
aid  in  locating  oversize  books,  q  to  indi- 
cate all  books  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty  centimeters  and  f  all  books  over 
thirty  centimeters  high.  If  desired,  the 
symbols  q  and  f  need  not  be  used  in  letter- 
ing the  backs  of  the  books,  but  appear 
only  on  the  catalog  records  and  on  the 
book-plate,  prefixed  to  the  author  number. 
It  would  thus  form  a  part  of  the  call  num- 
ber and  apparently  serve  every  purpose 
intended. 

Some  libraries  arrange  books  by  first 
letter  of  title  regardless  of  language,  in- 
stead of  by  initial  letter  of  original  lan- 
guage, thus  doing  away  with  the  capital 
letter  to  represent  language  and  letter  for 
translator's  name.  This  would  seem  quite 
desirable  in  all  classes  with  the  exception 
of  those  for  texts  of  literature  where  it  is 
very  desirable  and  helpful  to  have  the 
texts  of  one  work  all  grouped  side  by  side. 

Dates  for  editions  can  ordinarily  be 
omitted  by  using  the  figures  2,  3,  etc, 
after  the  work-mark  for  the  second  and 
third  edition,  e.g.,  Preston's  Theory  of 
Heat,  2  ed.  would  be  376  P  941t2  instead 
of  376  P941 1 1904.  Where  there  are  Ukely 
to  be  over  nine  editions  of  a  work  it  is 
better  to  use  dates. 

As  regards  the  position  of  the  lower 
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case  letter,  which  represents  initial  letter 
of  title,  some  libraries  place  it  on  the  same 
line  directly  after  the  Cutter  number,  as 
D56s,  others  place  it  underneath  on  an- 
other line,  as  D  55.  The  second  arrange- 
ment provides  for  placing  additional  figures 
after  the  Cutter  number  if  necessary,  bal- 
ances the  call  number  more  evenly  when 
mark  for  translation  or  editions  has  to  be 
added,  and  makes  it  more  easily  put  on  a 
thin  book.  Has  any  one  had  experience 
in  using  initial  letter  of  binder's  title,  of 
a  catch-title,  or  of  a  prominent  word  of  the 
title  instead  of  first  word  of  title  as  it 
appears  on  the  title  page? 

It  seems  desirable  that  a  number  scheme 
be  used  for  book  numbers  so  as  to  avoid 
the  use  of  all  letters  except  the  letter  for 
the  author's  name.  It  seems  especially 
desirable  when  the  class  number  con- 
tains a  letter  or  letters,  or  when  there  are 
both  capital  and  lower  case  letters  in  the 
call  number;  for  it  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  average  person  will  very 
often  copy  such  a  call  number  correct  in 
all  details.  The  following  scheme  of 
work-marks  for  the  writings  of  any  author 
is  designed  for  use  in  conjunction  with  the 
Cutter  author  number  of  two  or  three  fig- 
ures. The  work-mark  may  be  separated 
from  the  Cutter  number  by  a  period  or  a 
dash,  but  the  simplest  way  is  to  let  it 
follow  as  one  number;  since  by  using  the 
shelf  list  in  assigning  future  numbers,  one 
can  readily  distinguish  the  author  number 
from  the  work-mark. 

The  scheme  has  four  main  divisions  for 
collected  works,  translations  of  collected 
works,  single  works  and  translations,  and 
biography  and  criticism.  1  stands  for 
editions  of  collected  works,  arranged 
chronologically,  and  11  to  19  provides  for 
nine  editions;  19  may  be  reserved  for 
selections.  2  stands  for  translations  of 
collected  works,  arranged  by  language, 
22=French,  23=German,  24=Italian,  25= 
Spanish,  and  26  to  29=other  languages. 
Thus  the  second  figure  always  denotes 
language  of  translation  and  the  addition 
of  a  third  figure  provides  for  nine  trans- 
lations under  any  one  language.  The 
numbers  80  to  89  stand  for  single  works 


arranged  alphabetically,  and  they  provide 
for  sixty  difTerent  titles;  1  to  8  added  as 
a  third  figure  provides  for  eight  editions 
of  any  one  title;  9  added  as  a  third  figure 
is  reserved  for  translations,  and  with  many 
translations  a  fourth  figure  corresponding 
to  the  language  figure  as  given  above  is 
added.  As  a  guide  to  alphabetical  loca- 
tion, use  the  table  for  the  division  of  the 
alphabet  into  ten  parts,  as  devised  by  Mr. 
Cutter.  (L.J.  3:250.)  The  number  9 
stands  for  biography  and  criticism  ar- 
ranged alphabetically  by  author.  One 
figure  (0-9)  after  the  9  provides  for  ten 
titles  and  two  figures  for  one  hundred; 
the  same  table  as  heretofore  mentioned 
will  assist  in  alphabetical  location.  The 
following  are  samples  of  the  numbers  as 
applied  to  the  works  of  Adam  Smith: 

315     ) 
S  642  13     (  Works,  3d  edition. 

S  642  23     I  W®^^'  German  translation. 

315    S  Inquiry  into  the  wealth  of  na- 
S  642.522  J     tions,  2d  edition. 

315     I  Inquiry  into  the  wealth  of  na- 
S  642.5292  j      tions,  French  translation. 

315     ) 
S  642.937  (  Hirst's  Adam  Smith. 

As  all  the  niunbers  are  used  as  decimals, 
the  scheme  permits  of  practically  indefinite 
expansion,  as  the  addition  of  one  figure  in- 
creases the  capacity  tenfold.  In  many 
cases  the  use  of  only  one  figure  after  the 
Cutter  number  is  sufficient  The  scheme 
shows  the  possibilities  of  numbers  which 
are  more  legible  and  more  accurately 
copied  than  any  combination  containing 
many  letters. 

The  second  paper  was  by  J.  E.  GOOD- 
WIN, Leland  Stanford  Jr.  university  li- 
brary, on 

NECESSARY  RED  TAPE 

Red  Tape,  as  used  in  this  paper,  will 
mean  to  the  librarian  the  ordinary  meth- 
ods for  promoting  regularity  of  practice  in 
the  various  departments  of  the  library; 
unfortunately,  to  the  impatient  professor, 
or  member  of  the  student  body  it  too  fre- 
quently means  a  succession  of  hurdles  to 
be  negotiated  with  all  possible  speed. 
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Practices,  which  may  seem  entirely  ob- 
vious from  the  standpoint  of  the  librarian, 
are  often  regarded  with  suspicion  by  fac- 
ulty and  students;  and  if  perchance  the 
method  in  question  replaces  one  which  has 
the  local  stamp  of  time  upon  it»  the  libra- 
rian may  hear  that  the  old  system  was 
much  simpler  and  easier  to  understand. 

The  time  element  is  very  essential  in  the 
process  of  procuring  books  for  a  library, 
and  especially  is  this  true  in  the  case  of 
libraries  that  are  situated  outside  the  great 
centers  of  population,  and  consequently 
away  from  the  large  book  supply  houses. 
This  time  element  often  looms  up  as  an 
annoyance  to  the  professor. 

Books,  needed  at  once,  are  often  either  in 
Europe  or  at  distances  varying  from  the 
neighboring  city  to  the  width  of  the  conti- 
nent; and  the  professor  who  plans  his 
course  during  the  summer,  or  perchance 
during  his  sabbatical  leave,  and  makes  no 
provision  for  the  checking  of  the  resources 
in  his  home  library  until  time  for  the  open- 
ing of  college  and  the  meeting  of  his  class- 
es, will  sometimes  find  that  his  plans  for 
a  semester  are  greatly  disarranged,  be- 
cause the  material  he  wishes  his  classes 
to  use  is  not  at  hand.  The  desired  authors 
may  not  be  represented  at  all,  or  what 
more  frequently  happens,  stress  is  placed 
upon  references  which  the  library  has  in 
inadequate  numbers. 

The  buying  of  supplies  for  a  university, 
including  the  books  for  the  library,  is  now 
commonly  managed  through  one  office,  so 
that  it  becomes  impracticable,  even  if  it 
might  at  times  be  desirable,  for  the  libra- 
rian to  take  a  professor's  single  order  and 
send  it  to  the  publisher  by  next  mail. 

Faculty  men  occasionally  discover  books 
which  they  wish  the  librarian  to  buy  for 
them  on  the  counters  of  department  stores. 
Their  orders  for  these  books  may  or  may 
not  have  been  sent  in  from  the  library  to  the 
regular  agent,  but  it  becomes  necessary 
to  explain  why  their  orders  should  not  at 
once  be  filled  from  the  stock  at  the  neigh- 
boring shop,  and  the  order,  if  it  has  been 
placed  with  the  regular  dealer,  cancelled. 
This  practice  could  tend  only  to  confusion 
in  business  records,  while  it  would  at  the 


same  time  add  to  the  cost  of  the  books; 
for  an  express  or  mail  package  costs  more 
than  a  single  item  in  a  freight  shipment     ' 

Again,  it  is  reasonably  expected  that  the 
professor  will  furnish  a  list  of  the  books  he 
wants  to  buy  for  his  department;  a  list 
sufficiently  legible  so  that  it  can  be  read 
without  spending  hours  in  the  process  and 
exhausting  the  ingenuity  and  patience  of 
the  librarian. 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  had  labored  in 
vain  to  unravel  items  on  one  of  these  lists, 
finally  appealed  to  the  writer  of  the  list 
who,  after  puzzling  over  the  offending  en- 
tries said,  "Well,  it  is  now  some  time  since 
I  wrote  that,  and  I  guess  I  will  have  to  take 
it  with  me  and  see  if  I  can  remember  what 
it  was  I  intended  to  order."  The  professor 
is  evidently  still  puzzling,  at  least  those 
cards  have  never  been  returned. 

We  will  assume  that  there  is  a  definite 
and  limited  amount  of  money  to  be  spent 
for  books  each  year,  and  that  the  money 
is  apportioned  on  a  basis  to  meet  equably, 
if  not  adequately,  the  needs  of  the  several 
departments. 

Most  faculty  men  easily  spend  all  their 
yearly  allowance;  indeed  their  problem  is 
purely  one  of  selection,  for  two  books  are 
commonly  wanted  where  one  can  be  pur- 
chased; an  occasional  man  will  have  no 
idea  in  regard  to  what  proportion  of  his 
fund  he  has  used,  and  he  would  cheerfully 
continue  to  send  in  order  cards,  if  he  were 
not  informed  that  his  funds  were  all  gone. 

More  rarely  the  man  api>ear8  who  for 
certain  reasons  is  not  interested  in  spend- 
ing his  annual  allotment,  and  if  there  be  a 
regulation  providing  that  the  fund  be  not 
allowed  to  accumulate  until  the  next  year, 
other  members  of  the  department  will 
doubtless  put  in  a  plea  for  the  privilege 
of  spending  the  money  rather  than  have  it 
revert  to  the  general  library  fund.  How- 
ever these  details  of  apportionment  and 
expenditure  may  be  managed,  the  librarian 
must  have  his  book  account  so  readily  ac- 
cessible that  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
allowances  being  exceeded. 

In  the  whole  list  of  library  processes, 
classification  presents  more  reasonable  and 
indeed  more  fruitful  grounds  for  difference 
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of  opinion  between  the  librarian  and  the 
reader  than  any  other. 

"Why  is  this  book  placed  here?" 

"This  book  ought  to  be  classified  in  the 
group  I  use  in  connection  with  this  course 
in  engineering." 

"Really  now,  no  one  would  ever  think  of 
looking  for  that  book  in  any  other  con- 
nection than  this." 

These  sentiments  may  be  expressed  in 
various  ways  and  will  depend  for  their 
force  upon  the  temperament  of  the  man 
whose  sense  of  intellectual  relationships 
has  been  offended  by  the  grouping  of  the 
books.  He  may  simply  say,  "Oh!"  He 
may  look  at  you  with  a  superior  and  know- 
ing smile  and  say  nothing.  This  may  mean 
that  he  is  willing  to  concede  your  location 
for  the  book,  or  that  the  point  will  not,  in 
his  opinion,  lend  itself  to  discussion. 

We  do  feel,  howeyer,  that  the  man  who 
is  working  on  church  history,  and  finds,  for 
example,  that  he  must  collect  his  Luther 
material  from  three  apparently  equally  im- 
porant  sections,  before  he  goes  into  sub- 
sidiary sources  at  all,  has  Just  grounds  for 
complaint  The  classes  920,  838,  and  270, 
so  far  as  they  apply  to  Luther,  mis^t  well 
be  united;  for  then  the  man  who  uses  the 
catalog  would  be  directed  to  the  proper 
section,  the  man  whose  instinct  directs  him 
to  the  section  used  would  find  the  bulk  of 
the  material  available,  and  the  man  who 
found  nothing  in  the  place  where  he  ex- 
pected to  find  the  material  would  undoubt- 
edly be  led  to  investigate;  while  if  he 
found  one  of  three  or  more  equally  import- 
ant sections,  he  might  conclude  that  any 
one  of  these  represented  the  bulk  of  the 
library's  resources  on  Luther. 

But,  whatever  course  is  followed,  the 
classifier  will  receive  a  protest  sooner  or 
later;  for  the  history  student  who  finds 
that  Luther's  works  have  an  entirely  lit^ 
erary  environment,  and  the  student  in  lit- 
erature who  must  go  to  church  history  for 
his  Luther,  are  going  to  make  known  their 
displeasure. 

We  can  see  but  one  solution  for  the  difli- 
culty  so  fas  as  the  professor  is  concerned, 
and  that  solution  lies  in  his  making  a 
friend  and  confidant  out  of  the  card  cata- 


log; for  as  soon  as  the  librarian  has  made 
the  classification  to  square  up  with  the 
ideas  of  a  particular  man,  he  is  almost  sure 
to  have  placed  It  on  a  bias  with  the  ideas 
of  another,  and  the  latter  may  have  the 
greater  capacity  for  saying  unpleasant 
things. 

However,  the  card  catalog  is  seldom  con- 
sulted by  the  faculty  man  except  when  the 
book  wanted  is  not  found  on  the  shelves 
where  his  preconceived  notion  would  place 
it  And  I  conceive  that  in  this  point  lies 
uie  foundation  for  the  feeling  in  occasional 
men  that  the  catalog  and  dassiiicauon  may 
ordinarily  be  depended  upon  to  be  a  few 
points  out  of  true. 

There  is  trouble  between  the  classifica- 
tion and  the  mind  of  the  professor  before 
he  appeals  to  the  index  at  all,  so  when  this 
guide  points  in  an  unexpected  direction, 
he  questions  its  accuracy.  He  is  used  to 
piloting  himself  about  the  stack  and  giving 
no  special  thought  to  the  dassiucation  so 
long  as  he  finds  the  books  where  he  ex- 
pects; ordinarily,  he  has  no  use  for  the 
catalog.  Hence,  it  follows  that  a  really 
excellent  catalog  and  good  classification 
are  made  to  appear  very  unsatisfactory  to 
him,  because  in  the  large  proportion  of 
cases  in  which  he  uses  the  catalog  he  gets 
unexpected  results. 

When  we  have  our  books  placed  so  that 
their  positions  are  perfectly  defendable, 
then  we  are  justified,  with  a  feeling  of  all 
the  composure  that  is  allowed  us,  to  let  our 
mental  bias  govern  the  situation.  The 
work  we  do  in  changing  records  seems  out 
of  all  proportion  to  what  should  be  war- 
ranted; it  takes  more  time  to  change  the 
classification,  cataloging  and  marking  than 
it  does  to  accomplish  the  processes  in  the 
first  place.  Perhaps  the  conditions  for 
necessity  of  change  in  the  records  arise 
because  we  are  too  often  led  to  classify 
for  a  special  or  temporary  purpose  when 
the  book  might  better  be  given  a  number 
it  could  hold  for  all  time. 

Having  said  this,  I  do  not  wish  to  appear 
to  be  advocating  the  upholding  of  mistakes 
that  may  have  been  made,  but  simply  to 
maintain  that  when  classification  is  good, 
it  must  be  shown  that  it  can  be  made  much 
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better  before  changes  in  the  records  In- 
volved are  Justifiable. 

The  practice  of  classifying  copies  of  the 
same  book  in  different  sections  of  the  li- 
brary seems  to  me  to  defeat  its  otm  pur- 
pose, which  purpose  may  be  conceded  to  be 
to  get  the  resources  of  the  library  into  the 
hands  of  the  reader  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  and  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of 
work.  The  assistant  who  handles  a  book 
which  carries  a  copy  number  at  once 
knows  that  he  should  be  able  to  locate  at 
least  one  more  copy  when  the  second  call 
for  the  book  comes;  but  if  he  has  handed 
out  a  book  with  no  copy  number  on  it,  and 
practice  allows  the  regular  classification 
of  books  in  more  than  one  place,  he  must 
appeal  to  the  catalog  for  a  check  upon  his 
work,  otherwise  he  cannot  be  sure  of  his 
ground.  The  general  practice  of  placing 
all  copies  of  the  same  work  in  one  place  in 
the  classification  thus  simplifies  the 
amount  of  pure  memory  work  required  of 
the  library  assistant,  and  gets  the  book  into 
the  hands  of  the  student  more  quickly, 
while  it  places  upon  the  users  of  the  li- 
brary who  have  access  to  the  stack  a 
greater  part  of  this  necessity  of  supple- 
menting their  own  efforts  in  locating  books 
with  help  from  the  catalog. 

A  general  plan  of  department  libraries, 
unless  it  Is  conducted  on  a  system  of  du- 
plicating copies  of  books  before  they  are 
transferred  to  departments,  tends  to  re- 
move from  the  main  library  many  of  our 
purely  technical  books  and  serial  sets  cov- 
ering the  fields  represented.  This  system 
leaves  for  the  main  library  the  antiquated 
and  obvious  books  in  these  subjects,  but 
does  not  leave  a  really  scholarly  collection. 

Many  of  these  sets  of  books  are  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  main  library  only  at 
the  times  when  a  volume  is  returned  from 
the  bindery,  and  sent  over  to  be  placed  with 
the  rest  of  the  set;  and  many  of  the  single 
volumes  are  so  purely  in  the  specialist's 
province  that  they  are  not  called  for  from 
one  year's  end  to  the  other.  However, 
there  are  many  cases  where  one  copy 
of  the  book  is  really  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  library  to  own,  and  the 
books  can  be  temporarily  transferred  from 


the  department  to  the  main  collection. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  desires  which  are 
effectively  and  forever  quashed  by  the  re- 
port that  a  book  is  in  a  department  library. 
This  condition  may  be  set  down  as  repre- 
senting a  deplorable  state  of  indifference 
on  the  part  of  the  student;  but  looked  upon 
in  the  most  favorable  light,  the  fact  that 
the  book  is  not  at  hand  is  an  obstacle,  es- 
pecially to  the  student  who  is  not  inter- 
ested in  the  department  where  the  book  is 
lodged. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  an- 
noyance for  the  student,  and  a  real  obsta- 
cle in  his  access  to  the  books,  is  the  pro- 
fessor who  keeps  just  far  enough  ahead  of 
his  class,  in  preparing  his  lectures,  to  draw 
out  the  books  on  his  personal  accoimt,  be- 
fore assignments  for  reading  are  an- 
nounced or  syllabus  sheets  distributed. 

We  can  always  look  with  a  degree  of 
sympathy  upon  the  young  instructor  who 
has  to  build  up  his  lectures  from  week  to 
week  as  he  carries  his  class  along;  he  has 
not  really  found  himself,  as  yet,  in  the 
realm  of  the  professor,  and  has  accumulated 
but  a  fraction  of  his  authorities  in  his  pri- 
vate library.  Tet,  however  sympathetic 
we  may  feel  for  this  instructor,  and  know- 
ing full  well  that  he  cannot  support  him- 
self, and  buy  all  the  books  he  needs  on 
a  thousand  dollars  a  year,  the  fact  yet  re- 
mains that  students  are  often  put  days 
behind  in  their  reading  and  the  librarian 
left  to  turn  away  call  after  call,  on  the 
part  of  these  students,  while  he  diplomati- 
cally suggests  to  the  instructor  that  he  has 
In  his  possession  some  books  to  which  he 
has  referred  his  students  and  for  which 
there  is  constant  clamor  on  the  far  side  of 
the  loan  desk. 

This  condition  is  not  always  limited  to 
instructors;  there  Is  an  occasional  profes- 
sor who  manages  his  classes  in  the  same 
way.  The  annoyance  from  this  source 
manifests  itself  in  vanring  degrees;  it 
takes  on  a  semi-tragic  aspect  when  there 
is  a  single  copy  of  the  book,  or  when  the 
time  of  accounting  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents draws  near  and  the  supply  of  books 
to  meet  the  demand  is  short 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  student 
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really  has  no  use  for  the  book  and  a  mere 
glance  inside  it  would  satisfy  him;  but 
the  fact  that  the  instructor  considers  the 
book  of  sufficient  Importance  to  occupy  his 
attention  makes  the  student  feel  that  it 
must  contain  the  basic  principles  of  the 
whole  subject;  and  so  the  conscientious 
student  is  troubled  until  he  has  a  chance 
to  see  for  himself  what  there  is  in  the  book. 

With  many  instructors,  the  annoyance 
from  this  source  is  purely  a  negligible 
quantity  and  the  librarian  finds  not  only 
that  the  materials  for  class  use  are  in  their 
places  when  the  demand  for  them  com- 
mences, but  he  is  often  notified  that  certain 
material  will  be  needed  at  a  giyen  time. 
When  the  librarian  is  not  warned  by  the 
well-timed  syllabus,  or  a  word  from  the 
professor,  the  students  wno  get  their  read- 
ing done  early,  of  whom  there  are  always 
a  few,  may  withdraw  the  important  books 
from  the  library;  and  when  the  big  de- 
mand comes,  we  must  wait  upon  a  postal 
or  telephone  message  before  we  can  get 
the  books  into  active  use  again. 

There  is  another  source  of  friction  for 
the  library  when  books,  which  are  not  rep- 
resented in  the  catalog  and  which  upon  in- 
Testigation  are  found  never  to  have  been 
in  the  library,  are  referred  to  or  appear 
upon  syllabus  sheets.  This  condition 
of  affairs  obtains  when  a  professor  has 
been  arranging  a  new  course  or  working 
oyer  an  old  one,  and  neglects  to  check  his 
sources  in  the  home  catalog  for  citations 
gathered  in  other  libraries. 

References  sometimes  appear,  which  to 
the  student  mean  absolutely  nothing,  and 
which,  to  the  librarian,  mean  that  someone 
has  blundered.  These  come  about  in  one 
of  several  ways — the  reference  may  be  to 
an  analytic  which  the  assistant  will  not 
recognize  on  sight,  as  he  has  failed  to  fix 
in  his  memory  all  the  entries  in  the  card 
catalog  together  with  references  in  Poole, 
and  other  periodical  indexes.  Sometimes 
an  elaborate  syllabus  is  handed  to  the  stu- 
dents in  which  publishers,  dates  and  prices 
of  books  are  given;  then  we  get  such  call 
Blips  as  this  presented:  "Heath  and  Co., 
1898."  The  student  will  then  probably  look 


at  you  in  surprise  when  he  is  told  that  the 
information  he  is  furnishing  tells  abso- 
lutely nothing  from  which  we  can  identify 
the  book  wanted.  Of  course  the  student,  in 
a  case  like  this,  has  perversely  selected  the 
strictly  non-essential  part  of  the  entry  and 
excluded  the  essentials — ^namely  the  author 
and  title.  Or  the  student  may  ask  for 
"Jones,"  or  for  "The  Inquisition,"  and,  if 
there  is  no  author  of  this  name  especially 
in  the  limelight  at  the  given  time,  or  If 
no  particular  edition  of  "The  Inquisition" 
is  being  commonly  used,  the  attendant 
must  insist  that  the  request  be  made  more 
specific. 

Tou  may  now  be  ready  to  raise  the 
query  as  to  why  call  numbers  are  not  al- 
ways required,  and  this  is  as  good  a  place 
as  any  for  its  discussion.  An  assistant 
who  must  depend  upon  call  numbers  is 
of  very  little  use  when  it  comes  to  the 
hour  of  stress,  when  he  has  a  hand  full 
of  cards  for  books  which  he  must  collect 
and  knows  that  the  number  of  demands 
awaiting  his  attention,  in  a  short  time,  will 
be  limited  only  by  his  ability  to  handle 
them.  If  he  does  not  know  the  classifica- 
tion and  outward  appearance  of  the  books, 
it  will  take  him  at  least  a  third  longer  to 
collect  them.  But  having  familiarized  him- 
relf  with  the  books  that  are  used  through- 
out the  year  and  those  used  at  the  same 
relative  time  in  succeeding  years,  the  at- 
tendant is  still  forced  to  call  upon  the 
student  to  use  the  catalog  and  procure  call 
numbers  for  part  of  his  books. 

Many  students  will  go  without  a  book 
before  they  will  make  this  small  effort  to 
help  themselves;  or  they  will  get  around 
the  difficulty  by  holding  the  card  in  ques- 
tion until  a  more  experienced  attendant 
comes  to  the  desk,  when  they  will  present 
the  card  to  him  and  see,  if  by  chance,  they 
can  get  the  book.  When  possible  these 
students  should  be  made  to  produce  the 
numbers.  Theoretically,  every  call  slip 
presented  at  the  desk  for  a  book  should 
carry  the  call  number;  practically,  this  is 
entirely  superfiuous,  and  both  the  library 
and  the  student  lose  time  if  it  is  insisted 
upon.     The  problem  then  is  to  keep  the 
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student  in  a  frame  of  mind  where  he  will 
produce  numbers  cheerfully,  when  they  are 
needed,  and  not  burden  him  with  them 
when  they  are  not 

Finally:  How  can  we  impose  a  system 
of  penalties  for  infringement  of  rules, 
without  spending  too  much  time  in  the  pro- 
cesses involved?  Some  system  of  regula- 
tion is  imperative,  and  whatever  the  sys- 
tem may  be,  it  will  sometimes  present  un- 
pleasant personal  features  in  its  adminis- 
tration; these  we  must  expect 

Suppose  we  have  instituted  a  system  of 
fines.  Can  we  reduce  the  process  of  col- 
lecting them  to  a  simpler  basis  than  the 
one  outlined  in  the  following  plan? 
Each  student,  when  he  presents  himself 
at  the  library  wishing  to  withdraw  a  book 
signs  a  guarantee  card.  This  card  states 
that  the  student  agrees  to  abide  by  the 
rules  of  the  library,  and  make  good  fines 
and  losses  incurred  by  hint  These  cards 
are  renewed  each  year  on  the  return  of 
the  student  to  college,  and  are  filed  alpha- 
betically. When  a  fine  is  incurred  a  state- 
ment is  sent  to  the  student,  the  guarantee 
card  is  taken  from  the  file  and  the  facts 
involved  noted  on  the  back  with  the  amount 
of  the  fine  due.  When  the  fine  is  paid,  its 
receipt  is  entered  on  the  back  of  the  guar- 
antee card,  and  the  card  refiled  in  its  place 
in  the  guarantee  register.  This  gives  data 
on  students  who  are  regular  offenders,  and 
enables  the  library  readily  to  tell  whether 
there  has  been  a  response  to  its  statement 

Where  no  system  of  readers'  cards  for 
drawing  books  from  the  library  is  in  use, 
the  penalty  of  depriving  an  oftender  of  the 
privileges  of  the  library  cannot  be  im- 
posed, since  there  is  sure  to  be  an  obliging 
*'friend"  who  will  secure  the  books,  and, 
save  for  causing  a  little  inconvenience, 
the  penalty^  proves  a  farce. 

The  whole  penalty  system  should  be 
conducted  so  that  the  oftender  is  made  to 
square  accounts,  and  the  discipline  secured 
is  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  time 
and  eftort  expended. 

W.  E.  HENRY,  librarian  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  library,  read  the 
last  paper  of  the  session,  on  the  subject 


THE    ACADEMIC    STANDING    OF    COL- 
LEGE  LIBRARY  ASSISTANTS   AND 
THEIR   RELATION  TO  THE  CAR- 
NEGIE FOUNDATION 

In  taking  up  this  topic  for  consideration 
we  must  realize  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a  new  profession  in  educational  work,  that 
this  profession  is  an  outgrowth  of  new 
conceptions  in  educational  materials  and 
processes  and  that  the  terms  and  c(Midi- 
tions  are  fixed  by  these  materials  and 
processes.  We  must  therefore,  treat 
briefiy  certain  origins  before  coming  spe- 
cifically to  the  apparent  topic. 

This  new  relationship  expressed  in  the 
words  "college  library  assistant"  came 
upon  us  unawares  as  a  part  of  recent  evo- 
lution in  the  conceptions  of  education — 
new  conceptions  of  studentship  and  schol- 
arship. 

This  new  learning  of  less  than  fifty 
years  is  characterized  by  broad  scope, 
searching  investigation,  infinite  detail, 
first  hand  authority  and  such  variety  as 
would  have  been  bewildering  a  few  years 
earlier.  The  old  learning  wrote  the  natu- 
ral history  of  the  world  from  Adam;  the 
new  learning  writes  volumes  on  bacteriol- 
ogy, and  the  new  library  is  as  unlike  the 
old  as  the  books  they  contain.  They  pre- 
sent precisely  the  same  differences. 

The  type  of  student  that  uses  books  and 
in  turn  produces  them  is  less  than  half  a 
century  old.  The  mass  of  books  that  con- 
stitute the  working  collection  of  most 
American  college  libraries  have  been  writ- 
ten since  the  American  library  association 
held  its  first  session  in  1876.  The  "new 
learning"  covers  the  half  century  after 
1860.  In  1876  there  were  but  three  college 
libraries  in  America  that  contained  more 
than  45,000  volumes  each;  only  one  pos- 
sessed more  than  100,000  volumes.  Very 
few  professors  placed  Ph.D.  after  their 
names  in  the  college  catalog,  and  this 
growth  of  these  two  facts  since  then  may 
be  traced  side  by  side  as  interchanging 
cause  and  effect — a  new  studentship  and  a 
new  library.  The  new  learning  demanded 
detailed  information  "ready  to  serve  hot" 
therefore   a   new    well-organized    library. 
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The  new  library  is  a  hundred  times  more 
Tarled  than  the  old.  The  more  varied  li- 
brary has  the  greater  variety  of  function 
and  demands  more  perfect  organization  as 
in  all  forms  of  organic  life.  This  higher 
type  and  more  complex  organization  origi- 
nates the  demand  for  the  modern  library 
assistant,  and  fixes  the  condition  in  educa- 
tion and  training. 

In  the  old  college  library  there  were 
relatively  few  subjects,  few  authors, 
few  Investigations,  few  readers,  few  de- 
mands of  any  kind.  The  new  learning 
fixed  the  standards  for  the  new  profession. 
Breadth  of  scholarship,  detail  of  informa- 
tion, cosmopolitan  and  comprehensive, 
were  demanded,  and  all  of  it  ready  on  call. 
Compare  the  college  curriculum  of  1876 
with  that  of  the  present.  The  librarian 
in  the  old  college  library  becomes  the  stafT 
in  the  new;  one  becomes  many,  and  the 
college  library  assistant  comes  into  being. 

In  the  older  pedagogy  the  teacher  did 
mere  textbook  recitation  work  or  occa- 
sionally did  worse  by  lecturing,  but  there 
was  almost  no  thought  of  bibliographical 
work  in  connection  with  the  recitation  as- 
signments. He  needed  no  library  service, 
hence  no  library  nor  librarian.  The  new 
pedagogy  values  the  work  done  in  the  li- 
brary as  quite  as  vital  and  more  informing 
than  that  of  the  class  room.  No  subject 
is  well  treated  now  until  a  fair  bibliog- 
raphy of  the  subject  is  mastered.  Here  the 
librarian  is  quite  as  necessary  as  the 
teacher  and  quite  as  helpful.  Neither 
could  do  his  work  without  the  other.  Co- 
operation has  become  a  necessity,  and  the 
preparation  of  the  two  is  essentially  simi- 
lar, in  slightly  different  directions,  but 
complementary.  The  library  staff  must  be 
the  equals  in  scholarship  and  preparation 
of  the  faculty  of  any  one  academic  depart- 
ment, and  if  it  is  not  so  the  library  will  fall 
short  of  the  work  that  ought  to  be  done  in 
oodperative  education. 

The  reference  librarian  must  needs  pos- 
sess a  larger  grasp  of  information  than  is 
expected  of  any  professor,  for-  this  member 
of  the  StafT  must  know  in  general  all  that 
111  the  faculty  knows  in  detail.  The  lend- 
ing librarian,  if  she  does  her  whole  duty, 


must  know  the  book  resources  as  well  as 
the  combinod  faculty  knows  them.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  girl  who  can  measure 
ribbon  over  the  counter  at  three  dollars 
per  week  can  hand  out  books  at  the  same 
price.  My  own  belief  is  that  the  readiest 
and  best  informed  mind  as  well  as  the  best 
business  head  in  the  staft  is  none  too  good 
for  the  loan  desk,  and  the  work  of  other 
departments  could  be  shown  relatively  as 
important  in  the  particular  fields. 

The  member  of  the  faculty  obtains  his 
rank  in  part  because  of  his  academic  prep- 
aration, and  in  part  because  he  has  to  do 
with  directing  the  education  of  others.  His 
work  in  the  education  of  others  is  some- 
times in  the  actual  processes  of  teaching, 
— ^the  hearing  of  recitations,  lecturing,  di- 
recting the  reading,  or  it  may  be  largely  in 
mere  administrative  work.  This  rank, 
so  far  as  it  depends  upon  academic  prepa- 
ration is  usually  Indicated  by  a  degree 
granted  from  some  institution.  This  de- 
gree means  that  he  has  completed  a  cer- 
tain course  of  instruction  but  does  not  in- 
dicate that  he  can  do  any  particular  kind 
or  grade  of  service.  In  shori,  his  rank  is 
evidence  of  scholarly  relationship.  Meas- 
ured by  these  tests,  which  I  believe  to  be 
fair,  the  members  of  the  library  staft  bear 
a  very  similar  relation  to  educational  ac- 
tivities. We  do  not  think  of  a  college  li- 
brary assistant  coming  to  his  position  on 
the  staff  on  any  other  basis  than  one  of 
general  scholarship,  and  not  usually  with- 
out some  special  training  for  the  work  he 
assumes,  either  in  a  library  training  school 
or  valuable  experience  in  a  well-managed 
library.  The  professor  has  not  usually  a 
training  for  his  work  as  a  teacher,  how- 
ever much  he  may  have  in  scholarship. 
The  library  assistant  is  not  usually  a 
teacher  in  the  sense  of  a  hearer  of  recita- 
tions or  a  formal  lecturer,  yet  anyone  who 
knows  his  real  work  must  admit  that  it  is 
frequently  as  personal  and  quite  as  scho- 
lastically  helpful  as  that  done  by  the 
teacher.  If  this  equality  does  not  exist 
then  the  staff  should  be  revised.  With 
such  preparation  and  such  relationship  to 
the  educational  processes  I  shall  claim 
that  the  library  staff  must  rank  with  the 
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faculty  or  teaching  staff  of  any  depart- 
ment. The  librarian  or  head  of  the  staff 
should  have  the  rank  and  pay  of  a  pro- 
fessor; the  assistant  librarian.  If  such  a 
title  for  a  distinct  position  exists,  should 
be  accorded  the  rank  and  pay  of  an  asso- 
ciate professor;  and  the  other  members  of 
the  staff  that  of  assistant  professor  or  In- 
structor, this  to  be  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  work,  the  preparation  and 
particular  ability  required;  and  those  not 
fitted  to  so  rank  should  not  be  members 
of  the  staff  but  some  other  name  should 
be  adopted. 

I  am  sure  that  this  doctrine  will  soimd 
a  bit  revolutionary  and  somewhat  like  the 
closed  shop  to  persons  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  think  of  the  library  staff 
along  ¥rlth  Janitors  and  scrubwomen,  but 
to  me  llbrarlanshlp  Is  a  learned  profession 
and  In  college  must  rank  with  the  teaching 
profession.  As  before  defined,  I  do  not  In- 
clude In  the  library  staff  mere  student  as- 
sistants uneducated  and  untrained  persons 
In  the  most  subordinate  position.  The  staff 
must  be  respected  as  educators  by  the  fac- 
ulty, not  merely  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
staff  but  for  the  good  of  the  library  In  Its 
power  for  efficiency. 

It  would  have  been  Infinitely  more  fort- 
unate for  colleges  In  their  library  admlnls* 
tratlon  If  Instead  of  the  word  "librarian" 
the  title  Professor  of  books  and  reading 
had  been  substituted  as  suggested  In  the 
"Special  report  on  public  libraries"  In  1876. 
Mr.  Perkins  In  that  report  emphasizes  the 
doctrine  that  the  office  of  librarian  shall 
be  "a  professorship  teaching  method,"  not 
subject;  how  to  discover,  not  what  to  dis- 
cover. Mr.  Matthews  In  the  same  report, 
bore  upon  the  thesis  that  the  college 
should  provide  "a  professor  to  assist  the 
student."  These  men  back  In  the  early 
age  of  modern  llbrarlanshlp  outlined  pre- 
cisely the  duty  of  a  modem  college  li- 
brary staff — ^to  assist  the  student  In  the 
method  of  discovery.  Each  member  of  a 
well  organized  staff  holds  a  professorship 
or  an  Instructorshlp  In  the  department  of 
books  and  reading. 

As  I  have  thought  over  the  peculiar  mis- 
sion of  each  member  of  the  staff  I  am  per^ 


suaded  that  each  Is  vitally  essential  to  the 
work  of  the  professorship  of  books  and 
reading.  The  person  who  selects  the  book, 
the  one  who  catalogs  it,  is  Just  as  vitally, 
though  less  directly,  helping  the  student  as 
Is  the  one  who  hands  him  the  book  with 
the  page  designated. 

Then,  in  the  department  of  books  and 
reading  we  have  precisely  the  relationship 
and  must  demand  the  scholarship  and  spe- 
cific training  as  is  demanded  in  the  depart- 
ments of  history,  English,  German,  or  en- 
gineering. The  library  staff  must  rank 
with  the  teaching  staff  of  a  given  depart- 
ment, for  the  Instructor  and  guide  in  meth- 
od of  scholarship  bears  the  same  vital  re- 
lation to  the  education  of  the  student  as 
does  the  guide  in  matters  of  scholarship. 

For  comparative  relations  the  term  "Pro- 
fessor of  books  and  reading"  is  much  more 
significant  than  "Ldbrarlan,"  for  the  latter 
term  has  brought  with  it  the  suggestion  of 
the  inactive  police  relation  of  a  keeper  of 
books,  while  the  former  has  in  it  the  impli- 
cation of  active  help— of  progressive  edu- 
cational purpose:  I  do  not  mean  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  change  the  name  of  this 
office  in  the  cbllege  catalog,  but  I  use  it 
here  with  the  hope  that  I  may  make  the 
relationship  clearer  and  thereby  place  the 
library  staff  where  I  think  it  belongs  in  ed- 
ucational economy. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  individual  per- 
sons or  positions  as  to  requirement  it  is 
clear  that  so  far  there  exists  no  uniform- 
ity of  appreciation  or  organization  within 
the  college  library  staff.  We  are  not 
agreed  among  ourselves  as  to  how  many 
and  what  departments  naturally  and  logi- 
cally exist,  and  the  term  "Head  of  the 
Department"  has  a  great  variety  of  indefl^ 
nlte  meanings.  There  is  likewise  no  de- 
fined notion  as  to  the  essential  require- 
ments for  heads  of  certain  departments, 
there  is  neither  uniformity  nor  consistency 
of  names  for  college  library  assistants; 
and  finally  there  is  no  fixed  conception  as 
to  Just  what  constitutes  a  library  staff. 
Does  staff  include  only  heads  of  depa^^ 
menta  with  the  librarian,  or  does  it  Include 
assistants  in  the  departments  as  well  as 
student  assistants  or  even  pages?    These 
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queBtions  must  be  answered  and  the  no- 
menclature fixed  before  the  questlonB  of 
this  paper  can  be  fully  and  satlBfactorlly 
answered.  We  shall  not  be  ranked  oat- 
side  of  the  staff  until  we  rank  within  it 
If,  however,  we  desire  and  expect  the  li- 
brary staff  to  rank  with  the  teaching  staff 
of  a  department  we  must  demand  acade- 
mic and  professional  preparation  and  a 
kind  and  quality  of  work  that  will  com- 
mand respect  from  the  faculty  and  from 
others  having  knowledge  of  college  rank 
and  standing.  Their  work  must  be  pro- 
fessional and  educational. 

Admission  to  the  staff  of  a  college  li- 
brary must  demand  at  least  the  bachelor's 
degree  and  added  thereto  should  be  the 
training  of  a  library  school  preferably  cul- 
minating in  a  professional  degree;  or,  in 
lieu  of  school  training,  such  experience 
in  library  work  as  shall  leave  no  question 
of  capacity  or  efficiency. 

It  is  true  that  in  a  large  staff  there  is 
much  petty  detail  that,  for  economic  rea- 
sons, well  prepared  people  cannot  afford 
to  perform.  A  considerable  per  cent  of 
any  large  staff  will  be  composed  of  lower 
grade  relatively  untrained  persons  who 
cannot  and  ought  not  attain  to  faculty 
rank.  These  I  should  not  consider  as 
members  of  the  staff  but  should  provide 
some  other  title  such  as  helper  or  attend- 
ant, and  let  that  title  become  definite  and 
fixed. 

Let  us  make  our  staff  a  very  specific  and 
very  exclusive  body  clearly  defined  in  the 
minds  of  all  having  official  relation  to  the 
institution.  Let  the  line  be  distinctly 
drawn  but  not  snobbishly  maintained.  Let 
08  classify  closely  on  the  basis  of  prepa- 
ration and  demonstrated  efficiency  and 
then  be  exacting  in  our  nomenclature.  I 
have  pointed  out  upon  purely  historical 
and  theoretical  grounds  what  should  be 
the  academic  rank  of  the  college  library 
assistant.  I  shall  briefly  state  the  theory 
of  this  same  assistant's  relation  to  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  and  follow  up  this  theoretical 
statement  with  a  few  facts  as  to  what  con- 
ditions do  actually  prevail  with  regard  to 
both  of  these  questions  in  a  dozen  repre- 


sentative institutions  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Whatever  reasons  may  have  prevailed 
for  admitting  teachers  in  any  college  or 
university  faculty  to  retiring  allowances 
from  the  Carnegie  Foundation  are  equally 
valid  when  applied  to  the  library  staff,  not 
perhaps  as  it  is  now  constituted  in  many 
cases,  but  as  above  defined.  If  present  af- 
fluence be  the  measure  then  I  am  sure  the 
librarian  has  equal  claim  with  the  profes- 
sor. If  the  insufficiency  of  salary  either  in 
fact  or  in  prospect  be  taken  in  evidence 
then  I  am  sure  no  professor  could  urge  a 
stronger  claim  than  can  the  library  assistr 
ant  If  a  long  and  faithful  service  be  a 
condition,  then  the  library  staff  must  stand 
side  by  side  with  the  professor  inviting  the 
generosity  of  the  Foundation.  If  single- 
ness of  purpose  and  devoted  service  be  the 
test  then  the  library  assistant  admits  no 
superior.  If  scholarly  requirements  and 
extensive  preparation  are  to  be  considered 
evidence  of  fitness  there  is  no  difference. 
As  valiant  and  efficient  helpers  in  the  pro- 
cess and  progress  of  higher  education  I 
know  of  no  claim  that  will  admit  one  to 
the  privileges  of  the  Foundation  and  deny 
the  same  to  the  other. 

From  any  point  of  view  I  cannot  see  a 
single  argument  that  will  admit  the  assist- 
ant professor  and  the  instructor  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  foundation  that  will  deny 
the  library  assistant  when  the  library  staff 
shall  be  composed  on  as  high  standards  of 
efficiency  as  the  teaching  staff.  It  then 
becomes  the  business  of  the  college  libra- 
rians to  define  carefully,  through  the  exec- 
utive authorities  of  the  colleges,  the  library 
staff  and  the  qualifications  demanded,  and 
to  see  to  it  that  only  such  persons  are  ad- 
mitted. 

What  conditions  now  prevail  in  college 
libraries?  In  preparing  this  paper  I  tried 
to  collect  facts  from  college  and  univer- 
sity libraries  covering  the  entire  country 
form  east  to  west,  including  both  state  and 
endowed  institutions.  From  seventeen  in- 
quiries I  had  sixteen  replies  for  which  I 
sincerely  thank  the  responding  libraries. 
Only  about  43  per  cent  of  those  persons 
now  holding  positions  as  college  library  as- 
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sistants  hold  even  baccalaureate  degrees. 
About  20  per  cent  have  had  some  library 
school  training,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  these  hold  the  B.  L.  S.  degree. 

As  to  faculty  rank  It  appears  that  the 
librarian  usually  has  the  rank  of  a  pro- 
fessor. Below  the  librarian  all  sorts  of 
conditions  prevail.  In  one  instance  all 
members  of  the  staff  are  considered  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  yet  less  than  half  of 
them  have  any  degpree.  The  reference  li- 
brarian ranks  as  instructor,  and  all  below 
him  rank  with  the  lowest  grade  of  the 
teaching  force.  I  do  not  find  what  that 
rank  is.  Below  the  librarian  and  a  first 
assistant  there  seems  to  be  no  faculty  rank 
in  most  cases.  With  the  above  figures  as 
to  preparation  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  most  assistants  have  no  rank. 

As  to  the  relation  to  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation, usually  the  librarian  and  assistant 
seem  to  be  eligible  to  a  retiring  allowance, 
as  these  usually  have  some  professional 
rank.  However,  the  term  "assistant  libra- 
riaa"  is  used  without  discrimination.  In 
some  instances  it  means  a  specific  rank 
next  the  head  of  the  staff,  but  in  quite  a 
number  of  cases  it  seems  to  apply  to 
almost  any  person  working  in  the  library. 
The  library  assistant  is  so  far  scarcely 
considered. 

For  reasons  of  internal  organization  and 
external  respect  and  proper  standing,  I 
am  convinced  we  must  standardize  our 
college  libraries  Just  as  the  colleges  and 
universities  are  being  standardized  under 
the  guiding  and  commanding  influence  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation.  I  wish  that 
some  one  would  recommend  that  a  com- 
mittee from  this  organization  might  be 
appointed  to  take  up  the  work  of  standard- 
izing the  college  library  force,  and  make 
recommendations  as  to  staff  organizations, 
qualifications  of  members  of  the  staff  and 
nomenclature  that  some  time  in  the  fu- 
ture we  may  have  a  common  language. 

I  can  bring  to  you  at  this  time  three 
guiding  facts  for  our  future  action;  the 
ruling  of  the  Foundation  itself  and  the 
action  of  two  of  our  leading  universities 
—Columbia  and  Harvard.  That  portion  of 
rule  five  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  which 


provides  for  librarians  participating  in  the 
retiring  allowance  reads  as  follows:  "Li- 
brarians, registrars,  recorders,  and  admin- 
istrative officers  of  long  tenure  whose  sal- 
aries may  be  classed  with  those  of  profes- 
sors are  considered  eligible  to  the  benefits 
of  a  retiring  allowance."  Now,  whether 
librarian  means  head  of  the  staff  only,  or 
whether  It  means  a  number  of  persons 
doing  the  higher  quality  of  library  work 
may  be  questioned  since  some  assistants 
in  libraries  have  been  granted  allowances. 
Tet  in  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the 
Foundation  under  date  of  April  1,  1911, 
this  sentence  occurs,  "Ordinarily  we  have 
not  considered  that  assistant  librarians 
might  count  their  service  toward  a  retir- 
ing allowance,"  yet  later  in  the  same  letter 
this  writer  makes  the  possible  exception 
of  such  large  libraries  as  Columbia  and 
Harvard. 

The  Harvard  rules  for  retiring  allow- 
ances specify  that  "librarians  and  assist- 
ant librarians"  are  covered  by  the  provis- 
ion. Assistant  librarian  at  Harvard  is  not 
a  specific  single  position  but  applies  to 
two  persons  of  equal  rank. 

The  Columbia  university  trustees  on 
February  6  of  this  year  provided  as  fol- 
lows: "The  librarian  shall  have  the  rank 
of  professor,  the  assistant  librarian  that  of 
associate  professor  and  the  supervisors 
(with  grade  of  assistant  librarian)  shall 
rank  as  assistant  professors  and  bibliogra- 
phers as  instructors."  The  action  of  these 
two  great  leading  universities  is  so  specific 
and  well  defined  and  apparently  so  Just  I 
quote  from  them  as  a  guide  which  the  rest 
of  us  may  follow  if  even  at  some  distance. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lane  it  was  voted  that 
separates  of  Mr.  Henry's  paper  be  printed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  A.  L.  A.  and  sent 
to  all  of  the  college  and  university  libra- 
ries in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Lane  spoke  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  New  England  libra- 
ries, held  at  Wellesley  recently,  where  the 
question  of  inter-library  loans  was  dis- 
cussed. He  spoke  of  the  time  and  labor 
involved  in  sending  out  books  and  in  check- 
ing up  lists  for  books  both  in  the  bibrary 
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and  those  not  in  the  library.  The  advls- 
ability  of  charging  a  small  fee  was  con- 
sidered, the  fee  being  not  for  the  use  of 
the  book  but  simply  to  cover  in  some  de- 
gree the  cost  of  the  extra  labor  involved. 
The  pajnnent  of  a  fee  would  perhaps  in- 
sure greater  freedom  in  asking  for  inter- 


library  loans.  Discussion  by  Messrs.  An- 
drews, Henry,  Lane,  Leupp  and  Miss  M. 
L.  Jones. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Andrews  it  was  voted 
that  the  matter  of  the  purposes,  principles 
and  methods  of  inter-library  loans  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Co-ordination. 


SECTION  ON  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING 

FOR  UBRARIANSHIP 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Professional 
training  section  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
May  24,  and  was  largely  attended.  In  the 
absence  of  the  chairman,  P.  L.  Windsor, 
Chalmers  Hadley  of  the  Denver  public  li- 
brary presided,  and  Miss  Charlotte  Eliza- 
beth Wallace  of  the  Seattle  public  library 
acted  as  secretary. 

The  program  for  the  meeting  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Library  training  in  California — Mary  L. 
Sutliff,  California  state  library. 

Discussion — Li.  W.  Ripley,  Sacramento 
public  library  and  W.  R.  Watson,  San 
Francisco  public  library. 

The  theory  of  the  training  school  in  the 
large  library  system — Faith  E.  Smith,  Chi- 
cago public  library. 

Discussion — ^Arthur  E.  Bostwick  and 
Paul  Blackwelder,  St.  Louis  public  library. 

Miss  MART  L.  SUTLIFF  opened  the 
program  with  a  paper  on 

LIBRARY  TRAINING  IN  CALIFORNIA 

The  first  library  training  in  California  of 
which  we  have  any  record  was  that  given 
in  the  training  class  of  the  Los  Angeles 
public  library.  The  first  class  of  six  mem- 
bers began  work  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Kelso,  the  librarian,  in  November, 
1891.  The  pupils  were  required  to  pass  an 
entrance  examination  and  agreed  to  give 
to  the  library  three  hours  service  daily  for 
six  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they 
were,  upon  passing  an  examination,  placed 
upon  the  substitute  list  of  the  library.  The 
board  of  library  directors  announced  frank- 
ly   that    the    class    was    an    experiment. 


"adopted  as  possibly  affording  a  solution" 
of  the  difliculty  arising  from  the  too  fa- 
miliar combination  of  low  funds  and  an 
overburdened  stafP. 

So  successful  did  the  experiment  prove 
that  other  classes  followed  in  quick  suc- 
cession. At  first  no  formal  class  work  was 
given,  the  pupils  gaining  their  knowledge 
from  their  work  in  the  various  depart- 
ments. Beginning,  however,  with  the  third 
class,  June,  1892,  a  regular  course  of  in- 
struction was  given. 

This  course  of  study  was  outlined  in  the 
Library  Journal,  v.  17,  and  afterward  ampli- 
fied by  Miss  Hasse  in  her  articles  on  "The 
training  of  library  employees"  (Lib.  Jour. 
20).  After  the  lapse  of  twenty  years  one 
reads  with  admiration  the  description  of 
this  thorough,  systematic  and  well-planned 
course.  Undoubtedly  much  of  the  future 
success  of  the  training  class  was  due  to  the 
excellent  foundation  laid  by  Miss  Kelso 
and  Miss  Hasse. 

One  feature  of  the  training  of  these  early 
classes  seems  especially  worthy  of  con- 
sideration to-day.  Pupils  passing  an  ex- 
amination at  the  end  of  the  first  six  months 
were  given  employment  in  the  library  on 
partial  time  while  their  training  was  con- 
tinued for  another  six  months,  the  more 
difficult  technical  points  being  taken  up. 
A  final  successful  examination  was  followed 
by  employment  on  full  time.  Somewhat 
too  much  of  examination  here  perhaps,  and 
the  added  six  months  must  have  imposed 
a  heavy  burden  upon  the  teaching  stafT,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  benefit  to  the 
class  of  this  prolonged  period  of  instruc- 
tion. 
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Through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Los 
Angeles  public  library  the  training  class 
has  persisted.  During  the  incumbency  of 
Miss  Jones  in  particular,  careful,  thorough 
work  was  done.  In  1904  Mr.  Lummis  add- 
ed a  physical  examination  to  the  list  of 
entrance  requirements  and  raised  the 
standard  of  the  examinations.  The  aver- 
age number  of  students  in  each  class  has 
been  about  ten,  and  in  all  over  a  hundred 
pupils  have  been  graduated. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  the  in- 
fluence of  this  training  class  more  than  to 
any  other  single  agency  is  due  the  high 
quality  of  library  service  in  Southern  Cali- 
*fomia.  Mr.  Lummis  in  his  report  for  1906 
after  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Los  Angeles  public  library  was  the  first  in 
America  "to  introduce  the  training  class 
which  has  been  copied  throughout  the 
country/'  says,  "This  library  stands  some- 
what in  relation  of  Alma  Mater  to  other 
libraries  of  Southern  California.  Most  of 
them  have  as  librarians  the  graduates  of 
our  training  class  or  of  our  service.  The 
librarians  of  Los  Angeles  public  schools, 
the  Los  Angeles  high  school,  the  Los  An- 
geles state  normal  school,  the  public  li- 
braries of  Long  Beach,  Pomona,  and  other 
communities  are  daughters  of  this  institu- 
tion and  it  feels  proud  of  them." 

While  the  Los  Angeles  public  library  has 
been  thus  steadily  casting  its  beams  other 
lesser  candles  have  been  lighted  here  and 
there.  Apprentices  have  been  received  In 
the  public  libraries  of  Long  Beach,  Pomona, 
Redlands,  Oxnard,  Stockton,  Oakland,  San- 
ta Rosa,  and  perhaps  others  which  have 
not  come  to  the  writer's  knowledge. 

Moving  northward  we  find  that  apprenti- 
ces were  first  appointed  in  the  California 
state  library  in  1906.  The  instrution  given 
to  the  two  students  who  entered  during  the 
year  was  largely  individual,  but  in  1909 
when  a  class  of  five  was  admitted  regular 
class  room  work  was  offered.  Several  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  staff  were 
given  the  privilege  of  attending  the  classes 
and  of  doing  the  practice  work. 

Nov.  1,  1910,  seven  apprentices  were  re- 
ceived. This  class  was  under  the  imme- 
diate BupervlBion  of  Miss  Kumli  and  the 


instruction  was  the  most  thorough  and 
systematic  that  has  yet  been  given.  The 
Sacramento  public  library  gave  generous 
aid,  both  by  sending  members  of  its  staff 
to  give  special  lectures  and  by  supervising 
practice  work  at  the  loan  desk.  For  the 
last  two  weeks  of  the  course  four  of 
the  pupils  went  with  Miss  Kumli  to  Auburn 
to  classify  and  catalog  the  public  library 
there — a  most  valuable  bit  of  practical  ex- 
perience. In  all  eleven  apprentices  have 
completed  the  training  in  the  state  library, 
and  all  have  been  given  employment  there. 

There  have  been  apprentices  in  the  coun- 
ty library  work,  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Huntington  of  the  Tolo  County  library. 
Miss  Humphreys  of  Merced  and  Miss  Field 
of  Oxnard,  and  Mrs.  Linn  of  Santa  Barbara. 

Aside  from  the  regular  classes,  most  of 
the  important  libraries  of  the  state  have 
served  in  some  measure  as  training  schools 
to  the  novices  who  have  been  connected 
with  them.  The  substitutes  in  the  San 
Francisco  public  library,  for  example,  are 
given  instruction  in  the  various  depart- 
ments before  receiving  regular  employ- 
ment 

Leaving  now  the  training  classes  in  the 
individual  libraries,  we  find  that  the  next 
effort  toward  library  training  in  the  state 
was  the  summer  school.  Three  sessions  of 
six  weeks  each  have  so  far  been  held,  all  at 
Berkeley  in  connection  with  the  regular 
summer  school  of  the  State  University, 
with  J.  C.  Rowell  in  charge.  Only  libra- 
rians or  persons  under  an  appointment  to 
a  library  position  were  admitted  to  the 
classes. 

The  first  session  in  1902  was  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Mary  Floyd  Williams,  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Florence  Whlttler.  Twenty- 
four  students  were  admitted,  sixteen  of 
whom  were  given  certificates.  There  were 
72  lectures. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Jones,  assisted  by  Miss 
Helen  Sheldon,  was  the  director  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  sessions,  held  in  1906  and 
1907.  The  second  class  consisted  of  21 
students,  to  whom  a  total  of  82  lectures 
were  presented  in  the  six  weeks.  Mrs.  Alice 
G.  Whitbeck  gave  the  instruction  in  chil- 
dren's work.    In  the  third  class  of  24  stu- 
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dents  M1b8  Kmnli  and  Miss  Prentiss  each 
gave  two  weeks'  time  for  class  work  and 
for  the  consideration  of  Individual  prob- 
lems. 

All  three  sessions  of  the  summer  school 
were  highly  successful  from  every  point 
of  view  except  the  financial  one.  Owing  to 
the  deficit  for  the  last  two  classes,  the  Uni- 
versity did  not  feel  justified  In  continuing 
the  course. 

In  1908,  then,  as  there  was  no  means  of 
securing  another  summer  school,  and  as 
the  desire  for  further  Instruction  on  the 
part  of  the  librarians  of  the  state  was  still 
insistent,  the  California  library  association, 
under  the  leadership  of  its  president,  J.  L. 
61111s,  decided  to  furnish  at  least  a  crumb 
of  the  loaf  it  would  have  liked  to  give,  and 
offered  an  institute  of  two  and  a  half  days 
immediately  preceding  the  annual  meeting 
at  San  Jos6.  This  institute  was  under  the 
charge  of  the  state  library  organizers.  Miss 
Prentiss  and  Miss  Kumli.  Talks  were 
given  on  the  use  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress cards.  How  to  get  the  most  out  of 
books.  Book  repairing,  and  Librarians'  re- 
ports and  business  methods.  Only  a  few 
students  were  expected,  but  to  the  sur- 
prise of  all  concerned,  over  60  attended  the 
various  sessions,  listened  to  the  talks  and 
took  part  in  the  lively  discussions. 

The  Interest  aroused  by  this  Institute  was 
80  great  that  the  state  library  decided  to 
hold  later  in  the  year  three  classes  in  li- 
brary methods.  These  classes,  each  of  two 
weeks'  duration,  were  popularly  known  as 
institutes  and  were  under  the  direction  of 
Hiss  Kumli  and  Miss  Prentiss.  The  stu- 
dents were  all  library  workers,  chiefly  from 
the  small  libraries  of  the  state.  As  the 
numbers  were  small,  it  was  ];>ossible  to  give 
a  good  deal  of  Individual  Instruction  in  ad- 
dition to  the  class  room  work.  The  classes 
were  intended  to  take  the  place,  to  some 
extent,  of  individual  visits  of  the  organizers 
to  various  communities,  and  were  in  some 
ways  more  valuable  than  individual  visits, 
as  the  librarians  from  isolated  towns  were 
able  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  personal  con- 
tact with  their  fellow  workers. 

The  first  class,  consisting  of  twelve  mem- 
bers, was  held  in  the  San  Francisco  state 


normal  school,  Aug.  31-Sept.  12,  1908.  In- 
struction was  given  in  only  two  subjects, 
cataloging  and  reference  work.  The  next 
class,  at  Colton,  Oct.  6-17,  1908,  had  also 
twelve  students,  drawn  from  the  southern 
part  of  the  state.  The  public  library  at 
Colton  was  being  organized  while  the  class 
was  in  session,  thus  affording  the  students 
a  most  valuable  opportunity  for  object  les- 
sons and  practice  work. 

The  last  class  began  Nov.  2  and  was  held 
in  Red  Bluff.  As  this  was  in  a  more  sparse- 
ly settled  part  of  the  state,  only  five  libra- 
rians were  in  attendance.  It  was  felt,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  in  just  such  scattered 
communities  that  the  classes  were  of  the 
grreatest  benefit 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  California 
library  association  at  Long  Beach  in  1910 
was  preceded,  April  11-23,  by  another  li- 
brary institute  of  two  weeks.  Two  parallel 
courses  were  offered,  one  in  reference  work 
and  book  selection  by  Miss  Beckley  and 
Miss  Darlow  of  the  Los  Angeles  public  li- 
brary and  the  other  in  cataloging  and  class- 
ification by  Miss  Kumli,  Miss  Sutliff  and 
Miss  Oddie  of  the  state  library.  Nearly 
fifty  students  were  in  attendance  at  this 
institute.  As  a  rule  only  one  of  the  courses 
was  taken  by  each  pupil  and  there  was  a 
corresponding  gain  In  the  thoroughness  of 
the  work. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  California 
state  board  of  education  held  in  San  Jos6, 
April  8,  1910,  State  Librarian  GiUls  and 
Miss  Susan  T.  Smith  of  the  state  library 
presented  the  results  of  an  investigation 
made  by  them  on  library  training  in  normal 
schools.  A  suggestive  course  of  study  was 
also  presented  and  Mr.  Gillis  urged  that 
such  instruction  be  given  in  the  normal 
schools  of  the  state.  As  a  result  of  this 
meeting,  there  has  just  been  started,  April, 
1911,  in  the  Chico  state  normal  school,  a 
course  of  ten  lessons  in  library  economy 
under  the  direction  of  the  librarian.  Miss 
Margaret  Dold.  In  view  of  the  possible  de- 
velopment of  the  county  library  work,  it  Is 
felt  that  this  instruction  to  the  future 
teachers  of  the  state  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  libra- 
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rlans  of  California  have  thought  during  all 
these  years  that  the  various  agencies  for 
library  training  that  we  have  been  enumer- 
ating were  adequate  and  all-sufficient.  The 
efforts  made  were  in  each  case  the  best 
possible  under  the  existing  circumstances, 
but  particularly  in  recent  years  it  has  been 
felt  more  and  more  that  the  great  need  of 
the  profession  in  this  state  is  a  permanent 
school. 

In  1908,  the  California  library  association 
appointed  a  committee  on  library  training 
consisting  of  J.  L.  Gillis,  J.  C.  Rowell,  G.  T. 
Clark,  C.  S.  Greene  and  W.  R.  Watson. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  this  committee, 
a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  legislature 
of  1909  providing  for  the  setting  aside  from 
the  funds  received  by  the  secretary  of  state 
the  sum  of  $700  monthly  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  for  library  training  under 
the  direction  of  the  state  library.  Many 
of  the  prominent  librarians  of  the  state  per- 
sonally urged  the  passage  of  this  act,  but 
although  it  passed  the  assembly,  it  died  in 
a  senate  committee. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  bill,  the 
school  was  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  trustees  of  the  state  library.  In 
case  the  measure  had  been  successful, 
however,  it  was  the  intention  to  establish 
the  school  in  the  San  Francisco  public  li- 
brary, the  trustees  of  this  library  having 
offered  suitable  quarters.  It  was  felt  that 
with  its  public  library  and  branches,  with 
two  great  university  libraries  within  easy 
reach  and  many  small  libraries  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  San  Francisco  was  in  many 
wajrs  an  ideal  place  for  a  library  school. 

While  the  question  of  a  school  was  be- 
fore the  legislature  the  San  Francisco  Call 
expressed  in  an  editorial  the  opinion  that 
any  intelligent  person  could  learn  in  six 
weeks  all  that  was  necessary  to  fit  him  for 
work  in  a  library  and  there  was  some  sur- 
prise on  the  part  of  the  legislators  that 
special  training  should  be  considered  neces- 
sary for  a  librarian,  but  on  the  whole  the 
measure  met  with  very  little  active  oppo- 
sition. 

Many  of  the  legislators  thought,  however, 
that  If  instruction  in  Ubrary  matters  was  to 
be  given  at  all,  the  State  University  was 


the  proper  place  for  it  Mr.  Gillis  wrote 
accordingly,  April  27,  1909,  to  President 
Wheeler  urging  him  to  establish  a  library 
school  and  assuring  him  of  the  co-opera- 
tion of  both  the  state  library  and  the 
California  library  association.  President 
Wheeler  replied  briefly  that  while  there 
might  some  time  be  a  library  school,  there 
was  no  immediate  prospect  of  one.  So 
this  hope  also  vanished. 

When  the  legislature  met  in  1911,  the 
state  library  asked  for  an  increased  appro- 
priation, with  the  understanding  that  if  the 
increase  were  granted,  the  library  would 
conduct  a  library  class  on  more  liberal 
lines  than  its  former  apprentice  claasee, 
though  not  aspiring  to  the  dignity  of  a 
library  school.  But  in  the  unsettled  con- 
dition of  the  state's  finances,  it  was  not 
possible  to  secure  the  increase. 

Having  completed  our  survey  of  the  past, 
let  us  glance  at  the  situation  as  it  is  at 
present.  Lying  on  the  western  edge  of  the 
continent,  remote  from  the  great  library 
centers,  California  has,  nevertheless,  in- 
tense library  activities  within  her  borders. 
Her  field  of  work  is  continually  broadening 
and  taking  on  new  aspects.  Her  youth,  her 
comparative  isolation  and  her  magnificent 
distances,  make  her  problems  in  some  ways 
difficult  of  solution  and  there  is  the  greater 
need  of  expert  workers.  Her  harvest  fields 
are  white,  the  workers  are  zealous,  but 
where  can  they  learn  how  so  to  whet  and 
swing  their  scythes  that  their  work  will  be 
most  efficient?  The  nearest  library  school 
is  so  far  away  that  attendance  is  possible 
only  for  a  few.  Moreover,  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions in  the  state  reqidre  special  instruc- 
tion. 

It  is  true  that  experience  has  been  the 
teacher  in  the  past  and  that  those  who  have 
trodden  her  devious  and  thorny  paths  have 
arrived  as  surely  as  those  who  entered  by 
way  of  the  schools.  But  we  have  dis- 
covered that  the  efficiency  of  a  brick-layer 
can  be  doubled  by  proper  instruction,  and 
the  day  has  gone  by  for  questioning  the 
value  of  preliminary  training  in  a  work 
that  requires  the  best  that  can  be  had  in 
the  way  of  mental  equipment. 

Of  the  desire  for  library  training,  there 
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can  he  no  doubt  Oyer  and  oyer  again  the 
inquiry  comes,  "How  can  I  fit  myself  for 
library  work?"  Only  those  who  haye  had 
some  part  In  scattering  whateyer  crumbs 
of  opportunity  haye  been  giyen  in  the  past, 
can  realize  how  eagerly  they  haye  been 
seized. 

At  the  close  of  her  second  summer  school 
session.  Miss  Jones  wrote:  "When  it  is 
considered  that  twenty-four  women,  no  one 
of  whom  receiyes  more  than  |50  a  month, 
are  willing  to  deyote  their  entire  yacations 
and  surrender  their  salaries  in  addition  for 
from  three  to  six  weeks,  as  yacations  yary, 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  effici- 
ency in  library  work,  the  demand  for  a 
course  in  library  methods  seems  unques- 
tionably a  legitimate  one."  (News  notes, 
2:298.) 

What  California  needs  is  a  library  school 
with  adequate  funds,  good  equipment  and  a 
trained  faculty,  that  can  offer  at  least  a 
year's  course  of  study  and  that  in  addition 
to  giylng  the  general  training  can  fit  her 
pupils  for  work  in  her  own  field. 

Probably  there  will  always  be  indiyiduals 
in  the  state  who  prefer  to  get  their  library 
training  in  the  East  and  this  is  to  be  de- 
sired. There  are  always  certain  students 
who  go  to  Hanrard  and  Wellesley,  but  this 
does  not  proye  that  the  State  Unlyersity 
and  Stanford  are  superfluous.  When  a 
good  library  school  is  established  here,  it 
will  doubtless  draw  a  few  students  from 
the  East  and  the  mutual  exchange  will  be 
for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

Of  our  prospects,  not  much  can  be  said 
because  we  know  so  little  of  what  the  fu- 
ture may  bring.  As  far  as  the  state  library 
is  concerned,  little  or  nothing  can  be  done 
for  the  next  two  years.  The  attitude  of  the 
legislature  and  of  the  goyemor  during  the 
session  Just  closed,  howeyer,  was  most 
friendly.  The  idea  of  an  appropriation  for 
proyiding  library  instruction  created  no 
Btirprise  or  criticism.  So  much  at  least 
bad  been  accomplished  by  the  efforts  of 
1909.  If  the  present  tangle  in  the  finances 
of  the  state  can  be  straightened  out,  we 
hope  for  good  things  in  1913. 

The  Riyerside  public  library  is  consider- 
ing establishing  a  library  school  under  the 


direction  of  its  librarian,  Joseph  F.  Daniels. 
Such  a  school,  if  established,  would  un- 
doubtedly be  useful  and  do  good  work,  but 
it  might  be  hampered  by  lack  of  funds  and 
equipment 

Some  at  least  of  our  training  classes  will 
be  continued  and  we  will  keep  on  doing 
the  best  that  we  can  with  the  means  at  our 
command,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
our  best  is  so  far  from  our  ideals.  Some 
day  we  shall  haye  our  school  of  our  hopes 
and  when  it  comes,  we  can  truthfully  say: 

"None  can  be  glad  as  we  are  glad 
Unless  they  haye  waited  as  long. 


»» 


The  discussion  of  Miss  SutlitT's  paper 
was  opened  by  Lauren  W.  Ripley  of  the 
Sacramento  public  library.  He  said  if  a 
library  school  is  to  be  opened  in  California 
It  should  be  located  in  or  near  San  FYan- 
clsco.  "For  the  present  and  for  some  time 
such  a  school  had  best  concern  itself  with 
preliminary  and  elementary  instruction, 
leaying  the  higher  grade  of  work  to  be 
taught  by  the  schools  already  in  opera- 
tion," Mr.  Ripley  declared. 

Miss  Sutliff  stated  that  she  did  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Ripley's  point  that  elementary 
training  was  needed,  but  belieyed  the  most 
proficient  and  best  training  was  essential. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  question,  William 
R.  Watson  of  the  San  Francisco  public 
library  said,  "There  are  seyeral  reasons 
not  necessarily  yalld  elsewhere,  which 
make  it  desirable,  almost  imperatiye  in 
fact,  that  we  should  haye  a  school  for  li- 
brary training  established  on  this  coast 
Time  after  time  the  question  has  been 
asked,  'Where  can  I  get  library  training?' 
And  when  the  reply  is  giyen  'Not  this  side 
of  the  Mississippi'  the  inquirer  often  giyes 
up  in  despair,  for  the  distance  from  home 
and  the  expense  make  it  impossible  for 
many  to  consider  the  step  farther.  The 
establishment  of  a  school  here  would  do 
much  to  raise  the  grade  of  work  which  is 
being  done  in  our  western  libraries  by  pro- 
yiding a  larger  proportion  of  thoroughly 
competent  people.  The  employment  of 
more  trained  assistants  would  react  on 
those  who  haye  not  had  such  adyantages, 
and  would  raise  the  standard  of  proficiency 
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to  a  point  more  nearly  in  accord  with  our 
needs  and  opportunities.  A  good  school 
would  create  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the 
employment  of  trained  workers,  and  would 
demonstrate  the  importance  of  such  ser- 
vice and  would  raise  the  standing  of  the 
profession  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  It  is 
undoubtedly  an  advantage  to  have  a  large 
proportion  of  trained  help  on  a  staff,  not 
alone  for  the  bettet  quality  of  service 
which  such  help  renders,  but  because  it 
stimulates  the  untrained  local  assistants 
to  greater  efforts  and  imbues  them  with 
ambition.  All  these  advantages  we  greatly 
need  on  this  coast  and  the  establishment  of 
a  thoroughly  equipped  school  would  do 
more  to  improve  library  conditions  than 
any  other  undertaking." 

Miss  M.  B.  Ahem  deplored  the  lack  of 
library  school  facilities  in  California  and 
urged  the  librarians  of  that  state  to  work 
unitedly  for  the  establishment  of  a  library 
school. 

The  second  topic  discussed  was  present- 
ed by  Miss  FAITH  E.  SMITH  on 

THE    THEORY    OF    THE    TRAINING 
CLASS  IN  THE  LARGE  LIBRARY 

The  training  class  in  the  large  library  is 
an  evolution  from  the  apprentice  class.  It 
signifies  more  formal  and  extended  instruc- 
tion than  did  the  apprentice  class,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  a  necessity  in  libraries 
where  the  staff  is  sufficiently  large  to  make 
a  number  of  recruits  a  probability  each 
year. 

Not  even  in  the  minor  positions  in  a 
large  system  can  we  use  untrained  help 
without  detriment  to  the  work  of  the  li- 
brary. Our  library  schools  cannot  supply 
the  demands  for  people  to  fill  even  the 
higher  positions,  neither  are  libraries  will- 
ing to  pay  the  salaries  for  minor  positions 
which  library  school  graduates  have  a 
right  to  demand. 

It  therefore  devolves  upon  the  library  to 
do  its  own  training,  at  least  for  some  sub- 
ordinate positions.  No  general  standards 
of  admission  or  of  instruction  may  be  set 
for  training  classes  as  for  library  schools, 
because  each  class  serves  one  library  only, 
and  there  must  be  adaptation  to  local  con- 


ditions, and  moreover  no  person  or  commit- 
tee of  persons  in  the  library  would  have 
authority  to  act  as  censor  for  the  work  of 
other  libraries  than  his  own. 

But  as  we  have  agreed  that  the  library 
profession  should  meet  certain  standards 
of  excellence,  so  we  may  be  Justified  in 
discussing  the  theories  for  the  local  train- 
ing of  those  who  shall  have  a  part  in  this 
service. 

Primarily  the  training  class  is  for  the 
purpose  of  training  assistants  of  the  first 
grade  of  service.  They  may  later  rise  to 
higher  positions,  after  development  by  ex- 
perience and  further  study,  but  our  first 
concern  is  with  the  first  positions. 

Loath  as  we  are  to  admit  it,  the  en- 
trance requirements  must  be  infiuenced  by 
the  salaries  offered  to  the  students  after 
finishing  the  course  of  training.  We  would 
like  "to  paint  or  sing  or  carve  the  thing  we 
love,  though  the  body  starve,"  and  we 
might  urge  others  to  do  so,  if  it  were  for 
their  good  and  for  the  good  of  the  library. 
We  expect  high  standards  of  living  to  be 
maintained  by  those  of  whom  we  require 
high  standards  for  entrance.  We  expect 
them  to  keep  their  self-respect,  to  realise 
the  importance  of  their  vocation,  and  in  a 
material  way  we  must  help  them  to  do  this. 

As  we  increase  the  salaries  so  may  we 
raise  the  entrance  requirements. 

But  whatever  the  salaries  may  be,  we 
can  choose  the  best  material  from  that 
which  is  available.  We  can  advertise  the 
class  in  high  schools,  academies,  and  col- 
leges, in  our  own  city;  we  can  maintain  so 
high  a  grade  of  instruction  and  such  a 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  in  the  class,  that  it  will 
become  its  own  best  advertisement 

The  library  is  a  civic  institution;  its 
work  is  social  as  well  as  educational  and 
candidates  chosen  for  the  class  must  be 
those  who  can  perform  this  service.  We 
want  young  women  who  can  recognise  the 
civic  idea,  the  fact  that  they  are  serving 
a  government,  not  as  political  grafters,  but 
as  men  in  battle  serve  their  country.  We 
want  the  young  women  with  broad  Bjm- 
pathies  and  broad  education  (this  by  the 
way  may  be  the  college  young  woman  or 
may  not  be),  young  women  of  culture,  who 
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haye  enthnBiasm,  book  loyers  of  course. 
As  a  rule  they  should  have  at  least  a  high 
school  course  and  not  be  over  thirty-fiye 
years  of  age.  At  that  age  one's  brain  paths 
haye  been  formed,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
make  new  ones.  A  woman  cannot  then 
easily  be  trained  in  technical  work,  and  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  unusual  personality,  she 
cannot  enjoy  being  directed  by  members  of 
the  staff  who  are  younger  than  she,  nor 
can  she  adapt  herself  to  the  freaks  and 
foibles  of  the  public  whom  she  must  senre 
with  graciousness. 

From  those  candidates  who  may  present 
themselyes  we  may  select  the  best  by 
means  of  systematic  marking  based  on  a 
written  test  and  on  personality  and  edu- 
cation. 

The  written  examination  is  by  no  means 
a  test  of  a  person's  fitness  to  do  library 
work,  but  it  is  a  safeguard,  not  so  much  for 
the  purpose  of  admitting  some,  as  to  keep 
others  out  A  failure  to  pass  a  written  ex- 
amination will  be  the  only  reason  accepted 
by  some  candidates  for  not  being  allowed 
to  enter  a  training  class.  It  should  be 
marked  not  so  much  on  accuracy  of  state- 
ment as  on  the  general  intelligence  shown 
in  the  manner  of  answering,  and  the  ex- 
aminations should  count  as  only  a  part, 
possibly  a  half,  of  the  mark  of  admission. 
With  this  should  be  ayeraged  a  mark  for 
personality  and  general  fitness. 

The  size  of  the  class  must  depend  upon 
the  probable  number  of  necessary  addi- 
tions to  the  staff  at  the  end  of  the  course, 
plus  a  certain  percentage  allowed  for  drop- 
ping out,  say  25  per  cent  Until  we  can 
offer  higher  salaries  we  are  not  warranted 
in  asking  a  tuition  fee.  If  tuition  is 
charged  the  class  is  at  liberty  to  go  to 
other  libraries  for  positions;  there  is  no 
obligation  to  the  library  giving  the  training. 
The  course  must  then  be  broadened  to  that 
of  a  library  school,  including  instruction  in 
methods  of  libraries  other  than  the  one 
concerned. 

In  planning  the  curriculum,  we  must  con- 
ilder  the  mental  equipment  of  the  students 
upon  entrance  and  the  kind  of  work  for 
which  they  are  to  be  prepared.  Eihtrance 
requirement  should  be  such  that  purely  cul- 


tural studies  will  not  be  necessary.  The 
curriculum  should  include  technical  studies 
such  as  order  routine,  cataloging,  classifi- 
cation, business  methods,  etc.,  studies  in 
book  selection  and  distribution,  and  lec- 
tures on  and  inyestigation  of  ciyic  affairs, 
with  emphasis  on  book  selection  and  ciyic 
affairs. 

Fortunately  the  library  profession  is  com- 
ing to  recognize  the  fact  that  while  knowl- 
edge of  technical  library  work  is  necessary 
it  by  no  means  constitutes  all  the  equip- 
ment of  a  library  assistant 

A  large  number  of  the  assistants  in  a 
large  library  system  are  concerned  in  work 
with  the  public,  and  in  whateyer  depart- 
ment they  are  engaged  they  must  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  that  all  the  work  of  the  li- 
brary is  for  the  people,  whether  it  be  di- 
rect or  indirect,  and  to  work  intelligently 
for  them,  there  must  be  an  understanding 
of  their  interests  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  liye. 

More  important  than  a  knowledge  of 
Watts'  Bibliography  is  a  study  of  the  peo- 
ple of  a  city,  their  nationalities,  their  in- 
terests, their  habits  and  conditions  of  Hying, 
a  knowledge  of  the  city  goyemment  and  in- 
stitutions, what  the  city  is  doing  for  its 
people  in  open  air  schools,  special  schools 
for  the  blind  and  deaf,  playgrounds,  hos- 
pitals, free  lectures,  juyenile  court  There 
should  be  a  study  of  the  social  settlements, 
religious  organizations  and  their  charitable 
work,  the  work  of  the  United  Charities, 
business  houses  conducting  social  welfare 
work,  and  all  organizations  that  are  aim- 
ing for  social  betterment 

The  courses  in  book  selection  should  be 
giyen  considerable  time.  The  library  as- 
sistants should  know  their  stock  in  trade 
as  a  merchant  knows  his  wares,  cultlyating 
the  ability  to  understand  what  will  best 
satisfy  the  needs  of  their  patrons. 

Technical  courses  in  a  training  class  . 
need  not  be  as  extensiye  as  in  a  library 
school,  because  a  certain  definite  library 
with  certain  fixed  methods  is  to  be  senred. 
Increased  knowledge  necessary  to  rise  to 
higher  positions  may  come  with  experience 
and  indiyidual  study. 

Instruction  should  be  given  by  those  ac- 
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tually  engaged  in  the  work  to  be  taught; 
otherwise  the  instruction  may  be  theoretic- 
al and  not  practical.  For  example,  it  is 
difficult  for  one  not  doing  reference  work 
to  know  new  reference  books  and  new 
problems. 

A  part  of  the  director's  work  should  be 
to  correlate  these  studies,  to  learn  by  fre- 
quent quizzes  whether  the  students  are 
digesting  what  they  have  been  taught,  and 
how  comprehensive  and  thorough  the  in- 
struction has  been.  She  should  be  able  al- 
ways to  supplement  the  instruction  with 
what  may  be  lacking.  She  alone,  knowing 
all  the  courses  given  to  the  students,  can 
understand  what  each  instructor  has 
omitted  on  the  supposition  that  it  may 
have  been  included  by  another  instructor. 

Another  important  work  of  the  director 
is  informal  individual  instruction  and  ad- 
vice, a  word  here  and  there,  given  at  the 
moment  the  need  occurs.  It  is  for  her  to 
impart  the  right  attitude  towards  the  work 
for  which  the  students  are  being  prepared, 
to  give  them  Joy  and  enthusiasm  in  their 
labor,  and  to  help  them  to  keep  in  mind 
the  meaning  of  it  all. 

Practice  work  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  library  should  be  an  important 
part  of  the  training,  if  properly  overseen 
and  conducted.  There  should  be  drills  in 
all  kinds  of  library  work  which  the  students 
are  capable  of  performing  without  detri- 
ment to  the  service,  and  there  should  be 
sufficient  repetition  so  that  the  methods 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  As  their 
courses  of  lectures  advance,  more  difficult 
work  should  be  given  them,  and  such  as 
will  test  their  ability  to  assimilate  their  in- 
struction. But  they  should  not  be  required 
to  do  such  drudgery  work  as  the  library 
needs  to  have  done,  long  after  they  have 
learned  all  there  is  to  learn  concerning  it, 
when  there  are  still  other  worlds  to  con- 
quer. 

To  get  the  most  out  of  the  practice  work, 
there  must  be  co-operation  of  the  heads  of 
departments,  an  appreciation  on  their  part 
that  this  is  Just  as  much  their  work  as  their 
regular  routine,  and  there  must  be  a  v^ll- 
ingness  to  give  their  time  to  its  direction. 

Details  regarding  length  of  courses,  ad- 


vanced classes,  hours  of  practice  work,  I 
have  not  considered.  They  are  governed 
by  local  conditions  and  needs,  but  are  sub- 
jects which  may  properly  be  brou^t  for- 
ward in  the  discussion  to  follow. 

In  opening  the  discussion  of  Miss  Smith's 
paper,  Arthur  E.  Bostwick  spoke  of  objec- 
tions to  training  classes  on  the  ground  that 
such  classes  were  not  exhaustively  trained. 
He  said,  "Knowledge  to  fit  needs  is  very 
useful  and  need  not  necessarily  be  super- 
ficial. What  we  need  to  do  is  to  make  sure 
that  assistants  understand  that  the  course 
means  partial  and  not  complete  knowl- 
edge." 

Paul  Blackwelder  emphasized  the  need 
for  some  lectures  on  cultural  subjects  be- 
fore the  training  classes. 

Henry  E.  Legler  said  the  recruits  to  the 
library  through  the  training  class  was  a 
valuable  stimulus  to  the  entire  staff. 

Miss  Anna  McC.  Beckley  of  the  Los  An- 
geles public  library  and  W.  F.  Clowdsley 
of  the  Stockton  public  library  told  of  the 
instruction  and  methods  of  obtaining  as- 
sistants in  their  respective  libraries. 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  impor- 
tance that  personality  and  general  fitness 
should  play  in  examinations  to  training 
classes.  Miss  Smith  said  she  believed  the 
written  examination  should  count  76  per 
cent  and  personality  25  per  cent. 

By  vote  of  the  Section,  the  By-law  on 
active  membership  was  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

''There  shall  be  two  kinds  of  member- 
ship, active  and  associate.  All  persons  be- 
longing to  the  faculties  of  library  schools, 
including  summer  schools,  or  who  are 
lecturers  for  regular  courses  of  three  or 
more  lectures  in  such  schools,  or  who  are  li- 
brary school  graduates  in  charge  of  training 
classes,  or  librarians  of  normal  schools  who 
are  conducting  classes  in  library  economy, 
are  eligible  for  active  membership,  includ- 
ing participation  in  the  business  of  the 
section." 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected 
as  follows:  Chairman,  Matthew  S.  Dud- 
geon. Wisconsin  free  library  commission; 
Vice-chairman.    Miss    Frances    J.    Olcott. 
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Carnegie  library,  Pittsburgh;  Secretary, 
Miss  Faith  E.  Smith,  Chicago  public  li- 
brary. Membership  Committee:  Miss 
Josephine  A.  Rathbone,  Pratt  Institute  li- 
brary school,  chairman;  Miss  June  R. 
Donnelly,  Drezel  Institute  library  school; 


Paul  Blackwelder,  St.  Louis  public  library. 
Program  Committee:  Miss  Mary  W.  Plum- 
mer.  New  York  library  school,  chairman; 
Miss  Mary  E.  Hazeltine,  .Wisconsin  library 
school;  Frank  K.  Walter,  New  York  SUte 
library  school. 


TRUSTEES'  SECTION 


(Hotel  Maryland,  May  20,  1911,  8:15  p.  m.) 

In  the  absence  of  the  officers  of  the  sec- 
tion. Judge  M.  T.  Owens,  of  Whlttier,  Cali- 
fornia, was  elected  temporary  chairman 
and  Miss  M.  E.  Ahem,  temporary  secre- 
tary. 

A.  E.  Bostwick  of  St.  Louis  outlined  the 
customs  of  trustees  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  He  showed  plainly  that  trustees 
and  librarians  have  certain  duties  in  com- 
mon which  each  is  to  perform  to  obtain 
certain  results.  The  trustees  should  decide 
the  general  policy  of  the  library  and  re- 
quire the  executive  officer  to  do  the  work, 
leaving  all  details  of  management  and  ad- 
ministration in  his  hands.  A  large  board 
in  unwieldy;  it  is  hard  to  obtain  a  quorum, 
and  in  most  cases  a  few  members  perform 
all  the  work,  so  it  is  better  to  have  a  small 
board  of  three,  or  five  persons  at  the  most. 

M.  S.  Dudgeon  outlined  conditions  in 
Wisconsin,  where  the  law  provides  five 
trustees,  one  from  the  school  authorities, 
one  from  the  council  and  three  appointed 
by  the  mayor.  R.  R.  Bowker  told  of  a 
board  of  50  members  in  the  Brooklyn  in- 
stitute of  natural  science,  where  a  few 
people  did  all  the  work  and  the  rest  gave 
consent  The  Brooklyn  public  library  has 
a  board  of  seven  managers,  which  in  Mr. 
Bowker's  opinion,  is  the  ideal  number. 

Judge  Rochester,  trustee  of  the  Seattle 
public  library,  told  of  their  board  of  seven 
trustees  appointed  for  the  special  purpose 
of  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  library. 
It  is  an  interested  board.  He  expressed 
himself  as  opposed  to  elective  officers  act- 
ing as  members,  as  it  is  likely  to  bring  in 
either  politics  or  friction  with  the  Council. 

Miss  Meeker  of  Pasadena  found  that 
lince  the  mayor  has  been  a  member  of 


their  board  they  had  had  much  more  at- 
tention and  interest  from  the  city  authori- 
ties than  before. 

Mr.  Greene  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  told  of  the 
confusion  at  present  arising  out  of  the 
commission  form  of  government  Trustees 
were  formerly  elected  and  the  board  was 
usually  used  as  a  kindergarten  for  those 
who  wished  to  enter  politics.  He  was  op- 
posed to  small  boards,  since  they  usually 
resolved  themselves  into  a  one-man  power. 

S.  H.  Ranck  of  Grand  Rapids  spoke  of 
the  success  of  their  elective  board.  They 
had  no  failure  for  lack  of  quorum  and  the 
election  of  trustees  aroused  general  inter- 
est in  the  library. 

Judge  Owens  of  Whittier  cited  a  remark- 
able instance  where  no  politics  entered  in- 
to any  branch  of  the  city  government  This 
year  the  library  tax  is  75  cents  per  capita 
of  the  inhabitants;  next  year  it  will  be  |1. 

Henry  E.  Legler  of  Chicago  advocated  a 
board  of  nine  for  large  libraries,  as  it  gave 
more  material  from  which  to  form  commit- 
tees and  made  it  unnecessary  to  burden 
any  one  member  with  all  the  work. 

Mr.  Newmark,  president  of  the  Los  An- 
geles board,  told  of  the  five  trustees  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor.  They  had  recently 
taken  their  library  out  from  under  munici- 
pal civil  service. 

P.  B.  Wright  outlined  the  civil  service 
scheme  of  the  Los  Angeles  library,  where 
the  librarian  and  the  staff  are  exempt  from 
municipal  civil  service.  Mr.  Giffen,  trustee 
of  the  Los  Angeles  public  library,  pointed 
out  the  new  hope  for  better  things  in  Los 
Angeles  and  spoke  of  the  good  qualities  of 
the  present  board,  which  was  likely  to  re- 
main for  some  time.  Los  Angeles  has  four 
cents  on  the  dollar  for  library  purposes. 
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Judge  Rochester  of  Seattie  spoke  of  the 
tremendous  improvement  that  had  been 
made  in  the  service  of  the  Seattle  public 
library  since  the  \ibrar7  has  been  exempted 
from  municipal  civil  service.    Mr.  Legler 


told  of  the  efficiency  records  in  the  Chicago 
public  library  and  was  quite  positive  in  the 
good  results  that  were  coming  from  the 
use  of  these.  The  meeting  was  not  large, 
but  full  of  interest. 


PUBUC  DOCUMENTS  ROUND  TABLE 


The  Public  Documents  Round  Table  was 
called  to  order  by  George  S.  Godard,  state 
librarian  of  Connecticut,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  public  documents,  at  8:36 
p.  m.,  Friday,  May  19,  in  the  private  din- 
ing-room of  the  Hotel  Maryland.  Samuel 
H.  Ranck,  librarian  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
public  library,  also  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  public  documents,  was  chosen 
secretary. 

The  prevailing  interest  in  public  docu- 
ments was  made  very  evident  by  the  large 
number  of  librarians  present 

The  secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents,  Mr.  August 
Donath,  expressing  his  regret  at  not  being 
able  to  be  present  to  participate  in  the 
proceedings,  as  he  believed  it  would  bet- 
ter serve  the  interests  of  the  office  of  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents  and  the  libra- 
ries in  whose  behalf  this  office  was  origi- 
nally created  if  this  representative  of  the 
government  could  meet  with  the  librarians 
and  talk  over  the  needs  and  hopes  of  the 
library  world. 

As  Mr.  Donath's  paper  concerning  the 
Public  Documents  situation  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
with  accompanying  suggestions,  had  not 
been  received,  the  attention  of  the  meet- 
ing was  devoted  to  some  of  the  letters 
which  have  been  received  by  the  com- 
mittee and  the  questions  asked  by  those 
present 

The  first  letter  read  was  from  Mr.  Ernest 
Bruncken,  assistant  register  of  copyrights 
and  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  public 
documents,  who  was  unable  to  be  present 
In  this  letter  Mr.  Bruncken  repeated  his 
suggestions  made  at  the  Public  Documents 
Round    Table   at    Mackinac   Island,   viz.: 


That  provision  should  be  made  whereby  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  can  issue  a 
bulletin  daily,  or  at  least  three  times  a 
week,  showing  all  the  new  publications  of 
the  departments  of  government,  especially 
during  a  session  of  Congress,  which  bulle- 
tin would  be  promptly  and  regularly  sent 
to  the  larger  libraries  in  order  that  libra- 
rians may  know  what  has  been  officially 
published  and  endeavor  to  secure  such  as 
they  require  either  from  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Documents  or  through  their  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress.  Such  a  list 
would  enable  our  librarians  to  secure 
needed  documents  very  shortly  after  men- 
tion had  been  made  of  them  in  the  daily 
press.  The  publication  of  such  a  list  is 
very  much  needed  and  would  without 
doubt  do  much  in  simplifying  the  whole 
document  question. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Hitt,  state  libra- 
rian of  Washington,  which  was  discussed 
by  Mrs.  H.  P.  Davison,  librarian  of  the  San 
Diego  public  library  and  by  Mr.  Eaias  J. 
Lien,  state  librarian  of  Minnesota,  the  rec- 
ommendation of  Mr.  Bruncken  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  meeting  unanimously. 

The  Committee  on  public  documents 
summarized  this  recommendation  and  the 
debate  on  the  same  in  the  following  reso- 
lution, which  it  reported  to  the  council, 
where  it  was  adopted. 

As  many  librarians  are  seriously  handi- 
capped in  their  reference  work  through  lack 
of  definite  information  as  to  what  publica- 
tions have  been  issued  by  the  several  de- 
partments at  Washington,  until  the  receipt 
of  the  Monthly  catalogue  of  government 
publications,  which  is  not  published  until 
several  weeks  after  the  period  covered  by 
each  issue, 
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RESOLVED,  that  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  be  respectfully  urged  to  pub- 
lish, if  possible,  a  daily  or  weekly  check- 
list of  all  such  government  publications 
issued  by  the  several  departments  at  Wash- 
ington. Through  such  a  check-list  libra- 
rians will  be  informed  concerning  the 
many  documents  and  reports  now  called 
for,  having  been  mentioned  in  the  daily 
press.  We  believe  that  this  early  infor- 
mation should  be  regularly  supplied  to  de- 
pository libraries  also. 

The  secretary  then  read  a  letter  from 
Mr.  J.  David  Thompson,  chief  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  documents  in  the  Library  of  Ck>n- 
gress,  another  member  of  the  Committee 
on  public  documents,  expressing  his  regret 
that  he  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the 
meeting.  Mr.  Thompson  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Monthly  list  of  state 
publications  with  its  several  subject  in- 
dexes had  involved  a  great  deal  more  labor 
than  was  anticipated,  as  several  of  the 
states  have  been  rendering  but  very  little 
assistance.  Mr.  Thompson  stated  that  al- 
though this  Monthly  list  is  now  well 
started,  largely  through  his  constant  per- 
sonal attention,  its  continuance  is  likely  to 
depend  on  the  extent  to  which  state  libra- 
rians assist  the  Library  of  Congress  by 
seeing  that  the  Library  of  Congress  re- 
ceives all  of  the  material  issued  by  their 
respective  state  governments.  This  closer 
cooperation  by  the  states  is  all  the  more 
necessary  now  that  the  preparation  of  the 
Monthly  list  must  soon  become  a  part  of 
the  routine  work  of  the  office. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Adam  J.  Strohm,  libra- 
rian of  the  public  library,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
it  was  voted  unanimously  that  we  express 
our  appreciation  to  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress and  the  chief  of  Division  of  docu- 
ments for  the  preparation  and  publication 
of  the  Monthly  list  of  state  publications 
and  that  we  express  the  hope  that  the  sev- 
eral states  will  send  their  documents 
promptly  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress  so 
that  all  the  official  documents  issued  by 
each  state  will  be  promptly  included  in 
the  Monthly  list  of  state  publications,  and 
also  in  order  that  the  necessary  Library  of 


Congress  cards  can  be  made  directly  from 
the  documents  themselves. 

A  roll-call  by  states  was  taken  in  which 
it  was  shown  that  a  large  number  of  states 
were  represented.  In  every  case  the  per- 
son answering  from  a  state  promised  to  do 
his  utmost  to  assist  in  making  the  Monthly 
list  of  state  publications  as  complete  as 
possible  so  far  as  his  particular  state  was 
concerned. 

The  last  letter  read  by  the  secretary  was 
from  Mr.  Lawrence  J.  Burpee,  librarian  of 
the  Carnegie  library,  Ottawa,  Canada,  in 
which  he  proposed  and  advocated  an  ex- 
tension of  the  distribution  of  United  States 
public  documents  so  as  to  include  various 
libraries  in  the  Dominion,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  distribution  of  Canadian  public 
documents  so  as  to  include  various  libra- 
ries in  the  United  States. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hitt,  of  Washington, 
it  was  unanimously  voted  to  endorse  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  later 
adopted  by  the  Council. 

At  a  time  when  the  advantages  of  reci- 
procity in  trade  have  been  recognized  by 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  it  is  appro- 
priate that  steps  should  be  taken  to  bring 
about  something  in  the  nature  of  reci- 
procity in  public  documents,  as  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  issues  an- 
nually a  large  number  of  public  documents 
that  would  be  of  service  to  Canadian  pub- 
lic libraries;  and  similarly  the  Government 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  issues  many 
publications  that  would  be  of  value  in  the 
United  States: 

RESOLVED,  that  representations  be 
made  to  the  two  governments  looking  to- 
ward the  adoption  of  some  plan  by  which 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents  at  Wash- 
ington, or  some  other  official,  could  be 
made  an  agent  for  the  distribution  of  Ca- 
nadian public  documents  to  American  li- 
braries, and  the  King's  Printer  at  Ottawa 
an  agent  for  the  distribution  of  United 
States  public  documents  to  Canadian  libra- 
ries. 

Adjourned. 


ATTENDANCE  SUMMARIES 


By  Position  and  Sex 


Men  Women  Total 


Trustees    18 

Commissioners    4 

Chief  Librarians  58 

AsslsUnts    23 

Library  Schools  

Commercial  Agents  8 

Others   29 

Total    140 


9 

27 

8 

12 

102 

160 

261 

274 

Ji 

2 

8 

70 

99 

_—  ^^_ 

442 


682 


By  Geographical  Sections 
6  of  the  6  New  England  States  sent. . .  .30 


f( 


6  North  Atlantic  States  and 


2 

6  South-eastern    States 

.....        ^w  m 

sent. .  2 

7 

7  North  Central  States 

"  ..  73 

3 

7  South  Central  States 

"  ..  16 

6 

9  Western  States 

*  ..  20 

4 

8  Pacific  States 

"  ..371 

Canada 

"   ..     3 

England 

"  ..     2 

Russia 

"  ..     1 

Total   ..N 

682 

By  states 

Ala.  ... 

I  m 

32 

Ariz.    .. 

1  Ind 

Ark.    . . 

2  la 

Cal.   ... 

332   Kas 

Col.   . . . 

7   Me 

Conn.    . 

1  Md 

D.  of  C 6  Mass 25 

Oa 1    Mich .     6 


Minn 11    S.  C 1 

Mo 13    Tex 3 

Neb 6    Vt    2 

N.  J 2   Wash 24 

N.  Y 36   Wis 6 

N.  D 3    Canada    3 

Ohio    9   England  2 

Okla.    1   Russia    1 

Ore 14  

Pa 19  Total    682 

R.  1 1 


By  libraries 

Libraries  having  five  or  more  represents- 

tiyes: 

Brooklyn  Public  L 18 

California  State  L., 16 

California,  Uniyersity  of,  L. 13 

Chicago  Public  L.   6 

Denver  Public  L I 

Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University  L 8 

Long  Beach  Public  L 8 

Los  Angeles  Public  L 79 

Minneapolis  Public  L 6 

Monrovia  Public  L 6 

Oakland  Free  L 7 

Pasadena  Public  L 22 

Pittsburgh,  Carnegie  L.  12 

Pomona  Public  L.   . .  5 

Portland  L.  Association  7 

Redlands,  A.  K.  Smiley  Public  L 5 

Riverside  Public  L 10 

St.  Louis  Public  L 5 

Seattle  Public  L 11 
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AbbreviationB:  F.,  Free;  P.,  Public;  L., 
Library;  In.,  Librarian;  asst,  AaalBtant; 
tni8..  Trustee;  ref.,  Reference;  caclgr., 
Cataloger;  Br.,  Branch;  Sch.,  School. 

Aberdein,  Ethel,  asat  P.  L.,  Riverside,  Cal. 

y  Adams,  Amy  W.,  asst.  Br.  Dept.,  P.  L., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Adams,  Edna  C,  asst.  Wts.  State  Hist.  Soc. 
L.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Adams,  Jean,  Anaheim,  Cal. 

Ahem,  Mary  Eileen;  Editor  "Public  Libra- 
ries," Chicago,  III. 

Albers,  Elise,  training  class  P.  L.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

y  Allen,  Marina  D.,  asst  P.  L.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Allin,  Eugenia,  organizer  Illinois  L.  Exten- 
sion Commission,  Decatur,  111. 

Allison,  Harriet  C,  asst  catlgr.  P.  L., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Anderson,  John  R.,  bookseller,  67  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Andrews,  Clement  W.,  In.  The  John  Crerar 
L.,  Chicago,  ni. 

Andrews,  Jesselyn,  asst  prin.  catlg.  dept, 
P.  L.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Andrus,  Gertrude  E.,  supt  child,  dept,  P. 
L,.  Seattle,  Wash. 

c  y  Antony,  Grace,  27  E.  46th  St,  New  York 
City. 

Armstrong,  Miss  J.,  Hollywood,  Cal. 

Arries,  Leo  W.,  In.  East  Pasadena  Br.,  P. 
L.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

c  y  Auerbach,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

cyAuerbach,  £3sa  L.,  asst  Montague  Br., 
P.  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Babcock,  Julia  G.,  Los  Angeles  Academy, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Babcock,  Nina,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Bailey,  Zita  G.,  asst.  P.  L.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Baldwin,  Clara  F.,  sec'y  Minnesota  P.  L. 
Commission,  St  Paul,  Minn. 

Bankson,  Georgetta,  asst  P.  L.,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

Barker,  Beatrice  J.,  catlgr.  Univ.  of  Oregon 
L.,  Eugene,  Ore. 


Barmby,  Miss  M.,  county  dept,  F.  L.,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 
Barnes,  Cornelia  S.,  asst  P.  L.,  Denver, 

Col. 
Bamett,    Margaret   Adelle,    In.    F.    P.   L., 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
Barnwell,  W.  J.  E.,  asst.  In.  P.  L.,  Cincin- 
nati, O. 
Barton,  Edmund  M.,  In.  emeritus.  Am.  An- 
tiquarian Soc.  L.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Barton,  F.  S.,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 
Bass,   Harriet  E.,  Philander  Smith   Coll., 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Bates,  Mrs.  Blanche,  In.  P.  L.,  Modesto,  Cal. 
y  Beale,  Emily  A.,  child.  In.  Homewood  Br., 

Carnegie  L.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Bean,  Mary  R.,  training  class  P.  L.,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
Beckley,  Anna  McC,  prin.  ref.  dept,  P.  L., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Beckley,   Stella,  prin.  child,  dept,   P.  L., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Bedinger,  Sarah  E.,  In.  Beale  Memorial  L., 

Bakersfield,  Cal. 
Bell,  Anna  M.,  asst  P.  L.,  Corona,  Cal. 
Bell,  Charles  W.,  ex-offlcio  trus.  State  L., 

Pasadena,  Cal. 
Best,  Charlotte  S.,  asst  schools  div.,  P.  L., 

Seattle,  Wash. 
Bevans,  Mary  M.,  1232  S.  Bonnie  Brae  St, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Bigley,  Winifred  H.,  asst  Univ.  of  CaU- 

fomia  L.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Birdsall,  Mary  J.,  In.  Dean  Hobbs  Blanch- 

ard  Memorial  L.,  Santa  Paula,  Cal. 
Blackwelder,  Paul,  asst.  In.  P.  L.,  St  Louis, 

Mo. 
Blanchard,  Mrs.  Anne  L.,  shelf  lister.  State 

L.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Blanchard,   M.    Gertrude,   child.    In.   Law- 

renceville  Br.,  Carnegie  L.,  Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 
Blanchard,  Sarah  E.,  Santa  Paula,  Cal. 
Bonnett,  Marguerite,   ref.   dept,  Carnegie 

L.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Bostwick,  Arthur  E.,  In.  P.  L.,  St  Louis, 

Mo. 
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yBowker,  R.  R.,  editor  "Library  Journal/* 
New  York  City. 

y  Bowker,  Mrs.  R.  R.,  New  York  City. 

Brittain,  Caroline  M.,  asst.  P.  L.,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

Broad,  Mrs.  Florence  S.,  training  class  P. 
L.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Brooks,  L.  May,  asst.  In.  Leland  Stanford 
Jr.  Univ.  L.,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 

y  Brown,  Alice  Harris,  In.  125th  St.  Br.,  P. 
L.,  New  York  City. 

Brown,  Charles  H.,  asst.  In.  P.  L.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Brown,  Charlotte  M.,  In.  Univ.  of  Southern 
California  L.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Brown,  Demarchus  C,  In.  State  L.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

c  y  Brown,  Gertrude  L.,  asst.  P.  L.,  EiVans- 
ton.  111. 

Brown,  Henry  J.,  member  firm  B.  F. 
Stevens  &  Brown,  London,  Eng. 

Brown,  Margaret  W.,  In.  Traveling  L.  Iowa 
L.  Commission,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Brown,  May,  asst.  P.  L.,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 

Brown,  Walter  L.,  In.  P.  L.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Brown,  Willie  Elise,  Chariton,  la. 

Brown,  Zaidee  M.,  agent  F.  P.  L.  Com- 
mission, Boston,  Mass. 

Browne,  Miss  Florence  E.,  child.  In.  F.  L., 
Oakland,  Cal. 

Browne,  Francis  F..  editor  "The  Dial," 
Chicago,  111. 

Brownson,  Gladys,  In.  Throop  Polytechnic 
Inst.  L.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Brunson,  EHla  C,  asst.  P.  L.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Buell,  Frederick  F.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Bumstead,  Frank  M.,  in  charge  Binding 
Dept.,  Univ.  of  California  L.,  Berkeley, 
Cal. 

Burgess,  Lizzie,  P.  L.,  Riverside,  Cal. 

Bums,  Agnes  T.,  Monrovia,  Cal. 

Bums,  Anna  R.,  asst.  P.  L.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Burpee,  Lawrence  J.,  In.  Carnegie  L., 
Ottawa,  Ont 

Burrell,  Norma,  In.  P.  L.,  Hanford,  Cal. 

Cadmus,  Laura,  asst.  P.  L.,  Long  Beach. 
Cal. 

Cady,  Anna  B.,  ex-ln.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Campbell,  Robert  A.,  head  leg.  and  munici- 
pal ref.  dept.  State  L.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


Canright,  Grace  M.,  asst.  P.  L.,  Pasadena, 

Cal. 
Camahan,  H.  L,^  trus.  P.  L.,  Riverside,  Cal. 
Carr,  Eunice,  training  class  P.  L.,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 
Carr,  Henry  J.,  In.  P.  L.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Carr,  Mrs.  Henry  J.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Carroll,  Ethel,  In.  P.  L.,  Oxnard,  Cal. 
Carson,  Jessie  M.,  child.  In.  P.  L.,  Tacoma, 

Wash. 
Carson,  Mildred,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Carter,  Mrs.  C.  W.,  trus.,  Grinnell,  la. 
Carter,  Nano,  asst.  P.  L..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Cartter,   Mabel   G.,   training  class    P.    L., 

Monrovia,  Cal. 
Caruthers,  EHeanor  W.,  asst.  ref.  dept.  P. 

L.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Carwyle,  Eloise,  asst.  P.  L.,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal. 
Casey,  Charlotte,  In.  City  School  L.,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
Caswell,  Leona,  asst.  P.  L.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
Chamberlain,     Arthur     Henry,     Professor 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Chapin,  Artena  M.,  In.  A.  K.  Smiley  P.  L., 

Redlands,  Cal. 
Chapin,  Emma  M.,  In.  P.  L.,  Geneseo,  111. 
Chapman,  Lila  May,  In.  P.  L.,  Birmingham, 

Ala. 
Chivers,  Cedric,  bookbinder,  911-13  Atlantic 

Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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ton State  Univ.  L.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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y  McDowell,  Grace  E.,  In.  Brownsyille  Br. 

P.  L.,  Brookl3m.  N.  Y. 
McEwer,  Mrs.  Mary  J..  In.  P.  L..  Visalia, 

Cal. 
McFadden,  Jeannette  E.,  In.  P.  L.,  Santa 

Ana,  Cal. 
McFarland,  Andrea,  asst.  A.  K.  Smiley  P. 

L.,  Redlands,  Cal. 
McFarland,  Isabel,  asst.  P.  L.,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal. 
McGinley,  Nell,  In.  F.  P.  L.,  San  Jos6,  Cal. 
McKinley,   Mary   L.,    In.    P.   L.,   Redondo 

Beach,  Cal. 
MacLachlan,    Margaret,    head    circulating 

dept.,  L.  Assn.,  Portland,  Ore. 
McMillan,   Adella,   asst.   P.   L.,   Pasadena, 

Cal. 
McMillan,  Agnes,  asst  In.  P.  L.,  Alhambra, 

Cal. 
McPherson,  Margaret,  asst.  P.  L.,  Vallejo, 

Cal. 
Macpherson,  Maud  R,  In.  P.  L.,  Hoquiam, 

Wash. 
Madison,  Anne,  In.  Angelus  University  L., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Marshall,  Mrs.  C.  D.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Marvin,   Cornelia,   sec'y   Oregon  L.   Com- 
mission, Salem,  Ore. 
Mason,  Dora  L.,  asst.  P.  L.,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal. 
Mast,  Maude  L.,  asst  P.  L.,  Pomona,  Cal. 
y  Matthews,  Harriet  L.,  In.   P.  L.,   Lynn, 

Mass. 
Maxwell,  Minnie,  In.  P.  L.,  Fullerton,  Cal. 
Maynard,  Olyde,  asst.  In.  Pomona  Coll.  L., 

Claremont,  Cal. 
Mecum,  Frances,  asst.  Univ.  of  California 

L.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Meeker,  Anna  L.,  tnis.  P.  L.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Meissner,  Josephine  O.,  circulation  In. 
Univ.  of  Washington  L.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Mel,  Clara  F.,  asst.  catlgr.  P.  L.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Melzer,  Margaret,  prin.  fiction  dept  P.  L., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

c  y  Merrill,  Bertha  H.,  book  buyer  P.  L.  of 
Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

cy  Merrill,  Mrs.  Elmily  A.,  12  Ashburton 
Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

Metz,  Corinne  A.,  In.  Brumback  L.,  Van 
Wert,  O. 


Milam,  Carl  H.,  sec'y  Ind.  P.  L.  Commis- 
sion, Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Millard,  Jessie  H..  child.  In.  L.  Assoc..  Port- 
land, Ore. 

Miller.  Kathleen  M.,  asst.  P.  L.,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

Minier,  Sara  B.,  Pomona,  Cal. 

Mitchell,  Sydney  B..  head  order  dept.  Le- 
land  Stanford  Jr.  Univ.  L.,  Stanford 
University.  Cal. 

Molony,  Margaret  V..  asst.  P.  L..  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

Monfort,  Jessie  M.,  in  charge  Bureau  of  in- 
formation. Pasadena.  Cal. 

Monroe.  Miss  K.  A..  In.  P.  L..  Ontario.  Cal. 

Montgomery,  Jessie,  Decatur,  111. 

Moody,  Katharine  T.,  ref.  In.  P.  L..  St 
Louis,  Mo. 

Morford.  Alice  M.,  In.  Carnegie  L.,  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Morgan,  Ella  S.,  In.  High  Sch.  L.,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

Mosse,  Elfle  A.,  In.  P.  L.,  Santa  Monica, 
Cal. 

y  Moulton,  John  G.,  In.  P.  L..  Haverhill, 
Mass. 

Moyle.  Katharine,  asst  P.  L.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Munson,  Ida  G.,  catlgr.  P.  L.,  Sacramento, 
Cal. 

Naismith.  Mary  A.,  asst.  P.  L.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Nemey,  May  C,  asst  State  L.,  Sacramento, 
Cal. 

Newell,  Ray  N.,  AUanUc  City,  N.  J. 

Newmark,  Henry  M.,  trus.  P.  L.,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

Nutting,  George  E.,  In.  P.  L..  Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

Nutting,  Mrs.  George  E.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Oakley,  Minnie  M.,  asst.  In.  P.  L.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

O'Donnell,  James  L.,  trus.  P.  L.,  Joliet,  111. 

cyOgden,  Lucy,  asst  L.  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Olcott,  Frances  J.,  director  Training  Sch. 
for  Children's  Librarians,  Carnegie  L., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Oldaker,  Eva  P.,  asst.  P.  L.,  San  Ber- 
nardino, Cal. 

Orendorff,  Ida  M.,  child.  In.  P.  L.,  Whittier, 
Cal. 
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Osborae,  Ruth  B.,  catlgr.  P.  L.,  Pasadena, 

Cal. 
Ott,  Mabel,  asst.  In.  A.  K.  Smiley  P.  L., 

Redlands,  Cal. 
Ott,  Susanna  C,  asst  P.  L.,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal. 
Owens,  M.  T.,  trus.  P.  L.,  Whittler,  Cal. 
Paddock, -Alice  M.,  In.  P.  L.,  Jamestown, 

N.  D. 
Parsons,  Mildred  P.,  1430  W.  27th  St.,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
c  7  Patten,  Frank  C,  In.  Rosenberg  L.,  Oal- 

Teston,  Tex. 
Peacock,  Joseph  L.,  In.  Memorial  and  L. 

Assn.,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
Peoples,   W.   T.,   In.   Mercantile  L.,  New 

York  City. 
Peoples,  Mrs.  W.  T.,  New  York  City. 
Perry,  Elizabeth,  asst.  P.  L.,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal. 
Peter,  Ida,  P.  L.,  Riverside,  Cal. 
Phelan,  John  F.,  Supt.  of  branches,  P.  L., 

Chicago,  111. 
Phelps,  Edith  Allen,  In.  Carnegie  L.,  Ok- 
lahoma City,  Okla. 
Phillips,  Oliye  M.,  asst  P.  L.,  Pasadena, 

Cal. 
Pierce,  Mrs.  Edward  T.,  trus.  P.  L.,  Sierra 

Madre,  Cal. 
Pinney,  Grace  E.,  asst.  P.  L.,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal. 
Pollard,  Ruth  L.,  training  class  P.  L.,  Mon- 

roYla,  Cal. 
Poole,  Franklin  O.,  In.  Assn.  of  the  Bar  L., 

New  York  City. 
Potter,  H.  J.,  trus.  P.  L.,  Sierra  Madre,  Cal. 
Proctor,  Alvara  R.,   asst.   P.  L.,   Seattle, 

Wash. 
yPronty,  Louise,  custodian  West  End  Br. 

P.  L.,  Boston,  Mass. 
ProTlnes,   Cornelia   D.,   P.    L.,   San   Luis 

Obispo,  Cal. 
Pugsley,  Maud  M.,  In.  P.  L.,  Little  Rock, 

Ark. 
Quayle,  Charles,  trus.  F.  L.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Ranck,  Samuel  H.,  In.  P.  L.,  Grand  Rapids, 

Mich. 
yRathbone,   Josephine   A.,   asst.   director 

Pratt  Inst  L.  Sch.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Reagan,  Ida  M.,  In.  P.  L.,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 
Reed,  Lois  A.,  asst.  In.  Uniy.  of  Rochester 

L.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Reeyes,  Mrs.  Kate  K.,  asst  In.  111.  State 

L.,  Springfield,  111. 
cyRemann,    Henry    C,    In.    Lincoln    L., 

Springfield,  111. 
Reynolds,  Lillian  V.  O.,  asst  P.  L.,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
Richardson,  Rey.  C.  F.,  trus.  P.  L.,  Azusa, 

Cal. 
Ripley,  Lauren  W.,  In.  P.  L.,  Sacramento, 

Cal. 
Roberts,  Jeanette,  In.  P.  L.,  Champaign,  111. 
Robinson,  Charlotte  G.,  In.  State  Normal 

Sch.  L.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
Robinson,  Mabel  F.,  asst  Osterhout  F.  L., 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Rochester,  G.  A.  C,  trus.  P.  L.,  Seattle, 

Wash. 
Ross,  Jean  F.,  asst  State  L.,  Sacramento, 

Cal. 
Rowell,  Clara  M.,  asst.  P.  L.,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal. 
Rowell,  J.  C,  In.  Uniy.  of  California  L., 

Berkeley,  Cal. 
Rowell,  Mrs.  J.  C,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Royce,  Lena  M.,  In.  San  Pedro  Br.  P.  L., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
c  y  Ruckteshler,   N.   Louise,   In.    Guernsey 

Mem.  L.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
Russ,  Nellie  M.,  In.  P.  L.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
Russell,   Alma    M.,   catlgr.   Provincial   L., 

Victoria,  B.  C. 
Sawyer,  Anna  L.,  In.  Margaret  Carnegie 

L.,  Mills  College,  Cal. 
Scales,  Katherine,  asst.  P.  L.,  Long  Beach, 

Cal. 
Scherer,  J.  A.  B.,  President  Throop  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
Scheuble,  Alma  B.,  asst  P.  L.,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal. 
Scholefleld,  Ethelbert  O.  S.,  In.  Provincial 

L.,  Victoria,  B.  C. 
Seegmiller,  F.  M.,  WhitUer,  Cal. 
Seely,  Blanche  M.,  In.  Pillsbury  Br.  P.  L., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Severance,  Henry  O.,  In.  Univ.  of  Missouri 

L.,  Columbia,  Mo. 
Severance,  Mrs.  Henry  O.,  Columbia,  Mo. 
Shaw,  Theodore  L.,  rep.  Houghton,  Mifflin 

&  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Sheldon,  Mrs.  C.  G.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Sheldon,  Helen  G.,  asst  Univ.  of  California 

L.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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Sherwood,  Mrs.  G.  W.,  tnis.  P.  L.,  Fuller- 
ton,  Cal. 

c  y  Silsbee,  Mrs.  Alice  M.,  Watertown, 
Mass. 

Simms,  Clara  A.,  asst.  sec'y  A.  L.  A.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

c  7  Skinner,  EHizabetli  M.,  In.  Bay  Ridge  Br. 
P.  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Skinner,  Winifred  E.,  In.  Throop  Acad.  L., 
Pasadena,  Cal. 

Slade,  Mrs.  Louise  F.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Small,  A.  J.,  law  In.  Iowa  State  L.,  Des 
Moines,  la. 

Small,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Smith,  Arthur  B.,  Univ.  of  California  L., 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

Smith,  Charles  Wesley,  Jr.,  asst.  In.  Univ. 
of  Washington  L.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Smith,  Faith  E.,  director  training  class,  P. 
L.,  Chicago,  111. 

Smith,  Florence  S.,  head  circulation  dept, 
P.  L.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Smith,  Mrs.  M.  F.,  5401  Ingleside  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, ni. 

Smith,  Mary  E.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Mary  P.,  In.  P.  L.,  Alhambra. 
Cal. 

Smith,  Maud  M.,  asst.  catlgr.  P.  L.,  St. 
Paul,  Bfinn. 

Smith,  Susan  T.,  asst.  State  L.,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

Smith,  Van  Tyne,  asst.  P.  L.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Snipes,  Mayme  C,  In.  P.  L.,  Plainfield,  Ind. 

Solis-Cohen,  Leon  M.,  In.  Brownsville  Br. 
P.  L..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Speck,  Mrs.  Laura,  asst  P.  L.,  St  Louis, 
Mo. 

Spencer,  Helen  H.,  asst  Hollywood  Br.  P. 
L.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Stansbury,  Alta  L.,  In.  P.  L.,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

Steams,  Minnie,  In.  P.  L.,  Santa  Maria, 
Cal. 

yStechert,  Mrs.  E!mma,  170  Mt.  Prospect 
Ato.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Steffa,  Julia,  In.  Pomona  Coll.  L.,  Clare- 
mont,  Cal. 

Steffens,  Laura,  2d  asst.  State  L.,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

Steffens,  Lincoln,  magazine  editor.  River- 
side, Cal. 


y  Steiner,  Bernard  C,  In.  Enoch  Pratt  F.  L., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Stilson,  S.  Ethel,  asst  P.  L.,  Brooklsm,  N.  Y. 

Strang,  Mary  L.,  In.  McClelland  P.  L., 
Pueblo,  Col. 

Stroh,  E.  F.,  In.  Academy  of  the  New 
Church  L.,  Bnm  Athyn,  Pa. 

Strohm,  Adam  J.,  In.  P.  L.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Strother,  Nell,  asst  P.  L.,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Sutlifr,  Helen  B.,  head  catlgr.  Leland  Stan- 
ford Jr.  Univ.  L.,  Stanford  University, 
Cal. 

Sutliff,  Mary  L.,  head  catlg.  dept.  State  L., 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

Swan,  H.  E.,  trus.  P.  L.,  Ontario,  Cal. 

Taber,  Grace  M.,  In.  P.  L.,  Corona,  Cal. 

yTaber,  Josephine,  Supt  of  Branches,  P. 
L.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Taylor,  Annie  M.,  In.  P.  L.,  Azusa,  Cal. 

c  y  Taylor,  Grace  A.,  asst.  Carroll  Park  Br. 
P.  L..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Taylor,  Mary  E.,  asst.  P.  L.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Taylor,  Nancy  E.,  asst.  P.  L.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Thomas,  Alta  N.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Thompson,  Adelaide  J.,  In.  P.  L.,  Jeffer- 
son City,  Mo. 

Thompson,  Laura  A.,  asst.  L.  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Thomburg,  Florence,  asst.  P.  L.,  Los  Ange- 
les, Cal. 

Thum,  William,  Mayor  of  Pasadena,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

Tolhurst,  Mrs.  Shelley,  trus.  P.  L.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Tollefson,  Marie,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Tower,  M.  B.,  Hollywood,  Cal. 

Tristram,  Elizabeth,  Lorain,  O. 

Trovillion,  Madge  M.,  asst.  111.  State  L., 
Springfield,  111. 

Tucker,  lone,  child.  In.  P.  L.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Tyler,  Alice  S.,  sec'y  Iowa  L.  Commission, 
Des  Moines,  la. 

Ulen,  Esther  C,  asst.  P.  L.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

y  Underbill,  Caroline  M.,  In.  P.  L.,  Utica, 
N.  Y. 

Utley,  George  B.,  sec'y  American  Library 
Association,  Chicago,  111. 

Utley,  Mrs.  George  B.,  5750  Madison  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 
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Utley,  Henry  M.,  In.  P.  L.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Utley,  Mra.  Henry  M.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Van  Deusen,  Marjorie,  asst.  In.  State  Nor- 
mal Sch.  L.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Van  Zolenburg,  Minnie,  asst  P.  L.,  River- 
side, Cal. 

Waddell,  Nina  T.,  In.  L.  Assn.,  La  JoUa,  Cal. 

Wade,  Edith  S.,  head  catlg.  dept,  P.  L., 
Troy,  N.  Y. 

Wagner,  Lila  R.,  asst.  P.  L.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Wakefield,  Bertha,  head  catlgr.  P.  L., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Wakefield,  M.  Ethelyn,  In.  High  Sch.  L., 
Pasadena,  Cal. 

Walker,  Ella  K.,  asst.  L.  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Walker,  Mrs.  Jennie  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

y  Wallace,  Charlotte  E.,  Supt.  of  circula- 
tion, P.  L.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

y  Wallace,  H.  L.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Ward,  Mary,  Westtown,  Pa. 

Washburn,  Sherman,  trus.  P.  L.,  Pasadena, 
Cal. 

Waters,  Carrie  S.,  In.  P.  L.,  San  Bernar- 
dino, Cal. 

Watson,  William  R.,  In.  P.  L.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Watson,  Mrs.  W.  R.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Wescoat,  Margaret  L.,  auditor  P.  L.,  St 
Louis,  Mo. 

West,  Lucy  K.,  asst.  P.  L.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

West,  Mabel  G.,  In.  State  Normal  Sch.  Val- 
ley City.  N.  D. 

Wheat,  Edith  M.,  asst.  P.  L.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Wheatley,  Florence  B.,  In.  P.  L..  Sierra 
Madre,  Cal. 

Wheeler,  Benjamin  Ide,  President  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

c  Wheeler,  Susan  W.,  Rockland,  Mass. 

Whelan,  Katherine  M.,  asst  P.  L.,  Santa 
Monica,  Cal. 

Whltaker,  Alfred  E.,  Denver,  Col. 

Whitbeck,  Mrs.  Alice  6.,  In.  P.  L.,  Rich- 
mond, Cal. 


Whitcomb,  Adah  F.,  In.  Lincoln  Center  Br 

P.  L.,  Chicago,  111. 
White,  Grace  M.,  asst.  P.  L.,  Los  Angeles 

Cal. 
Whitney,  E.  Lee,  asst  In.  State  L.,  Mont 

pelier,  Vt. 
Whitten,  Kate  L.,  asst.  P.  L.,  Sacramento 

Cal. 
Whyte,    Florence,   asst    State   L.,    Sacra 

mento,  Cal. 
Wier,  L.  Louise,  asst.  P.  L.,  Pasadena,  Cal 
Willard,    EHisa   M.,   ref.    In.    Carnegie   L. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Williams,  A.  H.,  Vallejo,  Cal. 
Williams,  Mrs.  A.  H.,  Vallejo,  Cal. 
Williams,  Edgar,  Redlands,  Cal. 
Williams,  Lizzie  A.,  In.  P.  L.,  Maiden,  Mass. 
Williams.  Mary  F.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Williamson,  Dawn.  Pasadena,  Cal. 
Wilsey,  Delia,  asst  P.  L.,  Pomona,  Cal. 
Wilson,  Harry  G.,  sec'y  P.  L.,  Chicago,  111. 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Harry  G..  Chicago,  111. 
Wilson,  Ralph   H.,  bookseller,  30  Church 

St.,  New  York  City. 
WUich,  Elizabeth  M.,  ex-ln..  Canton,  Mass. 
Witham,  Mrs.  Ella  C.  trus.  P.  L.,  Glendale, 

Cal. 
Wolter,  Peter,  manager  L.  Dept.,  A.  C.  Mc- 

Clurg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Wood,   Harriet  A.,   supervisor  work  with 

children,  L.  Assoc.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Wood,  John  W.,  trus.  P.  L.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
y  Woodin,  Gertrude  L.,  head  catlgr.  U.  S. 

Bureau    of    Education    L.,   Washington, 

D.  C. 
Woods,    Charles   F..    Univ.   of   California. 

Berkeley.  Cal. 
Woodward.  Ora,  asst.  P.  L.,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal. 
Wright,  Purd  B.,  In.  P.  L.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Wright  Purd  B.,  2d.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Wright,  Mrs.  Purd  B.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Wright  Willard  Huntington,  literary  edi- 
tor. Los  Angeles  Times.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Zelenko,  A.,  settlement  worker,  Moscow, 

Russia. 
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Rpt.  of  com.  on  (Lane),  75;  com. 
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Goodrich,  N.  L.,  member  com.  on 
bookbinding,  192. 
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section,  263-71. 

Haines,  Helen  E.,  minute  of  regret  at 
absence  of.  188. 

Hall,  Edwwrd  W..  died.  71. 

HamUton,  John  Judson,  discusses 
commission  plan,  105. 

Hanson,  J.  C.  M.,  member  special 
com.  on  printed  cards,  193. 

Hasse,  Adelaide  R.,  member  public 
documenta  com.,  192. 

Hastings,  C.  H.,  member  special  com. 
on  printed  cards,  193. 

Hawley,  Mary  E.,  secretary  Catalog 
section,  239. 

Haseltine,  Mary  E.,  program  com. 
Professional  training  section.  271. 

Henry,  W.  E.,  emphasises  value  of 
museums,  216;  discusses  paper  by 
GiUis,  216;  "Academic  standing  of 
coUeae  Ubrary  assistanta  and  their 
relation  to  the  Carnegie  founda- 
tion," 258-62;  discusses  inter-U- 
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OTTAWA  CONFERENCE 

JUNE  26-JULY  2.  J9I2 


PRELIMINARY  SESSION 

(Wednesday  eyening,  June  26,   1912, 
Russell  Theatxe) 

Tlie  association  conyened  in  a  prelim- 
inary session  on  Wednesday  eyening, 
June  26,  with  Dr.  James  W.  Robertson, 
C.  M.  G.,  chairman  of  the  Canadian  royal 
commission  on  industrial  training  and 
technical  education,  presiding  as  acting 
chairman  of  the  Ottawa  local  committee. 

Hon.  George  H.  Perley,  acting  prime 
minister  of  Canada,  was  introduced  and 
welcomed  the  association  to  Canada  on 
behalf  of  the  Dominion  goyemment  The 
speaker  called  attention  to  the  hundred 
years  of  peace  between  the  two  countries 
and  the  plans  being  formulated  for  cele- 
brating it,  and  said  that  international 
conferences  such  as  this  were  the  best 
guarantees  of  peace;  that  the  more  we 
know  of  each  other  the  less  liable  we 
were  to  get  into  trouble. 

In  Canada  schools  and  libraries  are 
growing  apace,  particularly  in  the  new 
regions  of  the  far  west,  yery  much  the 
tame  as  in  the  United  States.  ESxchange 
of  ideas  as  in  this  conyention  is  the  yery 
best  kind  of  reciprocity  and  will  help 
both  nations  in  their  aims  and  aspirations 
for  the  good  of  ciyilization. 

Comptroller  E.  H.  Hinchey,  the  acting 
mayor  of  Ottawa,  spoke  the  city's  wel- 
come, calling  attention  to  Ottawa  as  a  con- 
vention city  and  its  growing  claims  for 
being  considered  the  Washington  of  the 
North. 

The  association  was  graciously  wel- 
comed in  behalf  of  the  Women's  Canadian 
Club  of  Ottawa  by  the  president,  Mrs. 
Adam  Shortt,  who  also  yoiced  the  wel- 
come from  the  Women's  National  Council 
of  Canada.  She  said  the  preachers,  the 
tsachera,  the  writers  and  the  librarians 
are  four  great  standing  armies,  standing 


to  protect  us  and  to  dispel  the  hydra- 
headed  enemy  Ignorance,  but  that  she 
thought  of  librarians  as  captains  of  indi- 
yidual  garrisons  scattered  here  and  there 
through  towns  and  cities,  who  are  send- 
ing out  emissaries  among  the  people  and 
moulding  and  forming  the  mental  and 
moral  fibre  of  each  community. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  Women's  Cana- 
dian historical  society  was  most  kind  in 
pressing  forward  its  desire  to  haye  this 
conyention  held  here,  The  president, 
howeyer,  desires  not  to  speak  to-night 

I  haye  now  the  pleasure  of  asking  Hon. 
John  G.  Foster,  United  States  Consul- 
General,  to  speak,  as  one  of  onrselyes. 
He  is  a  good  citisen,  and  though  of  you* 
with  us — ^we  count  him  almost  one  of 
ourselyes. 

Mr.  Foster  said  he  could  haye  assured 
that  portion  of  the  delegates  who  were 
his  fellow  countrsrmen  and  country- 
women that  they  would  feel  yery  much 
at  home  in  this  country,  whose  people,  in- 
stitutions and  traditions  are  so  similar  to 
those  of  the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Many  other  repre- 
sentatiye  bodies  joined  in  tl^e  effort  to 
secure  this  meeting  for  Ottawa  and  are 
represented  on  the  platform  to-night,  but 
the  only  other  speaker  who  I  shall  ask  to 
yoice  for  them  or  for  himself  welcoming 
sentiments  is  the  Hon.  Martin  Burrell, 
Minister  of  agriculture,  and,  if  I  may  say 
in  parenthesis,  also  Minister  of  copy- 
rights, since  that  comes  within  his  de- 
partment. 

Minister  Burrell  spoke  enthusiastically 
of  the  yalue  of  books  and  the  habit  of 
good  reading  and  the  greater  ease  with 
which  books  could  now  be  secured  than 
formerly.    Continuing  he  said: 

1  haye  heard  it  said  by  some  skeptical 
gentlemen  that  it  is  true  that  a  librarian 
neyer  reads  a  book;  in  fact,  that  he  can- 
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not  be  a  perfect  librarian  and  read,  be- 
cause he  iB  immediately  lost  I  do  not 
like  to  hold  that  view.  I  rather  hold  to 
the  view  that  the  ordinary  librarian,  per- 
haps I  should  say  the  model  librarian, 
should  be  a  guide,  philosopher  and  friend, 
and  I  do  not  doubt  that  many  of  you  are 
yery  real  guides,  philosophers  and  friends 
to  those  who  are  seeking  for  perhaps  they 
know  not  what  and  whom  you  can  direct 
in  right  channels  with  incalculable  good 
to  their  after  life.  It  is  absolutely  true 
that  in  our  modem  life  we  need  that 
guidance.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  put 
it  better  than  in  the  words  of  another 
great  book  loyer,  and  good  library  lover 
too,  our  friend  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  of 
imperishable  memory,  who  said  once 
there  was  a  sort  of  dead-alive,  hackneyed 
people  in  the  world  who  if  they  were  not 
engaged  in  a  conventional  occupation 
were  in  a  state  of  coma;  that  the  few 
hours  they  did  not  dedicate  to  a  furious 
toiling  in  the  gold  mill  were  an  absolute 
blank.  It  is  your  high  privilege  to  sup- 
ply that  blank;  it  is  your  priceless  priv- 
ilege to  fill  the  hours  of  life  which  have 
to  be  a  blank  because  we  cannot  train 
ourselves  for  them  in  this  more  material 
age, — ^to  fill  them  up  with  a  companion- 
ship and  with  an  influence  of  the  great 
thoughts  of  the  great  writers  of  all  ages." 

Concluding,  he  expressed  his  pleasure 
at  the  prospect  of  entertaining  the  dele- 
gates at  the  Experimental  Farm  on  the 
following  Saturday. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  real  president 
of  the  Canadian  Club  found  it  impossible 
to  be  in  Ottawa  to-night,  and  I  am  the 
poor  substitute  for  Dr.  Otto  J.  Klotz,'who 
has  been  a  great  pillar  of  strength  in 
Ottawa  to  those  who  love  books  and  use 
books.  He  deputed  me  to  say  that  he 
was  exceedingly  sorry  he  could  not  meet 
so  many  old  friends  of  his  as  would  surely 
be  in  attendance,  and  still  more  sorry  be- 
cause he  was  deprived  of  the  Joy  of  thus 
paying  a  little  more  back  to  those  who 
love  books  and  use  books  for  all  that 
books  and  learning  have  done  for  him. 
He  is  one  of  our  good  men.  I  am  sorry 
he  la  not  here. 


We  are  delighted  to  have  a  woman  as 
your  president;  and  in  calling  on  Mrs. 
Blmendorf  to  respond  may  I  say — ^this 
comes  to  me  after  meeting  her  yesterday 
and  to-day — ^that  she  is  altogether  a 
woman  of  whom  it  may  be  said  in  rela- 
tion to  her  office  as  president  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  "thy  gen- 
tleness has  helped  to  make  it  great" 

The  PRESIDENT:  Mr.  Chairman, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Members  of  the 
American  Library  Association, — ^I  am 
sure  that  I  but  express  what  you  are 
all  feeling  in  saying  that  this  royal  wel- 
come to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  makes 
us  not  only  happy  but  very  much  hon- 
ored. Some  members  of  the  associa- 
tion are  already  at  home  in  their  own 
capital,  being  keepers  of  "kings'  treas- 
uries" of  Canada  itself.  Others  of  us  are 
librarians  from  hither  and  yon  in  the 
country  beyond  the  border,  but  we  have 
all  come  with  "Joy  and  goodly  gree"  to 
sit  in  council  in  the  very  capital  of  the 
lovely  land  which  is  so  loyally  and  af- 
fectionately 

"Daughter  in  her  Mother's  house." 

A  small  party  of  us  came  across  the 
border,  as  William  Morris's  heroes  are 
wont  to  move,  "by  night  and  cloud,"  and 
when  we  reached  the  boundary  line  a 
sudden  inspiration  took  us  and  we 
stooped  down  and  silently,  gently  gath- 
ered that  boundary  line  in  our  hands 
and  brought  its  firm  lengths  with  us^ 
I  hold  what  might  represent  its  shining 
links  here  in  my  hands.  Therefore, 
while  we  visit  here  with  you,  in  the 
very  capital  of  the  Dominion,  while  we 
hold  that  boundary  line  thus  in  our  pos- 
session, from  Boston  Harbor  down  the 
coast  through  New  York  and  Charleston 
to  Key  West,  along  the  Qulf  to  New 
Orleans,  across  the  great  West  to  Pasa- 
dena, up  the  Pacific  coast  line  to  Seat- 
tle, from  East  to  West,  from  North  to 
South,  there  is  no  let  or  hindrance  to  the 
lines  of  influence  which  go  fbrth.  Those 
lines  of  Influence  run  free  without  chance 
for  knot  or  tangle  or  any  such  thing. 

I  hope  you  will  not  need  to  try  whether 
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"the  King's  writ  runs"  but  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  find  that  Shakespeare  reigns  in 
our  realm,  that  Tennyson  and  Bobby 
Bums  touch  our  hearts  in  song,  and  he 
who  writes  the  songs  of  a  people  need  not 
care  who  writes  their  laws. 

Just  one  small  story  and  then  I  shall 
have  finished,  for  thanks  must  needs  be 
brief  if  they  come  from  the  heart,  and 
there  is  one  to  come  after  who  will  say 
to  you  with  grace  and  directness  and 
clear  precision  much  that  I  might  envy 
but  never  approach. 

My  tall  brother  happened  by  good  for- 
ttme  to  be  in  London  Town  the  night  that 
the  great  city  went  nearly  wild  in  her 
glad  rejoicing  at  the  relief  of  Ladysmith. 
It  was  a  sight  to  see  and  Join  in,  and  he 
and  his  wife  went  on  such  progress 
through  the  streets  as  a  cab  could  make 
for  them.  In  his  hand,  at  the  full  length 
of  his  long  arm,  he  waved  from  the  front 
of  the  cab  a  Union  Jack  and  a  Stars  and 
Stripes  to  indicate  his  sympathy  and  good 
feeling.  All  went  well  until  in  one  of  the 
many  enforced  pauses  a  rough  chap 
Jumped  for  his  hand  crying,  "Aw,  sir! 
One  flagll  do!" 

We  are  very  happy  to  be  here  and  are 
Just  a  little  happier  to  see  by  these  beauti- 
ful draped  banners  that  you  have  not  felt 
that  One  flag  need  to  do! 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Those  of  us  who 
have  gone  to  Washington  have  some- 
times thought  we  should  revise  our  boy- 
hood's interpretation  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem of  the  Book  of  Revelation.  Nothing 
I  had  ever  imagined  from  St  John's  de- 
scription was  quite  a  match  for  the  glory 
and  magnificence  of  the  beautiful  Library 
of  Congress.  I  have  found  it  delightful  to 
think  of  a  nation  of  great  wealth  provid- 
ing such  a  fitting  home  for  its  literary 
treasures.  Books  are  the  friends  and 
ministers  of  the  mind  and  the  soul  of 
the  people.  The  Washington  building  is 
the  expression  in  materials  of  their  aspi- 
rations for  what  is  best  and  most  beauti- 
foL  It  is  a  wonderful  building,  leaving 
impressions  of  wonder  on  the  casual  vis- 
itor, and  still  more  on  those  who  linger 


in  its  chaste  corridors  and  see  something 
of  the  working  of  the  library  itself.  I 
think  of  the  sweet  and  stately  beauty  of 
the  place,  I  think  of  the  institution  and 
its  services,  and  I  think  also  of  the 
man  who  is  more  than  a  match  for  the 
magnificence  of  the  home  of  those  books. 
We  will  now  hear  from  the  man,  Dr. 
HERBERT  PUTNAM. 

ADDRESS  BY  DR.  PUTNAM 

Our  acknowledgments  as  visitors  having 
now  been  made  by  the  highest  authority 
among  us,  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
merely  enlarging  them  that  I  am  assigned 
a  place  upon  the  program.  It  is  rather, 
I  understand,  with  the  view  to  an  ex- 
pression in  behalf  of  the  community  of 
interest  represented  by  this  gathering  as 
a  whole;  and  some  definition  as  to  what 
we  are,  what  we  aim  at,  and  wherein, 
if  at  all,  we  differ  from  our  predecessors. 

Our  aim  is  in  terms  a  simple  one.  It  is 
to  bring  a  book  to  a  reader,  to  lead  a 
reader  to  a  book.  The  task  may  indeed 
vary  in  proportion  as  the  book  is  obvious 
or  obscure,  the  reader  expert  or  a  novice, 
so  that  our  service  may  be  as  the  short- 
est distance  between  two  simple  points; 
or  as  the  readiest  point  between  two  dis- 
tances. But  its  main  and  ultimate  end  is 
the  same. 

And  it  remains  so  in  spite  of  organiza- 
tion grown  elaborate,  apparatus  and  mech- 
anism grown  complex.  For  the  organiza- 
tion is  merely  to  respond  to  a  larger  and 
more  varied  demand,  and  with  a  view  to 
a  more  ample  and  diversified  response. 

What  then  is  the  difference  between  the 
library  of  today  and  the  library  of  a 
few  centuries — a  single  century — ago? — ^Is 
it  merely  in  the  development  of  this 
organization,  the  introduction  of  this  ap- 
paratus and  mechanism? — ^Is  it  to  such 
matters  that  our  efforts  are  directed? — ^Is 
it  they  which  require  incessant  gatherings 
such  as  this  for  explanation,  exploitation 
and  discussion,  and  the  innumerable  reams 
of  written  contribution  in  our  professional 
Journals?  They  are  indeed  accountable 
for  a  large  percentage  of  it:  but  back  of 
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them,  beneath  them,  l8  a  change  which  is 
fundamental,  a  change  in  attitude  which 
is  essential  as  no  mere  form  or  method 
can  be.  It  consists  in  the  birth  and  de- 
velopment— not  indeed  of  a  new  character- 
istic in  either  book  or  reader,  or  the  dis- 
covery of  new  potencies  in  the  one  or 
new  sensibilities  in  the  other — ^but  of  a 
new  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  library  in  the  utilization  of  the  one 
for  the  benefit  of  the  other.  It  is  an  in- 
cident of  democracy. 

Now,  so  far  as  democracy  means  the 
participation  of  the  community  as  a  whole 
in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  the  form  of 
it  has  existed  with  us  in  the  United  States 
for  generations;  and  the  substance  of  it 
has  existed  throughout  the  Anglo-Saxon 
world.  But  democracy  ought  to  mean 
something  more:  it  ought  to  mean  the 
participation  of  every  individual  in  its 
opportunities.  And  a  constitution  of  so- 
ciety which  still  left  the  resources  for 
power  and  intellectual  direction  in  the 
hands  of  the  few  was  in  effect  an  aristoc- 
racy, and  no  complete  democracy.  Among 
these  resources  a  chief  is  education.  And 
the  practical  monopoly  of  education — and 
of  books  as  an  element  in  it — ^meant  a  mo- 
nopoly of  influence  also, — a  monopoly 
which  survived  after  limitations  of  caste 
were  removed  and  the  opportunities  for 
wealth  became  widely  difTused.  Against 
it  the  free  public  school,  the  easily  avail- 
able college,  the  cheaply  procurable  news- 
paper and  magazine,  and  the  free  public 
library  fought  and  are  fighting  their  fight 
in  the  interest  of  the  prerogative  of  the 
Individual,  in  the  endeavor  to  equip  him 
as  an  independent  and  co-equal  unit,  so 
that  the  actual  constitution  of  society  shall 
accord  with  its  political  form,  and  indeed 
assure  the  efficiency  and  the  permanence 
of  the  form. 

So,  having  provided  for  the  mass  the  in- 
terest has  of  late  centred  upon  the  in* 
dividuaL 

Meantime,  with  the  evolution  from  homo- 
geneity to  heterogeneity  the  individual 
himself  has  become  more  and  more  diversi- 
fied in  trait,  aptitude  and  need;  so  that 


the  treatment  of  him  by  the  agencies  act- 
ing for  the  community  as  a  whole  has 
also  had  to  become  varied.  Not  merely 
that,  but  pursuing  its  responsibilities,  to 
become  affirmative,  where  before,  so  far 
as  it  existed,  it  was  merely  responsive. 

Now  the  service  of  school  and  college 
furnishing  definite  instruction  and  per- 
haps training,  to  an  organized  body  of 
youth,  within  a  limited  age,  and  under 
control,  can  be  reasonably  systematized 
and  standardized.  But  the  library  is  to 
furnish  not  merely  education  but  enlighten- 
ment, and  even  culture,  to  the  community 
at  large — ^without  respect  to  age,  and  with- 
out subordination  to  controL  It  cannot 
impose,  it  does  not  control.  It  may  rec- 
ommend, but  it  cannot  direct  It  must 
still  respond  to  a  need  voluntarily  ex- 
pressed; but  its  duty  is  held  to  go  further: 
it  must  remind  that  the  need  exists, — ^it 
must  even  inspire  the  need, — that  is  to  say, 
the  consciousness  of  it  In  this  way  it 
is  engaged  in  creating  the  very  demand 
which  later  it  seeks  to  satisfy. 

Now  this  duty  upon  it  accounts  for  the 
prodigious  energy  in  the  effort  itself,  and 
the  activity  and  range  of  the  discussion, 
which  are  the  characteristics  of  the  mod- 
em library  movement  particularly  in  Bng- 
lish  speaking  America.  It  accounts  for 
the  incessant  repetition  of  explanation, 
of  exhortation,  of  recited  experience,  which 
give  to  a  present-day  library  conference 
something  of  the  aspect  of  a  revival  meet- 
ing. 

To  librarians  of  the  older  school  these 
are  somewhat  distasteful;  to  librarians  of 
the  more  modem  school  already  convinced 
and  experienced,  they  may  be  tedious; 
but  they  seem  necessary  still  for  the  en- 
lightenment and  encouragement  of  others 
newly  entering  upon  the  problem,  of  a 
public  not  yet  fully  familiar  with  the  re- 
lations of  it  to  their  own  welfare,  and  to 
the  helpful  solution  of  local  problems 
where  the  idea  meets  conditions  still  im- 
peding: for  the  field  is  vast  and  condi- 
tions are  still  very  unequal. 

The  efforts,  still  inchoate,  include  also 
many   devices   which   are   crude   and    of 
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doubtful  expediency:  especially  many  de- 
signed cUefly  to  attract— in  which  the  li- 
brary seems  to  compete  with  other  en- 
terprises courting  popularity  in  a  way 
scarcely  dignified  for  a  public  institution 
maintained  by  government  They  shock 
the  conserratiye  in  somewhat  the  same 
way  as  an  advertisement  by  a  lawyer  or 
physician  shocks  the  traditions  of  those 
reticent  professions:  and  they  include  not 
merely  schemes  of  advertising — ^which 
might  seem  to  impair  the  dignity  of  the 
book,  but  auxiliaries  tot  attracting  atten- 
tion such  as  savor  of  the  devices  of  a  busi- 
ness house  in  exploiting  its  goods.  The 
ultimate  aim  is,  of  course,  the  commenda- 
tion of  the  book  itself, — and  the  Justifica- 
tion lies — or  is  sought — in  this.  But  the 
means, — ^well,  the  means  often  afflict  the 
conservatives  in  the  profession,  and  even 
cause  uneasiness  to  certain  of  us  among 
the  progressives. 

The  compensating  assurance  is  that  they 
are  the  promptings  of  an  enthusiasm  in  it- 
self meritorious;  that  they  are  experi- 
ments; that  they  may  prove  to  be  expe- 
dients merely  temporary,  and  that  later 
they  may  be  dispensed  with  after  they 
have  served  their  purpose.  They  are  to 
rouse  the  dormant,  stir  the  stagnant:  but 
there  are  also  other  agencies  at  work  to 
rouse  and  to  stir;  and  the  time  may  well 
come  when  the  operation  of  these  in  com- 
bination will  have  achieved  the  creation  of 
a  spirit  in  the  community  safe  to  act  upon 
its  own  initiative. 

Apart  from  the  portions  of  our  programs 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  such  methods 
and  devices — ^which  concern  the  direct  ac- 
tion of  a  particular  library  upon  its  own 
constituents,  is  the  portion — a  large  one 
"-devoted  to  schemes  of  cooperation  among 
our  institutions  as  such  in  the  interest  of 
eoohomy  and  therefore  of  efficiency — ^in 
their  administration.  These  are  necessa- 
rily technical,  and  their  immediate  interest 
Is  to  the  librarian  rather  than  to  the 
reader.  But  their  ultimate  benefit  is  to 
reach  the  reader,— particularly  in  freeing 
to  his  use  a  larger  measure  of  the  direct 
personal  service  of  the  administration,  fh 


interpreting  the  collections  to  his  need. 
In  proportion  as  they  succeed  in  this  they 
will  achieve  a  reversion  to  that  service 
held  precious  in  the  library  of  the  older 
type,— which,  lacking  the  modem  appara- 
tus, and  with  an  imperfect  collection,  at 
least  put  the  reader  into  direct  contact 
with  what  it  had,  and  gave  him  also  the 
inspiring  personal  touch  with  an  enthusiast 
already  saturated  with  its  contents:  and 
which  accordingly  sent  him  forth  with  a 
grateful  glow,  too  little,  alas!  evident  in 
one  relegated  to  the  mere  mechanism  of 
modem  library  practice. 

The  mechanism  became  inevitable:  the 
increase  of  the  collections,  the  Increase 
of  the  constituency,  the  greater  diversity 
of  the  need,  and  the  demand  that  this 
should  be  met  promptly,  have  required  it 
This  isn't  so  apparent  to  the  public,  who 
think  of  the  problem— of  getting  the  right 
book  to  the  individual  reader— in  only  its 
simplest  terms.  But  to  us  librarians  it  is 
not  merely  apparent  but  urgent  And 
accordingly  we  expend  upon  it  a  length 
and  a  zest  of  discussion  that  quite  mystify 
the  portions  of  our  audiences  outside  of 
the  craft 

What  impels  us  is  that  the  mechanism 
is  not  merely  elaborate:  it  is  expensive. 
It  is  the  more  so  in  proportion  as  it  is 
variant  in  form  and  involves  a  multiplica- 
tion of  expense  by  each  library  acting  in- 
dependently in  its  own  behalf.  Our  ef- 
fort and  the  purpose  of  our  discussions, 
is  therefore  to  promote  a  standardisation 
of  the  form  and  a  co-operative  centralisa- 
tion of  the  work  itself,  in  which  our  li- 
braries as  a  whole  may  secure  a  partici- 
pating benefit. 

Now.  the  mechanism  consists  of  certain 
apparatus  necessarily  independent  with 
each  library— administrative  records, 
charging  Rystems,  etc.;  but  also  of  dassi- 
flcation,  catalog  and  bibliography.  All 
of  these  may  be  standardized, — ^but  the 
opportunity  for  a  co-operation  which  may 
save  expense  occurs  chiefiy  in  the  three 
last  named.  The  extravagance,  the  need- 
less extravagance,  of  an  absence  of  it  rep- 
resented by  the  old  conditions  was  little 
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apparent  to  the  general  public  or  to  boards 
of  control.  It  becomes  obylons  when  one 
considers  that  thousands  of  libraries  re- 
ceiving hundreds  of  identical  books, — and 
hundreds  of  libraries  receiving  thousands 
of  identical  books — ^were  each  undertaking 
independently  the  expense  of  cataloging 
and  classifying  these:  thus  multiplying  by 
exactly  their  number  the  total  cost  of  the 
community.  As  against  this,  the  economy 
of  a  system  under  which  a  particular  book 
shall  be  cataloged— and  perhi^M  classi- 
ified — at  some  central  point  once  for  all, 
and  the  result  made  available  in  multiple 
form  to  all  libraries  receiving  copies  of  it 
— ^needs  only  to  be  stated  to  be  convincing. 
A  condition  of  it  is,  in  the  case  of  classi- 
fication, identity  in  the  basic  scheme  ana 
notation,  in  the  case  of  catalog  identity 
in  the  form,  and  uniformity  in  the  prac- 
tice. The  general  availability  of  biblio- 
graphic lists  does  not  depend  upon  either, 
though  convenienced  by  both. 

Identity  in  classification  seems  still  re- 
mote, nor  does  the  undoubted  vogue  of 
the  Decmial  scheme  assure  it:  for  this 
IS  chiefly  among  the  smaller  libraries.  In 
the  larger,  the  Decimal  scheme,  where 
adopted,  is  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  vari- 
ations of  detail,  which  mean  a  variation 
in  the  place  and  symbol  assigned  to  a  par- 
ticular book,  and  thus  bar  the  general 
adoption  of  a  decision  in  the  classification 
of  it  made  at  any  central  bureau.  So  f^ 
as  this  variance  affects  the  direct  admin- 
istration of  a  particular  library  it  may  be 
unimportant:  for  the  arrangement  of  its 
own  Dooks  upon  its  own  shelves — provided 
this  is  based  on  a  subject  scheme,  consist- 
ently carried  out — ^may  be  sufliciently  efTeo- 
tive  for  its  own  purposes,  even  though 
purely  individual  with  itself.  What  it  im- 
plies, however,  in  multiplication  of  an 
expense  that  might  be  avoided  by  the  adop- 
tion of  an  identical  scheme,  is  of  an  import 
very  serious.  The  construction  of  a  scheme 
which  should  suit  equally  all  libraries  and 
all  librarians  is  not  to  be  expected.  The 
best  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  a  scheme 
sound  in  its  fundaments  and  upon  which 
the  concessions  of  individual  preference 


necessary  will  be  only  as  to  detail.  The 
reluctance — of  librarians— to  make  such 
concessions  is  due,  I  think,  to  an  exag- 
gerated estimate  of  the  importance  of 
classification  as  such — ^that  is  to  say,  of  the 
precise  location  of  a  particular  book  in  a 
given  collection;  a  failure  to  realize — ^what 
experience  should  have  taught — that  in 
many  groups  no  location  can  be  absolutely 
permanent,  owing  to  changes  in  the  literary 
output  and  in  the  subject  relation  of  that 
group  to  the  rest  This  reluctance  is,  I 
fear,  one  of  the  conservatisms  least  credit- 
able to  the  profession.  It  induces  tenacity 
in  adhesion  to  systems  adopted,  and  it 
leads  to  the  adoption  of  new  systems  de> 
vised  to  accord  with  supposed  idiosyncra- 
sies of  a  particular  collection — or  pursuant 
to  the  ingenious  investiveness  of  a  par- 
ticular librarian.  I  can  express  myself 
the  more  frankly  because  in  this  latter 
respect  the  Library  of  Congress  has  itself 
been  a  sinner; — and  one  not  yet  come  to 
repentance.  For  at  the  outset  of  its  prob- 
lem it  found  the  Decimal  classification  in 
considerable  vogue,  the  Expansive  tn  con- 
siderable favor.  And  it  adopted  neither, 
but  proceeded  to  devise  a  scheme  of  its 
own.  It  did  this  out  of  declared  necessity, 
with  regard  to  its  supposed  interests;  and 
considering  those  interests  alone  the  re- 
sults have  seemed  a  Justification.  They 
are  even  being  utilised  in  certain  other 
institutions,  and  though  not  proffered  as  a 
model  f6r  general  adoption,  they  render 
even  now  a  general  service  in  proving  the 
economy  of  centralizing  the  process  of 
classification,  as  well  as  that  of  catalog- 
ing, at  some  central  point  or  points  from 
which  the  decisions  may  radiate. 

The  general  availability  of  a  catalog 
entry  depends  of  course  upon  uniformity 
in  cataloging  practice  as  well  as  identity 
in  size  and  form  of  the  card  itself, — if  the 
result  takes  the  form  of  a  card.  Agree- 
ment in  this  has  fortunately  been  rapid, 
and  we  have  now  in  ESnglish  speaking 
American  a  set  of  decisions,  embodied  in 
a  code  of  rules — substantially  accepted 
among  our  own  libraries  and  even  sub- 
stantially acceptable  to  the  libraries  of 
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Great  Britian.  Between  continental  prac- 
tice and  our  own  yariancea  still  exist, 
and  bar  the  complete  interchange  of  re- 
sults. One  cannot  doubt,  however,  that 
time  will  eradicate,  or  adjust  these  also. 

Between  bibliography  as  distinguished 
from  classification  and  cataloging,  there 
exist,  however,  no  such  impediments;  and 
the  centralization  of  bibliographic  work — 
cooperation  in  it — is  progressing  apace. 

The  prospect  is,  therefore,  fairly  cheer- 
ful that  librarians  will  be  able  in  the  near 
future  to  free  themselves  and  their  funds 
from  undue  attention  to  the  mere  mechan- 
ism of  their  craft,  and  more  completely  to 
devote  their  resources  and  personal  serv- 
ice  to  the  book  as  literature,  and  the 
reader  as  a  human  being. 

The  spirit  for  this  is  ardent.  It  is  mani- 
fest in  our  two  countries  as  nowhere  else 
in  like  degree.  As  regards  the  reader  it 
calls  itself  proudly  "the  missionary  spirit"; 
it  seeks  him,  appraises  him,  sympathizes 
with  him,  counsels  him.  It  does  not  doubt 
its  duty  in  this  to  be  an  affirmative  one. 
But  as  regards  the  book  itself  it  is  not  yet 
so  decisive.  For  in  the  selection  of  what 
it  is  to  offer  it  still  concedes  much  to  what 
is  called  the  "popular  taste" — which  means 
the  popular  fancy  of  the  moment,  ignoring 
in  doing  so  its  prerogative  as  an  "educa- 
tional" institution  to  assert  standards,  and 
to  abide  by  them.  Its  hope  is  to  improve 
the  taste  itself;  and  the  need  of  this — ^its 
appropriateness  as  a  function  of  the  li- 
brary, and  the  means  of  eflTecting  it — are 
to  be  a  main  feature  of  the  program  of 
this  conference.  They  are  Justly  so, — even 
though  they  are  matters  of  concern  chiefly 
for  that  type  of  library  which  is  engaged 
in  serving  the  public  at  large.  It  is,  how- 
ever, precisely  that  tjrpe  of  library  with 
which  also  the  duty  should  lie  of  repre- 
senting the  standards  established  by  time, 
and  the  taste  represented  by  the  more  re- 
lined  rather  than  by  the  average  instincts 
of  the  community.  And  as  the  temptation 
—to  make  concessions  is  also  peculiarly 
theirs — the  responsibility  is  particularly 
upon  them,  their  librarians,  their  trustees, 
and  the  conservative  in  public  opinion — 


to  assert  this  duty  and  to  conform  to  it 
The  assertion  of  it  may  cause  resentment; 
but  this  will  prove  merely  individual;  it  is 
not  likely  to  organize  into  formidable  re- 
sistance. And  in  time  it  will  become 
merely  sporadic.  It  will  tend  to  diminish 
in  proportion  as  associations  such  as  this, 
in  conferences  such  as  this,  declare  solidly 
for  the  authority  of  the  library  in  such  de> 
cisions — while  clearly  distinguishing  it 
from  any  censorship  of  literature  as  such. 

The  temptation  to  court  "popularity" — 
natural  in  institutions  maintained  at  the 
public  expense  and  therefore  dependent 
upon  the  favor  of  city  councils — has  an- 
other phase  which  I  hope  may  prove  but 
transitory.  It  is  in  the  exploitation  of  the 
service  done  by  the  books  which  are  the 
"tools  of  trade"  as  against  those  making 
for  general  information,  or  general  culture. 
The  supposition  is  that  the  service  of  the 
first  named  is  one  which  will  convince  cer- 
tain important  opinion  as  a  "practical"  ser- 
vice, and  particularly  that  it  will  appeal  to 
those  who  are  Just  now  insistent  upon  vo- 
cational studies  as  the  studies  to  be  given 
right  of  way  in  the  education  of  youth.  The 
temptation  is  the  greater  because  the  serv- 
ice of  a  book  of  this  sort  is  a  service  whose 
results  are  readily  demonstrable,  it  is  con- 
crete and  objective; — ^while  that  of  gen- 
eral literature  is  but  subjective. 

Its  importance  cannot  be  questioned,  nor 
the  duty  of  the  library  to  perform  it,  nor 
the  success  of  our  public  libraries  in  the 
actual  performance  of  it  The  only  criti- 
cism might  be  lest  in  the  emphasis  upon 
it  our  libraries  may  seem  to  underesti- 
mate, if  not  to  disparage,  that  other  serv- 
ice which  in  its  ulterior  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity may  prove  of  even  greater  impor- 
tance; that  service  which  reminds  the 
public  that  livelihood  is  not  the  main  pur- 
pose of  life,  nor  the  present  the  local  and 
the  particular,  the  only  era,  the  only  place, 
the  only  thing  worthy  of  consideration  and 
regard.  The  books  which  achieve  this 
may  have  their  greatest  value  in  ofTsetting 
the  tendencies  of  mere  industry.  This  is 
not  to  say,  however,  that  they  may  not 
advance  industry  itself;   for  though  they 
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may  not  improye  the  mere  dexterity  of  a 
particular  Indlyldual  in  a  profession,  art 
or  trade,  they  may  aid  to  that  sense  of 
proportion,  that  larger  view  of  a  world- 
wide relation  which  will  advance  the  art 
itself;  and  they  cultivate  the  imagination 
which  is  the  essential  of  modem  industry 
in  its  larger  relations. 

As,  therefore,  our  colleges  still  stand  for 
the  utility  of  the  general  studies  even  in 
a  career  looking  to  vocation,  so  our  libra- 
ries may  well  stand  for  the  utility  of  the 
general  literature.  Particularly  is  this 
duty  upon  them  since  the  opportunity — ^in 
its  relation  to  the  community  at  large — ^is 
uniquely  theirs:  for  no  other  agency — ^not 
even  the  museum,  or  the  art  gallery,  or  the 
theatre,  the  opera  house,  or  the  concert 
hall — ^potent  as  may  be  the  influence  of 
these — matches  the  book  in  power  and 
availability  in  this  service  of  quickening 
the  sensibilities,  refining  the  taste,  en- 
larging the  understanding,  diversifying  the 
experience,  warming  the  heart  and  clarify- 
ing the  soul. 

And  this  service — ^understood  .  every- 
where— ^is  nowhere — save  perhaps  in  ESng- 
land — quite  so  completely  followed  into  its 
consequences  as  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  conviction  of  it  grounds  our 
libraries  upon  a  public  opinion  assuring 
permanent  support;  and  inspires  among 
individuals  enthusiasm  for  gift  and  en- 
dowment The  greater,  therefore,  the 
responsibility  of  librarians  and  trustees  to 
see  to  it  that  this  .conviction,  this  enthu- 
siasm and  the  resources  which  they  pro- 
vide shall  be  so  utilized  as  to  effect  not 
merely  the  most  showy  but  the  most  sub- 
stantial results. 

And  the  responsibility  should  include 
not  merely  a  zeal  for  the  general  reader, 
but  a  regard  for  the  scholar:  since  a  ben- 
efit to  the  general  reader  may  end  with 
himself,  but  a  benefit  to  the  scholar  be- 
comes amplified  and  diffused  through  him. 
He  is  not,  be  it  understood,  a  class  by  him- 
self. He  includes  the  specialist  whose  vo- 
cation is  research  in  a  particular  field; 
but  he  includes  also  the  reader  for  whom 
research  is  but  an  avocation.    He  is  the 


unusual  man,  but  he  is  also  the  usual  man 
in  his  unusual  moments.  What  is  the  con- 
scious aim  of  the  one  may  be  the  inci- 
dental achievement  of  the  other — to  ad- 
vance knowledge.  And  the  aid  rendered 
by  the  library  to  either  may  be  of  a  con- 
sequence to  the  community  more  far 
reaching  than  the  mere  diffusion  of  ascer- 
tained knowledge  among  a  multitude  of 
individuals. 

If  the  effort  of  our  libraries  in  this  direc- 
tion has  not  kept  pace  with  their  efforts  in 
the  others,  the  explanation  is  obvious  in 
the  emphasis  necessary  upon  the  others 
during  the  past  fifty  years.  But  the  time 
has  come  when  the  obligation  to  the 
scholar  should  resume  its  due  place — ^in 
our  programs,  as  well  as  in  our  practice. 

And  with  the  resumption  of  that  inter- 
est may  we  not  hope  for  a  recognition — a 
re-cognition — in  our  organizations  also  of 
that  type  which  gave  personality  to  the 
libraries  of  old? — ^I  mean  the  type  repre- 
sented by  the  Panizzis,  the  Gametts,  the 
Winsors,  Pooles,  Cutters  and  Spoffords. 
For  however  indifferent  such  men  may 
have  been,  or  might  be  today,  to  the  mere 
mechanism  which  of  late  we  have  been 
exalting,  and  which  we  must  hold  to  be 
necessary  under  modem  conditions,  they 
succeeded  in  producing  an  atmosphere 
which  had  a  potency  of  its  own,  which  no 
mere  mechanism  can  reproduce,  and  for 
which  the  zeal  of  routine  personal  service, 
however  "missionary"  in  spirit,  cannot  be 
a  substitute.  For  the  mechanism  gives  the 
impression  of  intervening  between  the 
reader  and  the  book;  and  the  routine  per- 
sonal service  fails  from  the  very  nature 
of  its  effort.  The  reader  reached  out  to 
may  be  pleased  and  aided:  but  he  loses 
the  lesson  and  the  penetrating  suggestion 
afforded  by  the  mere  absorption  of  the 
oldtime  librarian  in  the  book  itself.  It  was 
that  which  once  took  the  visitor  out  of 
himself,  away  from  affairs,  and  gave  him 
touch  with  a  different  world,  a  sense  of 
different  values.  Does  he  not  miss  it  now? 
I  think  he  does;  and  that,  however  he  may 
respect  the  mere  efllciency  of  the  modem 
librarian,  as  administrator,  his  really  af- 
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feetionate  admiration  turns  back  to  the  li- 
brarian of  the  old  school  whose  soul  was 
lifted  aboTe  mere  administration,  or  the 
method  of  the  moment,  or  the  manner  of 
Insistent  service,  and  whose  passionate  re- 
gard was  rather  for  the  inside  of  a  book 
than  for  the  outside  of  a  reader. — even  the 
librarian  to  whom  a  reader  seemed  indeed 
but  an  interruption  to  an  abstraction  that 
was  privileged. 

I  for  one,  should  be  sorry  to  think  that 
this  type  has  passed  finally.  There  Is 
need  for  it;  there  should  be  a  place.  I 
trust  that  it  will  be  restored  to  us;  and  I 
deplore  the  Influence  upon  the  younger 
generation  in  our  profession  of  referring 
to  it  with  condescension  if  not  with  con- 
tempt 

"Our  profession."  I  use  the  term  be- 
cause it  is  current  We  have  assumed  it 
and  no  one  has  challenged  it.  There  are 
grounds  on  which  it  might,  I  suppose,  be 
challenged.  "The  word  implies,"  accord- 
ing to  the  Century  Dictionary,  "professed 
attainments  in  special  knowledge,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  mere  skill;  a  practical 
dealing  with  affairs,  as  distinguished  from 
mere  study  or  investigation;  and  an  ap- 
plication of  such  knowledge  to  uses  for 
others  as  a  vocation,  as  distinguished  from 
its  pursuit  for  one's  own  purposes."  The 
latter  two  requirements  are  certainly  met: 
we  are  engaged  in  practical  afTairs,  and  to 
the  use  of  others.  But  the  "professed  at- 
tainments in  special  knowledge,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  mere  skfll,"  while  cer- 
tainly represented  in  individuals  among  us, 
are  not  with  us  conditions  of  librarianshlp 
as  a  vocation  or  as  an  office,  nor  have  we 
in  America,  as  they  have  in  Oermany,  the 
conventional  preparation,  the  preliminary 
examination  as  to  qualifications,  and  the 
license  which  by  law  or  usage  are  re- 
quirements in  the  professions  strictly  so- 
called.  A  profession  should  imply  uniform 
standards  in  such  qualifications:  but  the 
quallflcations  of  persons  accepted  among 
us  for  library  posts  of  Importance, — even 
among  persons  who  have  made  notable 
■accesses  in  such  posts,  vary  extraordin- 
arily in  both  kind  and  degree.    A  profes- 


sion should  imply  a  certain  homogeneity 
in  ideals,  methods  and  relations;  while 
among  us  there  is  still  a  notable  diversity. 
The  modem  library  with  its  large  estab- 
lishment and  organization,  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  large  funds,  has,  like  the  mod- 
em university,  created  a  demand  in  its 
administrators  for  the  traits  necessary  in 
business  rather  than  characteristic  of  the 
professions  or  expected  of  them.  (This 
demand,  and  the  vogue  of  woman  in  our 
work — a  vogue  which  finds  its  completest 
recognition  at  this  meeting — are  Indeed 
the  most  notable  of  recent  phenomena  af- 
fecting our  personnel.)  As  yet  the  con- 
ventional training  has  not  attracted  a 
sufficiency  of  men  and  women  with  such 
traits  to  meet  the  need;  nor  has  it  on  the 
other  hand,  attracted  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  and  women  grounded  in  special 
branches  of  the  sciences  and  the  arts  to 
fill  the  positions  in  our  research  libraries 
which  administer,  and  should  interpret  the 
literature  of  these.  The  actual  personnel 
of  our  association  includes  therefore  the 
utmost  diversity  in  trait  education  and 
experience. 

A  considerable  such  diversity  exists 
among  teachers,  and  does  not  disentitle 
them  to  the  claim  of  constituting  a  pro- 
fession; and  we  are  sometimes  called  edu- 
cators. But  we  cannot  claim  to  be,  for 
we  lack  the  didactic  authority,  purpose 
and  method. 

The  final  characteristic  of  a  profession 
is  its  Infiuence  upon  the  community  as 
such.  Now,  our  lack  of  such  an  influence 
as  a  body  is  in  part  due  to  the  lack  of  that 
homogeneity  in  Ideal  method  and  per- 
sonnel— but  in  part  also  to  the  necessary 
limitations  of  our  office.  We  are  nec- 
essarily non-partisan.  We  are  to  fur- 
nish impartially  the  ammunition  for  both 
sides  of  every  issue.  The  moment  we  be- 
come identifled  with  a  single  side  merely, 
we  lose  our  influence  and  our  authority. 
And  it  matters  not  whether  the  issue  be 
political,  or  theological  or  economic  or 
social.  If  it  be  sclentiflc,  or  merely  liter- 
ary, we  have  more  freedom,  since  the  sub- 
ject matter  is  more  nearly  academic  and 
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less  emotional.  But  even  here  we  must 
avoid  the  charge  of  faddism.  In  a  contest 
of  morality  we  may  indeed  take  side 
against  the  baser,  because  with  this  we 
have  no  influence  and  no  need  to  court 
one.  But  there  are  today  few  moral  is- 
sues clearly  distinguishable  as  such  in 
which  there  is  need  or  temptation  for  us 
to  engage. 

The  result  of  this  neutrality  is  an  atti- 
tude which  to  the  world  at  large  must 
seem  somewhat  colourless;  but  also  a 
habit  of  mind  which  insensibly  in  itself 
becomes  neutral.  We  are  content  to  be 
observers.  We  avoid  becoming  contest- 
ants. Such  characteristics  do  not  go  to 
the  solidification  of  opinion  in  a  profes- 
sion, nor  to  the  assertion  of  it  in  an  ag- 
gressive way. 

The  sum  total  of  all  of  which  (observa- 
tions upon  us)  is  that  in  spite  of  our  num- 
bers, in  spite  of  the  momentous  aggregate 
that  our  "establishment"  represents,  in 
spite  of  the  assured  place  which  it  oc- 
cupies in  the  community  and  the  social 
system,  we  are  at  present,  and  in  many 
ways  must  continue  to  be,  an  aggregate  of 
individuals  rather  than  a  body  politic.  But 
even  as  the  Devil's  advocate  I  would  not 
so  conclude  in  a  deprecatory  sense,  for  we 
may  find  and  show  many  reasons  for  com- 
placency— and  special  opportunities  for 
service — in  the  relations  which  this  situa- 
tion implies. 


My  original  invitation  was  a  large  one: 
no  less  than  to  estimate  the  place  of  the 
library  in  English-speaking  America.  I 
have  not  attempted  to  comply  with  it:  for 
it  seemed  too  large  for  my  fraction  of  this 
program.  But  as  a  theme  it  was  enticing. 
And  so  would  have  been  the  reverse  of  it, 
— ^that  is,  the  place  of  English-speaking 
America  in  the  development  of  the  library. 
That  also  will  perhaps  be  worthy  of  treat- 
ment at  some  large  opportunity.  One 
particular  aspect  of  it  is  suggested  by  a 
letter  of  Francis  Lieber  to  General  Hal- 
leck,  fifty-seven  years  ago.     It  runs — 

.  .  .  "Have  you  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  great  public  library  in  California? 


Your  state,  above  all  others,  ouc^t  largely 
to  provide  public  funds  for  a  library, — say 
$20,000  a  year  for  the  first  five  years,  and 
then,  permanently  so  much  a  year.  We 
cannot  do  in  our  days  without  large  public 
libraries,  and  libraries  are  quite  as  neces- 
sary as  hospitals  or  armies.  Libraries  are 
the  bridges  over  which  Civilization  travels 
from  generation  to  generation  and  from 
country  to  country,  bridges  that  span  over 
the  widest  oceans;  and  California  will  yet 
be  the  buttress  of  the  bridge  over  which 
encircling  civilization  will  pass  to  Asia, 
whence  it  first  came."    ...    * 

If  California  may  be  such  a  buttress, 
what  may  we  not  propound  of  Ens^ish- 
speaking  America  as  a  whole — from  which 
through  its  universities  and  colleges  occi- 
dental ideals  and  methods  are  already  be- 
ing transmitted  to  the  Orient  through  the 
effective  medium  of  students  sent  here  for 
their  education? 


Such  are  some  of  the  thoughts  with 
which  some  of  us  at  least  approach  this 
conference.  They  are  thoughts,  even  if, 
as  yet,  only  in  part  satisfactions.  There 
ia  a  satisfaction,  however,  which  is  dom- 
inant with  those  of  us  who  come  from  over 
the  border.  It  is  that  this  conference  is  to 
be  held  on  Canadian  soil;  and  that  here, 
with  the  broad  welcome  extended  to  ua, 
with  a  common  subject  matter,  and  with 
purposes  in  connection  with  it  that  can 
awaken  neither  cavil  nor  suspicion,  we  are 
free  to  indulge  in  reciprocities  that  will 
be  complete,  mutual,  and  enduring. 

Mr.  Lawrence  J.  Burpee  read  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  from  the  private  secre- 
tary of  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  which  was 
received  with  hearty  applause: 

The  Governor-General  wishes  meeting 
of  American  Library  Association  every 
success  and  His  Royal  Highness  regrets 
exceedingly  that  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  be  present  at  your  annual  meeting  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  BURPEE:  Similar  letters  of  regret 
have  been  received  from  the  Right  Honor- 

[•From  "Life  and  letters  of  Francis  Lieher.'* 
Edited  by  Thomas  Serfcant  Peny.     Boaton.     188S.] 
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able  Prime  Minister  and  aeyeral  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  and  from  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laorier,  and  we  are  yet  in  hopes  that  Sir 
Wilfrid  will  be  able  to  be  with  us  on  Do- 
minion Day. 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  Dominion 
Archivist  and  by  the  Director  of  the  Vic- 
toria museum  and  the  Custodian  of  the 
National  gallery  to  extend  to  you  a  most 
hearty  welcome  to  visit  those  institutions, 
and  I  have  also  been  asked  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Ottawa  Electric  Railway  to 
say  that  the  railway  would  like  you  to 
consider  yourselves  guests  of  the  com- 
pany while  here,  and  that  the  A.  L.  A. 
button  will  identify  us  sufficiently. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  work  of  the  lo- 
cal committee  has  been  done  largely  by 
two  men, — ^Dr.  Otto  Klotz  and  Mr.  Law- 
rence  J.  Burpee, — and  perhaps  at  a  later 
session  we  will  have  occasion  to  give 
thanks  to  Mr.  Burpee,  who  behind  the 
scenes  has  made  our  official  tasks  come 
80  lightly  and  so  easily. 

The  secretary  read  a  cablegram  bear- 
ing greetings  from  the  New  Zealand  Li- 
braries Association,  through  the  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Herbert  Baillie,  librarian  of  the 
Wellington  (N.  Z.)  public  library. 

Adjourned. 

FIRST  GENERAL  SESSION 

(Russell   Theatre,    Thursday,   June   27, 
9:80  a.  m.) 

The  PRBSIDBNT:  I  have  the  honor 
to  announce  that  the  Thirty-fourth  An- 
nual Conference  of  the  American  Library 
Association  is  now  open.  It  seems  to  me, 
with  the  welcome  given  us  this  morning, 
in  the  beautiful  sunshiny  weather,  nearly 
as  bright  and  genial  as  the  welcome  that 
we  were  given  last  night,  we  open  un- 
der very  happy  auspices  indeed,  and  I 
hope  that  when  you  hear  the  speakers  as 
they  shall  take  up  the  matters  on  the  pro- 
gram, you  will  feel  that  the  auspices 
have  been  very  well  carried  out 

I  shall  have  the  pleasure  to  talk  to  you 
tor  a  very  few  moments  on  the  subject 
u  prii&ted  on  the  program. 


PRESIDENT'S   ADDRESS 

The  Public  Library:    "A  Leaven'd  and 
Prepared  Choice'* 

Last  evening's  jesting  pretense  that  the 
party  from  the  States  had  stopped  on  the 
border  and  removed  the  boundary  line  to 
bring  it  with  them  here,  into  the  very 
Canadian  capital,  was  not  quite  all  a  Jest. 
The  American  Library  Association  is  it- 
self a  witness  that  though  the  boundary 
line  firmly  and  clearly  defines  the  limits 
of  rule  of  the  two  countries  in  some  great 
and  essential  things,  some 

"Glories  of  our  blood  and  state," 
it  need  not,  it  does  not,  even  divide,  still 
less  alienate,  the  two  peoples. 

It  is  one  of  the  worthiest,  most  au- 
spicious foundations  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  that  it  is,  and  has  ever 
been,  continental  not  national  in  its  sym- 
pathy and  membership.  Within  its  cir- 
cle "all  who  profess  and  call  themselves" 
ESnglish-speaking  may  unite  their  best 
thought  and  their  best  endeavor  for  this 
important  public  service. 

There  are  many  fundamental  library 
principles  that  are  common  to  both  coun- 
tries and  your  Program  Committee  has 
intended  to  arrange  the  program  and  dis- 
cussions to  take  account  of  these,  leav- 
ing to  other  and  minor  meetings  such 
things  as  are  national  or  local  in  their 
bearing.  The  committee  has  wished  to 
transcend  all  division  by  boundary  lines. 
By  so  much  the  Jest  was  fact 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  stand 
away  from  detail  of  all  sorts  so  far  that 
it  may  be  possible  to  see  the  library 
world  as  "a  world"  indeed,  "a  whole  of 
parts,"  as  a  system  of  members,  each 
member  distinct  yet,  by  virtue  of  the  very 
peculiarities  which  constitute  its  distinct- 
ness, contributing  to  the  unity  of  the 
whole. 

We  shall  fail  to  see  the  library  world 
thus,  as  a  world,  as  a  whole  unless,  amid 
the  mass  of  facts,  of  experiences,  of  needs, 
of  adaptations  involved,  we  can  finally  dis- 
cern and  seize  upon  the  true  center,  the 
truly  dominant  thing. 
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If  we  could  once  see  the  true  center  aa 
the  center,  and  the  mass  of  detail  taking 
ordered  place  about  it;  if  we  could  once 
perceive  the  dominant  that  should  surely 
rule,  and  lesser  matters  in  due  subjection 
to  that  rule,  then  from  the  obvious  things 
ever  before  our  eyes,  and  only  too  fam- 
iliar, by  that  very  familiarity  made  diffi- 
cult to  apprehend,  the  library  might  all 
at  once  appeal  as  an  entity,  as  a  clear 
conception.  So  the  forest  becomes  visible 
to  the  artist's  eyes,  the  forest,  formed  of 
trees,  but  never  really  seen  until  all  at 
once  in  the  vision  of  the  forest  the  trees 
are  lost  to  sight 

Some  modes  of  thought,  some  phrases  of 
expression  which  have  been  used  are  those 
which  the  philosopher  has  weighed  and 
clarified  for  his  own  carefully  measured 
statements.  Do  not  smile  at  my  temerity, 
and  on  the  other  hand  do  not  be  in  the 
least  alarmed.  I  ventured  but  a  little  way 
and  you  will  not  be  called  to  go  far  into 
the  philosopher's  country  under  my  lead. 
Elven  if  one  be  no  swimmer  it  is  an  ex- 
perience to  venture  out,  with  careful  bal- 
ance, feeling  for  secure  foothold  upon  the 
solid  bed,  even  a  little  way  into  a  mighty 
stream  whose  full  mid-current  would  sweep 
over  one's  head.  One  gets,  out  of  even 
so  limited  an  adventure,  a  sense  of  the 
sweep  of  the  river,  feels  the  embrace  and 
pull  of  the  current,  stoops  to  drink  a  li^ 
tie  of  the  clear,  bright,  deep  waters,  ever 
thereafter  to  thirst  for  deeper  draughts 
and  to  long  for  strength  and  mastery  to 
plunge  into  and  breast  the  full  stream. 

In  trying  to  find  warrant  for  my  own 
thoughts  and  ordered  and  lucid  statement 
for  them,  I  have  sought  and  consulted  cer- 
tain books  and  some  of  them  were  too 
hard  for  my  full  reading.  I  shall  not  fur- 
ther acknowledge  my  debt  now  but,  once 
more  departing  from  precedent,  I  shall 
list  them  for  print  at  the  end  of  the  ad- 
dress. 

In  the  wish  to  find  the  center  or  domi- 
nant of  the  library  world  it  would  be 
presumptuous  for  me  to  dogmatize  and 
say  •Tx)  here!  this  is  the  point,"  or  "Be- 
hold! this  Is  the  principle."    In  the  very 


name  of  the  institution  which  we  are  talk- 
ing about  there  are  two  elements  Joined — 
Public,'  and  Library — and  it  seems  quite 
obviously  proper  to  try  the  first  as  the 
center. 

Perhaps  the  application  which  follows 
might  repel  some  as  narrow,  as  exclusive 
of  any  but  a  single  type  of  libraries.  The 
principle  itself  may,  however,  be  made 
to  apply  to  the  entire  library  world  by 
recognizing  as  "public"  all  libraries  which 
are  not  private,  and  by  defining  public 
anew  as  applied  to  each  group  or  tjrpe  of 
libraries,  always  letting  it  include  all  those 
individuals  for  whose  use  and  pleasure 
the  library  is  maintained. 

What  does  "public"  signify  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States?  What  but  all  the 
people  of  these  two  great  experiments  in 
democratic  society?  Pray  note  that  I  say 
society  not  government  An  excursion  into 
discussion  of  the  latter  might  involve  dab- 
bling in  the  stream  of  politics  which  would 
threaten  dangers  far  more  imminent,  for 
me,  than  philosophy  promised.  To  con- 
sider democratic  society  for  a  few  mo- 
ments very  simply  is  a  less  hazardous 
matter. 

What  is  any  society  but  "a  world"  again, 
a  whole,  in  which  the  great  thing  that 
matters  is  the  level  and  fullness  of  mind 
that  is  reached  through  the  diversities  of 
complete  development  and  perfection  of 
the  individual  members  which  compose  it? 

The  level  of  value  and  happiness  for  the 
whole  can  only  be  raised  by  raising  the 
condition  of  the  individuals  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  individuality  is  the  most 
complete,  of  most  real,  felt  value  to  it- 
self, which  contributes  to  the  perfection 
of  the  whole,  because  it  is  only  thus  that 
the  individual  is  conscious  of  having  done 
his  utmost 

Why  try  to  say  it  again  when  the  philoa- 
opher  has  said  it  so  exactly? 

"What  a  man  really  cares  about — so  it 
seems  to  me — ^may  be  described  as  mak- 
ing the  most  of  the  trust  he  has  received. 
He  does  not  value  himself  as  a  detached 
and  purely  self-identical  subject  He  values 
himself  as  the  inheritor  of  the  gifts  and 
surroundings  which  are  focussed  in  him 
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and  which  it  is  his  busineas  to  raise  to 
their  highest  power.  The  attitude  of  the 
true  noble,  one  in  whom  noblesse  oblige 
is  a  simple  example  of  what,  mutatis 
mutandis,  all  men  f  eeL  The  man  is  a  rep- 
resentative, a  trustee  for  the  world,  of 
certain  powers  and  circumstances.  And 
this  cannot  fail  to  be  so.  For  suffering  and 
privation  are  also  opportunities.  The  ques- 
tion for  him  is  how.  much  he  can  make  of 
them.  This  is  the  simple  and  primary 
point  of  view,  and  also,  in  the  main,  the 
true  and  fundamental  one.  It  is  not  the 
bare  personality  or  the  separate  destiny 
that  occupies  a  healthy  mind.  It  is  the 
thing  to  be  done,  known  and  felt;  in  a 
word,  the  completeness  of  experience,  his 
contribution  to  it,  and  his  participation  in 
it 

"At  every  point  the  web  of  experience  is 
continuous;  he  cannot  distinguish  his  part 
from  that  of  others,  and  the  more  he 
realises  the  continuity  the  less  he  cares 
about  the  separateness  of  the  contribution 
to  it  ...  It  is  impossible  to  overrate 
the  co-operative  element  in  experience." 

Does  it  not  appear  then  that  the  highest 
possible  service  to  the  public  is  service  to 
the  individual,  in  givi;ig  to  the  individual 
stimulus  and  opportunity  for  the  fullest, 
most  diverse,  most  perfect  development, 
creating  thus  a  world  the  more  enriched, 
the  more  unified,  in  that  each  of  its  mem- 
bers has  rich  powers,  functions  and  ex- 
perience of  his  own? 

But  the  crux  is  to  come.  A  people,  a  so- 
ciety, is  made  up  of  individuals  of  diverse 
tastes  and  powers,  but  it  includes  very 
many  who  are  far  short  of  being  fully  alive 
to  the  powers  which  they  may  possess. 
If  the  span  of  such  lives  passes  thus,  if 
no  stimulus,  no  illumination  reaches  them, 
life  will  be  uninspired,  unfruitful  of  much 
service,  or  much  joy.  It  will  not  be  life 
at  its  full,  nor  "the  soul  at  its  highest 
stretch." 

It  is  not  always  afar  from  our  own  doors 
that  such  things  happen.  President  Bliot 
says,  "Do  we  not  all  know  many  people 
who  seem  to  live  in  a  mental  vacuum — 
to  whom,  indeed,  we  have  great  difficulty 
in  attributing  immortality,  because  they 
have  so  little  life  except  that  of  the 
bodyr 

From  such  conditions  not  only  individ- 
uals but  all  society  suffers.    As  a  spot 


of  unnourished,  inactive  tissue  in  a  hu- 
man body  is  a  host  ready  to  receive  any 
one  of  many  forms  of  disease,  so,  in  the 
body  politic,  individuals  not  fulfilling  their 
utmost  best  are  soil  made  ready  for  all 
manner  of  social  and  political  ills. 

The  time  may  come  when  society  will 
recognize  that  many  social  and  political 
ills  are  partly  caused  by  its  own  neglect, 
and  call  not  for  more  restrictions,  for 
more  stringent  laws  and  severer  sentences, 
but  rather  for  more  carefully  and  univers- 
ally given  opportunity. 

Listen  once  more  to  the  philosopher. 

"The  more  highly  differentiated  the  in- 
dividuals composing  a  society,  the  more 
complete  becomes  the  social  bond  between 
them.  A  man  who  feels  that  he  is  render- 
ing to  the  community  a  service  at  once 
indispensable  and  only  to  be  performed  by 
himselt  will  have  come  near  to  fulfilling 
his  part  in  the  iiighest  attainable  scheme 
of  social  harmony." 

If  this  be  true,  then  there  seems  clear 
warrant  for  saying  that  the  community, 
for  its  own  sake,  has  a  vital  interest  in 
trying  to  secure  for  each  individual  the 
most  effective  opportunity  not  only  for  dis- 
covering what  his  distinct  contribution 
may  be  made,  but  also  for  developing  his 
power  to  render  that  contribution  most 
completely. 

Does  the  community  anywhere  concern 
itself  to  give  such  opportunities?  Demo- 
cratic society  has  recognised  its  necessity 
to  give  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  and 
training  by  means  of  its  schools.  It  is  be- 
ginning to  make  the  experiment  of  giv- 
ing a  certain  amount  of  skill  to  earn  a 
livelihood.  This  teaching  is  done  in  classes 
and  a  class  Is  made  up  of  individuals  of 
similar  knowledge  and  attainments,  and 
to  them  is  given  general  and  identical 
information  which  tends  to  produce  like 
results.  The  community  has  need  for  un- 
likeness,  for  individuals  who  can  render 
unique  service. 

The  community  can  never  decide  what 
the  special  individual  aptitude  may  be. 
No  living  soul  can  discover  for  another. 
The  "power  to  become"  is  innate  and  must 
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make  its  own   reBponse  to  the  stimiiluB 
which  is  capable  of  affecting  it. 

It  is  true  that  the  aniyerae  ia  a  great 
battery  incesBantly  sending  an  infinity  of 
calls  of  infinitely  varied  messages.  But 
the  receiving  operator  may  be  asleep*  he 
may  never  come  within  range.  The  uni- 
verse is  very  wide.  The  range  of  experi- 
ence of  all  is  narrow*  of  some  pitifully 
narrow. 

Because  of  lack  of  opportunity  to  see, 
to  do,  to  know,  to  feel,  it  is  not  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  multitudes  live  a  half- 
alive  existence,  never  useful  to  their  pos- 
sible limit,  never  happy  to  their  full,  for 
happiness  is  "felt  perfection." 

From  the  beginning  of  time,  some  men 
have  received  their  messages,  found  their 
work,  given  their  service,  lived  life  to 
the  full  and  laid  it  down  with  a  will.  The 
record  of  these  men  and  their  accomplish- 
ment, of  man's  great  adventure  to  find 
himself,  has  been  written  by  many  hands, 
and  that  record  is  literature. 

▲mold  says,  "To  know  ourselves  and 
the  world  we  have,  as  a  means  to  this 
end,  to  know  the  best  that  has  been 
thought  or  said  in  the  world,"  and  "Litera- 
ture may  mean  everything  written  or 
printed  in  a  book." 

The  library  is  the  reservoir  of  litera- 
ture, a  collection  of  books,  but  it  is  some- 
thing more,  it  comes  to  have  identity,  a 
self  of  its  own  beyond  the  sum  of  all  its 
books,  when,  by  the  fusing  of  the  whole 
under  the  vital  power  of  the  minds  that 
gather  and  order  it,  it  becomes,  in  the 
Shakespearian  phrase  embodied  in  my 
title,  "A  leaven'd  and  prepared  choice." 

The  library  is  the  one  place  where  time 
and  space  are  set  at  naught  It  is  the 
microcosm  of  the  universe. 

Here  all  the  wonders  of  nature  are 
flashed  back  from  the  mirrors  of  eyes  that 
have  beheld  them. 

Here  India,  and  the  Arctic  and  the  isles 
of  the  sea  are  as  close  at  hand  as  Niag- 
ara. 

Here  Archimedes'  lever,  Giotto's  circle, 
Newton's  apple,  Palissy's  furnace,  Jac- 
quard's    loom,    Jamie    Watt's    tea-kettle, 


Franklin's  kite  are  cheek  by  jowl  with 
the  last  Marconigram. 

Here  the  fate  of  Aristides,  of  Columbus, 
of  Gordon  is  as  clear  to  read  as  the  doings 
of  yesterday  in  Chicago. 

The  record  of  what  happened  at  Ther- 
mopyl89,  at  Luoknow,  at  the  Alamo  re- 
ceives beside  it  the  tale  of  the  courage 
that  rose  as  the  Titanic  sank. 

What  Buddha  and  Socrates  and  Jesus 
taught  answers  the  cry  and  strengthens 
the  heart  of  doubt  and  pain  to-day. 

The  library  is  the  great  whispering  gal- 
lery of  noble  deeds  and,  catching  a  whis- 
per, 

'The  youth  replies,  I  can" 


ur 


and  goes  forth. 

The  library  is  haunted  with  visions  of 
beauty  that  Plato,  that  Michael  Angelo, 
that  Shelley  saw — ^the  youth  exclaims  "I 
see!"  and  follows  his  lure. 

Here  Clotho  sits  twirling  her  "thread- 
running  spindle"  and  the  youth,  catching 
the  clue,  fares  forth  whither  the  fateful 
thread  leads. 

The  library  is  almost  never  the  goal  but 
to  many  it  may  be  the  starting  point 
whence  they  go  forth  "to  strength  and 
endeavor,  love  and  sacrifice,  the  making 
and  achievement  of  souls." 

The  public  for  whom  the  library  exists 
has  little  conception  or  comprehension 
of  its  power.  How  shall  such  publicity 
as  will  give  this  knowledge  of  it  be  given? 

Such  publicity  should  make  clear  the 
larger  aspects  of  the  library's  service, 
showing  that  the  life  of  any  society  is  "an 
indivisible  inheritance"  and  the  welfare 
of  all  made  or  marred  by  the  condition 
and  service  of  each  one,  therefore  the  li- 
brary should  be  equipped  to  be  universal 
in  its  appeal  and  service,  a  public  neces- 
sity for  individual  use. 

The  public  for  whom  the  library  exists 
gives  it  support  insufficient  for  the  task 
it  should  perform.  If  the  library  com- 
manded  respect  would  it  not  receive  funds? 

Books  are  the  treasure  to  be  gathered 
for  its  work.    What  shall  be  the  principles 
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of  buying?    How  create  the  "leaveu'd  and 
prepared  choice?" 

Books  are  the  medium  of  appeal,  the 
Btuil  of  human  knowledge,  experience  and 
wisdom  stored  by  means  of  the  printed 
leaf.  The  extent  to  which  each  individ- 
ual shares  in  the  stored  treasure  of  the 
race-mind,  is,  in  its  sum,  the  measure 
of  public  safety  and  happiness  and  the 
starting-point  for  service.  How  show,  how 
make  known  the  attraction  and  stored 
power  of  books? 

Bvery  individual  must  choose  his  own 
path.  How  leave  him  free  to  choose  in  a 
wide  field? 

Service,  but  not  authority,  must  be  at 
hand.  What  shall  the  tests  of  fitness  for 
such  service  be? 

The  staff  fit  for  such  service  must  be 
of  rare  material  and  quality. 

The  members  of  the  staff  are  instru- 
ments of  the  highest  elaboration  and  most 
delicate  adjustment  The  requisite  quality 
of  service  can  only  be  rendered  under  fit 
conditions.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  knowl- 
edge, conscience  and  will  solely,  it  is  a 
matter  of  these  things  plus  insight,  S3rm- 
pathy  and  response.  Bxhaustion,  or  an  ap- 
roach  to  it,  discouragement  from  lack  of 
appreciation,  are  like  a  ground  wire  for 
loss  of  power.  Body,  mind  and  spirit  are 
all  involved  in  this  service.  How  con- 
serve their  strength,  well-being  and  Joy? 

Unskilled  people  cannot  render  fit  serv- 
ice. What  are  the  things  that  matter  in 
training?  How  far  can  training  be  effec- 
tive. 

These  are  the  subjects  that  your  Pro- 
gram Committee  has  thought  it  might  in- 
terest all  to  consider.  Certain  leaders  will 
discuss  them,  each  according  to  his  own 
will  and  way.  In  their  wisdom  and  in  that 
of  the  discussions  with  which  you  will 
follow  them  will  lie^all  the  value  of  this 
conference. 

Books  Consulted:  A  Short  List 

Bosanquet,  Bernard.  The  principle  of 
individuality  and  value.    Macmillan.    1912. 

Bryce,  James.  The  American  Common- 
wealth. Vol.  2,  p.  828,  and  chapter  CII. 
Macmillan.    1910. 


Chesterton,  O.  K.  Manalive.  Lane. 
1912. 

Douglas,  Robert  The  choice.  Macmil- 
lan.   1911. 

Eliot,  C.  W.  The  function  of  education 
in  democratic  society.  In  his  BIducational 
reform.     Century.    1908. 

Gold  mark,  Josephine.  Fatigue  and  effi- 
ciency.   Charities  Pub.  Co.    1912. 

Hobhouse,  L.  T.  The  individual  and  the 
state.  In  his  Social  evolution  and  polit- 
ical theory.    Columbia  Univ.  Press.    1911. 

—Liberalism.     Holt    1911. 

Jones,  Henry.  Idealism  as  a  personal 
creed.     Macmillan.    1909. 

— ^Working  fkith  of  the  social  reformer. 
Macmillan.    1910. 

Macdonald,  Greville.  The  child's  inheri- 
tance: its  scientific  and  imaginative  mean- 
ing.   Smith,  Blder.    1910. 

Mark,  Thiselton.  The  unfolding  of  per- 
sonality as  the  chief  aim  of  education. 
Univ.  of  Chicago  Press.    1911. 

Sidls,  Boris.  Philistine  and  genius. 
Moffatt    1911. 

Woodberry,  O.  E.  The  torch:  eight  lec- 
tures on  race  power  in  literature.  Mc- 
Clure.    1905. 

The  PRESIDENT:  I  have  very  great 
pleasure  in  presenting  one  who  in  truth 
needs  no  introduction  to  you;  one  who 
has  not  for  some  time  appeared  on  our 
platform  but  whom  I  know  you  will  all 
welcome  with  pleasure.  Miss  TESSA  L. 
KELSO. 

Miss  Kelso,  of  the  Baker  and  Taylor 
Co.,  New  York  City,  spoke  informally 
from  notes  only  on  the  topic,  "Publicity 
for  the  sake  of  information:  the  librari- 
an's point  of  view,"  and  has  been  unable 
to  furnish  a  copy  of  her  remarks  for  pub- 
lication. 

The  PRESIDENT:  I  think  you  may 
have  seen  it  mentioned  once  or  twice  in 
the  course  of  your  reading,  that  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  the  "Wisconsin  idea." 
Now,  I  would  not  for  a  moment  having 
been  bom  in  that  lovely  state,  have  you 
get  any  notion  that  that  "Wisconsin 
idea"  is  singular.  We  have  therefore 
asked  to  come  and  talk  to  us  this  mom- 
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ing  a  gentleman  who,  those  cloBest  to 
him  Bay,  la  a  repository  of  "Wisconsin 
ideas/'  and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  intro- 
ducing to  you  Mr.  WILLIAM  H.  HATTON. 
— ^"Mr."  Hatton  by  request*  though  he  is 
ordinarily  known  in  his  own  country  as 
Senator  Hatton. 

PUBLICITY  FOR  THE  8AKE  OF  INFOR- 
MATION:   THE   PUBLIC'8 
POINT  OF  VIEW 

When  man  first  discovered  that  his 
hands  would  respond  to  the  command  of 
his  brain  and  that  he  could  use  a  club  to 
defend  himself  from  his  enemy,  and  that 
he  could  through  combined  mental  and 
physical  effort,  react  upon  his  environment, 
the  gateway  on  the  road  to  continuous 
progress  was  opened  to  mankind. 

The  potential  power  of  man  cannot  be 
measured.  The  Creator,  in  so  far  as  we 
are  able  to  judge,  has  fixed  no  limits  to 
man's  progress.  The  only  limitations  are 
his  lack  of  knowledge  and  his  lack  of 
power  to  discern  the  true  relations  of  the 
forces  which  surround  him. 

Mankind  is  a  social  organism,  not  a 
collection  of  separate  and  independent 
parts.  Where  any  part  is  neglected  and 
fails  to  develop  so  as  to  discharge  effic- 
iently its  function,  the  whole  organization 
suffers.  Therefore  society  is  not  only  deeply 
interested  in  education  during  childhood 
and  adolescence,  but  it  is  concerned  in  the 
education  of  man  throughout  his  whole  life. 
The  public  is  as  much  concerned  in  the 
education  of  the  man  of  forty  years  of 
age  as  it  is  in  the  education  of  the  boy 
of  five  years.  One  of  the  chief  functions 
of  the  state  is  to  secure  Justice,  equity 
and  equality  of  opiK)rtunity.  Dr.  Lester 
F.  Ward  says,  "There  can  be  no  equality, 
no  Justice,  not  to  speak  of  equity,  so  long 
as  society  is  composed  of  members,  equally 
endowed  by  nature,  a  few  of  whom  only 
possess  the  social  heritage  of  truth  and 
ideas  resulting  from  laborious  investiga- 
tion and  profound  meditations  of  all  past 
ages,  while  the  mass  are  shut  out  from 
all  the  light  that  human  achievement  has 
shed  upon  the  world." 


What  shall  be  done  that  this  "light  of 
human  achievement"  shall  penetrate  the 
cloud  of  Ignorance  and  cause  the  lamp 
of  wisdom  to  bum  in  every  home?  Tour 
reply  doubtless  will  be,  "The  formal  train- 
ing of  the  schools."  Yes;  that  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  but  all  will  agree 
that  the  training  of  the  schools  is  only 
and  can  be  only  a  beginning,  a  learning 
how  to  acquire  and  assimilate  knowledge 
and  develop  power.  There  must  be  other 
institutions  and  agencies  which  shall  carry 
forward  the  work  of  education,  if  we  are 
to  have  that  continuous  and  universal 
development  which  is  possible  and  de- 
sirable. 

The  library  is  peculiarly  suited  for  this 
work  and  its  power  and  future  influence 
are  not  fully  appreciated  even  by  those 
engaged  in  library  work.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  say  to  this  audience  that  the  pub- 
lic library  is  an  essential  part  of  a  com- 
plete educational  system  and  that  there 
should  be  harmony  within  the  system. 

The  training  in  the  schools  should  be 
such  as  shall  make  a  beginning  at  least 
in  the  preparation  for  social  life  and  social 
service,  in  the  broad  sense.  The  students 
should  be  shown  that  the  library  is  a 
social  mirror,  a  record  of  the  social  activi- 
ties of  mankind.  If  for  any  cause  stu- 
dents leave  school,  they  should  be  in  such 
close  relation  to  the  library  and  be  so  fa- 
miliar with  library  methods  that  they  will 
be  encouraged  to  continue  studying;  thus 
we  shall  find  the  book  in  the  hand  of  the 
worker,  the  ideal  condition,  assisting  him 
in  solving  his  problems  and  opening  to 
him  visions  of  life  of  which  he  had  never 
dreamed. 

The  school  authorities  should  never  over- 
look the  fact  that  the  average  time  which 
the  individual  student  attends  school  la 
short;  but  be  it  short  or  long,  pupils  should 
be  trained  in  the  use  of  the  library,  and 
taught  how  to  find  in  books  answers  to 
their  questions.  Questions  which  shall  re- 
quire students  to  go  to  the  library  should 
be  regularly  given  them.  In  the  hi^er 
grades  and  in  the  high  schools  emphasia 
should  be  placed  on  library  work.     8tii- 
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dents  should  not  only  be  required  to  read 
certain  specified  books,  as  supplementary 
reading,  but  there  should  be  regular  as- 
signments of  topics  for  Investigation, 
which  will  require  them  to  use  the  li- 
brary and  other  sources  of  Information, 
thus  training  them  In  research  methods 
and  deyeloplng  their  power  of  original  In- 
yestlgatlon.  By  this  method  their  school 
work  wOl  become  a  living  motive-force  In 
their  lives. 

The  colleges  and  universities  ofter  a 
great  number  of  courses.  So  many  sub- 
jects are  open  for  study  that  the  most 
that  can  be  done  during  the  college  years 
is  to  select  a  few  and  concentrate  effort 
upon  those  selected  and  leave  the  great 
field  of  knowledge  for  future  exploration 
and  conquest  Therefore,  if  a  student 
leaves  college  with  high  Ideals  and  an 
ambition  to  explore  still  further  the  field 
of  knowledge  and  develop  his  individuality, 
his  Immediate  need  is  a  good  library. 
Therein  is  the  crystallized  wisdom  of  ages 
held  in  "magic  preservation."  Here  he 
may  find  freedom  for  the  development  of 
his  individuality  and  be  able  to  increase 
his  power  to  react  on  his  environment,  en- 
abling him  to  find  profit,  pleasure  and  cul- 
ture In  the  various  activities  of  life. 

But  has  he  learned  how  to  use  the  li- 
brary? Let  us  take  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Harper,  former  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  "It  is  pitUble/'  he  said, 
"to  find  that  many  graduates  of  our  very 
best  colleges  are  unable,  after  taking  up 
the  more  advanced  work  of  the  divinity 
school  or  other  graduate  courses,  to  make 
use  of  books.  They  find  nothing;  they  do 
not  know  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  find 
anything.  No  more  important,  no  .more 
useful  training  can  be  given  men  in  college 
than  that  which  relates  to  the  use  of  books. 
Why  do  so  many  men  give  up  reading 
when  they  leave  college?  Because  in  col- 
lege they  have  never  learned  the  use  of 
books." 

This  Is  the  testimony  of  a  man  of  wide 
experience.  A  college  librarian  should  be 
a  person  of  strong  personality  and  broad 
culture,  and  the  example  of  some  of  the 


universities  and  colleges  of  making  the 
librarian  a  member  of  the  faculty  should 
be  followed  by  all  colleges.  The  most  im- 
portant work  for  schools  and  colleges  Is  to 
arouse  in  the  students  the  spirit  of  re- 
search, train  them  in  research  methods, 
and  develop  their  powers  of  Independent 
investigation.  Impress  upon  them  the  fact 
that  education  cannot  be  received  but 
must  be  acquired,  and  that  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  is  a  process  eo-eztensive 
with  life. 

President  Hibben  of  Princeton  says,  "It 
is  the  nature  of  education  that  It  does 
not  result  in  a  complete  and  finished  prod- 
uct, but  rather  a  progressive  process. 
There  is  nothing  final  about  it  Its 
achievements  always  mark  new  beginnings. 
Education  must  always  be  defined  in  terms 
of  life,  of  growth,  of  progress." 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  those  who 
complete  the  regular  courses  of  the 
schools,  colleges  and  universities  need  the 
library.  It  is  well  known  that  the  major- 
ity do  not  take  advantage  fully  of  the 
opportunities  offered  by  the  schools,  but 
for  various  reasons  they  drop  out  all  along 
the  line.  For  these  we  need  the  library. 
We  have  a  large  immigration  of  adults 
from  foreign  lands.  These  people  come 
here  to  make  homes  and  to  take  part  in 
our  government  Self-govemment  requires 
knowledge  and  understanding.  Great  ques- 
tions are  constantly  arising  which  demand 
intelligent  action.  Ignorance,  whether  it 
be  the  ignorance  of  the  rich  or  of  the 
poor,  Is  a  menace.  One  of  our  grave  social 
problems  is  the  ignorance  and  indifference 
of  the  ostentatious  rich.  Rich  in  material 
things,  but  poor  in  the  things  which  make 
life  rich.  They  have  not  learned  that 
every  man  owes  a  debt  to  society  that 
can  be  paid  only  in  service.  Complex  our 
social  organization  is  and  it  is  becoming 
more  complex  each  year.  Grave  questions 
are  before  us  for  solution.  The  people  In 
general  have  no  adequate  conception  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  library,  when  prop- 
erly organized,  as  an  effective  force  for 
dealing  with  these  conditions;  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  most  optimistic  librarians 
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appreciate  what  may  be,  and  will  be  done 
in  the  future  with  this  great  instrument 
of  education.  A  community  without  a 
public  library  lacks  an  essential  of  a  well 
organized  commimlty. 

Let  us  have  in  the  library  men  and  wo- 
men of  broad  culture  who  have  had  spe- 
cial training  in  psychology  and  sociology, 
who  are  sincerely  and  sympathetically  de- 
Toted  to  humanity.  Lict  this  great  educa- 
tional institution  be  directed  by  people  of 
commanding  power,  trained  for  public 
service,  who  have  entered  the  profession 
as  a  life  work,  salaries  to  correspond,  with 
qualifications  required  and  services  ren- 
dered. We  say  services  rendered  because 
all  service  must  be  rendered  before  it  can 
be  measured.  The  library  will  thus  be- 
come the  center  of  intellectual  activities 
of  the  community,  a  continuation  school,  a 
local  university. 

Society  is  under  obligation  to  furnish 
every  means  possible  for  the  development 
of  human  capacity.  There  is  in  the  world 
latent  talent  and  capacity  beyond  meas- 
ure. For  the  development  of  this  latent 
talent,  society  is  in  a  measure  responsible. 
If  opportunity  is  oftered,  capacity  will 
develop. 

Great  forces  surround  us  pressing  for 
admission  to  our  lives,  telephones,  electric 
light,  printing,  anassthesia,  antiseptics, 
S3mthetic  chemistry,  wireless  telegraphy, 
etc.  These  things  have  always  been  pos- 
sible but  the  cloud  of  ignorance  obscured 
man's  vision,  and  kept  him  from  realising 
his  power. 

The  degree  to  which  a  community  dis- 
charges its  obligation  can  be  measured  by 
the  opportunities  it  offers  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  members  of  that  community. 
To  offer  better  opportunities  for  those  who 
wish  to  continue  their  studies  and  to 
bring  together  those  of  like  tastes  and 
desires,  let  there  be  opened  seminar 
rooms  in  the  library  building,  or  in  other 
buildings  which  shall  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  library  authorities.  To  these 
seminar  rooms  bring  students,  from  every 
walk  of  life,  to  study  under  competent  di- 
rection   and    to    investigate    subjects    in 


which  they  are  interested  either  from  a 
material  or  cultural  point  of  view.  Only 
a  small  percentage  of  those  who  complete 
the  high  school  course  go  to  college.  There 
should  be  provided  graduate  courses  for 
the  high  school  graduates,  and  other  stu- 
dents of  like  qualifications  in  these  semi- 
nar rooms,  directed  by  the  library  staff. 
The  school  teachers  and  library  staff  can 
meet  in  these  seminar  rooms  and  discuss 
questions  of  common  interest;  and  also 
pursue  advanced  studies.  These  rooms 
should  be  the  centers  for  university  exten- 
sion work. 

People  can  be  brought  together  here  for 
study  and  discussion  of  questions  of  citi- 
zenship, government,  civic  betterment,  and 
all  questions  pertaining  to  social  adjust- 
ment. Study  groups  can  be  formed  for 
regular  and  systematic  study  under  the 
direction  of  competent  teachers.  People 
of  all  ages  can  be  brought  together  for 
study,  which  is  impossible  under  our  pres- 
ent system  of  education.  In  these  groups 
the  mature  man  and  woman  of  high  ideals 
will  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
young.  Through  this  system  regular  and 
systematic  reading  under  competent  direc- 
tion can  be  encouraged.  Teachers  and 
parents  can  meet  in  these  seminar  rooms 
and  discuss  school  questions. 

Continuation  schools  should  be  main- 
tained. Bring  the  people  from  their  vo- 
cations to  these  continuation  schools;  out 
of  these  schools  organize  classes  for  spe- 
cial work  in  the  library  seminar  rooms; 
thus  may  be  secured  the  union  of  in- 
struction and  practical  application  which 
make  for  increased  efllciency,  cultivates 
the  whole  man,  and  brightens  his  life. 

John  Stuart  Mill  said,  "The  business  of 
life  is  an  essential  part  of  the  practical 
education  of  a  people  without  which  book 
and  school  and  instruction,  though  most 
necessary  and  salutary,  does  not  suffice  to 
qualify  them  for  conduct  and  fbr  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  ends.  Instruction  is  only 
one  of  the  desiderata  of  mental  improve- 
ment. Another  indispensable,  is  vigorous 
exercise  of  active  energies." 

It  matters  not  how  highly  we  value  the 
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formal  training  of  the  collegea  we  must 
never  overlook  the  fact  that  a  very  large 
majority  do  not  have  the  full  benefit  of 
inch  training.  We  must  therefore  deal 
with  conditions  as  they  exist  When  we 
caU  to  mind  the  names  and  careers  of  such 
men  as  Shakespeare,  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Hngh  Miller,  Herbert  Spencer,  Richard 
Baxter,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Michael  Farra- 
day.  Sir  Humphrey  Davey,  Horace  Greeley, 
Sir  William  Herschel,  we  come  to  realize 
that  many  of  the  brightest  stars  in  the 
world's  constellation  have  been  cut  and 
polished  by  forces  other  than  the  formal 
training  of  the  schools.  Wide  is  the  field 
and  great  is  the  opportunity. 

The  question  may  be  raised,  "How  shall 
we  secure  the  money  for  this  great  work?" 
We  are  expending  in  the  United  States 
more  than  two-thirds  of  our  national  in- 
come for  wars  past  and  for  military  pur- 
poses, educating  men  to  destroy.  Let  this 
fitct  come  to  the  knowledge  of  our  peo- 
ple and  a  demand  will  be  made  to  cut 
down  the  appropriations  fbr  educating 
men  to  destroy  and  increase  the  appro- 
priatlons  for  educating  men  to  construct 

A  hundred  years  of  peaceful  intercourse 
between  two  great  nations,  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  with  over  three  thou- 
sand miles  of  boundary  without  a  gun- 
boat or  a  soldier,  is  the  best  answer  to 
the  militarist  who  would  spent  the  money 
tor  instniments  of  destruction  that  should 
be  used  for  instruments  of  construction. 

How  shall  we  bring  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  people  information  relating  to  this 
great  work?  There  are  more  than  twenty 
millions  of  students  in  the  schools  of  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States.  These  stu- 
dents touch  directly  or  indirectly  every 
home.  With  libraries  at  various  local  cen- 
ters correlated  with  the  schools,  we  have 
what  may  be  called  the  nervous  system 
of  education  of  these  great  nations. 
Throui^  this  system  the  people  may  be 
reached  more  uniformly  and  regularly  than 
in  any  other  way.  Here  is  a  great  body 
of  people  seeking  information  coming  into 
dhreet  oontaet  with  the  homes. 

Th«r«tore  wcr  put  the  schools  in   the 


first  place  as  a  means  of  publicity  for  the 
sake  of  information.  Let  us  bring  the 
library  and  the  schools  into  closer  rela- 
tion. Render  service  to  mankind  wher- 
ever mankind  is.  The  best  publicity  is 
secured  through  services  rendered.  The 
patronage  of  the  lawyer  and  physician  de- 
pends largely  on  the  quality  of  service 
rendered.  The  business  man  secures  cus- 
tom when  he  establishes  a  reputation 
for  fair  dealing.  May  not  the  library  ex- 
pect good  measure  of  publicity  from  the 
reputation  it  has  for  real  accomplishment? 
Study  the  problem,  do  things  that  are 
worth  while.  Bring  the  whole  power  of 
the  organization  to  bear  on  the  subject 
of  social  adjustment  This  will  lead  to 
various  fields  of  activity.  Produce  results 
which  shall  compel  attention.  Do  things 
that  will  be  considered  news.  Having 
done,  having  produced,  do  not  hesitate  to 
make  known.  Give  your  reports  what 
the  newspaper  man  calls  the  "news  turn." 

Every  librarian  should  have  training  in 
psychology  and  sociology  and  should  con- 
tinue to  study.  Study  man  individually, 
in  groups,  in  communities  and  mankind  as 
a  whole. 

The  PRESIDENT:  The  next  in  order 
will  be  the  secretary's  report. 

SECRETARY'S  REPORT 

The  close  of  another  conference  year 
finds  the  executive  office  still  enjoying  the 
hospitality  of  the  Chicago  public  library 
in  the  commodious,  convenient  and  well 
equipped  rooms  in  the  Chicago  public  li- 
brary building.  Heat,  light  and  Janitor 
service  have  also  been  supplied  gratuit- 
ously as  in  previous  years.  The  associa- 
tion has  now  held  headquarters  offices  in 
Chicago  for  nearly  three  years  and  it  is 
a  pleasure  for  the  secretary  to  report  that 
the  prospects  for  continuance  and  perma- 
nence of  headquarters  were  never  brighter 
than  they  are  now.  The  income  from 
membership  fees  is  steadily  increasing.  In 
1909  the  amount  raised  from  this  source 
was  14,667.60;  in  1910,  M.888.48:  in  1911, 
$6,326.46;  and  the  receipts  thus  tBT  for 
1912  warrant  us  in  hoping  that  the  total 
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amount  from  membership  fees  will  be  at 
least  16,200.  While  the  finances  of  the 
association  even  yet  do  not  permit  us  to 
do  many  things  that  are  very  much  worth 
doing  and  which  are  in  the  legitimate 
field  of  activities,  we  seem  gradually  to 
be  approaching  the  time  when  excursions 
can  be  made  into  new  avenues. 

Although  the  work  of  the  headquarters 
oflice  varies  from  day  to  day  so  that 
no  two  days  are  alike  the  year's  work  in 
the  aggregate  so  closely  resemble  that  for 
last  year  that  much  repetition  of  last 
year's  report  would  be  made  if  a  detailed 
statement  were  presented.  The  routine 
work  has  of  course  been  performed,  such 
as  editing  the  bulletin,  attending  to  the 
correspondence,  advertising  for  the  pub- 
lishing board  and  sale  of  its  publications 
which  in  the  last  year  has  been  the  heav- 
iest in  its  history,  the  payment  of  bills,  the 
keeping  of  books,  the  printing  of  publica- 
tions for  the  publishing  board,  with  the  at- 
tendant work  of  making  contracts  for 
printing  and  the  reading  of  proof,  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  mid-winter  meetings 
and  the  annual  conference.  The  volume 
of  this  routine  work  has  been  very  great 
and  is  still  increasing  so  that  often  for 
days  at  a  time  there  is  little  chance  for 
doing  anything  else. 

Since  November  1,  1911,  a  record  has 
been  kept  of  mail  sent  out  from  the  office. 
From  November  1,  to  May  31,  1912,  11,818 
pieces  of  first-class  mail  have  been  dis- 
patched, or  an  average  of  about  67  pieces 
a  day.  In  addition  to  this  16,794  pieces 
of  circular  matter  were  mailed  either  in 
the  interest  of  the  A.  L.  A.  or  its  publish- 
ing board  during  the  same  period.  No  rec- 
ord of  mail  received  has  been  kept  but  it 
runs  from  50  to  70  letter  a  day,  and  fre- 
quently reaches  150  a  day  at  certain 
seasons  and  on  certain  days  of  the  week. 
Of  course  not  all  of  this  requires  the  per- 
sonal attention  of  the  secretary,  a  large 
share  being  orders  for  publications,  or 
remittances  for  the  same,  pajrment  of  mem- 
bership dues,  and  various  inquiries,  which 
are  entirely  handled  by  the  office  assist- 
ants.    The   headuarters   office,   however. 


continues  to  be,  we  are  pleased  to  say,  a 
clearing  house  for  general  library  informa- 
tion. The  Chicago  public  and  John  Crerar 
libraries  are  frequently  consulted  by  the 
secretary,  and  occasionally  the  Newberry 
and  other  libraries,  and  I  desire  to  ex- 
press at  this  time  my  hearty  appreciation 
of  the  cordial  assistance  given  me  by  the 
reference  librarians  of  these  various  in- 
stitutions. Thanks  to  their  kind  offices 
we  have  been  able  in  most  instances  either 
to  give  the  desired  information  or  tell 
where  it  may  be  found.  To  those  seek- 
ing advice  regarding  establishment  of  li- 
braries, selection  or  purchase  of  books  or 
policy  of  administration  we  have  gladly 
helped  so  far  as  we  were  able  but  al- 
ways make  it  a  point  to  try  to  put  the 
inquirer  in  touch  with  the  library  com- 
mission of  his  state  or  the  state  library. 
We  have  taken  particular  pleasure  in  cor- 
responding with  certain  towns  in  New 
Mexico,  Florida,  Mississippi  and  Montana 
where  a  public  library  is  either  being  or- 
ganized or  where  a  campaign  to  secure 
one  is  being  conducted.  Notwithstanding 
the  systematic  efforts  of  the  various  com- 
missions to  .cover  thoroughly  the  library 
work  of  their  respective  states  many  small 
libraries  and  library  boards  seem  bliss- 
fully ignorant  of  the  existence  of  such  an 
institution  as  a  state  library  commission, 
and  we  consider  it  no  small  service  to  be 
able  to  enlighten  them  on  this  point.  The 
commissions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  con-* 
stantly  putting  the  small  libraries  in 
touch  with  the  A.  L.  A.  The  state  li- 
brary commissions  can  always  be  coxmted 
on  to  cooperate  with  the  A.  L.  A.  to 
publish  our  news  notes  and  notices  re- 
garding publications  in  their  bulletins,  to 
recommend  membership  and  A.  L.  A.  pub- 
lications and  to  respond  quickly  and  effi- 
ciently to  any  special  call.  This  is  thor- 
oughly appreciated  by  the  secretary  and 
the  executive  office.  During  the  past  year 
the  secretary  has  made  several  demands 
on  the  time  of  the  secretaries  of  the  va- 
rious state  library  associations  and  has 
found  response  in  most  cases  prompt,  in- 
telligent and  willing. 
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The  library  interests  of  the  country  are 
making  progress  towards  a  harmony  of 
effort  that  is  good  to  see  and  that  will 
bring  its  sure  result  in  better  and  more 
intelligent  service  to  the  people. 

We  have  endeavored  to  keep  the  value 
and  importance  of  publicity  steadily  be- 
fore us  and  have  accomplished  as  much 
in  this  direction  as  time  and  funds  per- 
mitted. Multigraphed  articles  have  been 
sent  out  to  about  175  of  the  leading  papers 
of  the  country  several  times  during  the 
year  and  from  marked  copies  sent  to  the 
office  and  from  reports  from  librarians 
who  have  seen  the  articles  in  their  local 
papers  we  know  that  these  contributions 
have  been  pretty  generally  used.  Sev- 
eral special  articles  on  either  the  work 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  or  the  Publishing  Board 
have  been  written  for  particular  papers. 
A  publicity  committee  has,  at  the  request 
of  the  secretary,  recently  been  appointed 
in  the  hope  of  securing  still  greater  public- 
ity. The  work  of  the  executive  office,  how- 
ever, does  not  lend  itself  to  the  making 
of  "stories"  interesting  to  those  outside 
the  profession.  Nearly  every  live  and 
up-to-date  library,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
every  week  living  out  experiences  which, 
if  written  up  in  a  breezy  and  popular  style 
of  which  many  of  our  library  folk  are 
masters,  would  make  capital  articles  ac- 
ceptable not  only  to  the  daily  press  but 
to  the  more  exclusive  magazines  as  well. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  executive 
office  can  perhaps  best  promote  publicity 
for  the  profession,  by  urging  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  contributions  from  the  refer- 
ence librarians,  the  children's  librarians, 
the  loan  desk  people,  the  municipal  refer- 
ence workers,  these  people  who,  as  Kipling 
puts  it,  have 

"lived  more  stories 
Than  Zogbaum  or  I  can  invent." 

The  secretary  has  written  four  or  five 
articles  on  the  A.  L.  A.  for  various  en- 
cyclopedias and  year  books,  and  has  en- 
deavored to  get  the  association  listed  in 
all  the  leading  reference  almanacs  and 
annuals.  Lectures  before  library  schools 
by  the  secretary  regarding  the  A.  Ia  A. 


and  its  work,  and  official  representation 
at  the  state  meetings  have  also  given 
publicity  to  the  association. 

During  the  past  year  twelve  persons  have 
received  library  appointments  through  rec- 
ommendations of  the  secretary.  This  is 
a  somewhat  smaller  number  than  the  year 
before  when  about  fifteen  were  helped  to 
positions  through  the  executive  office. 
With  two  or  three  exceptions  the  secretary 
has  made  recommendations  only  when  re- 
quested to  do  so. 

The  work  of  the  publishing  board  occu- 
pies practically  three-quarters  of  the  time 
of  the  assistant  secretary,  at  least  half 
of  the  time  of  the  stenographer  and  order 
assistant  and  probably  a  quarter  of  the 
time  of  the  secretary.  In  consideration  of 
this  the  publishing  board  appropriates 
12,000  a  year  to  the  operating  expenses  of 
the  office.  The  work  of  the  publishing 
board  is  heavier  than  ever  before  in  its  his- 
tory; the  receipts  from  sales  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1911  being  $8,502.88,  and  for  the 
first  five  months  of  1912  |6,090.16.  Fur- 
ther notice  of  this  feature  of  the  work  of 
the  office  can  be  found  in  the  report  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  publishing  board  presented 
in  print  at  this  conference. 

The  secretary  wishes  here  to  commend 
most  heartily  the  faithful  services  of  his 
fellow-workers  at  the  executive  office.  Miss 
Clara  A.  Simms  and  Miss  Gwendolyn  I. 
Brigham.  Their  capable  and  willing  serv- 
ice has  been  a  large  factor  in  the  work  of 
the  association  and  its  publishing  board 
and  without  such  intelligence  and  loyal 
help  the  results  of  the  year  could  not  have 
been  attained.  For  the  active  co-oi^ra- 
tion  and  good  will  of  the  officers  and 
other  members  of  the  executive  board  the 
secretary  is  deeply  grateful.  It  has  been 
a  pleasure  to  work  under  such  congenial 
conditions. 

Membership— There  are  more  members 
in  the  A.  L.  A.  at  the  present  time  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  associa- 
tion. The  secretary  has  conducted  as 
vigorously  as  possible  a  steady  campaign 
for  new  members,  this  work  not  only  be- 
ing the  duty  of  the  office  but  directly  in 
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line  with  the  conviction  of  the  secretary 
who  has  recommended  membership  in  the 
national  association  to  all  library  work- 
ers in  the  earnest  belief  that  this  action 
is  fully  as  beneficial  to  the  individual  as 
tc  the  association. 

When  the  January  membership  bills 
were  mailed  we  enclosed  in  each  envelope 
an  appeal  for  the  member  addressed  to 
secure  at  least  one  new  member  for  the 
association.  This  resulted  directly  in  the 
addition  of  over  one  hundred  new  mem- 
bers and  the  secretary  wishes  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  most  sincerely 
and  heartily  those  members  who  aided 
in  this  work.  Besides  the  pleasure  of  se- 
curing these  new  members  it  was  gratify- 
ing to  feel  that  so  many  old  members  took 
such  practical  interest  in  aiding  the  asso- 
ciation. In  April  membership  appeals  were 
sent  to  1864  members  of  state  library  asso- 
ciations who  were  not  members  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  This  has  resulted  in  a  fair  in- 
crease of  membership.  In  December  the 
secretary  sent  letters  requesting  member- 
ship to  232  library  people  who  had,  ac- 
cording to  the  news  columns  of  library 
periodicals,  recently  changed  their  posi- 
tions assnmably  for  the  better.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  more  or  less  impersonal  ap- 
peals the  secretary  has  written  a  large 
number  of  personal  letters  to  those  with 
whom  he  is  either  personally  acquainted 
or  else  with  whom  he  has  conducted  an 
office  correspondence.  As  in  all  other 
lines  of  business  it  is  this  personal  ap- 
peal that  has  been  the  most  effective  and 
has  brought  the  largest  percentage  of  re- 
turns. 

When  the  1911  Handbook  went  to  press 
last  August  there  were  2046  members  in 
the  A.  L.  A.  Of  this  number  13  have  since 
died  and  26  have  resigned.  Since  last 
August  351  new  members  have  been  re- 
ceived making  the  present  total  net  mem- 
bership 2,368.  Assuming  that  the  usual 
number,  or  about  160  persons,  wiU  dis- 
continue their  membership  this  summer 
the  net  membership  in  the  1912  Hand- 
book  will  be  approximately  2,208.  Of  the 
present  total  membership  332  are  library 


or  institutional  members,  24  of  whom  have 
Joined  since  last  August 

A.  L.  A.  Representatives  at  Other  Con- 
ferences— ^The  practice  of  having  an  offi- 
cer or  officially  appointed  delegate  repre- 
sent the  association  at  the  state  library 
association  meetings  has  been  followed 
the  past  year  with  success  fully  equal 
to  that  in  previous  years.  Since  the  Pas- 
adena conference  there  have  been  39  state 
or  provincial  library  meetings,  and  a 
speaker  representing  the  A.  L.  A.  has 
been  present  at  16  of  these.  The  A.  L.  A. 
at  present  has  too  small  a  budget  to  meet 
the  traveling  expenses  of  these  speakers, 
which  have  been  met  either  by  the  state 
association  or  by  the  delegates  personally. 

The  joint  conference  of  Michigan  and 
Ohio  at  Cedar  Point,  Ohio,  Sept  2-8,  was 
attended  by  Mrs.  H.  L.  Elmendorf,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  library  association, 
who  delivered  an  address  on  "Joy  Read- 
ing," and  by  the  secretary,  who  spoke  In- 
formally on  the  work  of  the  A.  L.  A.  The 
New  York  state  meeting  in  New  York 
City,  Sept  26-30,  was  also  attended  by 
both  the  president  and  secretary,  Mrs. 
Elmendorf  giving  her  address  on  "Joy 
Reading,"  and  the  secretary  speaking  on 
"What  the  American  Library  Association 
Stands  For." 

Mrs.  Blmendorf  was  the  official  delegate 
to  the  Keystone  State  library  association 
meeting  at  Saegertown,  Pa.,  Oct  19-21, 
giving  an  address  on  "Joy  Reading;**  at 
the  District  of  Columbia  library  association 
conference,  at  Washington,  November  8, 
where  she  gave  a  talk  on  some  of  the 
recent  books;  and  at  the  New  York  state 
teachers'  association  meeting  at  Albany, 
Nov.  27-29,  speaking  on  the  subject  "School 
and  library  co-operation;  a  concrete  ex- 
ample and  a  little  theory." 

Mr.  J.  L  Wyer,  Jr.,  represented  the  A. 
L.  A.  at  the  state  meetings  of  Iowa,  at 
Mason  City,  Oct  10-12;  of  niinois,  at  Jollet 
Oct  11-13;  and  of  Missouri  at  Hannibal, 
Oct  18-19;  delivering  at  each  meeting  an 
'idress  on  the  fttklMt,  ''What  Americans 
Read*** 

Mr.  Chalmers  Hadley,  librarian  of  the 
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Denver  public  library,  and  ex-secretary 
of  the  A.  L.  A.,  was  the  representative 
of  the  American  library  association  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Pacific  northwest  li- 
brary aasociation,  at  Victoria,  B.  C,  Sept 
4-6,  giving  an  address  on  "The  Library  and 
the  Community." 

The  secretary  attended  the  Minnesota 
meeting,  at  Lake  Minnetonka,  Sept  20-22, 
the  Nebraska  meeting  at  Omaha,  Oct  IS- 
IS, and  the  North  Dakota  state  meeting 
at  Jamestown,  Oct  20-21,  giving  at  each 
conference  an  address  on  "Reaching  the 
People."  He  also  gave  an  address  at 
the  Joint  session  of  the  Indiana  library 
association  and  the  Indiana  library  trus- 
tees' association,  at  Indianapolis,  Nov.  8th, 
on  "The  Legal  and  Moral  Requirements 
of  a  library  Trustee." 

Dr.  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  librarian  of 
the  St  Louis  public  library,  and  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  A.  L.  A.,  was  the  principal 
out-of-state  speaker  at  the  Alabama  library 
association  conference,  at  Tuscaloosa,  and 
at  the  State  University,  November  21,  22 
and  28.  Dr.  Bostwick  gave  two  addresses; 
the  flnt  on  "The  Companionship  of 
Books;"  and  the  second  on  "The  Message 
of  the  Library." 

MU»  Clara  F.  Baldwin,  secretary  of  the 
Minnesota  public  library  commission,  at- 
tended, as  A.  L.  A.  delegate,  the  Joint  meet- 
ing of  the  Montana  state  teachers'  asso- 
ciation and  Montana  library  association, 
at  Great  Falls,  December  27-29,  1911,  and 
spoke  on  "The  work  of  a  library  com- 
mission." 

Dr.  Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  secretary  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society, 
and  an  ex-president  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  officially 
represented  the  association  at  the  inaugu- 
ration of  Dr.  George  E.  Vincent  as  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Octo- 
ber 18. 

Mr.  Carl  B.  Roden,  of  the  Chicago  pub- 
lic library,  and  treasurer  of  the  A.  L.  A., 
rtpreaented  the  association  and  gave  an 
addrem  on  "The  library  as  a  paying  in- 
TMlment,"  at  the  Wisconsin  library  asso- 


ciation meeting  at  Janesville,  February 
21-28. 

The  secretary  has  lectured  during  the 
year  before  the  Iowa  summer  library 
school,  the  New  York  public  library  school, 
and  the  University  of  Illinois  library 
school.  He  also  addressed  the  summer  li- 
brary conference  at  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
on  the  work  of  the  A.  L.  A. 

Changes  In  OfHcers  and  Committees— 
Following  his  election  as  first  vice-presi- 
dent Mr.  Henry  E.  Legler  resigned  as  non- 
official  member  of  the  executive  board  and 
Miss  Alice  S.  Tyler  was  elected  by  the 
board  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  ending  in 
1912. 

Mr.  Harrison  W.  Craver  was  unable  to 
accept  re-appointment  as  chairman  of 
committee  on  library  administration  and 
Dr.  Arthur  B.  Bostwick  was  appointed  in 
his  place. 

Miss  Margaret  W.  Brown  resigned  from 
the  committee  on  bookbinding  and  Miss 
Rose  G.  Murray  was  appointed  to  succeed 
her. 

Necrology — The  association  has  lost 
heavily  by  death  during  the  past  year. 
Our  losses  include  the  senior  ex-president 
of  the  association,  who  was  a  life  mem- 
ber, two  other  life  members,  and  several 
who  were,  by  their  regular  attendance 
through  many  years,  familiar  figures  at 
our  annual  conferences.  In  all  13  members 
and  4  former  members  have  passed  away 
since  we  last  met  in  conference.  The  roll 
is  as  follows: 

Ihnma  Helen  Blair,  for  several  years  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Historical  Library,  died  September 
26,  1911.  Miss  Blair  had  performed  valu- 
able and  important  work  as  an  editor  and 
professional  indexer,  assisting  among  other 
things  in  editing  "Jesuit  Relations"  and 
the  long  series  of  historical  documents  in 
Spanish  entitled  "The  Philippine  Islands." 
She  had  been  a  member  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
continuously  since  1896  (No.  1624),  and 
attended  the  conferences  of  1896,  1900  and 
1904.    See  Library  Journal,  86:608. 

Isaac  S.  Bradley,  fbr  many  years  libra- 
rian and  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
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WlBconsin  State  Historical  Society,  died 
April  22,  1912.  He  Joined  the  A.  L.  A.  in 
1890,  (No.  790)  and  had  taken  great  in- 
terest in  the  work  of  the  association.  Few 
faces  were  more  familiar  at  the  confer- 
ences than  his,  as  he  attended  sixteen  of 
the  annual  meethigs,  those  of  1890,  '92,  '93, 
'96,  '96,  '97,  '98,  '99,  1900,  '01,  '02,  '03,  '04, 
'06,  '07  and  '08. 

Frederick  Morgan  Crunden,  senior  ex- 
president  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  life  member,  and 
librarian  of  the  St  Louis  public  library, 
from  1877  to  1909,  died  October  28,  1911. 
He  was  president  of  the  A.  L.  A.  1889-90, 
presiding  over  the  Fabyans  conference  of 
the  latter  year,  and  vice-president  of  the 
International  Library  Conference  at  Lon- 
don in  1897.  He  Joined  the  A.  L.  A.  in 
1878  (No.  129)  and  became  a  life  member 
about  1889.  To  record  Mr.  Crunden's  serv- 
ices to  the  American  library  world  and  to 
the  A.  L.  A.  would  be  practically  to  give 
a  history  of  the  association  for  the  past 
30  years.  He  participated  in  many  pro- 
grams and  conference  discussions  and  was 
one  of  the  best  known  and  beloved  of 
American  librarians.  Mr.  Crunden  at- 
tended the  conferences  of  1883  and  1886 
to  1905  inclusive,  twenty  in  all,  without  an 
absence,  except  at  the  San  Francisco  con- 
ference of  1891.  He  also  attended  the 
London  international  conference  in  1897. 
See  A.  L.  A.  Bulletin  6:3;  Library  Journal, 
88:669-70;    Public  libraries,  16:436-38. 

Irene  Gibson,  chief  assistant  in  the  pub- 
lication section  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
died  July  9,  1911.  She  Joined  the  asso- 
ciation in  1893  (No.  1114),  and  became  a 
life  member  in  1910.  She  attended  the 
conferences  of  1893,  '97, 1903,  '08,  '10.  See 
Library  Journal,  36:439. 

Jessie  Sherburne  Gile,  assistant  In 
charge  of  the  work  with  schools  in  the 
public  library  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  died 
October  22,  1911.  She  Joined  the  A.  L.  A. 
in  1902,  (No.  2665),  and  attended  the  con- 
ferences of  1902  and  '06. 

David  L.  Kingsbury,  assistant  librarian 
of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society  of  St. 
Paul,  died  January  24,  1912.  He  Joined 
the  A.  L.  A.  in  1904  (No.  8079),  and  at- 


tended the  conferences  of  1904,  '08  and  '11. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  N.  Lane,  head  of  the  cir^ 
culating  department  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  City  Library,  died  August  30,  1911. 
She  had  been  a  member  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
since  1902  (No.  2464),  but  so  far  as  re- 
corded attended  only  the  conference  of 
that  year. 

Robbins  Little,  for  twenty  years  super- 
intendent of  the  Astor  Library,  New  York 
City,  died  April  13,  1912.  He  Joined  the 
A.  L.  A.  in  1880  (No.  389),  and  later  be- 
came a  life  member.  So  far  as  recorded 
he  attended  none  of  the  conferences. 

Stella  Lucas,  librarian  of  the  Tainter 
Memorial  Library  of  Menominee,  Wis.,  died 
July  30,  1911.  She  Joined  the  A.  L.  A.  in 
1901  (No.  2262),  and  attended  the  con- 
ferences in  1901,  '06  and  '08. 

Adolph  L.  Peck,  librarian  of  the  Glovers- 
ville  (N.  T.)  Free  Library  since  its  founda- 
tion in  1880,  died  October  9,  1911.  He 
Joined  the  A.  L.  A.  in  1883  (No.  466),  and 
was  a  familiar  figure  at  the  annual  confer^ 
ences,  having  attended  those  of  1883,  '86, 
'86,  '87,  '90,  '92,  '93,  '94,  '96,  '98,  1900  and 
1906. 

Mrs.  Minerva  A.  Sanders,  for  many  years 
librarian  of  the  Deborah  Cook  Sayles  Me- 
morial Library,  Pawtucket,  R.  L,  died 
March  20,  1912.  Although  Mrs.  Sanders 
was  an  enthusiastic  attendant  on  A.  L.  A. 
conferences  she  never  personally  Joined 
the  association,  but  was  ol&cially  entitled 
to  a  seat  in  the  conferences  by  virtue  of 
the  institutional  membership  of  her  li- 
brary. She  had  attended  fifteen  confer- 
ences and  was  well  known  to  the  veterans 
of  the  association,  who  well  remember  her 
early  advocacy  of  open  shelves  and  work 
for  children. 

L.  W.  Sicotte,  president  of  the  Numis- 
matic and  Antiquarian  Society,  of  Mon- 
treal, died  September  6,  1911.  He  Joined 
the  A.  L.  A.  in  1900  (No.  1947).  So  far 
as  recorded  he  attended  only  the  con- 
ference of  1900  held  in  his  home  city. 

T.  Guilford  Smith,  of  Buffalo,  regent  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
died  Feb.  20,  1912.  He  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  A.  L.  A.  continuously  since  1898 
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(No.  1198),  and  attended  the  conferences 
of  1897  and  1903. 

The  following  persona  at  various  times 
were  members  of  the  association  but  were 
not  at  the  time  of  their  death: 

Zn  Adams,  for  many  years  connected 
with  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society, 
died  April,  1911.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  for  the  year  1904  (No.  3203), 
and  attended  the  St  Louis  conference. 

Caroline  Al  Farley,  formerly  librarian 
of  RadclifTe  College,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
died  March  14,  1912.  She  joined  the  asso- 
ciation in  1896  (No.  1394),  and  was  a  mem- 
ber continuously  until  1909.  So  far  as 
recorded  she  attended  none  of  the  con- 
ferences. 

Stephen  B.  Griswold,  for  many  years  law 


librarian  of  the  New  York  state  library, 
died  May  4,  1912.  He  Joined  the  A.  L.  A. 
in  1892  (No.  943),  and  remained  a  mem- 
ber until  1904.  So  far  as  recorded  he  at- 
tended no  conferences. 

William  B.  Parker,  treasurer  of  Library 
Bureau,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  died  November 
2,  1911.  He  was  a  member  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
continuously  from  1889  (No.  757),  to  1909, 
and  was  secretary  of  the  association  in 
1890.  He  attended  the  conferences  of  1889, 
'90  and  '96. 

The  secretary's  report  was  accepted  on 
motion  of  Mr.  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  seconded 
by  Dr.  C.  W.  Andrews. 

The  treasurer's  report  which  had  been 
previously  printed,  was  read  by  title,  and 
accepted. 


AMERICAN  LIBRART  ASSOCIATION 

Report  of  the  Treasurer,  Jan.  let  to  May  31st,  1912. 

Receipts 

Balance,  Union  Trust  Company,  Chicago,  January  1,  1912 |2,006.66 

Trustees  Endowment  Fund  Interest  175.00 

Trustees  Carnegie  Fund  Interest  1,524.33 

Ceorge  B.  Utley,  Headquarters  collections   4,816.50 

JL  L.  A.  Publishing  Board,  Installment  on  Hdqrs.  expense  ....  1,000.00 
Interest  on  bank  balance  Jan.  to  May  17.34 

Expenditures 
Ohecks  No.  28-32  (Vouchers  No.  437-506) 
Distributed  as  follows: 

BuUetin    I  187.90 

Ck>nference    15.50 

Committees    64.17 

Headquarters: 

Salaries 2.103.10 

MisceUaneous , 308.33 

Trustees  Bndowment  Fund  (Life  mem.)   150.00 

A  L.  A.  Pub.  Bd.  Carnegie  Fund  interest 1,524.33 

Balance  Union  Trust  Company,  June  1,  1912 

(}eorge  B.  Utley,  National  Bank  of  Republic  

« 

Total  balance    

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  B.  RODEN,  Treasurer. 
C^liicago,  June  1,  1912. 


$9,637.83 


$6,194.50 
260.00 

$6,444.60 


The  following  report  of  the  finance 
^^ommittee  was  read  by  Dr.  C.  W.  An- 
^I'ews,  chairman,  and  accepted. 

REPORT  OF  FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

*^o  the  American  Library  Association: 
id  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 


constitution   the   finance   committee   sub- 
mit the  following  report: 

They  have  duly  considered  the  probable 
income  of  the  association  for  the  current 
year  and  have  estimated  it  at  $19,450,  and 
have  approved  appropriations  made  by  the 
Executive  Board  to  that  amount.    The  de- 
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tails  of  the  estimated  income  and  of  the 
appropriations  are  given  in  the  January 
number  of  the  Bulletin.  The  committee 
have  also  approved  the  appropriation  to 
the  use  of  the  Publishing  Board  to  any 
excess  of  sales  over  the  amount  estimated. 
The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Pub- 
lishing Board  have  been  included  in  the 
figures  given,  so  that  they  now  exhibit 
the  total  financial  resources  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  association. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee  the  chair- 
man has  audited  the  accounts  of  the  treas- 
urer and  of  the  secretary  as  assistant  treas- 
urer. He  has  found  that  the  receipts  as 
stated  by  the  treasurer  agree  with  the 
transfer  checks  from  the  assistant  treas- 
urer, and  with  the  cash  accounts  of  the 
latter.  The  expenditures  as  stated  are  ac- 
counted for  by  properly  approved  voucn- 
ers.  The  bank  balance  and  petty  cash, 
as  stated,  agree  with  the  bank  books  and 
petty  cash  balances.  The  accounts  of  the 
assistant  treasurer  have  been  found  cor- 
rect as  cash  accounts. 


On  behalf  of  the  committee  Mr.  B.  H. 
Anderson  has  examined  the  accounts  of 
the  trustees  for  1911,  has  checked  the  se- 
curities now  in  their  custody,  and  certi- 
fies to  the  correctness  of  the  figures,  to 
the  bonds  on  hand,  and  the  balance  in 
bank.  He  finds  that  at  par  value  the 
bonds  and  securities  amount  to  |102,600 
for  the  Carnegie  fund,  and  |7,000  for  the 
Principal  account. 

He  has  examined  the  vouchers  for  the 
amounts  transmitted  to  the  treasurer  and 
has  compared  the  reports  of  the  treasurer 
and  trustees  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
new  life  memberships.  He  certifies  that 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief 
all  of  the  accounts  as  submitted  to  him 
are  correct. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted 
for  the  committee. 

CLEMENT  W.  ANDREWS,  Chairman. 

The  following  reports  which  had  been 
previously  printed,  were  read  by  title  and 
accepted. 


A.  L.  A.  PUBLISHING  BOARD 


With  the  issuance  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Cata- 
log, 1904-11,  which  is  now  in  press,  the 
Publishing  Board  practically  completes  an 
important  group  of  bibliographical  aids 
which  has  been  in  process  of  compilation 
or  publication  during  the  past  five  years. 
The  chief  publications  embrace  the  fol- 
lowing: 

A.  L.  A.  Catalog,  1904-11,  to  be  issued 
in  1912. 

Ldst  of  subject  headings  for  use  in 
dictionary  catalogs,  3d  edition  revised 
by  Mary  Josephine  Briggs.    1911. 

Small  library  buildings;  a  collection 
of  plans  with  introduction  and  notes  by 
Cornelia  Marvin.    1908. 

Guide  to  the  study  and  use  of  refer- 
ence books,  by  Alice  B.  Kroeger.    1908. 
Supplement  to  the  above,  compiled  by 
Isadore  O.  Mudge.    1911. 

Foreign  book  lists,  embracing  to  date 
German,  French,  Hungarian,  Norwegian 
and  Danish,  and  Swedish. 
560  Children's  books;  a  purchase  list 

for  public  libraries,  by  Harriet  H.  Stan- 
ley.   1910. 

Selected  list  of  music  and  books  about 

music  for  public  libraries,  by  Louisa  M. 

Hooper.    1909. 
Hints  to  small  libraries,  by  Mary  W. 

Plummer,  4th  edition.    1911. 

This  list  does  not  include  a  number  of 
new  tracts  and  handbooks,  nor  the  tenta- 
tive chapters  of  an  A.  L.  A.  Manual  of 
library  economy  which  it  is  proposed  upon 
completion  to  assemble  in  book  form.  An 
index  to  annual  library  reports,  which  is 
well  under  way,  will  probably  be  put  into 
t3rpe  before  the  expiration  of  the  calendar 
year.  In  addition,  during  the  quintennial 
period  now  closing,  the  Board  has  been 
instrumental  in  securing  the  publication  of 
the  following  important  bibliographical 
aids  bearing  the  imprints  of  other  organi- 
zations: Index  of  economic  material  in 
documents  of  the  states  of  the  United 
States,  prepared  by  Adelaide  R.  Hasse; 
A.  L.  A.  Portrait  index,  edited  by  W.  C. 
Lane  and  Nina  B.  Browne. 


New  chapters  of  the  Manual  of  library 
economy  are  noted  in  another  paragraph. 

Directions  for  the  librarian  of  a  small 
library  (3000  copies),  by  Zaidee  Brown 
was  reprinted  for  the  League  of  library 
commissions  from  the  type  used  by  the 
Free  public  library  commission  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  library  and  social  movements;  a 
list  of  material  obtainable  free  or  at  small 
expense  (1260  copies),  compiled  by  6no 
Mary  Imhoff,  of  the  Wisconsin  free  library 
commission,  was  reprinted  for  the  League 
from  the  type  used  for  the  edition  of  the 
Wisconsin  free  library  commission. 

Subject  index  to  vol.  7  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
Booklist  (2600  copies)  was  printed  in  June, 
1911.  Although  proportionately  valuable 
to  vols.  1-6  the  sale  has  been  very  unsat- 
isfactory and  is  not  an  encouragement  to 
prepare  future  yearly  indexes. 

During  the  past  year  the  following  pub- 
lications have  been  reprinted:  A.  L.  A. 
Index  to  general  literature,  edited  by  W.  I. 
Fletcher,  1906  edition  (600  copies);  Cata- 
loging for  small  libraries,  by  Theresa 
Hitchler  (Handbook  No.  2)  (1000  copies) ; 
Binding  for  small  libraries,  compiled  by 
the  A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  Bookbinding 
(Handbook  No.  6)  (1600  copies);  Guide 
to  reference  books,  by  Alice  B.  Kroeger 
(1000  copies);  and  Cutter's  Notes  from 
the  art  section  of  a  library  (Tract  No.  6) 
(1000  copies).  A  new  edition  of  Miss 
Steams'  Essential  in  library  administra- 
tion (2000  copies)  is  now  in  press.  It  has 
been  brought  up  to  date  by  the  author. 

Publications  out  of  Print — Several  pub- 
lications for  which  plates  were  not  made 
have  recently  become  out  of  print  Maga- 
zines for  the  small  library,  by  Katharine 
MacDonald  Jones,  and  Graded  list  of 
stories  for  reading  aloud,  by  Harriot  B. 
Hassler  were  both  League  publications 
which  had  been  turned  over  to  the  Board. 
There  is  a  steady  demand  for  them  and 
they  should  be  either  brought  up  to  date 
and  reprinted  or  something  else  issued  on 
the  same  subject. 
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Questions  of  Policy — The  work  now 
nearing  an  end  has  engaged  the  attention 
and  absorbed  the  resources  of  the  Pub- 
lishing Board  to  an  extent  that  precluded 
entry  into  new  fields  calling  for  large 
expenditures.  The  editorial  work  involved 
in  the  compilation  of  the  third  edition  of 
Subject  headings,  extending  over  a  period 
of  several  years,  and  the  editorial  expenses 
incident  to  the  publication  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
Booklist  have  practically  exhausted  the 
current  funds  available  for  such  service. 
Beginning  with  the  new  fiscal  year,  the 
funds  derived  from  sales  wUl  doubtless 
care  for  all  outstanding  obligations,  and 
the  income  from  the  Carnegie  endowment 
can  be  devoted  to  maintain  and  to  further 
strengthen  the  Booklist,  and  to  undertake 
new  enterprises. 

Out  of  the  great  labor  involved,  and  time 
required  in  the  preparation  of  Subject 
headings,  and  of  the  A.  K  A.  Catalog,  has 
developed  the  suggestion  that  work  for 
new  editions  of  the  former  compilation 
should  be  continuous,  and  that  the  Book- 
list bears  a  logical  relationship  to  the  A. 
L.  A.  Catalog.  While  the  members  of  the 
Publishing  Board  are  not  fully  prepared  at 
this  time  to  urge  a  definite  permanent 
policy  in  this  connection,  an  interesting 
suggestion  comes  from  Mrs.  Ehnendorf, 
which  well  merits  consideration  in  having 
an  important  bearing  on  future  develop- 
ment Her  suggestion,  in  her  own  words, 
is  this: 

"Would  it  not  be  well  to  consider  the 
publication  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Catalog  in 
loose-leaf  form  on  something  the  same 
principle  as  Nelson's  Cyclopedia?  Differ^ 
ent  parts  of  it  might  then  be  revised  from 
time  to  time  and  the  parts  or  pages  might 
be  for  sale  separately. 

"It  could  be  so  printed  that  the  pages 
might  be  mounted  and  arranged  in  a  verti- 
cal file,  headings  being  suggested  at  the 
bottom  for  arrangement  as  any  library 
preferred,  in  regular  classed  order  or  in 
alphabetico-classed.  A  card  index  to  the 
vertical  file  might  be  made  to  minimize 
the  difficulties  of  the  classed  arrangement. 
The  notes  should  be  attractive  notes,  let- 


ting the  presence  of  the  book  in  this 
"Choice  Catalog"  vouch  for  its  worth  and 
in  a  general  way  for  the  treatment,  for  the 
choice  should  be  guided  by  the  best  popu- 
lar, readable  treatment  I  am  more  and 
more  thinking  that  eftective  helps  to 
awakened  personal  interest  are  needed  and 
are  lacking.  The  A.  K  A.  Catalog  has 
always  been  too  bulky,  too  costly,  too 
much  directed  to  the  buyer  for  effective 
personal  service.  I  have  long  been  con- 
vinced that  the  greatest  popular  service 
can  be  performed  even  in  the  large  libra- 
ries with  quite  a  limited  number  of  books, 
I  think  not  more  than  20,000,  perhaps  not 
more  than  10,000.  I  should  like  to  adver- 
tise that  many  adequately  and  attractively 
and  watch  the  results. 

"I  know  that  there  are  many  objections 
and  difficulties  to  be  met  and  yet  I  believe 
that  there  is  the  germ  of  a  workable 
scheme  present" 

List  of  Subject  Headings— The  chief 
publication  of  the  year  has  been  the  new 
List  of  subject  headings,  revised  and  edited 
by  Mary  Josephine  Briggs,  cataloger  of  the 
Buffalo  public  library.  After  nearly  five 
years  of  labor  this  third  edition  appeared 
October  1st  1911  and  has  met  with  a  most 
appreciative  reception.  8000  copies  Were 
printed  as  a  first  edition.  1312  copies  have 
already  been  sold  (to  June  1),  and  a  steady 
demand  continues.  The  reviews  have 
been  almost  uniformly  favorable. 

A.  L.  A.  Catalog,  1904-11 — ^The  new  A.  L. 
A.  Catalog,  1904-11,  although  not  yet  off 
the  press  as  this  report  is  written,  will  be 
distributed  we  hope  about  the  date  of  the 
Ottawa  meeting.  It  contains  a  selection 
of  about  3000  of  the  best  books  published 
since  the  A.  L.  A.  Catalog  of  1904,  with  a 
list  of  books  now  out  of  print  which  ap- 
peared in  that  Catalog,  and  also  of  new 
editions.  Children's  books  are  listed  sep- 
arately. Five  thousand  copies  are  being 
printed  as  a  first  edition,  of  which  nearly 

3000  have  been  subscribed  for  in  advance 
of  publication.    From  the  preface  written 

by  the  editor.  Miss  Hlva  L.  Bascom,  the 

following  extracts  are  selected: 

'The  general  plan  of  the  Catalog  and  the 
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routine  of  co-operation  in  the  selection  of 
titles  practically  coincide  with  those  of  the 
original  work  except  that  the  whole  rou- 
tine»  from  the  preliminary  selection  to  the 
final  preparation  for  printing,  has  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  one  person. 

"All  titles  have  been  submitted  to  the 
publishers  for  latest  infomiation,  so  that 
the  list  should  be  dependable  for  prices. 

"The  sixth  ediUon  (1899)  of  the  Decimal 
Classification  has  been  followed.  This  de- 
cision was  made  on  the  information  that 
the  smaller  libraries  had  not  to  any  extent 
adopted  the  seventh  edition.  It  is  to  be 
ho];>ed  that  when  the  time  comes  to  revise 
the  1904  Catalog  there  may  be  at  hand  a 
complete  revised  edition  of  the  "D.  C." 
simplified  for  the  requirements  of  the 
smaller  libraries. 

"The  addition  of  subject  headings  (not 
given  with  the  titles  in  the  1904  Catalog 
was  determined  on  before  the  decision  to 
print  only  a  class  list  was  made.  It  has 
been  a  frequent  request  from  the  libra- 
rians of  smaller  libraries,  who  need  help 
in  this  matter  and  who  found  it  difEicult 
to  find  the  headings  chosen  for  the  Dic- 
tionary list  in  the  1904  Catalog.  The  new 
edition  of  the  List  of  subject  headings 
has  been  followed  with  some  additions. 
Where  the  subjects  of  analytics  are  easily 
ascertainable,  they  are  only  recommended. 

"While  in  the  beginning  the  attempt  was 
made  to  adhere  fairly  closely  to  the  pro- 
portion of  titles  to  each  subject  given  in 
the  1904  Catalog,  it  was  found  impossible 
to  do  so  without  impairing  the  usefulness 
oC  the  list.  The  output  of  books  in  the 
subjects  grouped  under  Sociology  has  been 
8o  great,  and  the  demand  for  them  so 
heavy,  that  it  seemed  better  to  include  a 
larger  number  than  was  originally  planned 
rather  than  risk  weakening  the  usefulness 
of  the  section.  The  greatest  increase  has 
been  In  Useful  Arts,  and  this  was  inten- 
tional, since  there  is  no  division  where 
the  average  librarian  is  more  in  need  of 
help,  nor  where  it  is  more  difficult  to  find 
the  "best  book"  on  short  notice. 

"Two  special  lists  are  incorporated  in 
the  Catalog,  both  in  answer  to  definite 


requests.  One  is  a  selection  of  about  SO 
titles  of  religious  books  specially  chosen 
for  Catholic  readers.  Two  preliminary 
selections  were  made,  one  by  an  assistant 
in  the  St  Louis  public  library  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  librarian.  Dr.  A.  B.  Bostwlok, 
and  a  second  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  McMuUen 
of  Pittsburgh,  at  the  request  of  the  libra- 
rian of  the  Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Craver.  Both  lists  were  then  In- 
corporated into  a  much  more  extensive 
one,  covering  all  subjects,  compiled  by  Mr. 
William  Stetson  Merrill,  of  the  Newberry 
library.  The  final  selection,  limited  to 
religious  books,  was  submitted  to  Arch- 
bishop Ireland,  and  at  his  request  was 
examined  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Ryan,  of  the 
St  Paul  Seminary,  St  Paul,  Minn. 

The  second  list  consists  of  60  titles  of 
modem  drama  and  books  about  it  It  was 
impossible  to  get  any  unanimity  of  opinion 
on  such  a  brief  selection  and  fhe  editor  is 
aware  that  it  will  satisfy  a  very  small 
proportion  of  libraries.  It  is  allowed  to 
stand,  however,  for  the  suggestion  it  may 
give  to  the  perplexed  librarian  of  the 
smaller  library. 

"It  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  that  any 
one  ever  prepared  a  list  of  this  character 
and  extent  without  wishing  to  ask  the 
indulgence  of  possible  critics  and  to  ex- 
plain why  it  is  so  much  farther  from 
perfect  than  it  was  expected  to  be.  It 
seems  a  fairly  simple  task  to  select  8000 
titles  from  the  books  published  in  eis^t 
years,  but  a  list  based  on  the  co-operation 
of  about  75  librarians  and  100  experts,  all 
fully  engaged  with  their  own  work,  and 
selected,  edited  and  prepared  for  printing 
in  the  intervals  between  work  having  a 
prior  claim,  is  bound  to  progress  but 
slowly  and  to  suffer  many  changes  of  for- 
tune. One  needs  to  be  this  sort  of  clear- 
ing house  of  opinion  but  once  to  realise 
how  far  apart  our  libraries  are  in  Che  mat- 
ter of  book  selection.  In  many  cases  what 
is  one  library's  meat  seems  to  be  another's 
poison,  and  one  soon  reaches  the  convic- 
tion that  there  are  no  "best  books"  on  any 
subject  for  a  library  of  any  size — if  li- 
brarians alone  are  to  be  consulted.   Hap- 
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pily»  professors,  special  students  and  ex- 
perts in  general  are  less  at  variance.  It 
is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  Fiction  and 
Children's  lists  represent  librarians'  votes 
only.  It  is  to  be  doubted  if  the  Fiction, 
at  least,  would  have  retained  the  proper 
amount  of  'light  reading"  if  it  had  passed 
through  the  hands  of  literature  professors. 
If  it  does  not  prove  a  good  "working"  selec- 
tion the  editor  will  be  greatly  disappointed, 
for  it  was  on  that  ground  alone  that  many 
titles  escaped  the  deleting  pencil." 

A.  L.  A.  Booklist— With  the  current 
number  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist,  volume  8 
is  completed.  Since  the  initial  number 
appeared  in  January,  1905,  the  Booklist 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  indispen- 
sable tool  in  every  library.  There  has  been 
no  deviation  from  the  original  policy  of 
furnishing  to  the  libraries,  and  the  numer- 
ous small  libraries  particularly,  &n  un- 
biased guide  in  selection  of  books  cur- 
rently published.  The  number  of  titles 
listed  from  the  2500  annually  examined, 
has  been  expanded  from  time  to  time,  but 
the  general  character  of  the  publication 
has  been  retained.  Suggestions  have  come 
to  the  Board  for  change  of  name,  for 
change  of  form  and  size,  and  for  other 
changes  that  might  lead  to  a  larger  use  of 
the  list  by  the  general  public.  While  the 
members  of  the  Board  have  given  careful 
consideration  to  the  arguments  presented, 
they  have  deferred .  reaching  a  final  con- 
clusion until  practical  unanimity  can  be 
arrived  at  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  changes 
sought  A  total  of  7729  titles  has  been 
included  in  the  2456  pages  which  comprise 
the  eight  volumes  of  the  Booklist: 

A.   L.  A.  BOOKLIST 

VoluBM  No.  of  Titles  No.  ofPagM  Nos.  inVoL 

1  500       144       8 

2  690      256       8 

3  681      238      8 

4  643      317       9 
6       739       197      6 

6  1,417      424      10 

7  1,583       456      10 

8  1,476      424      10 


Total 7,729 


2,456 


Manual  of  Library  Economy — Six  chap- 
ters of  the  Manual  were  printed  and  ready 
for  distribution  previous  to  the  Pasadena 
conference,  namely: 

1.  American  library  history,  by  C.  K. 
Bolton. 

2.  Library  of  Congress,  by  W.  W. 
Bishop. 

4.  The  college  and  university  library, 
by  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr. 

17.  Order  and  accession  department,  by 
F.  F.  Hopper. 

22.  Reference  department,  by  B.  C. 
Richardson. 

26.    Bookbinding,  by  A.  L.  Bailey. 

During,  the  latter  half  of  1911  the  four 
following  chapters  were  printed,  also  each 
in  a  separate  pamphlet,  appearing  in  the 
order  here  named: 

20.  Shelf  department,  by  Josephine  A. 
Rathbone. 

15.  Branch  libraries  and  other  distribu- 
ting agencies,  by  Linda  A.  ESastman. 

9.    Library  legislation,  by  W.  F.  Tust 

12.  Library  administration,  by  A.  B. 
Bostwick. 

Since  their  publication  the  following 
number  of  copies  of  each  chapter  have 
been  sold  (to  March  31): 

Chapter  1 528  copies 

2 478 

4 589 

9 251 

12 267 

15 476 

17 691 

20 474 

22 617 

26 671 

Total   4,936 

Manuscripts  for  two  more  chapters^  The 
library  building,  by  W.  R.  Eastman,  and 
Proprietary  and  subscription  libnuies, 
by  C.  K.  Bolton,  are  ready  and  in  the  sec- 
retary's possession,  but  funds  for  printing 
are  not  in  hand  at  present,  owing  to  the 
heavy  obligation  incurred  by  the  printing 
of  Subject  headings  and  the  A.  L.  A. 
Catalog,  1904-11  within  so  short  a  time  of 
each  other.    It  is  hoped,  however,  to  print 
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these  and  perhaps  some  others  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Periodical  Cards — ^The  shipments  of 
periodical  cards,  sent  out  since  the  close 
of  the  last  report  of  the  Board  (May  1» 
1911)  have  comprised  3,009  titles  and 
180,241  cards,  not  including  reprints  of 
cards  in  which  errors  have  been  discoY- 
ered  after  the  cards  have  been  distributed. 

Copy  is  received  regularly  by  the  editor, 
Mr.  William  Stetson  Merrill,  every  two 
weeks,  on  the  fifth  and  twentieth  of  the 
month  from  the  following  libraries: — Col- 
umbia, Harvard,  John  Crerar,  New  York 
and  Tale.  This  copy  is  edited  promptly 
and  prepared  for  the  printer. 

Advertising — ^The  Board's  publications 
have  been  regularly  advertised  in  Ldbrary 
Journal  and  Public  Libraries  and  in  one 
special  number  of  The  Dial.  F6r  the  rest 
circularization  and  correspondence  from 
the  headquarters  office  has  been  relied 
upon.  During  the  year  over  16,000  pieces 
of  circular  matter  have  been  mailed  from 
headquarters  office  in  the  interiest  of  our 
publications. 

Particular  effort  has  been  made  to  ad- 
vertise widely  the  new  List  of  subject 
headings  and  the  A.  L.  A.  Catalog.  For 
the  latter  in  addition  to  circularizing  the 
libraries  descriptive  postal  cards  were  ad- 
dressed to  7,000  high  school  and  normal 
school  principals.  From  these  circulars 
only  about  100  orders  for  the  Catalog  can 
be  directly  traced.  It  seems  plain  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  advertise  our  publications 
among  the  high  schools.  Slips  advertising 
the  Catalog  were  sent  to  the  libi^surians  of 
all  the  leading  colleges,  requesting  that 
these  slips  be  distributed  to  members  of 
the  faculty  interested  in  book  selection. 
This  resulted  in  getting  orders  from  many 
college  libraries  addressed,  but  very  few 


from  the  teaching  stafC.  Bxperience  would 
indicate  that  libraries  and  librarians  are 
the  only  classes  to  which  advertising  can 
profitably  be  addressed.  We  have  en- 
deavored to  keep  the  state  library  com- 
missions regularly  informed  on  all  our 
publications  and  all  of  them  which  issue 
monthly  or  quarterly  bulletins  list  our 
new  publications  therein,  generally  with 
appreciative  annotations  and  descriptions. 
Exhibits  of  publications  have  been  made 
at  several  state  library  meetings  visited  by 
the  secretary. 

During  the  past  year  the  principal  li- 
braries of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland 
have  been  circularized  with  lists  of  our 
publications,  and  a  very  gratifying  num- 
ber of  orders  have  been  received  as  a  re- 
sult When  the  revised  edition  of  Subject 
headings  appeared  copies  were  sent  to 
nearly  all  the  library  periodicals  of  the 
various  countries  of  Europe  with  the  re- 
sult that  they  reviewed  the  book  and  quite 
a  number  of  continental  orders  have  been 
directly  traceable  to  these  reviews.  Copies 
of  Subject  headings  and  the  new  A.  L.  A. 
Catalog  have  been  ordered  from  almost 
every  important  country  in  the  world. 

This  report  would  be  incomplete  without 
hearty  acknowledgment  of  the  excellent 
work  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Qeorge  B.  Ut- 
ley.  To  his  good  business  judgment  and 
careful  and  judicious  management  is  due 
in  great  measure  the  splendid  financial 
showing  recorded  in  the  accompanying 
fiscal  statement  The  affairs  of  the  Board 
have  never  been  in  better  shape  than  now. 
The  sales  are  increasing  encouragingly, 
the  inventory  shows  a  salable  stock  with 
less  "dead"  material  than  at  any  time  for 
years  back,  and  the  office  organization  is 
now  well  systematized  and  effective. 

HBNRT  B.  LEQLBR,  Chairman. 
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FINANCIAL  REPORT 
Cash  Receipts  June  1,  1911,  to  May  31,  1912. 

Balance.  June  1,  1911   

Interest  on  Carnegie  Fund  

Receipts  from  publications: 

Cash  sales   13,781.47 

Payments  on  account   7,690.89 

Interest  on  bank  deposits  

Sundries 

Payments,  June  1,  1911  to  May  31,  1912. 

Cost  of  publications: 

A.  L.  A.  Booklist $1,940.36 

Library  and  social  movements   (1260  copies)    26.60 

Supplement  to  Ouide  to  reference  books,  1909-10  (3000 

copies) 220.12 

Subject  headings,  second  edition  reprint  (200  copies) . . .      132.30 

Subject  index  to  Booklist  Vol.  7  (2600  copies)  223.00 

Copyright  on  Hints  to  small  libraries 1.03 

Copyright  on  Supplement  to  Ouide 1.03 

Directions  to  librarian  of  a  small  library  (3000  copies)       76.49 
Oovemment  documents  in  small  libraries,  reprint  (1000 

copies) 26.60 

Manual  of  library  economy.  Chap.  1,  2,  4,  17,  22,  26 376.66 

Manual  of  library  economy.  Chap.  20.  ...» 48.80 

Manual  of  library  economy.  Chap.  16 62.80 

Manual  of  library  economy.  Chap.  9 43.40 

Manual  of  library  economy.  Chap.  12 37.66 

Binding  for  small  libraries,  reprint  (1600  copies) 29.00 

Reprints  from  Bulletin  40.91 

Cataloging  for  small  libraries,  reprint  (1000  copies) 64.00 

Library  statistics  tables 2.26 

A.  L.  A.  Index  to  general  literature  (part  of  reprint) ....     108.00 
Notes  on  the  art  section  of  a  library,  reprint   (1000 

copies) 20.00 

Ouide   to   the   use  of   reference  books,   reprint   (1000 

copies) 269.08 

Subject  headings,  third  edition  (3000  copies)   3,618.96 

Periodical  cards  1,616.38 

Addressograph  machine  supplies 

Furniture  and  fixtures  

Adyertising  

Postage  and  express 

Rent  at  Madison  office 

Travel 

Salaries  

Bxpense  at  headquarters 

Supplies  and  incidentals  

Printing  (stationery,  etc.)  

Balance  on  hand.  May  31,  1912 


12,887.70 
4,624.33 


11,472.36 
4.63 
1.98 


|18,340.9< 


18,773.00 

21.84 

103.00 

282.16 

631.49 

300.00 

281.36 

8,670.00 

2,000.00 

1,066.36 

43.26     , 
1,168.46    I1M40.90 


A.  L.  A.  PUBUSHINQ  BOARD  W 

SALBS  OF  A.  L.  A.  PtJBUSHING  BOARD  PUBUCATIONS 

April  1,  1911,  to  March  81,  1912. 

A.  L.  A.  BookliBt,  regular  Bubscriptions 1116  |1,116.00 

Additional  subs,  at  reduced  rate  of  60o  141  70.60 

Bulk  aubacriptiona  paid  1,0S3.66 

Bxtra  copiea  1669  242.78    $2,611.93 

Handbook  1,  Baaentiala  in  library  adminiatration  492  71.68 

Handbook  2,  Cataloging  for  amall  librariea 677  89.16 

Handbook  8,  Management  of  traveling  libmulea 88  12.78 

Handbook  4,  Aids  in  book  aelection   42  6.28 

Handbook  6,  Binding  for  amall  librariea 189  21.86 

Handbook  6,  Mending  and  repair  of  booka  602  78.21 

Handbook  7,  U.  S.  Government  documenta 662  84.87        864.17 

Tract  2,  How  to  atart  a  library 80  4.00 

Tract  3,  Traveling  librariea  26  1.80 

Tract  8,  A  vUlage  library  219  7.66 

Tract  9.  Library  achool  training 196  9.66 

Tract  10,  Why  do  we  need  a  public  library? 890  18.60          86.00 

Foreign  Liata,  Oerman   100  42.26 

Foreign  Liata,  French 160  26.09 

Foreign  Ldata,  French  fiction  180  4.26 

Foreign  Liats,  Hungarian    96  9.70 

Foreign  Liata,  Norwegian  and  Daniah 98  16.71 

Foreign  Liata,  Swediah 106  18.56         117.66 

Reprinta,  Arbor  day  list  80  1.60 

Reprinta,  Bird  booka 83  8.30 

Reprinta,  Chriatmaa   Bulletin    66  8.26 

Reprinta,  Library  buildinga   139  18.78 

Reprinta,  National  library  problem  today  26  1.80 

Reprinta,  Rational  library  work  with  children  64  3.20          26.88 

Periodical  carda,  aubacriptiona  1,197.46 

Periodical  carda.  Old  South  Leafleta 16.76 

Periodical  carda,  Reed'a   Modem   Eloquence aeta  9  22.60 

Periodical  carda,  Smithaonian  reporta aet    1  16.00      1,260.70 

A.  L.  A.  Manual  of  library  economy: 

Chap.         I.  American  library  hiatory  628  46.78 

Chap.        n.  Library  of  Congreaa   478  84.60 

Chap.       IV.  College  and  univeraity  library 589  52.67 

Chap.      DL  Library  legialation 261  18.96 

Chap.     Xn.  Adminiatration  of  a  public  library 267  20.44 

Chap.     XV.  Branch  librariea  475  82.71 

Chap.  XVn.  Order  and  acceaaion  department    591  46.26 

Chap.     XX.  Shelf  department 474  34.66 

Chap.  XXII.  Reference   department    617  56.54 

Chap.  XXVI.  Bookbinding    671  53.78         396.38 

A.  L.  A.  Index  to  general  literature  31  177.00 

Catalog  rulea 486  271.06 

Children'a  reading  (now  out  of  print)   6  1.48 

Oirla  and  women  and  their  duba 57  18.55 

Guide  to  reference  booka  686  888.25 

Guide  to  reference  booka,  Supplement  761  181.50 

HinU  to  amall  librariea 203  136.69 

Lamed,  Literature  of  American  hiatory 29  160.47 

Lamed«  Literature  of  American  hiatory.  Supplement 79  64.21 

List  of  muaic  and  booka  about  muaic 82  20.12 
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List  of  editioxui  selected  for  economy  in  bookbuying 126  S0.99 

List  of  660  children's  books 846  66.86 

List  of  subject  headings,  2nd  edition 218  897.46 

List  of  subject  headings,  8rd  edition 1126  2,717.00 

Plans  of  small  library  buildings  98  120.62 

Reading  for  the  young 9  6.61 

Reading  for  the  young,  Supplement 16  8.94 

Subject  index  to  A.  L.  A.  Booklist*  y.  1-6 260  66.28 

Subject  index  to  A.  L.  A.  Booklist,  v.  7 961  84.49      6,897.40 

League  publications: 

Anniversaries  and  holidays  18  8.26 

Directions  for  librarian  of  a  small  library 1186  64.68 

Graded  list  of  stories  for  reading  aloud 836  82.71 

Library  and  social  movement  1000  81.68 

Magazines  for  the  small  library 818  29.88        161.60 

A.  L.  A.  Bulletin  and  Proceedings 268  87.96 

A.  L.  A.  Bulletin,  Hopper  reprint 462  11.86          99.81 

Total  sale  of  publications  110,861.78 


REPORT  OF  THE  CARNEGIE  AND  ENDOWMENT  FUNDS 


To  the  Preiident  and  Members  of  the 
American  Library  AsBociation: 

The  Tmateea  of  the  Endowment  Fundi 
in  presenting  their  annual  report  tor  the 
year  ending  January  15,  1912,  desire  to 
say  that  there  has  been  no  change  in  the 
securities  held  by  the  Board.  The  market 
price  of  most  of  them  remaining  about 
the  same,  changes  could  not  be  made  to 
the  advantage  and  desired  betterment  of 
the  fund. 

The  Trustees  are  pleased  to  state  that 
all  interest  has  been  promptly  paid. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Anderson  of  the  New  York 
public  library  was  again  deputed  to  audit 
the  accounts  of  the  Board  and  inspect  the 
securities,  and  he  gives  to  the  Trustees, 
as  the  result  of  that  examination,  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

Dear  Mr.  Appleton: 

Enclosed  herewith  are  the  vouchers  from 
Mr.  Roden,  Treasurer  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  and  the  receipt  for 
the  rent  of  the  safety  deposit  box  in  the 


vaults  of  the  Union  Trust  Ck>mpany.  I 
have  written  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  that  I  have  examined  these 
vouchers  and  found  them  in  accordance 
with  your  type  written  statement 

The  four  type  written  sheets  which  you 
gave  me  yesterday  I  have  checked  as  cor- 
rect as  to  the  bonds  in  your  custody,  as 
to  the  vouchers  referred  to  above,  and  as 
to  the  cash  balance  on  hand.  I  have  certi- 
fied to  Mr.  Andrews,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  that  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  and  belief  the  reports  con* 
tained  on  these  sheets  are  correct 

Very  sincerely, 

(Signed)  B.  H.  ANDERSON. 

The  General  Endowment  Fund  has  been 
increased  during  the  year  by  the  taking 
of  seven  life  memberships  by  the  persons 
named,  adding  to  the  Fund,  $176.00. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  O.  KTMBATiU 
WM.    W.   APPLETON, 
W.  T.  PORTER. 

Trustees  of  A.  L.  A.  Endowment  Fond. 


CARNEGIE  FUND,  PRINCIPAL  ACCOUNT 

Cash  donated  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  1100,000.00 

Invested  as  follows: 

June  1,  1908    6,000  4%  Am.  Tel.  ft  Tel.  Bonds 96%  $  4,826.00 

June  1,  1908  10,000  4%  Am.  Tel.  ft  Tel.  Bonds 94%  9,487 JM) 

June  1,  1908  16,000  4%  Cleveland  Terminal   100  16,000.00 

June  1,  1908  10,000  4%  Seaboard  Air  Line  96%  9,660.00 

June  1,  1908  16,000  6%  Western  Un.  Tel 108%  16,000.00 

June  1,  1908  16,000  3%%  N.  Y.  Cen.  (Lake  Shore  Col)  90  18,600.00 

June  1,  1908  16,000  6%  Mo.  Pacific 104%  16,000.00 

May  8,  1909  16,000  6%  U.S.  Steel 104  16,000.00 

Aug.  6,  1909    1,600  U.  S.  Steel 106%  1,600.00 

July  27,  1910  1,000  U.  S.  Steel  102%  1,000.00 

102,600                                                                                                         99,812.60 
Jan.  16,  1912  Union  Trust  Co.  on  deposit  187.60 


1100,000.06 


In  addition  to  the  above  we  have  on  hand  at  the  Union  Trust  Company  |160  profit 
on  the  sale  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Bonds,  which  we  have  carried  to  a  special  surphis 
aooooBt 
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CARNEOIB  FUND,  INCOME  ACCOUNT 

1911 

January  15,  Balance 12,487.76 

February  15,  Int  N.  Y.  Central 262.50 

Bfarch  1,  Int  Missouri  Pacific 875.00 

March  1,  Int  Seaboard  Line 200.00 

May  2,  Int  U.  S.  Steel 487.60 

May  2,  Int  Cleveland  Terminal 800.00 

July  6,  Int  Amer.  Tel  ft  Tel.  Co 800.00 

July  6,  Int  Western  Union  Tel.  Co 875.00 

August  9,  Int  N.  T.  Central  262.50 

September  1,  Int  Seaboard  Line  200.00 

Sei^mber  1,  Int  Missouri  Pacific 875.00 

November  1,  Int  U.  S.  Steel 487.50 

November  1,  Int  Cleveland  Terminal  800.00 

December  81,  Int  Union  Trust  Co 54.88 

1912 

January  2,  Int  Western  Union  Tel.  Co 876.00 

January  2,  Int  Am.  Tel.  ft  Tel.  Co 800.00           $7,042.09 

Disbursements: 
1911 

March  2,  Carl  B.  Roden,  Treas. |2,487.76 

August  16,  Carl  B.  Roden,  Treas. 2,000.00 

October  6,  Carl  B.  Roden,  Treas 1,000.00 

December  27,  Rent  Safe  Deposit  Co  80.00 

January  15,  1912  Cash  on  hand  1,524.88           $7,042.09 


ENDOWMENT  FUND,  PRINCIPAL  ACCOUNT 
1911 

January  16,  On  hand.  Bonds  and  Cash $7,111.84 

April  1,  Life  membership  Mary  E.  Hawley  26.00 

April  1,  Life  membership  Mary  F.  Isom  25.00 

May  1,  Life  membership  H.  W.  Craver 25.00 

August  9,  Life  membership  M.  S.  Dudgeon  26.00 

August  28,  Life  membership  F.  K.  Walter  25.00 

October  4,  Life  membership  R.  G.  Thwaites  25.00 

November  1,  Life  membership  R.  B.  Stem  25.00  $7,286.84 

Invested  as  follows: 

1908 

June  1,  2  U.  S.  Steel  Bonds   98^        $1,970.00 

October  19,    2  U.  S.  Steel  Bonds 102%  2,000.00 

November  5,  IH  U.  S.  Steel  Bonds  101  1,600.00 

1910 

July  27,  1%  U.  S.  Steel  Bonds  102^  1,500.00 

January  16,  1912   Cash  on  hand.  Union  Trust  Co 816.84  $7,286.84 


ENDOWMENT  FUND,  INCOME  ACCOUNT 
1911 

January  16,  Cash  on  hand   $448.41 

May  2,  Int  U.  S.  Steel  176.00 

November  1,  Int  U.  S.  Steel  175.00  $798.41 

Disbursements: 
1911 

February  15,  C.  B.  Roden,  Treas $448.41 

July  5,  C.  B.  Roden,  Treas 175.00 

January  16,  1912  Cash  on  hand  175.00  $798.41 
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COMMITTEE  ON  BOOKBINDING 

During  the  year  the  special  library  edi- 
tion of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  men- 
tioned in  last  year's  report,  and  at  yarious 
times  in  the  library  periodicals,  was  placed 
on  the  market  under  considerable  diffi- 
culty. As  planned  at  first,  three  special 
library  editions  were  all  to  be  bound  in 
E!ngland  and  imported  for  libraries  by  the 
publishers.  Unfortunately,  it  was  discoY- 
ered  after  orders  had  been  taken  that  the 
publishers  could  not,  under  the  copyright 
law,  import  any  copies,  and  notices  to  that 
effect  were  sent  to  libraries  that  had  or- 
dered these  editions.  The  publishers  then 
found  that  the  cloth  bound  set,  according 
to  the  A.  L.  A.  specifications,  could  be 
manufactured  in  this  country  and  again 
librarians  received  communications  from 
the  publishers.  Owing  to  these  various 
communications  from  the  publishers,  to- 
gether with  notices  from  this  committee, 
many  librarians  remained  without  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  real  state  of  affairs. 

At  the  present  time  the  committee  un- 
derstands that  the  cloth  bound  set,  with 
special  reinforcements,  can  be  obtained 
directly  from  the  publishers  in  this  coun- 
try, and  that  sets  bound  by  Mr.  Chivers 
can  be  obtained  directly  from  him.  Sev- 
eral complaints  of  the  new  bindings  have 
come  to  the  committee,  but  upon  investi- 
gation, it  was  found  in  every  case  that 
the  complaints  were  due  to  imperfect  or 
torn  pages  and  not  to  defective  binding. 
Undoubtedly  many  imperfect  sheets  were 
passed  in  the  first  copies  that  were  sold. 
We  have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that 
later  sets  have  been  more  carefully  col- 
lated. Complaints  about  the  cloth  binding 
have  also  been  received  from  large  librar 
ries.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  edition  was 
not  intended  for  large  libraries.  From  the 
beginning  it  has  been  stated  that  the  cloth 
edition  was  for  the  use  of  small  libraries. 
Large  libraries  were  expected  to  get  one 
of  the  leather  editions. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  publishers  are 
beginning  to  realise  that  good  binding,  es- 
pecially of  reference  books,  is  an  asset 
of  considerable  value  when  dealing  with 


libraries.  During  the  year  the  committee 
has  several  times  been  called  upon  for  spe- 
cifications and  suggestions  for  the  binding 
of  large  reference  books.  Perhaps  the 
most  noteworthy  instance  was  that  of  the 
Century  Company,  which  submitted  sam- 
ples of  binding  for  the  new  edition  of  the 
Century  Dictionary.  The  Century  Com- 
pany and  the  J.  F.  Tapley  Company,  of 
New  York,  which  did  the  binding,  adopted 
various  methods  of  strengthening  the  vol- 
umes, and  the  samples  submitted  included 
not  only  all  of  the  committee's  specifica- 
tions, but  several  others.  The  samples 
were  so  good  and  the  honesty  of  purpose 
of  the  Century  Company  and  the  J.  F.  Tap- 
ley  Company  so  evident  that  the  commitr 
tee  felt  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the 
result  was  the  best  piece  of  commercial 
(machine  bound)  binding  ever  brought  to 
its  attention.  Visits  of  two  members  of 
the  committee  to  the  bindery  showed  that 
the  specifications  in  every  case  were  being 
lived  up  to.  The  committee,  furthermore, 
obtained  full  description  and  specifications 
of  this  binding,  which,  with  certain  modi- 
fications, can  be  used  as  a  standard  for  this 
kind  of  work. 

Specifications  for  strong  binding  were 
also  submitted  to  H.  W.  Wilson  Company 
for  the  binding  of  the  new  volume  of  U.  8. 
Catalog;  to  Robert  Glasgow,  of  Toronto, 
for  a  set  entitled  "Makers  of  Canada";  and 
to  the  Review  of  Reviews  Company  for  the 
"Photographic  history  of  the  Civil  war." 
The  specifications,  as  submitted,  were 
adopted  by  the  Robert  Glasgow  Co.,  and 
the  Review  of  Reviews  Co.  The  H.  W. 
Wilson  Co.  adopted  them  with  some  slight 
modifications  which  met  with  the  approval 
of  the  committee. 

So  far  as  the  reinforcing  of  fiction  and 
Juvenile  books  by  publishers  is  concerned, 
matters  stand  about  the  same  as  they  have 
been  for  the  past  two  years.  The  plan 
has  practically  been  dropped  by  all  pub- 
lishers. In  a  few  cases,  books  which  the 
publishers  have  discovered  are  in  constant 
demand  by  libraries,  are  kept  in  stock  in 
special  binding.  Examples  of  these  are  the 
Little  Cousin  Series,  published  by  Page, 
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and  the  Peter  Rabbit  Series,  by  Wame. 
The  number  of  titles  of  such  books  is 
very  few. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
because  the  publishers  have  stopped  do- 
ing this,  such  books  are  unobtainable.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  easier  to  get  reinforced 
publishers'  covers  than  ever  before,  and 
with  the  surety  that  the  work  is  well 
done,  which  was  not  always  the  case 
when  they  were  bound  by  the  publishers. 
Those  who  wish  to  use  the  attractive  pub- 
lishers* covers,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
a  book  which  will  outlast  the  period  of  ex- 
treme popularity,  can  do  so  by  ordering 
from  one  of  the  several  firms  which  do 
work  of  this  kind.  In  most  cases  the 
increased  cost  is  greater  than  was  the  case 
when  the  books  were  done  by  the  pub- 
lishers, but  the  work  is  far  better  done  and 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  the  in- 
creased value  more  than  compensates  for 
the  increased  cost.  Furthermore,  the 
books  are  not  injured  for  rebinding.  In 
fact,  in  some  cases  the  sewing  of  the  book 
is  designed  to  last  during  its  lifetime. 
When  the  first  cover  wears  out,  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  recase  it 

While  discussing  the  question  of  rein- 
forced bindings  it  may  not  be  amiss  again 
to  call  attention  to  the  special  binding  of 
the  Everyman's  Library.  Experience  in 
the  use  of  these  volumes  only  emphasises 
their  serviceability,  attractiveness  and 
cheapness.  Whenever  possible  all  replace- 
ments should  be  made  from  this  collection. 

During  the  year  the  publishers  of  two 
periodicals.  Everybody's  and  World's 
Work,  adopted  a  scheme  of  binding  which 
necessitated  cutting  off  the  backs  of  sig- 
natures. It  was  apparent  at  once  that 
this  scheme  made  it  necessary  for  librir 
ries  which  bound  these  periodicals  to  have 
them  overcast  in  sewing.  Since  few  bind- 
ers understand  the  proper  method  of  over- 
sewing and  moreover  generally  charge  ex- 
tra for  it,  many  libraries  were  put  to  much 
inconvenience  and  added  expense.  Pro- 
tests from  this  committee  to  the  publish- 
ers were  promptly  heeded,  and  as  a  result 
all  libraries  now  receive  the  regular  edi- 
tion with  folded  sheets. 


The  correspondence  of  the  committee 
has  largely  increased.  Inquiries  are  fre- 
quently received  from  publishers,  ftom 
binders  and  from  librarians.  Inquiries  from 
librarians  cover  all  phases  of  binding,  and 
not  infrequently  the  committee  is  asked 
for  opinions  as  to  the  work  of  certain 
binders.  In  answering  these  questions 
about  individual  binding  the  committee 
has  been  at  a  disadvantage,  because,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  a  very  few  binders,  it 
has  no  definite  knowledge  of  their  work. 
To  remedy  this  difficulty  the  committee 
has,  with  some  hesitation,  planned  to  es- 
tablish a  collection  which  shall  include 
samples  of  the  work  of  all  binders  which 
make  a  specialty  of  library  binding.  These 
samples  are  to  be  four  in  number  and  will 
show  methods  of  binding  fiction,  juvenile 
books  and  periodicals.  In  addition  to  these 
samples  binders  are  asked  to  answer  24 
questions  which  cover  methods,  materials, 
and  prices.  It  is  hoped  that,  with  these 
samples  and  answers  to  these  questions, 
the  committee  will  be  in  a  position  to 
form  more  definite  opinions  about  the 
work  of  any  binder,  and  librarians  who 
ask  for  opinions  will  receive  answers  based 
on  actual  knowledge. 

The  scheme  is  yet  in  its  infancy  but  al- 
ready samples  have  been  received  ftom 
several  binders,  and  letters  from  some  of 
them  express  approval.  The  committee 
realizes  that  good  binding  may  be  done 
in  several  ways,  and  while  members  of 
the  committee  may  have  individual  pref- 
erences, every  effort  will  be  made  to  give 
impartial  opinions.  Certainly  no  binder 
who  does  good  work  need  fear  unjust  crit- 
icism. Librarians  can  help  in  this  work 
by, 

1.  Sending  names  of  library  binders. 

2.  Urging  binders  to  comply  with  the 
requests  of  the  committee. 

3.  Asking  for  opinions  when  the  collec- 
tion is  complete. 

In  view  of  the  facts  outlined  above,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  one  of 
the  committee's  most  valuable  functions  is 
to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity,  not  only  to 
librarians,  but  to  publishers  and  binders. 
For  this  reason  all  librarians  are  urged  to 
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submit  their  binding  problems  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Magazine  Binders 

Daring  the  year  a  number  of  varieties  of 
magazine  binders  have  been  examined. 
Several  firms  failed  to  respond  to  a  request 
for  a  sample  or  did  so  too  late.  Others 
doubtless  exist  of  which  the  committee  has 
not  heard.  The  result  of  study  of  this 
subject  during  the  past  three  years,  aided 
by  the  chapter  dealing  with  it  in  Dana's 
"Book  binding  for  libraries/'  Edition  2,  is 
here  set  forth. 

Of  coarse  no  one  binder  is  best  for  all 
libraries  or  for  all  requirements  of  one 
library.  Each  must  decide  for  itself  by 
noting  the  condition  of  its  magazines  when 
they  are  ready  for  the  bindery  whether  any 
binder  at  all  is  needed.  A  library  which 
has  no  money  to  spend  on  the  more  dur- 
able covers  or  dislikes  them  for  any  reason 
may  use  one  of  the  methods  described  Ih 
the  chapter  in  Dana  referred  to  above.  A 
method,  used  to  some  extent  by  the 
Brookl3m  public  library,  consists,  in  brief, 
of  putting  on  a  brown  paper  cover  and  se- 
curing it  by  paste  or  brass  staples  to  a 
bunch  of  advertising  pages  at  front  and 
back. 

The  best  inexpensive  binder  is  that 
known  as  the  "Springfield."  It  can  be  made 
in  any  bindery,  consisting  simply  of  a 
cover  with  a  stiff  strip  at  the  back  in 
which  are  three  eyelet  holes,  one  at  each 
end  and  one  in  the  middle.  The  magazine 
is  laced  in  with  tape  or  shoe  string.  This 
method  damages  the  magazine  much  less 
than  others  similar,  some  of  which  require 
drilling  holes  through  from  side  to  side. 
In  principle  the  binder  made  by  Cedric 
Chivers,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  a  more  durable 
form  of  the  Springfield  and  is  heartily  rec- 
ommended. 

Some  libraries  desire  a  binder  from 
which  a  magazine  cannot  readily  be  stolen. 
This  is  a  matter  of  local  opinion.  The 
best  for  this  purpose  appear  to  be  the  new 
"Bull  dog"  binder  just  put  on  the  market 
by  Oaylord  Brothers,  Sjrracuse,  N.  Y.,  and 
the  "Bachan"  binder  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Dana.   All  such  binders  are  heavy,  clumsy. 


and  slow  in  operation.  For  those  maga- 
zines deceitfully  put  together  without  sew- 
ing or  staples  the  "Bull  dog"  and  the 
"Buchan"  binder  will  both  give  satisfac- 
tion. 

Among  a  multitude  of  other  binders  the 
best  type  is  that  whose  mechanism  con- 
sists of  a  stout  rod  firmly  fastened  though 
playing  free  at  one  end,  and  fastened  at  the 
other  by  a  simple  catch.  Many  built  on 
this  principle  are  too  clumsy.  A  few  are 
needlessly  fiimsy.  Of  those  examined  the 
best  are  the  following: — 

"Universal"  made  by  J.  J.  Ralek,  New 
York  City. 

"A.  L.  B."  made  by  American  Library 
Bindery,  Philadelphia. 

"Torsion"  made  by  Barrett  Bindery  Co., 
Chicago. 

For  covering  binders  various  materials 
have  been  used.  For  long  service  and  good 
appearance  we  recommend  pig  sUn  back 
and  keratol  sides.  Cow  hide  and  buckram 
are  cheaper  and  will  not  last  as  long.  Can- 
vas is  ill  suited  for  this  purpose. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  L.  BAILEY,  Chairman. 
ROSE  G.  MURRAY, 
N.  L.  GOODRICH, 

Committee. 

COMMITTEE  ON  BOOK  BUYING 

During  the  past  year  the  A.  L.  A.  Comr 
mittee  on  Book  buying  has  been  negotiat- 
ing with  a  Committee  of  the  American 
Booksellers'  Association  with  a  view  to 
bringing  about  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  booksellers  and  the  libraries. 

Upon  the  request  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Booksellers'  Association,  your  commit- 
tee made  a  statement  of  the  situation, 
which  was  delivered  to  them  in  October, 
1911.  The  booksellers'  committee  pre- 
pared a  reply  to  this  statement,  which  wab 
delivered  to  your  committee  in  April,  1912. 

A  meeting  of  the  two  committees  was 
held  on  Thursday,  May  6th,  1912,  in  Cleve- 
land, but  it  was  without  any  definite  result. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  two  committees  re- 
port progress  to  their  respective  associa- 
tions and  that  they  submit  to  their  ex- 
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ecutlve  committee  the  statement  and  reply 
referred  to,  with  a  report  upon  the  pres- 
ent situation  and  to  ask  to  be  allowed  to 
continue  the  negotiations  if  the  ezecutiye 
committee  thought  it  wise  to  do  so. 

WALTBR  L.  BROWN,  Chairman, 

C.  B.  RODBN, 

C.  H.  BROWN. 

COMMITTEE  ON  CO-ORDINATION 

The  following  report  is  the  result,  in 
part,  of  a  question  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Co-ordination  by  a  meeting  at 
the  Pasadena  conference. 

The  question  was,  Whether  libraries  are 
Justified  in  making  a  moderate  charge  in 
connection  with  every  volume  lent,  suf- 
ficient in  the  long  run,  to  cover  the  admin- 
istrative expense  involved  in  looking  up 
and  sending  the  volume  asked  for:  not  as 
pasrment  for  the  use  of  the  book,  but  to 
relieve  the  lender  of  an  undue  burden  of 
expense,  unavoidably  attendant  upon  the 
system  of  lending  with  some  freedom  to 
other  libraries. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  this 
question  could  be  most  profitably  discussed 
only  in  connection  with  the  whole  subject 
of  inter-library  loans.  It  is  clear,  both 
from  past  and  present  developments,  and 
from  the  direction  these  developments  are 
taking  that  inter-library  loans  are,  as  yet, 
merely  in  their  infancy.  It  is  clear,  too, 
that  such  loans  increase  the  efficiency  of 
libraries  which  participate  in  them.  Fi- 
nally, it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  marked 
tendency  not  simply  to  multiply  library 
loans,  but  to  enlarge  the  field  within  which 
it  is  considered  appropriate  to  effect 
them — ^taking  "field"  both  in  a  geographical 
sense,  and  as  relating  to  different  classes 
of  borrowers.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  additional  machinery  and  new 
methods  should  be  required,  and  that  some 
at  least,  should  already  have  been  devised. 
Also,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  this  growth 
in  machinery  and  in  methods  will  continue. 

Therefore,  the  Committee  on  Co-ordina- 
tion has  thought  that  it  might  be  helpful, 
at  the  present  time,  to  attempt  a  discus- 
sion (which  will  partake  of  the  character 
of  a  symposium)  in  regard  to  the  purpose 


and  scope  of  inter-library  loans.  It  is 
hoped  that,  as  a  result  of  this  and  subse- 
quent discussion,  it  may  become  practic- 
able to  formulate  some  general  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  inter-library  loans.  If  a 
code  of  such  rules  could  be  framed,  even 
granting  that  the  provisions  would,  of 
course,  bind  no  library  against  its  will,  one 
more  step  would  yet  have  been  taken  in 
the  direction  of  systematizing  and  extend- 
ing a  process  which  has  already  produced 
excellent  results,  and  bids  fair  in  the  near 
future,  to  modify  library  practice  in  im- 
portant particulars. 

While  the  purpose  of  inter-library  loans 
is  uniform  in  the  main,  it  varies  to  some 
extent,  with  the  nature  and  duties  of  the 
participating  libraries. 

Neglecting  minor  differences,  such  li- 
braries fall  into  two  groups:  Reference  li- 
braries, including  libraries  of  colleges  and 
universities;  and  libraries  whose  work  is 
of  a  more  popular  character;  or,  to  state 
the  matter  in  terms  of  readers:  Libraries, 
most  of  whose  readers  are  "serious,"  and 
libraries,  some,  at  least,  of  whose  readers 
are  not  so  very  serious. 

This  distinction  is  not  a  sharp  one,  yet  it 
produces  wide  divergence  in  the  point  of 
view,  and  in  the  practice  of  these  two 
classes  of  libraries.  A  comparison  of  the 
third  contribution  to  this  symposium  with 
the  first  and  second  will  make  this  matter 
evident  Both  points  of  view  are  accurate, 
and  varieties  of  practice,  provided  only 
that  they  exist  among  the  members  of  a 
comprehensive  system,  are  the  best  guar- 
antees of  the  ultimate  achievement  of 
great  results. 

C.  H.  GOULiD, 

Chairman. 

I. 

The  purpose  of  inter-library  loans  is  to 
make  available  the  unusual  material  in  one 
library  to  an  enquirer  who  cannot  visit  it 
in  person  and  does  not  find  available  the 
identical  material  in  some  institution 
nearer  at  hand  or  which  has  a  nearer  con- 
stitutional duty  to  serve  him.  The  service 
to  him  must  be  subject  to  the  convenience 
of  the  constituency  of  the  lending  library 
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and  can  be  expected  only  If  the  risk  and 
expense  of  it  shall  be  met  by  the  borrowing 
library  in  his  behalf. 

1.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  therefore  that 
a  library  will  lend  either  (1)  books  which 
if  not  in  the  applicant  library,  are  within 
the  ordinary  duty  of  the  latter  to  supply; 
or  (2)  books  in  constant  use  among  its  own 
readers;  or  (8)  books  for  the  general 
reader  as  against  the  investigator. 

2.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  material 
will  be  sought  the  transportation  of  which, 
even  with  the  best  precautions,  involves  a 
necessary  injury, — as  for  instance,  by 
strain,— or  a  contingent  injury  in  its  use 
outside  of  the  walls  of  the  institution  own- 
ing it  by  persons  over  whose  use  it  has  no 
supervision.  A  stipulation  for  its  use 
within  the  walls  of  the  borrowing  library, 
while  entirely  reasonable,  may  not  cover 
the  case  completely,  as  the  responsibility 
for  the  care  of  the  material  cannot,  by  a 
mere  stipulation  for  care,  be  transferred 
from  the  owning  to  the  borrowing  library. 

8.  Subject  to  2,  the  important  service 
in  inter-library  loans  being  to  make  gen- 
erally available  the  unusual  book  for  the 
unusual  need  of  the  serious  investigator, 
the  fact  that  the  book  needed  is  either 
rare,  or  part  of  a  set  which  may  be  marred 
by  the  loss  of  a  single  volume,  or  that  it 
is  even  unique,  as  for  instance  a  manu- 
script, ought  not  to  be  conclusive  against 
the  loan,  for  it  is  just  through  such  ma- 
terial that  the  inter-library  loans  may  ren- 
der their  most  important  service. 

4.  The  applicant  library  should  refrain 
from  applying  (a)  for  ordinary  books 
which  are  within  its  constitutional  duty  to 
supply  to  its  immediate  readers,  or  (b)  for 
unusual  books  requested  for  a  purpose 
which  it  knows  to  be  trivial,  or  by  a  per- 
son of  whose  discretion  and  seriousness  it 
is  not  assured,  or  (c)  for  books  which, 
within  the  legitimate  provisions  of  a  loan 
are  to  be  had  from  some  Institution  nearer 
at  hand,  or  having  a  nearer  constitutional 
duty  to  it  and  to  the  constituency  which  it 
serves,  or  (d)  for  books  which  upon  their 
(ace  must  be  in  constant  use  in  any  library 
possessing  them. 


6.  The  lending  library  may  reasonably 
stipulate:  (a)  That  the  entire  cost  of  the 
service  shall  be  met  by  the  borrowing  li- 
brary, and  may  look  to  this  library  alone 
as  responsible  *  both  for  the  safety  and 
prompt  return  of  the  material  and  for  the 
replacement  of  the  material  if  lost  or  dam- 
aged, and  (b)  it  may  reasonably  include 
as  part  of  the  expense:  (1)  packing;  (2) 
carriage;  (8)  insurance;  (4)  the  fraction, 
if  estimable,  which  the  particular  loan 
should  bear  of  the  expense  of  administer- 
ing the  service,  (c.)  As  to  the  duration  of 
the  loan:  that  it  shall  not  exceed  the  pe- 
riod of  its  local  loans,  with  an  allowance 
added  for  the  transit  both  ways;  and  the 
lender  may  reasonably  couple  with  this  a 
right  of  summary  recall.  It  may  also  im- 
pose penalties  for  delays  in  returning  ma- 
terial, or  for  carelessness  in  its  use  or  in 
repacking.  It  may  of  course  reserve  the 
right  to  decline  further  loans  to  a  library 
which  has  shown  indifference  in  these  re- 
gards, or  whose  applications  have  been  in- 
cessantly frivolous,  (d)  It  may  of  course 
limit  the  number  of  volumes  lent  to  any 
one  library  or  for  the  use  of  any  one  in- 
vestigator at  any  one  time,  (e)  It  may, 
without  prejudicing  applications  from  other 
institutions,  deny  the  application  of  any 
particular  library,  because  of  lack  of  as- 
surance as  to  the  safety  or  intelligent  use 
of  the  material  if  lent.  Its  decisions  in  this 
regard  resting  often  upon  the  impressions 
of  a  general  experience,  ought  to  be  un- 
embarassed.  It  should  not  therefore  be 
called  upon  to  explain  them. 

HERBERT  PUTNAM. 

II 
A  statement  of  general  policy  In  regard  to 
Inter-library  loans 
The  primary  purpose  of  inter-library 
loans  is  the  promotion  of  scholarship  by 
placing  books  not  commonly  accessible  and 
not  in  use  in  one  library,  temporarily  at 
the  service  of  a  scholar  who  has  access  to 
some  other  library.  It  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  interfere  with  the  reasonable  and 
customary  use  of  .books  by  home  readers, 
and  the  extent  to  which  sending  can  be 
carried   depends  on   the  local  conditions 
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of  the  lending  library*  the  importance  of 
the  seryice  to  be  rendered,  the  character 
of  the  books  desired,  the  distance  to  which 
they  are  to  be  sent,  and  a  number  of  other 
circumstances. 

The  larger  university  libraries,  haying 
large  numbers  of  professors,  advanced  stu- 
dents and  other  professional  scholars  im- 
mediately dependent  on  them,  may  find  it 
necessary  to  restrict  the  scope  of  their 
loans  in  Justice  to  their  local  constituency, 
while  others  may  rightly  extend  the  sys- 
tem beyond  the  limits  indicated,  so  as  to 
meet  the  wants  of  readers  In  public  libra- 
ries, teachers  in  high  schools,  and  others. 

Libraries  should  not  be  expected  to  lend 
text-books  for  general  class  use,  popular 
manuals  or  books  for  the  general  reader, 
inexpensive  books  and  those  which  can 
easily  be  procured  through  the  book-trade, 
books  to  assist  in  school  or  college  debates, 
or  books  for  ordinary  purposes  of  school 
or  undergraduate  study.  Neither  should 
they  lend  books  which  are  likely  to  be  in 
frequent  demand  by  their  own  readers,  or 
books  which  they  do  not  lend  at  home  on 
the  ground  that  they  ought  always  to  be 
accessible  on  the  shelves.  In  this  respect 
practice  will  naturally  difCer  widely,  one 
library  being  ready  to  lend  books  i^hich 
another  would  consider  it  necessary  to 
keep  always  at  hand. 

Caution  should  be  exercised  in  lending 
volumes  of  newspapers,  periodicals  or  so- 
ciety transactions  and  parts  of  expensive 
sets,  since  such  volumes,  if  lost,  are  dis- 
proportionately expensive  and  sometimes 
practically  impossible  to  replace.  More- 
over, periodicals  and  society  publications 
are  often  unexpectedly  wanted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  verifying  references,  etc.,  and  stu- 
dents may  Justly  expect  that  they  will 
always  be  accessible  with  a  minimum  of 
delay. 

The  borrovring  library  should  bear  the 
expense  of  transportation  both  ways,  and 
additional  charges,  if  required,  for  the  in- 
surance of  specially  valuable  books.  It 
should  be  financially  responsible  for  the 
replacement  of  books  lost  or  injured  in 
transit 


Borrowing  libraries  should  take  pains  to 
borrow  from  sources  nearest  at  hand  or 
most  naturally  under  obligation  to  lend. 

Titles  of  books  wanted  should  be  given 
with  all  practicable  precision,  both  to  in- 
sure getting  the  very  thing  asked  for  and 
to  make  the  labor  of  finding  the  book  as 
light  as  possible  for  the  lending  library. 

Applications  for  loans  should  always  be 
made  through  the  librarian  of  the  borrow- 
ing library  and  not  directly  by  the  profes- 
sor or  student  for  whose  advantage  the 
loan  is  desired.  If  books  are  lent  on  di- 
rect request  of  the  individual,  not  trans- 
mitted through  the  library  with  whicl^  he 
is  associated,  this  library  cannot  be  held 
responsible  for  the  prompt  and  safe  re- 
turn of  the  books  or  for  replacing  them  if 
lost  in  transit  Librarians  are  therefore 
Justified  in  declining  to  lend  on  direct  re- 
quest and  in  insisting  that  application 
must  be  made  through  the  librarian. 

A  library  is  Justified  in  placing  a  limit 
on  the  number  of  volumes  which  it  may  be 
expected  to  lend  at  one  time  to  a  single 
institution — say  five  or  ten  volumes. 

Loans  should  be  made  for  a  definite  pe- 
riod, but  the  length  of  this  period  naturally 
varies  with  the  occasion.  The  period  be- 
gins with  the  despatch  of  the  book  froin 
the  lending  library  and  ends  with  the  day 
on  or  before  which  the  book  should  be 
sent  off  by  the  borrowing  library.  If  an 
extension  of  time  is  desired,  it  should  be 
asked  for  long  enough  in  advance  of  the 
book's  being  due  to  enable  an  answer  to 
be  received.  Books  may  always  be  re- 
called by  the  lending  library  in  advance  of 
the  late  originally  named  if  needed  for  the 
reasonable  service  of  its  home  readers. 

In  lending  rare  books,  large  volames, 
portfolios  of  plates,  etc.,  a  library  may 
be  expected  to  insist  that  they  must  be 
used  only  within  the  building  of  the  bor- 
rowing library.  In  some  cases,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  put  the  same  restriction  on 
all  books  lent 

Fines  may  properly  be  charged  and  col- 
lected for  books  detained  beyond  the  al- 
lotted time  without  request  for  extension. 
Repeated  failure  to  return  books  promptly. 
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or  neglisence  In  packing  them  safely  is 
Buffident  ground  for  declining  to  make 
further  loans.  When  books  are  sent  out 
or  returned,  separate  notice  of  the  fact 
should  be  sent  by  mail,  stating  date  of 
shipment,  mode  of  conveyance,  etc.  It  Is 
recommended  that  blank  forms  prepared 
for  this  purpose  be  used.  Applications  for 
loans  may  also  most  conveniently  be  made 
on  suitable  blanks. 

Liibraries  that  are  called  upon  for  fre- 
quent loans  are  justified  in  making  a  mod- 
erate charge  in  connection  with  every  vol- 
ume lent,  suiBcient  in  the  long  run  to  cover 
the  administrative  expense  involved  in 
looking  up  and  sending  ofC  volumes  asked 
for.  This  charge  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  a  payment  for  the  use  of  the  book,  but 
is  intended  simply  to  relieve  the  lending 
library  of  an  undue  burden  of  expense  un- 
avoidably attendant  upon  the  system  of 
lending  with  some  freedom  to  other  li- 
braries. 

It  is  recommended  that  libraries  arrange 
so  that  the  services  of  some  competent  per^ 
son  may  be  regularly  available  at  a  mod- 
erate charge  for  looking  up  information, 
verifying  references,  etc.,  when  the  time 
and  labor  involved  in  such  inquiries  seem 
to  exceed  what  may  reasonably  be  de- 
manded of  the  library  staff.  The  employ- 
ment of  such  a  person  to  obtain  specific  in- 
formation will  also  occasionally  serve  in 
place  of  making  a  loan. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  the  possession 
of  a  cameragraph,  for  making  rotary 
bromide  prints,  or  other  similar  device  by 
which  facsimile  copies  can  be  made  ifi- 
expensively,  would  often  enable  a  library 
to  send  a  satisfactory  copy  of  portions  of 
a  rare  book  or  manuscript  in  place  of  lend- 
hig  the  original. 

WILLIAM  COOUDGB  LANB. 

m 

Inter-library  loans 

I.    Purpose. 

(1)  Prompt  service,  (a)  The  book,  if 
purchased,  might  have  to  come  from  a 
greater  distance  and  so  cause  delay,  (b) 
The  book,  if  out  of  print,  would  take  time 


to  find  or  might  not  be  possible  for  an 
agent  to  locate  for  a  very  long  time,  if  at 
all. 

(2)  Economical  service,  (a)  The  library 
that  loans  the  book.  Rather  than  have  a 
book,  that  has  cost  time  and  money,  stand 
idle  on  the  shelves,  the  library  owning  it 
would  be  better  repaid  for  the  expenditdre 
if  the  book  were  used  by  more  people,  (b) 
The  library  that  borrows  the  book.  Rather 
than  purchase  a  book  which  would  seldom 
be  requested,  it  would  be  better  to  borrow 
it,  and  use  one's  funds  and  time  and  shelf 
room  for  books  that  would  be  in  const&nt 
demand.  For  example:  take  two  special 
lines  of  library  service  here  in  California 
at  the  present  time. 

(1)  Books  for  the  blind.  Aside  from  a 
small  collection  in  the  San  Francisco  read- 
ing room  and  library  for  the  blind  for  the 
local  blind,  and  the  small  collection  for 
the  students  in  the  Berkeley  California  in- 
stitute for  the  education  of  the  blind  and 
the  deaf,  the  state  library  has  almost  all 
the  books  and  magazines  used  by  the  blind 
of  the  state.  It  would  not  be  economical 
for  other  libraries  or  individuals  to  under- 
take to  carry  on  this  work,  so  the  state 
library  discourages  anyone  else  buying 
such  books  and  undertakes  to  furnish  them 
to  anyone  needing  them.  If  many  want 
to  read  certain  periodicals  they  are  dupli- 
cated several  times  and  sent  in  order  to 
the  various  blind  borrowers. 

(2)  Medical  books  and  periodicals.  The 
Lane  medical  library  in  San  Francisco  and 
the  Barlow  medical  library  in  Los  Angeles 
have  perhaps  the  best  medical  collections 
in  the  state.  The  state  library  of  course 
has  and  is  building  up  a  collection  in  this 
line  for  the  use  of  the  whole  state,  but  it 
often  borrows  from  the  first  two  mentioned. 
IL  Scope. 

There  will  be  no  limit,  apparently,  to  the 
scope  of  inter-library  loans  in  CaUfomia. 
Each  library  at  present  makes  an  effort  to 
loan  anything  asked  of  it  by  any  other 
library.  For  example,  the  state  library 
buys  no  fiction,  but  from  the  union  cata- 
logs of  the  county  free  libraries  which  is 
located  at  the  sUte  library,  it  is  possible 
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to  tell  where  a  certain  book  is  located  and 
to  direct  one  to  the  other  for  a  rush  re- 
quest of  fiction. 

Rare  books  are  loaned  by  library  to  li- 
brary and  used  by  the  borrower  at  the 
library. 

Newspapers  it  is  not  necessary  now  to 
loan  as  by  cameragraphing  the  needed  ex- 
tract from  them,  the  expense,  wear  and 
tear,  and  risk  of  such  loans  are  avoided. 
The  same  applies  to  articles  in  unbound 
or  bound  periodicals.  Cameragraphing  an 
article  in  a  periodical  also  makes  unneces- 
sary the  duplicating  of  certain  periodicals 
because  of  some  especially  needed  article. 
Cameragraphing  is  also  economical  in  that 
it  keeps  the  files  in  the  library  and  so  more 
material  is  always  available  for  reference 
use. 

Even  reference  books,  however,  are 
loaned  or  borrowed  frequently  to  meet  cer^ 
tain  needs.  So  the  scope  is  of  necessity 
a  matter  of  judgment  of  the  particular 
case  in  question. 

III.  Extent  of  borrower's  financial  respon- 
sibility. 

When  a  library  borrows,  it  takes  the  fi- 
nancial responsibility,  in  case  of  loss  or 
injury,  and  if  the  borrower  is  an  individual, 
he  takes  it  The  State  library  pays  trans- 
portation on  all 'loans  to  and  from  the 
county  free  libraries,  and  the  county  free 
library  on  all  loans  within  the  county. 
Loans  to  other  libraries  are  usually  paid — 
sending  charge  by  the  library  sending  the 
book  and  returning  charge  by  the  library 
returning  the  book. 

The  expense  of  administering  the  serv- 
ice of  inter-library  loans  is  not  being  con- 
sidered here  in  California,  and  we  believe 
that  question  will  never  arise  here,  no 
matter  how  great  the  demands  on  each 
other  grow  to  be. 

The  spirit  of  co-operation  is  growing  so 
rapidly  here  that  the  rivalry  seems  to  be 
more  who  has  and  can  give  more  rather 
than  who  can  take  more. 

IV.  Order  in  which  libraries  should  be 
applied  to  for  a  loan. 

There  is  no  order  here  in  California  ex- 
cept that  almost  all  libraries  apply  first 


to  the  State  library  and  the  State  library 
being  naturally  the  best  informed  on  the 
special  lines  of  strength  in  the  various  li- 
braries in  California,  can  request  the  li- 
brary that  is  either  known  to  have  it  or  is 
likely  to  have  it,  to  forward  it  to  the  library 
needing  it  This  is  already  possible  for 
periodical  files  as  there  is  at  the  State 
library  a  union  list  of  periodical  files  in 
California  libraries.  Periodicals  which  are 
not  in  any  California  library,  are  borrowed 
with  least  loss  of  time,  from  the  Library 
of  Congress  or  Surgeon  General's  library. 

V.  Average  duration  of  loans. 

It  would  not  be  economical  to  plan  a 
time  limit  on  loans,  as  usually  the  library 
requesting  it  states  the  time  the  book  will 
be  needed  and  it  is,  if  possible,  loaned  for 
that  period.  As  soon  as  the  library  bor- 
rowing it  is  through  with  it  even  if  sooner 
than  the  time  it  expected  to  need  it  the 
book  is  returned.  Any  book  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  subject  to  recall  by  the  library 
loaning  it  There  cannot  well  be  a  limit  to 
the  number  of  volumes  loaned  at  any  one 
time.  That  would  naturally  depend  upon 
the  need.  No  fines  or  other  penalties  for 
negligence  in  returning  loans  are  neces- 
sary where  there  is  a  spirit  of  perfect  co- 
operation, as  librarians  all  understand  the 
necessity  of  system,  and  in  California  at 
least,  show  great  consideration  for  each 
other. 

VI.  Forms  of  application  for  loans;  notice 
of  shipment  etc. 

The  forms  used  by  the  State  library  and 
county  free  libraries  in  California  have 
been  found  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory. 
Requests  are  sent  in  to  the  State  library 
in  duplicate.  One  is  returned  with  the  dis- 
position made  of  it  written  on  it  and  the 
duplicate  is  kept  on  file  as  a  record  at  the 
State  library.  If  not  in  the  State  library  a 
similar  duplicated  request  is  sent  to  some 
other  library. 

VII.  Inter-library  loans  In  California. 

We  in  California  find  that  a  request  is 
never  refused  and  that  requesting  such 
loans  in  itself  makes  a  library  proud  of 
its  strength  and  of  its  place  in  the  ays- 
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tern  and  builds  up  in  this  way  a  strong 
feeling  for  co-operation. 

The  rules  to  be  adopted  for  inter-library 
loans  in  California  will  be  those  that  ex- 
perience shows  are  necessary,  and  are 
likely  to  giye  the  best  results  for  Cali- 
fornia conditions. 

J.  L.  OILUS. 

COMMITTEE  ON  CO-OPERATION  WITH 

THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATION 

The  Committee  on  Co-operation  with 
National  Education  Association  is  in  a 
position  to  report  that  an  appointment 
has  been  made  by  the  executive  board  of 
the  National  Education  Association  of  a 
representatlye  of  the  American  Ubrary 
Association  to  speak  at  the  third  general 
session  of  its  meeting  in  Chicago  on  the 
place  of  the  library  'in  educational  move- 
ments. The  committee  feels  that  this 
recognition  of  the  work  of  the  library  on 
the  part  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation is  a  decided  victory,  as  for  many 
years  the  authorities  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  have  courteously  but 
constantly  turned  away  from  the  request 
made  by  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation committee  for  a  representative  on 
their  program. 

A  selection  was  made  of  Dr.  Arthur  B. 
Bostwick,  librarian  of  the  St  Louis  public 
library,  to  present  the  library  cause  be- 
fore the  National  Education  Association. 
It  is  needless  to  add  with  full  assurance, 
that  the  matter  is  safe  in  his  hands. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  president  of  the 
library  department  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  Mr.  E.  W.  GaiUard  of 
New  York,  the  committee  has  endeavored 
as  best  it  could  in  the  short  time  allowed, 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  invitation,  to 
make  an  exhibit  of  American  Library 
Association  material,  booklists  and  mate- 
rial illustrative  of  the  relations  between 
libraries  and  schools,  to  be  in  place  at 
the  National  Education  Association  meet- 
ing to  be  held  in  Chicago. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  work  of  the 
past  year  is  one  that  should  afford  satis- 


faction in  the  recognition  that  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  has  received 
from  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion. 

President  George  E.  Vincent,  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  who  will  deliver 
an  address  at  the  Ottawa  conference,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  American  Library 
Association  program  committee,  has  been 
invited  to  present  the  ol&cial  greetings 
of  thQ  National  Education  Association  to 
the  American  Library  Association. 

The  committee  through  its  chairman 
has  advised  with  several  groups  of  school 
librarians,  but  it  has  been  the  policy  to 
confine  action  to  affairs  in  which  the  na- 
tional organizations  as  individual  units 
were  concerned. 

MART  EILEEN  AHERN,  Chairman, 

GENEVIEVE  M.  WALTON, 

IRENE  WARREN, 

GEORGE  H.  LOCKE, 

J.  C.  DANA. 

The  PRESIDENT:  The  next  report  is 
that  the  committee  on  catalog  rules  for 
small  libraries. 

The  SECRETARY:  The  chairman  of 
this  committee.  Miss  Theresa  Hitchler, 
wrote  me  that  she  hoped  to  make  a  re- 
port through  some  other  member  of  the 
committee,  and  that  it  was  the  hope  of 
the  committee  to  have  that  work  finished 
by  f^l. 

The  PRESIDENT:  Then  the  chair  will 
accept  that  as  a  report  of  information. 

Adjourned. 

SECX>ND  GENERAL  SESSION 
(Russell     Theatre,     Friday,     June     28, 
9:30  a.  m.) 

First  Vice-President  Henry  E.  Legler 
presided. 

The  FIRST  VICE-PRESIDENT:  It  has 
always  been  a  moot  question  as  to  what 
vice-presidents  were  for.  Mrs.  Elmendorf 
has  undertaken  the  very  doubtful  experi- 
ment of  endeavoring  to  find  out,  and  so 
she  has  designated  the  respective  vice- 
presidents  in  their  order  to  preside  over 
the  meetings  of  the  conference. 

We  shall  reverse  the  order  of  the  pro- 
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gram  and  call  tor  the  committee  reports 
lint 

The  following  reports  were  presented 
and  received,  all  having  been  previously 
printed,  with  the  exception  of  the  supple- 
ment to  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
library  administration  and  that  on  work 
with  the  blind.  The  committee  on  inter- 
national relations  stated  that  they  had 
no  report  to  make. 

COMMITTEE  ON    FEDERAL  AND 
8TATE  RELATIONS 

Your  committee's  chief  activity  has  been 
along  the  line  of  a  parcels  post,  as  we  have 
felt  that  was  the  most  feasible  measure  for 
obtaining  lower  postal  rates.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  had  personal  inter- 
views with  the  chairmen  of  the  House  and 
Senate  committees  on  Post  Office,  and  filed 
with  the  latter  a  formal  endorsement  of 
the  parcels  post,  as  well  as  the  resolution 
looking  in  that  direction,  passed  by  the 
Council  at  its  meeting  in  January  last 
The  committee  recommends  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  advocacy  be  authorized  by 
the  association. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  association 
endorse  a  movement  for  the  better  safe- 
guarding of  the  national  archives  and  ren- 
dering them  accessible  to  students,  feeling 
that  the  preservation  of  these  govern- 
mental records  is  one  of  considerable  im- 
portance, and  one  in  which  librarians  have 
an  especial  interest,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
under  their  care  manuscripts  as  well  as 
printed  books. 

The  attention  of  depository  libraries  is 
called  to  the  report  of  Senator  Smoot,  on 
the  revision  of  printing  laws  (62nd  Con- 
gress, second  session.  Report  414,  p.  33 
and  following)  which  discusses  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  laws  with  ref- 
erence to  depository  libraries. 

BERNARD  C.  STEINER. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARY  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 
Your  committee  has  not  been  active  dur- 
ing the  whole  year,  the  present  chairman 
having  been  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy. 
What  it  has  done  has  been  In  the  way  of 


a  small  beginning  toward  a  general  sur- 
vey of  methods  in  public  libraries,  which 
it  is  hoped  may  be  carried  forward  to  com^ 
pletion  in  future  years. 

The  scientific  position  that  the  first 
thing  to  do,  in  making  an  investigation,  is 
to  find  out  the  facts,  has  only  recently  been 
taken  in  work  of  this  kind.  It  has  gen- 
erally been  assumed  by  those  who  have 
desired  to  better  conditions  of  any  sort 
that  the  existing  conditions  were  well 
known  to  all.  The  fact  is  that  no  one 
person  or  group  of  persons  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  all  the  conditions  thoroughly 
and  that  the  elementary  task  of  ascertain- 
ing them  and  stating  them  is  usually  by 
no  means  easy.  It  is  now  generally  recog- 
nized that  we  must  have  a  Survey — an 
ascertainment  and  plain  statement  of  the 
facts  as  they  are — as  a  preliminary  to 
action  or  even  to  discussion. 

It  has  seemed  to  your  committee  that 
the  general  feeling,  shared  by  the  educa- 
tional and  industrial  worlds,  that  methods 
are  not  always  efficiently  adjusted  to  aims 
should  find  some  place  also  in  the  library. 
We  are  spending  large  sums  of  public 
money,  and  investigations  by  "economy 
committees,"  "efficiency  bureaus"  and  the 
like  are  taking  place  all  around  us.  It 
will  be  well  for  us  to  take  a  step  in  ad- 
vance of  these  and  get  for  ourselves  some 
sort  of  a  birds-eye  view  of  our  work,  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  possible  lack  of  com- 
plete efficieifcy — adaptation  of  end  to  aim. 
In  order  to  do  this  we  must  first  have  a 
survey,  which  we  conceive  to  involve  in 
this  case  a  statement  of  Just  what  libra- 
ries are  trying  to  do  and  Just  how,  in  some 
minuteness  of  detail,  they  are  trying  to  do 
it  Comparison  and  discussion  of  methods 
will  naturally  follow  later. 

The  method  of  taking  up  this  matter  was 
suggested  by  some  very  preliminary  work 
done  in  the  St  Louis  public  library.  The 
head  of  each  of  the  various  branches  and 
departments  was  asked  to  make  a  detailed 
written  list  of  the  various  operations  per- 
formed by  the  assistants  in  that  particular 
department  dividing  them  into  purely  me- 
chanical acts  and  those  involving  tome 
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tlunii^t  or  judgment  Thii  in  itself  proyed 
to  be  an  interesting  task  and  both  in- 
formation and  stimulation  resulted  from 
it.  Certain  operations,  common  to  the 
tturgest  number  of  kinds  of  work,  were  then 
selected  and  tests  were  made,  involTing 
both  speed  of  performance  and  efficiency 
of  result.  From  a  large  number  of  such 
tests  it  is  expected  that  some  standardisa- 
tion of  operations  may  result,  or  at  any 
rate  the  cutting  out  of  useless  details  and 
the  saying  of  time  for  needed  extensions 
of  work.  The  object  of  an  inyestlgation  of 
this  kind  is  of  course  not  to  dlscoyer  ways 
of  making  assistants  work  harder  and 
foster  but  to  find  out  whether  the  same 
amount  of  work,  or  more  of  it,  may  not  be 
done  with  less  effort 

To  extend  this  bit  of  experimental  work, 
which  has  not  progressed  beyond  its  first 
steps,  to  all  the  libraries  of  the  United 
States  is  of  course  impossible  without  mod- 
ification.   Tour  committee  has  not  the  ma- 
chinery to  handle  detailed  lists  of  opera- 
tions from  thousands  of  different  libraries. 
Fortunately  it  is  easy  to  select  operations 
that  are  common  to  yery  large  numbers 
of  libraries  of  diyers  sizes  and  kinds  and 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.    As  examples 
of  such  operations,  and  as  a  small  begin- 
ning, we  selected  those  of  accessioning, 
charging  and  discharging,  and  counting  is- 
sue.   Byen  with  a  narrowing  of  the  field 
to  two  operations,  howeyer,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  inyestigate  these  in  all  our  libra- 
ries, or  eyen  in  a  large  number.     After 
a  discussion  by  correspondence,  reyealing 
some  difference  of  opinion,  we  decided  to 
select  about  twenty-fiye  libraries,  as  rep- 
resentatiye  as  possible  of  different  sizes, 
different  institutions  and   different  local- 
ities.   The  list  as  finally  made  up  was  as 
follows: — 


Public   Libraries 

New  York 
St  Louis 
Pratt  Institute 
Bast  Orange,  N.  J. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


State  Libraries 

New  York 

Iowa 

California 

Connecticut 

Virginia 


University  Libraries  Subscription     Libra- 

Haryard  ries 

Syracuse  Mercantile,  N.  Y. 

Oberlin  Athenaeum,     Bos- 
Kansas  Uniyersity  ton. 

Shurtleff  College  Mercantile,       St. 

Alton,   ni.  Louis. 

Trtoity  CoUege  3      ,.,  Libraries 

Hartford.  Conn.  ^      Association. 

Tulane  Uniyersity  ^^  y 

New  Orleans,  Academy  of  Med- 

^^  icine,  N.  Y. 

Reference    Libraries  Bngineering  socie- 

Orosyenor,  Buffalo  ties,  N.  Y. 

Newberry,        Chi-  John  Crerar,  Chi- 
cago, cago. 

To  the  librarians  of  each  of  these  li- 
braries was  then  sent  the  following  let- 
ter:— 

To  the  Librarian: — 

The  Committee  on  Library  Administra- 
tion of  the  A.  L.  A.  is  beginning  a  suryey 
of  simple  operations  common  to  all  sorts 
of  libraries,  especially  with  a  yiew  to  find- 
ing out  whether  there  is  much  diyersity 
of  detail  in  them,  and  ultimately  of  noting 
particular   methods   that  seem   likely   to 
result  in  time-saying  or  in  better  results. 
For  the  moment  howeyer,  a  mere  sunrey, 
inyolying   a   detailed   description   of   the 
method   of   performing   certain   kinds   of 
work  is  all  that  is  aimed  at    The  Com- 
'mittee  has  selected  26  libraries  of  yery 
different  sizes  and  types,  and  yours  is  one 
of  these.    If  you  are  willing  to  cooperate, 
will  you  kindly  send  at  once  to  the  chair- 
man a  description,  in  as  minute  detail  as 
possible,  of  the  following  operations: 
Accessioning 
The  counting  of  issue 
The  charging  of  books 
The  discharging  of  books 
Please  describe  each  step  of  these  opera- 
tions seriatim  and  in  detail,  not  omitting 
snch  as  are  purely  mechanical,  and  noting 
points  where  different  assistants  would  be 
apt  to  act  in  different  ways.    A  description 
of  the  operation  of  accessioning  in  the 
New  York  public  library   (Reference  de- 
partment) is  enclosed  as  a  sample. 

If  you  can  not  do  this,  please  notify  us 
immediately,  that  another  library  may  be 
put  on  the  list  in  your  place. 

Yours  truly, 
ARTHUR  B.  BOSTWICK,    Chairman, 
HARRY  M.  LYDBNBBRG, 
BTHBL  F.  McCOLLOUOH, 

A.  L.  A.  Com.  on  Administration. 
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Sooner  or  later  we  obtained  the  desired 
data  from  20  of  the  26  libraries  to  which 
this  letter  was  sent  Only  one,  the  Orosr 
Tenor  Library  of  Buffalo,  returned  no  an- 
swer. Five  declined  on  various  grounds. 
The  California  State  library  wrote  to  us: 
"We  do  not  feel  satisfied  with  our  present 
arrangements  and  do  not  beUeye  we  are 
in  a  position  to  offer  any  suggestions  that 
would  be  of  service  in  connection  with 
this  investigation."  The  Mercantile  li- 
brary of  New  York  wrote:  "We  regret  that 
we  find  ourselves  unable  to  co-operate 
with  your  committee  in  this  undertaking." 
The  librarian  of  Trinity  college,  Hartford, 
writes  that  "with  the  exception  of  student 
assistants  the  librarian  is  the  entire  staff." 
The  senior  regent  of  ShurtlefC  college,  Al- 
ton, 111.,  writes:  "Our  building  is  not  yet 
complete  and  in  the  management  of  the 
old,  we  are  so  nearly  without  a  system 
that  I  hardly  feel  it  worth  whOe  to  try  to 
reply  to  these  questions."  The  librarian 
of  the  New  York  Engineering  Societies 
writes:  "This  library  •  •  •  has  no 
charging  system.  Its  system  of  accession- 
ing will  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  suggest  that  you  enter  another  library 
on  your  list" 

Replies  such  as  these  seem  to  imply  a 
misconception  of  the  nature  and  purposes 
of  a  survey.  Our  object  is  to  ascertain 
facts,  not  to  gather  a  selected  number  of 
ideal  cases. 

For  these  five  libraries  the  following 
were  substituted: 

Westminster  College,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Washington   State   Library. 

New  York  Society  Library. 

Forbes   Library,  Northampton,  Mass. 

These  furnished  that  data  for  which  we 
asked,  with  the  exception  of  the  Wash- 
ington State  library,  which  declined.  We 
have  material,  therefore,  from  24  libraries 
altogether. 

The  last  of  this  body  of  data  comes  to 
hand  Just  as  this  preliminary  report  goes 
to  press,  but  it  is  being  digested  and  tab- 
ulated and  some  of  the  results,  at  least 
will  be  ready  for  the  Ottawa  meeting,  al- 


though there  will  not  be  time  for  any 
study  of  these  results  or  for  recommenda- 
tions based  thereon. 

The  reports  from  the  various  libraries 
will  be  on  file  at  headquarters  at  Ot- 
tawa and  will  be  accessible  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  association  who  desire  to  con- 
sult them. 

Regarding  the  question  of  the  counting 
of  circulation  through  traveling  libraries, 
deposits  and  the  like,  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  your  committee,  we  beg  to  re- 
port as  follows: — 

The  sending  of  books  from  a  library 
to  a  school,  a  club,  or  some  other  place 
where  they  are  to  be  used  or  circulated 
may  be  regarded  in  two  ways  by  librar 
rians.  It  may  be  held  that  the  sending  of 
the  books  from  the  library  is  itself  an 
act  of  circulation  or  that  the  place  to 
which  they  are  sent  for  use  or  distribu- 
tion is  a  temporary  station  of  the  library, 
and  that  sending  books  thereto  is  no  more 
circulation  than  if  they  were  sent  to  a 
library  branch  or  delivery  station.  Ob- 
viously, if  the  former  view  is  accepted, 
no  use  that  is  made  of  the  book  after  it 
reaches  the  station  can  be  recorded  by  the 
library.  When  we  have  lent  a  book  to  a 
reader  we  do  not  inquire  how  many  per- 
sons in  the  family  use  it  or  whether  a 
neighbor  borrows  it  The  library  bor- 
rower is  responsible  for  it  and  it  simply 
counts  as  one  in  the  issue.  But  if  the 
place  to  which  it  goes  is  to  be  treated  as 
a  station,  then  the  use  of  the  book  at  or 
from  that  station  is  part  of  the  library 
record.  If  it  is  used  in  the  school,  club,  or 
other  place  where  it  is  deposited,  such  use 
is  not  circulation,  however,  but  hall  or 
library  use,  as  if  it  had  been  used  in  a 
branch  library.  If  it  is  issued  from  the 
station  for  home  use,  such  issues,  and 
every  such  issue,  is  properly  counted  with 
the  circulation. 

It  seems  to  your  committee  that  the 
second  of  these  alternatives  is  the  one  that 
should  be  recognized,  both  from  theoret- 
ical and  practical  reasons.  The  sending 
of  a  collection  of  books  to  a  place  where 
it  is  to  be  used  resembles  much   more 
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closely  the  temporary  transfer  of  such  ool- 
lectlon  to  a  branch  tJian  it  does  ordinary 
circulation.  Practically  also,  it  is  desir- 
able to  take  account  of  whatever  use  is 
made  of  the  books  in  such  places  and  log- 
ically this  can  be  done  only  on  the  second 
theory. 

On  neither  of  the  theories  Is  it  allowable 
to  count  the  original  sending  as  one  issue 
and  then  to  count  or  estimate  issues  from 
the  station;  or  to  count  uses  in  the  station 
as  home  issues. 

Some  libraries  report  that  they  are  un- 
able to  secure  proper  statistics  of  use  at 
the  station  and  that  they  must  therefore 
either  count  the  original  issue  or  guess 
at  the  use  in  some  way,  or  fail  to  report  it 
at  alL  In  cases  of  this  kind,  whatever  is 
done  should  be  made  plain  by  a  note  in 
connection  with  the  published  statistics. 

To  recapitulate,  we  recommend: 

(1)  That  the  act  of  sending  books  from 
the  library  to  a  station  of  any  kind,  no 
matter  how  temporary,  be  not  regarded  as 
an  issue  to  be  counted  in  the  circulation, 
although  separate  account  of  books  thus 
sent  should  be  kept  and  may  be  published 
it  desired. 

(2)  That  books  used  in  the  station  be 
counted  as  hall  or  library  use  and  that 
books  issued  from  the  station  be  counted 
as  home  use. 

(3)  That  where  it  is  found  necessary  to 
depart  from  this  method  in  any  way,  such 
departure  be  plainly  stated  in  a  foot  note 
to  the  published  report 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
AHTHUR  B.  BOSTWICK,  Chairman. 
ETHEL  F.  McCOLLOUGH, 
HARRT  M.  LTDENBERG. 

(Supplementary  Report) 
As  a  supplement  to  that  portion  of  its 
report  which  has  already  been  presented, 
your  committe  now  submits  the  following 
preliminary  tabulation  and  discussion  of  re- 
sults. As  is  usual,  in  such  investigations, 
our  questions  have  not  been  interpreted  in 
the  same  way  by  all  to  whom  they  have 
been  addressed.  Supplementary  questions 
must  therefore  be  sent  out  in  many  cases 
and  these  must  be  framed  separately  for 


each  case.  This  will  be  the  next  work  of 
this  committee,  should  you  see  fit  to  con- 
tinue it  as  at  present  constituted. 

Tour  committee  trusts  that  it  is  clearly 
understood  that  it  does  not  desire  to  infer 
from  the  extremely  small  proportion  of 
cases  discussed  anything  that  should  be 
properly  inferred  only  from  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases.  Facts  are  stated  numerically, 
but  no  numerical  conclusions  are  or  can 
be  drawn.  At  this  stage  of  the  investi- 
gation no  recommendations  at  all  can  be 
made. 

Accessioning 

The  material  received  varies  so  much 
in  respect  to  the  items  reported  upon,  and 
the  fullness  with  which  each  step  is 
treated,  that  a  second  questionnaire  must 
be  sent  out  before  there  can  be  any  uni- 
formity  of    tabulation.      For    example: — 

One  librarian  writes  us,  "We  keep  no 
accession  book  for  ordinary  circulating 
books,  only  for  expensive  art  books"  and 
fails  to  state  what  items  are  entered. 

Another  reports  that  "the  books  are  ac- 
cessioned, each  separate  volume  being 
given  a  separate  accession  number"  but 
does  not  say  whether  an  accession  book  is 
used  or  not 

Two  librarians  write  that  "the  Standard 
A.  L.  A.  Accession  book  is  used"  and  leave 
us  to  infer  that  every  column  is  filled  in. 

And  two  assure  us  that  the  promised 
material  will  be  sent  in  soon. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that 
only  two  libraries,  the  Boston  Athenaeum 
and  the  Fbrbes  library,  use  the  Bill 
Method  of  accessioning.  The  other  li- 
braries all  use  an  accession  book,  but 
differ  widely  in  the  number  of  items  en- 
tered; for  example,  one  library  enters  only 
author,  title,  source  and  price,  and  an- 
other has  an  accession  book  printed  for 
its  own  use,  including  columns  for  the  fol- 
lowing: Date  of  entry,  accession  number, 
place  of  publication,  publisher,  date  of 
book,  size,  class,  additions  classified  (in- 
cluding a  column  for  each  of  the  main 
classes  in  the  D.  C.  system,  one  for  fiction, 
and  one  for  juvenile  books),  volumes 
bought  volumes   received   as   gifts,   peri- 
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odioaU  bound,  pamphlett  bound,  the 
language  of  the  book  (4  seiMLrate  oolumne 
marked  Bug.  Oer.  Fr.  and  Other),  aouroe, 
publlsher'a  price,  discount,  net  price,  bind- 
ing, remarks. 

The  majority  of  libraries  reporting,  use 
the  A.  L.  A.  standard  accession  book  or 
the  condensed  form  of  the  same. 

Libraries  Using  Book  Method 

Atlanta. 

Bar  Association  of  N.  Y. 
Bast  Orange. 
Iowa  State  Library. 
John  Crerar  Library. 
Kansas  State  University. 
Kings  County  MedicaL 
N.  Y.  City  Circulating  Department. 
N.  Y.  City  Reference  Department 
N.  Y.  SUte  Library. 

N.  Y.  Society  Library  (accessions  only 
ezpensiTO  art  books). 
Newberry  Library. 
Oberlin  College. 
Pratt  Institute  Free  Library. 
St  Louis  Mercantile  Library. 
St  Louis  Public  Library. 
Syracuse  Uniyersity. 
Tulane  University. 
Virginia  State  University. 
Wesleyan  University. 
Westminster  College. 

Libraries  Using  Bill  Method 

Boston  Athenaeum. 
Forbes  Library. 

Charging  and  Discharging 

The  data  contributed  on  this  subject  are 
so  uneven  and  varying  that  any  accurate 
and  minute  comparison  is  impossible  at 
present  The  functions  that  constitute  a 
charge  or  discharge  are  variously  regarded 
by  difterent  libraries.  The  eighteen  li- 
braries forming  the  basis  of  this  study, 
with  a  note  of  their  charging  systems, 
may  be  roughly  arranged  in  the  fallowing 
groups: 

College  or  University  Libraries 

Oberlin.  Double  file.  Borrowers'  file 
and  book  Hie  under  date. 


Syracuse.  Double  file.  Borrowers'  file 
and  book  file  under  call-number. 

University  of  Kansas.  Double  file.  Bor^ 
rowers'  file  and  book  file  under  date. 

Tulane.  Single  file.  Book  file  under 
class. 

Wesleyan.    Double  file.    Borrowers'  file 

under  date  and  book  file. 

Westminster.  Single  file.  Book  file  un- 
der date. 

Public  or  Circulating  Libraries 

Boston  Athenaeum  (Subscription). 
Double  record.  Borrowers'  file  and  book 
record  under  date. 

Carnegie  Library  of  Atlanta.  Newark 
System  (no  details). 

East  Orange  Public  Library.  Newark 
System  (many  variations). 

Forbes  Library.    Browne  System. 

New  York  Public  Library.  Newark  Sys- 
tem. 

Pratt  Institute  Free  Library.  Newark 
System. 

St  Louis  Mercantile  Library  (subscrip- 
tion).    Browne  System. 

St  Louis  Public  Library.  Newark 
System. 

SUte  Libraries 

Iowa  State.  Reference.  (Uses  tempor- 
ary slip  when  a  book  Is  issued  for  home 
use  filed  under  date.) 

Virginia  State.  Double  file.  Borrowers' 
file  and  book  file  by  titles. 

Reference  Libraries 

Newberry  Library. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  study  the 

charge  or  discharge  of  books  for  library 
use. 

Society  Library 

Medical  Society  of  King's  County.  Boi^ 
rowers'  record. 

Reversing  this  arrangement  and  group- 
ing under  charging  systems,  we  have: 

Newark  System— 6. 
Carnegie  Library  of  Atlanta. 
Bast  Orange  Public  Library. 
New  York  Public  Library. 
Pratt  Institute  Free  Library. 
St  Louis  Public  Library. 
Syracuse  University  (modified). 
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Krown*  8yttm    2. 
Forbes  Library. 
St.  Louli  Mercantile  Library. 

Double   File— Borrower  and   Book— ^ 
Boston  Athenaeum. 
Oberlln  GoUege. 
Syracuse. 

Uniyerslty  of  Kansas. 
Virginia  State  Library. 
Weoleyan  Unirersity. 

Single  File— Book  File  under  Date  or  Class 


Iowa  State  Library. 

Tnlane  UniTendty. 

Westminster  College. 
Borrowers'  Record — 1. 

Medical  Society  of  County  of  Kings. 

It  is  evident  from  this  tabulation  that 
libraries  of  the  same  character  use  the 
•ame  systems — ^identical  in  their  essen- 
tials but  difCerent  in  detail.  College  li- 
braries and  those  whose  use  corresponds 
to  that  of  a  college  library  And  with  but 
two  exceptions  a  double  file  useful— one  of 
borrower  and  one  of  books — ^the  latter 
varying  greatly  in  arrangement*  owing  to 
the  distinctions  between  students  and 
faculty. 

A  rteumd  of  the  college  and  state  sys- 
tems studied  follows: 

Iowa  State.  When  book  is  issued,  as- 
sistant copies  the  call  number  from  the 
book  plate  upon  a  manila  charge  slip,  then 
idds  the  name  of  borrower  and  her  date 
of  loan.  Charge  slips  are  deposited  tem- 
porarily in  a  drawer,  and  next  morning 
are  arranged  by  call-number  and  filed  in 
the  charging  tray.  There  are  no  fines; 
books  are  issued  subject  to  call.  The  first 
of  each  month  the  tray  is  examined;  all 
■lips  bearing  a  date  a  month  old  are  taken 
out,  compared  with  the  shelves  to  ascer^ 
tain  if  the  books  have  been  returned,  and 
shelTCd  without  being  discharged,  and 
with  the  shelf  list,  to  verify  the  call  num- 
ber; at  which  time  the  author  and  title 
are  copied  on  the  reverse  side  of  slip. 
Noticee  requesting  the  return  of  books  are 
lined  in  with  the  author,  title  and  date  of 
hMuu  *n4  Mot  to  borrowers.  Date  of  notice 
ii  placed  on   diarge   slips  with   colored 


pencil,  and  the  slips  reflled  in  tray.  In 
discharging  books,  the  slips  bearing  cor^ 
responding  call  numbers  are  taken  from 
tray  and  destroyed. 

Oberlln  College.  Charge.  Book  pocket 
contains  two  cards,  one  white,  one  pink 
with  author's  name,  title  of  book  and  call 
number  and  accession  number.  Borrower 
signs  name  on  both  and  leaves  on  desk. 
Dating  slip  with  date  of  issue  is  put  in 
book  pocket  Assistant  stamps  both  cards 
with  date  of  issue — filing  white  cards  by 
call  number  under  date  and  pink  card 
alphabetically  with  borrower's  card  under 
borrower's  name.  These  are  ultimately 
divided  into  two  files,  the  "day  file"  and 
the  "long  file,**  the  latter  including  books 
drawn  by  professors  and  others  privileged 
to  retain  them  more  than  two  weeks. 
When  book  is  returned  dating  slip  is  taken 
out  and  saved  for  future  use.  Book  is 
checked  oft  by  finding  book  card  in  file 
and  borrower's  name  is  checked  from  that. 
Pink  card  is  then  withdrawn  from  bor- 
rower's file. 

Syracuse  University.  Borrower's  cards 
are  kept  on  file  by  serial  number.  When 
a  book  is  issued  its  call  number  is  written 
on  borrower's  card  and  date  of  issue 
stamped  on  it  and  on  dating  slip.  Book 
card  is  stamped  with  bojrrower's  number 
and  date  of  issue.  Borrower's  card  is 
filed  under  number  and  book  card  filed  by 
call  number.  When  book  is  returned  book 
is  checked  off,  date  on  borrower's  card 
stamped  with  date  of  return  and  the  card 
put  in  regular  file  of  borrower's  cards. 
(The  book  card  system  itself  seems  to  be 
the  Newark). 

Tulane  University.  Borrower  makes  out 
a  temporary  book  card  which  is  filled  out 
with  the  book  data,  his  name  and  address 
and  date  and  is  filed  by  class.  When  book 
is  returned  temporary  book  card  is  de- 
stroyed. 

University  of  Kansas.  Corresponds  to 
Oberlln  except  that  book  card  filed  with 
borrower's  card  is  not  signed  or  dated  and 
that  the  single  file  is  by  dass.  Has  two 
file*— one  f9r  students  under  date  and 
one  for  faculty  under  name.    Books  are 
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discharged  at  Btudents'  lelanre  by  check- 
ing off. 

Virginia  State.  Borrowers'  file  and  book 
file  of  temporary  book  cards  alphabetically 
under  title. 

Wesleyan.  When  book  is  issued  a-ma- 
nilla  slip  is  written  giving  name  of  bor^ 
rower,  call  number,  author  and  title.  The 
date  due  is  stamped  on  dating  slip  in 
book.  Slip  is  placed  in  box  and  next  morn- 
ing a  second  slip  is  made  from  it  giving 
call  number  first,  then  author,  title  and 
name  of  borrower.  Date  due  is  then 
stamped  on  both  cards.  First  card  (bor- 
rower's slips)  are  filed  (by  date  if  stu- 
dent, by  name,  if  professor).  The  other 
slips  (book  cards)  are  filed  alphabetically 
under  author.  Book  is  discharged  by 
checking  off — both  slips  being  withdrawn 
from  issue  and  presumably  destroyed. 

Westminster.  No  students'  cards.  Per- 
manent book  card — stamped  with  date  and 
borrower's  name.  Date  stamped  on  book 
pocket  Cards  filed  under  date.  Assistant 
discharges  at  leisure  by  checking  ofP. 

Public  or  circulating  libraries  prefer  the 
Newark  or  Browne  system — ^the  majority 
the  Newark: 

Boston  Athenaeum.  Corresponds  to 
Oberlin  save  that  day  of  year  instead  of 
day  of  month  is  used  for  dating.  That  one 
slip  is  filed  in  borrowers'  case  with  inform 
mation  relating  to  borrower's  assessments, 
etc,  instead  of  with  borrower's  card,  and 
that  the  single  file  is  by  author.  When 
book  is  returned  date  of  return  is  stamped 
on  book  slips  when  book  is  checked  oft. 

Carnegie  Library  of  Atlanta.  Newark 
system,  using  slots  in  desk  to  sort  cards. 
No  details  of  checking  off. 

East  Orange.  Newartc  system,  using 
colored  book-cards  to  distinguish  classes. 
Magasines  and  four  weeks'  books  not 
stamped  on  reader's  cards.  In  children's 
room  non-fiction  not  stamped  on  reader's 
card.  Books  checked  off  near  charging 
desk. 

Forbes  Library.  Browne  system.  Bor^ 
rower's  pockets  filed  numerically  under 
each  letter  of  alphabet  in  order  of  regis- 
tration.    Fiction  and  non-fiction  podrets 


kept  in  separate  file.  When  book  is  is- 
sued borrower  gives  his  number  by  which 
his  pocket  is  found.  Book  card  is  taken 
from  book  pocket  and  put  in  borrower's 
pocket  and  date  of  return  is  stamped  on 
book  pocket.  Book  record  is  kept  by  ar^ 
ranging  under  date,  book  cards  in  pockets 
alphabetically  under  author  and  title.  (De- 
tails of  information  on  book  card  not 
given).  Book  is  discharged  by  withdraw- 
ing book  card  from  borrower's  pocket  and 
transferring  to  book  pocket  Recent  books 
(last  two  years)  are  evidently  discharged 
and  shelved  at  once.  Others  three  times 
a  day.  Empty  borrower's  pockets  are  filed 
throughout  the  day. 

New  York  Public.  Newark  system. 
Book  card  has  author's  surname,  title  of 
book,  class  number  and  accession  number. 
Variously  colored  book  cards  are  used  to 
indicate  various  classes.  Assistant  makes 
hurried  examination  of  book  to  be  issued 
and  copies  borrower's  card  number  on 
book  card  and  stamps  date  with  dating 
pencil  on  reader's  card,  book  pocket  and 
book  card — ^the  latter  to  be  done  at  leisure 
if  there  is  a  rush.  Puts  borrower's  card 
in  pocket  and  gives  books  to  reader.  Book 
card  is  dropped  in  proper  slot  in  desk  (ten 
slots  indicating  the  ten  classes).  Book 
cards  filed  under  date  of  issue  by  class 
author  and  accession  number.  Book 
cards  for  foreign  books  are  arranged 
alphabetically  after  book  cards  in  Bng- 
gish.  When  book  is  discharged,  assist- 
ant checks  off  book  comparing  date  of  card 
with  that  of  book,  examines  book  for  dam- 
age and  then  cancels  date  on  reader's 
card,  restoring  card  to  reader.  (Note.  It 
hardly  seems  that  this  checking  off  before 
cancelling  date  on  reader's  card  can  be 
done  except  in  a  very  slack  hour,  and 
must  cause  annoying  delay  to  reader). 
Books  are  then  placed  on  truck  to  right  of 
assistant  later  revised  and  shelved. 

System  has  many  exceptions,  one  of 
which  is  to  write  reader's  card  number  on 
dating  slip  as  well  as  book  card.  Others 
are  the  writing  of  Special  or  Sp.  on  book 
card,  opposite  card  number  to  indicate  the 
privilege  of  extended  time  to  special  card- 
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holder,  as  well  as  on  dating  slip.  In  this 
case,  call  number  or  accession  number  is 
irritten  on  card  (presumably  reader's 
card)  and  the  use  of  branch  initial  on 
reader's  card  to  show  card  issued  from  a 
branch  other  than  that  from  which  book 
is  borrowed. 

This  library  uses  a  reader's  receipt  file 
for  books  returned  without  card — a  slip 
giying  name,  address,  card  number,  class 
number,  date  of  issue  and  return.  This 
system  with  variations  is  also  in  use  in 
the  St  Louis  public  library  (called  the 
'*write-ups")  and  also  in  the  Pratt  Insti- 
tute free  library  and  supposedly  many 
others. 

Pratt  Institute  Free  Library.  Newark 
System.  Uses  different  ink  pads  for  fic- 
tion and  non-fiction,  and  dating  pencils. 
Puts  book  cards  into  slots  in  desk;  fiction, 
non-fiction  and  teachers.  Stamps  dates 
first  and  then  writes  card  number.  Uses 
different  ink  pad  for  discharging.  Charg- 
ing and  discharging  (including  checking 
off  done  at  same  desk)  done  by  same  as- 
sistant except  in  a  rush  hour.  Checking  off 
howeyer  is  done  at  assistant's  leisure — 
that  is,  the  reader's  card  is  stamped  off 
before  book  card  is  found.  Book  cards 
are  filed  by  class  under  date.  Keeps  a 
separate  renewal  file. 

81.  Louis  Mercantile  Library.  Browne 
system,  with  separate  reader's  identifica- 
tion card,  seldom  used.  Uses  blue  reader's 
pocket  for  fiction,  salmon  color  for  non- 
fiction,  and  manilla  pockets  for  pay  dupli- 
cates. Book  card  corresponds  in  color, 
except  in  case  of  regular  books  issued  as 
extras.  Book  card  has  Cutter  class  num- 
ber, author  and  title.  Assistant  stamps 
date  due  on  dating  slip  and  book  card 
which  is  placed  in  reader's  pocket  Pock- 
ets are  put  temporarily  in  tray  near  issue 
desk  and  later  filed  by  class,  under  date 
due.  Books  are  discharged  by  charging 
assistant  at  charging  desk,  by  taking  book 
card  from  pocket  and  slipping  it  into  book. 
Empty  reader's  pockets  are  constantly  be- 
ing filed  In  regular  reader's  file. 

•t  toulf  Public  Library.     Newark  sys- 


tem. Different  colored  ink-pads  for  seven 
day  and  fourteen  day  books  and  for  dis- 
charging. Reader's  number  first  written 
on  bookcard,  then  book  card,  dating  slip 
and  reader's  card  stamped.  Reading-room 
books  charged  on  slips  filled  out  by  reader. 
Two  books  generally  are  issued  on  one 
card  but  "Additional  Books"  stamped  on 
reader's  card  entitles  cardholder  to  a 
greater  number  of  volumes,  of  non-fiction, 
usually  six.  This  privilege  is  granted  to 
educators,  social  workers  and  others  en- 
gaged in  serious  study,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  head  of  the  circulation  department 
Discharging  is  done  at  a  separate  desk 
in  the  usual  way,  receipts  being  filed  for 
books  returned  without  reader's  card. 
Books  are  placed  on  a  truck  and  checked 
off  by  a  special  assistant 

Society  Library 

The  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of 
Kings — Uses  a  borrower's  receipt  giving 
author,  title,  accession  number  and  bor- 
rower's signature.  These  receipts  are  filed 
by  borrower's  name.  When  book  is  re- 
turned, it  is  discharged  by  stamping  date 
of  return  in  receijlt  and  placing  in  file  of 
cancelled  loans. 

The  libraries  using  colored  book  cards 
to  denote  the  classes  are: 

East  Orange  Public  Library. 
New  York  Public  Library. 
St  Louis  Mercantile  Library — colors 
simply    indicating   fiction    or    non- 
fiction. 
Those  using  colored  book  cards  for  their 
double  file  (borrower's  and  book)  are: 
Boston  Athenaeum. 
Oberlin  College. 
At  the  time  of  book's  issue  bookcards 
are  dropped  into  a  drawer  through  slots 
designating  classes  of  the  books  issued  by 
the  following  libraries: 

Carnegie  Library  of  Atlanta. 

New  York  Public  Library. 

Pratt    Institute    Free    Library— des- 
ignates     fiction,      non-fiction      and 
teachers. 
Libraries    using    temporary    bookcards, 
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filled  out  at  time  of  book's  Issae  by  bor- 
rower  or  asBistant: 

Iowa  State. 

Tulane  University. 

Virginia  SUte. 

Wesleyan  Uniyersity. 
Libraries  using  a  borrower's  record  for 
prlYlleged  classes  (professors,  etc.)  and  a 
time  record  for  students: 

Kansas  University. 

Oberlln  University. 

Syracuse  University. 

Wesleyan  University. 
Cards  identifying  the  readers  appear  to 
be  required  by  all  the  libraries  save  West- 
minster. These  vary — ^those  of  the  Boston 
Athenaeum,  Medical  Society  of  County  of 
Kings,  apparently  taking  the  form  of  a 
subscription  entry  while  the  St.  Louis 
Mercantile  Library  issues  one  as  an  iden* 
tiflcation  card,  which  is  seldom  called  into 
use. 

Libraries  using  borrowers'  cards  in  a 
file  at  the  library  to  indicate  what  the 
reader  has  out,  are: 

Oberlin. 

Syracuse — call  numbers  of  books  are 
written  on  students'  cards. 

University  of  Kansas. 

Virginia. 

Wesleyan. 

Tulane. 
Those  using  a  borrower's  card  which  re- 
mains in  the  possession  of  the  borrower, 
while  he  has  books  from  the  library,  to  in- 
dicate number  of  books  out,  date  either  of 
issue  or  when  due,  and  a  date  of  return 
are  those  employing  the  Newark  system: 

Carnegie  Library  of  Atlanta. 

Bast  Orange  Library. 

New  York  Public  Library. 

Pratt  Institute  Free  Library. 

St  Louis  Public  Library. 
Syracuse  uses  the  Newark  sjrstem  but 
retains  cards  in  borrower's  file  (under  bor- 
rower's number)  at  library. 

As  regards  the  discharge  of  books,  the 
use  of  the  Browne  system  presupposes  a 
complete  discharge  of  the  book,  in  case  of 
a  borrower  taking  another  at  the  time  of 
its  return. 


Libraries  retaining  borrowers'  cards  at 
the  library  discharge  at  their  leisure. 

Where  the  Newark  system  is  used  (with 
the  exception  of  the  New  York  paUlc  li- 
brary) an  incomplete  discharge  is  made  at 
the  time  of  the  book's  return — consisting 
of  the  stamping  of  the  date  of  return  on 
reader's  card.  It  is  obviously  impossible 
to  delay  a  reader  while  book  is  checked  ofC 
Checking  oft  is  then  done  at  leisure  either 
at  charging  desk  by  desk  assistant  or  spe- 
cial assistant  appointed  for  that  work. 

Counting  of  Issue 

The  eighteen  libraries  reporting  on  this 
subject  may  be  grouped  under  the  follow- 
ing heads: 

Public  or  Circulating 

Boston  Athenaeum  (subscription). 
Carnegie  Library  of  Atlanta. 
Bast  Orange  Library. 
Forbes  Library. 
New  York  Public  Library. 
Pratt  Institute  Free  Library. 
St    Louis   Mercantile    Library    (sub- 
scription). 
St  Louis  Public  Library. 

College  or  University 

Oberlin  College. 
Syracuse  University. 
Tulane  University. 
University  of  Kansas. 
Wesleyan  University. 
Westminster  College. 

State  Libraries 
Iowa  State. 
Virginia  State. 

Reference  Library 
Newberry  Library. 

Society  Library 

Library  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
(bounty  of  Kings. 

Bight  of  these  libraries  record  statistics 
of  reference  use: 

Newberry. 

New  York. 

St  Louis  Public. 

Syracuse. 
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Tulane. 

Virginia  State. 

Wesleyan. 

WeBtmlnster. 
The  following  do  not  Include  reference 
use  on  their  statisticB  sheets,  although  in 
some  cases  it  is  probably  kept  separately: 

Boston  Athenaeum. 

Carnegie  Ldbrary  of  Atlanta. 

Bast  Orange. 

Forbes. 

Pratt  Institute. 

St  Louis  Mercantile. 

The  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of 

Kings  and  Oberlin  College  library  make 

no  record  of  reference  use,  but  the  latter 

records  daily  and  monthly  attendance. 

Four  libraries  keep  no  record  by  class: 

Boston  Athenaeum. 

Medical  Society  of  Kings. 

Wesleyan. 

Westminster. 
The  following  count  the  circulation  on 
the  day  of  issue: 

Boston  Athenaeum. 

Newberry. 

Pratt  Institute. 

St  Louis  Public. 

Virginia  State. 

Westminster. 
In  all  the  other  libraries  it  is  counted 
next  morning,  save  in  Kings  County  Med- 
ical, where  only  an  annual  count  is  made. 
Bast  Orange  and  New  York  use  colored 
bookcards  to  indicate  the  various  classes; 
St  Louis  Mercantile  uses  different  colors 
for  fiction,  non-fiction  and  pay-duplicates, 
and  Tulane  uses  a  colored  slip  for  refer- 
ence requests. 

Two  libraries,  Iowa  State  and  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas,  report  that  no  record  of 
issue  is  made. 

Public  or  Circulating  Libraries 

Boston  Athenaeum.  The  manilla  cards 
forming  the  author  record  are  counted  at 
nis^t  and  the  number  is  entered  In  a  book. 
There  is  no  entry  by  class  and  reference 
use  Is  not  reported. 

Carnegie  Library  of  Atlanta.  Issue  is 
kept  in  three  groups  for  fiction,  rent  or 


pay  collection  and  classed  books.  The 
latter  are  arranged  under  class  numer- 
ically or  alphabetically.  Fiction  and  rent 
collection  are  alphabeted  and  all  are 
counted  on  the  following  morning  and 
entered  on  a  daily  sheet.  Juvenile  issue 
being  counted  separately.  No  report  on 
reference  issue. 

East  Orange.  Colored  bookcards  are 
used  here  to  indicate  different  classes. 
The  issue  is  counted  on  the  following 
morning  and  arranged  according  to  the 
Dewey   Classification   and   entered   in   a 

statistics  book.  No  report  on  reference 
issue. 

Forbes.    Counted  by  groups  of  classes. 

New  York  Public.  Colored  bookcards 
are  used  here.  Adult  and  juvenile  issue 
are  counted  separately  on  the  following 
morning: 

1.  By  Dewey  classes,  issues  in  each 
class  being  added  together  to  obtain  the 
total  issue  in  each  group  and  the  two 
groups  then  added  for  the  grand  total  of 
the  day. 

2.  By  language. 

3.  Poetry,  periodicals  and  music  are 
counted  separately  as  well  as  with  their 
respective  classes. 

Reference  books  are  charged  on  slips, 
signed  by  the  reader,  the  number  of 
volumes  issued  being  noted  on  the  upper 
right  hand  comer.  At  the  close  of  the 
day  these  slips  are  counted  twice,  first 
by  readers  and  second  by  volumes. 

Pratt  Institute  Free  Library.  The  daily 
issue  is  counted  on  the  day  of  issue  and 
arranged  in  four  groups — ^fiction,  non-fic- 
tion, teachers  and  renewals,  and  entered 
on  manilla  slips  which  are  divided  into 
spaces  for  the  ten  Dewey  classes  and  also 
for  languages,  duplicate  pay  collection, 
summer  issue,  delta  and  double  star,  the 
last  two  being  special  collections.  These 
totals  are  all  transferred  to  a  daily  statis- 
tics sheet  A  reference  record  is  not  re- 
ported on,  but  is  undoubtedly  kept  in 
some  form. 

8t.  Louis  Mercantile.  The  issue  is  kept 
in  seven  and  fourteen  day  trays  and  ar- 
ranged by  class,  salmon  colored  cards  be- 
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ing  used  tor  non-flction  and  blue  for  fic- 
tion. Before  the  library  opens  In  the 
morning  the  Issue  Is  counted  and  entered 
In  a  book  under  classes  (Cutter).  Refor- 
ence  record  Is  not  reported. 

8t.  Louis  Public.  Issue  Is  kept  In  trays, 
separated  Into  groups  for  seven  and  four- 
teen-day fiction,  the  ten  Dewey  classes  and 
(In  summer)  vacation  Issue.  At  night  It  Is 
counted  and  entered  on  a  statistic  qheet, 
under  the  same  heads.  Reading-room  Is- 
sue Is  entered  on  the  same  sheet,  also  by 
class.  The  home  Issue  Is  then  separated 
by  date,  seven-days  In  one  alphabet  and 
fourteen-days  In  another,  and  arranged  by 
author  and  accession  number  not  class. 
This  arrangement,  by  affording  but  one 
alphabet  In  which  to  search  for  a  book 
due  on  a  given  date,  reduces  the  oppor- 
tunity for  mistakes  to  a  minimum.  Three- 
day  magazines  are  Inserted  with  seven-day 
cards  under  the  correct  date.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  circulation  Is  revised  for  errors  In 
alphabetlng  and  also  for  Illegible  charges 
which  are  traced  by  means  of  a  number, 
assigned  to  each  assistant 

Reforence  use  Is  entered  on  a  form  di- 
vided Into  four  columns  for  main  reforence 
room,  art  room,  technical  department  and 
totals.  The  entries  are  by  class  and  the 
number  of  volumes  given  to  each  reader 
noted.  All  records  are  transferred  the 
following  morning  to  a  permanent  sta- 
tistics book. 

College  or  University  Libraries 

Oberiin.  The  author  cards  are  arranged 
at  night  under  date  of  Issue  by  classes, 
fastened  together  with  a  rubber  band  and 
placed  In  the  Issue  tray  ahead  of  all  pre- 
vious circulation.  In  the  morning  they  are 
counted  and  entered  on  a  statistics  sheet 
under  class,  then  filed  In  the  Issue  tray. 
Statistics  of  reference  use  are  not  kept 

Syracuse  University.  Statistics  are  re- 
corded for  home  Issue,  reading  room  Issue 
and  attendance.  When  the  books  are 
charged  they  are  divided  Into  over-night 
and  two  week  circulation;  In  the  morning 
.these  are  subdivided  into  twelve  classes 
and  again  recorded  as  charged  to  students, 


faculty  or  departments.  Methods  of  re- 
porting reference  use  are  not  outlined  but 
a  record  of  some  sort  Is  made,  probably  at 
the  discretion  of  the  various  reading-room 
attendants.  One  of  the  colleges  (Applied 
Science)  reports  to  the  general  library 
only  once  a  year  and  others  monthly. 
Other  departments  report  only  attendance. 

Tulane  University.  Every  morning 
charging  slips  are  grouped  into  classes 
and  counted.  Yellow  slips.  Indicating  li- 
brary use  are  counted  in  the  same  manner 
and  then  destroyed.  Entry  Is  made  in  a 
record  book  under  class,  library  use  being 
recorded  in  pencil  and  home  issue  in  red 
ink  directly  beneath  it 

University  of  Kansas.  No  record  of 
issue  is  kept. 

Wesley  an  University.  The  issue  Is 
counted  each  morning  in  four  groups; 
bound  and  unbound  (issued  to  individ- 
uals), reserve,  or  books  placed  on  reserve 
shelves  and  seminar,  or  volumes  sent  to 
seminars  for  temporary  use.  The  last  two 
groups  are  counted  only  at  the  time  of 
issue,  their  reference  use  not  being  noted. 
Entry  is  made  in  a  day  book  under  these 
heads;  no  count  is  taken  by  classes. 

Book  cards  are  counted  each  evening  for 
home  circulation,  reference  books  as  they 
are  given  out  during  the  day.  There  is 
apparently  no  record  by  class  and  the 
method  of  entry  is  not  stated. 

Westminster.  Counted  by  class  each 
evening.  Reference  books  counted  as 
issued. 

State  Libraries 

Iowa  State.  No  record  of  issue  is  kept 
Virginia  State.  A  blank  form  spaced 
for  fourteen  classes  is  used  for  keeping 
the  daily  record  of  books  given  out  both 
for  reference  and  home  use,  the  distinc- 
tion being  presumably  indicated  by  the  use 
of  pen  and  pencil,  although  this  point  is 
somewhat  obscure.  At  night  these  totals 
are  added. 

Reference  Library 

Newberry  Library.  There  are  six  refer- 
ence departments,  each  keeping  statistics 
for  men  and  women,  morning  and  even- 
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ing  Yisitors  and  books  used,  the  latter  be- 
ing entered  by  classes.  These  reports  are 
drawn  up  at  night  and  taken  next  morn- 
ing to  the  accessions  clerk  who  enters  the 
figures  in  a  permanent  statistical  record. 

Society  Library 

Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Kings. 
No  record  is  here  maintained  of  reference 
use.  Home  use  slips  are  filed  and  counted 
annually  to  determine  the  circulation  for 
the  year  but  there  is  no  record  by  class. 

It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  tabu- 
lations that  the  reports  of  the  various  li- 
braries are  too  uneven  to  admit  of  accurate 
comparison.  Many  points  of  interest,  as 
the  record  of  reference  use,  are  omitted, 
although  in  many  cases  this  record  is 
doubtless  preserved. 

In  closing  your  committee  desires  to  ac- 
knowledge valuable  assistance  in  the  tabu- 
lation and  discussion  of  the  above  results, 
rendered  by  three  members  of  the  St. 
Louis  public  library  staff,  Mrs.  H.  P. 
Sawyer,  chief  of  the  department  of  in- 
struction. Miss  Mary  Crocker,  chief  of  the 
open  shelf  department,  Miss  Jessie  Sar- 
gent, first  assistant  in  the  issue  depart- 
ment, and  Miss  Amelia  Feary,  of  the  cat- 
alog department 

ARTHUR  B.  BOSTWICK.  Chairman, 

ETHEL  P.  McCOLLOUGH, 

HARRY  M.  LYDBNBBRG. 

Committee  on  Administration. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
LIBRARY   TRAINING 

After  correspondence,  it  was  decided  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  to  make  another 
effort  to  obtain  from  the  Ehcecutive  Board 
an  appropriation  which  would  make  pos- 
sible the  repeatedly  suggested  inspection 
of  library  schools.  Accordingly,  such  a 
request  was  made  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Board  at  Chicago  last  Janu- 
ary, and  an  appropriation  of  |200  was 
obtained. 

About  the  same  time,  a  request  was  pre- 
sented to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 


on  library  training,  signed  by  representar 
tives  of  nearly  all  the  library  schools,  re- 
questing that  the  committee  recommend 
a  minimum  standard  admission,  length 
of  course,  and  curriculum  for  library 
schools. 

To  this  the  chairman  replied,  calling 
attention  to  the  reports  of  1906  and  1906, 
in  which  an  endeavor  had  been  made  to 
meet  a  part  of  the  request,  and  request- 
ing that  the  schools  indicate  in  what  re- 
spects these  reports  should  be  modified 
or  supplemented.  The  replies  to  this  re- 
quest are  most  interesting  and  will  be 
of  great  service  to  the  committee.  When 
all  the  schools  have  answered  this  in- 
quiry, the  replies  will  be  manifolded  and 
the  committee  will  give  the  request  care- 
ful consideration.  A  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory recommendation,  however,  will  nature 
ally  follow,  rather  than  precede,  the  con- 
templated inspection  of  schools. 

A  tentative  scheme  of  points  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  proposed  inspection  haa 
been  prepared,  and  is  being  considered 
by  persons  interested.  When  their  crit- 
icisms and  suggestions  have  been  re- 
ceived, the  committee  will  consider  the 
scheme.  When  approved  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  and  when  the  com- 
mittee has  found  a  suitable  person  to 
make  the  inspection,  the  library  schools 
will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  ask  for 
such  inspection,  and  to  the  extent  of  the 
funds  available  for  the  purpose,  the  In- 
spection will  be  made. 

In  the  light  of  the  facts  obtained  in 
such  a  careful  study  of  the  library  schools, 
it  is  hoped  to  make  some  recommenda- 
tions which  will  be  of  service  to  the 
schools,  and  to  the  profession. 

On  account  of  the  absence  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  from  the  country 
since  the  first  of  February,  the  work  has 
progressed  slowly.  For  the  same  reason, 
this  report  is  submitted  without  being 
first  considered  and  approved  by  the  other 
members  of  the  committee. 

AZARIAH  S.  ROOT, 
Chairman. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
WORK  WITH  THE  BLIND 
The  committee  on  library  work  with  the 
blind  notes  with  satisfaction  the  prosress 
which  has  been  made  in  the  past  year  to- 
wards increasing  the  production  of  new 
embossed  literature.  The  installation  of 
stereotype-makers  operated  by  electricity 
and  of  power  presses  in  some  of  the  print- 
ing offices  means  a  constantly  increasing 
stock  of  books  for  circulation.  Most  im- 
portant of  all  there  seem  to  be  indications 
that  a  new  era  is  dawning  when  all  Amer- 
ica can  unite  on  one  point  type. 

The  eleyenth  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican association  of  workers  for  the  blind* 
held  at  Overbrook,  Pa.,  June,  1911,  was 
marked  by  one  session  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  type  discussions,  when,  during 
the  report  of  the  uniform  type  committee, 
the  blind  themselves  contributed  11800.00 
towards  the  creation  of  a  fund  to  be  used 
in  making  scientific  tests  and  experiments 
to  determine  upon  a  uniform  system  of 
embossed  point  print  With  the  completion 
of  the  fund  of  |3,000  and  the  co-operation 
of  certain  printing  offices,  members  of  the 
committee  have  been  hard  at  work  pre- 
paring tests  and  making  experiments.  An 
outline  of  the  work  of  this  committee  ap- 
pears in  the  "Outlook  for  the  blind"  for 
April,  1912,  (v.  6,  no.  1). 

Lists  of  new  publications  in  embossed 
type  as  well  as  lists  of  magazine  articles 
referring  to  the  blind  are  published  from 
time  to  time  in  the  "Outlook  for  the  blind," 
which  is  the  only  magazine  in  this  coun- 
try especially  helpful  to  workers  for  the 
blind.  Librarians  are  urged  to  place  the 
"Outlook  for  the  blind"  on  reading  tables 
and  among  the  current  magazines  and  to 
encourage  its  reading  by  the  general  pub- 
lic, who  need  educating  concerning  the 
best  methods  of  helping  the  blind. 

Helen  Keller  has  said,  "I  follow  with 
keen  interest  your  efforts  to  make  the  'Out- 
look for  the  blind'  a  success.  Nothing  is 
more  usefull  to  the  sightless  than  an  in- 
telligent magazine  in  their  interest,  set- 
ting forth  their  needs,  making  known  what 
they  can  do  to  earn  a  living,  and  advocat- 


ing movements  of  the  right  sort  in  their 
behalf.  The  'Outlook  for  the  blind'  is  Just 
such  a  publication.  The  fact  that  influen- 
tial and  wise  persons  who  have  the  wel- 
fare of  the  blind  at  heart  favor  the 
magazine  makes  it  all  the  more  valuable. 
It  deserves  liberal  support  from  philanthro- 
pists and  practical  workers  for  humanity." 

The  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  Society  has 
been  organized  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  with 
headquarters  at  612  St.  Clair  Avenue,  N. 
B.  "The  plan  of  this  society  is  to  raise 
funds  from  local  sources  to  defray  the 
cost  of  the  presswork,  the  paper  and  the 
very  simple  binding  used,"  in  the  work 
of  adding  to  the  list  of  books  in  tactile 
print 

The  list  of  publications  already  issued, 
in  American  Braille  without  contractions, 
includes  titles  by  Deland,  Davis,  John  Fox, 
Jr.,  Van  Dyke  and  others. 

The  Michigan  school  for  the  blind,  at 
Lansing,  now  publishes  a  magazine  in 
American  BraUle,  with  contractions,  en- 
titled the  "Michigan  herald  for  the  blind," 
issued  monthly  except  July  and  August 
The  subscription  price  is  25  cents  per 
year. 

The  Xavier  Braille  publication  society 
for  the  blind,  824  Oak  Avenue,  Chicago, 
which  was  organized  in  1911,  has  since 
issued  the  "Catholic  review,"  a  monthly 
magazine  in  American  Braille,  with  con- 
tractions, subscription  |1.00  per  year. 

The  Society  for  the  promotion  of  church 
work  among  the  blind  announces  that 
volumes  1  and  2  of  the  music  of  the  Hym- 
nal of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
have  been  finished  and  are  ready  fbr  dis- 
tribution. Copies  may  be  obtained  from 
Mr.  John  Thomson,  treasurer,  13th  and 
Iiocust  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

Since  the  fire  in  March,  1911,  when  the 
New  York  state  library  for  the  blind  was 
almost  totally  destroyed,  the  new  collec- 
tion has  grown  with  rapidity  and  is  now 
nearly  as  large  as  at  the  time  of  the  fire. 
Miss  Mary  C.  Chamberlain,  the  librarian, 
writes,  "We  hope  soon  to  make  the  col- 
lection larger  than  it  has  ever  been." 

The  circulation  of  embossed  books  from 
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the  public  library  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  "in- 
creased during  the  past  year  from  1,400 
during  1910  to  3,900  during  1911,  which 
was  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  library 
society  for  the  blind  has  provided  a  cat- 
alog in  point  print,  which  is  sent  out." 

The  reading  room  for  the  blind  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  which  was  discontinued  in 
1911,  has  been  reopened  in  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

During  the  past  year  the  Perkins  in- 
stitution for  the  blind  has  given  away 
about  2,000  volumes  in  line  type  to  li- 
braries and  schools,  retaining  a  sufficient 
stock  of  duplicates  for  use  in  the  cir- 
culating library  of  the  school.  The  new 
library  of  the  institution,  now  in  course 
of  construction  at  Watertown,  Massachu- 
setts, will  be  very  large  and  commodious; 
it  will  be  capable  of  holding  20,000  volumes, 
with  provision  for  an  extra  gallery  for 
10,000  additional  volumes  if  necessary. 

In  commemoration  of  the  Dickens  cen- 
tenary, "Great  expectations"  has  been  em- 
bossed in  American  Braille. 

The  committee  plans  a  full  report  of  li- 
braries which  are  doing  work  for  the  blind 
and  will  endeavor  to  secure  from  them  an 
outline  of  the  work  they  are  doing  at  pres- 
ent In  addition  the  special  needs  of  read- 
ers will  be  sought  with  a  view  to  having 
the  books  desired  brought  to  the  notice 
of  one  or  more  of  the  publishing  houses. 
Efforts  will  be  made  to  secure  the  estab- 
lishment of  additional  libraries  of  em- 
bossed books  in  states  where  no  such 
libraries  are  now  maintained. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
EMMA  R.  NEISSBR  DBLFINO, 

Chairman. 

COMMITTEE  ON   PUBLIC   DOCUMENTS 

Tour  Committee  on  Public  Documents 
respectfully  reports  that  two  important 
reports  relating  to  the  printing,  binding 
and  distribution  of  government  publica- 
tions have  been  made  and  are  now  before 
Congress. 

The  first  is  the  report  of  the  Special 
Commission  on  E3conomy  and  Bfflciency, 
appointed    by    President    Roosevelt,    and 


transmitted  February  5,  1912,  in  a  special 
message  approving  the  same  by  President 
Taft,  which  "recommends  that  the  work 
of  distributing  documents  be  centralized  in 
the  office  of  Superintendent  of  public  docu- 
ments in  the  Qovemment  Printing  Office 
as  a  substitute  for  the  present  method  of 
distribution  by  each  of  the  departments, 
offices,  and  bureaus  issuing  such  docu- 
ments. The  plan  does  not  contemplate 
any  change  in  the  authority  which  deter- 
mines the  persons  to  whom  documents 
shall  be  sent,  but  only  that  the  physical 
work  of  wrapping,  addressing,  and  mail- 
ing the  documents  shall  be  done  at  one 
place,  and  that  the  place  of  manufacture." 

The  second  report  is  that  made  by  the 
Congressional  Committee  on  Printing  of 
which  Senator  Smoot  is  chairman.  This 
committee  was  appointed  under  an  act  of 
Congress  approved  March  8,  1906,  and  was 
directed  to  revise  and  codify  the  laws  re- 
lating to  public  printing,  binding  and  dis- 
tribution of  government  publications. 
After  seven  years  of  investigations  and 
hearings  this  committee  has  formulated 
and  presented  to  Congress  a  new  bill  (Ben- 
ate  Bill  4239)  covering  this  entire  subject 
This  bill  which  makes  radical  changes  in 
the  general  printing  act  approved  January 
12,  1896,  has  passed  the  Senate  and  is 
now  before  the  House. 

While  both  reports  embody  many  recom- 
mendations and  suggestions  made  by  our 
association  and  by  the  librarians  of  our 
larger  libraries,  your  Committee  on  public 
documents  has  thought  best  to  delay  its 
formal  report  until  after  the  discussion  at 
the  sessions  of  the  government  documents 
round  table,  at  which  time  a  paper  by 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  August 
Donath,  will  be  read,  and  possibly  also 
one  from  Senator  Smoot,  who  has  written 
that  other  engagements  will  prevent  him 
from  being  present  and  speaking. 

As  copies  of  the  proposed  bill  and  the 
special  reports  relating  to  the  same  have 
been  sent  to  several  librarians,  it  is  hoped 
there  will  be  a  full  and  free  discussion  in 
order  that  any  desirable  changes  or  omis- 
sions in  the  proposed  bill  may  be  called  to 
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the  attention  of  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee while  there  is  an  opportunity. 

Respectfully  submitted* 

GEO.  S.  OODARD,  Chairman. 

The  FIRST  VICB-PRBSIDBNT:  No 
doubt  all  of  you  have  very  carefully  and 
thoroughly  read  the  printed  report  of  the 
Publishing  Board,  which  was  distributed 
at  the  first  session  of  this  conference.  It 
will  therefore  be  unnecessary  for  me 
to  point  out  to  you  some  of  the  very 
important  recommendations,  or  sugges- 
tions, which  appear  therein,  and  I  men- 
tion it  at  this  time  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  that  since  the  former  ses- 
sion, through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Wal- 
ter L.  Brown  of  the  Buffalo  library,  the 
Publishing  Board  is  enabled  to  distribute 
in  connection  therewith  a  list  which  illus- 
trates one  of  the  very  strong  suggestions, 
as  we  think,  which  appears  in  that  report. 
Tou  will  find  this  list  for  distribution  at 
the  entrance,  and  those  of  you  who  may 
care  for  it,  may  help  yourselves  as  you 
pass  out* 

We  will  now  hear  from  the  committee 
on  deterioration  of  newspaper  paper.  We 
have  had  for  the  last  two  years  some  ex- 
ceptionally interesting  and  important  re- 
ports on  that  very  important  subject,  and 
we  are  glad  to  know  that  Dr.  Hill  will  at 
this  time  present  a  supplemental  report 
covering  the  investigations  which  he  has 
made  during  the  last  year,  additional  to 
the  facts  which  he  has  reported  hereto- 
fore. Dr.  Hill  will  please  report  for  this 
committee. 

PRESERVATION  OF  NEWSPAPERS 

Two  years  ago  a  report  on  the  "Deterior- 
ation of  newspapers"  was  presented  to  the 
American  Library  Association  at  the 
Mackinac  conference,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  executive  board  appointed 
Messrs.  Frank  P.  Hill,  Brooklyn  public 
library,  Horace  O.  Wadlin,  Boston  public 

*Tlie  U«t  referred  to  wmt  «  retdinf  list  of  selected 
books  on  Oreeoe.  prepared  with  annotated  notes  in  tlie 
fbrm  sdrooAtcd  bjr  Mrs.  Elmendorf  in  the  report  of  the 
PnbUshinf  Board. 


library,  and  Cedrio  Chivers,  bookbinder,  a 
committee  to  consider  the  subject  further 
and  report  back  to  the  association.  As 
stated  at  the  Pasadena  conference  last 
year  the  committee  was  appointed  too 
late  to  make  any  satisfactory  report  at 
that  time.  This  year  the  report  can  be 
only  one  of  progress. 

In  order  to  bring  the  matter  more 
clearly  to  your  minds  liberal  quotations 
are  made  from  the  1910  report 

"An  examination  of  old  Brookljm  and 
Manhattan  papers  showed  that  in  many  in 
stances  papers  published  within  the  last 
forty  years  had  begun  to  discolor  and 
crumble  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would 
hardly  pay  to  bind  those  which  had  been 
folded  for  any  length  of  time.  Upoi 
further  investigation  it  was  found  that 
practically  all  of  these  newspapers  were 
printed  on  cheap  wood  pulp  paper,  which 
carries  with  it  the  seeds  of  early  decay, 
and  that  the  life  of  a  periodical  printed  on 
this  inferior  stock  is  not  likely  to  be  more 
than  fifty  years. 

"This  is  a  serious  matter  and  demands 
the  attention  of  publishers  and  librarians 
throughout  the  country.  It  means  that  the 
material  for  history  contained  in  the  news- 
papers will  not  be  available  after  the 
period  mentioned,  and  that  all  such  his- 
torical record  will  eventually  disappear  un- 
less provision  is  made  for  reprinting  or 
preserving  the  volumes  as  they  exist  at 
present  The  historian  depends  to  such  an 
extent  upon  the  newspapers  for  his  data 
that  it  will  mean  a  serious  loss  if  some 
preservative  cannot  be  found. 

"As  soon  as  the  condition  of  the  files 
of  the  Brooklyn  public  library  was  dis- 
covered a  circular  was  sent  to  some  of  the 
prominent  newspaper  publishers  asking 
(1)  the  result  of  their  experience;  (2) 
whether  a  better  grade  of  paper  was  be- 
ing used  for  running  off  extra  copies  f6r 
their  own  files;  (3)  what  if  any,  means 
were  being  taken  to  preserve  the  files  In 
their  own  offices.  It  was  hoped  at  a  re- 
sult of  this  circular  that  definite  measures 
of  improvement  would  be  suggested.  From 
responses  received  it  is  evident  that  there 
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is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  publishers  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  librarians  and 
others  on  this  subject;  and  it  is  likely  that 
a  conference  of  publishers  and  librarians 
will  be  held  in  the  near  future  to  consider 
the  feasibility  of  printing  some  copies  on 
better  paper,  but  the  answers  showed  that 
no  special  paper  was  used  and  that  no 
means  were  taken  to  preserve  (by  re- 
printing or  by  chemical  process)  those  in 
the  worst  condition. 

"Inquiries  were  also  sent  to  various 
manufacturers  of  paper  with  no  better  re- 
sult. No  encouragement  was  received 
from  this  source  except  that  one  man- 
ufacturer thought  that  some  newspapers 
were  using  a  better  grade,  and  another, 
that  he  had  Just  the  paper  which  ought  to 
be  used.  It  was  stated  that  two  New  York 
publishers  used  a  better  grade  of  paper 
for  a  few  additional  copies,  but  returns 
from  these  papers  indicate  that  no  differ- 
ence is  made  at  the  present  time." 

During  the  past  six  months  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  been  in  cor- 
respondence with  publishers  regarding  the 
possibility  of  striking  off  a  few  extra 
copies  on  a  better  quality  of  paper,  and 
Mr.  Chivers  has  taken  upon  himself  the 
duty  and  responsibility  of  experimenting 
with  a  "cellit"  solution  prepared  especially 
for  the  preservation  of  newsprint  paper. 

Early  in  June  of  this  year  the  committee 
invited  representatives  of  the  leading  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  papers  to  meet  in  con- 
ference on  the  subject  The  following 
papers  were  represented:  The  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle  by  H.  F.  Gunnison,  the  New 
York  American  by  Jerome  Buck,  the  New 
York  World  by  E.  D.  Carruthers,  and  the 
Publishers'  Weekly  by  John  A.  Holden. 
The  object  of  the  conference  was  stated  to 
be:  1st  The  consideration  of  method  of 
preserving  bound  volumes  of  newspapers; 
and  2nd.  The  possibility  of  publishers 
printing  extra  copies  of  the  current  issue 
on  a  better  grade  of  paper  for  binding 
purposes. 

Mr.  Chivers  stated  that  he  had  not  used 
"celestron"  the  German  product  but  had 
made  successful  experiments  with  "cellit" 


an  American  solution.  His  investigation 
proved  that  the  deterioration  was  due  in 
a  large  measure  to  the  exposure  of  the 
paper  to  light  and  air  and  that  by  cover- 
ing the  paper  with  a  coating  of  "cellit"  or 
"celestron"  the  pores  were  filled  and  oxi- 
dation prevented.  He  was  afraid,  how- 
ever, that  the  question  of  expense  would 
deter  most  librarians  and  publishers  from 
dipping  the  volume  page  by  page  in  the 
solution,  as  suggested  in  the  earlier  re- 
port of  this  committee,  but  expressed  the 
hope  that  some  method  would  be  devised 
by  which  it  could  be  used  less  expensively. 
Mr.  Chivers  was  of  the  opinion  that  since 
oxidation  begins  at  the  edges  the  life  of 
the  paper  may  be  extended  from  60  to  75 
years  if  the  edges  of  the  bound  volume  are 
painted  with  the  solution,  and  that  this 
treatment  could  be  repeated  with  the  same 
resulu  He  called  special  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  binding  newspapers  as  soon 
as  possible  after  publication  so  that  they 
need  not  be  long  exposed  to  the  air.  The 
desirability  of  this  practice  was  empha- 
sized by  some  of  the  publishers  and  by 
Mr.  Arthur  D.  Little,  the  Boston  chemist 

Considerable  discussion  arose  over  the 
question  of  printing  extra  copies  of  cur- 
rent issues  on  a  better  grade  of  paper, 
and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that 
there  was  no  practical  objection  to  it  and 
that  it  could  be  done  without  very  much 
extra  cost  of  time,  labor  or  paper. 

The  conference  developed  the  fact  that 
there  was  another  drawback  to  the  preser- 
vation of  newspapers,  namely,  the  poor 
quality  of  ink,  and  that  nothing  would  be 
gained  by  using  the  better  quality  of 
paper  unless  a  better  quality  of  ink  was 
used. 

Mr.  Carruthers,  of  the  New  York  World, 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  colored 
sections  of  the  Metropolitan  Sunday 
papers  were  destroyed  by  worms  within  a 
short  time  after  publication. 

So  far  as  the  committee  was  advised  the 
first  and  only  newspaper  in  the  country  to 
print  extra  copies  on  better  paper  was  and 
is  The  Red  Wing  (Minn.)  Republican, 
which  furnishes  copies  of  its  publication 
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to  the  State  historical  society  for  filing 
purposes. 

Considerable  publicity  has  been  given 
the  subject  since  the  meeting  through  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion,  and  several  valuable  suggestions 
have  been  received. 

Mr.  Gunnison  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
flagle  writes: 

"I  have  given  considerable  thought  to 
the  matter  of  the.  better  grade  of  paper 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
only  feasible  way  is  to  have  rolls  of  good 
paper  and  use  that  after  the  regular  edi- 
tion of  the  paper  is  run  off.  As  Mr. 
Carruthers  of  the  World  said,  this  would 
be  almost  impossible  for  some  of  the 
larger  papers  to  carry  out  The  Eagle 
could  do  it  very  nicely  because  we  have  a 
different  system  of  handling  the  paper  and 
we  shall  try  to  put  this  into  operation  be- 
ginning with  the  first  of  the  year." 

As  is  well  known  the  Bagle  is  one  of  the 
best  newspapers  in  the  United  States,  so 
that  if  anyone  is  particularly  interested  in 
securing  for  filing  purposes  a  paper  which 
will  last  for  100  years  or  more  he  should 
subscribe  to  the  Eagle. 

Miss  Jane  Roberts,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
states  that  she  uses  a  preparation  put  up 
by  a  Newark  chemist  and  has  met  with 
success  in  its  application. 

Mr.  Conde  Hamlin  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  sent  in  the  following: 

"I  did  think  of  one  method  which 
seemed  to  me  would  be  less  expensive 
than  the  use  of  a  special  grade  of  paper 
for  the  printing  of  a  few  copies.  That 
would  be  to  take  a  fine  grade  of  French 
tissue  paper  and  after  separating  the 
sheets  which  composed  the  paper  to  be 
preserved,  covering  both  sides  of  the 
printed  matter  with  this  tissue  and  a  fine 
grade  of  paste.  This,  of  course,  would 
make  the  bound  volume  much  thicker  but 
would  preserve  the  paper  itself. 

"I  doubt  whether  this  suggestion  is  of 
any  value  but  take  the  liberty  of  making 
it" 

It  was  decided  that  the  subject  was  of 
sufficient  interest  and  importance  to  war- 


rant further  investigation  and  the  confer- 
ence adjourned  to  meet  in  September.  We 
therefore  recommend  that  the  Committee 
be  continued. 

FRANK  P.  HUiLi,  Chairman, 
HORACE  O.  WADUN, 
CBDRIC  CHIVERS. 

The  FIRST  VICE-PRESIDENT:  Inas- 
much as  the  report  of  the  committee  con- 
tains a  recommendation,  that  recommen- 
dation is  now  before  you  for  action.  Un- 
less there  are  objections,  the  report  will 
be  referred  to  the  executive  board  for  con- 
sideration of  the  recommendations  con- 
tained therein. 

Dr.  HILL:  Mr.  President*  I  hope  we 
may  hear  from  Mr.  Chivers  for  a  moment 
if  he  is  here. 

The  FIRST  VICE-PRESIDENT:  With 
characteristic  thoroughness  Mr.  Chivers 
has  proceeded  with  his  experiments  as 
outlined  by  Dr.  Hill,  and  we  shall  be  very 
glad  to  hear  from  him  at  this  time  as  to 
what  he  has  found  out 

Mr.  CHIVERS:  The  report  you  have 
heard  deals  pretty  fully  with  the  subject, 
and  I  think  the  association  may  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  fact  that  the  publishers 
of  the  more  or  less  national  newspapers, 
who  would  be  required  to  print  quite  a  num- 
ber of  copies,  are  willing  to  do  it,  but  that 
is  not  the  whole  of  the  problem.  The  diffi- 
culty of  bad  paper  and  newspaper  files  will 
be  felt  in  the  future  rather  with  local  news- 
papers, because  only  a  few  copies  would  be 
required  for  filing  purposes,  and  the  printer 
would  find  special  printing  too  troublesome 
and  expensive. 

As  you  have  heard,  there  is  a  substance 
called  cellit,  a  solution  of  cellulose  and 
spirit,  into  which  the  paper  may  be  dipped, 
and  thoroughly  saturated.  The  spirit 
quickly  evaporating  leaves  the  paper  quite 
tough.  The  result  is  a  very  satisfiictory 
paper.  It  is,  however,  practically  impos- 
sible to  dip  so  large  a  surface  as  a  news- 
paper into  this  solution.  The  fibre  when 
wet  is  too  weak  to  handle;  also  the  spirit  in 
the  solution  quickly  evaporates,  leaving  a 
glutinous  mass,  impracticable  to  deal  with. 
We  understand  that  oxidation  of  the  paper 
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rMvlted  from  the  action  of  light,  air  and 
deleterloua  atmosphere.  If  the  newspaper 
for  filing  were  not  allowed  to  be  used  in  the 
reading  room  but  were  set  aside  on  the 
morning  of  publication,  kept  from  the  light 
and  air,  and  a  board  or  weight  placed  upon 
it,  and  if  the  volume  were  bound  directly 
it  was  complete,  very  little  mischief  would 
happen.  Again,  if  the  edges  of  the  volume 
were  frayed  out  and  this  solution  of  cellit, 
which  is  comparatively  cheap  and  quite 
practical  to  use  in  this  way,  should  be 
painted  upon  the  edges,  you  would  have  a 
newspaper  file  which  would  last  for  a  great 
number  of  years.  How  many,  I  do  not 
know,  but  the  chemist  who  accompanied  me 
to  the  British  Museum,  in  conducting  the 
examination  of  newspapers  under  the  in- 
structions of  your  committee,  could  see  no 
reason  why  the  paper  should  not  last  in- 
definitely. We  discovered  there — because 
in  the  British  Museum  there  are  more  news- 
papers brought  together  than  in  any  other 
place  in  the  world — that  newspapers  which 
were  left  lying  about  before  binding  were 
in  a  very  bad  condition  in  the  course  of 
four  or  five  years,  while  newspapers  which 
had  been  bound  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  of  the  same  kind  of  paper,  were  in 
thoroughly  good  condition,  proving  that  if 
you  could  take  care  of  the  paper  and  not  al- 
low it  to  be  exposed  to  the  air  there  is  no 
reason  why  even  bad  paper  should  not  last 
a  very  long  time.  The  rule  should  be  made 
as  I  have  suggested  it  In  the  British  Muse- 
um there  had  been  no  rule,  but  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  binding  shop  had  been  consulted, 
and  here  and  there  a  newspaper  had  been 
bound  quickly,  and  it  was  all  right;  and  if 
It  had  been  left  about,  as  some  of  them 
were,  it  was  all  wrong.  That  is  my  prac- 
tical contribution  to  the  discussion. 

Dr.  BOSTWICK:  I  would  like  to  ask 
Dr.  Hill  if  his  committee  investigated  the 
newspaper  report  that  it  is  now  possible, 
or  will  be  shortly  possible,  to  obtain  a 
thin»  tough  metallic  sheet  which  can  be 
printed  upon.  It  was  reported  that  that 
had  been  done. 

Dr.  HILL:  Nothing  of  that  nature  came 
before  the  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
I  am   sore  that  at  the  next  conference 


some  publisher  or  some  commercial  house 
will  give  us  that  desired  information.  I 
would  say  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  this  subject,  and  a  great 
many  of  us  ought  to  be,  that  there  are 
extra  copies  of  the  first  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  table  for  distribution. 

Dr.  BOSTWICK:  I  would  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Chivers  if  he  proposes,  in  applying 
the  cellit  to  the  edges  of  the  sheets,  to 
apply  it  to  the  bound  volume  as  a  whole, 
and  whether  in  that  case  the  edges  of  the 
sheets  would  not  stick  together? 

Mr.  CHIVERS:  No.  The  spirit  very 
quickly  evaporates  and  leaves  a  coating 
upon  the  edge  of  the  paper.  Last  year  at 
Pasadena  I  was  able  to  show  the  edge  of 
a  piece  of  paper  before  and  after  treat- 
ment, and  dealt  with  quickly  it  is  not  glutin- 
ous in  any  way,  and  the  application  is  per- 
fectly successful. 

Mr.  BOWKER:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Chivers  if  it  would  not  be  practical  to  dip 
the  newspapers  by  some  such  process  as  is 
used  in  the  development  of  moving  pic- 
ture films  or  kodak  films.  They  have  roll- 
ers which  carry  the  paper  quickly  through 
the  solution. 

Mr.  CHIVERS:  That  occurred  to  me,  but, 
if  you  will  remember,  I  said  the  substance 
is  a  solution  in  spirit,  which  very  quickly 
evaporates.  The  rollers  might  get  clogged 
up  in  the  course  of  a  minute  or  two. 

Dr.  ANDREWS:  Has  the  committee  ever 
investigated  the  process  used  by  the  New 
York  State  library  for  the  restoration  of  its 
manuscripts  which  came  so  near  total  de- 
struction. The  result  there  seemed  to  be 
admirable,  but  the  process  might  be  too 
expensive. 

Mr.  HILL:  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  committee  had  two  or  three  letters 
from  Mr.  Wyer,  the  director  of  the  library, 
but  I  do  not  think  he  mentioned  that  He 
may  be  able  to  answer  the  question  him- 
self. 

Mr.  RANCK:  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the 
committee  gave  any  consideration  to  the 
temperature  and  humidity  of  the  rooms  in 
which  the  newspapers  were  kept,  as  having 
some  bearing  on  the  life  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  CHIVERS:  Some  attention  was  given 
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to  that  in  the  British  Museum.  The  iMipers 
are  carefully  kept.  The  temperature  there 
does  not  vary  as  it  does  in  America.  Some- 
times it  is  humid  more  or  less,  but  it  does 
not  vary  so  much.  It  is  the  action,  not  of 
the  humidity,  but  of  light  and  air  itself  upon 
the  paper  which  produces  early  decomposi- 
tion. 

May  I  say  in  reply  to  Dr.  Andrews  that 
we  certainly  took  into  consideration  the 
covering  of  the  newspaper  with  other  paper 
or  some  other  material,  and  it  is  altogether 
too  expensive.  The  report  that  I  was  able 
to  give  of  the  action  of  cellit  meets  the 
difficulty  in  a  better  way,  and  for  a  frac- 
tion of  the  cost  and  trouble. 

The  FIRST  VICB-PRBSIDBNT:  On 
behalf  of  the  executive  board  the  chair  is 
requested  to  announce  the  appointment 
of  the  following  committee  on  resolu- 
tions: Dr.  Reuben  O.  Thwaites,  chairman; 
Miss  Mary  W.  Plummer,  Mr.  Judson  T. 
Jennings. 

The  dainty  bit  of  literature  which  ap- 
peared in  connection  with  the  first  issue  of 
the  program  and  bulletin,  bearing  the  sig- 
nature of  the  president  of  this  association, 
strong  and  persuasive  as  it  was  dainty, 
renders  unnecessary  any  introduction  by 
the  present  chairman  to  the  program  of 
this  morning.  The  topics,  as  you  will  note, 
are  attractive,  they  are  in  the  hands  of 
those  competent  to  speak  upon  them, 
they  grow  out  of  the  forceful  keynote  ad- 
dress at  the  initial  meeting  of  this  asso- 
ciation; like  the  branches  from  a  tree, 
they  are  consistent  parts  of  the  whole. 
We  wUl  begin  by  listening  to  MR.  CARL 
H.  MILAM,  secretary  of  the  Indiana  pub- 
lic library  commission,  who  will  speak  on 

PUBLICITY  FOR  THE  SAKE  OF 

SUPPORT 

In  every  community  there  are  scores 
of  intelligent  men — men  who  are  well- 
informed  on  most  subjects — ^who  do  not 
know  what  the  modem  public  library  does, 
whose  conception  of  it  is  what  might  have 
been  expected  a  generation  or  two  ago. 
The  word  "library"  to  them  means  such  a 


collection  of  books  as  they  have  in  their 
homes,  or  the  library  they  used  while  in 
college.  There  is  no  thought  in  their  minds 
of  the  aggressive,  civic  and  educational 
force  that  we  believe  the  American  pub- 
lic library  to  be. 

These  men  are  not  found  in  any  one 
particular  class.  Business  men  and  public 
officials  may  seem  to  head  the  list,  but 
there  are  college  professors  and  presidents, 
and  well  educated  professional  men  who 
are  quite  as  uninformed  and  indifferent 
as  any  others.  I  could  point  to  dosens  of 
men  and  women  in  my  own  state,  high 
up  in  educational  affairs,  and  some  of 
whom  are  officially  in  close  touch  with 
libraries,  who  do  not  realize  at  all  what 
place  a  public  library  can  hold  in  com- 
munity life. 

Perhaps  the  best  evidence  on  this  propo- 
sition, if  evidence  is  needed,  is  found  in 
the  recent  books  dealing  with  civic  and 
educational  affairs.  In  many  of  them  the 
authors  speak  forcibly  and  unmistakably 
in  favor  of  the  public  library,  and  exhibit 
a  knowledge  of  current  library  practice 
that  is  gratifying  to  the  library  profession, 
but  there  are  other  books— -not  few  in  num- 
ber— in  which  the  writers  show  an  en- 
tire lack  of  appreciation  of  the  public  li- 
brary movement 

It  is  very  easy  for  us  to  say,  when  such 
a  condition  is  brought  to  mind,  that  it  is 
the  other  fellow's  fault,  that  there  is  no 
excuse  in  these  days  for  anybody's  being 
ignorant  of  the  public  library  movement 
Perhaps  that  is  true;  but  for  my  part  I 
am  inclined  to  wonder  if  the  fault  is  not 
with  the  librarians  themselves.  They  have 
been  so  busy  working  out  their  own  ad- 
ministrative problems  that  they  have  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  keep  the  public  in- 
formed on  the  progress  made.  They  have 
pushed  the  establishment  of  libraries— 
that  has  been  comparatively  easy — hot 
they  have  not  yet  to  any  very  great  ex- 
tent created  a  public  sentiment  that  tai- 
sists  enthusiastically  on  generous  appro- 
priations. 

There  is  need  for  some  advertising  that 
will  take  care  of  this  situation.    It  might 
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emanate  from  different  Bources:  from  the 
state  and  national  library  associations  and 
departments  working  on  the  public  gen- 
erally; and  from  the  libraries  themselves, 
individually  working  on  their  own  com- 
munities. Most  of  the  library  association 
publications  are  professional  literature; 
most  of  the  speeches  made  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  associations  are  made  to  li- 
brarians and  others  already  interested. 

What  is  needed  now,  if  my  reasoning 
is  ccnrect,  is  a  publicity  camjMiign  that 
will  cover  a  wider  range.  Let  its  pur- 
pose be  to  give  concrete,  up-to-date  infor- 
mation about  the  public  library  to  every 
man  and  woman  who  reads,  to  every  in- 
dividual who  is  interested  in  any  way 
in  civic  improvement  or  educational  af- 
fairs. Surely  no  better  way  can  be  found 
of  laying  a  foundation  for  liberal  library 
appropriations. 

One  great  need  is  for  popular  books  and 
pamphlets  on  public  library  work.  Dr. 
Bostwiok's  "The  American  public  library," 
is  the  one  available  volume  of  this  char- 
acter; there  is  room  yet  for  several  other 
publications,  shorter,  for  the  most  part, 
and  dealing  with  special  phases  of  library 
work  rather  than  with  all  phases.  Many 
people  will  have  to  read  a  short  article 
or  pamphlet  before  they  will  acquire  suf- 
ficient interest  to  undertake  a  whole  book. 

The  different  lines  of  library  work  that 
offer  subjects  for  popular  treatment  are 
many.  Most  of  them  have  been  written 
about  for  librarians;  why  can't  we  have 
them  written  about  now  for  the  general 
public?  Properly  printed  and  attractively 
illustrated,  a  series  of  books  and  pamph- 
lets of  the  sort  I  have  in  mind  could  be 
used  to  a  good  advantage  all  over  the 
country.  Of  course,  a  good  deal  of  the 
material  distributed  would  never  be  read, 
but  the  fact  that  little  advertising  book- 
lets are  widely  used  by  business  men  would 
indicate  that  in  the  long  run  they  do  have 
a  go6d  effect 

Perhaps  the  most  promising  field  is  that 
of  the  magazines,  for  practically  all  in- 
telligent Americans  read  some  monthly  or 
weekly  periodical.  Some  would  be  reached 


by  the  good  literary  magasines,  some  by 
the  so-called  family  magasines;  others 
read  only  the  trade  Journals,  and  a  few 
only  religious.  All  together  they  offer  a 
medium  of  publicity  that  would  reach 
nearly  everybody.  If  we  could  successfully 
emulate  the  people  who  have  pushed  some 
of  the  great  movements  like  conservation 
or  industrial  education  we  should  soon 
have  everybody  believing  that  the  public 
library  is  a  live  issue.  No  other  movement 
offers  better  opportunities  for  such  public- 
ity, for  there  is  no  other  institution  quite 
so  broad  in  its  interests  as  the  public  li- 
brary. 

Why  cannot  the  library  associations  have 
a  publicity  man  whose  business  it  would 
be  to  get  such  articles  into  the  magasines, 
to  prepare  little  booklets  such  as  I  have 
described  for  the  information  of  the  gen* 
eral  public,  and  to  do  whatever  else  he 
can  to  interest  influential  men  and  the 
world  at  large  in  public  libraries?  This 
man  might  also  be  made  responsible  for 
getting  library  news  articles  and  feature 
stories  into  the  newspapers.  Such  articles 
would  undoubtedly  do  a  great  deal  to  edu- 
cate newspaper  readers  to  a  knowledge 
of  library  work  as  it  now  Is,  but  if  they 
did  nothing  more  than  to  keep  the  sub- 
ject before  the  people  they  would  be  worth 
while. 

There  is  also  a  large  field  open  for 
public  speakers.  A  publicity  man,  repre- 
senting a  national  or  state  organisation, 
could  make  himself  very  useful  as  a 
speaker  at  public  gatherings.  He  could 
easily  secure  a  place  on  the  programs  of 
many  civic,  scientific  and  educational  or- 
ganizations, and  by  a  popular  presenta- 
tion of  the  public  library'^  service  along 
the  line  that  particularly  interested  the 
members,  could  undoubtedly  make  scores 
of  new  friends  for  public  libraries. 

Such  a  person  would  be  welcome  also 
as  a  lecturer  on  llbrarianship  at  college, 
academy  and  high  school  gatherings,  at 
chapel  and  convocation  exercises,  etc. 
These  talks  would  have  a  double  value 
in  that  they  would  help  to  bring  good 
people  into  the  library  profession  and  at 
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the  same  time  give  information  about  li- 
brary affairs  to  students  and  instructors. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  library  profession 
has  never  indulged  in  paid  newspaper  or 
magazine  advertising.  This  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  can  usually  get  all  the 
space  we  want  in  the  regular  news  col- 
umns free  of  charge;  but  I  suspect  it  is 
due  partly  to  our  conservatism,  to  our  fear 
that  paid  advertising  would  be  considered 
undignified.  Certainly  if  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  are  willing  to  print  with- 
out pay  all  that  we  wish,  we  need  not 
consider  the  paid  "ad."  But  if  it  is  im- 
possible to  secure  the  desired  space  in 
any  periodical  free  of  charge,  it  might 
be  worth  while  to  buy  it. 

The  paid  library  advertisement  need  not 
be  similar  to  the  ordinary  commercial  ad- 
vertisement. It  could  be  modeled  after 
the  "talks"  sometimes  used  by  large  cor- 
porations and  promoters  which  are  meant 
to  create  a  sentiment  favorable  toward 
the  company.  They  should  be  done  in 
newspaper  English  and  should,  of  course, 
be  short  and  to  the  point  Charles  Stelzle, 
in  his  "Principles  of  successful  church  ad- 
vertising," says  that  "One  denomination 
in  the  U.  S.  has  made  a  selection  of  a 
group  of  newspapers  throughout  the  coun- 
try which  print  regularly  an  editorial  on 
some  doctrinal  or  ethical  theme  and  which 
is  paid  for  by  the  national  body."  If  it 
is  not  undignified  for  a  church  to  do  these 
things,  surely  it  would  not  be  out  of  place 
for  the  public  library. 

So  much  for  the  advertising  methods 
that  might  be  followed  by  the  A.  L.  A., 
the  League  of  Library  Commissions,  or 
the  various  state  associations  and  com- 
missions. By  such  means  the  attitude  of 
friendliness  toward  libraries  in  general 
would  undoubtedly  be  fostered  and  an  in- 
terest in  their  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance greatly  increased.  But  the  libra- 
rian of  a  public  library  could  not  rest 
on  this.  The  proper  "taste"  for  library 
expenditures — if  we  may  so  express  it — 
in  his  particular  town  will  depend  largely 
on  his  particular  library  and  his  own  meth- 
ods of  advertising. 


Of  course  we  shall  all  agree  that  the 
best  advertisement  is  satisfied  patrons  and 
lots  of  them,  and  that  without  the  back- 
ing of  such  patrons,  the  advertising  will 
do  little  good;  also  that  special  work  for 
the  special  classes  who  have  most  to  do 
with  tax  levies  and  appropriations  will 
bring  good  results. 

Almost  as  important  as  satisfactory  serv- 
ice is  a  business-like  administration.  The 
library  management  ought  to  be  such  that 
it  will  command  the  respect  of  business 
men.  '  No  amount  of  mere  talk  about  the 
need  for  more  money  or  of  the  wonderful 
advantages  that  will  accrue  to  the  city 
in  case  an  extra  thousand  dollars  be  ap- 
propriated, will  count  for  anything  unless 
the  librarian  knows  how  to  talk  business. 
In  fact  it  does  not  seem  surprising  that 
some  libraries  are  poorly  supported  when 
one  realizes  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
librarians  who  know  nothing  about  their 
library  finances,  who  leave  the  money  mat- 
ters entirely  to  the  library  board. 

Unfortunately,  the  librarians  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  financial  condition  of  their 
libraries,  except  their  own  salaries  and 
the  fines,  are  not  all  found  in  the  country 
towns  and  are  not  all  without  library 
school  training. 

I  know  of  one  librarian  in  a  city  of  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  population  who 
never  knows  the  amount  of  the  library  In* 
come,  for  either  the  current  or  the  past 
year. 

I  know  of  another  library,  this  one  in  a 
small  town,  that  has  been  running  for  sev- 
eral years  on  a  very  limited  income  al- 
though the  board  has  absolute  power  to 
more  than  double  the  library  levy.  Re- 
cently the  librarian,  a  library  school  grad- 
uate, resigned,  because,  she  said,  there  was 
no  future.  A  few  weeks  later  a  candidate 
for  the  position  met  with  the  board  to  talk 
things  over.  She  went  armed  with  a 
p-slip  full  of  figures.  She  knew  the  as- 
sessed valuation  of  the  town,  and  the  pres- 
ent and  possible  library  income.  She 
knew  something  about  the  city  finances 
and  whether  the  town  could  afford  an  in- 
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crease  for  the  library.  She  had  similar 
figures  for  the  adjoining  townships  and 
was  prepared  to  tell  how  township  sup- 
port might  be  secured.  In  fact,  she  went 
to  the  board  meeting  prepared  to  discuss 
the  financial  possibilities  of  the  library  in 
a  business-like  way,  to  tell  what  ought  to 
be  done,  how  much  it  would  cost  to  do  it 
and  finally,  what  she  would  take  to  shoul- 
der the  proposition. 

Of  course,  she  was  employed.  She  was 
employed  at  her  own  salary  and  on  her 
own  conditions,  and  the  board  agreed  to 
follow  out  her  recommendations. 

Such  a  librarian  is  a  perpetual  adver- 
tisement for  the  library  of  the  very  best 
sort  His  reputation  for  a  good  business 
administration  will  win  the  business  men, 
and  his  knowledge  of  city  finances  will 
win  the  respect  of  public  ofiicials  and 
others  interested  in  city  government. 

The  library  and  the  librarian  also  need 
a  reputation  for  being  interested  in  all 
civic  improvement  societies  and  other  or- 
ganizations that  have  for  their  business 
the  public  welfare.  Agreeable  professional 
relations  with  the  men  and  women  who 
are  members  of  these  societies  will  make 
friends  for  the  library  of  the  best  and 
most  active  people  of  the  city.  The  li- 
brarian can  without  difficulty,  secure  an 
invitation  to  address  such  organizations 
on  matters  pertaining  to  the  library  and 
if  he  is  the  right  sort,  he  will  be  allowed 
to  present  his  cause  when  he  is  asking 
for  more  money. 

The  librarian  who  does  all  these  things 
oue^t  not  to  have  any  great  difficulty  in  se- 
curing the  money  necessary  to  run  his 
library  properly.  It  will  be  an  added  ad- 
irantage,  however,  to  keep  the  name  of  the 
library  before  the  people.  We  ought  not 
to  be  satisfied  until  everybody  knows  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  public  library 
and  that  it  is  situated  at  a  certain  place. 
The  mere  fact  that  a  man  knows  a  thing 
exists  will  make  him  approachable  when 
the  time  comes  to  ask  his  support. 

In  order  that  people  who  do  not  use  the 
library  may  nevertheles  know  something 
about  ft  and  be  prepared  to  play  the  part 


of  intelligent  citizens  when  appropriations 
are  discussed,  there  is  need  for  a  continu- 
ous series  of  newspaper  articles  that  will 
tell,  frankly  and  fully,  what  the  library  is 
doing.  These  articles  should  appear  as 
news  items  whenever  possible  and  should 
be  readable.  The  librarian  who  does  the 
largest  part  of  the  reporter's  and  editor's 
work  is  likely  to  get  the  best  results.  If 
the  papers  are  accustomed  to  getting  some- 
thing from  the  library  regularly,  they  will 
be  willing  to  print  financial  reports  and 
budgets  with  explanations  when  the  time 
comes.  If  for  any  reason  the  library  can* 
not  get  its  items  printed  as  news,  then  the 
same  material  can  be  used  in  paid  "talks" 
to  the  public. 

Just  before  time  for  making  the  appro- 
priation, comparative  statistics  can  be  used 
to  a  good  advantage,  especially  if  graphi- 
cally shown  with  cuts.  They  can  show  the 
smallness  of  the  library  income  as  com- 
pared with  incomes  of  other  city  depart- 
ments, the  lack  of  growth  in  library  income 
as  compared  with  the  growth  of  the  city, 
and  the  appropriation  for  the  library  in 
question  as  compared  with  other  libraries 
in  cities  of  equal  size. 

The  newspaper  is  the  recognized  me- 
dium for  all  sorts  of  local  advertising.  It 
reaches  more  people  than  any  other  me- 
dium and  many  people  who  could  not  be 
reached  in  any  other  way.  In  advertising 
the  needs  of  the  library,  however,  where 
only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  peo- 
ple must  be  reached,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  circular  letter  might 
accomplish  good  results.  It  should  be 
carefully  written  to  catch  the  attention, 
beginning  with  some  statement  in  which 
the  reader  is  interested,  proceeding  rap- 
idly to  the  business  in  hand,  and,  above 
all  things,  stating  clearly  at  the  end,  the 
exact  action  desired. 

It  is  possible  now  to  get  up  perfect  imi- 
tations of  individual  type-written  letters. 
Such  letters  with  the  name  and  salutation 
inserted  on  a  machine,  and  with  personal 
signature,  ought  to  bring  results.  Those 
or  actual  personal  letters  are  the  last 
word. 
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Any  man  who  has  in  the  background  of 
his  mind  a  knowledge  of  what  the  library 
stands  for»  a  good  opinion  of  the  library 
based  on  good  senrice  and  continued  publi- 
city, ought  to  be  influenced  to  definite 
action  by  a  good  personal  letter. 

The  FIRST  VICB-PRBSIDBNT :  It  is 
not  given  to  many  of  us  to  approach  a 
subject  from  so  many  directions  as  Mr. 
WALTER  L.  BROWN,  librarian  of  the 
Buffalo  public  library,  in  grappling  with 
.the  subject  of  "The  breadth  and  limita- 
tions of  bookbusring."  His  all-around  ex- 
perience will  make  this  next  paper  one  of 
exceptional  value  to  us. 

Dr.  Thwaites  has  kindly  consented  to 
read  the  paper  for  Mr.  Brown. 

BREADTH    AND    LIMITATIONS    OF 
BOOK  BUYING 

One  of  the  first  principles  of  public  li- 
brary management  is  that  of  adjusting  it 
to  the  needs  of  its  public,  by  whom  and 
for  whose  benefit  and  pleasure  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  municipality.  Upon  this 
proposition  there  has  been  no  disagree- 
ment, as  it  is  self-evident. 

Questions  of  general  policy  arise  when 
we  attempt  to  decide  what  is  beneficial 
and  what  is  detrimental,  just  how  far  we 
may  go  to  supply  books  for  special  and 
limited  use,  and  just  how  far  we  may  re- 
spond to  the  popular  taste  in  the  demand 
for  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  for 
pleasure. 

The  breadth  and  limitation  of  book  buy- 
ing should  be  determined  by  the  needs  of 
the  public  rather  than  from  the  ratings  of 
the  books  which  are  being  published.  We 
should  find  the  books  that  are  best  fitted 
for  the  people  who  are  to  use  them,  rather 
than  to  try  to  fit  the  people  to  the  books 
which  we  may  consider  as  the  most  de- 
sirable. The  questions  so  often  raised  as 
to  the  admittance  to  the  library  shelves  of 
some  books  of  fiction  of  doubtful  morals  or 
the  latest  piece  of  erotic  literature  seem 
very  trivial  when  we  consider  the  problems 
that  face  us  in  the  broad  field  of  library 
work.  The  library  is  a  public  enterprise 
for  public  good,  and  not  merely  a  codpera- 


tive  scheme  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
cheap  reading,  nor  a  bibliographical  store- 
house. The  important  question  is  whether 
the  books  we  are  asked  to  buy  will  serve 
any  legitimate  end  of  library  service. 

Most  of  our  American  cities  resemble 
each  other  in  the  exceedingly  complex 
character  of  their  population,  each  of 
whose  varied  elements  has  more  or  less 
claim  on  the  services  of  the  public  library. 
While  it  is  not  possible  to  classify  de- 
finitely the  residents  of  a  city  for  library 
purposes,  there  are  certain  large  groups 
which  we  may  recognize. 

In  the  first  place,  the  public  library  has 
to  serve,  as  libraries  of  all  times  have 
served,  those  who  have  had  all  the  advan- 
tages of  systematic  education — ^those  in 
the  learned  professions  and  in  other  walks 
of  life  who  have  had  given  to  them, 
through  college  and  university  training,  a 
wider  vision  than  that  of  the  average  citi- 
zen; those  who  have  had  given  to  them  at 
least  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the 
store  of  accumulated  thought  and  of  the 
records  of  the  past  Upon  these  more  for- 
tunate ones  rests  the  responsibility,  in  a 
large  measure,  of  carrying  the  torch  of 
knowledge  and  civilization  a  little  farther 
with  each  generation.  The  public  library 
does  not  pretend  to  act  as  a  guide  to  this 
part  of  the  community,  but  it  must  serve 
as  its  laboratory  and  as  its  source  of 
supply. 

A  second  group  which  includes  a  large 
part  of  our  population  is  made  up  of  those 
who  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  full 
course  of  the  grammar  school,  with  the 
smaller  number  who  have  had  that  of  the 
high  school.  From  this  group  come  not 
only  the  clerks  In  our  stores  and  offices, 
but  men  in  the  more  skilled  occupations, 
and  also  many  business  men  and  employ- 
ers of  labor.  Some  of  these  are  existing 
through  gray,  narrow,  uneventful,  toilsome 
lives,  while  others  take  a  large  and  lead- 
ing part  in  all  that  concerns  the  life  of  the 
community  and  in  the  moulding  of  public 
opinion.  It  includes  men  of  many  creeds 
and  civilizations,  prejudices,  desires  and 
ambitions;  of  many  degrees  of  culture  and 
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taste,  hlch  and  low;  influenced  by  very 
different  inheritance,  associations  and  op- 
portunities. 

Some  gain  through  application  most  of 
the  adyantages  of  the  best  training,  while 
others  not  only  fail  to  make  use  of,  but 
often  practically  lose  the  education  the 
city  has  given  them.  For  the  larger  num- 
ber of  this  group  there  are  great  possibil- 
ities for  good  in  the  means  of  education 
and  cultivation  which  are  now  being  pro- 
vided by  the  municipality. 

How  may  the  public  library  best  meet 
the  needs  of  these  people,  so  many  and  so 
diverse?  How  may  it  give  to  those  who 
lack  it  that  which  will  enliven,  improve, 
stimulate  and  cultivate,  creating  not  only 
the  desire  for  what  is  best  in  life,  but  sup- 
plying the  essence  so  far  as  it  may  be 
gained  from  the  stimulus  and  inspiration 
of  books?  How  may  we  give  others  the 
practical  knowledge  that  is  needed  by 
them  in  their  varied  occupations  and 
activities? 

Probably  the  most  potential  group  in 
our  cities  is  that  large  one  made  up  of  the 
children  of  the  immigrants.  If  they  can 
be  lifted  by  education,  if  their  taste  can  be 
guided  and  directed  toward  better  desires, 
the  help  which  the  library  is  able  to  give 
will  act  as  a  tremendous  force  for  good. 
If  these  children  are  left  alone  to  indulge 
in  what  is  vicious  and  demoralizing  in  the 
life  of  the  crowded  sections  of  the  cities, 
they  will  become  a  menace  to  the  muni- 
cipal life.  Their  parents  have  little  to  give 
them.  The  schools  have  on  an  average 
a  brief  five  years  in  which  to  in- 
fluence these  children,  but  they  do  send 
them  out  with  the  power  to  read  IJnglish. 
The  public  library  may  exert  its  influence 
not  only  during  their  school  life,  but  if  it 
acquires  a  hold  upon  them  at  that  time, 
it  will  continue  to  be  an  influence  for  good 
upon  these  future  rulers  of  the  city. 

Is  it  not  possible,  in  a  small  way  at  least, 
to  cultivate  their  taste  and  give  them 
some  desire  to  read  what  is  worth  while? 

The  broad  base  upon  which  city  life 
rests  is  still  another  group  made  up 
Qtually   of    the    newcomers    from    many 


lands.  ▲  very  large  number  have  little  or 
no  education  excepting  such  as  their  toil 
has  brought  them.  Many  are  able  to  read 
their  native  tongue,  but  all  their  traditions 
and  all  their  lore  is  that  of  other  lands 
and  literatures.  We  flnd  that  many  of 
the  more  intelligent  among  them  have 
brought,  in  addition  to  their  muscular 
strength,  much  that  might  enrich  their 
adopted  country  if  it  could  flnd  means  of 
expression.  They  constitute  a  danger  in 
our  life  only  when  lacking  the  knowledge 
of  our  tongue,  our  ways  and  our  ideals, 
and  when  in  ignorance  of  the  adjustment 
of  our  government  by  the  popular  will, 
they  become  the  prey  of  the  demagogue. 
He  easily  gains  a  blind  following  among 
the  ignorant  by  preaching  dass  hatred 
and  a  kind  of  discontent  which  is  un- 
righteous. 

Library  work  among  these  people  should 
not  only  act  as  a  safeguard,  but  may  prove 
an  opportunity  for  some  at  least  to  attain 
a  broader  life  by  awakening  the  desire  for 
knowledge  and  the  ability  to  grow  which 
comes  with  the  reading  habit  and  the 
knowing  how  to  use  books. 

The  public  library  has  not  only  to  carry 
out  its  mission  to  the  individuals  of  these 
groups  as  its  part  in  social  advancement, 
but  it  has  to  cooperate  in  the  work  of 
betterment  with  the  schools,  and  with 
clubs  and  "movements"  and  with  all  man- 
ner of  philanthropic  and  social  endeavor. 

There  is  no  lack  of  appreciation  of  this 
function  of  the  public  library  and  we  need 
not  emphasise  it  any  more  than  the  ser- 
vice which  it  renders  promptly  and  liber- 
ally to  the  scholars  and  other  leaders  of 
the  mental  life  of  the  community.  If  we 
should  fail  to  recognize  our  duty  in  either 
respect,  objection  would  be  promptly  ex- 
pressed. 

The  real  value  of  a  public  library  as  a 
municipal  institution  can  be  best  measured 
by  its  service  toward  building  up  a  more 
intelligent,  hopeful  and  happier  citizen- 
ship. 

It  is  possible  to  help  the  immigrant 
through  the  writers  of  his  native  tongue 
which   bring  him  pleasure  and   pastime. 
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We  may  eyen  now  help  him  in  his  material 
progress  in  his  new  home  by  giving  him 
elementary  books  in  English,  from  which 
he  may  acquire  some  knowledge  of  Amer- 
ican institutions  and  American  life,  and 
the  time  may  come  when  we  will  be  able 
to  do  far  more  with  great  effect  by  having 
American  books  translated  into  other 
tongues  for  this  purpose. 

We  need  to  help  by  far  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  foreigners  to  acquire  English, 
because  it  is  a  tool  which  all  must  have  in 
this  country  for  intelligent  bread-winning 
purposes.  We  need  to  study  the  race  his- 
tory of  those  represented  in  the  popula- 
tion, and  we  should  know  something  of 
their  conditions  before  coming  to  Amer- 
ica; something  of  their  education  and 
their  mental  development.  Many  sections 
of  our  large  cities  have  different  problems 
in  the  amalgamation  of  the  population  and 
the  library  should  do  what  it  can  to  help 
solve  them. 

A  library  agency  in  the  neighborhood  of 
these  newcomers  is  a  center  of  real  ser- 
vloe  and  helpfulness.  No  work  shows 
more  definite  results,  or  is  appreciated 
more  than  that  which  we  do  among  the 
immigrants  and  their  children,  who  are 
often  used  as  go-betweens  by  the  parents 
and  the  library. 

While  there  are  many  agencies  at  work 
upon  the  children  of  the  immigrant,  the 
library  has  a  very  important  place  and 
much  responsibility.  No  matter  what  the 
other  demands  may  be,  we  cannot  afford 
to  neglect  these  children,  and  we  must 
make  generous  provision  to  get  them  in- 
terested in  good  books  through  the  schools 
and  the  library. 

Between  the  immigrants  and  their  chil- 
dren at  one  extreme,  and  the  educational 
institutions  and  the  scholar  at  the  other, 
there  is  that  very  large  group  of  the  com- 
munity made  up  of  the  more  or  less  edu- 
cated people,  concerning  whose  needs  and 
desires  most  of  the  questions  on  book- 
buying  are  raised.  This  is  a  reading 
group.  A  certain  part  of  it  consumes  tons 
and  tons  of  newspapers  and  cheap  mag- 
aslnes,    the    very    names    of   which    are 


strange  in  libraries.  This  is  the  reading — 
perhaps  the  only  reading — of  many  of 
them,  and  we  find  that  they  go  to  the 
newspapers  for  the  stirring  and  morbid 
records  of  crime,  for  scandal,  for  gambling 
news  and  other  sensational  matter,  and 
they  are  reading  the  magazines  for  stories 
of  much  the  same  character. 

Such  readers  crave  excitement;  they 
seldom  read  a  book  for  pleasure,  and  they 
have  never  used  the  printed  page  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  information  since 
their  school  days.  It  seems  vital  that  the 
public  library  should  find  some  meeting 
place  with  this  section  of  the  community. 
The  plane  of  the  cultivated  reader  has  no 
temptation  whatever.  One  must  get  down 
to  earth  to  start  growth,  and  the  danger 
of  bending  down  is  far  less  than  that  of 
keeping  aloof  by  reason  of  too  high  a  stan- 
dard. It  is  possible  to  do  this  without 
wholly  giving  up  our  demand  for  good 
quality,  and  we  may  find  popular  books 
free  from  vulgarity  and  from  any  perni- 
cious infiuence,  which,  if  properly  used, 
may  create  a  zest  for  better  books  when 
they  are  offered. 

In  selecting  books  of  different  grades  for 
the  purpose  of  leading  readers  from  the 
poorer  books  to  the  better,  we  do,  of 
course,  put  before  the  readers  of  the  better 
books  a  selection  of  descending  quality. 
Fortunately,  however,  there  is  little  danger 
in  this,  for  there  is  a  safeguard  in  the  fact 
that  a  taste  for  the  better  books  carries 
with  it  a  dislike  to  those  of  inferior 
quality. 

It  is  well  to  remember  also  that  even  the 
lightest  fiction  selected  by  the  library  is 
free  from  most  of  Uie  objectionable  qual- 
ities of  the  reading  indulged  In  by  many 
readers  whom  we  hope  to  reach. 

As  we  advance  in  the  scale  of  our  read- 
ers, the  demands  upon  the  library  In- 
crease. More  and  more  the  library  Is  be- 
coming of  commercial  use.  Not  only  men 
of  the  various  industries  are  finding  use 
for  the  recorded  experiences  and  the  ad- 
vice of  experts  in  their  own  lines,  but  busi- 
ness men  are  beginning  to  find  great  pos- 
sibilities  in   the  use  of  books   as  time- 
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laTon  and  as  a  help  to  efficiency.  The 
use  of  the  hook  as  a  tool  is  hecoming  con- 
stantly greater,  and  the  public  library,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  is  to  supply  all  books 
which  may  be  so  used.  It  is  the  plain  duty 
of  the  public  library  to  make  known  its 
ability  to  help  its  community  in  these 
practical  ways. 

It  would  seem  that  wise  book  busring 
would  result  more  often  through  a  study 
of  the  city  rather  than  from  the  searching 
of  book  catalogs.  The  public  library 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  educational 
institution  may  receive  help  from  social 
surveys,  social  engineering,  and  the  rec- 
ords of  commercial  organizations. 

If  a  social  survey  has  not  been  made  of 
our  city,  we  should  at  least  ascertain  the 
elements  which  go  to  make  up  its  popula- 
tion. Let  us  know  the  types  of  people  to 
be  reached  and  their  numbers.  How 
many  Americans  of  native  stock?  How 
many  residents  of  foreign  birth?  How 
many  children  of  foreign  bom  parents? 
What  are  the  races  represented — English 
speaking,  Germanic,  Slavic,  Latin,  etc.? 
What  are  the  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions? What  are  their  occupations?  What 
of  their  education  and  sesthetic  develop- 
ment? These  are  pertinent  questions  for 
the  library. 

Then  let  a  search  be  made  for  the  most 
attractive  books  for  each  group,  always  re- 
membering that  there  is  a  place  for  sound, 
clear,  elementary  books  on  all  subjects, 
and  that  these  should  be  duplicated  freely. 
Let  the  business  of  the  community  be 
analyzed.  Are  there  textile,  steel  or  wood 
industries?  What  manufacturing  is  done, 
and  what  raw  materials  are  used?  What 
of  its  markets?  What  of  its  transporta- 
tion? What  authoritative  material  may  we 
find  on  all  these  subjects,  and  how  may 
we  make  it  of  valuable  use?  What  is  be- 
ing done  in  our  city  for  the  fine  arts;  for 
natural  science;  for  the  study  of  litera- 
ture; for  religious  and  ethical  teaching? 
How  may  we  cooperate  in  all  this  work  by 
supplying  the  necessary  books?  Let  there 
be  a  thorough  understanding  of  how  and 
where  good  books  may  be  used,  and  then 


let  us  consider  the  breadth  and  limitation 
of  our  book  buying. 

The  FIRST  VICB-PRESIDENT:  One 
is  tempted  to  linger  over  the  flavor  which 
has  been  given  to  the  wording  of  the  next 
topic,  "The  open  door,  through  the  book 
and  the  library;  opportunity  for  compari- 
son and  choice;  unhampered  freedom  of 
choice,"  and  if  we  do  not  linger  longer  on 
this  it  is  because  we  know  that  that  fla- 
vor will  be  made  permanent  after  listen- 
ing to  the  address  itself  of  the  speaker, 
Mr.  CHARLES  E.  McLENEGAN,  libra- 
rian of  the  Milwaukee  public  library. 

THE     OPEN     DOOR,     THROUGH     THE 
BOOK     AND    THE     LIBRARY;     OP- 
PORTUNITY    FOR    COMPARISON 
AND  CHOICE;   UNHAMPERED 
FREEDOM  OF  CHOICE 

A  professor  in  one  of  our  large  univer- 
sities recently  complained  that  college 
students  of  the  present  day  are  so  woe- 
fully ignorant  of  many  things  that  they 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  know. 
The  exciting  cause  of  the  professor's  out- 
burst was  an  attempt  to  get  from  his  class 
some  information  about  Chanticleer.  He 
was  met  by  conservative  and  Judicious 
silence  until  one  youth,  who  was  not  quite 
sure,  ventured  the  opinion  that  it  was  a 
popular  song  sung  by  Jane  Addams.  Of 
course  such  an  answer  would  irritate  a 
Chicago  man,  and  Justly  too,  when  we 
consider  that  Miss  Addams  is  what  made 
Chicago  famous. 

But  the  wail  of  the  professor  provokes 
the  question:  Where  do  all  the  scholars 
and  thinkers  of  the  world  come  from? 
What  keeps  up  the  breed?  What  is  it 
that  fills  in  the  ramshackle,  ill-Jointed,  un- 
promising frame  of  much  of  our  school 
product,  and  returns  us  so  much  of  fine 
manhood  and  womanhood,  and  so-  much 
of  the  sound  learning  and  ability  of  the 
working  world?  We  must,  I  think,  admit 
that  the  world  is  fairly  furnished  with 
men  and  women,  intelligent  and  useful, 
whom  no  college  can  claim.  And  every 
college  has  its  quota  of  dunces  who  may 
never   be   anything   else.     My   professor 
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made  no  dlBcovery  of  an  alarming  decad- 
ence,  for  what  he  complains  of  has  always 
been  true.  We  should  not  be  pessimistic 
about  youth,  and  we  must  be  fair  to  our 
schools.  They  make  better  what  we  send 
them,  but  they  have  no  science  of  alchemy. 
Many  men  and  women  find  their  inspira- 
tion  in  schools.  But  after  the  largest 
measure  of  allowance,  it  will  be  conceded 
that  the  amount  of  scholarship  and  effi- 
ciency in  the  world  far  exceeds  the  out- 
put of  our  scholastic  plants.  There  are 
more  of  such  people  than  schools  produce, 
and  the  surplus  must  be  accounted  for  in 
some  other  way.  This  surplus  comes, 
somehow,  from  that  vast  throng  who  are, 
in  a  sense,  the  forgotten  children  of  modem 
education — those  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  fall  out  of  the  ranks  in  school  days, 
and  yet  who  persist  and  find  themselves 
without  the  help  of  the  schools.  It  is  very 
fortunate  that  this  is  so,  for  otherwise  we 
might  have  to  abandon  some  of  our  weight* 
lest  political  maxims.  The  world  is  gov- 
erned by  proverbs,  but  as  a  rule  of  action, 
a  proverb  is  as  dangerous  as  dynamite.  It 
is  as  useful  as  a  club  in  a  political  cam- 
paign. But  Dr.  Holmes  was  right:  prov- 
erbs should  be  sold  in  pairs  so  that  one 
may  correct  the  other  as  a  counter  irri- 
tant. 

One  of  the  most  venerable  and  mossy 
of  these  narcotic  saws  is  that  our  school 
systems  are  the  bulwark  of  democracy. 
Undoubtedly  presidents  could  be  elected 
on  this  platform  alone,  if  you  could  find 
an  opposing  party  foolish  enough  to  deny 
it  Yet  schools  can  be  the  bulwark  of 
democracy  only  by  a  confusion  of  terms, 
by  which  we  mean  that  education  and  in- 
telligence are  the  bulwarks  of  democracy. 
This  we  may  grant;  but  we  are  now 
speaking  of  something  besides  the  three 
R's  and  things  that  children  learn  in 
school.  By  education  and  intelligence, 
we  mean  the  resultant  of  many  forces  act- 
ing on  one  point  We  may  readily  admit 
that  democracies  like  ours  have  only  in- 
telligence with  which  to  oppose  the  pow- 
ers that  tend  to  gather  at  the  center  or  to 
fly  oft  the  circumference. 


It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  call  the 
education  of  our  schools  is  a  very  im- 
perfect instrument  for  the  work  it  is  sup- 
posed to  do.  What  do  we  say  first  to 
that  fifty  per  cent  of  the  population  who 
drop  out  of  grammar  schools  with  only 
the  most  elementary  and  inadequate  knowl- 
edge of  the  three  R's?  What  has  the 
school  given  them  with  which  to  fight 
the  battles  of  democracy?  It  is  not  only 
the  spur  of  necessity  which  drives  youth 
to  labor  so  early.  That  is  undoubtedly 
one  cause.  There  are  also  the  profound 
weariness  and  distaste  which  come  of  for- 
ever seeking  from  the  textbook  page,  from 
the  teacher's  voice,  and  from  the  gradgrind 
drill  for  something  to  awaken  the  mind 
where  the  mind  has  no  interest  Ger- 
many has  been  the  first  to  see  this  fail- 
ure of  the  common  school  to  equip  the 
majority;  the  killing  effect  of  one  sort  of 
training  for  every  type  of  mind.  Witness 
the  system  of  continuation  schools  for 
those  who  find  themselves  after  beginning 
the  bread  and  butter  work  of  life.  Wit- 
ness the  compulsion  of  the  employer  to 
devote  part  of  the  apprentice  time  to  spe- 
cial instruction  in  the  chosen  craft  Even 
the  unused  moments  of  garrison  life  in 
the  army  are  not  wasted.  Ehrenrwhere 
the  progress  of  Germany  is  prolonging  the 
school  day  in  the  discovery  of  aptitude, 
and  in  the  cultivation  of  it  after  it  has 
been  discovered.  In  our  Elnglish-speak- 
ing  world  we  are  trying  to  find  the  same 
thing  in  our  trade  schools,  in  our  manual 
training,  in  our  vocational  education,  in 
the  many  things  which  we  perhaps  hastily 
call  fads  in  education.  They  all  indicate 
a  reaching  after  something  which  is  not 
now  attained;  a  search  for  an  awakening 
infiuence  on  minds  that  are  now  dormant; 
for  something  to  light  the  inward  eye. 
In  all  there  is  the  implication  of  a  need 
which  has  not  been  met  These  things 
are  the  evidence  that  the  diet  of  public 
education  is  not  varied  enough  to  nourish 
all  the  children  of  the  commonwealth,  to 
awaken  the  dormant  power  for  SOME 
THING  that  lies  somewhere  in  most  of 
humanity. 
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"The  hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are  not 
fed." 

Public  education  has  given  long  and 
careful  thought  to  those  who  remain  In 
school.  It  Is  Just  becoming  conscious  of 
the  great  majority  who  do  not  remain — 
the  great  majority  whom  necessity,  choice* 
or  lack  of  adaptation  of  the  school  to  the 
child  drive  yearly  Into  the  rough  school 
of  life.  At  present  the  best  that  schools 
do  for  these  Is  to  provide  each  child  with 
the  means  of  self  education — ^the  ability 
to  read.  But  we  are  to  remember  that 
this  Is  only  one  of  the  Instruments  of 
education;  It  Is  not  education  Itself.  It 
Is  no  discovery,  and  It  needs  little  obser^ 
vatlon  to  point  out,  that  with  this  Instru- 
ment of  reading,  the  newspaper,  the  mag- 
azine and  the  book  are  the  potent  educa- 
tors of  our  day.  They  are,  or  should  be, 
the  bulwark  of  democracy.  I  am  not  con- 
cerned to  discuss  this  further  than  to 
show  that  what  we  have  vaguely  depended 
solely  upon  our  schools  to  do.  Is  not  done 
by  them,  and  never  has  been  done  by 
them.  For  the  great  mass,  our  schools 
give  each  child  the  one  open  sesame — 
reading.  There  they  leave  him  to  open 
what  doors  he  can  and  will. 

Before  I  sufPer  as  a  heretic,  let  me  quote 
a  really  thoughtful  man,  Thomas  Carlyle, 
called  by  a  breezy  miss  In  our  last  civil 
service  examination  "the  great  English 
apostle  of  hope."  You  remember  that.  In 
speaking  of  the  origin  of  universities,  Carl- 
yle In  his  Heroes  said,  "If  we  think  of 
it,  all  that  a  university  or  final  highest 
school  can  do  for  us  Is  still  but  what 
the  first  school  began  doing — ^teach  us  to 
read.  The  place  where  we  are  to  get 
knowledge  Is  the  books  themselves.  It 
depends  on  what  we  read  after  all  man- 
ner of  professors  have  done  their  best  for 
us.  The  true  university  of  these  days 
is  a  collection  of  books."  Possibly  there 
is  a  little  something  "proverbial"  about 
this,  and  perhaps  it  should  be  mixed  with 
a  trifle  of  Mark  Hopkins  on  the  end  of  a 
log.  But  a  collection  of  books,  be  It  large 
or  small.  Is  a  library.  That  definition  still 
holds,  though   we  may  have   to   Include 


"skltUes  and  beer"  after  awhile.  It  li 
quite  clear  that  this  aspect  of  a  library 
as  a  distinct  and  active  factor  In  educa- 
tion has  only  of  late  Impressed  Itself  upon 
the  public  mind.  It  marks  the  library  as 
a  vitalized  public  utility,  from  which  we 
are  to  expect  more  than  has  yet  been  re- 
ceived. E3ven  the  best  of  schools  has  its 
limitations  because  of  the  inflexibility  of 
its  courses  of  study,  and  it  may  fall,  often 
does  fall,  to  touch  with  any  spark  of  liv- 
ing flre.  But  the  library  may  provide 
something  for  every  type  of  mind.  The 
library  cannot  create  mind  or  the  will  and 
disposition  to  use  it,  any  more  than  the 
school  can.  But  where  the  desire  to  feed 
any  mental  craving  exists.  It  would  be  a 
very  poor  library  Indeed  that  cannot  sat- 
isfy it  in  some  degree.  This  power  of  the 
right  book  to  supplement  the  school,  or 
even  to  take  the  place  of  it,  is  not  yet 
comprehended  In  any  fulness  in  our  pub- 
lic education.  But  it  is  just  in  this  power 
of  the  book  that  a  library  has  one  of  its 
best  reasons  for  being,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that,  when  the  library  comes  into 
its  own,  it  will  be  a  most  important  fac- 
tor in  education.  Let  us  see  to  It  that 
one  door  is  kept  open  for  those  who  dis- 
cover themselves  after  school  days  are 
gone.  There  are  thousands  who  fall  to 
grasp  their  opportunities  in  the  way  and 
at  the  time  that  schools  prescribe  that  they 
should.  Some  of  these  flnd  themselves 
by  living,  by  working,  by  accident  It  may 
be,  or  by  any  of  the  inflnlte  ways  In 
which  humanity  adjusts  Itself  to  Its  sur- 
roundings. For  them  the  library  Is  a 
path  into  fields  of  learning.  Into  avenues 
of  power  that  make  all  things  possible. 
Here  is  *the  college  of  our  self-educated 
man.'  There  is  no  mystery  about  it  It 
is  the  natural  result  of  following  the  in- 
ward light  We  know  that  the  better  part 
of  education  is  what  we  give  ourselves. 

One  should  not  use  a  single  Instance 
to  prove  a  principle.  It  Is  not  merely 
bad  logic;  it  is  not  logic.  Tet  the  fact  that 
everyone  who  deals  either  with  people  or 
with  books  knows  many  such  cases  shows 
that  the  experience  is  universal.    One  day 
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not  long  ago»  as  I  sat  alone  in  the  office, 
a  lad  came  in.  "Mister,  do  you  buy  the 
books  here?"  I  admitted  complicity. 
"Will  you  buy  one  that  I  want?"  I  asked 
what  it  was.  "Chickens."  To  cut  the 
story  short,  I  asked  him  to  sit  down  and 
we  talked  about  chickens,  for  I  am  some- 
thing of  a  farmer.  I  found  that  he  had 
read  everything  in  the  library  on  poultry 
and  was  hungry  for  more.  He  knew  the 
hen  intimately.  He  had  mastered  the 
genealogy,  the  sociology,  the  psychology, 
and  the  "Why"  of  hens.  Furthermore, 
while  he  was  doing  time  in  school,  he  was 
also  carrying  on  a  successful  chicken  busi- 
ness on  a  city  lot,  from  which  business 
he  had  wrung  two  thousand  hard  dollars, 
which  he  had  safely  in  the  bank.  He  had 
already  marked  down  a  little  farm  near 
the  city  which  would  be  his  as  soon  as  he 
had  "completed  his  education"  in  the  gram- 
mar school,  and  then  he  would  make  the 
feathers  fly.  I  am  glad  to  say  he  got 
his  book,  and  I  added  another  lesson  to 
the  many  my  boys  have  taught  me. 

What  is  our  concern  with  this  lad?  He 
is  a  tjrpe  of  what  I  have  in  mind.  I  do 
not  value  him  for  his  ability  to  make 
money.  Men  make  money  who  aren't 
worth  a  cent.  I  measure  him  by  his  value 
as  a  producer,  by  his  value  to  humanity 
as  an  example,  and  by  his  value  to  a  li- 
brary as  a  walking  delegate  for  free  and 
unrestricted  choice  in  books.  He  is  an 
educated  man,  joyfully  occupied  in  some- 
thing which  engages  every  faculty  of  his 
mind,  which  he  loves,  understands,  and 
has  mastered  for  himself.  Your  country 
and  mine  will  be  the  better  the  more  they 
can  grow  of  that  sort  of  man.  He  has 
made  good;  he  has  arrived.  And  to  ar- 
rive somewhere,  under  your  own  steam, 
is  a  great  thing  in  life.  You  might  not 
get  the  answer  you  were  looking  for,  but 
you  could  not  get  a  foolish  answer,  if  you 
asked  him  of  Chanticleer. 

Lest  I  be  misunderstood,  I  repeat  for  a 
moment.  Schools  must  be  systematized. 
They  must  follow  a  course  of  study.  Un- 
happily, what  is  called  economy  dictates 
that  the  young  must  be  herded  together 


In  droves,  graded  by  their  ability  to  do 
one  or  two  things  into  groups  of  presump- 
tively equal  power,  equal  ability  to  compre- 
hend and  to  labor,  and  of  similar  tastes. 
It  is  the  best  that  modem  education  has 
been  able  to  do  in  the  schools.  Yet  every 
one  of  these  presumptions  of  equality  is 
false.  In  spite  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, no  two  people  on  earth  are 
equal  except  in  their  right  to  live,  move 
and  have  their  being.  But  on  this  educa- 
tional bed  of  Procrustes  each  soul  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  race  lays  him  down  to  pleas- 
ant dreams.  Alas  for  'him  whose  mental 
legs  are  too  long,  or  too  short,  to  fit 
the  couch!  Dreams?  For  some  they  are 
nightmares!  Just  because  of  this  nar- 
rowness of  public  education,  because  of  its 
inability  to  touch  all  tjrpes  of  mind,  we 
have  that  endless  procession,  out  and 
ever  out,  from  our  schools. 

It  is  not  my  wish  to  take  a  hopeless 
view  of  education.  There  is  no  reason 
for  taking  such  a  view.  I  wish  merely  to 
emphasize  a  fact  which  has  always  been 
true,  but  a  fact  of  which  we  are  just  be- 
coming conscious.  The  problem  of  edu- 
cation in  the  days  that  are  coming  is  to 
adjust  our  machinery  so  that  these  lost 
products  shall  be  lessened.  In  this  read- 
justment the  library  will  have  its  place 
as  a  recognized  and  systematic  factor  in 
"the  greatest  business  of  the  state." 

The  open  door  through  the  library  and 
the  book  has  a  pleasant  sound.  Yet  prob- 
ably the  most  surprising  fact  in  actual 
experience  is  the  helplessness  of  even  in- 
telligent people  in  using  books.  The  ad- 
dress of  Prof.  Chamberlain,  delivered  be- 
fore this  association  a  year  ago,  did  not 
overstate  the  case  of  the  schools.  But 
schools  are  beginning  to  meet  the  issue, 
and  in  time  they  will  remedy  the  condi- 
tions for  those  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  remain  in  schools.  But  always  for  us 
will  remain  that  contingent  who  drop  out 
of  school,  in  days  before  the  school  can 
reach  them  with  this  gospel  of  the  book. 
The  school  has  lost  them,  and,  if  ever 
they  find  the  open  door  through  the  book, 
it  will  be  by  chance,  or  because  the  11- 
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brary  itself  opens  the  door.  It  rests  with 
us  to  proclaim  our  mission  to  them.  Of 
course  every  good  library  has  always 
taught  those  insistent  ones  who  knocked 
at  its  doors.  But  the  library  has  been  a 
passive  agent  of  this  education,  not  an 
active  one.  A  public  library,  in  my  judg- 
ment, should  be  equipped  with  the  neces- 
sary apparatus  to  conduct  this  work  sys- 
tematically, to  propagate  its  own  use,  to 
spread  the  gospel  of  the  open  door  among 
the  people  whom  it  serves.  If  this  seems 
a  violent  innovation,  I  beg  you  to  con- 
sider it  from  the  schoolmaster's  point  of 
view,  as  well  as  from  the  librarian's.  Here 
is  a  great  body  of  people  in  every  com- 
munity whom  other  agencies  have  taught 
to  read,  who  depend  upon  reading  to  re- 
turn service  to  the  state  and  to  promote 
their  own  welfare.  On  the  other  side,  the 
library,  with  the  admitted  duty  of  further- 
ing education  through  the  book.  Does  it 
not  rest  with  the  library  to  teach  per- 
sistently, systematically,  and  by  every 
practicable  means,  how  and  where  to  find 
what  to  read?  The  means  of  doing  this 
is  another  matter,  but  for  the  expediency 
of  it,  and  the  need  of  it,  examine  in  any 
considerable  community,  the  roster  of  the 
great  correspondence  schools,  and  reflect 
how  many  people  are  groping  their  way 
out  of  darkness  toward  the  light  What 
people  pay  for,  as  they  do  for  this  in- 
struction, they  want;  and  what  these  learn- 
ers get  for  their  money,  they  should  have 
for  nothing  in  any  public  library.  When 
we  teach  how  and  where  to  find  what  to 
read,  the  open  door  through  the  library 
and  the  book  will  have  some  meaning  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  who  can 
simply  read.  All  the  artificial  barriers  that 
stand  between  the  reader  and  his  book 
will  go;  the  barrier  in  the  book  itself 
will  largely  be  removed,  and  the  library 
will  reach  through  intelligent  choice  many 
of  those  who  are  counted  down  and  out 
by  the  schools:  the  thoughtful  man  who 
has  come  to  realize  the  possibilities  of 
his  work:  the  one  who  has  waited  long 
to  find  his  aptitude;  the  timid;  the  hesi- 
tant; the  shy  and  distrustful;  the  misun- 


derstood; those  who  see  the  "dawn  of  a 
tomorrow."  The  procession  is  endless, 
and  each  has  his  human  need,  which  runs 
the  gamut  from  utility  to  the  highest  Joys 
of  life.  We  talk  so  much  about  the  strug- 
gle for  existence  that  we  forget  that  the 
best  thing  in  life  is  Just  to  live.  Not  all 
reading  is  for  material  profit;  some  of  it 
is  for  happiness,  and  that  happiness  is 
purest  and  most  complete  which  we  find 
for  ourselves.  It  is  the  discovery  of  one's 
own  light  that  brings  the  abiding  Joy. 
What  man  or  woman  cannot  look  back  to 
the  inspiration  of  some  finding  of  his  own 
for  which  he  owes  no  one  but  his  Creator? 
These  are  the  finest  moments  of  life. 

"Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the 
sUes, 
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'When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken." 

So  said  Keats  upon  first  looking  into  Chap- 
man's Homer.  To  express  the  rapture  of 
the  poet  is  given  only  to  the  poet.  But 
the  pure  Joy  of  finding  for  ourselves  some 
of  the  true  and  beautiful  with  which  we 
are  in  harmony,  is  reward  enough. 
Whether  we  look  upon  our  library  as  a 
source  of  recreation,  of  happiness  or  profit 
(and  it  is  all  of  these)  this  army,  who 
have  fallen  out  of  the  ranks  in  the  on- 
ward march  of  education  in  the  school, 
seem  to  be  our  especial  wards.  To  open 
the  door  through  the  book  for  them  is  a 
work  worth  doing,  not  as  a  means  of  sal- 
vation, but  as  a  means  of  sowing  more 
efficiency  and  more  happiness  among  men. 
Ours  is  not  the  schoolmaster's  task  of 
teaching  things:  it  is  the  nobler  task  of 
showing  humanity  how  to  teach  itself. 

And»  while  we  speak  of  missions,  the 
library  need  not  take  itself  too  seriously. 
The  world  is  not  looking  to  us  for  the 
salvation  of  mankind.  When  all  is  done 
that  can  be  done,  there  will  still  be  those 
who  will  not  read,  and  who  will  follow 
the  primrose  path  after  their  natures. 
There  are  many  agencies  in  life  that  work 
for  good  and  the  library  is  one,  not  the 
only  one.  Our  field  is  clear-cut  and  well- 
defined — to  extend  the  use  of  books.  There 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  nervous  notion 
abroad  that  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  II- 
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braries  is  to  draw  a  crowd  and  put  a 
nice  book  into  every  hand.  I  do  not 
know  about  all  these  enrichments  of  our 
libraries  as  I  read  of  them.  Have  books 
any  compelling  power  over  those  who 
merely  come  into  their  presence,  unless 
such  people  love  the  books  or  at  least 
wish  to  read  them?  Of  this  I  have  no 
doubt:  There  are  enough  who  care  to 
use  our  libraries,  if  we  can  take  away 
that  helpless  bewilderment  which  over- 
comes those  who  are  cast  adrift,  without 
rudder  or  compass,  upon  a  sea  of  books. 
Teach  them  the  ways  in  which  books  may 
be  made  to  yield  their  treasures.  Open 
that  door  in  youth  if  possible,  and  it  will 
be  the  best  possession  which  youth  car- 
ries into  manhood.  But  open  it  sometime, 
for  the  real  harvest  time  is  when  he  who 
wishes  to  read,  reads  what  he  wants.  It 
might  be  more  soul-satisfying  to  me  to 
hand  out  to  my  chicken  boy  books  that 
minister  to  more  attenuated  needs — ^but 
what  about  the  boy?  Is  he  not  better  that 
he  finds  for  himself  in  the  book  what  feeds 
his  mind?  The  glory  and  power  of  the 
library  is  that  he  who  can  merely  read, 
may  there  find  what  the  in-dwelling  spirit 
asks  for.  It  is  good  that  there  should  be 
one  place  in  education  where  there  is  no 
brimstone  and  treacle,  no  Mr.  Squeers,  and 
no  Smikes.  "For  books  are  not  absolutely 
dead  things,  but  do  contain  a  potency'  of 
life  in  them  to  be  as  active  as  the  soul 
whose  progeny  they  are." 

The  FIRST  VICE-PRESIDENT:  A  cu- 
riosity which  has  existed  since  libra- 
ries were  first  started  is  about  to  be  grati- 
fied. We  are  to  get  the  answer  to  the 
question,  "What  do  the  people  want?" 
from  MISS  JESSIE  WELLES,  of  the  Car- 
negie library  of  Pittsburi^. 

WHAT  DO  THE  PEOPLE  WANT?* 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  voices  in  the 
air  the  people  want  some  big  things,  for 
it  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  things  most 
loudly  demanded  are  wanted  by  a  few 
people  for  all  the  people.  The  socialistic 
group  wants  a  cooperative  industrial  sys- 
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tem  for  everybody,  another  familiar 
group  in  no  uncertain  voice  demands 
votes  for  all,  whether  we  want  them  or 
not,  and  there  is  a  third  group  to  which 
our  president  has  referred,  the  members 
of  which  think  that  they  see  in  universal 
education  a  panacea  for  the  ills  of  state 
and  society.  Of  this  group  all  librarians 
must  be  at  least  ex-ofilcio  members  while 
librarians  in  public  libraries  must  work 
definitely  toward  the  end  which  it  avows. 

How  are  we  doing  this?  It  will  not 
serve  to  take  refuge  back  of  the  state- 
ment that  our  only  hope  for  universal 
education  is  with  the  child.  We  have  a 
duty  toward  the  adult  as  well'  as  toward 
the  child,  and  our  aim  must  be  not  to 
get  people  to  read  books  but  to  get  all 
the  people  to  read  the  right  books,  the 
books  best  adapted  for  their  individual 
development 

Are  we  supplying  the  right  books?  For 
book  selection,  a  well  nigh  perfect  tech- 
nique has  been  established,  but  is  tech- 
nique enough?'  Knowledge  of  books  and 
of  technique  are  imperative  but  the  li- 
brarian who  supplies  the  right  books  to 
all  the  people  must  know  and  understand 
his  fellowmen. 

Who  are  the  people  whom  we  are  to 
serve?  Do  we  perchance  throw  them  Into 
one  great  group  and  call  them  the  public 
as  distinguished  from  librarians?  Who 
are  we  but  "the  public"  to  the  actor,  the 
artist,  the  man  in  the  railway  office?  No, 
a  wise  providence  has  endowed  men  with 
a  great  variety  of  characters  and  tem- 
peraments, and  when  environment  has 
further  complicated  matters,  we  must  try 
to  understand  them  all.  For  our  present 
purpose  let  us  group  the  people  on  the 
basis  of  a  taste  for  knowledge. 

Some   people   are    bom   with   a   thirst 
for  knowledge,  some  acquire  a  taste  for 
it  through  early  training  and  environment 
and   some   must   have   knowledge   thrusf 
upon  them  if  they  are  to  have  it  at  all 
Of   book   selection   for  the   educated    f 
any  of  these  groups  this  paper  does  n( 
deal.     The    subject   has    been    discus» 
often  and  well,  and  while  we  have  ' 
no  means  reached  the  point  where  we 
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longer  need  to  study  how  to  senre  them, 
the  question  is  not  a  gravely  puzzling  one. 

The  elimination  of  the  educated  brings 
us  down  to  a  study  of  book  selection  for 
the  under-educated  and  the  indifferent  in 
the  interest  of  uniyersal  education  for 
the  benefit  of  state  and  society. 

Some  of  these  uneducated  ones  may  be 
found  in  each  of  the  three  groups.  Many 
from  the  first  two  groups  come  to  our 
libraries  and  should  be  served  thought- 
fully and  wisely.  In  many  cases  the  only 
indication  of  a  thirst  for  knowledge  is  an 
onmiverous  appetite  for  exceedingly  poor 
novels.  If  they  have  already  devoured 
many,  their  taste  is  probably  hopelessly 
perverted  and  about  all  we  can  hope  to 
do  is  to  hold  their  interest  and  eliminate 
the  yellow  horror  with  its  debilitating  in- 
fluence by  supplying  free,  easily  acces- 
sible books  of  even  the  lightest  grade 
found  upon  our  library  shelves.  This  is 
a  very  slight  advance,  but  it  is  a  step 
forward.  Others  of  this  class  if  "caught 
young"  can  be  interested  in  better  litera- 
ture, and  are  worthy  of  our  careful 
thought  and  the  wisest  service. 

There  come  also  to  libraries  many  in 
whom  the  real  desire  to  know  is  awake 
but  still  rubbing  its  eyes.  They  must 
not  be  confused  with  that  class  of  people, 
difficult  to  deal  with  in  every  sphere,  who 
seek  to  appear  wiser  than  they  are,  and 
lome  personal  knowledge  of  the  individ- 
ual is  imperative  in  order  to  avoid  this 
mistake.  They  usually  ask  for  assistance 
in  book  selection  and  great  care  should 
be  taken  in  giving  it,  as  it  serves  well  the 
future  of  our  race  to  help  one  of  these 
,  "derive  education,"  as  one  such  borrower 
has  expressed  it. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  most  difficult 
group  of  all,  those  who  must  have  knowl- 
edge thrust  upon  them  if  they  are  to  have 
it  at  all.  These  do  not  come  to  our  li- 
braries, but  we  go  out  to  them  by  means 
of  various  forms  of  extension  work.  We 
are  inclined  to  take  this  branch  of  work 
lightly,  but  it  is  full  of  potential  good  for 
the  commonwealth.  Here  we  have  the 
citisen  at  our  mercy,  why  not  see  what 


we  can  do  with  him  to  help  the  cause  of 
universal  education? 

Extension  work  can  be  carried  on  with 
a  small  staff,  but  every  worker  should  be 
of  the  best,  strong  in  knowledge  of  books 
and  of  human  nature.  The  book  selec- 
tion for  these  smaller,  centers  can  be 
based  upon  some  personal  knowledge  of 
the  individual,  and  the  collection  may  be 
made  a  powerful  educational  tool.  The 
individual  can  best  be  reached  through 
his  personal  tastes,  for  the  developing  of 
which  he  does  not  dream  that  books  exist 

This  personal  work  must  be  devoid  of 
sentimentality.  The  worker's  motive 
must  be  a  desire  for  fair  play,  and  he 
must  not  approach  the  people  in  a  mis- 
sionary spirit  They  do  not  want  to  be 
uplifted  by  a  missionary  nor  surveyed  by 
a  social  worker.  The  only  spirit  in  which 
we  can  study  their  needs  is  the  spirit  of 
good  fellowship,  with  the  honest  desire  to 
share  with  others  what  we  ourselves  en- 
joy. We  can  reach  only  a  few  of  the 
people  who  need  help  most  and  books 
can  give  then  only  a  small  part  of  the 
awakening  and  training  and  broadening 
that  the  state  desires  for  them,  but  our 
effort  should  not  be  gauged  by  what  we 
can  accomplish.  We  have  to  thank  pre- 
vious generations  for  many  benefits  which 
result  from  their  aiming  high  above  their 
power  of  achievement,  and  if  by  personal 
study  of  the  under-educated  we  can  raise 
the  standard  of  their  reading  in  the 
slightest  degree,  the  general  standard  of 
intelligence  of  the  next  generation  will  ad- 
vance in  the  same  ratio,  and  this  the 
state  finds  worth  while. 

After  this  paper  the  session  adjourned. 

THIRD  GENERAL  SESSION 

(Russell   Theatre,    Saturday,    June    29, 
9:30  a.  m.) 

Joint  session  with  the  Professional 
training  section.  Mr.  James  I.  Wyer,  Jr., 
director  of  the  New  York  state  library, 
and  ex-president  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  occupied 
the  chair. 

The  CHAIRBfAN:  Your  temporary 
chairman   for  the  morning  has  but  one 
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compunction  in  accepting  this  pleasant 
privilege,  and  that  ia  that  it  inevitably  d^* 
prives  you  of  the  gracious  presence  of 
your  rightful  presiding  officer,  even 
though  it  be  only  for  a  few  minutes. 

Miss  MARY  B.  HAZBLTINB,  preceptor 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  library 
school,  will  speak  to  us  on 

THE   ASSISTANT   AND   THE    BOOK 

The  library  movement  is  no  longer  a 
crusade,  it  is  a  movement  of  peaceful  edu- 
cation. In  truth,  the  library  movement  is 
not  a  movement  at  all,  it  is  an  achieve- 
ment. The  library  has  come  to  be  a  cen- 
ter of  personal  interest  People,  one  by 
one,  are  the  object  of  our  labors.  They 
are  to  be  brought,  through  the  personal- 
ities of  those  who  preside  over  books,  into 
touch  with  the  personalities  that  dwell 
within  books. 

There  are  many  militant  movements  to- 
day, those  for  universal  peace  (strange 
paradox),  equal  suffrage,  labor  reform,  and 
for  human  betterment  in  crowded  cities — 
great  social  movements  that  are  being  pro- 
moted through  the  vigorous  propaganda 
and  the  emphatic  zeal  of  their  leaders. 
Over  against  these  dynamic  social  move- 
ments, the  library  operates  as  a  quiet 
force,  at  once  personal,  intellectual,  edu- 
cational, persuasive  but  powerful,  study- 
ing community  interests,  serving  commun- 
ity needs  it  is  true,  but  accomplishing  the 
work  through  the  individual.  These  other 
movements  will,  after  their  first  victories 
are  won,  likewise  take  on  an  educational 
aspect,  but  they  will  become  strong  and 
far-reaching  only  as  people  are  touched 
and  served  by  them. 

No  cause  can  be  greater  than  the  per^ 
sonality  which  interprets  it.  It  matters 
little  how  proud  the  ideals  of  the  leaders, 
or  how  great  the  possibilities  of  the  work 
itself,  nothing  can  really  be  accomplished 
except  through  the  vision,  ability,  and 
knowledge  of  those  who  have  actual  con- 
tact with  the  public.  Technique  and 
method  in  library  work  are  of  less  im- 
portance than  the  personality  of  the 
assistant,  his  preparation  for  the  work,  his 


continued  renewing  of  himself  in  interest 
and  knowledge,  his  immediate  contact 
with  affairs  of  the  day,  and  his  ability  to 
share  his  interest  and  information  with 
others. 

If  this  be  true,  behind  the  library  must 
lie  a  personal  force.  This  must  be  se- 
cured, first,  through  the  personality  of 
those  who  labor  within  its  walls;  then, 
through  the  personalities  of  the  books 
themselves  that  are  ready  if  permitted,  to 
answer  every  human  need.  The  vital  con- 
nection between  these  depends  upon  the 
person  that  can  stimulate  a  love  of  books, 
or  arouse  a  feeling  for  their  need.  Are  our 
libraries  today  manned  by  such  assistants? 

The  plain  matter  of  fact  is  that  we  are 
still  over-technical.  Fpr  petty  details  in 
devotion  to  routine  and  technique,  we 
crucify  personality;  we  kill  the  love  of 
books  among  our  library  workers,  for  there 
is  no  time  to  read,  no  opportunity  to  make 
or  keep  a  real  acquaintance  with  books. 
Schemes  to  induce  others  to  read  are  con- 
stantly being  devised,  red  tape  is  ever  be- 
ing wound  around  our  system  of  details, 
professional  duties  are  allowed  almost 
brutally  to  shut  us  out  from  contact  with 
the  best  in  literature.  There  are  too  many 
meetings  to  attend;  too  many  papers  to 
write;  have  you  ever  been  obliged  to 
forego  an  open-air  performance  of  Electra 
at  your  very  door  that  would  have  brought 
interpretation  and  understanding,  because 
you  had  to  rival  Buripides  and  prepare  a 
paper  for  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion? Librarians,  alas,  take  their  work 
too  seriously,  and  too  painfully  do  their 
duty. 

"For  each  man  kills  the  thing  he  loves. 

By  each  let  this  be  heard. 
Some  do  it  with  a  bitter  look, 
Some  with  a  flattering  word." 

The  librarian  of  the  older  days  was  a 
crabbed  and  positively  forbidding  guardian 
of  books.  Then  for  a  period  of  years — 
and  there  are  traces  of  this  time  still  with 
us, — the  library  worker  had  the  attitude 
of  the  clerk,  so  important  seemed  the  de- 
tails of  library  service.  Now  we  are  ap- 
proaching  the   time   when   the   librarian 
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•liares  in  tlie  Bpirit  of  the  social  worker. 
The  one  big  blessed  thing  that  we  all  want 
to  do  (and  we  are  all  assistants  to  the 
public)  is  to  get  people  to  love  the  human 
messages  in  books,  for  "Books  are  not  dead 
things  and  do  contain  a  potency  of  life  in 
them  to  be  as  active  as  that  soul  whose 
progeny  they  were."  The  only  way  to  do 
this  is  to  make  sure  that  the  person  who 
deals  with  the  public  knows  books — is 
fairly  radiant  with  book  lore.  He  should 
not  be  a  rapt  scholar  absorbed  in  his  own 
research,  nor  on  the  other  hand  a  spirit- 
less, lifeless,  or  flippant  clerk. 

Within  a  decade  there  has  come  a 
change  in  the  tenor  of  most  library  re- 
ports, most  noticeable  within  the  last  flve 
years.  The  emphasis  is  now  largely  on 
the  myriad  things  that  are  done  for  the 
public  which  require  a  knowledge  of  books 
and  the  ability  to  use  them  for  people. 
This  new  library  service  can  only  be  car- 
ried forward  by  assistants  who  know  both 
books  and  people.  The  library  assistant 
is  now  rapidly  becoming  a  constructive 
social  worker  and  has  the  most  potent 
spiritual  forces  of  all  the  ages  at  his 
command. 

But  in  addition  to  personality  there 
must  be  education.  This  is  a  primary  re- 
quisite for  an  assistant  Nothing  can  sup- 
ply the  lack  of  knowledge.  Where  noth- 
ing is,  nothing  results.  It  is  evident  that 
our  libraries  are  recognizing  educated 
assistants. 

Mr.  Anderson  H.  Hopkins  in  his  report 
to  the  Board  of  trustees  of  the  Carnegie 
library  of  Pittsburgh,  said  in  1908.: 

"Near  the  beginning  of  the  report 
appears  a  statement  of  the  names  of  mem- 
bers of  the  staff,  in  an  arrangement  show- 
ing the  positions  that  they  occupy.  I  have 
long  felt  that  this  is  not  adequate,  al- 
though it  is  in  accord  with  the  custom  of 
large  public  libraries  in  this  country.  A 
number  of  the  members  of  our  staff  have 
not  only  academic  degrees,  but  also  de- 
grees or  certificates  from  professional 
schools,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  for  us  to  set  these  forth  in  our  state- 
ment, as  is  commonly  done  in  the  calen- 
dars of  colleges.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  work  done  by  tlie  staff  compares 
favorably  with  that  done  by  any  similar 


professional  body  and  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  well  to  take  this  step  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact" 

In  the  report  of  the  Cleveland  public 
library  for  1909  this  statement  is  made: 

"An  analysis  of  the  preparation  of  the 
various  members  of  the  staff  for  their 
work  gives  this  interesting  showing:  col- 
lege graduates,  47;  partial  college  courses, 
24;  library  school  graduates,  46." 

From  the  report  of  the  Boston  public  li- 
brary for  1909  the  following  is  quoted: 

"Three  grades  of  educational  qualifica- 
tions are  required.  The  lowest  grade, 
which  includes  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  pages,  sub-assistants,  etc,  requires 
a  training  equivalent  to  a  grammar  school 
course.  The  middle  grade  requires  qual- 
ifications equivalent  to  a  high  8<^ool 
training  and  familiarity  with  one  foreign 
language.  The  third  grade,  including 
seventy-seven  of  these  persons,  requires 
qualifications  equivalent  to  those  obtained 
by  a  college  course,  and  familiarity  with 
two  foreign  languages.  The  proper  cat- 
aloging and  classifying  of  books  and  the 
reference  work  necessary  to  aid  those  us- 
ing the  library  also  requires  in  many  posi- 
tions much  higher  qualifications  than  those 
which  could  be  obtained  by  the  ordinary 
college  course." 

Libraries  should  secure  more  assistants 
with  academic  training,  whose  minds  have 
come  in  contact  with  the  many  subjects 
that  reveal  the  past  and  interpret  the  pres- 
ent We  must  rely  on  the  colleges  for  the 
production  of  such  assistants,  that  they 
shall  come  to  us  already  knowing  the 
sweep  of  literature  on  the  library  shelves, 
already  loving  books  and  knowledge,  and 
filled  with  their  power.  Such  workers  can 
not  help  radiating  a  passion  for  books. 
They  will  make  the  library  a  living  insti- 
tution, a  center  of  glowing  personality.  Of 
some  it  can  be  said: 

"Who  reads  and  reads  and  does  not  what 

he  knows, 
Is  one  that  plows  and  plows  and  never 
sows." 

It  can  never  be  said  of  the  college  bred 
assistant  who  has  been  fired  with  the  mes- 
sage of  books  that  he  is  such  an  one,  but 
rather,  he  will  sow  day  in  and  out  that 
priceless  seed  of  the  love  of  books  in  the 
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liTing  soil  of  human  hearts.  Because  such 
workers  have  seen  the  vision,  have  walked 
in  its  light,  they  will  continue  to  make 
books  a  iMurt  of  their  daily  liying,  never 
losing  the  habit  of  systematic  reading,  de- 
spite the  routine  and  immediate  demands 
of  the  library. 

We  have  said  that  the  responsibility  for 
supplying    this    knowledge    and    love    of 

books  a  part  of  their  daily  living,  never 
answer,  however,  that  they  cannot  bring 
to  their  students  in  four  years  this  literary 
culture  if  they  do  not  come  to  college 
with  some  previous  acquaintance  with 
books;  and  that,  if  the  student  must  study 
all  the  practical,  social,  utilitarian,  and 
commercially  valuable  things  demanded 
today,  the  reading  of  books  is  crowded  out 
Is  not  then,  the  responsibility  for  awaken- 
ing the  love  of  books  for  their  own  sake 
thrown  back  upon  libraries,  and  upon  the 
book  knowledge  of  those  that  serve  within 
their  walls?  Our  book  service,  of  which 
we  have  been  boasting  for  many  years, 
ought  surely  by  this  time  to  show  results 
among  those  whom  we  have  been  serving. 
If  the  colleges  claim  that  there  are  few 
among  their  students  who  have  any  real 
knowledge  of  books,  should  not  we  count 
the  failure  partly  ours? 

And  what  is  the  reason?  The  assistant 
who  has  given  the  book  to  the  growing 
boy  or  girl  has  done  it  mechanically,  has 
done  it  as  a  clerk  has  done  it  without 
knowledge  of  its  message,  and  as  a  result 
has  failed  to  arouse  a  love  of  books,  a  love 
of  reading.  The  failure  is  in  the  library 
assistant.  We  have  substituted  for  train- 
ing in  book  values,  for  appreciation  of 
their  literary  content,  for  knowledge  of 
their  true  worth  among  assistants  a  me- 
chanical skill  in  the  handling  of  books. 

The  trained  assistant  must  ever  keep 
alert  in  himself  the  spirit  of  knowledge 
that  is  in  him.  In  this  same  spirit  and  by 
this  same  habit,  the  reading  of  trained 
members  of  the  staff  must  become  a  con- 
tagion and  quicken  the  love  of  books  in 
the  untrained.  The  library  looks  then  to 
the  trained  assistant  to  come  with  a  knowl- 
edge and  love  of  books  that  shall  be  re- 


tained as  his  birthright,  and  used  as  a 
talent  not  hid  in  a  napkin. 

Library  assistants  cannot  all  be  college 
bred.  Many  library  workers  are  recruited 
locally,  among  those  for  whom  the  library 
itself  has  been  a  university.  These  make 
up  a  large  body  of  the  assistants  who  fill 
important  positions  in  all  types  of  libra- 
ries. For  their  book  knowledge  and  love 
of  learning  the  colleges  cannot  be  held 
responsible.  The  end  desired  must  be  se- 
cured by  the  library  itself.  Bint,  by 
choosing  for  an  assistant  today  one  who 
has  appreciated  the  environment  of  books; 
second,  by  encouraging  and  aiding  him  to 
a  fuller  knowledge  of  books  through  syste- 
matic reading;  third,  by  creating  an  atmos- 
phere of  books  in  which  future  assistants 
may  grow  up. 

To  the  average  assistant  who  feels  her 
importance  because  she  is  working  in  a 
library,  librarianship  means  an  ability  to 
do  things  with  the  hand,  rather  than  with 
head  and  heart  Many  seek  a  library  posi- 
tion because  they  think  it  involves  only 
neat  and  easy  work,  having  in  mind  the 
purely  mechanical  and  technical  side, 
without  a  thought  of  its  meaning  and 
strength.  The  line  should  be  drawn  very 
sharply  between  those  who  know  books, 
can  think  about  them,  and  who  can  ex- 
press the  reason  that  is  within  them  about 
their  values,  and  those  who  only  know 
their  outside,  their  mechanical  care,  and 
the  keeping  of  their  records.  So  we  find 
the  responsibility  for  the  book  short- 
comings of  even  our  best  educated  assist- 
ants at  our  own  door. 

It  is  said  that  librarians  do  not  know  the 
great  life  interests,  the  pervading  charm 
of  music,  the  thraldom  of  art  the  abiding 
realities  of  religion,  the  solace  of  the  out- 
of-doors;  have  never  sensed  the  author's 
heart-throbs  which  have  gone  into  the 
books  they  lightly  handle,  or  gloried  in 
the  transcendent  mysteries  which  lie  in 
poetry.  How  many  library  assistants 
really  do  read  books  for  the  Joy  of  it?  In 
how  many  has  this  joy  been  killed;  in 
how  many  has  it  never  been  created?  For 
these  is  not  the  library  responsible? 
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Some  libraries  are  already  seriously  car- 
ing for  the  training  of  their  assistants. 
In  the  large  city  libraries  positions  are 
filled  chiefly  from  the  training  class  con- 
ducted by  the  library  itself  where  a  graded 
service  has  been  established  and  promo- 
tion depends  upon  examination.  But  much 
of  this  training,  like  all  library  training, 
is  of  necessity  technical  and  professional, 
rather  than  culturaL  Many  libraries  fur- 
ther report  stafC  meetings  for  general  dis- 
cussion of  library  matters,  while  a  few 
report  such  meetings  for  the  general  book 
knowledge  of  the  staff. 

From  the  Dayton,  Ohio,  public  library 
the  report  comes  that  monthly  stafC  meet- 
ing have  been  held  since  January,  1908, 
for  various  stated  library  purposes,  and 
that  the  members  contribute  anything  of 
interest  from  personal  reading  which 
would  be  suggestive  to  other  members  for 
their  own  reading,  or  helpful  to  them  in 
dealing  with  the  public.  Library  time 
is  allowed  for  these  meetings. 

In  1906,  Mr.  Dana  reported  that  mem- 
bers of  the  StafC  met  once  a  week  to 
discuss  library  matters  in  general  and  to 
have  a  report  by  one  of  the  class  on  the 
literature  of  some  assigned  subject. 
Among  the  subjects  reported  on  were, 
photography,  history  of  literature,  French 
revolution,  French  history,  travel  in  Japan, 
opera,  etc. 

In  1907,  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  Buffalo  pub- 
lic library  reports: 

"We  have  done  more  staff  training  this 
year  than  was  possible  before.  Round 
tables  are  now  held  in  nearly  every  de- 
partment, at  which  methods  and  books 
are  discussed.  To  this  we  can  trace  habits 
of  greater  carefulness  and  accuracy,  a 
more  comprehensive  view  of  the  work  as 
a  whole,  and  happier,  better  service." 

In  1908,  the  report  says: 

"The  staff  round  tables — 'the  part  of  our 
work  which  keeps  us  keen  and  alive  as  one 
member  expresses  it — have  been  held  as 
usual.  At  these  meetings  methods  of  work 
and  books  are  discussed  and  frank  talks 
upon  the  best  means  of  helping  borrowers 
are  given;  but  the  spirit  of  sympathy  and 
comradeship  which  results  from  meeting 
together  as  library  workers  and  talking 
over  the  work,  its  purpose  and  ideals,  is 
really  the  most  valuable  and  important 
result  of  these  meetings.'' 


From  Cedar  Rapids,  1905,  comes  the  re- 
port: 
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'A  meeting  of  the  staff  has  been  held 
on  Thursday  mornings  for  the  discus- 
sion of  current  events  and  library  prob- 
lems." In  1908:  "The  Thursday  morning 
hour  has  been  given  to  the  reading  aloud 
of  poems  suggested  in  Dawson's  'Makers 
of  Ehglish  poetry.'  Some  time  was  de- 
voted to  Browning  and  Milton.  New  books 
were  discussed  and  current  events  were 
considered."  In  1909:  "The  staff  has  taken 
up  the  study  of  Brander  Matthews'  'Devel- 
opment of  the  drama,'  and  has  read  sev- 
eral of  the  Greek  tragedies.  Current 
events  and  new  books  were  also  discussed. 
In  1910:  "The  weekly  staff  meetings  have 
been  continued  and  are  most  helpful." 

The    Cleveland    report   for   1910   says: 

"The  staff  round  table  continues  to  meet; 
this  year,  more  than  ever,  emphasis  has 
been  laid  upon  a  broader  and  less  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  books  on  the  part  of 
the  staff,  and  it  is  believed  that  some 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction. 
♦  ♦  •  All  this  shows  a  flexibility  of 
mind  on  the  part  of  our  staff  which  has 
made  them  grow  with  their  work.  There 
has  also  been  the  ability  of  the  older  mem- 
bers to  train  and  Inspire  younger  and 
newer  assistants." 

Constant  study  is  required  among  those 
who  have  attained  academic  distinction, 
evidenced  in  advanced  degrees,  in  record 
of  profound  research,  in  contributions  to 
learned  societies  and  Journals,  and  in  pub- 
lished monographs  and  books.  Even 
teachers  in  the  grades  must  pass  exami- 
nations to  hold  their  positions,  and  ex- 
cel in  order  to  secure  promotion.  No  one 
employs  a  physician  who  does  not  keep 
abreast  of  sclentiflc  and  medical  discover- 
ies by  graduate  courses  or  private  study; 
few  listen  long  to  a  preacher  who  does 
not  keep  in  touch  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  Can  it  be  that  the  library  profes- 
sion is  the  only  one  in  which  a  systematic 
progression  is  not  generally  demanded? 

A  deflnlte  amount  of  reading  should  be 
required  of  all  library  assistants.  They 
must  not  be  allowed  to  stagnate,  nor  to 
think  that  because  they  live  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  books  they  are  exempt  from 
reading.  There  should  be  on  the  part  of 
the  librarian  a  keener  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility for  his  assistants  and  for  their 
growth    in    the   knowledge   and   love   of 
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books.  Whether  this  ihall  be  brought  about 
through  organized  classes,  whether  it  shall 
be  through  weekly  reading  with  required 
reports,  or  whether  it  shall  be  through  the 
subtle  influence  of  the  librarian's  person- 
ality and  love  of  books  which  inspires  and 
him;  or  whether  it  shall  be  a  combination 
of  all  these,  remains  to  be  worked  out  by 
each  local  institution, — but  worked  out  it 
must  be,  unless  with  our  boasted  free 
books,  we  are  to  become  the  by-word  and 
the  laughing  stock  of  future  generations. 

We  all  acknowledge  that  the  assistant  is  a 
most  important  individual.  Have  we  looked 
well  to  his  necessary  book  qualifications 
and  to  his  continued  opportunities  for  im- 
provement while  serving  the  library?  And 
have  we  analyzed  what  these  opportuni- 
ties should  be?  We  say  frankly:  First, 
the  librarian  is  brother's  keeper  of  all  the 
assistants.  Second,  the  educated  library 
assistant  in  creating  a  love  for  books,  owes 
as  much  to  his  fellow  assistants,  who  have 
been  less  fortunate  in  the  matter  of  edu- 
cation, as  he  does  to  the  public.  Third, 
that  the  library  itself  should  become  a 
progressive  training  school  for  love  of 
books  and  reading. 

It  is  the  assistant  who  has  caught  the 
message  of  books,  who  has  heard  the 
gods  calling  him  to  celestial  heights,  who 
realizes  what  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  ex- 
pressed when  he  said  that  he  felt  like 
thanking  God  that  he  had  a  chance  to  earn 
his  bread  upon  such  Joyful  terms — ^it  is 
such  an  assistant  who  makes  the  library  a 
place  where  people  want  to  read.  And 
that  is  the  true  library  whose  books  are 
read. 

No  one  has  a  richer  opportunity  to  be  a 
public  servant  in  all  the  fine  significance 
of  that  word,  than  the  assistant  to  the 
public  in  the  public  library.  He  may  un- 
lock the  treasures  of  the  past,  for  those 
treasures  are  committed  unto  him  not 
for  keeping  but  for  sharing  freely.  This 
public  servant  may  extend  the  knowledge 
of  the  discoveries  and  innovations  of  the 
present,  and  thus  become  an  interpreter 
of  the  scholar's  message.  This  public  ser- 
vant may  match  the  answering  book  with 


the  inquiring  mind,  the  responsive  page 
with  the  hungry  soul.  This  public  ser- 
vant may  lead  out  the  spirit  of  youth, 
lift  the  burdens  of  middle  life,  may  speak 
solace  to  old  age  through  the  thoughts 
and  songs  of  poet  and  prophet,  dramatist 
and  seer.  This  public  servant  must  be  a 
great  personality,  either  an  achieved  per- 
sonality, or  a  personality  in  the  making; 
this  public  servant  must  be  a  lover  of  peo- 
ple, a  lover  of  life,  and  therefore  a  lover  of 
books. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  paper  on 
the  program  is  by  Miss  EDITH  TOBITT, 
librarian  of  the  Omaha  public  library. 
Miss  Tobitt  herself,  I  regret  to  say,  is  de- 
tained, but  she  has  sent  her  paper  and  it 
will  be  read  by  Mr.  Frank  K.  Walter,  of 
the  New  York  state  library  school. 

TYPE  OF  ASSISTANTS: 
ABILITY   TO    DISCERN    QUALITY   AND 
ESSENTIALS     OF     BOOKS    AND 
POWER  TO  GIVE  INFORMA- 
TION  RATHER  THAN 
ADVICE 

When  gathering  the  material  for  my 
part  of  this  discussion  of  "Type  of  as- 
sistants," my  inclination  turned  constantly 
to  another  wording  of  the  title,  that  is,  "the 
value  of  the  book  to  the  public  dependent 
upon  the  intelligent  discrimination  of  the 
assistant,"  so  while  I  shall  try  to  adhere 
more  closely  to  the  original  subject  than 
this  would  indicate,  I  hope  that  you  will 
pardon  me  if  I  now  and  then  talk  on  the 
second  title. 

"Efficiency  in  business"  has  received  so 
much  discussion  of  late  that  it  is  a  brave 
person  who  dares  assume  the  privilege  of 
continuing  the  subject,  but  having  seen  the 
statement  that  "the  more  books  of  the 
right  kind  are  read,  the  more  efficient  a 
nation  becomes,"  a  librarian  naturally  be- 
lieves that  the  discussion  has  no  end  but 
may  be  continued  indefinitely,  for  this 
means  not  only  a  supply  of  the  right  kind 
of  books  but  also  an  efficient  distribution 
of  these  books. 

When  speaking  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
employees  in  a  library,  it  would  seem  that 
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the  same  general  rule  would  hold  as  In 
other  occupations,  but  this  is  scarcely  true. 
The  people  who  are  served  by  an  institu- 
tion maintained  at  public  expense  exp^ct  a 
higher  grade  of  service  than  when  served 
by  the  employees  of  some  private  institu- 
tion or  business.  No  doubt,  this  is  be- 
cause a  higher  grade  of  honor  or  integrity 
is  expected  in  the  occupant  of  the  office 
which  is  maintained  for  the  public  good, 
at  the  public  expense,  than  one  which  is 
maintained  for  private  gain.  Naturally  the 
same  general  rules  regarding  adaptability, 
politeness,  industry,  and  various  other  at- 
tributes should  be  applied  to  the  occupant 
of  any  position  but  in  the  case  of  the  pub- 
lic servant  only  the  very  highest  standards 
should  be  tolerated. 

Aside  from  the  public  the  librarian's 
first  interest  should  be  in  the  employees  of 
the  library.  Again  and  again  the  state- 
ment has  been  made  to  the  effect  that  the 
"work  of  getting  the  right  book  to  the 
right  person  falls  upon  the  desk  assistant 
chiefly/'  but  as  almost  all  of  the  employees 
of  a  library  are  desk  assistants  at  some 
time  during  each  day,  it  follows  that  all 
of  the  employees  bear  almost  equal 
responsibility. 

It  would  seem  that  the  selection  of 
books  for  the  library  should  have  first  at- 
tention, but  books  are  easy  of  selection 
compared  to  employees,  and  easily  dis- 
posed of  if  not  found  to  be  useful,  while 
the  assistant  must  be  carefully  placed  in 
the  department  for  which  she  is  the  best 
fitted.  For  taking  all  of  the  valuable 
characteristics  of  all  of  the  assistants  into 
consideration,  there  are  to  be  found  as 
many  grades  of  value  as  there  are  books 
hi  the  library.  To  be  able  to  do  the  sub- 
ject of  "the  library  assistant"  Justice,  the 
writer  should  have  a  very  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  a  knowledge  gen- 
erally possessed  by  successful  teachers 
and  sociological  workers,  but  not  often  by 
the  librarian.  Such  knowledge  comes 
from  a  kind  of  experience  not  easily  ob- 
tained by  a  librarian.  It  is  more  to  a  li- 
brarian's credit  to  know  thoroughly  the 
members  of  the  staff  and  consequently  be 


Just  to  all  than  it  is  to  have  succeeded  with 
any  other  one  piece  of  work,  because  per- 
fect Justice  toward  employees  will  produce 
the  best  work  for  the  library. 

While  the  actual  work  of  getting  the 
right  book  to  the  right  person  may  fall 
chiefly  upon  the  desk  assistant,  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  is  done  emanates  from 
those  who  decide  the  policy  of  the  library. 
If  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  affairs  have 
forgotten  or  have  never  realized  that  the 
library  exists  for  the  people,  and  that  it  is 
maintained  at  public  expense  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  because  of  this  lack  of  knowl- 
edge maintain  an  attitude  of  arrogance  to- 
ward the  people,  the  assistants  will  do  the 
same.  It  is  true  that  an  indifferent  and 
unsympathetic  librarian  cannot  always 
prevent  a  capable  and  efficient  assistant 
from  doing  her  work  well,  yet  the  lack  of 
efficiency  at  the  head  will  often  dis- 
courage capable  assistants  and  will  never 
better  the  work  of  poor  ones. 

In  a  library  of  medium  size  having  thirty 
employees  or  less  it  is  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  for  the  librarian  to  keep  in 
close  touch  with  the  work  of  the  members 
of  the  staff  and  by  personal  effort  main- 
tain a  deflnite  standard,  while  in  a  large 
library  this  duty  must  of  necessity  be  de- 
tailed to  others.  But  whatever  the  means 
adopted,  every  library  must  have  a  deflnite 
standard  of  efficiency  which  bears  directly 
upon  the  service  to  the  public  and  al- 
though a  full  knowledge  of  the  technical 
details  of  the  work  of  the  library  are  with- 
out question  necessary,  a  proper  knowl- 
edge of  the  right  attitude  toward  the  pub- 
lic is  a  greater  necessity  and  should  re- 
ceive from  the  librarian  much  greater  em- 
phasis than  the  technical  side. 

The  characteristic  most  to  be  desired  in 
a  library  employee,  in  no  matter  what 
position,  is  that  of  the  self-disciplined  and 
well  trained  servant  who  understands  the 
rights  of  others  and  what  they  should  ex- 
pect of  him  in  his  position,  and  who  at- 
tempts to  respond  to  this  demand.  These 
characteristics,  if  they  exist,  are  inherent 
but  may  be  more  fully  developed  by  ex- 
perience. 
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It  may  be  well  to  try  to  outline  in  a  gen- 
eral way  what  ihould  be  expected  of  the 
ocoupantB  of  some  of  the  important  poii- 
tions  in  a  library,  for  the  final  outcome  of 
the  work  will  depend  upon  the  librarian's 
ability  to  discriminate  in  the  selection  of 
the  right  persons  to  fill  these  positions. 
For  the  children's  librarian,  the  first  re- 
quirement is  a  knowledge  of  children  and 
the  ability  to  feel  and  show  sympathy  and 
affection  without  being  sentimental.    Many 
attractions   may   be   introduced   into  the 
children's  department  but  Uie  vital  things 
are  to  know  the  children  and  the  books. 
A  mistake  in  the  appointment  to  this  posi- 
tion might  be  more  nearly  fatal  than  a 
mistake  in  any  one  of  the  other  depart- 
ments, for  the  ability  of  the  children's  li- 
brarian to  discern  intelligently  those  qual- 
ities in  a  book  which  are  right  for  the  child 
may  permanently  settle  that  child's  taste 
in  literature.    The  future  well  being  of  the 
library    often    depends    upon    the    wise 
choice  of  the  children's  librarian. 

A  knowledge  and  loye  of  people  may 
also  be  put  as  the  first  requisite  for  the 
head  of  the  circulation  department,  ex- 
tending not  only  to  the  people  who  are 
generally  called  "the  public"  but  also  to 
the  employees  of  the  library.    This  posi- 
tion may  well  be  considered  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  library,  next  to  the  librarian 
and  assistant,  for  from  this  source  the 
other  employees  will  instinctiyely  acquire 
the  standard  for  their  treatment  of  the 
public  and  obtain  their  ideas  of  what  is 
the  amount  of  knowledge  of  books  which 
should  be  expected  of  a  desk  assistant 
The  personality  of  the  head  of  the  circu- 
lation department  and  her  ability  to  be 
helpful  and  to  teach  those  in  her  depart- 
ment to  be  helpful,  can  do  more  toward 
increasing  the  usefulness  of  a  library  than 
any  other  one  characteristic.     The   em- 
ployee given  to  much  detail  is  not  gen- 
erally a  success  here.     Rather  that  em- 
ployee who,  by  strength  of  personality, 
leads  others  to  do  good  work,  is  the  best. 
The  head  of  the  circulation  department 
has  the  best  opportunity  of  any  one  in  the 


library  for  making  a  direct  path  from  the 
borrower  to  the  book. 

Scholarship,  without  question,  must  be 
considered  the  first  requirement  for  the  re- 
ference librarian,  and  if  the  public  is  to 
learn  to  have  confidence  in  the  library  as 
an  educational  institution,  no  mistake 
must  be  made  here.  But  the  scholarship 
must  always  be  allied  with  the  desire  to 
do  service. 

Frequently  the  cataloger  appears  to  the 
other  members  of  the  staff  to  be  so  far 
removed  from  direct  contact  with  people 
that  it  is  assumed  she  cannot  intelligently 
know  what  the  public  wants.  Bxcept  in 
very  rare  instances  this  is  a  mistake,  as 
has  been  proved  by  some  of  our  great 
catalogs,  the  makers  of  which  probably 
rarely  waited  upon  the  public.  It  is  the 
ability  to  put  oneself  in  the  place  of  the 
questioner,  to  have  a  sympathetic  interest 
in  the  people,  that  counts,  and  also  to  re- 
alize seriously  that  only  by  means  of  the 
catalog  can  the  public  have  a  true  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  in  the  library. 

The  same  general  rules  may  be  followed 
all  through  the  library.  Different  positions 
require  different  qualifications  and  it  rests 
with  the  librarian  to  see  that  the  employee 
fits  the  position.  If  this  is  not  done  it  will 
make  little  difference  how  good  the  collec- 
tion of  books  may  be,  the  contents  of  the 
library  will  not  reach  the  public  in  a  direct 
way.  The  library  is  what  the  librarian  and 
assistants  make  it  by  their  intelligent  use 
of  the  material  supplied. 

This  may  all  seem  very  commonplace. 
If  it  is,  then  why  have  we  not  profited 
more  by  what  we  already  know?  It  must 
be  granted  that  many  libraries  inherit  em- 
ployees who  are  not  particularly  well  fitted 
for  the  place  they  are  expected  to  fill.  The 
only  thing  to  do  in  this  case  is  to  put  them 
where  they  will  do  the  least  harm.  We 
cannot  expect  to  maintain  an  all  star  cast, 
but  by  studying  carefully  the  people  in  the 
employ  of  the  library  the  librarian  can 
generally  so  manipulate  things  that  event- 
ually the  right  person  will  be  in  the  ri^f 
place. 
The  program  makers  asked  to  have  dii 
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coBsed  "the  ability  to  discern  quality  and 
essentials  in  books."  For  this  we  must 
have  first  the  student  and  careful  reader 
who,  through  the  study  of  yarious  subjects 
la  able  to  judge  the  literature  of  those  sub- 
jects. It  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
that  library  employees  will  be  able  to  have 
a  first  hand  knowledge  of  all  classes  of 
literature*  but  all  employees  may  become 
reasonably  familiar  with  the  names  of  the 
beat  writers  on  many  subjects  and  the 
character  of  their  work.  It  is  by  means  of 
the  yarious  literary  tools  provided  and  the 
ability  to  acquire  a  more  general  knowl- 
edge of  many  subjects  by  much  reading 
that  the  library  employee  increases  in 
yalue.  In  this  particular  part  of  the  work 
the  library  assistant  gains  more  by  much 
reading  than  she  does  by  experience. 

It  is  not  my  duty  to  discuss  the  kind  or 
the  extent  of  the  education  possessed  by 
those  who  become  library  employees.  We 
all  agree  that  this  should  be  the  broadest 
and  the  most  general  possible  with  em- 
phasis placed  on  literature  and  history. 
Most  of  our  assistants  enter  the  library 
training  classes  at  the  close  of  a  high 
school  course,  and,  generally  speaking, 
librarians  do  not  expect  more  than  this  be- 
cause the  salaries  which  are  offered  will 
not  attract  people  of  higher  education. 
Therefore,  if  an  assistant  is  to  learn  to  dis- 
cern quality  and  essentials  in  books  some 
proylalon  should  be  made  by  which  this 
knowledge  may  be  acquired  in  the  library 
after  entering  as  an  employee.  Just  as 
the  librarian  is  responsible  for  the  attitude 
of  the  assistants  toward  the  public  so  are 
the  librarian  and  heads  of  departments  re- 
sponsible for  the  growth  of  the  efliciency 
of  the  employees  in  this  particular  phase 
of  library  work. 

A  standard  of  efficiency  must  be  main- 
tained along  this  line  of  education  as  well 
as  personal  treatment  of  the  public,  there- 
fbre  it  is  impossible  to  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  necessity  of  continuing  the 
education  of  the  library  employees  after 
finishing  the  work  of  the  training  class 
and  after  haying  become  an  employee  of 
the  library.    It  can  scarcely  be  considered 


adyisable  to  attempt  to  giye  much  practice 
work  in  all  departments  to  all  employees 
but  it  should  be  one  of  the  requirements  of 
the  library  that  proyision  be  made 
whereby  all  of  the  employees  in  a  depart- 
ment shall  learn  to  know  the  general 
character  and  the  yalue  of  most  of  the 
books  in  that  department. 

From  the  library  periodicals  of  Bngland 
one  may  gather  that  there  is  some  rather 
severe  criticism  of  the  assistants  in  li- 
braries, the  general  feeling  being  that  a 
lack  of  efficiency  deprives  the  public  of 
their  proper  share  of  service.  I  should 
like  to  quote  from  a  paper  by  Mr.  John 
Bar,  which  appeared  in  the  Library  world 
(vol.  13). 

"If  the  library  would  only  adopt  a  policy 
whereby  a  guarantee  could  be  had  that  the 
assistants  in  the  library  would  be  taught 
their  profession  in  a  thorough  manner,  I 
am  positive  that  the  now  prevalent  lament 
regarding  the  apathy  and  carelessness  of 
assistants  would  be  reduced  to  a  vanishing 
point,  because  from  observation,  I  believe 
that  the  assistant  is  the  product  of  his  en- 
vironment; he  is  what  the  conditions  in 
the  library  make  him.  The  policy  of  the 
library  should  be  to  provide  the  staff  with 
every  opportunity  for  improvement  in  gen- 
eral, literary,  and  technical  knowledge.  In 
order  to  meet  the  first  part  of  the  proposal, 
the  time  of  the  staff  should  be  so  arranged 
as  to  allow  a  reasonable  portion  for  private 
study  as  well  as  recreation.  And  in  order 
to  fulfil  the  latter  part—^that  relating  to 
technical  knowledge — ^the  work  of  the  li- 
brary should  be  so  organised  as  to  ensure 
that  every  assistant  shall,  in  a  series  of 
progressive  steps,  obtain  an  adequate  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  practical  de- 
tails of  librarianship." 

The  people  of  America  cannot  offer  quite 
as  severe  criticism  of  their  library  em- 
ployees as  this  would  imply  has  been  of- 
fered in  Bngland,  but  the  suggestions  re- 
garding further  education  after  entering 
the  library,  are  such  as  we  might  well 
follow. 

The  second  item  suggested  by  the  pro- 
gram makers  reads  "the  power  to  give  in- 
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formation  rather  than  advice."  This  nat- 
urally would  come  through  the  ability  of 
the  employee  to  eliminate  his  own  opinion 
and  to  put  forward  instead  the  opinions  of 
those  who  are  qualified  to  know.  Here 
again  the  employee  may,  by  much  reading, 
become  more  efficient  There  is  nothing 
so  offensive  to  patrons  of  a  free  institution 
as  to  have  unsolicited  opinions  and  advice 
offered  by  employees.  And  yet  this  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  new  employee  and  is 
prompted  not  by  conceit  but  by  a  desire  to 
be  helpful  and  to  please.  The  best  way  to 
be  helpful  in  a  library,  as  elsewhere,  is  to 
help  people  to  help  themselves.  In  this  as 
in  all  of  the  work  of  the  library  the  stand- 
ard must  be  that  established  by  those 
highest  in  authority,  and  ways  and 
methods  must  be  put  forward  whereby  the 
assistant  may  know  what  plan  she  is  to 
follow. 

The  ability  to  be  helpful  comes  by  much 
experience,  both  personal  experience  and 
the  experience  of  others.  To  quote,  "ex- 
perience is  the  force  which  makes  life  pos- 
sible .  .  .  and  books  alone  give  per- 
manence to  the  facts  of  experience." 
Therefore  to  busy  people  in  need  of  the 
experiences  of  others,  the  greatest  help 
comes  by  much  reading. 

We  may  attempt  in  every  way  possible 
to  make  general  rules  governing  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  library  staff,  and  attempt 
to  maintain  certain  definite  standards, 
both  for  the  sake  of  the  public  and  in 
order  to  keep  down  the  expense  of  main- 
tenance, but  with  all  this  we  shall  never 
be  able  to  reach  a  perfect  system,  partly 
because  many  employees  give  promise  of 
much,  but  soon  reach  the  limit  of  their 
cai»acity  and  cease  to  grow,  and  also  be- 
cause of  the  frequent  unavoidable  changes. 

There  is  some  variance  in  the  minds  of 
librarians  regarding  the  place  of  the  li- 
brary in  a  city,  but  without  discussion  we 
must  all  agree  that  first  of  all  the  free 
public  library  is  a  collection  of  books 
maintained  for  the  use  of  the  public.  In 
order  that  these  books  may  be  available 
the  employees  must  not  only  give  efficient 


service,  but  they  must  also  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  public. 

It  has  been  said  many  times  that  a  few 
books  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  and 
discriminating  employee  are  of  greater 
value  than  a  large  collection  poorly  han- 
dled. The  employees  constitute  the  medium 
by  which  the  books  reach  the  public  and 
it  rests  with  the  buyer,  the  cataloger,  the 
desk  assistant,  the  reference  librarian,  and 
the  children's  librarian  to  see  that  these 
get  into  the  hands  of  the  right  people  at 
the  right  time.  It  is  here  that  the  careful 
discrimination  of  the  librarian  and  assist- 
ants is  necessary. 

The  average  library  is  much  too  large  to 
be  well  used  by  the  public  and  the  em- 
ployees of  the  library.  In  most  libraries  of 
100,000  volumes  there  are  possibly  not 
more  than  10,000  which  are  of  real  value. 
If  the  employees  could  know  the  authors, 
titles,  and  something  of  the  contents  of 
most  of  these  it  is  quite  as  much  as  may 
be  expected.  If  the  assistant  comes  to  the 
library  with  a  reasonably  good  education 
and  something  of  a  desire  to  add  to  what 
she  has,  and  will  read  regularly  of  books 
which  are  of  general  interest  there  is  no 
reason  why  she  should  not  learn  to  dis- 
criminate quite  as  carefully  in  the  selec- 
tion of  books  for  the  individual  borrower 
as  the  assistant  who  has  made  a  special 
study  of  the  criticism  of  literature. 

No  mention  has  been  made  of  require- 
ments for  special  positions  in  a  library. 
This  can  only  be  settled  after  the  em- 
ployee has  shown  some  fitness  for  spe- 
cial work.  As  the  library  is  what  the  li- 
brarian and  assistants  make  it,  it  rests 
with  the  librarian  and  those  in  the  highest 
positions  in  the  library  to  decide  definitely 
on  a  policy,  the  result  of  which  shall  be 
prompt  and  efficient  service  from  the  time 
of  the  purchase  of  the  books  to  their  final 
distribution  into  the  hands  of  the  people. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Next  upon  the  pro- 
gram occurs  the  paper,  "The  efficiency 
of  the  library  staff  and  scientific  manage- 
ment," by  ADAM  STROHM,  assistant  li- 
brarian Detroit  public  library. 
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THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  LIBRARY 
STAFF  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
MANAGEMENT 
In  converaing  one  day  with  the  super- 
intendent of  one  of  our  local  industries 
where  the  library  is  maintaining  a  station, 
I  learned  something  of  the  many  provi- 
sions devised  by  the  welfare  department 
of  the  organization  as  conducted  by  the 
social  secretaries  of  the  company.  From 
my  tour  of  inspection  I  have  a  vivid  recol- 
lection of  attractive  dining  rooms,  an  in- 
door gymnasium  with  an  up-to-date  swim- 
ming pool,  office  or  laboratory  for  a  med- 
ical attendant  to  administer  first  aid  and 
attend  to  accidents  of  more  or  less  seri- 
ous nature,  architectural  plans,  free  of 
charge,  for  prospective  home  builders,  a 
well  selected  book  collection  of  popular 
and  technical  character,  presided  over  by 
a  representative  of  the  public  library, 
which  institution  also  arranges  for  bi- 
weekly noon  lectures  on  popular  and  in- 
structive topics.  On  my  commending  the 
humanitarian  spirit  animating  the  man* 
agement  of  the  company  the  prompt  re- 
sponse came:  "That  element  enters  only 
as  incidental  in  our  policy.  It  is  all  a 
matter  of  business.  We  must  hold  our 
organization  intact.  It  is  important  to 
retain  our  skilled  workmen  and  we  must 
make  it  worth  their  while  to  remain  with 


us." 

If  it  has  been  found  to  be  good  policy 
to  provide  for  the  contentment  and  wel- 
fare of  the  human  units  in  an  organiza- 
tion where,  after  all,  a  large  part  of  the 
day's  work  is  rather  mechanical  and  of 
fixed  standards,  how  vastly  more  impor- 
tant it  must  be  to  give  a  close,  generous 
consideration  to  the  happiness  and  com- 
fort of  the  personnel  in  a  library  system 
where  the  personal  service  is  of  par- 
amount importance,  where  the  physical 
and  mental  vitality  is  under  constant  pres- 
sure, where  improvement  in  the  day's 
work  is  always  exacted  and  where  the  re- 
sult 3rielded  to  the  individual  effort  is  un- 
certain and  often  undemonstrable. 

In  the  case  of  library  service,  humani- 
tarian regard  should  weigh  equally  with 


considerations  of  statistics  and  output,  in- 
asmuch as  library  work  is  a  service  for 
humanity  and  its  welfare.  Those  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  libraries  may 
well  remember  the  maxim  that  "as  we  do 
we  teach,"  which,  applied  to  library  condi- 
tions, may  lead  us  to  conclude  that  what- 
soever is  done  to  promote  the  happiness 
and  best  instincts  of  the  rank  and  file 
in  a  library  organization,  will  result  di- 
rectly in  instilling  in  the  public  service, 
rendered  by  them,  a  spirit  of  sympathy, 
ready  regard  of  the  rights  and  needs  of 
the  public  and  an  eagerness  to  serve  loy- 
ally. Any  library  management  conceived 
and  executed  in  this  spirit  may  be  de- 
pended upon  for  achievements  in  what 
is  really  library  economy. 

I'll  endeavor  to  formulate  some  sug- 
gestions toward  effecting  such  results  and 
I  can  harbor  but  feelings  of  satisfaction, 
should  I  be  advised  later  that  they  have 
already  been  practically  realized  in  some 
institutions. 

The  question  of  how  to  maintain  and 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  stalf  might 
well  be  approached  from  two  angles,  the 
physical  and  the  mental  conservation  of 
fbrces. 

Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick  makes  the  state- 
ment, that  "there  are  conditions  for  each 
individual  under  which  he  can  do  the 
most  and  the  best  work.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  those  in  charge  of  others  to  ascer- 
tain these  conditions  and  to  comply  with 
them." 

We  hear  so  much  in  our  day  about  scien- 
tific management  that  we  may  be  led  to 
begin  inquiring  skeptically  if  its  value  is 
not  exaggerated  in  the  interests  of  pro- 
fessional organizers,  systematizers,  etc. 

No  working  chart  for  computing  the 
energy  of  a  mental  effort  or  for  the  in- 
crease of  its  productiveness  has  as  yet 
been  devised  but  none  of  us  will  deny 
the  need  of  a  working  plan  for  the  day's 
work.    Else  we  drift. 

According  to  the  new  doctrine  as  laid 
down  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Casson,  "there  is  no 
such  thing  as  unskilled  labor,  there  is  an 
intelligent  method  for  every  accomplish- 
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ment.  Scientific  management  does  not 
mean  frenzied  production.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  individualizes  the  workman,  it 
means  the  better  ordering  of  the  work 
for  the  best  interests  of  both  individual 
and  the  service.  Consequently,  it  provides 
for  recreation  as  well  as  for  work.  It  in- 
sists that  the  individual  shall  not  sag  so 
far  down  at  the  end  of  the  day's  work 
that  he  will  not  recuperate."  This  con- 
cerns not  only  expended  energy  but  mis- 
directed energy. 

The  day's  schedule  should  be  so  arranged 
that  work  requiring  the  highest  mental 
effort  be  assigned  to  the  most  fruitful 
hours  of  the  individual,  the  work  so  dis- 
tributed that  each  individual  performs  the 
task  he  can  best  do  and  is  most  worthy 
of  his  highest  skill. 

Pride  in  the  work  under  your  hand,  the 
sense  of  doing  something  worth  while,  gen- 
erates the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  happiness 
which  reckons,  not  so  much  with  the  writ- 
ten library  regulations,  as  with  the  un- 
written law  of  the  service  to  stand  by 
cheerfully  as  long  as  needed. 

During  the  recent  years  I  spent  in  the 
Bast,  it  was  my  privilege  to  become  in- 
timately acquainted  with  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  engineers  our  country  pro- 
duced during  the  last  half-century.  One 
day  when  I  had  occasion  to  call  upon  this 
gentleman,  I  was  directed  to  proceed 
from  his  office  to  one  of  the  noisiest  de- 
partments of  his  extensive  mills.  There 
I  finally  located  him  seated  on  an  anvil, 
watching  taciturnly  the  moving  throng  of 
busy  mechanics.  I  learned  afterwards  that 
the  lifelong  habit  of  this  philosophic  en- 
gineer was  to  emerge  from  his  secluded 
office  and  enter  the  quarters  where  the 
"wheels  turn  around."  There  he  would 
in  his  quiet  manner  ask  shrewd  questions 
and  enter  into  conversation  with  any  one 
whose  task  or  skill  attracted  him.  It  is 
on  behalf  of  the  rank  and  file  in  the  li- 
brary world  that  I  draw  upon  this  recol- 
lection of  an  industrial  organization  noted 
for  its  resources  and  efficiency.  Invite 
« the  oonfidenoe  of  every  member  of  the 
staff,  welcome  suggestions,  allow  your  as- 


sistants to  voice  the  conclusions  their  ex- 
perience and  service  bring  home  to  them, 
listen  with  sympathy  to  suggestions 
prompted  by  loyalty  and  daily  pondering. 
There  are  times  when  we  may  well  fOrget 
our  official  gradings,  when  it  will  prove 
profitable  to  learn  from  the  members  of 
the  crew  how  our  theories  stand  the  test 

The  question  of  hours,  salaries  and  va- 
cations can  be  answered  only  in  a  general 
way.  The  gauge  by  which  we  examine  the 
running  of  the  human  machinery  entrusted 
to  us  should  be  read  with  sjrmpathy,  and 
we  should  set  a  pace  that  we  can  hold 
the  entire  day  or  the  working  period  of 
a  normal  life.  Speaking  for  our  own  in- 
stitution, we  adhere  to  the  42-hour  weekly 
schedule  with  provision  for  a  weekly  half- 
holiday.  Evening  work  should  certainly 
never  exceed  the  number  three  in  any  one 
week  and  personally  I'm  leaning  toward 
the  more  desirable  two  evenings  a  week. 
Where  a  special  evening  force  is  employed 
the  recommendation  of  course,  does  not 
apply. 

The  restroom  and  the  kitchenette  are 
now  so  generally  established  as  to  be 
past  the  stage  of  argument.  These  rest- 
rooms  should  be  well  equipped  and  no 
niggardly  considerations  should  stand  in 
the  way  of  making  them  neat,  airy  and 
inviting  in  order  to  afford  comfort  and 
relaxation.  The  appearance  and  atmos- 
phere of  the  restroom  should  banish  the 
dull  sense  of  drudgery  and  evoke  the  gent- 
ler side  of  life. 

The  half-holiday  and  vacation  sh3uld  be 
provided,  not  so  much  because  a  faithful 
servant  has  earned  a  rest,  but  because 
without  it  life  means  living  at  a  low  level, 
with  the  certain  resiijlt  of  deadening  one's 
faculties,  ambition  and  alertness,  whereas 
these  should  all  grow  with  one's  experi- 
ence and  work.  Certainly  a  month's  vaca- 
tion in  the  course  of  a  year  is  a  minimum 
respite  in  any  professional  activity  of  con- 
fined nature  and  mental  concentration. 
We  must  consider  the  weight  of  the  state- 
ment made  by  Luther  H.  Qulick  that, 
"growth  is  predominantly  a  function  of 
rest  and  that  the  best  work  that  most  of 
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UB  do  is  not  in  oar  offlcei  or  at  our  desks, 
but  when  we  are  wandering  in  the 
woods,  or  sitting  quietly  with  undirected 
thoughts."  Those  who  are  entrusted  with 
the  responsibility  of  superyising  the  daily 
toil  of  others  should  so  govern  that  each 
individual  remains  "master  of  his  own 
work  and  not  its  slave." 

Just  a  few  words  as  to  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation prevailing  in  the  library  profes- 
sion today.  In  so  far  as  the  city  of  De- 
troit is  concerned,  the  scale  of  wages  now 
in  operation  and  adopted  some  three  years 
ago,  was  based  on  the  salaries  paid  in 
the  public  schools  which  seems  a  fitting 
arrangement  inasmuch  as  our  public  li- 
brary is  an  outgrowth  of,  and,  as  to  ap- 
pointment of  trustees,  still  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Municipal  Board  of  Education. 
The  professional  training  and  executive 
skill  required  in  a  librarian  of  today  make 
it  seem  reasonable  that  his  or  her  com- 
pensation should  be  fairly  at  par  with  the 
salaries  paid  in  other  city  departments 
where  professional  training  is  among  the 
requisites,  such  as  Department  of  City 
Engineer,  City  Attorney,  Municipal  Mus- 
eum, Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Principal  of  a  High  School,  etc.  Our  sal- 
ary schedule  based  upon  the  schedule  ap- 
plying to  principals  and  teachers  in  our 
local  public  schools  operates  in  parts  as 
follows: 

Heads  of  departments  to  receive  the 
same    pay    as    principals    of   eight 
room  schools. 
Branch  librarians  to  receive  the  same 
pay   as    principals   of    seven    room 
schools. 
First  assistants   to  heads  of  depart- 
ments   to   receive   a    salary   corre- 
sponding with  that  of  assistants  to 
principals  of  schools.    In  the  same 
manner  the  schedule  applies  to  the 
rank    and    file,    promotions    being 
given  semi-annually,  based  on  sen- 
iority and  service  record. 
That  this  regulation  would  apply  satis- 
factorily in  other  municipalities  is  ques- 
tionable, as  may  be  deduced  from  a  state- 
ment made  by  one  congressman,  who,  in 


discussing  the  salaries  paid  the  school 
teachers  in  the  city  of  Washington  re- 
marked with  blunt  sympathy  that  "the 
policemen  were  paid  more  to  crash  the 
skulls  of  the  children  in  Washington  than 
the  teachers  were  paid  for  putting  some- 
thing Into  them." 

To  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  library 
staff  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  consider 
the  welfare  of  the  individual  during  his 
working  hours  but  to  provide  such  material 
regard  for  his  day's  toil  that  his  vitality 
and  enjoyment  of  life  may  be  conserved 
by  having  the  means  to  afford  the  neces- 
sary comfort  and  social  status  consistent 
with  our  profession. 

To  consider  the  importance  of  personal 
appearance,  neatness  in  dress  in  our  serv- 
ice with  the  public  is  simply  to  recognize 
the  point  of  view  of  the  library  patron 
whose  opinion  is  worth  while,  and  how 
are  we  to  exact  this  showing  of  "fine  front" 
if  we  do  not  defray  the  cost  thereof? 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  physiologically  un- 
sound, to  speak  about  the  mental  con- 
servation of  the  library  staff  apart  from 
its  physical  maintenance,  but  in  consider- 
ing the  former  I  would  invite'  your  atten- 
tion to  what  Mr.  P.  W.  Ooldsbury  so  aptly 
calls  "the  recreation  through  the  senses." 
Mr.  Goldsbury  remarks,  "the  importance 
of  our  understanding,  the  wide  range  of 
the  functions  of  our  senses,  the  infiuence 
of  our  surroundings  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  re-act  on  our  minds."  He  il- 
lustrates his  point  by  quoting  the  sajring 
that  "for  horses  the  hardest  road  out  of 
London  is  the  most  level  one.  There  are 
no  hills  to  climb  and  descend,  and  the 
tired  horse  has  no  chance  to  rest  one  set 
of  muscles  while  another  works.  Monot- 
ony produces  fatigue;  and  because  this 
particular  road  is  one  dead,  monotonous 
level,  more  horses  give  out  on  it  than  on 
any  other  road  leading  out  of  London." 
Irresistibly  the  moral  of  the  canvas  be- 
fore us  breaks  in  upon  our  individual 
sense  of  self-preservation  and  our  respon- 
sibility for  the  welfare  of  others.  For 
economic  as  well  as  for  humanitarian 
reasons  it  behooves  us  to  so  apportion  the 
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day's  work  that  one's  senses  are  exercised 
one  after  another  and  through  interchange 
of  duties  and  tasks,  not  only  one's  body 
but  one's  mind  Is  given  a  variety  of  exer^ 
else  and  impressions.  The  rotation  of 
duties  every  two  hours  in  departments 
where  direct  service  with  the  public  is 
given*  will,  I  believe,  be  found  to  afford 
some  relaxation  and  wholesome  change 
to  attendants  on  duty,  especially  so,  if  the 
change  afford  the  alternative  of  station- 
ary position  and  moving  about. 

We  all  know  how  one's  mind,  spirit,  aye, 
even  nerves  are  affected  by  objects  within 
our  vision,  the  feeling  of  depression  that 
benumbs  us  when  our  eyes  rest  on  dingy 
colors  and  ugly  outlines,  when  we  dwell  in 
gloomy  quarters  or  poorly  ventilated 
rooms.  Architects  and  librarians  will  find 
that  the  efllclency  of  the  human  machinery 
housed  within  the  library  walls  will  be 
maintained  at  its  best  if  beautiful  effects 
in  color  and  design  of  interior  decorations 
are  features  of  the  library  equipment,  if 
daylight  is  abundant,  furnishings  tasteful, 
atmospheric  conditions  invigorating — ^let 
us  sometimes  have  even  the  fragrance 
and  color-play  of  flowers.  The  capacity 
of  our  senses  for  higher  development  is 
nourished  by  the  stimulus  from  the  out- 
side world  which  brings  to  us,  often  un- 
consciously, mental  and  physical  refresh- 
ment and  recreation.  The  occasional  re- 
laxation in  the  day's  work  contributes  to  a 
reasonable  mental  and  physical  balance, 
even  the  occasional  conversation  during 
working  hours  may  well  be  tolerated,  cer- 
tainly any  undue  restriction  thereof  will 
do  more  harm  than  good. 

I  trust  that  in  siding  with  the  authority 
Just  quoted  and  submitting  to  you  these 
considerations  I  will  not  be  charged  with 
implying  that  "work  is  to  take  secondary 
place."  To  the  contrary: — it  is  by  con- 
sideration of  the  little  things,  by  modu- 
lating adverse  factors,  by  dealing  in  a 
common  sense  manner  with  the  conditions 
surrounding  our  physical  and  mental  field 
of  daily  toil,  that  we  may  be  able  to  re- 
store the  energy  that  we  expend  and  not 
only  maintain,  but  increase,  our  efficiency. 


Our  stock  in  trade,  our  best  assets  in 
library  work  are  the  Joy  of  the  work  and 
the  happiness  of  the  individual.  The  re- 
sponse from  each  one  of  us  to  the  call  for 
ever  more  faithful  and  efllcient  service 
will  come  with  a  hearty  good  will  if  our 
strength  be  protected — our  altruistic  vis- 
ions given  time  and  leisure  to  go  wool- 
gathering. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  It  is  well  known  to 
all  of  us  that  the  Province  of  Ontario 
has  done  notable  library  work  In  recent 
years.  Under  the  guidance  of  a  corps  of 
educational  and  library  officials  this  work 
has  been  stimulated  and  intensified.  A 
great  aid  too  in  the  work  has  been  the 
Ontario  library  association,  with  a  mem- 
bership, organization,  meetings  and  com- 
mittee work  that  correspond  favorably 
with  any  other  library  organization  any- 
where. The  conference  has  not  up  to 
this  moment  had  an  opportunity  to  hear 
in  an  official  way  from  the  Ontario  library 
association,  which  must  of  course  be 
numbered  among  the  hosts  of  this  meet- 
ing. Dr.  C.  R.  Charteris,  its  president,  is 
in  the  room,  and  the  chair  is  very  cer^ 
tain  that  the  conference  will  not  be  con- 
tent without  a  few  words  of  greeting  from 
the  president  of  the  Ontario  library  asso- 
ciation. 

Dr.  Charteris  expressed  pleasure  at 
bringing  greetings  from  the  Ontario  li- 
brary association,  saying  they  were 
backed  by  about  one  hundred  representa- 
tives from  the  province.  He  was  sure 
that  all,  whether  trustees  or  librarians 
would  return  home  with  renewed  energy 
and  endeavor  to  increase  interest  in  li- 
brary work. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  As  this  point,  la- 
dies and  gentlemen,  the  program  natur* 
ally  divides,  and  we  are  brought  to  that 
portion  of  it  prepared  by  the  Professional 
training  section  of  the  association.  The 
gavel  will  be  turned  over  to  the  chairman 
of  that  section,  Mr.  Matthew  S.  Dudgeon, 
secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  free  library 
commission. 

(Mr.  Dudgeon  takes  the  chair.) 

The   CHAIRMAN:     Those   of   us   who 
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are  Interested  directly  in  library  Bchools, 
as  well  as  those  of  you  who  are  more  in- 
directly, but  none  the  less  vitally,  inter- 
ested in  library  schools,  feel  that  we  are 
fortunate  that  the  next  subject,  "What 
library  schools  can  do  for  the  profession," 
should  be  presented  by  a  man  who  has 
not  only  seen  the  inside  of  library  schools 
as  a  student,  but  also,  as  secretary  of  a 
state  commission,  as  secretary  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  and  as  li- 
brarian of  a  public  library,  has  seen  the 
needs  of  the  library  and  has  seen  what 
the  capacities  of  the  library  school  grad- 
uate are  to  meet  those  needs.  I  will 
call  upon,  but  not  introduce,  Mr.  CHAL- 
MBRS  HADLBY,  librarian  of  the  Denver 
public  library. 

WHAT    LIBRARY    8CH00L8    CAN     DO 
FOR  THE  PROFESSION 

For  nearly  thirty  years  an  invigorating 
influence  has  come  to  library  work  through 
the  library  schools.  During  that  time  hun- 
dreds of  young  men  and  women,  selected 
for  personal  and  educational  qualifications, 
have  been  given  training  in  the  mechanics 
of  library  work  and  have  been  placed  in 
touch  with  the  best  library  thought.  As 
a  result,  fewer  libraries  have  been  con- 
verted into  laboratories  for  experimental 
work  in  technique. 

The  library  schools  have  been  commended 
repeatedly  by  this  association  and  their 
services  are  too  obvious  for  comment  In 
considering,  however,  what  they  can  do 
for  the  profession  today,  we  shall  assume 
the  role  of  the  devil's  advocate  and  en- 
deavor to  point  out  how  they  may  serve 
more  fully  in  what  they  are  doing  and 
what  they  should  do  that  perhaps  is  not 
being  done.  In  the  time  available  we 
can  do  little  more  than  summarize. 

The  first  library  school  was  founded  and 
conducted  in  connection  with  a  university 
library  and  for  several  years  at  least,  its 
curriculum  showed  the  strong  infiuence  of 
university  demands.  The  curricula  of  the 
later  schools  have  been  modified  some- 
what, but  changes  have  been  unimportant 
as  compared   to   the  traditions   retained. 


These  were  carried  from  the  pioneer  school 
lo  those  established  later  with  certain  gen- 
eral basic  principles  which  doubtless  al- 
ways will  be  kept. 

For  several  years  a  feeling  has  been 
sensed,  although  vaguely  expressed  that 
changes  and  modifications  in  library  school 
courses  were  needed.  There  have  been 
convictions  that  the  schools  were  not  as 
closely  in  touch  with  certain  growing  activ- 
ities in  library  work  as  libraries  themselves 
were  with  growing  demands  and  new  fields 
open  to  them.  These  convictions  have 
been  most  pronounced  in  the  schools 
themselves.  As  stated  by  one  library 
school  director, — **In  some  way,  the  li- 
brary school  should  train  its  students  to 
meet  the  vital  demands  that  humanity 
makes  upon  all  who  come  regularly  in 
communication  with  people."  The  aim  of 
the  school  seems  more  clearly  realized 
than  the  means  of  attaining  it,  but  ef- 
forts are  seen  in  the  shifts  and  changes 
in  curricula.  In  preparing  its  students 
to  meet  the  vital  demands  that  humanity 
will  make,  it  is  evident  the  schools  have 
concluded  this  can  best  be  done  by  ad- 
ditions rather  than  eliminations  from 
courses  of  study.  The  training  conducted 
by  the  oldest  school  began  with  a  three 
months'  course  which  in  the  second  year 
was  increased  to  seven  months  and  then 
to  two  years.  Another  school,  typical  of 
several,  has  never  increased  the  time  pe- 
riod over  one  year,  but  has  so  increased 
the  work  required  that  in  eight  and  one- 
half  months,  including  vacations  and  holi- 
days, instruction  and  examinations  are 
given  in  forty-three  subjects,  a  minimum 
of  three  hundred  and  seventy-seven  hours 
of  practice  work  is  required,  and  a  trip  of 
six  hundred  miles  in  ten  days  is  taken 
when  some  fifteen  to  twenty  libraries  are 
inspected  and  reported  on. 

In  these  crowded  courses  of  study,  the 
schools  should  be  expected  by  the  pro- 
fession to  prevent  its  ideals  from  being 
smothered  in  the  stress  of  technical  work. 
The  usual  incentive  to  enter  library  work 
comes  from  a  love  of  books  but  this  love 
will  avail  little  if  it  be  unaccompanied  by 
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a  consuming  desire  that  the  community 
also  share  it.  Qeneralities  and  pseudo- 
sentiment  concerning  ideals  have  invited 
ridicule,  but  no  librarian,  however  reticent 
or  how  unrecognized  his  actuating  prin- 
ciples may  be,  can  carry  on  his  work  suc- 
cessfully without  following  the  vision 
which  vitalizes  his  professional  life.  From 
1876  to  the  present  day,  this  association 
has  cherished  its  aims  and  our  schools  can 
do  no  greater  service  than  imparting  those 
guiding  principles  that  the  means  of  work 
may  not  become  the  end. 

No  institution  can  create  qualities  lack- 
ing in  a  student  and  library  schools  will 
concern  themselves  mainly  with  the  me- 
chanics of  library  work,  which  is  most 
difficult  to  obtain  elsewhere.  But  this 
instruction  may  either  strengthen  or 
weaken  indispensable  qualities  for  libra- 
rianship  and  the  profession  reasonably  can 
expect  the  schools  to  foster  such.  Three 
related  qualities  which  should  be  devel- 
oped in  prospective  librarians  are:  a  sense 
of  proportion  in  library  work,  initiative 
and  judgment 

When  we  consider  the  importance  of  a 
proper  sense  of  proportion,  should  we  not 
congratulate  ourselves  that  the  schools 
are  devoting  less  attention  to  a  particular 
handwriting  and  other  incidentals,  the  in- 
sistence on  which  always  seemed  to  be- 
little the  dignity  of  a  great  work.  Legi- 
bility in  a  medical  prescription  is  more 
important  than  on  a  catalog  card,  but 
medical  colleges  and  library  schools  alike 
can  concentrate  their  strength  on  more 
vital  needs. 

In  expecting  the  schools  to  develop 
initiative  and  good  judgment  in  a  student, 
it  is  not  suggested  that  students  be  en- 
couraged to  attempt  changes  in  systems 
of  classification,  cataloging  and  other  tech- 
nical processes  which  have  been  perfected 
by  the  best  library  thought  of  two  genera- 
tions. In  such  a  course  as  book  seleo- 
tion,  however,  after  general  principles  are 
presented,  cannot  students  be  thrown  more 
fully  on  their  own  judgment  and  their  prac- 
tice work  be  confined  to  evaluating  current 
publications?  Their  conclusions  could  then 


be  verified  by.  comparison  with  selections 
in  the  order  department.  A  year's  work 
confined  to  sitting  in  judgment  on  books 
from  five  to  fifty  years  old,  when  these 
books  are  known  to  be  desirable  through 
their  presence  on  the  shelves,  deadens  in- 
itiative and  judgment  and  makes  routine 
of  what  should  be  one  of  the  refreshing 
pleasures  of  the  work. 

One  of  the  profession's  needs  today  is 
more  men — ^men  whose  abilities  would 
qualify  them  for  the  highest  positions  in 
any  work,  and  these  the  library  schools 
should  attract.  While  many  of  the  most 
useful  and  talented  library  workers  are 
women,  the  fact  remains  that  the  demand 
for  good  men  far  exceeds  the  supply,  yet 
we  find  an  astonishing  shortage  in  the 
schools.  Even  the  school  most  largely  at- 
tended by  men,  reports  a  decrease  since 
the  year  1903.  More  than  one  school  has 
attracted  so  few  that  the  presence  of  a 
man  is  noteworthy  and  there  seem  to  be 
schools  connected  with  universities  where 
hundreds  of  young  men  are  preparing  for 
professional  life,  that  have  yet  to  enroll 
one  man  student. 

Should  we  not  expect  the  schools  to 
supply  more  men?  Can  they  not  co-operate 
with  the  American  library  association  in 
presenting  the  claims  and  rewards  of  li- 
brarianship  to  young  men  in  the  universi- 
ties? Not  only  would  such  presentations 
interest  both  men  and  women,  but  they 
would  help  to  dispel  many  existing  me- 
diaeval conceptions  of  library  work  which 
still  survive.  Our  shortage  in  men  can- 
not be  due  entirely  to  the  financial  re- 
turns in  library  work.  The  average  sal- 
ary of  men  in  that  work  exceeds  the  aver- 
age in  several  crowded  professions,  and 
yet  our  greatest  rewards  are  not  in  money 
returns.  Men  may  regard  the  school 
courses  simply  as  means  to  an  end,  and 
if  so,  perhaps  the  means  could  be  made 
to  appeal  more  strongly  to  men.  It  is  rash 
in  these  days  to  compare  attributes  of 
the  masculine  and  feminine  mind,  but 
may  we  venture  to  say  women,  as  a  role, 
have  more  patience  and  enjoyment  than 
men  in   work   requiring   sustained   atten- 
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lion  to  details.  Do  not  library  school 
courses,  as  now  arranged,  appeal  largely 
to  the  house-wifely  instincts  and  cannot 
courses  be  devised  for  men  who  never  in- 
tend to  fill  library  positions  where  the 
exercise  of  these  instincts  will  ever  play 
so  important  a  part  in  their  work  as  will 
problems  of  administration  and  questions 
of  library  policy.  We  shall  admit  that 
all  students  should  have  sufficient  trainmg 
in  cataloging  for  instance,  to  know  good 
or  poor  cataloging  when  met  with.  But 
personally  I  fail  to  see  why  a  man  des- 
tined for  administrative  work  should  neces- 
sarily have  to  do  expert  cataloging  in 
order  to  appreciate  it,  any  more  than  he 
would  first  have  to  write  a  book  before  his 
Judgment  in  book  selection  for  his  library 
could  be  relied  on. 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  library  has 
undergone  phenomenal  development  in  its 
relations  with  other  educational  and  so- 
cial forces.  Today  we  must  co-operate 
not  only  with  the  public  school,  but  with 
the  social  settlement,  the  juvenile  court, 
and  various  other  special  municipal  activi- 
ties. The  profession  should  expect  the 
schools  to  provide  their  students  with  a 
working  knowledge  of  what  the  relations 
of  a  library  to  these  activities  should  be, 
what  methods  employed  bring  best  results 
and  what  some  of  the  problems  and  possi- 
bilities are  from  such  relations.  And  most 
Important  of  all,  the  schools  should  be 
expected  to  provide  candidates  for  library 
work  with  a  proper  appreciation  at  least 
of  the  importance  of  the  library's  public 
relations  in  general.  No  mastery  of  tech- 
nique or  high  endeavor  greatly  avails  if 
the  library's  public  relations  be  not  han- 
dled intelligently  and  skillfully.  Rules 
and  regulations  are  but  the  written  creeds 
of  institutions  in  the  details  of  loaning 
books,  but  back  of  all  of  them  are  the 
great  unwritten  laws  and  principles  of 
procedure,  more  important  than  all  the 
printed  regulations  in  existence.  Great 
policies  in  public  relations  are  being  tried 
and  tested  today  and  light  on  them  should 
be  focused  through  the  schools  so  pros- 
pective  librarians   can    see    ahead   more 


clearly.  Questions  of  relations  with  the 
public  are  confronting  all  who,  in  the 
words  quoted  before,  have  to  meet  the 
vital  demands  that  come  through  constant 
communication  with  people.  In  the  Public 
service  magazine  of  April,  1912,  under  the 
heading  "Public  relations — ^the  vital  prob- 
lem," the  following  is  taken  from  the  presi- 
dent's address  before  the  Illinois  Associa- 
tion of  Qas  Manufacturers: 

"Slowly  probably,  but  surely,  the  ma- 
jority of  owners  and  operators  of  public 
utilities  are  coming  to  the  realization  that 
the  most  important, — ^the  most  vital  sub- 
ject with  which  they  have  to  deal  in  the 
management  of  their  properties  today,  is 
that  of  public  relations.  It  used  to  be 
that  the  man  who  could  put  the  most  gas 
in  the  holders  at  the  lowest  cost,  or  could 
generate  the  most  power  at  the  electric 
or  street  car  plant,  was  the  most  impor- 
tant in  the  whole  organization. 

"It  is  difCerent  now.  The  basis  of  organi- 
zation has  changed  and  the  man  who  has 
made  a  study  of  public  relations — ^the  man 
who  can  create  and  conserve  the  public 
good  will  is  given  the  reins  of  control." 

But  should  a  man  wish  to  make  a  par- 
ticular study  of  the  library's  public  rela- 
tions before  he  is  compelled  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  accompanying  them, 
he  may  have  difficulty.  One  school  makes 
provision  for  special  students,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  extra  work  each  additional 
student  makes  on  the  faculty,  it  is  often 
impossible  to  enter.  Admission  depends 
on  available  desk  room  and  on  condition 
that  the  regular  classes  are  not  so  large 
as  to  occupy  the  entire  time  of  the  faculty. 

The  theory  at  present  seems  to  be, — 
give  every  student  a  little  of  everything 
he  may  need,  as  the  process  of  forgetting 
whfit  he  will  not  use  is  easier  than  the 
work  of  acquiring  it  should  he  need  it. 
We  therefore  see  men  destined  for  con- 
trol of  large  libraries,  women  planning  for 
positions  as  catalogers  in  university  libra- 
ries, candidates  for  small  public  institu- 
tions, those  who  will  specialize  in  biblio- 
graphical work — ^all  of  them  differing  in 
natural    inclinations,    special   preliminary 
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training  and  professional  aims  in  library 
life,  being  introduced  to  forty-three  phases 
of  library  work,  with  instruction  in  all 
of  them  varying  from  2  to  101  hours,  ac- 
cording to  the  subject,  with  at  least  377 
hours  of  practice  work  and  a  library  trip 
— through  all  of  which  the  student  emerges 
in  eight  and  one-half  months,  possibly 
somewhat  bewildered  by  the  process  but 
groping  for  the  ladder  up  which  he  is 
determined  to  climb. 

Cannot  the  schools  do  the  greatest  serv- 
ice to  the  student  and  to  the  profession 
by  abandoning  the  plan  of  putting  all  stu- 
dents through  the  same  square  hole?  In- 
stead of  giving  a  little  of  everything,  can- 
not the  school  give  much  of  what  the  stu- 
dent will  use  and  nothing  of  what  he  can 
dispense  with  or  what  can  be  got  easily 
outside  of  the  school?  Cannot  the  courses 
be  simplified  somewhat  to  permit  this? 
Entrance  examinations  are  conducted  early 
in  June  for  admission  to  the  school  in  Sep- 
tember. Cannot  a  study  of  the  history  of 
libraries,  the  history  of  books  and  print- 
ing, the  reading  of  library  literature  on 
publishing  houses  and  other  non-technical 
work  be  required  of  the  student  during  the 
intervening  three  months?  The  literature 
would  gladly  be  provided  by  libraries  over 
the  country  and  the  three  months'  reading 
and  intelligent  observation  in  the  library 
by  the  student  before  beginning  his  tech- 
nical training  would  be  advantageous. 
Three  months'  acquaintance  and  observa- 
tion of  the  student  by  the  librarian  would 
make  his  recommendations  valuable  to 
the  school. 

But  school  courses  as  at  present  out- 
lined cannot  be  made  sufficiently  fiezible 
to  provide  specific  training  for  specific 
work.  Therefore,  cannot  the  schools  di- 
vide the  instructional  field  between  them 
and  concentrate  their  individual  efforts  on 
special  lines.  This  division  of  work  is 
done  most  successfully  by  libraries  in  large 
cities. 

Such  a  division  would  have  several  ad- 
vantages. A  man  loving  responsibility  and 
the  management  of  affairs  could  secure  a 
maximum  of  definite  training  for  admin- 


istrative work  and  a  minimum  of  work 
less  important  in  his  professional  career. 
A  woman  under  appointment  as  head  of  a 
small  public  library,  would  receive  a  max- 
imum of  training  for  this  work  and  a  min- 
imum in  the  methods  and  features  of  work 
in  a  college  library.  One  of  promise  as 
a  cataloger  would  receive  a  maximum  of 
technical  training  made  possible  through 
a  minimum  of  time  and  effort  required  in 
studying  the  problems  of  a  children's  li- 
brarian. 

The  objection  can  be  raised  that  neither 
the  school  nor  the  student  can  determine 
his  future  work  and  therefore  a  minimum 
number  of  hours  in  as  many  as  forty- 
three  subjects  is  preferable  as  a  founda- 
tion. But  in  these  general  courses  as  out- 
lined today,  there  is  a  great  preponderance 
of  work  in  certain  lines.  In  speaking  of 
the  time  devoted  to  cataloging,  one  school 
director  said,  "There  is,  however,  much 
reason  for  this,  as  a  large  number  of  the 
graduates  become  catalogers  and  many 
others  enter  positions  where  a  knowledge 
of  cataloging  is  essential." 

We  shall  agree  that  an  expert  knowl- 
edge of  cataloging  is  essential  in  many 
positions,  but  has  not  the  large  number 
of  graduates  from  this  school  who  have 
become  catalogers,  been  due  partly  at  least 
to  the  fact  that  twice  the  time  in  school 
was  devoted  to  this  work  than  to  any 
other,  the  aggregate  equaling  the  com- 
bined hours  of  seventeen  other  branches. 

The  fact  that  one's  special  training 
largely  determines  one's  field  of  work,  is 
seen  in  another  library  school  where  a 
maximum  of  children's  work  is  made  pos- 
sible by  a  minimum  in  some  other  depart- 
ments. The  result  is  that  of  the  148  grad- 
uates of  this  school,  107  were,  last  year, 
engaged  in  children's  work,  principally  as 
heads  of  departments.  The  remaining  41 
graduates  were  represented  in  other  fields 
of  library  work. 

The  division  of  the  field  between  the 
various  schools  would  have  another  ad- 
vantage of  the  student  At  present,  a 
school's  geographical  location,  or  its  en- 
trance requirements  largely  decides  a  stu- 
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dent  in  selecting  a  schooL  But  would  it 
not  be  better  if  the  student's  selection 
were  based  on  what  the  school  could  offer 
in  special  lines  of  work. 

It  may  be  thought  that  a  prospective  stu- 
dent lacks  the  self-knowledge  to  determine 
his  qualifications  for  special  work.  Many 
students  have  and  more  should  have  li- 
brary experience  before  schools  are  en- 
tered and  these  will  know  their  intentions 
and  qualifications.  Bren  if  an  occasional 
mistake  were  made,  the  student  still  would 
have  instruction  in  the  various  lines  of 
library  work. 

In  the  school  referred  to  before*  the  41 
graduates  who  are  not  filling  positions  for 
which  special  training  was  given,  are  suc- 
cessfully occupying  positions  of  honor  and 
responsibility  in  other  library  fields. 

Again,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
makes  no  exception  to  library  work,  and 
with  a  division  of  the  field,  a  student  could 
receive  the  fullest  training  in  the  work 
for  which  there  was  the  greatest  demand. 

In  conclusion',  the  profession  should  not 
expect  the  schools  to  turn  out  finished 
products.  Librarianship  is  not  merely  a 
process.  It  is  also  a  habit  of  mind — an 
attitude  towards  public  affairs  which  seeks 
activity  through  the  medium  of  books. 
But  in  inculcating  the  principles  toward 
this  attitude,  the  profession  must  rely  and 
can  rely  with  confidence  on  the  schools. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  paper  Just  present- 
ed, and  other  phases  of  the  subject,  will  be 
discussed  by  Mr.  William  H.  Brett  of  the 
Cleveland  public  library. 

Mr.  BRBTT:  My  good  friend  Mr.  Hadley 
lias  stated  so  clearly  the  problems,  the  pur- 
poses and  the  difficulties  of  the  library 
school,  and  I  am  so  heartily  in  accord  with 
80  much  that  he  has  said,  that  I  regret  that 
I  must  differ  from  some  of  his  conclusions. 
In  considering  these  questions  we  must  bear 
In  mind  that  a  majority  of  the  students  are 
in  schools  giving  only  a  one  year's  course, 
and  only  a  minority  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  able  to  attend  the  schools  giving  courses 
of  two  or  more  years.    Now,  the  problem 
and  the  difficulty  in  a  one  year  school  is  to 
arrange  a  course  of  study  which  shall  be 


best  for  students  entering  school  with 
widely  differing  preparation,  some  with, 
others  without,  library  experience,  and  with 
differing  aptitudes,  abilities,  ambitions  and 
plans  for  the  future.  To  arrange  a  course 
which  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  such  an 
aggregation  of  students  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem. 

The  criticisms  on  the  work  of  the  schools 
in  the  paper,  seem  to  be  mainly,  first,  that 
too  much  of  the  routine  work,  the  technical 
work,  is  unnecessary  for  those  who  may  be 
so  fortunate  in  the  future  as  to  fill  ad- 
ministrative or  other  important  positions, 
in  which  they  will  not  need  to  do  sudi  work, 
and  that  routine  work  of  that  sort  tends  to 
deaden  those  more  important  things,  sense 
of  proportion,  initiative.  Judgment,  ability 
to  deal  with  the  larger  problems  of  life. 
While  I  fully  agree  as  to  the  importance  of 
these  things,  I  believe  there  is  little  occtr 
sion  to  fear  that  a  solid  technical  course 
will  lessen  these  qualities  in  any  one  who 
is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  them  in  any 
eminent  degree.  It  seems  to  me  that  those 
qualities  are  rather  the  gift  of  God  to  their 
fortunate  possessors  than  the  work  of  the 
library  schools.  My  own  conviction  is  that 
whether  it  be  had  in  the  first  year  pf  one  of 
the  larger  schools,  or  in  a  school  giving  a 
one  year  course,  a  definite,  solid  basis  of 
technical  training  is  an  absolutely  essential 
foundation  for  good  library  work.  I  believe 
that  any  specialisation  in  library  work 
should  be  built  on  such  a  foundation.  Just 
as  specialization  in  law,  in  medicine  and 
in  the  technical  professions,  is  based  on  a 
general  professional  training. 

We  should  have,  I  think,  in  our  library 
training,  the  opportunity  for  specialising 
when  the  students  are  ready  for  it,  but  I 
believe  that  whatever  position  one  is  to  oc- 
cupy, whatever  work  in  the  library  one  may 
be  fortunate  enough  to  do,  the  solid,  gen- 
eral training  of  one  year  in  a  library  school 
is  none  too  much  as  an  introduction  and 
basis.  So  that  I  believe  that  specialization 
in  a  one  year  course  is  not  desirable,  even 
if  it  were  practicable,  which  it  is  not  for  at 
least  two  reasons:  The  time  is  too  short 
and  the  expense  too  great  Such  a  sugges- 
tion  reminds   me  of  something  which   I 
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heard  President  Elliot  of  Harvard  say  once 
upon  a  time  at  a  meeting  of  school  superin- 
tendents, on  the  subject  of  enriching  and 
broadening  the  course  in  grammar  schools. 
He  argued  in  a  very  strong  and  interesting 
way  for  greater  freedom  for  the  brighter 
child  to  pass  along  more  rapidly  by  means 
of  special  instruction.  It  was  answered  in 
various  ways  by  the  school  men,  but  to  me 
the  answer  was  very  clear,  namely,  that 
what  Harvard  university,  with  one  instruc- 
tor for  eight  or  nine  students,  could  do  is 
not  practicable  in  grade  schools  with  one 
instructor  for  fifty  students. 

So  any  attempt  to  specialize  in  a  one  year 
course  would  require  an  increase  of  cost 
for  instruction  greater  than  the  result  would 
be  likely  to  Justify.  An  important  co-opera- 
tion has  been  at  various  times  suggested 
and  discussed  as  follows:  If  the  courses  of 
the  one  year  schools  could  be  so  closely  ap- 
proximated to  the  first  year's  work  in  the 
larger  schools  that  students  having  com- 
pleted the  one  year's  course  might  after- 
wards, if  able  to  meet  the  requirements, 
complete  their  work,  specializing,  if  they 
chose,  in  the  second  and  third  years'  work 
of  the  larger  schools,  this  would  seem  a 
perfectly  feasible  and  desirable  thing. 

Another  co-operation  which  I  think  would 
be  of  great  value  might  be  arranged  with 
the  colleges  if  they  would  give  credit  for 
work  in  the  library  school.  A  large  part  of 
the  work  in  the  library  school,  such  as  book 
selection,  the  subject  headings,  classifica- 
tions, the  use  of  reference  books,  and  some 
other  subjects,  have  a  definite  and  high  ed- 
ucational value,  equal  I  believe,  we  may 
fairly  say,  to  that  of  the  average  value  of  the 
college  curriculum.  If  the  college  would  be 
willing  to  give  credit  for  a  fair  share  of 
this  work,  the  student  might  by  some  over- 
time work,  graduate  from  college  and  from 
a  library  school  giving  one  year  courses, 
in  four  years,  or  by  adding  another  year, 
fi*om  college  and  a  two  year  library  school. 
This  would,  of  course,  require  co-operation 
through  the  course.  In  one  instance  such  a 
co-operation  has  been  planned  and  will  be 
put  into  operation,  the  college  proposing 
to  give  a  credit  of  six-tenths  of  one  year  for 
one  year's  work  in  the  library  school.  The 


initiative  In  that  case  came  from  the  col- 
lege. It  is  true  as  we  all  know  that  we  are 
trying  to  secure  for  the  service  a  prepara- 
tion in  college  and  in  library  school  which 
is  out  of  proportion  to  the  salaries  paid. 
This  is  the  inevitable  condition  of  a  new 
profession.  Adequate  recognition  will  not 
be  given  to  a  profession  until  it  has  by  long 
service  demonstrated  its  importance,  nor 
will  individual  members  receive  adequate 
salaries  until  they  prove  their  efficiency. 
This  is  as  true  in  the  library  as  it  is  in 
business.  In  business  salaries  are  usually 
based  on  the  proven  value  of  services  al- 
ready rendered.  No  young  man  in  a  mer- 
cantile house  is  likely  to  receive  a  salary 
in  1913  larger  than  he  has  shown  his  ability 
to  earn  in  1912.  In  other  words,  the  man 
or  the  woman  who  grows  in  business  rela- 
tions must  keep  the  work  ahead  of  the  sal- 
ary. Keep  the  work  away  beyond  the  com- 
pensation and  the  compensation  will  fol- 
low it  along  even  though  it  may  not  over- 
take it 

To  bring  about  the  best  results  the  library 
schools  should  co-operate  with  each  other 
and  with  the  colleges  to  bring  up  and  main- 
tain high  standards  and  to  insist  on  a  good, 
solid,  general  and  technical  foundation,  up- 
on which  specialization  may  be  built 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  am  not  sure  but 
that  there  should  have  been  a  second  pa- 
per, upon  the  subject  of  "What  the  li- 
brary schools  can  not  do  for  the  profes- 
sion." I  wonder  if  it  has  ever  occurred 
to  you  that  a  medical  school  confines  a 
student  for  four  years  before  he  is  per- 
mitted to  go  at  large.  I  wonder  if  you 
have  ever  put  to  yourselves  the  question, 
how  many  medical  students,  in  their  first 
or  second,  or  third,  or  fourth  year  after 
graduation,  you  have  been  ready  to  em- 
ploy in  vital  matters  in  your  own  ftun- 
ily.  I  am  quite  sure  that  were  any  of  the 
young  ladies  here  seeking  to  employ  a 
lawyer  in  a  breech  of  promise  suit  against 
any  of  the  young  men,  they  would  not  go 
to  the  law  graduate  in  the  first  year  of 
his  experience.  It  seems  to  me,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  not  surprising  at  all  that 
we  do  not  find  in  the  library  school  grad- 
uate, during  the  early  years  of  his  actual 
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work,  all  the  business  ability,  the  diplo- 
matic qualities  and  the  personality,  book 
knowledge  and  tact  that  we  might  expect. 
We  cannot  do  everything  in  one  year,  I 
think  we  all  agree.  What  we  do  wish  to 
know,  and  what  we  welcome  very  defi- 
nitely, I  am  sure,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  schools,  is  that  you  let  us  know, 
in  any  way  possible,  what  we  can  do  that 
has  not  been  done. 

The  discussion  will  be  carried  on  fur- 
ther by  Mr.  Bdwin  H.  Anderson,  of  the 
New  York  public  library. 

Mr.  E.  H.  ANDERSON:  I  find  myself 
in  such  general  agreement  with  Mr.  Had- 
ley's  excellent  paper  that  I  fear  I  can  do 
little  to  stir  up  interest  by  discussion. 

His  point  that  in  the  first  library  school 
the  influence  of  the  university  library  was 
too  marked  and  that  university  demands 
have  had  too  much  influence  on  the  curri- 
cula of  all  schools,  seems  to  me  well  taken. 
It  is  only  natural  that  it  should  be  so;  but 
since  most  of  the  schools  are  now  directly 
connected  with,  or  closely  related  to,  pub- 
lic libraries,  I  think  their  courses  of  in- 
struction are  more  and  more  losing  the 
marks  of  university  influence.  This  in- 
fluence should  still  hold  with  the  schools 
connected  with  universities.  But  these 
schools,  it  seems  to  me,  should  frankly 
specialize  and  prepare  students  for  uni- 
versity library  work. 

Mr.  Hadley  very  properly  emphasizes 
the  need  for  more  men  students  in  the 
schools.  I  am  sure  all  the  existing  schools 
are  glad  to  have  as  many  good  men  as 
they  can  get.  The  difficulty  seems  to  be 
to  flnd  enough  men  of  the  right  sort  who 
are  sufficiently  interested  in  library  work 
to  take  a  course  of  formal  training  for  it 
If  the  schools  could,  as  Mr.  Hadley  sug- 
gests, co6perate  with  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  in  presenting  the  claims 
and  rewards  of  librarlanship  to  young  men 
in  the  universities,  I  think  the  results 
would  Justify  the  effort.  I  would  suggest 
therefore  that  the  A.  L.  A.  Committee  on 
professional  training  consider  this  sugges- 
tion and  arrange  to  act  upon  it  as  soon  as 
possible.     There  is  a  crying  demand  for 


more  men  from  the  schools.  The  only 
remedy  for  the  present  condition  is  to  in- 
duce more  men  of  the  right  sort  to  enter 
the  schools.  Mr.  Hadley  has  suggested 
one  method  of  accomplishing  this.  An- 
other and  more  direct  method  is  for  li- 
brarians themselves  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  young  men  of  the  right  sort  the 
opportunities  which  the  schools  open  to 
them  for  professional  library  work.  I 
think  the  heads  of  the  schools  will  agree 
with  me  when  I  say  that  in  general  their 
best  students  are  those  who  are  sent  to 
them  by  librarians.  Now  if  these  same  li- 
brarians would  make  a  special  point  of 
urging  upon  educated  young  men  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  school  training,  both  the 
schools  and  the  profession  would  proflt  by 
it.  Nothing  is  so  effective  as  personal  sug- 
gestion and  explanation;  and  a  librarian 
who  likes  his  work  should  have  little  dif- 
flculty  in  arousing  the  interest  of  univer- 
sity men  of  his  acquaintance  who  are  not 
attracted  by  the  older  professions. 

Mr.  Hadley  seems  to  think  that  much 
of  the  instruction  in  the  schools  at  present 
is  wasted  upon  one  "destined"  for  admin- 
istrative work.  The  difficulty  is  to  tell 
when  a  man  or  a  woman  is  destined  for 
work  of  this  sort  The  inclination  for  it 
is  not  always  accompanied  by  the  neces- 
sary qualiflcations.  How  are  we  to  de- 
termine who  is  destined  for  administrative 
work  and  who  for  work  of  another  sort? 
A  student  might  enter  a  library  school  ex- 
pecting to  prepare  for  administrative 
duties  and  flnd  after  a  term's  study  that 
he  preferred,  or  was  better  fltted  for,  some 
other  kind  of  work.  Personally  I  can  say 
that  few  of  the  things  I  studied  at  the  li- 
brary school  have  proved  useless  to  me  in 
administrative  work. 

Mr.  Hadley  makes  one  suggestion  which 
has  often  been  under  discussion  in  library 
school  alumni  associations,  and  which  I 
happen  to  know  was  very  seriously  con* 
sidered  by  the  faculty  of  one  library 
school  some  flve  years  ago.  This  sugges- 
tion is  that  the  schools  provide  courses  of 
instruction  in  general  library  administra- 
tion for  those  who  look  forward  to  admin- 
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istrative  positions.     Most  of  the  schools 
have  lectures  each  year  from  librarians  of 
various    sorts   of    libraries — ^large,    small, 
public,  university,  etc.,->in  which  they  are 
asked  to  tell  in  general  terms  how  their 
libraries  are  administered.    The  question 
is,  can  the  schools  go  further  than  this? 
Is  there  a  science  of  administration  which 
can  be  taught?    The  qualities  needed  for 
administrative  work,  library  or  other,  are 
the  gift  of  the  gods,  not  of  the  schools. 
The  schools  can  give  the  students  a  flrst- 
hand  knowledge  of  the  various  phases  of 
library  work,  and  this  is  important    But 
they  cannot  give  breadth  of  view  to  a 
mind  naturally  narrow;  nor  can  they  en- 
dow the  student  with  personal  force  and 
poise,  tact,  savoir  faire,  sympathy,  a  sense 
of  justice, — in  a  word  with  gumption.  Now 
a  course  of  formal  instruction  in  admin- 
istrative gumption  is  one  that  no  librarian 
with  any  gumption  would  attempt  to  give. 
The  whole  school  of  life  is  devoted  to  this 
course,  and  few  degrees  are  conferred.  He 
would  be  a  god-like  instructor  indeed  who 
could  impart  to  his  students  the  gifts  of 
the  gods  as  developed  and  perfected  by  the 
great  school  of  experience.    Anything  less 
than  the  thunders  of  Sinai  would  be  an  in- 
adequate introduction  to  such  a  course. 
What  I  am  trying  to  emphasize  is  that  the 
essential  qualities  for  administrative  work 
are  too  general  and  intangible  to  be  taught 
formally    in    any    kind    of    school.      The 
schools    cannot    give    their    students    a 
knowledge  and  love  of  books;  these,  for 
the  most  part,  they  must  bring  with  them. 
Neither  can  they  give  them  a  knowledge  of 
life.    Are  they  not,  therefore,  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  restricted  to  teaching 
chiefly  the  technique,  I  had  almost  said 
the  mechanics,  of  library  work?    A  knowl- 
edge of  the  technique  is  necessary  to  the 
administrator;  but  the  ability  to  make  the 
best  use  of  this  technique  is  a  natural  en- 
dowment developed  by  experience  and  en- 
vironment through  the   course  of  years. 
Have  we  any  right  to  expect  a  library 
school  to  provide  more  than  a  small  part 
of  that  experience  and  environment?    Are 
we  not  asking  of  the  library  schools  what 


no  other  profession  expects  from  its  spec- 
ial schools?  Do  we  get  our  bankers  from 
business  colleges,  or  the  managers  and 
presidents  of  our  railroads  from  schools  of 
engineering? 

Some  one  has  said  that  knowledge  is  the 
material  with  which  wisdom  builds.  The 
library  schools  can  impart  a  knowledge  of 
library  methods.  They  can  hardly  teach 
the  wise  use  of  those  methods.  They  can 
suggest  and  illustrate  it;  but  courses  of 
instruction  in  administrative  wisdom  are,  I 
fear,  an  iridescent  dream. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  This  subject  is  open 
to  discussion  if  there  is  any  one  who  feels 
moved  to  contribute  to  our  wisdom. 

Mrs.  BLMBNDORF:  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  put  in  one  straw  from  the  outside  world 
to  show  that  other  technical  concerns  are 
taking  up  this  point  of  view  also.  One 
of  the  great  universities  is  about  to  es- 
tablish a  technical  school.  They  have 
called  to  the  aid  of  the  faculty  three  men 
very  high  in  the  technical  world,  all  of 
them  having  attained  great  practical  suc- 
cess. Those  three  men  have  agreed  in 
recommending  to  the  faculty  that  they  re- 
duce the  technical  hours  in  the  schools, 
as  compared  to  other  technical  schools, 
and  devote  more  time  to  the  humanities. 

Dr.  BOSTWICK:  May  I  say  just  a 
word  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  is 
interested  in  the  product  of  the  library 
school,  as  making  use  of  that  product? 
I  do  not  think  this  point  has  been  al- 
luded to  at  all  this  morning,  which  is  my 
excuse  for  intruding  it  upon  you  for  a  mo- 
ment 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  value  of  li- 
brary schools  as  selectors,  which  it  seems 
to  me  is  very  great  transcending  even, 
perhaps,  their  great  value  as  trainers.  I 
know  a  great  many  persons  who  use  li- 
brary school  students,  who,  if  they  were 
asked  why  they  preferred  one  library 
school  to  another,  would  say  it  was  not 
because  the  training  in  that  school  was 
so  much  better,  or  because  the  Instruc- 
tors in  that  school  were  so  much  better, 
but  simply  because  they  always  got  be^ 
ter  people  from  that  library  sphooL  Why? 
Because  those  persons,  who  exist  In  great 
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numbers,  who  are  congenitally  unfit  to 
become  librarlanB,  are  not  allowed  to  get 
into  such  schools,  and,  K  they  do,  they 
are  not  allowed  to  graduate.  Conse- 
quently, if  you  choose  graduates  of  those 
particular  schools  you  are  always  sure  of 
getting  good  persons.  Therefore,  I  re- 
gard the  selective  function  of  a  library 
school  as  extremely  valuable.  No  matter 
how  good  the  training  you  give,  no  mat- 
ter how  good  the  instructors  you  have, 
if  you  allow  people  in  your  schools  who 
are  unfitted  for  library  work,  your  prod- 
uct will  be  worth  little. 

Miss  RATHBONE:  The  cap  that  Mr. 
Hadley  has  constructed,  fits  so  well  that  I 
could  not  forbear  putting  it  on.  I  want  to 
assure  you  all,  however,  that  its  conical 
shape  is  not  the  result  of  inheritance  but 
of  evolution.  The  curriculum  of  the  par- 
ticular school  I  have  the  honor  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  has  been  a  growth,  and  a 
growth  very  largely  made  up  from  sug- 
gestions, the  solicited  suggestions,  of  its 
own  graduates  who  have  worked  in  the 
library  field.  Subjects  have  been  added, 
others  have  been  omitted,  others  have 
been  reduced  in  time  given  to  them,  ac- 
cording as  our  students  have  found  in 
their  practical  work  that  they  needed 
things  they  did  not  get,  or  that  certain 
things  that  we  gave  them  were  not  of  the 
greatest  practical  value.  Again  and  again 
we  have  sent  out  circular  letters,  and  have 
requested  in  personal  interviews,  the 
frankest  possible  criticism  from  our  grad- 
uates of  the  preparation  that  they  re- 
ceived in  the  school.  I  have  seen  a  great 
many  such  letters,  and  have  talked  with 
a  g^reat  many  people.  I  must  confess, 
however,  that  I  have  never  yet  had  the 
criticism  from  any  of  the  graduates  that 
too  much  time  was  devoted  in  the  school 
curriculum  to  cataloging.  That  criticism 
may  come,  and  when  it  does  we  shall  be 
glad  to  meet  it,  but  I  have  not  yet  hap- 
pened to  receive  it. 

One  other  point  I  want  to  make,  and  that 
is  that  I  think  the  libraries  depend  upon 
library  schools  for  general  assistants. 
That  is  one  reason  why  a  one  year  school, 


I  think,  should  give  all  of  its  students  ex- 
perience in  all  of  the  difTerent  departments 
of  library  work,  because,  though  after  they 
go  out  into  the  field,  some  become  cat- 
alogers,  some  children's  librarians,  some 
reference  librarians,  and  a  few,  adminis- 
trators of  large  libraries,  the  average  grad- 
uate that  goes  out,  three-fourths  of  our  prod- 
uct certainly  goes  at  first  into  a  public  li- 
brary as  a  general  assistant.  The  heads  of 
such  libraries  want  assistants  who  can  go 
one  week  into  the  children's  room;  who,  if  a 
shortage  occurs  in  the  reference  room, 
can  be  put  there;  and  if  in  the  meantime 
the  work  has  piled  up  in  the  cataloging 
department,  can  be  transferred  from  the 
children's  room,  or  the  reference  depart- 
ment, to  that  department  I  think  that 
kind  of  all-round  instruction,  and  the  fiex- 
ibility  that  results  from  it,  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  assets  that  the  trained  li- 
brarian can  take  with  him  into  general 
library  work. 

Dr.  HILL:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  first 
place,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Brett  if  he 
will  give  us  the  name  of  the  college 
which  is  allowing  the  library  course  to 
be  taken  as  part  of  the  rating. 

Mr.  BRETT:  It  is  the  College  for 
Women  of  the  Western  Reserve  univer- 
sity of  Cleveland,  and  the  school  that  co- 
operates with  it  is  the  Western  Reserve 
library  school. 

Dr.  HILL:  In  the  second  place,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  note  in  Mr.  Hadley's  pa- 
per which  attracted  and  arrested  my  at- 
tention, related  to  men,  naturally.  Now, 
I  want  to  say  that  as  mere  men  we  are 
not  afraid  of  ansrthlng,  we  are  not  afraid 
that  we  are  going  to  be  crowded  out  of 
the  library  profession  by  our  women 
friends,  but  we  are  looking  around  to  see 
that  we  do  not  get  crowded  too  much; 
and  this  subject  of  bringing  into  the  pro- 
fession more  men  and  better  men — al- 
though I  would  say  to  the  ladies  that  there 
are  a  good  many  good  men  among  us 
still  available, — ^was  taken  up  by  the 
American  Library  Institute  last  fall,  and 
presented  very  clearly  by  Dr.  Dewey.  He 
said  in  a  paper  which  was  submitted  to 
the  Institute  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
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American  Library  Association  to  inters 
est  the  universities  so  that  the  work  of 
our  association  might  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  students,  and  that  we 
ought  to  arrange  to  have  lectures  given 
by  librarians  at  the  various  universities. 
I  became  interested  in  this  subject  and 
last  winter,  talking  with  a  president  of 
one  of  the  Eastern  universities,  asked  if 
such  lectures  would  be  acceptable.  He 
said  that  he  would  be  very  glad  as  presi- 
dent of  that  university  to  extend  an  invi- 
tation to  the  library  association  to  send 
representatives  there  to  place  before  stu- 
dents the  advantages  of  the  library  pro- 
fession, and  to  carry  on  a  course  which 
woul^  enable  interested  students  to  di- 
rect their  work  along  library  lines.  He 
said,  further,  that  he  had  no  doubt  but 
what  every  college  and  university  In  the 
land  would  welcome  such  co-operation. 
Such  being  the  feeling  of  the  president 
of  one  university,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  time  for  the  committee  named  by  Mr. 
Anderson  to  take  some  active  measure 
to  have  the  country  divided  in  such  way 
that  librarians  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
various  universities  will  arrange  to  lec- 
ture before  the  students.  I  think  the  mat- 
ter should  be  given  immediate  attention. 
Miss  KELSO:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
made  a  study  also  this  last  winter,  not 
with  college  presidents,  but  with  certain 
members  of  the  graduating  class  of  Co- 
lumbia university  and  Harvard  university. 
In  the  dogma  expressed  here  it  seems  to 
me  you  treat  the  university  graduate,  who 
has  had  four  years'  earnest  study,  as  if 
he  were  in  kilts,  and  the  girl  in  short 
skirts.  Those  men  and  women  have 
wrested  from  the  college  tradition  the 
right  to  say  what  they  are  going  to  do,  in 
their  Junior,  if  not  their  sophomore  year, 
and  to  come  out  after  their  graduation 
from  economical  and  sociological  courses 
and  to  be  presented  to  the  curriculum  you 
have,  is  little  short  of  absurd.  Go  to  the 
professors  at  the  head  of  the  economics 
departments  of  our  universities,  men  or 
women,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  their 
students  have  known  for  two  years  what 
they  were  going  to  be.    I  know  several 


undergraduates  that,  before  their  gradu- 
ation, had  opportunities  of  national  im- 
portance, as  executive  secretaries,  to  go 
in  and  organize  a  national  office.  To  ask 
those  fellows,  who  have  been  taking  vol- 
unteer practice  work,  as  numbers  of  them 
do,  in  health  department  work,  in  tubercu- 
losis and  a  thousand  and  one  things,  to 
go  and  take  up  this  library  school  cur- 
riculum,— they  will  not  Bring  an  under- 
graduate who  is  in  his  senior  year  to 
talk  to  you;  go  to  the  professor  at  the 
head  of  one  of  these  departments  and  ask 
him  to  send  you  a  young  woman  or  a 
young  man  to  talk  to  you  about  what  the 
aims  of  their  classes  and  fraternities 
have  been. 

I  do  believe  there  is  a  way  out,  and 
that  is  to  admit  frankly  that  the  library 
schools  can  select,  as  Dr.  Hill  has  well 
said,  and  send  students  to  the  libraries 
for  the  trying-out  process,  and  above  all 
to  have  the  library  association  show  very 
much  more  interest  and  attention  to 
what  the  library  schools  are  doing.  And 
I  can  say  to  you,  as  an  old  librarian,  that 
you  are  reaping  what  it  seemed  to  me 
was  a  whirlwind  sowed  some  years  ago. 
Tor  a  long  time  past,  and  when  we  first 
had  the  schools,  we  shut  the  door  on  the 
possible  entrance  of  politics  into  libra- 
ries,— ^a  very  serious  menace,  as  we  all 
know.  We  all  rushed  forward  and  talked 
about  the  library  school,  and  if  a  com- 
munity had  a  man  or  woman  who  could 
fill  the  place,  who  had  special  literary 
ability,  had  been  well  educated  and  was 
proved  to  have  some  executive  ability,  we 
all  roared,  "You're  lost  if  you  don't  take 
some  one  who  has  gone  through  a  library 
school  training."  You  know  we  did.  And 
the  poor  old  committee  succumbed  and 
got  a  library  school  candidate.  We  can- 
not prepare  librarians  unless  we  relate 
them  to  the  great  field  of  human  en- 
deavor and  social  affairs  to  which  the 
library  belongs,  if  it  is  used  in  a  proper 
way,  and  we  must  find  other  means  in 
the  library  association  to  evolve  some  sys- 
tem to  afford  the  trying-out  process. 

Mr.    WALTER:    Although    we    get   at 
the  matter  from  different  points  of  view. 
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[  am  quite  certain  that  Miss  Rathbone, 
Miss  Kelso  and  I  are  in  exact  accord  on 
some  points.  One  is  in  the  recognition 
of  the  real  responsibility  for  the  curricula 
of  library  schools.  The  library  school 
courses  are  what  they  are  because  the 
libraries  want  them  so.  Miss  Kelso  may 
probably  not  be  quite  so  familiar  with  the 
special  demands  of  libraries  as  those  who 
are  on  library  school  faculties  are.  A 
great  demand  exists  at  present  along  two 
lines.  The  most  frequent  demand,  I 
think,  is  for  college  or  university  gradu- 
ates, who  are  masters  of  every  branch  of 
library  technic,  and  who  possess  as  well 
a  wide  and  extensive  knowledge  of  aL 
subjects,  which  will  make  them  valuable 
in  varied  lines  of  work  and  in  different 
departments;  in  other  words,  universal 
specialists.  This  demand  comes  repeat- 
edly from  the  smaller  libraries  and  not  in- 
frequently from  the  larger  ones.  The  li- 
brary school  is  forced  in  many  ways  to 
make  a  concession  to  that  demand  and  to 
teach  many  things  rather  than  a  few  spe- 
cialties. I  am  not  sure  that  the  conces- 
sion is  always  as  great  or  as  harmful  as 
has  been  asserted,  and  one  reason  why  I 
am  not  so  sure  of  this  is  because  I  have 
been,  studying  the  curricula  of  several 
schools  of  philanthropy  (whose  practical 
character  has  Just  been  commended)  in 
order  to  make  some  improvements  in  a 
proposed  course  in  the  institution  with 
which  I  am  connected,  and  the  differ- 
ences in  the  general  plans  of  the  two 
kinds  of  schools  are  so  far  from  being 
radical  that  we  have  been  able  to  take 
over  many  of  their  specialized  ideas  and 
put  them  in  our  curriculum,  with  so  little 
change  that  I  defy  you  to  find  where  the 
joints  are. 

Another  demand  is  for  real  specialists 
to  put  in  charge  of  special  departments 
of  large  libraries.  I  believe  that  demand 
is  growing.  But  you  must  remember,  if 
you  are  going  to  have  them,  that  two 
things  are  necessary.  If  you  want  special- 
ists trained  in  different  subjects,  you  must 
give  them  time  to  get  their  training  and 
you  must  pay  them  enough  to  attract  them 
and  to  keep  them  when  you  get  them. 


In  an  engineering  school  you  have 
lengthy  courses  full  of  engineering  tech- 
nic,  because  you  demand  engineers. 
No  good  school  would  cut  out  that  tech- 
nic  simply  because  you  needed  an  engi- 
neering student  in  your  technology  de- 
partment and  couldn't  afford  to  wait  or 
to  pay  for  a  graduate.  Why  should  we 
have  to  stop  doing  what  experience,  and 
the  experience  of  years,  has  proved  nec- 
essary, what  most  of  the  people  who  go 
out  of  the  library  schools  say  is  neces- 
sary— why  should  we  cut  out  general  sub- 
jects simply  because  of  a  temporary 
or  limited  demand  for  short-cut  semi- 
specialists?  You  do  not  give  time  to 
prepare  specialists.  You  are  prone  to 
send  in  a  letter  on  Saturday  saying  you 
must  have  a  man  in  charge  of  a  special 
department  next  Tuesday,  that  he  must 
be  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  best  techni- 
cal schools  of  the  country  and  that  he 
must  also  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
library  technic.  At  present  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  enough  demand  for  those 
people  to  attract  many  of  them,  because, 
these  specialists,  in  most  cases,  are 
obliged  to  come  into  general  library  work 
and  to  keep  in  general  work  until  the  spe- 
cial positions  for  which  they  are  particu- 
larly fitted  become  vacant  or  are  created. 

I  believe  thoroughly  in  the  missionary 
spirit.  I  believe  every  librarian  ought  to 
have  in  him  the  spirit  of  St.  Francis,  to 
enable  him,  if  need  be,  to  go  barefoot  and 
get  along  with  almost  no  food  at  all,  but 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  right  of  the  pub- 
lic to  demand  that  he  work  for  a  salary 
so  small  that  he  must  wear  the  habit  and 
eat  the  food  of  St.  Francis.  If  you  ex- 
pect to  find  these  exceptional  men  you 
must  pay  for  them  and  have  places  ready 
for  them.  You  cannot  expect  the  impos- 
sible. The  question  of  technic  is  a  seri- 
ous one  but  it  is  not  going  to  be  solved 
entirely  by  omissions  and  short  cuts. 

I  might  also  say  that  the  institution 
with  which  I  happen  to  be  connected  de- 
pends very  largely,  so  far  as  the  changes 
in  its  curriculum  are  concerned,  on  the 
suggestions  of  the  people  who  have  gone 
out  from  the  school  and  who  are  working 
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in  libraries,  and  it  often  plans  its  courses 
in  accordance  with  what  they  suggest,  as 
the  result  of  their  own  experiences.  What 
is  more, — and  I  am  not  speaking  for  our- 
selves only,  for  similar  conditions  exist 
in  other  schools — in  this  way  we  have 
(among  others)  the  experience  of  more 
than  thirty  men  and  women  who  are  at 
the  head  of  libraries  in  cities  of  the 
United  States  in  either  the  first  or  the 
second  class. 

Mr.  JOSBPHSON:  It  may  well  be  that 
the  present  library  schools  cannot  train 
both  librarians  and  assistants;  and  per- 
haps, in  consequence,  we  must  have  two 
kinds  of  school,  one  school  for  assistants 
and  one  for  librarians.  However  that 
may  be,  either  school  must  teach  bibliog- 
raphy, and  by  that  I  mean  the  knowledge 
of  the  records  of  books  and  the  art  of  de- 
scribing books,  so  that  the  one  who  reads 
the  description  may  know  what  the  book 
is.  Description  includes,  of  course,  not 
only  cataloging  but  classification  and  an- 
notation as  well. 

I  would  like  to  supplement  Mr.  Strohm's 
paper  in  one  particular.  I  think  it  would 
be  well  if  chief  librarians  would  do  some- 
thing to  encourage  the  continuation  of 
professional  studies  among  the  members 
of  their  staffs,  particularly  among  the 
younger  members,  both  those  who  come 
from  library  schools  and  those  who  do 
not  We  cannot  expect  them  to  study  too 
hard  after  a  full  day's  work,  but  I  think 
in  most  cases  we  would  find  that  such  en- 
couragement would  be  appreciated.  The 
assistants  who  are  ambitious  to  go  for- 
ward would  be  willing  to  spend  a  couple 
of  hours  a  week  on  further  studies,  and 
it  might  not  be  entirely  out  of  the  way  for 
the  library  to  allow  some  time  for  such 
work. 

Mr.  GEORGE:  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
our  discussion  to-day  a  means  of  practical 
relief  has  been  missed  by  each  of  the 
speakers,  and  that  is  that  the  ordinary, 
customary  method  of  universities  be 
adopted  by  these  library  schools,  and  in- 
stead of  attempting  in  a  year's  time  to  is- 
sue a  diploma  of  doubtful  value  at  best, 
as   representing   anirthing   in    parUcular, 


they  should  adopt  the  certificate  plan, 
and  allow  their  course  to  extend  over  a 
sufficient  time  to  guarantee  something; 
have  their  courses  divided  up  in  such  a 
way  that  a  certificate  will  represent 
something  definite  to  those  of  us  who  want 
to  use  library  school  students.  It  seems 
to  me  in  that  way  we  can  get  some  prac- 
tical value  from  the  schools  and  get  ef- 
ficient aids  and  assistants  in  the  library 
service.  The  great  difficulty  about  the 
whole  thing  is  that  most  library  school 
graduates  lack  a  sufficient  background  and 
there  is  not  time  in  one  year's  course, 
naturally,  for  them  to  acquire  anything  of 
that  kind,  or  an  experience  that  can  be  of 
practical  value  to  us.  I  merely  throw 
this  out  as  a  practical  hint,  because  I  have 
been  waiting  for  it  to  come  from  some  of 
the  speakers.  By  having  a  certificate 
covering  part  of  the  ground,  either  cata- 
loging or  some  other  branch  of  library 
service  undoubtedly  we  would  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  recognize  that  as  an 
authoritative  guarantee  from  the  schools, 
rather  than  a  diploma  that,  as  I  say,  is 
doubtful  at  best  as  representing  anything, 
because  of  the  varying  courses  and  re- 
quirements of  the  different  schools. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  discussion  the 
session  adjourned. 

FOURTH  GENERAL  SBSSIOS 
(Monday,  July   1,   9:30  a.   m.) 


Dominion  Day  Program 

Dr.  James  W.  Robertson,  C.M.G.,  took 
the  chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Ottawa  local 
committee,  and  called  the  meeting  to  or- 
der. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Tour  president  has 
in  her  genial  and  successful  way  insisted 
that  the  acting  chairman  of  the  local  com- 
mittee should  preside  on  this  occasion. 

Of  most  men  one  might  say  when  they 
are  forty-five  they  are  middle^tged  and 
mature.  This  is  the  forty-fifth  anniver^ 
sary  of  the  birth  of  this  Dominion;  and 
Canada  is  still  but  a  youth,  a  sturdy,  grow- 
ing, promising  youth  among  the  nations. 
She  is  a  people  of  great  heritages,  of 
lofty  aspirations  and  of  fine  ideals,  and 
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AS  in  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  &  son 
r  of  herself.  He  will  speak  to  us 
oming. 

WILFRID  LAURIER:*  Though  I 
do  claim  whatever  to  be  here  on 
resent  occasion,  still  if  my  presence 
I  platform  can  further  convince  our 
san  visitors  how  welcome  they  are 
:8t  us,  I   can   assure   them   that   I 

have  traveled  many  and  many  a 
lUe  to  swell  the  greeting  with  the 
ad  hand  of  the  Canadian  govem- 
wd  the  Canadian  people.  Welcome 
re,  not  only  for  the  good  work  in 
you  are  engaged,  not  only  for  the 
etual  labors  which  are  your  daily 
>n,  but  also  because  whenever  you 
>ur  borders,  and  whenever  the  Can- 
members  of  this  association  cross 
lorders,  you  and  they  are  real  mis- 
les  of  peace,  apostles  of  civiliza- 
iid  those  visits  tend  further  to  im- 
our  relations,  to  dispel  old  preju- 
ind  to  make  us  appreciate  the  bless- 
f  the  peace  which  hath  prevailed 
tn  your  country  and  my  country  for 

a  hundred  years. 

I  take  advantage  of  the  present 
unity  to  remind  you  of  the  fact, 
has  been  twice  already  brought  to 
ttention,  that  to-day  is  the  national 
f  of  Canada.  We  celebrate  our  na- 
holiday  on  the  first  of  July,  you 
ite  yours  on  the  fourth  of  July, — 
le  resemblance  goes  no  further, 
ay  you  celebrate  on  the  fourth  of 
icalls  the  fact  that  your  forefathers 
led  and  violently  tore  asunder  the 
ich  had  bound  them  to  the  mother- 
I  think  I  can  call  upon  your  mem- 

confirm  that  history  attests  that 
tep  was  not  taken  lightly,  that  it 
le  heart  strings  of  many  and  many 
se  who  signed  the  Declaration  of 
ndence,  but  that  it  was  forced  upon 
t>y  the  vicious  policy  that  was  fol- 
toward  the  colonists  by  the  British 
ment 

history  is  a  very  difCerent  one.  The 
at  we  celebrate  in  Canada  recalls 
ilence.     On  the  contrary   we  cele- 

cd  only  in  {muI. 


brate  the  day  when  the  authorities  of 
BiUgland,  King,  Lords  and  Commons,  de- 
livered unto  us  a  charter  of  union,  of  lib- 
erty and  of  local  independence.  Thus  at 
the  very  start  our  courses  were  cast  in 
different  directions.  You  are  a  republic, 
we  are  a  monarchy.  We  have  kept  the 
old  monarchy  of  England.  As  to  the  mer- 
its of  respective  forms  of  government,  re- 
publican institutions  or  monarchical  insti- 
tutions, I  would  not  say  a  word  on  this  or 
any  other  occasion,  because  this  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  be  an  idle  speculation. 
We  know  that  the  form  of  government  is 
after  all  a  matter  of  indifference;  we 
know  that  there  must  be  a  virtue  in  re- 
publicanism, and  we  Canadians  are  here 
to  testify  that  in  the  monarchy  of  Eng- 
land there  is  as  ample  liberty  as  there  is 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  not  excepting 
even  the  American  republic. 

Proud  as  I  am  to  say  that  you  have  your 
democratic  institutions,  we  are  blessed 
with  institutions  more  democratic,  and  we 
have  what  Abraham  Lincoln  called  the 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
by  this.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  that  the 
people  never  make  mistakes.  I  speak  for 
my  country,  not  for  yours.  But  speak- 
ing for  my  country,  I  would  say  that  at 
that  we  must  not  be  surprised  nor  angry, 
because  it  is  an  attribute  of  mankind, 
after  all,  to  err. 

Though,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  as  I 
have  told  you,  our  lots  have  been  dist 
apart,  though  you  are  one  country  and 
we  are  another,  still,  after  all,  we  can  say 
with  some  pride  *  that  we  have  been 
friends,  and  better  friends  we  ought  to 
be.  Men  there  are  in  this  country,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  who  are  rather  afraid 
of  you  American  people.  They  believe 
that  you  have  some  hostile  design  upon 
us;  and  some  of  your  men  have  perhaps 
harbored  that  thought  themselves.  But 
if  these  views  are  scattered  amongst  some 
of  my  countrymen,  they  have  not  at  all 
scared  me;  I  have  no  fear  at  all  of  the 
American  people.  I  am  not  afraid  of 
contact  with  you.  I  would  not  be  afraid 
to  trade  with  you,  to  sell  to  you  and  buy 
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from  you,  because  I  believe  that  after  all, 
proud  as  you  have  reason  to  be  of  your 
own  nation,  we  Canadians  are  Just  as  good 
as  you  are. 

But,  if  we  oannot  trade,  if  we  cannot 
sell  and  buy, — and  I  would  not  enlarge  on 
this,  because  I  would  perhaps  trespass  on 
politics, — if  we  cannot  trade  and  buy  from 
one  another,  at  least  we  can  exchange 
ideas,  sentiments,  principles,  and  this  is 
the  very  thing  which  you  have  been  do- 
ing in  Canada  during  this  last  week.  To 
this  nobody  can  object.  Ideas  and  princi- 
ples can  travel  freely  across  the  line,  and 
I  believe  that  everybody  would  be  all  the 
better  for  this  interchange.  So  I  have  no 
fear  whatever  that  there  should  be  an  ab- 
sorption of  this  country  by  your  country. 
And  may  I  say  what  is  my  own  ideal? 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  greater 
future  for  Canada,  and  for  the  United 
States.  You  have  your  problems  and  we 
have  enough  of  our  own  problems.  We 
can  afford  to  share  the  continent  and  we 
can  be,  you  Americans  and  we  Canadi- 
ans, the  pioneers  of  a  new  civilization,  a 
civilization  representative  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  We  can  give  to  the  world 
this  example  of  friendship  without  hesita- 
tion and  with  perfect  confidence  in  one 
another.  The  bane  of  Europe  to-day  is 
militarism.  All  the  nations  of  Europe  are 
distrustful  of  one  another;  they  spend 
one-half  their  income  for  war,  in  mili- 
tary preparation  one  against  the  other. 
Thank  heaven,  on  this  continent,  we  never 
think  of  war  with  one  another.  We  have 
the  longest  frontier  that  separates  two 
nations,  and  I  thank  Gk>d  there  is  not  a 
fortress  to  be  found  upon  it,  nor  a  gun 
nor  a  cannon  to  frown  across  it  This 
is  the  example  which  we  give  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  It  is  certainly  an  achieve- 
ment of  which  we  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud;  and  when  you.  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, come  over  to  our  country,  as  you 
have,  you  are  further  instilling  the  truth 
of  that  sentiment,  and  my  last  word  to 
you  will  be,  as  the  first  Come  again, 
come  often,  and  the  more  often  you  come 
the  more  cordial  and  warm  will  be  the 
welcome. 


President  BLMENDORF:  I  am  qui$e 
certain  that  this  audience  would  be  un- 
willing that  some  reply  should  not  come 
from  itself.  May  I  ask  Mr.  R.  R.  Bowker, 
whom  I  see  in  the  box,  to  reply  for  the  au- 
dience? 

Mr.  BOWKER  said,  that  as  he  rose  to 
propose  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
members  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation a  vote  of  thanks,  he  wished  to 
express  the  equal  gratification  of  our 
fellow  members  that  we  have  received 
the  hospitality,  so  unbounded,  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Canada,  and  especially 
that  we  had  been  thus  welcomed  by  the 
man  whose  presence  personifies  and 
whose  name  is  a  ssmonym  not  only  for  his 
own  party  but  for  United  Canada.  He 
said  the  United  States  members  took  only 
one  exception  to  what  he  had  said,  and 
that  was  that  they  used  the  word  "Amer- 
ican" in  a  broader  sense  than  he.  The 
American  Library  Association  means,  not 
the  United  States,  not  Canada,  but  both. 
We  have  no  United  States  library  asso- 
ciation. We  may  almost  hope  that  there 
shall  be  no  Canada  library  association, 
but  we  hope  that  Ontario,  with  its  library 
association,  will  be  the  pioneer  to  lead  its 
sister  provinces  into  the  fellowship  and 
affiliation  in  which  our  other  associations 
stand  in  the  American  library  associa- 
tion. 

The  speaker  said  it  was  not  only  In 
the  brilliant  and  eloquent  pages  of  Park- 
man  that  the  history  of  the  two  sister 
nations  was  interwoven;  that  a  man  from 
Wobum,  Massachusetts,  was  the  first  to 
see  what  the  site  of  Ottawa  meant;  that 
our  own  Thwaites  had  brought  anew  to 
life  the  deeds  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  and 
early  explorers,  and  that  Miss  Plummer 
had  personally  conducted  many  thousands 
of  boys  and  girls  of  the  children's  rooms 
through  Canada  with  her  "Roy  and  Ray." 

Mr.  Bowker  said  he  supposed  we  did 
not  rightly  recognize  Canadian  writers  in 
the  United  States  libraries  because  they 
were  so  thoroughly  a  part  of  English  lit- 
erature, and  that  it  would  be  very  grate- 
ful if  some  one  so  good  as  Mr.  Hardy,  the 
secretary  of  the  Ontario  library  associa- 
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tion,  could  before  the  close  of  the  meet- 
IngB  give  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Canadian 
writers. 

"It  is  a  significant  coincidence  that  on 
this  very  day  there  goes  into  operation 
throughout  the  British  Bmpire  a  law 
which,  if  not  for  the  first  time,  as  least 
most  explicitly,  recognizes  the  relation- 
ship of  the  several  Bnglish  nations  to  the 
motherland,  for  the  new  copyright  code 
which  to-day  goes  into  operation  states 
in  so  many  words  that  the  self-goyemlng 
dominions  of  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand  and  South  Africa 
may  adopt  the  imperial  act,  or  modify  it 
to  meet  their  own  Judicial  process,  or  leg- 
islate independently.  It  is  interesting  to 
some  of  us  that  this  recognition  should 
be  so  explicitly  made  in  the  field  of  let- 
ters." 

In  closing,  tl^e  speaker  proposed  that 
we  express  our  thanks  to  our  Canadian 
brethren,  our  hosts  who  have  been  so  hos- 
pitable, by  a  rising  vote. 

Amid  hearty  applause  the  entire  audi- 
ence arose. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Before  it  became 
necessary  for  Dr.  Otto  Klotz,  who  was 
and  is  chairman  of  the  local  committee, 
to  be  absent  from  the  city,  I  had  agreed 
to  deliver  an  address  to  the  convention 
on  Conservation  in  Canada.  The  time 
having  come,  on  the  program,  for  that 
event,  I  propose  now  to  tell  you  a  little 
of  what  we  in  Canada  are  doing  to  con- 
serve the  best  we  have. 

CONSERVATION  OF  CHARACTER 

We  are  all  concerned  for  the  good  name 
of  our  community,  for  its  reputation  and 
its  character.  Most  of  us  are  concerned 
for  the  welfare  of  our  nation,  for  its 
place  of  honor  and  infiuence  and  power 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Canada 
is  one  of  the  youngest  among  the  self 
governing  peoples.  It  is  only  forty-five 
years  since  we  became  a  Dominion,  and 
we  begin  only  now  to  find  ourselves  as  a 
nation.  A  people  who  gain  self-govern- 
ment become  in  reality  a  nation  only 
when  they  are  animated  by  some  domi- 
nant purpose  to  preserve  their  ideals  by 


further  achievement  The  preservation 
of  whatever  we  have  found  to  be  worthy 
in  the  past, — ^the  good,  the  true,  and  the 
beautiful, — ^by  using  them  in  everyday 
life  for  further  accomplishment  and  at- 
tainment,— that  is  conservation.  There 
have  been  rotations  of  nations  and 
of  civilizations  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
as  there  have  been  rotations  of  crops  on 
the  fields  of  the  farm.  This  year's  crop 
is  for  its  own  harvest  and  also  to  prepare 
the  land  for  the  crop  to  follow  it  The 
far  foresight  which  peers  thoughtfully 
into  eternity  while  planning  for  to- 
morrow is  also  a  part  of  conservation. 

In  common  use  the  word  "conservation" 
becomes  a  bland  and  comprehensive  ex- 
pression into  which  we  put  all  our  scat- 
tered convictions  and  aspirations  and 
gropings  after  what  is  best  for  the  largest 
number  of  people  for  the  longest  stretch 
of  time.  It  took  on  a  new  meaning  when 
Theodore  Roosevelt  used  his  megaphone 
on  it  And  because  it  is  an  omnibus  with 
room  always  for  one  more, — ^for  one  more 
idea,  one  more  suggestion,  one  more  pol- 
icy, it  becomes  mightily  popular. 

The  first  concern  of  conservation  is 
necessarily  with  natural  resources,  but  it 
does  give  a  significant  purpose  to  all  the 
activities  of  a  nation  and  of  an  individual. 
The  large,  inclusive  aim  of  Canada  in 
conservation  is  that  Canada  shall  be 
great  in  the  character  of  her  people,  great 
enough  to  match  the  matchless  heritage 
that  has  come  to  her  in  blood  and  ideals, 
in  possessions  and  institutions,  in  oppor- 
tunities and  obligations.  Canada's  con- 
tribution to  humanity  in  a  large,' uplifting 
way  will  be  in  the  perfection  by  a  com- 
posite people,  diverse  in  origin  of  race, 
language  and  religion, — ^the  perfection  by 
such  a  people  of  the  finest  of  all  fine  arts, 
the  fine  art  of  living  happily  and  pros- 
perously together,  while  working  with  in- 
telligent skill  and  unfiiltering  will  for 
ends  believed  to  be  for  the  common  good. 
These  large  ends  include  the  improvement 
of  the  material  and  social  setting  of  every 
home,  the  refinement  of  the  inherited 
Quality  of  life  of  every  child  and  the  ref- 
ormation  from  generation  to  generation 
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of  the  habits,  standards  and  ideals  of  the 
people.  All  to  the  end  that  we  may  find 
satisfactions,  large,  broad  and  lasting, 
through  invigorating  labor,  social  service 
and  abiding  good  will  amongst  ourselves 
and  also  extended  to  all  our  neighbors. 

Let  me  give  you  a  very  brief  glimpse, 
merely  an  indication,  a  suggestion,  here 
and  there,  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 
First  of  all,  a  word  on  what  we  have  in 
possessions  to  conserve;  then  a  glimpse 
or  two  of  what  we  are  doing  with  our  es- 
tate; afterwards  a  glance  at  what  we  are 
seeking  for  ourselves;  and  finally  a  look 
in  on  what  we  stand  for  as  a  young 
people  among  other  kindly  and  compet- 
ing nations. 

On  What  We  Have 

We  have  a  great  deal.  Never  before  in 
the  history  of  the  race  did  seven  millions 
of  people  have  such  a  heritage  come  into 
their  free  possession.  Half  a  continent 
wide  and  a  whole  continent  long, — that  is 
our  estate.  We  are  happy  in  the  setting 
of  our  national  life.  A  very  brief  survey 
of  what  it  means  to  us  and  what  it  is  in 
Itself  must  suffice  this  morning.  Who 
knows  it?  I  hear  people  speak  of  Canada 
as  a  red  patch  on  the  map,  as  a  stretch 
of  prairies  where  wheat  grows,  as  the 
northern  fringe  of  the  glorious  free  re- 
public of  the  United  States.  These  hardly 
shed  a  candle  power  of  light  on  our  es- 
tate. '  Half  a  continent  wide  and  one-sixth 
of  the  way  around  the  globe!  If  Burope 
were  eleven  in  area,  we  are  twelve,  and 
much  of  it  habitable,  destined  to  be  the 
setting  of  fine  homes  of  a  robust  people. 

Let  us  take  Canada  in  four  areas,  in 
thousand-mile  stretches.  We  can  afford 
to  speak  of  ourselves  in  those  dimensions. 
A  thousand  miles  in  from  the  Atlantic, — 
where  else  do  you  find  a  better  place  for 
homes  for  a  dominant  people  whose  pur- 
pose it  is  to  pull  up  by  strength  and  in- 
telligence and  justice  and  good  will,  and 
not  to  crush  down  and  hold  back?  Dom- 
inant because  the  human  race  can  be  at 
its  best  in  physique,  in  endurance,  in 
tenacity,  in  capacity,  in  aspiration,  where 
apple  trees  grow  in  beauty  and  bounty 


and  the  summer  air  is  full  of  the  fra- 
grance of  clover  blossoms.  Think  back 
through  your  books,  and  over  the  globe, 
and  into  the  lives  of  the  people.  Recall 
the  old  stories,  the  apple  trees  of  Eden 
and  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 
After  all,  physical  setting  means  much 
for  the  glory  of  human  life.  This  is  a 
fine  stretch  of  a  thousand  miles  for 
homes,  of  apple  trees  and  clover  blos- 
soms with  plenty  of  running  water,  with 
skies  decked  in  beauty  by  clouds,  with 
showers  and  sunshine  in  alternate  abun- 
dance, and  farm  houses  with  yards  full 
of  children  rolling  on  the  grass  picking 
fiowers  and  climbing  the  apple  trees. 
That  is  worth  while, — ^to  have  a  thousand 
miles  filling  up  with  homes,  willing  for 
more  to  come  and  share  their  joy. 

Then  we  have  a  thousand  miles  of  wil- 
derness, a  great  reservoir  north  of  the 
Qreat  Lakes.  It  tempts  the  adventurous 
to  seek  gold  and  silver;  great  areas  for 
trees,  and  lakes  to  refresh  the  thirsty 
land  on  both  sides  by  the  genial  drop- 
pings from  the  rains  gathered  from  the 
wastes.  , 

Then  come  a  thousand  miles  of  prairies, 
stretching  out  to  the  foothills  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  took  a  thousand 
times  a  thousand  years  to  make  that 
place  fit  for  our  possession  and  habitation 
now.  The  frugality  of  prodigal  nature 
was  storing  in  the  soil  plant  food  for 
crops  for  thousands  of  years,  not  that 
men  might  ship  wheat,  but  that  boys  and 
girls  should  have  the  finest  chance  that 
the  race  had  known  hitherto  to  be  a 
strong,  dominant,  lovely  and  loving  peo- 
ple. A  thousand  miles  of  prairies!  Why 
do  your  people  fiock  over  to  those  prair- 
ies? Not  for  greed  of  money.  I  have 
been  enough  in  the  States  to  know  that 
you  libel  yourselves  in  one  unkind  way. 
You  say  the  American  worships  the  al- 
mighty dollar.  Chase  the  charge  down 
and  he  wants  the  dollar  for  the  sake  of  a 
home,  for  the  pleasure  of  conquest,  for 
the  worship  of  some  boy  or  girl,  to  give 
him  and  her  a  better  footing  and  a  better 
start  The  call  of  Canada  is  not  merely 
from   property  and   a  chance  to  get  it 
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The  call  of  Canada  is  the  call  of  a  wide 
chance  for  poBsesslons,  for  a  piece  of 
good  land  to  own  for  oneself.  It  Is  also 
the  call  of  the  land  where  law  is  re- 
spected, as  well  as  obeyed.  It  is  most 
loudly  and  convincingly  the  call  of  a  land 
with  chances  for  children.  That  is  what 
pulls  them  here,  the  chances  for  children; 
and  these  newcomers  are  amongst  the 
foremost  of  those  who  see  that  the  big- 
gest and  best  and  best-sustained  building 
in  the  place  is  the  public  school. 

Then  we  have  flve  hundred  miles,  half 
a  thousand,  going  over  the  mountains  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  a  piece  of  the 
great  Creator's  fine  art  in  the  rough,  with 
the  impressiveness  of  nature's  majesty 
and  the  instability  which  endures.  Tucked 
in  between  the  mountains  are  fertile  val- 
leys with  peaches  and  plums  and  wheat 
and  all  good  things  to  sustain  the  homes. 
A  great  asset  is  that  five-hundred  mile 
strip,  the  mountains  pregnant  with  coal 
and  gold  and  silver,  and  the  streams 
teeming  with  fish  from  the  inexhaustible 
feeding  places  of  the  north. 

That  is  a  glimpse,  merely  the  head- 
lines, of  our  national  home,  our  real  es- 
tate; and  we  believe  the  people  will  be 
quite  a  match  for  it  We  come  to  feel 
the  responsibility  for  that  now. 

Only  a  word  or  two  of  detail.  We  have 
forests  in  vast  areas,  some  of  them  as 
yet  unsurveyed,  and  a  climate  and  soil 
which  lets  nature  far  more  than  restore 
the  lumberman's  cut.  Our  forests  are  in- 
exhaustible in  the  abundance  of  their 
serving  power  for  coming  generations; 
now  that  we  have  begun  to  conserve 
them  by  preventing  fires,  by  providing 
patrols,  and  also  by  diffusing  knowledge, 
training  and  conviction  throughout  the 
common  schools.  Then  we  have  fisheries. 
Many  of  you  come  up  here  and  regale 
your  friends  for  evenings  afterwards  by 
fish  stories.  I  speak  of  the  great  value 
to  Canada  of  fish  and  fishing.  When  I  go 
to  the  coasts,  how  I  glory  in  the  conser- 
vation of  life  by  fishing!  I  fish  a  little. 
One  of  my  pawky  friends  once  gave  me  a 
lKX>k  called  "Fishin'  Jimmy."  It  had  one 
sentence    with    which    I   comfort    myself 


when  I  feel  disposed  to  fish  when  I  should 
be  otherwise  diligently  employed.  It  was 
this,  "Young  man,  the  good  Lord,  when 
He  needed  fellows  to  help  Him  for  the 
biggest  Job  ever  taken  up,  picked  out 
chaps  who  caught  fish."  Think  of  Nova 
Scotia,  the  fishing  smacks,  the  men  who 
are  not  afraid,  those  who  go  down  to  the 
deep  in  ships,  they  see  the  wonders  of 
the  Lord  while  they  do  their  duty  for 
their  families.  There  is  conservation  of 
the  quality  of  life  by  the  unboasting  and 
the  uncomplaining,  heroic  commonplaces 
of  daily  toil.  With  quiet  tenacity,  against 
conditions  of  discomfort  which  cannot  be 
escaped,  and  carelessness  of  personal 
ease  such  men  teach  us  how  to  live. 
Then  we  have  waterways,  and  water 
powers,  not  merely  to  Uluminate  houses 
and  run  cars,  but  to  enlarge  leisure  by 
having  our  heaviest  tasks  done  by  man's 
further  alliance  with  the  electric  current 
Then  we  have  minerals  and  lands.  BSach 
of  these  merits  more  than  a  discourse  for 
itself.  I  feel  the  incompleteness,  the  in- 
sufficiency, of  my  statements  of  our  re- 
sources and  our  efforts  towards  conser- 
vation. However,  Just  a  word  about 
lands,  good  land  and  fertile  land. 

Take  an  example,  one  only.  Seager 
Wheeler  lives  north  of  Regina.  How  our 
hearts  go  out  in  sympathy  to  those  peo- 
ple who  suffer  from  nature's  inhuman 
manifestation  of  her  strength.  (A  refer- 
ence to  the  Regina  cyclone  of  the  day  be- 
fore.) I  have  not  learned  to  look  up 
through  nature's  devastations  to  nature's 
God,  but  I  have  learned  to  look  through 
human  life  to  man's  Qod, — ^Whose  tender 
mercies  are  over  all  His  other  works. 
Seager  Wheeler  lives  north  of  Regina. 
Out  at  the  Experimental  Farm,  where  we 
were  on  Saturday,  Dr.  Saunders,  pa- 
tiently, quietly,  modestly,  brought  to- 
gether a  strain  of  wheat  from  Calcutta 
and  a  strain  of  wheat  from  the  North- 
west A  new  child  is  bom  unto  us  in 
Wheatland.  Seager  Wheeler  gets  some  of 
that  wheat  and  begins  the  process  of  se- 
lection on  his  own  farm,  "the  best  out  of 
the  best  for  the  best"  Last  autumn  I  was 
in  New  York  at  the  back-to-the-land  ex- 
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>8ition.  A  thousand  dollar  prize  in  gold 
^as  there  for  the  man  who  would  bring 
he  best  bushel  of  wheat  from  anywhere 
3n  the  continent.  The  judges  were  ex- 
pert men  from  the  United  States,  and 
Seager  Wheeler  from  the  middle  of  our 
North-West  plains  won  the  thousand  dol- 
lar prize  for  his  bushel  of  wheat  from 
that  part  of  our  land.  More  than  that,  I 
have  a  photograph  of  the  plot  from  which 
this  bushel  of  wheat  was  taken,  and  it 
measured  up  80  2-3  bushels  to  the  acre. 
No  wonder  we  think  well  of  our  land,  and 
you  folks  want  to  get  some  of  it. 

One  other  sentence  only,  otherwise  I 
should  be  beguiled  into  talking  far  too 
long  about  our  lands.  In  these  days, 
dangerous  in  their  clamors  for  bigness 
and  swiftness  and  luxury,  one  needs  to 
remind  himself  that  satisfactions  do  not 
come  from  these  things,  but  from  honest 
labor  whereby  one  conserves  the  strength 
and  beauty  of  some  part  of  nature  and 
man,  and  develops  power  and  Joy  in  an- 
other unit  of  nature  and  man,  making 
the  earth  and  man  rejoice  together. 
Truly  a  nation's  life  consisteth  not  in 
the  abundance  of  the  things  it  possesseth. 

On  What  We  Are  Doing 

We  in  Canada  are  happy  in  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  people,  as  well  as  in  the  set- 
ting of  our  lives.  What  has  occupation  to 
do  with  conservation?  Occupation  con- 
serves the  best  that  humanity  has 
achieved  in  human  beings  themselves. 
Not  books?  It  would  be  a  loss  if  all  the 
books  were  taken  from  us, — it  would  be 
a  loss  somewhat  modified  by  the  advan- 
tages. But  whosoever  will  offend  one  of 
these  little  ones  in  whom  is  conserved 
all  the  achievements  and  attainments  of 
the  race  to  this  day,  it  were  better  for 
him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about 
his  neck.  The  menace  of  books  is  that 
they  sometimes  crush  down  and  crush 
out  the  aspiration  of  young  life  for  Joy 
in  constructive,  creative,  cooperative 
labor,  through  merely  selfish,  silent  read- 
ing for  gratification.  We  are  happy  in 
the  occupations  of  our  people  that  minis- 
ter to  greatness   in   character.     A  new 


country  like  ours  needs  the  constructing 
and  conquering  qualities,  more  than  the 
sedentary,  absorbing,  remembering  capac- 
ities. The  farmer  follows  one  of  the  con- 
quering, constructive  occupations,  gath- 
ering wealth  out  of  the  otherwise  chaos. 
His  labor  creates  wealth  and  conserves 
the  health  and  virility  of  the  people. 
What  a  grudge  I  have  against  the  modem 
factory  that,  in  making  things,  debases 
men.  I  do  my  thinking  aloud  in  a  meet- 
ing like  this.  Therefore  I  do  not  flatter. 
I  will  warrant  we  should  not  have  women, 
as  I  have  seen  them,  working  in  facto- 
ries, with  poor  air  and  little  sunshine  amid 
the  infernal  rattle  of  machinery,  if  we 
believed  in  our  heart  of  hearts  that 
things  were  for  homes  and  that  good 
homes  for  all  the  people  was  the  dom- 
inant object  of  a  strong  nation.  Why 
should  I  have  cloth  in  my  house  because 
it  is  cheap — when  it  is  transfused  by  the 
blood  of  women  in  Leeds?  Why  should 
I  want  a  coat  on  my  back  that  carries 
with  it  the  stain  of  tears  from  children 
who  have  had  no  chance?  Why  should  I 
walk  easily  in  boots,  factory-made  in 
order  that  they  may  be  a  dollar  a  pair 
cheaper,  when  I  have  seen  women 
atrophied  by  the  monotonous  poverty  o^ 
their  Job  who  should  have  been  mothei 
ing  a  family  and  nursing  the  aspiratlor 
of  young  people?  We  do  not  want 
have  things,  things,  things  as  our  id( 
and  our  end  in  life. 

The    fundamental     occupations     wl 
engage  the  large  majority  of  our  p» 
are  farming,  making  homes  and  teac 
and  training  the  young.     The  farm, 
rural  home  and  the  rural  school  tog 
provide  the  opportunities  and   mea 
culture    in    forms    which    childrer 
grown  people  can  turn  into  power— 
of  knowledge,  of  action  and  of  chi 
Farming  is  much  more  than  movi 
sowing  grain,  destroying  weeds  f 
vesting  crops.    It  is  taking  care  o 
the  face  of  Mother  Earth  as  a  7 
her    children.      Making   homes 
more  than  building  houses  and 
furniture,  food,  clothing  and  thi 
creating  a  temple,  not  made  v 
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as  a  place  of  culture  for  the  Divine  in  ub. 
Those  who  live  by  agriculture  are  not  all 
of  the  earth  earthy,  and  the  rural  home 
is  a  fine  school  for  the  soul.  Teaching 
and  training  the  young  is  much  more  than 
instructing  children  in  the  arts  of  read- 
ing, writing  and  reckoning — those  flexible, 
useful  tools  of  the  intellect  Much  of  the 
time  of  the  school  has  been  consumed  in 
these  tasks;  but  now  we  come  to  a  hap- 
pier day  when  those  arts  can  be  acquired 
Joyfully  in  less  than  a  year  and  a  half, 
instead  of  painfully,  reluctantly  and  with 
difficulty  as  spread  over  six  years.  The 
main  portion  of  the  school  time  will  soon 
be  devoted  to  caring  for  the  health,  the 
habits  and  the  standards  of  the  pupils 
while  watching  and  directing  the  develop- 
ment of  their  powers  of  body,  mind  and 
spirit 

These  three  fundamental  mothering  oc- 
cupations in  Canada  nourish  and  sustain 
all  the  others,  such  as  commerce,  manu- 
facturing, transportation  and  the  profes- 
sions. By  means  of  them,  followed  as 
well  as  they  can  be  by  an  educated  and 
cultured  people,  the  country  will  be  kept 
prosperous  and  fertile.  It  can  be  made 
beautiful  only  by  radiant  homes,  whence 
youth  will  go  forth  from  generation  to 
generation  to  refine  life  by  their  charac- 
ters, to  exalt  it  by  their  ideals  and  to 
improve  its  conditions  by  intelligent 
labor. 

I  must  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  whence 
we  got  the  impetus,  the  stimulus,  towards 
conservation.  Intelligent,  conscious, 
planned  and  organized  effort  for  conser- 
vation came  to  us  from  Washington.  We 
are  the  Washington  of  the  North  in  more 
ways  than  one,  and  I  think  I  express,  if 
I  may  venture  to  do  so,  the  hope  and  con- 
viction of  my  friend  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
when  I  say  that,  a  hundred  years  hence 
and  less,  the  Washington  of  the  North 
wHl  be  more  than  abreast  of  the  Wash- 
ington of  the  South  because  of  the  infiu- 
enee,  the  moulding  infiuence,  of  climate 
and  homes  and  schools  such  as  we  in  this 
country  will  have.  But  the  Washington 
of  the  South  had  a  great  gathering  in 
X9W,  when  the  Governors  of  all  the  States 


and  others  were  assembled  to  consider 
conservation.  I  read  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  with  some  care.  Then  I 
turned  more  than  once  to  read,  right 
after  it,  an  old  classic  about  a  gathering 
in  the  time  of  King  Ahasuerus,  the  gath- 
ering of  the  governors  of  127  provinces. 
And  I  laid  down  the  Bible  with  the  con- 
viction that  that  Ahasuerus  assembly  was 
no  higher  in  its  essence  and  in  its  fruits 
than  a  pow-wow  debauch  of  Indian  chiefs 
on  the  plains.  Take  the  setting  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Ahasuerus  crowd — self-seek- 
ing, careless  of  human  rights,  neglectful 
of  children's  claims.  That  story  was 
worth  recording  as  a  great  exhibition  of 
monstrous  selfishness,  the  thing  itself — 
worth  avoiding,  worth  opposing,  worth 
smiting  to  the  death  every  time  it  rears 
its  ugly  greedy  head.  On  the  other  hand, 
consider  Washington.  The  governors  of 
sovereign  states  come  together,  for  what? 
Not  to  consider  how  they  might  enrich 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  weak 
and  those  in  their  care,  but  how  they 
might  conserve  for  all  the  people,  the 
property  of  all  the  people,  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  people,  for  the  longest  stretch 
of  time.  That  was  a  great  gathering.  It 
will  go  down  in  history  as  marking  a  new 
epoch  in  human  activity  and  endeavor. 
And  whatever  may  be  said  amid  the  tran- 
sient controversies  of  party  politics,  the 
name  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  will  stand 
out  illustrious  for  leadership  in  a  new 
efTort  for  conservation  that  saves,  not 
merely  forests  and  material  resources, 
but  that  saves  moral  earnestness  among 
the  people.  I  have  no  s]rmpathy,  myself, 
with  your  own  harsh  criticism  of  these 
political  conventions  you  are  holding  now 
in  the  States.  Not  being  a  politician,  I 
can  speak  of  politics  without  fear.  May 
I  tell  you  what  my  thinking  has  been? 
Perhaps  only  twice  before  did  the  United 
States  ever  get  such  service,  such  an 
awakening — ^when  you  had  the  struggle 
for  liberty,  and,  afterwards,  the  war  for 
freedom.  What  means  the  present  com- 
motion which  bursts  through  conventional 
conventions  of  polite  speech?  Is  it  not 
that  you  shall  be  saved  from  a  supine 
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sense  of  satisfaction  with  haying  only 
things — ^from  the  loss  of  great  concepts 
of  justice  and  right  aflame  in  moral  ear- 
nestness? I  rejoice  with  you  that  we  are 
indebted  to  Washington  for  impetus  and 
stimulus  in  moral  earnestness  regarding 
forests  and  other  resources.  That  is 
OUford  Pinchot's  contribution — ^not  to 
make  lumber  cheap,  but  to  make  the  land 
fertile  and  prosperous,  that  boys  and 
girls  may  be  beautiful  and  strong  and 
glad.  Worth  while  is  the  moral  earnest- 
ness that  uses  materials  only  as  the 
mechanism  of  its  efforts  for  the  improve- 
ment of  life. 

Then  Canadians  attended  oi&cially  an- 
other meeting  in  Washington  in  1909, 
came  back  and  Parliament  instituted  a 
Commission  of  Conservation.  That  Com- 
mission has  been  at  work  for  three  years 
seeking  to  serve  our  peaple  by  showing 
how  they  could  improve  themselves  as 
well  as  their  circumstances  through  ef- 
fort to  conserve  their  resources. 

On  the  Provincial  experimental  farm  in 
Wellington  County,  Ont,  Professor  Zavitz 
works.  He  took  thin,  light  grains  from  a 
variety  of  oats,  and  sowed  those  by  them- 
selves; and,  from  the  same  variety,  he 
took  plump,  heavy,  dark  grains,  and  sowed 
these  by  themselves.  For  twelve  years 
he  followed  that  plan  on  the  same  soil, 
under  the  same  climate,  with  the  same 
management.  At  the  end  of  twelve  years 
the  crop  from  this  plump  seed  rose  by 
twenty-six  bushels  more  to  the  acre  and 
ten  and  a  half  pounds  more  to  the  bushel 
than  the  crop  from  the  poor  seed.  That 
was  conservatlbn  secured  by  intelligent 
application  and  good  management.  Tou 
can  do  that  with  life  as  well  as  with  seed 
and  with  land.  The  long  distance  aim  as 
well  as  the  local  object  of  conservation 
is  to  make  Canada  a  better  country  to 
live  in  and  a  more  beautiful  country  to 
love;  and  to  make  Canadians  a  people  of 
greater  vigor,  finer  texture  and  nobler 
character. 

On  What  We  Are  Seeking 

We  in  Canada  are  a  composite  sample 
of  life.    We  have  come  to  us  Anglo-Saxon, 


Celtic,  GkOlic,  Teutonic,  Slavonic  and 
others.  All  these  streams  of  blood  flow 
over  Canada  and  mingle  in  us.  It  is  not 
any  longer  with  us  merely  a  toleration  of 
an  individual  or  of  an  idea  from  Russia— 
or  the  States — but  an  appreciation  of  the 
person  and  the  idea,  to  make  them  serve 
our  people  better.  There  is  conservation 
in  that  The  best  we  have  inherited  is 
the  quality  of  life.  Our  more  immediate 
ancestors  loved  liberty,  prized  intelli- 
gence and  cherished  Justice.  These  they 
had  won  by  courage,  by  struggle,  by  pa- 
tience and  by  privation.  They  left  them 
to  UB  to  be  improved  by  education.  Con- 
cepts such  as  these  are  what  oount  in  the 
great  issues  of  life. 

Let  me  without  any  offense  or  bad  taste 
be  personal  and  speak  of  one  of  my  an- 
cestors. He  has  been  dead  a  long  time. 
I  didn't  know  him.  But  not  infrequently 
I  can  feel  the  thrill  and  the  efforts  at 
domination  of  his  convictions  and  his 
habits.  I  remember  a  dog  biting  me.  I 
could  have  strangled  the  creature  with 
my  hands.  I  did  not  learn  that  in  school, 
but  I  had  the  instinct  in  me  from  that 
old  ancestor.  I  can  think  of  him  in  a 
cave,  living  a  bare  coarse  life.  But  he 
conserved  the  chance  for  the  babies;  and 
the  lion  and  the  wolf  and  the  bear  oould 
not  stand  against  the  club  and  the  lire 
which  he  used  for  the  protection  of  his 
wife  and  children.  Coarse!  Of  course  he 
was.  A  thing  of  paws  and  claws  and 
Jaws!  But  he  conserved  his  concepts  of 
duty,  his  ideals  of  protection  for  the 
young  and  the  weak.  His  concepts  and 
the  labors  and  struggles  they  involved  by 
and  by  refined  his  body.  Then,  ages 
afterwards,  20,000  or  30,000  years  after- 
wards, we  had  Lord  Lister.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  women  saved  an- 
nually through  the  service  of  his  refined 
brain  and  his  trained  hands,  and  his  large 
concepts  of  duty.  And  we  had  Florence 
Nightingale;  and  you  had  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. And  we  all  have  everybody  and 
anybody  that  conserves  concepts  of  joy 
and  glory  through  duty  discharged  by 
constructive,  contributing  labor,  social 
service  and  abiding  good  will.     In  these 
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and  others  innumerable  we  bave  a  her- 
itage, not  made  with  hands. 

Time  fails  me  even  to  name  all  our 
other  heritages  which  are  not  in  material 
resources.  There  are  customs,  institu- 
tions, laws,  manners,  ideas,  traditions, 
standards,  ideals,  art,  songs,  language 
and  books.  Books  are  more  than  mate- 
rial things.  They  are  material  humanised 
into  food  for  the  mind  and  spirit  as  soil 
and  air  may  be  glorified  into  apples  and 
flowers  for  the  senses.  Sometimes  pro- 
duced with  immense  pains,  they  bring  in- 
finite Joys.  The  Kingdom  hath  come  to 
us  for  such  a  time  as  this  when  a  new 
day  dawns  for  happiness  and  well-being 
on  earth. 

Some  of  the  means  under  modem  con- 
ditions through  which  further  advances 
in  the  formation  and  conservation  of  char- 
acter are  to  be  looked  for  are, — ^first  those 
which  lead  young  people  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  joy  through  the  processes  of 
labor  as  distinguished  from  its  wages  or 
other  rewards.  Bvery  child  who  is  given 
a  fair  chance  can  manage  that  In  this  a 
little  child  may  lead  us.  Secondly,  those 
which  produce  the  pleasure  of  working 
together  for  some  end  believed  to  be  good 
for  alL  Will  not  school  pupils  and  older 
students  work  themselves  into  social 
eflidency,  by  cooperating  in  productive 
labor,  as  well  as  play  themselves  into 
ability  by  means  of  team  games?  Both 
together  are  better  than  twice  as  much 
of  either  alone.  Thirdly,  those  which 
yield  gladness  through  creative  work 
whereby  each  individual  strives  to  give 
expression  to  his  own  concepts  of  utility 
and  beauty  in  concrete  things  as  well  as 
in  words  and  other  symbols.  The  insist- 
ence* by  school  and  college,  upon  passive 
receptiveness  for  prolonged  periods  may 
have  disciplined  the  mind  for  the  percep- 
tion of  symbols,  and  the  understanding 
of  theories  and  rules.  But  has  not  the 
heaping  of  instruction  upon  enforced  pas- 
sivity led  to  an  atrophy  of  the  love  of 
constructive  creative  labor?  Immobility 
in  classes  all  day  long  is  not  goodness. 
That  sort  of  thing  is  the  one  persisting 
attribute  of  the  dead  or  the  nearly  mori- 


bund. Every  man  who  actively  conserves 
these  constructive,  co-operative,  creative 
powers,  and  achieves  joy  and  satisfaction 
through  their  exercise,  saves  himself  and 
becomes  a  saving  factor  in  his  commu- 
nity. In  doing  these  things  he  transfuses 
the  routine  of  life  by  a  spirit  of  trained 
intelligence,  cultured  ability  and  habitual 
good  will.  The  use  of  books  and  book- 
information  are  a  helpful  aid  to  the  growth 
of  mental  power,  the  development  of 
moral  ideas  and  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion. Books  furnish  some  of  the  food  and 
stimulus  to  thought.  But  when  these  are 
not  turned  into  service  through  action, 
they  become  so  much  cloying  debris  upon 
vitality. 

I  have  happily  seen  enough  in  the  last 
few  years  to  bring  me  to  the  conclusion, 
that,  in  less  than  ten  years  on  this  conti- 
nent, all  children  from  rural  homes  will 
come  to  the  schools  at  6  or  7  years  of  age 
able  to  speak  better  than  they  speak  now, 
and  able  to  write  and  read  and  to  figure 
up  to  division.  They  will  come  to  school 
able  to  do  all  that,  having  played  them- 
selves into  ability.  We  have  been  on 
wrong  lines  in  making  a  child  take  up  a 
book  at  six,  and  so  far  as  schooling  is 
concerned,  stay  under  the  domination  of  a 
book  until  he  is  sixteen.  Then  he  has 
been  liberated  into  a  laboratory,  or  into 
life,  and  says,  "Thank  the  Lord  that  book 
business  is  done!"  That  is  not  wise, 
that  is  not  safe.  How  the  book  has  men- 
aced humanity  in  recent  years,  on  all 
sides,  by  its  insistence  that  reading  is 
the  end  of  education,  the  main  means  and 
object  of  culture,  instead  of  being  merely 
a  contributing  means  toward  the  larger 
end  of  living.  Tou  people  concerned  with 
books  must  take  the  bread  of  life  in  your 
hands  and  minister  to  life,  not  under  the 
guise  of  book-learning,  but  for  the  forma- 
tion of  habits  and  standards  and  fine 
ideals. 

Put  into  the  language  of  everyday  life 
the  main  steps  in  every  complete  educa- 
tional experience  are:  observing,  think- 
ing, feeling  and  managing  towards  and 
into  some  form  of  expression.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  closer  in  point  of  time 
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the  steps  are  taken  together,  the  greater 
the  growth  of  power  and  the  surer  the 
formation  of  habits.     Frequency  of  expe- 
rience is  what  forms  habits  and  not  repe- 
titions of  instructions  or  information.    In 
so  tax  as  these  experiences  can  have  close 
relation    to    the    threefold   activities    de- 
manded by  life,  so  much  the  better  for 
the  culture  of  the  student,  even  if  not  so 
complimentary  to  a  subject  or  its  profes- 
sor.   I  mean  the  activities  which  we  ex- 
plain as  those  of  body,  mind  and  spirit  in 
the  individual's  capacity  as  an  earner,  a 
member  of  society  and  a  trustee  in  the 
scheme  of  life.    No  doubt  this  runs  coun- 
ter to  the  common  notion  that  culture — 
even  real  culture  as  a  process  and  as  a 
result — develops    and    implies    a    certain 
aloofness  from  the  practical  work  done 
by  men  and  women  to  earn  their  living, 
and  a  sweet,  or  sour,  sense  of  superiority 
to  utilitarian  questions  of  bread  and  butr 
ter.    But  we  must  not  forget  that  invig- 
orating  toil — ^invigorating    bodily    toil — ^is 
the  only  known  road  to  health,  strength 
and  happiness.     Nowadays  culture  is  be- 
coming a  term  almost  as  elusive  as  educa- 
tion itself.    Agriculture  was  doubtless  the 
root,  the  root  word  as  well  as  the  funda- 
mental process,  of  human  culture.     The 
man  on  the  farm  gets  some  light  on  its 
intrinsic  nature  from  his  occupation.    To 
him  culture  stands  for  crops,  the  best  in 
quality  and  the  largest  in  quantity  that 
can  be  obtained,  for  the  suppression  of 
weeds,  insects  and  disease,  and  for  the 
increase  of  beauty  and  fertility.    Culture 
has  no   origin   in   idleness,   indolence   or 
sloth.  These  make  for  the  corrosion  of  all 
the  vigors  of  the  physical  and  mental  and 
moral    nature.      Culture    means    plowing 
and  harrowing   and   sowing  and   hoeing. 
It  means  labor  and  sorrow  as  well  as  play 
and  flowers.    It  means  the  ripping  of  the 
iron  share  as  well  as  the  genial  affection 
of  the  sun.     Culture  is  far  deeper  than 
the  polite  polish  on  the  skin  of  manners 
and  speech.    It  is  not  gained  by  the  mere 
learning  of  languages,  living  or  dead,  or 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  scientific  or 
superstitious,   in   the   poetic   meaning   of 
that  word.     It  is  the  residuum,  the  left- 


over, such  as  it  is,  in  character — in  body, 
in  mind  and  in  spirit — after  every  com- 
pleted educational  experience.  From 
actual  practice  comes  skill  in  the  finest 
of  all  fine  arts,  the  fine  art  of  living  hap- 
pily together  while  working  for  some 
good  end.  Alike  in  school  and  college,  on 
farm  and  in  factory,  in  shop  and  office, 
in  home  duties  and  public  affairs,  that 
kind  of  life  develops  a  quick  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, it  establishes  good  standards 
close  by  which  are  understood,  it  nour- 
ishes conscience  and  strengthens  the  will- 
energy  towards  further  culture,  better 
work  and  happier  living.  These  things 
we  seek  to  conserve,  using  our  material 
resources  for  the  enrichment  of  the  qual- 
ity of  life  we  have  inherited,  in  order  to 
pass  it  on  undiminished  and  unimpaired. 

On  What  We  Stand  For 

This  end  of  an  educated  people,  cul- 
tured in  character,  which  itself  is  only  a 
means  towards  the  largest  end,  is  worth 
striving  for  and  worth  living  for.  All  life 
is  an  unceasing  struggle.  The  point  is  to 
choose  the  right  objects  and  means.  In 
the  past,  humanity  has  been  winning  all 
along  the  line  with  an  occasional  setback 
such  as  threatens  the  present  Its  war- 
fare is  ever  against  ignorance,  helpless- 
ness, poverty,  disease,  vice  and  illwills. 
Education  is  to  train  individuals  for  that 
warfare.  Its  endeavors  are  most  suceess- 
ful  when  the  experiences  which  It  pro- 
vides for  each  individual  are  in  themselves 
a  vital  part  of  the  hard  campaign.  It 
must  ever  vary  its  strategy  and  tactics 
and  weapons,  as  the  field  of  operations  is 
moved  forward.  Times  change  and  we 
change  with  them.  The  need  of  the  times 
is  education  to  qualify  us  all  to  achieve 
satisfaction  through  labor  and  service 
and  good  will. 

Finally,  I  present  to  you  the  more  ex- 
cellent graces  of  conservation  as  earnest- 
ness, cheerfulness  and  the  habit  of  cher- 
ishing and  following  high  ideals.  At  first 
these  are  rather  traits  of  character  in 
embryo  than  fixed  attitudes  or  habits  of 
mind.     The  particular  and  specific  disci- 
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of  life  and  of  good   books  are  to 

softnesa,    to    promote    gentleness 

develop  a  capacity  for  enduring 
toying  hardness  as  a  good  soldier 
U  beauty  and  goodness  in  everyday 
I  reality,  each  individual  disciplines 

in  liberty,  by  self-government,  by 
iB,    by    rational    obedience    to   au- 

and  by  co-operation.  The  disci- 
hioh  develops  character  and  power 
liniatered  from  within;  external 
ions  are  like  the  finger  posts  to 
I  the  open  path  and  also  the  place 
trespassing  is  forbidden.  In  the 
and  in  the  action  is  discipline. 
>  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve" 
the  parting  of  the  ways  every 
S,  and  is  seldom  displayed  in 
mce  at  the  dramatic  crises  of  life. 
are  grown  in  quiet  ways,  like  the 

of  trees  and  the  budding  and 
I  of  fruit,  lliey  become  the  des- 
^hich  shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew 
ow  we  will."  The  librarian  and 
ther  citizen  who  lives  and  moves 
B  his  being  in  an  atmosphere  of 
less,  cheerfulness  and  high  ideals, 
^  for  his  best  work.  Such  men  and 

go  through  life  with  open  minds, 
tmd  sympathies,  and  appreciative 

for  all  the  worthy  achievements 
alnments  of  men  and  women,  of 
id  girls.  Their  patriotism,  their 
ij,  in  brief,  their  conservation  of 
9r»  finds  its  best  accomplishment 
ng  and  leaving  a  better  place,  with 
ir  path,  for  better  children,  to 
he  torch  of  life  onward  and  up- 
ilearer  and  stronger,  because  of 
ley  have  been  and  done. 

one  of  youi selves  (Ella  Wheeler 
we    have    beautifully    expressed 

the    great    dominating    purposes 

think  animates  all  Canada  to-day: 

m  resolve  and  not  upon  regret 
itmcture    of   thy    future:    do    not 

?e 

the  shadows  of  old  sins,  but  let 

[ght  of  truth  shine  on  the  path  of 

a 

ssipate    the    darkness:    waste    no 

8 

the  blotted  record  of  lost  years; 


But  turn  the  leaf,  and  smile,  oh  smile,  to 
see 
The  fair  white  pages  that  remain  for 
thee." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Robertson's 
address  a  brief  paper  was  read  by  Sir 
James  Grant  on  some  of  the  literary 
products  of  Canada.  Following  this  paper 
Professor  John  Macnaughton,  of  McGill 
university,  delivered  an  address  on  "The 
value  of  literature."  He  protested  vigor- 
ously against  the  present  day  tendency 
toward  pure  utilitarianism  in  education 
and  pleaded  for  a  large  place  for  the  great 
and  enobling  literature  of  the  past  in  our 
educational  systems. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  asking  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  to  serve  the 
Canadian  libraries  and  librarians  in  pre- 
senting a  little  gift  to  the  president 

SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER:  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Ladies  and  Qentlemen,  I  am  en- 
trusted with  a  very  pleasant  duty.  The 
Canadian  members  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  are  desirous  of  pre- 
senting to  its  president  some  expression 
of  their  respect  and  esteem,  and  they  have 
chosen  to  convey  it  in  the  shape  of  a  gavel 
which  they  want  to  present  to  you.  Madam 
President  It  is  of  Canadian  wood  and 
Canadian  silver,  and  I  hope  you  will 
carry  it  with  you  as  a  token  adding  pleas- 
ure to  your  sojourn  here,  pleasant  at  all 
events  for  all  of  us,  and,  I  hope,  for  you 
also. 

President  ELMENDORF:  Sir  Wilfrid. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Canadian  friends:  This 
beautiful  gift  to  the  association  is  made, 
I  am  told,  of  Canadian  wood  inlaid  with 
Canadian  silver.  Of  course  Canadian 
wood  means  the  wood  of  the  maple  and 
how  does  that  wonderful  close  fiber  come 
into  being?  The  maple  leaf  reaches  up- 
ward into  the  free  air  and  there  it  gathers 
sunshine  and  the  gases  of  the  atmosphere 
and  combining,  converting  and  solidify- 
ing these  impalpable  things  into  fiber 
stores  them  away  as  this  beautiful  wood. 

What  is  literature  and  how  does  it  come 
into  being?  By  means  of  the  printed  leaf, 
out  of  human  life,  are  gathered  individual 
knowledge,   experience   and   emotion   and 
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eombined  and  converted  these  indiyldual 

contributions   pass   as   wisdom   into   the 

race  mind  there  to  be  stored  forever  to 

"Help  such  men  as  need." 

You  have  thus  given  us  fit  symbol  in- 
deed of  our  profession. 

Just  one  thought  more.  I  come  from 
the  border  line  where  there  is  much  hope 
that  some  permanent  memorial  of  the 
hundred  beautiful  years  of  peace  may  be 
built  In  the  same  spirit,  I  hope  that  this 
gavel  may  be  the  only  weapon  ever  raised 
to  enforce  order  between  Canadians  and 
Americans. 

Mr.  BOWKBR:  Let  us  remember 
"kindness  in  another's  trouble"  and  that 
even  a  closer  bond  than  the  common 
work  in  our  profession,  is  the  bond  of 
sympathy  in  time  of  loss. 

I  move,  in  view  of  the  partial  destruc- 
tion of  the  public  library  at  Regina  and 
the  great  catastrophe  that  has  come  to 
her  people,  that  the  president  of  the 
American  Library  Association  be  author- 
ised and  requested  to  send  the  sympathy 
of  this  conference  to  the  public  library 
and  the  people  of  Regina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  unanimously, 
and  the  message  ordered  sent 

Adjourned. 

FIFTH  GENERAL  SESSION 
(Russell  Theatre,  Monday,  July  1, 
8:30  p.  m.) 
President      Blmendorf     occupied      the 
chair. 

The  SECRETARY:  It  was  our  hope 
that  Dr.  Claxton,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
iiJducation,  would  be  with  us  at  this  con- 
ference, but  he  was  unable  to  come  and 
BO  sends  us  this  greeting: 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Blmendorf,  President,  Amer- 
ican Library  Association,  Ottawa. 

"Convey  to  association  my  greetings 
and  best  wishes  for  successful  meeting. 

P.  P.  CLAXTON." 

The  PRESIDENT:  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, my  introduction  to-night  is  to  be 
very  short  indeed,  that  you  may  the 
sooner  reach  the  treat  in  store.  Our  hon- 
ored speaker  of  the  evening  has  his  own 
message  for  us.  He  also  bears  a  message 
from    the    National    TOucation    Associa- 


tion. He  is  the  honored  son  of  his  great 
and  beloved  father  Bishop  Vincent,  he 
has  been  dean  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, he  is  still  president  of  the  Chautau- 
qua Institution,  he  is  the  president  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  more  than  all, 
he  is  himself.  Dr.  QEORQE  EDGAR 
VINCENT. 

ADDRESS  BY  DR.  VINCENT 

Dr.  VINCENT  said,  in  opening  his  ad- 
dress, that  he  brought  the  greetings  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  being 
an  "uninstructed  delegate,"  and  he  firmly 
believed  "that  with  your  tact,  with  your 
boundless  energy,  with  your  irresistible 
enthusiasm,  you  will  ultimately  sweep 
away  into  the  vortex  of  your  aggressive 
enterprise  even  the  school  teachers  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada." 

Continuing  Dr.  Vincent  said: 

I  find  some  difficulty  in  deciding  just 
what  analogy  I  shall  use  this  evening. 
This  is  a  subject  which  has  exhausted 
almost  all  the  forms  of  metaphor,  simile 
and  analogy.  Librarians  have  been 
likened  to  almost  everything  under  the 
sun.  There  are  three  metaphors  which 
have  survived  from  the  old  days.  Yon  are 
all  familiar  with  these.  You  use  them 
ironically,  to  describe  that  condition  of 
affairs  which  prevailed  in  libraries  before 
you  supplanted  those  archaic  people  who 
used  so  thoroughly  to  misinterpret  the 
functions  of  the  librarian. 

One  is  the  analogy  of  the  museum,  the 
library  as  a  museum  of  books,  a  museum 
carefully  guarded,  a  museum  to  which  the 
public  is  not  to  be  admitted  except  under 
conditions  which  make  resort  to  the  place 
so  irksome  that  only  a  few  persist  You 
remember  the  old  story  of  the  man  in 
Philadelphia  who  had  committed  a  crime. 
To  escape  detection  and  go  where  nobody 
would  look  for  him,  he  resorted  to  the 
reading  room  of  the  Philadelphia  library. 

Then  there  is  the  other  analogy — ^I  do 
not  know  that  this  has  been,  so  far,  in- 
sisted upon,  but  it  is  a  very  good  one,  it 
seems  to  me — ^the  analogy  of  the  peniten- 
tiary of  books,  with  the  librarian  as  a 
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jailer.  Just  why  these  people  should  have 
been  put  in  prison  as  they  were  in  the  old 
days»  lust  why  their  friends  should  not 
be  permitted  to  visit  them,  it  is  hard  to 
say.  This  is  akin  to  another  analogy*  the 
library  as  a  mausoleum  of  books,  a  place 
where  books  are  buried,  and  the  librarian 
is  a  bibliotaph. 

These  old  analogies,  these  figures  of  an- 
other day,  serve  pleasantly  to  flatter  a  little 
your  complacency  over  things  as  they  are. 
But  we  have  no  time  to  devote  to  the  dead 
past    Let  us  consider  some  of  the  analo- 
gies which  are  still  living.    I  have  been 
a  little  bewildered  by  that  analogy  this 
morning,  the  maple  leaf  and  the  gavel.    I 
have  not  been  quite  able  to  work  it  out    It 
seems  to  me,  with  all  deference  to  the 
delightfully  poetic  figure,  which  took  every- 
body by  storm,  including  myself,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  try  to  analyze  these  sentiments. 
There   was    something   about   preserving 
the  light  in  the   maple   leaves   and   the 
leaves  of  the  book.    Now,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  leaves  are  put  away  in  a  library  very 
much  as  they  are  in  an  herbarium.    There 
is  no  botanical  relation  to  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  after  they  have  been  folded  and  put 
away.    So  I  don't  see  how  that  works  out — 
but  that  doesn't  make  any  difCerence.    An 
analogy   never  goes  on   four  legs.    This 
one  Just  happened  to  have  about  two  and 
a  half  feet  upon  the  ground.    But  that  is 
Mrs.  Elmendorfs  analogy;    I  propose  to 
leave  it  alone.    There  may  be  an  explosive 
possibility  about  it  which  she  will  explain 
some  time  when  she  has  a  chance  to  work 
it  out    She  had  very  short  notice  and  she 
did  it  beautifully,  and  I  know  so  little 
about  botany  that  it  gave  me  practically 
no  intellectual  difficulty. 

Then  there  is  the  analogy  that  we  are  all 
very  fond  of,  the  analogy  of  the  library  as 
a  department  store.  There  you  have  your 
efficient  business  manager.  The  library  is 
a  place  where  it  is  no  trouble  to  show 
goods,  where  you  have  your  various  depart- 
ments and  the  goods  are  up  to  date;  where 
you  have  all  sorts  of  advertising  methods, 
where  you  advertise  in  the  daily  papers, 
send  out  bulletins,  get  up  circulars  and 


posters  and  attract  attention  by  iUustrar 
tions,  where  you  have  an  elevator  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  Just  think  of  the  sacri- 
fice that  librarians  are  making,  the  mere 
pittances  they  are  receiving,  when  they 
might  be  running  these  great  emporia  in 
our  large  cities.  The  department  store 
offers  a  good  analogy  if  you  do  not  press  it 
too  far.  There  is  not  very  much  money 
in  the  business.  It  doesn't  pay  very  well 
in  dollars  and  cents,  but  think  of  the 
Intellectual  advantages  tt  offen^  the 
psychic  dividends  that  a  business  of  that 
sort  pays! 

Then  there  is  a  figure  I  worked  out 
myself  a  while  ago,  the  library  as  a  social 
memory.  That  seems  to  me  capital.  I 
think,  so  far  as  I  know,  I  have  a  copy- 
right on  that  figure.  It  was  a  good  address, 
by  the  way,  in  which  I  used  this  trope. 
I  wish  I  had  remembered  it;  I  should  have 
broufl^t  It  along  and  read  it  to-night 
Instead  of  making  this  carefully  set 
address.  Tes,  the  social  memory  idea  Is 
a  good  analogy.  It  reduces  the  librarian 
to  a  medulla  oblongata,  so  far  as  I  am  able 
to  understand  the  psychology  of  the  situa- 
tion. Tet  that  Is  an  honorable  function, 
although  largely  automatic  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  control  the  resources  of  the  social 
memory,  to  be  able  to  put  these  at  the 
service  of  the  public  mind — decidedly  a 
fruitful  analogy,  but  I  do  not  care  to  elabo- 
rate It  this  evening. 

Another  figure  is  an  hydraulic  image — 
the  library  as  a  reservoir — a  reservoir  of 
the  world's  refreshing,  stimulating,  ener- 
gizing, fructifying  infiuences.  The  li- 
brarian becomes  a  gate  keeper  and  an  irri- 
gator. It  is  a  beautiful  thought,  that  you 
are  letting  out  these  fertilizing  floods  over 
the  plains  of  human  ignorance  and  stupid- 
ity. No  wonder  you  think  well  of  your- 
selves. 

Then  there  is  another  that  appealed  to 
me  this  morning — ^you  are  a  center  of 
radioactivity,  of  Intellectual  and  moral 
radioactivity,  you  are  social  and  psycho- 
logical physicists.  The  library  as  a  center 
of  psychic  radioactivity  strikes  me  as  some- 
thing satisfying,  fitsclnating,  delii^tful. 
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Another  figure  has  appealed  to  my  ixnagi- 
ation.  It  is  the  library  as  an  inn  of  books. 
Had  you  thought  about  that?  Of  course, 
you  had — and'  that  makes  you  hotel 
keepers.  Tou  see,  being  hotel  keepers  you 
would  naturally  be  interested  in  all  kinds 
of  equipment;  you  would  have  the  rooms 
prepared  for  your  guests  in  the  very  best 
way,  you  would  have  a  fireproof  hotel,  the 
rooms  rather  narrow,  if  you  please,  but 
plenty  large  enough  and  fairly  well  lighted 
and  ventilated.  The  trouble  is  when  you 
are  running  a  big  hotel  to  have  the 
register  carefully  kept  Tou  know,  almost 
none  of  our  best  hotels  can  ever  tell  you 
whether  a  man  is  in  or  out  They  are 
always  uncertain  about  it,  and  in  the  old 
days  before  libraries  and  hotels  became  so 
efficient  you  could  never  be  sure  the  clerk 
knew  his  business.  You  have  changed 
all  that,  you  are  the  most  competent  of 
hotel  keepers  and  know  how  to  build 
hotels  and  equip  them.  Tou  furnish  lob- 
bies and  parlors  in  which  to  meet  guests, 
or  if  one  likes  he  may  take  them  home 
with  him.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  elaborate 
this  idea  of  the  Inn  of  Books.  I  am  get- 
ting fond  of  it  as  the  imagination  plays 
with  it  Tou  can  fancy  Socrates  coming 
in,  looking  about  cautiously,  with  a  cer- 
tain apprehension,  a  little  nervous  for 
fear  that  she  might  be  there.  Tou  can 
imagine  him  hanging  about  the  corridors, 
listening  to  the  gentlemen  as  they  talk, 
coming  up  behind  them,  listening  a  little 
while,  then  saying  in  that  calm  way  of  .his, 
that  dangerously  calm  way,  "I  beg  your 
pardon,  but  Just  what  do  you  mean  by 
'progressive?'  Precisely  what  significance 
do  you  give  to  'life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness?'"  Oh,  it  would  be 
dreadful  if  Socrates  were  to  come  around 
and  ask  what  we  meant  by  the  things  we 
say.  No  wonder  they  gave  him  the  hem- 
lock cup.  Tou  couldn't  permit  him  in 
your  hotel.  People  would  not  understand 
him  and  would  not  associate  with  him  in 
these  days  when  we  so  much  resent  being 
asked  to  analyze  and  explain  our  auto- 
matic phrases. 

Tou    can    see    Horace    coming    in.    He 


wouldn't  be  at  all  anxious  to  avoid  the 
ladies.  He  would  soon  catch  sight  of 
the  pretty  stenographer.  What  pleasure 
he  would  take  in  dictating  to  her  a  clever 
ode.  Tes,  Horace  would  like  the  modern 
hotel.  Then  picture  Pepys  coming  in,  reg- 
istering and  then  buying  a  yellow  jour- 
nal. How  dismayed  he  would  be!  Pepys 
would  have  no  chance  whatever  with  Mr. 
Hearst  Then  you  can  see  the  entrance 
of  Lx)rd  Bacon.  He  would  reveal  his  dual 
character,  insist  upon  having  the  state 
suite  all  to  himself,  then  hasten  to  dis- 
cover how  the  electric  lights  and  the  elev 
ator  worked.  Tou  can  image  this  sort  of 
thing  and  can  draw  from  it  any  analogy 
you  please,  but  I  have  not  time  to  do  more 
than  merely  suggest  it.  It  would  make  an 
admirable  address  for  somebody  who  will 
be  invited  to  address  you  next  year. 

I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  these  anal- 
ogies, I  am  going  to  talk  on  the  psychology 
of  pictures.  Tou  know  these  are  psycho- 
logical days.  We  have  now  the  psychology 
of  almost  everything.  We  have  the 
psychology  of  infancy,  the  psychology  of 
childhood,  the  psychology  of  adolescence 
and  the  psychology  of  senility;  we  have 
the  psychology  of  advertising,  wo  have  the 
psychology  of  salesmanship — and  we  have 
Henry  James.  Therefore  one  need  make 
no  apology — in  fact,  one  would  apologise 
for  not  talking  upon  a  psychological  theme. 
I  am  going  to  try  to  see  whether  psychol- 
ogy has  anything  to  say  to  librarians.  Of 
course,  it  must  have  something  to  say. 
Tou  are  all  psychologists.  Anybody  that 
knows  how  to  give  some  one  a  book  he 
does  not  want  and  make  him  think  he  likes 
it,  is  a  psychologist.  It  is  perfectly  ob- 
vious that  a  psychological  theme  will  be 
appropriate  for  a  company  like  this. 

When  we  try  to  describe  what  is  going 
on  in  our  minds  we  are  immediately 
forced  to  use  some  sort  of  imagery,  ideas 
made  familiar  in  some  other  field.  So 
when  anybody  reads  psychological  litera- 
ture nowadays  he  is  sure  to  come  across 
the  phrase  "the  threshold  of  conscious- 
ness." Here  is  a  simple  picture — a  two- 
room  house.    One  is  the  conscious  room, 
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the  other  is  the  nnconsciotu  room.  There 
is  a  door  between,  and  when  an  Idea  goes 
from  the  conscious  to  the  unconscious 
room  it  goes  over  that  threshold,  and  when 
it  goes  back  it  necessarily  has  to  go  over 
that  threshold  again.  Then  James  has 
giyen  us  that  fine  figure,  "the  stream  of 
consciousness."  How  good  it  is!  Tour 
thoughts  and  feelings  flow  on  day  after 
day  and  year  after  year  like  a  stream. 
Practical  questions  arise  at  once.  What 
sort  of  a  stream  of  consciousness  have  I? 
Is  the  stream  going  steadily  on,  or  is  it 
rather  like  a  babbling  brook,  making  a 
pleasant  murmur  but  with  little  power? 
Or  like  the  River  Platte,  spreading  out 
and  disappearing  In  the  sands  of  stupidity, 
or  like  a  turgid  stream,  so  muddy  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  see  anything  beneath 
the  surface?  Or  is  it  a  strong,  clear, 
on-sweeping  current  to  which  new  Ideals 
and  feelings  are  contributed  day  by  day, 
so  that  as  the  years  go  on  It  becomes  a 
mighty  energy  to  turn  the  wheels  of  the 
world?  A  very  good  figure,  and  we  may 
yery  well  put  such  questions  to  ourselves. 
Professor  Cooley,  of  Michigan,  has 
suggested  another  figure  which  I  think 
would  sufficiently  antagonize  Professor 
Macnaughton  if  he  were  here.  Let  us 
imagine  a  room,  the  walls  and  celling  of 
which  are  Incrusted  thickly  with  incan- 
descent lights.  Near  the  door  let  us 
imagine  a  box  containing  a  lot  of  switches. 
You  turn  on  a  switch  and  that  Immediately 
lii^ts  up  a  line  across  that  wall,  over  the 
ceiling  and  down  the  other  wall.  Tou  can 
stand  there  and  turn  on  and  off  these 
switches  and  light  up  those  circuits  of 
electric  lights  at  will.  In  similar  fashion 
you  have  brain  cells  and  these  brain  cells 
are  like  incandescent  electric  lights,  the 
filaments  of  which  connect  with  one 
another  into  circuits  of  association. 
When  some  one  turns  on  a  switch,  by  a 
visual  image,  or  by  an  odor,  or  by  a  sound, 
there  suddenly  lights  up  In  your  mind  one 
of  these  circuits  of  memory.  When  you 
look  at  the  turrets  of  that  beautiful 
Chateau  Laurler,  what  do  you  see?  Are 
you  not  in  the  valley  of  the  Loire?    Can't 


you  see  the  frowning  front  of  Chlnon,  the 
gracious  facade  of  Asay-le-Rldeau.  the  lace- 
like stairway  of  Blols,  the  massive  turrets 
of  Amboise?  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  have 
one's  mind  well-wired,  to  have  the  circuits 
in  good  condition.  A  personal  question 
you  can  put  to  yourself  is  "What  sort  of 
mental  lights  have  I?  Are  they  four 
candle  power  or  thirty-two  Tungsten? 
Are  my  switches  in  perfect  working 
order,  or  are  my  circuits  crossed,  and 
fuses  melted  so  that  my  mind  is  In  semi  or 
complete  darkness?"  This  is  a  very 
practical  way  of  applying  these  figures; 
and  this  address  would  be  of  no  value  If 
it  did  not  now  and  then  sound  the  hom- 
iletic  note. 

There  is  another  figure  to  which  I  call 
your  attention.  It  is  Uie  figure  of  the  store- 
optlcon  lecture.  We  all  go  to  stereopticon 
lectures.  Many  of  us  are  fond  of  moving 
pictures.  We  may  say  we  are  not,  we  may 
take  high  ground,  but  we  sneak  in  to  see 
them.  We  all  like  pictures,  we  are  like 
children  in  this  regard;  and  when  we  go 
to  a  stereopticon  lecture  we  know  that  no 
matter  how  stupid  the  lecturer  may  he, 
once  in  two  minutes  we  are  going  to  get 
a  slide.  The  laws  of  physics  work  In  our 
interests,  for  if  the  lecturer  keeps  a  slide 
in  the  lantern  longer  than  two  minutes  the 
heat  is  likely  to  break  it  Therefore 
cupidity  thwarts  the  passion  for  speech. 
We  are  all  the  while  attending  stereop- 
ticon lectures.  We  all  have  screens  in  our 
minds,  and  on  these  screens  pictures  are 
passing  constantly.  Our  mental  life  can 
be  described  accurately  and  vividly  In 
terms  of  these  pictures,  these  slides  of 
memory  and  imagination.  Then,  too, 
there  Is  a  spectator  within  us  looking  at 
the  pictures,  commenting  upon  them  and 
having  feelings  about  them.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  individual  is  revealed  by  the  pic- 
tures he  fondly  holds  on  the  screen  of  his 
mind.  How  curiously  mental  pictures  are 
related  to  one  another,  and  what  strange 
slides  some  of  them  are!  Let  us  examine 
them  for  a  little. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  Important  to 
notice  that  some  pictures  are  very  vague. 
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That  means  they  are  not  well  focaaed. 
Ton  have  been  to  a  stereopticon  lecture 
when  the  man  could  not  work  the  lantern 
and  when  there  were  most  unseemly  alter- 
cations between  the  gentleman  on  the  plat- 
form and  the  unfortunate  person  who  was 
trsrlng  to  run  the  lantern.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  have  the  slides  put  in  upside 
down;  it  is  bad  enough  to  have  them  start 
at  the  end  of  the  lecture  instead  of  the 
beginning;  it  is  bad  enough  to  have  one 
of  your  favorite  colored  slides  drop  on  the 
floor,  but  the  worst  thing  is  to  have  a  slide 
so  badly  focused  that  you  cannot  tell 
what  it  is.  Do  you  realize  that  in  these 
mental  panoramas,  in  these  stereopticon 
exhibitions  that  we  are  attending,  there  are 
some  pictures  that  are  not  well  focused? 
Think  of  the  ideas  we  have  that  are  vague 
and  hazy.  Attention  is  the  power  which 
focuses  pictures  on  the  screen  of  the 
mind.  Tou  haven't  possession  of  a  pict- 
ure until  you  can  see  it  in  its  clear  out- 
lines. What  a  deal  of  vaguenes^i  there  is 
in  the  world!  How  many  ideas  that,  as  a 
friend  of  mine  says,  "are  fuzzy  around  the 
edges."  The  only  mental  picture  that  is  to 
be  trusted  is  the  slide  which  is  precise  and 
dear  and  definite  and  accurately  focused. 
Then  another  thing  to  note  about  these 
pictures  is  the  way  in  which  they  are 
related  to  one  another.  We  may  have  a 
passive  or  an  active  attitude  toward  the 
show  that  is  going  on.  When  you  are  in 
a  passive  condition,  you  know  how  oddly 
these  pictures  come  on,  what  an  absurd 
relation  sometimes  they  have  to  one 
another.  They  seem  to  have  no  logical 
connection  whatever.  Some  pictures 
always  appear  together,  although  they  may 
have  no  connection  except  that  they  wisre 
originally  associated  in  that  way,  and  you 
can  never  get  one  of  them  without  the 
other  turning  up.  It  is  amusing,  some- 
times grotesque,  sometimes  absurd,  the 
way  these  pictures  are  grouped.  Some 
come  in  what  we  call  a  logical  series; 
that  is,  they  have  some  connection  with 
one  another,  one  brings  up  another,  and 
you  go  through  the  series  from  one  point 
to  another.    Oh,  how  promiscuously  these 


pictures  come  on  the  screen  of  the  mind, 
some  without  the  sli^test  premonition  of 
their  coming.  It  is  fascinating  to  recall 
the  process  by  which  one  picture  sug- 
gested another,  and  that  one  a  third.  At 
times  the  spectator  within  us  takes  con- 
trol and  says,  "I  won't  have  that  picture 
any  longer,  I  wil)  have  another/'  He  has 
the  power  to  summon  pictures.  There  lies 
the  control.  If  there  be  in  this  world  any- 
thing like  self-control,  that  self-control  is 
in  the  control  of  mental  imagery.  That 
control  is  the  secret  of  personality.  In 
terms  of  mental  imagery  can  we  define 
the  individual  and  his  power  over  him- 
self, for  mental  pictures  control  our  lives. 
Habit  is  merely  a  mental  picture  which 
has  become  automatic.  Just  because  you 
can  do  the  thing  although  you  are  con- 
scious of  the  picture  no  longer,  it  does 
not  mean  that  that  image  was  not  there 
once.  When  I  want  you  to  do  something, 
I  tell  you  to  do  it  If  I  have  authority 
over  you  I  put  the  picture  of  that  act  in 
your  mind  and  I  hold  it  there  until  it  has 
worked  itself  out  in  conduct  Of  course, 
I  should  not  go  about  it  in  that  way,  with 
you,  as  an  association  of  librarians.  Not 
at  all.  I  should  attempt  it  in  quite 
another  way.  I  should  sneak  the  picture 
into  your  mind  by  what  we  call  indirsct 
suggestion.  If  you  were  somebody  I 
could  browbeat  into  doing  what  I  told 
you  to  do,  I  could  order  you  to  do  it  In 
other  words,  I  could  Jam  the  picture 
rig^t  into  your  mind,  hold  it  there  and 
say,  "Now,  you  do  that  thing."  But  with 
you,  I  couldn't  do  it  that  way.  But  I 
think  I  could  manage  some  of  you  at  any 
rate.  When  you  were  not  watching,  I 
should  slip  the  picture  into  your  mind. 
You  wouldn't  know  where  it  came  from. 
It  would  come  on  naturally.  Tou  would 
think  you  thought  of  it  yourself.  Tliat  is 
the  gentle  art  of  suggestion,  to  slip  a  pict- 
ure on  the  screen  of  m  person's  mtnd 
without  letting  him  know  how  it  got  there. 
He  naturally,  then,  supposes  it  is  the  result 
of  those  deceptive  processes  whidi  he 
identifies  with  personal  thinking  Toa 
cannot  cram  ideas  down  the  throat  of  a 
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tMrn  American  citizen.  Of  course,  you 
.  Moreover,  what  is  the  use  of  cram- 
:  them  down  his  throat  when  you  can 
t  them  into  him  with  a  psychological 
dennic?  That  is  the  charming  thing 
t  suggestion.  All  control,  then,  is  con- 
throu£^  mental  imagery.  You  have 
this  experience,  for  example.  As  you 
t  in  a  railroad  station  and  a  locomo- 
came  thundering  in,  you  have  had,  for 
iment,  an  impulse — ^not  only  an  im- 
>, — ^you  have  had  the  picture  in  your 

of  throwing  yourself  under  the  loco- 
re.  From  a  casual  inspection  of  the 
»any  I  should  supposff  that  none  had 

that  experiment  as  yet.  Why?  Be- 
)  you  were  able  to  remove  that  pict- 
from  your  mind  and  substitute  for  it 
ler — a  picture  of  the  presumable  ap- 
ince  of  things  in  a  very  short  time  after 
lad  made  the  experiment,  or  the  vista 
long  and  happy  life  stretching  out  be- 
you,  or  of  obligations  to  family  and 
ds.  Any  one  of  these  pictures  will 
\  the  purpose.  But  if  the  time  ever 
18  when  that  picture  of  going  under 
locomotive  gets  firmly  fixed  in  your 
,  nothing  except  physical  force  from 
rat  can  prevent  your  going  under  the 
Is.  Bvery  motor  idea  that  comes  into 
minds  tends  to  work  itself  out  into 
n.  That  is  the  secret  of  the  hypnotic 
V  in  which  the  person  who  is  under 
control,  through  pictures  produced  in 
mind,  automatically  carries  these 
IB  out  into  action.  Mental  imagery  is 
lecret  of  life,  and  control  of  mental 
ery  means  the  control  of  mankind, 
sontrol  is  the  control  of  one's  own 
ery. 

e  personality,  the  self,  is  revealed  in 
imagery  and  in  the  attitude  of  the 
ator  within  us.  You  know  those  dif- 
t  attitudes.  There  are  some  pictures 
come  upon  the  screen  of  your  mind, 
the  spectator  within  you  is  immedi- 
interested.  For  example,  here  comes 
tnre  on  the  screen  of  your  mind  of  the 
when  that  board  that  you  had  been 
Ing  with  so  long,  that  unintelligent 
1,  that  board  made  up  of  reactionary 


people  that  you  had  so  long  been  nursing, 
came  to  the  point  where  you  were  able  to 
tell  them  of  that  scheme  of  yours  which 
must  inevitably,  logically  and  remorse- 
lessly lead  to  putting  the  library  in  your 
community  on  a  modem  basis.  When  the 
picture  of  your  triumph  on  that  occasion 
comes  upon  the  screen  of  your  mind,  the 
spectator  within  you  claps  her  hands  and 
says:  "You  were  very  clever  about  that; 
you  waited  a  long  time,  you  worked  it 
skillfully,  you  certainly  are  a  capable  per- 
son." You  all  get  pictures  of  that  kind. 
You  can't  help  looking  at  them.  Here  is 
another  slide — a  reception.  Of  course, 
when  they  said  that  yours  was  an  ex- 
tremely becoming  gown,  you  were  quite 
delighted;  and  you  talked  well;  you  did  say 
a  lot  of  brilliant  things.  To  be  sure  they 
were  not  original — ^nobody  expects  that — 
but  you  were  very  fortunate  in  your  an- 
thology that  afternoon.  I  can  see  by  the 
broad  and  amiable  smiles  all  of  you  are 
wearing,  that  pictures  of  a  similarly  agree- 
able kind  are  by  suggestion  appearing  on 
the  screens  of  your  minds. 

But  you  have  pictures  of  a  very  difTerent 
sort  How  could  you? — of  course,  you 
were  just  from  the  library  school,  it  was 
only  your  first  position,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  how  could  you? — you  cannot  imagine 
how  you  could  have  mistaken  Sir  Thomas 
More,  in  the  sixteenth,  for  Thomas  Moore 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  How  could  you 
have  done  it?  Yet  you  did.  When  that  pict- 
ure comes  on  the  screen  of  your  mind  the 
spectator  within  you  shrinks  and  says: 
"Why  must  we  look  at  that?  Take  it  off 
at  once."  It  would  be  very  piquant  if  I 
could  take  other  illustrations  from  your 
own  experience,  but  I  cannot  do  that  I 
shall  have  to  take  one  out  of  mine.  I  have 
a  number  which  my  spectator  dislikes. 
Here  is  a  recent  one: 

At  our  experimental  farm  we  have  a  very 
beautiful  new  saddle  horse.  As  I  pretend 
to  be  something  of  a  rider  I  went  to  ride 
this  horse.  There  was  a  sort  of  celebra- 
tion that  afternoon,  and  I  thought  it  would 
be  pleasant  for  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  ride  one  of  these  blooded  horses 
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to  give  eelai  to  the  affair.  I  went  oat  and 
rode  this  mare  about  ETverirthlng  went 
well  until  I  encountered  several  traction 
engines  in  active  operation  and  a  number 
of  automobiles.  I  was  in  a  very  narrow 
place.  There  being  almost  no  other  direc- 
tion for  the  mare  to  go,  she  began  to  take 
a  vertical  course.  She  was  in  good  con- 
dition and  rather  rotund,  and  the  laws  of 
physics  worked  out  their  inevitable  result 
At  forty-five  degrees  I  held  on  admirably. 
At  sixty-five  degrees,  I  began  to  feel  some 
little  distress.  At  eighty  degrees  I  looked 
behind  me,  and  at  89 1-2  degrees  I  slid  off. 
Now,  such  is  the  admirable  press  organi- 
sation in  the  great  state  of  Minnesota  that 
every  newspaper,  I  think,  in  the  common- 
wealth— ^I  haven't  found  one  yet  that 
skipped  the  item — called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  president  of  the  University 
had  come  a  cropper — or,  if  not  strictly  a 
cropper,  the  effect  of  it  was  the  same.  One 
of  the  papers  was  kind  enough  to  say  that, 
being  an  expert  rider,  I  landed  on  my  feet 
If  I  did,  my  fundamental  ideas  of  anatomy 
have  been  entirely  erroneous.  As  I  have 
been  traveling  about  the  state  in  the  last 
few  weeks,  I  haven't  met  a  man,  woman 
or  child  who  has  not  sooner  or  later 
worked  that  back-sliding  into  the  conver- 
sation. This  is  a  picture  of  which,  when 
it  comes  on  the  screen  of  my  mind,  the 
spectator  within  me  says,  "I  suppose  we 
have  got  to  stand  this,  but  it  is  certainly 
getting  to  be  slightly  tiresome."  We  all  get 
slides  of  that  sort  in  our  collection. 

Then  there  are  pictures  of  another  sort, 
beautiful  pictures,  inspiring  pictures,  yet 
for  some  reason  the  spectator  within  us 
is  left  cold  and  unaffected  by  these  images. 
It  is  the  very  tragedy  of  human  nature 
that  we  may  intellectually  know  beau- 
tiful, noble,  inspiring  things,  may  have 
uplifting  visions,  and  yet  the  spectator 
within  us  may  look  at  these  things  and 
never  so  much  as  feel  a  flutter  of  the 
pulse.  We  do  not  incorporate  ideas  until 
these  things  have  become  not  only  a  part 
of  our  intellectual  apprehension,  but  un- 
til they  have  become  a  part  of  our  emo- 
tional nature,  until  we  make  them   into 


the  very  fabric  of  ourselves.  We  dafine 
the  self,  therefore,  in  terms  of  mental 
pictures,  and  the  control  of  self  is  the 
control  of  mental  pictures.  Let  me  know 
the  pictures  to  whidi  you  constantly  re- 
vert, let  me  know  the  pictures  that  come 
steadily  to  the  screen  of  your  mind,  let  me 
know  the  pictures  that  the  spectator  with- 
in you  gloats  over  and  feels  a  loyalty  to, 
and  I  will  reveal  to  you  your  character. 
Whatsoever  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart, 
whatsoever  pictures  he  makes  his  own, 
whatsoever  pictures  he  gloats  over  with 
Joy  and  satisfaction,  these  things  reveal 
the  true  personality. 

Consider  another  thing:  the  content  of 
these  pictures,  the  kind  of  pictures.  How 
are  they  determined?  They  are  deter- 
mined by  our  social  relationships.  Do  you 
think  the  same  sort  of  pictures  are  in  the 
mind  of  the  Englishman  as  are  in  the 
mind  of  the  American?  Do  you  think  the 
same  kind  of  pictures  come  into  the  mind 
of  the  Frenchman  as  come  into  the  mind 
of  the  Qerman?  There  are  certain  uni- 
versal pictures,  the  same  for  all  educated 
people,  but  most  pictures  take  on  a  group 
character.  What  are  the  pictures  that 
come  into  your  minds  as  librarians?  Pictr 
ures  of  your  active  calling.  These  pictures 
are  very  definite.  Ton  have  your  own 
phrases,  your  own  language.  These 
phrases  and  these  forms  of  speech  are 
themselves  the  labels  of  mental  imagery. 
Every  Bocial  group  is  held  together  by  its 
phrases.  Oh,  how  we  love  these  phrases 
and  how  glibly  we  repeat  them!  So  too, 
college  professors  have  their  own  phrases. 
What  a  sesquipedalian  terminology  it  is 
with  which  they  bewilder  the  lay  mind  and 
overpower  the  student!  How  would  law- 
yers get  on  but  for  their  monopoly  of 
archaic  forms  of  speech?  Think  of  the 
doctors'  terminations,  so  many  of  them 
fatal,  in  itis,  which  they  have  invented  in 
the  last  few  years.  So  every  social  group 
determines  very  largely  the  conduct  of  its 
members  by  cleverly  putting  into  their 
minds  the  imagery  that  it  wishes  to  have 
carried  out.  Why  do  you  dress  as  you  do? 
Do  your  clothes  represent  your  individuAl 
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f  In  8om«  measure,  bnt  for  the  most 
fon  dresB  as  you  do  because  society 
teshion  pictures  into  your  heads, 
adles  dress  as  you  do  because  these 
m  plates  and  the  women  you  see  up- 
9  street  leave  a  deposit  in  your  mind, 
oposite  picture,  and  that  composite 
■e  works  itself  out  in  your  own  charm- 
ad  becoming  wardrobe.  To  be  sure, 
irarians,  you  have  individuality;  as 
ians,  you  have  a  certain  personal  dis- 
>n,  but  it  is,  after  all,  only  a  varla- 
ipon  the  common  modes  which  you 
with  all  your  sisters  everywhere. 
I  standards,  these  ideals,  these  types, 
re  talk  about  are  put  into  our  minds 
3  social  groups  of  which  we  are  mem- 
and  we  are  to  a  very  large  extent 
lated  by  these  pictures.  Do  you 
it?  Just  examine  your  mental  im- 
.  How  much  of  that  mental  imagery 
you  secured  as  a  result  of  your  own 
land  experience?  How  much  of  that 
i  imagery  represents  original  think- 
How  much  of  that  psychic  pano- 
have  you  received  ready-made  from 
»ciety  to  which  you  belong? 

pictures    come    quickly    upon    the 

I  of  the  mind.    How  readily  they  are 

oned  by  suggestion!     If  I  had  time 

Id    bore    you    almost    to    extinction 

lllng  up  in  your  minds  images  that 

^mrnon  to  all  of  us.     We  all  have 

collections  of  slides.    The  depressing 

B  that  for  the  most  part  they  are 

cal.    How  refreshing  it  is  to  meet  an 

al  person.    Who  is  the  original  per- 

Jost    the    person    that    has    some 

that  were  made  at  home.     Most  of 

TO  the   same   old,   tiresome   slides. 

we  have  to  make  conversation,  what 

do?  Go  to  the  pigeon-hole,  take  out 

e,  put  it  into  our  minds  and   then 

;  it  to  our  friends.     We  have  to  be 

0  talk  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 

nature  of  things  we  could  not  think 

lese  things   for  ourselves.     Society 

rovided  the  slides.    There  they  are, 

well-organized  collection,  a  card  cat- 

wlth  a  topical   index.     To  suppose 

we  make  the  slides  ourselves   is   a 


grateful  illusion.  There  may  be  a  few  who 
do,  but  most  of  us  get  ours  from  the  stock 
houses  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Was  there  ever  a  time  when  pictorial 
imagery  was  presented  to  the  public  as  in 
these  days?  These  are  the  days  when 
people's  minds  are  filled  with  visual  im- 
agery as  never  before  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  And  never  before  was  the  same 
imagery  spread  over  so  wide  an  area. 
Think,  for  example,  of  what  cartoons  do. 
Cartoons  are  a  substitute  for  thinking. 
Cartoons  are  ready-made  slides.  Cartoons 
are  arguments  ready  to  serve.  Cartoons 
demand  no  intellectual  effort  They  would 
not  be  successful  as  cartoons  if  they  did. 
A  cartoon  which  you  have  to  analyze  is  in 
the  nature  of  things  a  mistake  and  a  dis- 
appointment A  cartoon  tells  the  story  in- 
stantly. It  is  a  slide  put  into  the  minds 
of  millions  of  people  in  a  single  week. 
Then  consider  the  imagery  sent  out  by  the 
illustrated  magazines.  There  is  only  one 
magazine,  I  think,  now,  that  does  not  have 
illustrations.  Some  of  us  take  it  just  for 
that  reason.  It  has  a  kind  of  distinction 
on  that  account.  The  Atkmtio  Monthly 
has  no  illustrations  except  in  the  advertis- 
ing pages — some  of  those  are  very  good — 
but  it  has  that  sense  of  uniqueness,  that 
kind  of  snobbishness,  which  is  appreciated 
even  in  a  democracy  like  our  glorious  de- 
mocracy, where  we  are  all  free  and  equal,  as 
contrasted  with  the  social  distinctions  of 
this  monarchy  under  which  we  are  so  hos- 
pitably received  this  evening.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  visual  is  sug- 
gested merely  by  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs. When  we  go  to  a  lecture  on 
"Mother,  Home  and  Heaven"  we  expect 
the  speaker  in  lieu  of  lantern  slides  to 
supply  "word  pictures."  The  Sunday  sup- 
plement is  the  absolute  symbol  of  our  state 
of  mind. 

As  we  haven't  time  to  think — i.  e.,  to 
make  our  own  slides — naturally  we  haven't 
time  to  bring  our  collection  together  to  see 
whether  it  is  consistent  We  are  going 
about  with  a  most  extraordinary  selection 
of  slides.  The  only  reason  we  get  along 
with  peace  of  mind  is  that  we  do  not  take 
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oar  slides  out  of  the  different  boxes  at  the 
same  time.  Tou  keep  your  religious  slides 
in  one  box,  your  moral  slides  in  another, 
your  business  slides  in  another,  your  pro- 
fessional slides  in  another — ^and  never  take 
anything  out  of  two  pigeon-holes  at  once. 
For  that  reason  you  go  through  life  with- 
out knowing  what  an  extraordinary  col- 
lection of  hopelessly  contradictory  and  mu- 
tually destructive  ideas  you  are  carnring 
about  under  that  hat  of  yours.  It  is  only 
by  keeping  these  things  in  their  boxes  that 
we  have  anything  like  peace  of  mind.  A 
few  people,  of  course,  are  constantly  going 
through  their  boxes,  sifting,  reorganizing 
and  unifying  their  collections.  These  are 
the  men  and  women  who  think,  who  have 
courage,  and  for  the  most  part  they  rep- 
resent genuine  leadership.  But  most  of 
us  are  satisfied  to  get  our  slides  ready 
made,  to  get  them  in  quantities  and  to 
have  them  remain  a  most  heterogeneous 
accumulation. 

There  is  a  vast  popular  demand  for 
ready-made  slides.  In  every  possible  way 
these  substitutes  for  thought  are  being 
sent  out.  Political  slides  are  industriously 
distributed.  Tou  notice  the  difficulty  that 
you  have  Just  now  in  talking  about  the 
political  situation  in  our  glorious  country. 
We  do  not  yet  know  what  to  say.  Tou  see, 
the  slides  haven't  yet  been  sent  out  for 
this  week.  We  have  to  wait  until  the  slide 
makers  put  them  on  the  market.  We  are 
all  waiting  to  know  what  to  say;  we  are 
all  waiting  for  a  new  set  of  slides  which 
shall  be  adjusted  to  the  new  conditions. 
If  you  bring  out  that  old  slide  about  the 
Republican  party  that  saved  the  country — 
No!  Tou  don't  want  to  say  anything  about 
that  Tou  see  at  once,  even  though  it  has 
saved  the  country  for  years — ^you  can  see 
that  that  slide  won't  do.   It  is  cracked. 

Pardon  a  digression  which  enforces  the 
point  that  in  these  days  everything  has  to 
be  pictorial.  Tou  see,  when  I  am  address- 
ing a  group  of  librarians  in  a  Jaded  condi- 
tion, I  have  to  use  pictorial  illustrations. 
It  is  true,  I  should  like  to  be  didactic  and 
pedagogic  on  an  occasion  like  this,  but  you 
are  in  a  psychological  condition  which 
makes  it  absolutely  impossible.    Bven  the 


thought  of  listening  to  these  songs  that 
are  coming  afterward,  would  not  keep  you 
if  I  were  not  constantly  pictorial  and  keep- 
ing your  minds  filled  with  this  beguiling 
imagery. 

Imagery,  then,  is .  absolutely  essential; 
self-control  and  social  control  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  distribution  of  appropriate 
mental  slides.  The  very  life  of  the  nation 
depends  upon  this.  Here  we  are,  nearly  a 
hundred  million  people — ^we  always  In- 
clude children — whose  slides  must  be  sup- 
plied and  in  some  fashion  unified.  The  Im- 
agrination  breaks  down  at  the  thought  of 
this  vast  task.  This  national  like-minded- 
ness  is  a  glorious  achievement.  It  has 
never  been  equaled  anywhere  on  the  tnce 
of  the  earth.  To  keep  these  millions  of 
people,  who  are  scattered  over  three  mil- 
lion square  miles,  with  the  same  funda- 
mental pictures  in  their  heads  is  a  mar- 
velous triumph. 

That  we  are  the  most  progressive,  the 
most  mighty,  the  most  highly  dvUised 
country  on  the  face  of  the  world — that  is  a 
gorgeous  colored  slide,  which  we  keep  on 
hand  all  the  time.  There  are  a  lot  of 
slides  like  that,  that  are  common  to  crvery- 
body.  True,  we  have  slides  specialized  for 
the  use  of  various  social  groups,  but  the 
fundamental  slides  that  preserve  our  na- 
tionality, are  common  to  millions. 

We  have  to  have  institutions  that  keep 
these  slides  vivid  in  the  minds  of  our  peo- 
ple. It  is  the  greatest  attempt  at  social 
control  that  has  ever  been  conceived. 

But  the  national  slide  industry  is  by  no 
means  perfected.  On  the  whole,  there  is 
an  appalling  number  of  these  pictures  that 
are  vulgar  slides,  cheap  slides,  common- 
place slides,  uninteresting  slides.  It  is 
your  business — ^for  now  I  come  to  my  an- 
alogy— it  is  your  business,  as  the  i>eople 
who  are  running  the  moving-picture  con- 
cerns of  the  United  States,  to  see  to  it 
that  better  pictures  are  put  into  the  minds 
of  your  fellow  citizens.  Tou  have  the 
responsibility  of  superseding  In  the  mental 
collections  of  millions  of  our  dtisens  slides 
that  are  cheap  and  unworthy  and  Inac- 
curate and  misleading,  with  mental  pic- 
tures that  are  clean-cut,  tmstwortfay,  in- 
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forming  and  Inspiring.  That  is  your  busi- 
ness. Tou  are  in  competition  with  the 
moTing-picture  houses.  There  are  nine 
thousand  of  these  moving-picture  concerns 
working  night  and  day  in  the  United 
States,  filling  the  minds  of  people  with 
mental  imagery.  But  every  library  is  full 
of  potential  mental  pictures  which  can  be 
made  interesting,  ennobling  and  uplifting 
to  millions  of  people.  It  is  your  privilege 
to  get  these  slides  out  into  circulation,  a 
mighty  appealing  thing  to  do,  a  splendidly 
stirring  thing  to  do.  I  hope  you  are  thor- 
oughly alert  as  members  of  this  mental 
picture  syndicate.  Tou  know  what  you 
have  to  do.  Tou  must  advertise  and  you 
must  capture  the  public  in  every  possible 
way;  you  must  not  be  ashamed  to  put  out 
posters  describing  the  wonderful  pictures. 

And  what  rare  pictures  you  have!  What 
is  a  novel?  It  is  a  film  of  moving  pictures. 
What  is  a  great  novel?  It  is  a  series  of 
great  pictures — and  what  lovely  pictures 
they  may  be;  what  interesting,  what  in- 
spiring pictures  they  may  be!  What  a 
great  collection  of  such  mental  pictures 
you  have  in  your  libraries!  And  when 
people  read  George  Barr  McGutcheon,  try 
to  get  that  film  away  from  them  and  give 
them  George  Meredith.  Tou  laugh  at  that, 
but  how  about  "Harry  Richmond?"  Isn't  it 
as  good  a  story  as  ever  Anthony  Hope  or 
as  ever  George  Barr  McGutcheon  wrote? 
It  is  a  good  slide,  a  good  film.  When  peo- 
ple come  and  want  to  read  Laura  Jean 
Ldbbey — of  course  you  wouldn't  have  her  on 
the  premises — but  if  that  is  their  standard 
try  to  work  ofC  Robert  Lx)uis  on  them.  Tou 
know,  there  are  some  of  Robert  Liouis'  that 
are  fairly  sensational.  Tou  can  get  people 
started  on  the  right  road  with  Robert 
Louis  if  you  go  about  it  in  a  clever  way  to 
pull  the  cheap  slides  out  of  people's  minds. 

But,  you  say,  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
whose  mental  apparatus,  if  I  may  modify 
the  figure  a  little  bit, — no,  it  is  not  a  mod- 
ification, it  is  an  amplification,  it  is  a  per- 
fectly logical  development  of  the  figure, — 
you  say  that  for  a  good  many  people  you 
want  a  magic  lantern  in  their  mind  that 
will  focus  properly.  That  is  the  business 
of  education.    That  is  what  Dr.  Robertson 


and  I  are  trying  to  do,  to  make  the  minds 
of  the  young  focus  properly,  on  the  right 
sort  of  things.  Tou  must  get  a  great  deal 
of  inaccurate  information  made  accurate 
and  definite.  Tou  know,  one  of  the  great 
troubles  with  our  educational  system  is 
that  our  ideas  are  so  haphazard,  so  un- 
trustworthy. 

The  scientific  slides  need  looking  after 
carefully.  They  are  changed  every  few 
minutes,  but  we  have  to  do  the  best  we 
can  to  run  the  latest  and  most  trustworthy 
slides  into  the  minds  of  the  people.  Then 
think  of  the  literary  slides.  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  discussion  this 
morning.  I  fear  it  will  go  on  indefinitely 
as  long  as  the  gentlemen  do  not  define  their 
terms.  But  I  think  if  they  were  to  do  this 
they  would  discover  that  they  both  believe 
about  the  same  thing. 

But  here  at  hand  is  the  real  application 
of  this  figure.  What  is  it  that  makes  life 
interesting?  It  is  to  be  able  to  associate 
with  the  ordinary,  commonplace  experi- 
ences of  life  an  illuminating,  inspiring,  fas- 
cinating imagery.  Do  you  realize  that  the 
books  in  your  library  give  no  pleasure 
whatever  except  as  they  interpret  life  to 
people  who  bring  the  experience  of  life  to 
the  books?  A  book  is  a  mere  dead  ssrmbol 
until  it  becomes  vital  in  the  life  of  a  living 
man  or  woman.  Tou  have  books  in  your 
library  in  foreign  languages.  These  books 
are  sealed  to  people  who  do  not  know 
those  foreign  languages.  Tou  would  not 
think  of  offering  a  French  or  German  book, 
say,  to  an  average  college  graduate.  Tou 
must  have  people  wh6  understand  the 
language  in  which  books  are  written.  So 
when  you  give  a  book  of  history  or  a  book 
of  science  or  a  book  of  poetry  to  a  man  or 
woman,  that  man  or  woman  must  bring  a 
litUe  bit  of  life,  a  little  gleam  of  life  ex- 
perience, in  order  to  get  into  any  kind  of 
relationship  with  that  book.  Then  the 
book  reacts  and  becomes  a  guide  for  the 
further  investigation  and  interpretation  of 
life.  And  so  the  book  and  life  together  go 
on  enriching  human  experience. 

I  wish  we  had  more  accurate  slides 
about  history,  especially  about  the  French 
Revolution.    We  mostly  get  our  slides  on 
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the  French  Revolution  from  the  Sunday 
evening  sermons  of  eminent  divines  who 
are  proving  that  the  French  Revolution 
was  completely  parallel  with  our  times, 
and  that  France  went  to  the  bad  largely 
because  the  Church  was  temporarily  dis- 
established. Now,  if  we  get  our  slides  of 
the  French  Revolution  from  popular  pul- 
pits and  from  stump  speakers  we  shall  get 
some  curious  pictures.  We  want  to  put 
into  the  minds  of  the  people  the  slides 
from  men  like  Morse  Stephens  and'  von 
Hoist  before  we  introduce  those  lurid  and 
beautifully  colored  slides  from  Carlyle  and 
those  rather  melodramatic  slides  from  "A 
tale  of  two  cities."  Then  there  is  the  fall 
of  Rome,  for  example.  Anybody  can  ex- 
plain the  fall  of  Rome,  and  we  are  always 
upon  the  brink  of  a  French  revolution. 
What  we  need  is  an  accurate  picture  of 
what  caused  Rome  to  fall.  Then  as  for 
Greece — Greece,  that  magic  word!  We 
need  a  lot  of  pictures  about  Greece.  I 
have  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  classic  cul- 
ture if  it  can  be,  for  a  large  number  of 
people,  divorced  from  the  classic  lan- 
guages. To  suppose  that  there  is  an  iden- 
tity between  Greek  grammar  and  Greek 
life,  its  social  institutions  and  its.  aspira- 
tions and  their  lessons  for  us,  is  to  make 
a  very  serious  blunder.  You  have  noticed 
that  an  eminent  Greek  scholar  from  Eng- 
land has  been  lecturing  at  Amherst.  Did 
he  talk  about  grammar?  No,  He  talked 
about  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  the  poli- 
tics of  Greece,  the  social  history  of  Greece. 
These  are  things  we  need;  for,  my  friends, 
you  know,  and  you  need  to  preach  this 
doctrine,  that  modernity  defeats  itself.  To 
suppose  that  reading  the  daily  newspaper 
and  having  the  mind  filled  with  contem- 
porary events  gives  any  -one  a  right  to 
judge  of  those  events,  is  absurdity  Itself. 
We  can  understand  the  present  only  as 
we  can  connect  that  present  with  the  past 
Therefore,  if  we  are  to  have  an  intelligent 
population  many  men  must  have  a  vivid 
and  accurate  panorama  of  human  history; 
they  must  be  able  to  see  the  present  in 
the  light  of  the  past,  and  then  to  predict 
with     some    little     degree     of    certainty 


what  we  are  to  have  in  the  future.  Look, 
for  example,  at  our  present  crisis.  I  am 
not  going  to  interpret  it,  I  do  not  under- 
stand it;  but  we  cannot  possibly  see  be- 
neath the  surface  of  it  unless  we  try  to 
interpret  it  in  the  light  of  the  experience 
of  other  nations.  What  have  all  the  great 
nations  of  Western  Ehirope  done?  When 
we  ask  that  question,  and  when  we  see 
how  parties  are  aligned  in  this  Dominion 
where  we  meet  to-night,  we  cannot  fail  to 
get  a  little  light  upon  what  is  going  on  at 
home.  There  the  same  social  forces  are  at 
work,  under  difPerent  conditions,  to  be 
sure,  but  working  themselves  out  in- 
evitably. 

So  it  is  our  business  to  fill  the  minds  of 
our  fellow  citizens  with  accurate  pictures, 
with  definite  pictures,  with  pictures  of 
reality,  with  pictures  which  shall  illumine 
every  department  of  life.  If  there  is  any 
aim  in  education,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  to 
make  man  a  citizen  of  the  world,  to  make 
him  at  home  in  nature,  at  home  with  man- 
kind, at  home  with  all  the  great  forces 
which  play  a  part  in  his  personal  develop- 
ment, which  sweep  through  him  into  the 
lives  of  generations  yet  unborn.  When  his 
mind  is  filled  with  such  pictures,  when  the 
spectator  within  him  goes  out  to  the  best 
and  finest  and  truest  of  these  pictures  with 
genuine  appreciation,  then  you  have  the 
development  of  personality  and  the  devel- 
opment of  a  great  civilization. 

Tou,    my    friends,    are   the    keepers   of 
these  films  and  slides.    It  is  your  business 
to  see  that  they  are  well  chosen,  to  see 
that  they  are  made  available,  to  see  thaf 
the  people  are  stimulated,  that  the  peopV 
are  made  to  realize  vividly  what  it  mean 
to  have  their  minds  filled  with  these  tm 
these   beautiful,   these   inspiring   pictur 
which  will  enable  them  to  interpret  U 
to  enter  into  it  more  richly,  to  get  out 
it  more  Joy,  the  Joy  of  intelligent  apj 
elation,  the  Joy  of  work  well  done,  sc' 
tifically  done,  the  Joy  of  comradeship, 
Joy   of   association    in   great   enterpr' 
When  these  pictures  fill  the  mind,  ^ 
the  spectator  within  is  loyal  to  them, 
there   is   richness   of   personal   life. 
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■  genuine  adyanoement   of  clTili- 

sry  is  the  clue  to  conduct  With- 
ntal  imagery  there  can  be  no  do- 
3nt  of  character.  Without  mental 
r  there  can  be  no  social  progress, 
ental  imagery  comes  from  the  ex- 
B  of  life.  Tou  are  not  the  sole  pur- 
of  it  Books,  as  I  have  said,  are 
id  inert  things  until  men  with  some 
ace  of  life  come  to  them  for  further 
and  for  guidance  as  they  go  their 
Ing  to  understand  life  and  to  inter- 
more  truly  and  to  get  out  of  it 
richness. 

)  is  a  delight  in  mental  pictures, 
r  pictures  be  interesting  and  true 
lobling,  may  they  increase  in  num- 
the  years  go  on,  may  they  open  up 
istas  of  personal  satisfaction,  give 
er  insight  into  the  meaning  of  life 
'  us  to  larger  loyalties  and  to  truer 
May  we  pledge  ourselves  to  this 
ork  and  to  the  furthering  and  fos- 
»f  those  things  which  Watson  has 
r  called  "the  things  that  are  more 
t" 

ace  of  friendship,  mind  and  heart 
d  with  their  fellow  heart  and  mind, 
ns  of  science,  gifts  of  art, 
ense  of  oneness  with  our  kind, 
rst  to  know  and  understand, 
i;e  and  liberal  discontent, 
re  the  goods  in  life's  rich  hand, 
tiings  that  are  more  excellent.' 


tt 


i  conclusion  of  President  Vincent's 
Mr.  LAwrence  J.  Burpee  an- 
:  that  M.  Amedee  Tremblay,  or- 
>f  the  Basilica,  would  accompany 
er  of  Canadian  folk  songs  which 
nandin,  of  Montreal,  would  sing. 
sre  given  in  three  groups  of  three, 
Nreen  each  group  was  given  one  of 
mmond's  poems  in  character,  by 
ey,  of  Ottawa,  a  most  excellent  in- 
r  of  these  sketches  of  the  French- 
a  habitant 

unique,  interesting  and  well  ren- 
ontributions  to  the  exercises  of 
ning  were  much  appreciated  by 
ent,  and  at  their  conclusion  the 


session  closed  with  a  brief  but  hearty  ex- 
pression of  acknowledgment  from  Presi- 
dent Blmendorf. 

SIXTH  GENERAL  SESSION 

(Russell  Theatre,  Tuesday,  July  2, 

3  p.  m.) 

President  Elmendorf  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  CARR:  Many  of  us  appreciate  the 
work  done  in  days  past  by  Frederick 
W.  Faxon,  in  personally  conducting  our 
post-conference  tours.  Business  obliged 
him  to  take  another  course  this  year  and 
cross  the  water.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  we  send  him  a  wireless  despatch  of 
appreciation  and  felicitation  in  the  name 
of  the  association.  Madam  President,  I 
move  the  authorisation  of  such  a  tele- 
grauL 

The  motion  was  carried  onanimously, 
and  the  cablegram  ordered  sent 

The  PRESIDENT:  Now,  we  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  regular  program,  which 
brings  us  to  the  last  of  our  series  grow- 
ing out  of  the  idea  of  service  to  the  indi- 
vidual, and  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
hearing  Mr.  CARL  B.  RODBN,  assistant 
librarian,  Chicago  public  library,  on 

BOOK    ADVERTISING:     INFORMATION 

AS  TO  SUBJECT  AND  SCOPE 

OF  BOOKS 

At  my  first  A.  L.  A.  conference,  that  of 
Waukesha,  now  eleven  years  ago,  I  heard 
discussed  that  topic  ever  fruitful  of  dis- 
cussion: the  librarian's  attitude  toward 
those  books  which  are  technically  known 
as  'ofT-color.'  The  indignant  resentment 
of  that  part  of  the  public  which  failed  to 
appreciate  the  censorious  solicitude  of  the 
librarian  was  vividly  set  forth,  and  there 
were  those  who  felt  that  the  only  per- 
manent way  out  was,  in  the  words  of 
George  Ade,  to  "give  the  public  wh^t  it 
thinks  it  wants."  But  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  in  defending  the  library's  point 
of  view,  uttered  a  remark  which,  as  his 
remarks  have  a  habit  of  doing,  clarified 
the  atmosphere  as  a  Chicago  lake  breeze 
lifts   a   fog,   and   we  settled   back   again 
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serene  in  the  knowledge  tliat  our  ortho- 
doxy had  once  more  been  vindicated  and 
set  upon  its  firm  foundations. 

He  said,  in  effect,  that  the  duty  of  the 
librarian  was  not  exclusion  but  selection 
and  that  in  the  full  consciousness  of  his 
responsibility  to  the  entire  community  he, 
the  librarian,  must  exercise  fully  and 
freely  his  prerogative  of  selecting,  out  of 
the  multitude  of  books,  those  which  best 
suited  his  purpose  and  served  his  ends. 

The  phrase  "not  exclusion  but  selection" 
struck  at  least  one  in  that  audience  as  so 
clear  and  telling  a  characterization  of  the 
librarian's  business  that  he  has  kept  it  in 
mind,  and  well  within  reach  for  instant 
use,  ever  since.  Many  times  it  has  served 
to  confound  the  irate  patron  who  com- 
batively insisted  that  he  was  old  enough 
to  Judge  for  himself  what  was  good  for 
him.  Not  a  few  times  has  it  been  the 
stone  offered  the  facetious  newspaper  man 
who  came  seeking  for  bread  in  the  form 
of  a  "story"  on  the  "barring  out"  of  the 
latest  shady  noveL  Today  it  recurs  again 
as  a  fitting  text  upon  which  to  base  a  plea 
for  the  more  effective  advertising  of  books 
as  to  subject  and  scope,  and  I  trust  that 
my  exegesis  may  not  prove  too  violent  to 
establish  the  relation  between  my  text  and 
my  topic,  which  to  my  mind  is  close  and 
intimate. 

A  library,  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are 
now  concerned,  is  first  of  all — and  after 
all — ^a  collection  of  books,  selected  and  as- 
sembled by  the  librarian.  It  may  be  so 
administered  as  to  become  a  great  civic 
force,  a  social  instrument,  an  educational 
agency,  but  first  of  all  it  is  a  collection  of 
units,  brought  together  upon  certain  prin- 
ciples as  they  operate  in  the  mind  of  the 
libranr's  administrator.  Now,  the  word 
"administer"  is  a  transitive  verb,  one  de- 
finition of  which  is:  "to  manage,  to  con- 
duct, as  in  public  affairs,"  and  another, 
"to  serve,  to  dispense,  as  in  medicine." 
We  may  so  administer — manage,  conduct 
— ^the  library  as  to  render  it  a  power  for 
the  advancement  of  humanity,  and  when 
we  do  that  we  are  responding  to  the  im- 
pulse which  is  generated  in  the  very  air 


which   we   in    this   age   of   advancement 
breathe. 

Or  we  may  administer — serve,  dis- 
pense— the  books,  as  in  medicine;  know- 
ing the  powers  and  the  virtues  of  each; 
perceiving  the  stimulating  effects  of  one, 
the  acceleration  of  heart  action  induced 
by  another;  this  one  as  an  emollient  and 
an  anodyne,  that  one  as  a  vesicatory  or 
an  excitant;  here  a  bromide,  there  a  sul- 
phite, yonder  a  tincture  blandly  dissolved 
in  a  vehicle  of  simple  syrup,  next  a  pill, 
sugar-coated,  but  none  the  less  a  stem  and 
bitter  dose.  And  when  we  do  that  we  are 
returning  to  the  habits  and  practices  of 
that  "old  librarian"  so  useful  to  use  now 
as  a  horrible  example  and  a  subject  fbr 
humorous  divagation,  but  we  are  also  re- 
turning to  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,  for  after  all.  the  Fathers  believed 
with  Lord  Bacon  that  "some  books  are  to 
be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed  and 
some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested"  and 
they  did  love  to  administer  them  "as  in 
medioine," 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  imply  that 
the  new  librarian  does  not  know  his  books. 
Certainly  he  has  not  surrendered  one 
ounce  of  his  faith  in  their  potency.  Rather 
does  he  impute  to  them,  collectively, 
greater  powers  than  ever  before,  regard- 
ing his  library  as  a  moral  unit  of  large  in- 
fluence and  seeking  to  extend  its  operation 
to  the  uttermost  limits  of  his  jurisdiction. 
But  is  it  not  thus  collectively  that  he  pre- 
fers to  regard  and  administer  it;  as  a 
great,  powerful  moral  force  which  shall 
permeate  the  community  and  enyelop  it 
so  that,  by  a  sort  of  intellectual  pantheism, 
we  may  all  be  in  tune  with  the  Infinite  If 
we  but  open  the  windows  of  the  soul?  Is 
he  not  being  borne  along  in  the  modem 
tiend  in  therapeutics  which  is  replacing 
doses  and  cordials,  tinctures  and  bitter 
pills  with  a  state  of  mind? 

Creating  the  library  habit  by  such 
methods:  by  putting  the  library  in  the  way 
of  the  public  and  making  it  a  familiar  and 
consuetudinal  part  of  the  environment; 
pervading  the  civic  fabric  and  injecting  it- 
self into  the  daily  life  of  the  citixen,  is  one 
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tiling.  It  l8  a  very  great  and  glorious 
thing.  To  the  multltudQ  It  has  opened  new 
channels  of  relaxation,  of  stimulation,  of 
mental  growth  and  moral  adjustment.  Its 
possibilities  have  not  been  overstated 
even  by  the  librarian  himself.  And  on  the 
day  when  librarians  discovered  the  means 
and  perfected  the  methods  which  set  the 
library  In  that  commanding  and  strategic 
position,  on  that  day  they  set  themselves 
In  their  rightful  place  as  public  educators 
and  added  a  powerful  Impulse  to  that  di- 
vine momentum  by  which  humanity  Is  be- 
ing driven  forward  toward  the  goal  of  per- 
fection which  must  be  its  destiny.  But 
creating  the  reading  habit— well,  is  that 
quite  the  same  thing?  And  if  it  be  not 
quite  the  same  thing,  are  librarians  still 
concerned  as  much  as  formerly  with  pro- 
moting the  generation  of  the  reading  habit 
as  a  part — say  the  lesser  half — of  their 
task?  And  if  librarians  are  so  concerned, 
are  they — are  we — ^uslng  the  most  effec- 
tive methods  to  advance  that  part  of  our 
task?  And  is  advertising  the  library  Just 
the  same  thing  as  advertising  the  books? 
It  is  by  the  consideration  of  these  ques- 
tions that  I  hope  to  expound  my  text  and 
deal  with  the  topic  assigned  to  me.. 

The  library  habit  is  akin  to  the  museum 
habit,  the  public  conservatory  habit  and 
the  menagerie  habit,  and  dlfters  from  the 
reading  habit  as  visits  to  these  institur 
tlons  differ  from  cultivating  your  own 
garden  patch  or  rearing  your  own  pets. 
Perhaps  the  logical  conclusion  of  these 
comparisons  would  seem  to  be  that  one 
must  own  one's  books,  but  happily  one 
does  not  have  to  own  a  book's  body  in 
order  to  possess  its  soul.  Our  present  li- 
brary machinery  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  nurture  of  the  library  habit.  Open 
Bhelves,  book  display  racks,  branches  in 
which  all  visible  barriers  and  restrictions 
have  become  as  obsolete  as  the  "keep  off 
the  grass"  signs  in  the  parks,  all  these  in- 
vite the  promiscuous  and  profuse  handling 
of  books,  the  sipping  and  skipping,  the 
skimming  and  returning  for  more.  Our 
card  catalogs  with  their  stem  non- 
oommlttalness  and  deadly  monotony  make 


it  necessary  for  the  reference  patron  to 
call  for  whole  armfuls  of  books  which  he 
fumbles  hastily,  scouring  the  Index  and 
tables  of  contents,  and  laying  them  aside 
for  the  next  dip  into  the  grab  bag.  Our 
monthly  bulletins,  presenting  in  serried 
ranks  the  accessions  of  the  month, 
severely  marshalled  by  the  rules  of  the 
decimal  classification,  and  with  one  title 
closely  followed  by  the  next,  so  that  the 
roaming  eye  is  constantly  caught  by  new 
and  ever  more  attractive  possibilities  for 
skipping  and  skimming — ^what  could  be 
devised  more  effectively  to  promote  that 
species  of  gluttony  which  is  indicated  by 
long  lists  of  call  numbers  of  books  which 
we  simply  must  see  before  next  month's 
bulletin  appears  with  another  long  list? 
All  these  things  conduce  to  high  circula- 
tion statistics  and  are  therefore  grateful  to 
our  senses.  But  how  many  of  them  are 
calculated  to  impart  the  reading  habit,  are 
effective  in  instilling  "much  love  and  some 
knowledge  of  books"  as  a  distinguished  li- 
brarian has  paraphrased  it  in  %  recent 
lecture?  How  far  does  any  of  this  ma- 
chinery go  in  advertising  books  as  to  their 
subject  and  scope,  as  the  program  has  it? 
The  science  of  advertising  claims  a 
psychological  basis  all  its  own.  Perhaps 
it  is  no  psychology  at  all  but  only  a  func- 
tioning of  Instinct  that  causes  us  to  rer 
spend,  and  often  capitulate  In  the  end,  to 
the  ceaseless  reiteration  and  ever-present 
Insistence  upon  a  given  assertion.  But 
whatever  it  is,  it  reacts  upon  the  volition 
in  so  compelling  a  manner  as  to  Justify, 
even  in  the  final  acid  test  of  the  cash  book, 
the  enormous  outlay  of  money  poured 
forth  in  arousing  it  And  the  keynote  of 
it  all  is,  not  the  fact  of  the  reiteration, 
though  that  is  important,  but  the  over- 
powering irresistible  confidence  with 
which  the  assertion  is  put  forth.  The  ad- 
vertiser who  would  go  before  his  public 
with  the  guarded  statement  that  "our  soap 
seems  to  be  a  very  good  soap  and  barring 
certain  blemishes,  a  very  desirable  ar- 
ticle," or  would  quote  somebody's  else 
testimonials  (a  practice  now  employed 
only  by  those  Ishmaelltes  of  commerce. 
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the  patent  medlcineB)   might  spread  his 
placards  in  a  solid  wall  across  the  country, 
with  no  other  result  than  that  of  obliter- 
ating the  landscape  which  now  he  only 
makes  hideous.     Tet  I  ask  whether  the 
foregoing  does  not  fairly  represent  the 
general  style  of  book  annotations  in  li- 
brary '  publications*   when  we   treat   our- 
selyes  to  the  luxury  of  annotations  at  all? 
Yet  the  business  man  and  the  librarian 
both  need  publicity,  and  that  which  each 
should  secure  varies  from  the  other  only 
in  degree,  not  in  kind  nor  in  the  object 
primarily  to  be  attained  by  it,  namely,  the 
patronage  of  the  public.     The  merchant 
seeks  this  patronage  for  his  own  ends  of 
private  gain;  the  librarian,  for  ends  which 
he  knows  to  be  of  higher  value  and  of 
greater  consequence  to  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity.    The  former  offers  for  sale  an 
article  which  he  has  manufactured  or  pur- 
chased, and  to  the  use  of  which  he  sets 
out  to   convert   the   public   by   methods 
'  which  have  been  found  efTective,  though 
they  are  expensive.    The  latter  buys  his 
goods,  not,  let  us  hope,  with  quite  the 
same  purpose  of  securing  only  such  as  are 
likely  to  appeal  to  the  passing  fancy  of  his 
constituency.    His  aim  being  higher  than 
the  mere  gratification  of  tastes  and  de- 
sires, he  applies  higher  standards  to  his 
purchases.      His    business    is    selection. 
Every  book  that  he  adds  to  the  library  he 
first  selects  out  of  all  that  are  offered,  and 
each  selection  is  fortified  and  backed  by 
his  deliberate  judgment  that  that  parti- 
cular book  will  be  a  good  one  for  his 
public.    He  knows  why  it  is  so,  and  now 
it  becomes  his  business  to  convince  his 
patrons  that  it  is  so,  and  to  induce  them 
to  profit  by  the  selection  which  he  has 
made.    How  does  he  go  about  it? 

His  task  is  both  easier  and  more  dif- 
ficult than  that  of  the  merchant.  Easier, 
because  he  asks  nothing  more  intrinsi- 
cally valuable  than  time  and  thought; 
more  difficult,  because  to  most  people  the 
use  of  a  book  is  not  yet  so  proximate  a 
need  as  a  safety  razor  or  even  a  cake  of 
soap.  In  common  with  the  merchant  he 
is  striving  to  sePoure  that  indispensable  ele- 


ment upon  which  every  human  transaction 
between  two  parties  must  rest,  namely, 
the  confidence  of  those  with  whom  he 
seeks  to  deal:  confidence  in  his  motives, 
in  his  judgment,  and  in  the  value  of  the 
service  which  he  offers  to  perform.  And 
while  the  merchant  constantly  faces  the 
danger  of  losing  the  faith  of  the  public 
through  the  easily  aroused  distrust  of  the 
value  of  that  which  he  offers,  the  librarian 
finds  even  greater  difficulty  in  overcoming 
the  fear  that  his  design  is  the  philan- 
thropic one  of  uplifting  and  improving 
their  mental  condition  instead  of  merely 
amusing  them.  While  the  one  must  com- 
bat the  lurking  suspicion  of  his  customers 
that  he  may  be  "doing"  them,  the  other 
must  dissimulate  lest  he  be  discovered  in 
the  act  of  "doing  them  good." 

Bach,  then,  is  under  the  same  necessity 
of  securing  the  attention  of  the  public,  and 
ultimately  for  the  same  end:  that  of  en- 
suring    the     prosperity    and     consistent 
growth  of  his  enterprise.    We  know  how 
the  merchant  advertises.    Now,  how  does 
the    librarian    advertise?     By   means    of 
catalogs,     bulletins,     reading     lists,     oc- 
casionally by  space   in   the  newspapers, 
when  that  can  be  had  free.     Very  good 
means,  these, — ^for  advertising  the  library; 
for  implanting  the  library  habit    But  very 
poor  and  weak  means,  indeed,  for  adver- 
tising the  books  or  instilling  the  reading 
habit    Books  are  not  advertised  in  library 
publications,  except  incidentally,  for  you 
cannot  advertise  a  book  merely  by  men- 
tioning its  name,  or  copying  its  title  page. 
In  his  spacious  and  optimistic  way  the 
librarian,  when  speaking  ex  cathedra,  in 
library  publications,  vests  himself,  with- 
out intending  to,  in  a  sort  of  cloak  of  In- 
fallibility as  unbecoming  as  it  is  unnatural, 
saying:  "Behold,  I  bring  you  the  books  of 
the  month;  they  are  good  books  or  they 
would  not  be  here.   That  is  enough  for  you 
to  know.     I  have  spoken!"    And  yet  he 
has  at  his  command  twice  over  the  chief 
essential  ingredient  of  all  good  advertis- 
ing, namely,  confidence.    Confidence  in  the 
righteousness  of  his   mission   and   confi- 
dence in  the  merit  and  integrity  of  his  book 
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Jon*  and  in  the  oonscientioui  meth- 
mployed  in  making  it  Why  does  he 
ry  to  do  a  little  of  that  which  the 
lant  spends  millions  in  trying  to  do 
ismit  that  confidence  to  his  patron? 

when  his  business  is  book  selection, 
le  knows  he  prosecutes  it  faithfully, 

so  afraid  of  being  caught  at  it? 
)  monthly  bulletins  of  our  public  It 
M,  with  a  few  shining  exceptions, 
are  and  bald  author  and  title  lists  em- 
ig  that  deadliest  of  all  monotonous 
I,  the  catalog  entry.  Now,  I  have 
too  long  apprenticed  to  the  trade  of 
italoger  to  find  it  in  my  heart  to  cavil 
I  art  and  the  carefully  evolved,  scien- 
Uy  derived  principles  upon  which  it 
But  when  the  cataloger  is  "a- 
>glng"  he  is  not  writing  advertising 
He  is  making  a  permanent  record, 
he  is  following  certain  rules  which 
experience  has  established  and  vindi- 

as  good  and  necessary  for  that  pur- 
He  finds  it  necessary  to  establish, 
id  the  possibility  of  confusion,  the 
ute  identity  of  an  author,  and  he  does 
>y  giving  that  author  his  full  and  cor- 
name,  stripping  him  of  all  disguises 
lever  heeding  the  fact  that  the  author 
9lf  may  have  been  trying  through  all 
ears  of  discretion  to  live  down  the  in- 
Btions  of  his  baptismal  record.  This 
ice  of  employing  full  names  in  a  card 
Dg  can  still  be  defended,  though  with 
L  labor.  But  when  an  author  is  made 
pear  thus  full-panoplied  in  a  monthly 
tin,  which  should  have  the  freshness 
ittractiveness  of  a  news-sheet — which 

it  is — he  is  more  often  disguised  and 
saled  from,  than  revealed  to,  the  view 
tn  who  is  expected  to  read  as  he  runs. 
1,  the  cataloger  rightly  confines  him- 
x>  rendering  an  accurate  transcript  of 
Itle  page,  neither  adding  thereto,  nor, 

be  wise,  subtracting  one  jot  or  tittle 
(from.  But  title  pages,  like  human 
I,  are  often  but  a  poor  index  to  char- 
,  and  many  a  book  which  might  upon 
r  acquaintance  prove  a  very  good 
d  Indeed,  if  only  some  one  had  been 
to  speak  the  few  formal  words  of  In- 


troduction required  in  good  society,  is 
passed  by  because  of  a  forbidding  and  aus- 
tere, or  otherwise  misleading,  counte- 
nance. And  so  the  monthly  record  becomes 
a  stem  and  monotonous  aftair,  requiring 
to  be  furbished  up  and  trimmed  with  all 
sorts  of  side  issues  by  way  of  supplying 
what  the  city  editor  calls  human  interest, 
all  of  them  well  contrived  to  advertise  the 
library,  but  using  up  the  space  which 
should  be  given  over  to  advertising  the 
books— of  which,  first  of  all,  and  after  all 
the  library  is  composed. 

Mr.  Dana,  in  his  pamphlet  on  booklists, 
makes  a  statement,  from  the  experience  of 
his  own  library,  but  which  must  have 
found  an  echo  in  many  a  heart,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  monthly  list  did  not  supply 
any  definite  demand  and  was  very  little 
used.  Exactly!  So  might  a  monthly  list 
of  additions  to  the  city  directory  be  very 
little  used;  so  does  the  periodical  revision 
of  the  telephone  directory  supply  a  de- 
finite demand  only  to  those  who  are  look- 
ing for  something — and  the  average  citi- 
zen is  spending  very  little  of  his  time 
looking  for  books.  They  must  be  shown  to 
him,  and  then  he  must  be  shown  why  it 
will  be  to  his  advantage,  pleasurable  or 
profitable,  to  make  their  closer  acquaint- 
ance. 

Open  shelf  rooms,  or,  wanting  these*  dis- 
play racks  and  tables  are  in  themselves  a 
mighty  stride  forward  in  shortening  the 
distance  between  the  reader  and  the 
books.  But  do  they  always  go  the  whole 
distance?  Is  it  enough  to  turn  a  man 
loose  in  a  roomful  of  books,  all  beckoning 
to  him  and  standing  in  rows  expectant  to 
be  chosen,  like  children  in  a  game?  They 
cannot  speak,  the  attendants,  gracious  and 
hospitable  and  expert  though  they  be,  can- 
not speak  to  everyone.  They  often  have 
enough  to  do  to  give  attention  to  those 
that  have  the  courage  to  speak  to  them. 
But  placards  could  speak.  Small  groups 
of  books,  taken  out  of  their  tactical  forma- 
tion on  the  shelves  and  brought  together 
because  of  some  bond  of  common  interest 
not  always  convertible  in  terms  of  the 
decimal  classification,  could  become  elo- 
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quent.  And  eloquent,  indeed,  and  welcome 
to  the  dazed  explorer  of  unfamiliar  pre- 
cincts, would  be  a  bulletin,  many  of  them, 
plenty  of  them — for  a  belief  in  signa  of 
the  right  sort  is  a  mark  of  wisdom — ^whlch 
would  tell  him  in  an  authoritative,  con- 
fident, and  confidential  way  what  he 
wishes  to  know,  namely,  something  about 
the  books,  or  only  about  a  few  of  them, 
that  surround  him.  We  do  these  things, 
sometimes,  on  rare  occasicms,  on  special 
days,  by  means  of  special  bulletins.  But 
it  is  mostly  in  the  children's  room.  In  fact 
we  take  great  pains  that  the  children 
should  receive  the  benefit  of  our  expert 
Judgment  and  ministrations.  But  to  their 
elders,  to  most  of  whom  we  might  well 
apply  a  reverent  adaptation  of  the  words 
of  the  precept,  beginning:  "ESxcept  ye  be- 
come as  a  little  child  .  .  .  ,"  to  their 
elders  we  pay  the  subtle  and  misdirected 
compliment  of  assuming  that  they  know 
as  much  as  we  do  about  what  is,  after  all, 
our  chief  business,  the  selection  and 
proper  emplosrment  and  enjoyment  of 
books. 

It  begins  to  appear,  then,  I  hope,  that 
what  I  am  driving  at  is  that  the  way  to 
convey  information  as  to  subject  and  scope 
of  books  is  to  talk  about  them,  and  to  talk 
about  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  transmit 
not  only  the  information,  but  our  own  in- 
terest in  them,  our  confidence  in  them, 
and  our  point  of  view — ^which  is  not  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  people  we  seek  to 
serve,  though  it  may  be  more  clearly  de- 
fined when  it  comes  to  books.  We  are  all 
human  beings  together  and  our  chief  com- 
mon interest  is  human  interest.  When  we 
can  establish  that  bond  between  ourselves 
and  those  whom  we  desire  to  reach  the 
task  is  donet 

Why  is  it  that  the  Chicago  Evening  Post, 
three  weeks  ago  today,  devoted  500  words 
in  its  editorial  columns  to  comment  upon 
the  shelf  of  classics  and  the  illuminating 
explanatory  legend  accompanying  it,  in 
the  Springfield,  Mass.,  library?  Why  is 
it  that  when  we  receive  the  St.  Louis  bul- 
letin, we  turn  first  to  the  page  of  "Books 
I  like  and  why  I  like  them?"    Why  do  the 


pleasant  little  informal  chats  in  the  Chi- 
cago book  bulletin  about  the  troubles  of 
the  reference  department  meet  with  so 
wide  a  response?  Why  is  Mr.  Wellman's 
charming  booklet  atabut  "Some  modem 
verse"  still  kept  in  every  librarian's  little 
private  file  of  things  really  worth  keep- 
ing? Because  in  all  of  these,  in  one  form 
or  another,  there  appears  the  common 
bond  of  sympathy,  the  common  note  of 
human  nature,  which  finds  its  complement 
wherever  nature  is  human;  the  conunon 
ground  of  interest  in  the  self-revelation  of 
human  beings  which  these  little  isolated 
and  intrinsically  unimportant  enterprises 
bring  to  light  The  book  bulletin  that 
would  report  upon  the  books  of  the  month 
in  the  same  pleasant,  informal  fashion, 
that  would  embody  a  page  or  two  of  book- 
chat  in  the  same  style  of  sprightly,  inti- 
mate, personal  causerie,  think  you  that 
such  a  book  bulletin  would  stand  in  great 
danger  of  being  suspended  because  "it  was 
very  little  used?" 

Let  us,  then,  talk  more  about  our  books: 
by  word  of  mouth,  in  print,  by  placards, 
by  whatever  means  ideas  may  be  con- 
veyed, so  that  the  means  be  effective  and 
the  ideas--our  own!  When  we  annotate, 
and  so  breathe  the  breath  of  life  into  the 
dry  bones  of  a  catalog  entry,  let  us  hon- 
estly assume  responsibility  for  the  pres- 
ence of  the  books  in  the  list,  by  giving  our 
own  appraisal,  and  not  always  by  quoting 
from  some  organ  of  orthodoxy  whose  very 
name  connotes  oppressive  solenmity  to 
the  man  in  the  street  We  have  our  own 
collective  opinion  ready  made  for  us  every 
month  in  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist,  concisely 
put,  simply  worded,  and  the  result  of  the 
combined  judgment  of  a  body  of  collabor- 
ators of  the  highest  respectability.  But 
this  we  mostly  keep  to  ourselves,  as  a  sort 
of  trade  secret,  instead  of  giving  the  pub- 
lic at  large  the  benefit  of  this  most  ad- 
mirable product  of  co-operative  skilL 

And  let  us  do  these  things  not  by  way 
of  pretending  to  oracular  gifts  or  the  pos- 
session of  omniscience,  but  as  a  means  6t 
revealing  ourselves  and  so  of  establishing 
a  channel  of  communication  between  our* 
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selves  and  our  ];>eople  through  which  the 
clear  stream  of  human  nature,  which  Is 
common  to  us  all,  may  flow  unobstructed. 
And  upon  that  stream  we  may  confidently 
launch  our  several  ships,  freighted  with 
wisdom  and  Joy,  profit  and  pleasure,  in- 
spiration and  growth  and  life  itself,  safe 
in  the  knowledge  that  they  will  be  wafted 
straight  down  the  stream  to  their  destina- 
tions, the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  patrons. 
Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  things  in  the 
mind  of  the  president  when  she  laid  down 
the  following  query  as  the  point  of  de- 
parture for  this  week's  program:  "Should 
not  the  library,  neglecting  no  other  known 
service,  make  very  certain  that  it  fulfills 
its  own  unique  task,  that  is,  to  provide 
and  to  make  known  the  sources  of  Joy?" 

The  PRESIDENT:  I  think  it  is  quite 
evident  from  several  references  in  Mr. 
Roden's  very  delightful  paper  why  the 
president  went  to  Springfield  for  a  paper 
on  making  known  the  charm  of  books. 
The  librarian  at  Springfield  was  by  "royal 
command"  compelled  either  to  write  a 
paper  himself  or  produce  some  one  who 
could  write  it,  and  Mr.  Wellman  has  pro- 
duced Miss  Grace  Miller's  manuscript, 
which  he  will  read  to  us. 

Mr.  WELLMAN:  Madam  President, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  very  sorry 
that  Miss  Miller  could  not  be  here  to  pre- 
sent her  paper  in  person.  She  is  known 
to  some  of  you  through  the  notes  which 
she  writes  for  the  Springfield  Bulletin. 

Mr.  Wellman  read  the  following  paper, 
prepared  by  Miss  GRACE  MILLER,  of 
the  Springfield  city  library. 

BOOK  ADVERTISING:     ILLUMINATION 

AS  TO  ATTRACTIONS  OF 

REAL  BOOKS 

The  reputation  of  the  American  people 
as  a  nation  of  readers  evokes  a  pleasur- 
able sensation  of  pride  in  the  patriotic 
heart  But  when  we  pause  to  ask,  "What 
do  they  read?"  that  pride  is  destined  to 
fall.  Newspapers,  periodicals,  novels,  the 
popular  books  of  the  hour — ^yes,  but  how 
many  of  the  books  of  all  time?  It  may 
be  doubted  if  the  present  generation,  with 


all  its  opportunities,  reads  as  many  of 
these  as  did  its  fathers. 

Two  traits  seem  forcibly  to  impress  the 
cultivated  foreigner  as  characteristic  of 
our  men  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  of  our 
women — a  hard  materialism  and  a  lack 
of  interest  in  the  finer  things  of  life.  Is 
there  any  relation  between  this  dearth 
of  idealism  and  the  reading  habits  of  the 
nation?  Ideals  are  the  greatest  force  in 
life,  and  what  a  man's  ideals  are  is  largely 
determined  by  what  he  reads.  The  power 
of  great  literature  to  awaken  noble  am- 
bitions, to  cultivate  the  imagination,  to 
impart  the  ability  "to  see  life  steadily  and 
see  it  whole"  is  undisputed.  In  f^e  of 
all  this,  where  does  the  library  of  to-day 
stand? 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  modem 
library  movement  is  of  recent  growth.  We 
look  with  amazement  at  all  that  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  last  quarter<;entury. 
There  seems  little  to  connect  the  library 
of  the  present  with  the  library  of  the  past 
But  one  link  remains — ^the  book.  Some- 
times it  seems  as  if  that  was  the  one  thing 
we  were  leaving  out  of  our  thought — ^the 
book,  not  as  a  material  object,  paper,  print- 
ing, binding,  to  all  of  which  we  pay  much 
attention,  but  the  book  as  literature.  Is 
the  library,  too,  becoming  materialised? 
As  the  authorized  custodians  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  past  we  stand  in  an  im- 
portant and  dignified  relation  to  the  pres- 
ent How  can  we  share  our  treasures  with 
a  public  that  too  often  fails  to  appreciate 
its  need  for  them? 

First  of  all — above  all  mere  schemes  and 
devices  however  good — ^must  come  a  real 
love  and  enthusiasm  for  books,  and  a 
knowledge  of  them  among  library  work- 
ers. It  is  impossible  to  awaken  an  in- 
terest in  other  people  in  a  subject  in  which 
you  are  not  interested  yourself.  There 
has  been  more  or  less  good-natured  rail- 
lery among  librarians  over  that  time-hon- 
ored recommendation  for  one  who  wishes 
to  enter  library  work,  that  he  is  "fond 
of  reading."  In  the  long  list  of  qualifica- 
tions which,  we  are  told,  the  library  as- 
sistant should  possess — a  list  so  compre- 
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hensiye  that  one  is  reminded  of  the  old 
Jest  about  expecting  all  the  yirtues  for 
four  dollars  a  week — ^love  of  books  seems 
to  be  ranked  very  low.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned if  this  is  not  a  mistaken  policy.  Af- 
ter all,  books  are  the  basis  of  all  library 
work  and  the  attitude  of  the  workers  to- 
ward the  books,  cannot  be  unimportant 
One  of  the  most  scathing  indictments  ever 
brought  against  library  assistants  was 
made  when  Gerald  Stanley  Lee  accused 
them  of  being  "book  chambermaids."  We 
like  to  judge  our  profession — if  I  may  be 
allowed  that  disputed  term — ^by  its  leaders; 
but  the  public  judges  us  by  the  people 
who  answer  their  questions  in  our  delivery 
rooms  and  at  our  information  desks  and 
in  our  reference  departments.  And  it  Is 
no  use  tning  to  evade  the  issue,  as  some 
libraries  do,  by  requesting  people  not  to 
ask  questions  at  the  delivery  desk.  Two- 
thirds  of  our  public  never  get  any  farther 
and,  even  when  referred  to  some  other  de- 
partment, show  an  inexplicable  unwilling- 
ness to  go  there. 

A  few  years  ago  the  following  communi- 
cation appeared  in  a  well-known  paper: 
"Will  you  kindly  inform  me  through  the 
columns  of  the  Saturday  Review  of  Books 
where  I  can  find  the  story  of  'Gil  Bias'?  I 
inquired  at  one  of  the  public  libraries  and 
the  attendant  said  she  had  never  heard 
of  it"  Incidents  like  this,  and  we  must 
in  all  honesty  admit  that  they  are  liable 
to  occur  in  any  library,  may  be  one  reason 
for  the  too  prevalent  impression  that  the 
library  is  merely  a  place  where  one  can 
get  a  new  novel.  If  we  wish  to  promote 
the  reading  of  the  best  books  in  our  com- 
munities, we  must  have  literary  taste  and 
a  familiarity  with  books  in  the  members 
of  our  library  stafts. 

The  power  of  the  viva  voce,  personal 
opinion  is  apt  to  be  underestimated.  "It's 
great,"  says  the  little  cash-girl  in  the  de- 
partmeoit  store,  and  her  word  settles  the 
matter  for  the  hesitating  purchaser.  With 
the  public  at  large,  your  recommendation 
of  a  book  goes  farther  than  a  learned  re- 
view by  a  real  authority.  Here  is  where 
our  opportunity  lies,  not  only  inside  the 


library,  but  outside.  A  librarian  who  re- 
cently read  "Bothen"  and  found  it  thor- 
oughly delightful,  casually  spoke  of  it 
among  his  friends  and,  as  a  result,  knows 
of  no  less  than  seventeen  people  who  read 
the  book  and  twelve  who  bought  it  This 
incident  is  typical.  Why  did  you  choose 
the  last  book  you  read?  Even  if  you  are 
a  librarian  and  in  the  habit  of  looking 
over  endless  numbers  of  book  reviews,  it 
is  more  than  likely  it  was  because  some- 
one spoke  of  it  in  a  way  to  arouse  your 
interest 

In  our  professional  capacity  we  all  ex- 
pect to  be  called  upon  for  advice  in  select- 
ing books,  but  even  outside  the  library 
we  are  probably  alike  in  finding  that  peo- 
ple assume  we  can  help  them  to  discover 
the  "something  interesting"  for  which  they 
are  looking.  Accordingly,  the  advantage 
of  a  broad  range  of  literary  likings  is  ob- 
vious. The  world  of  literature  is  wide  and 
there  is  something  in  it  for  every  taste. 
If  your  personal  preference  happens  to  be 
for  the  modems,  if  you  enjoy  Ibsen  and 
Shaw  and  Maeterlinck— don't  look  askance 
on  that  other  type  of  mind  that  finds  hap- 
piness in  Soott  and  Browning  and  Tenny- 
son. The  mental  breadth  that  can  sym- 
pathize with  a  point  of  view  that  it  does 
not  share,  is  nowhere  more  desirable  than 
in  library  work. 

Much  eftort  is  being  expended  by  librar- 
ies at  the  present  time  in  promoting  the 
reading  of  their  books.  It  is  being  more 
and  more  recognized  that  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  books  more  widely  read  fulfills  the 
real  purpose  for  which  the  library  exists 
better  than  a  larger  number  standing  on 
the  shelves.  This  is  now  so  much  of  a 
commonplace  that  we  are  liable  to  forget 
how  4iew  the  idea  is.  It  was  not  so  long 
ago  that  the  annual  report  pointed  with 
pride  to  the  large  proportion  of  income 
spent  on  books  and  the  small  amount  on 
administration.  The  whole  movement  ex- 
pressed by  the  term,  "publicity,"  is  the 
growth  of  a  few  years.  So  far  most  of 
our  work  along  this  line  has  been  devoted 
to  promoting  the  reading  of  new  books 
and  technical  works.     Gratifying  success 
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has  crowned  our  varioas  schemeB.  But 
every  library  worker  knows  that  the  easi- 
est class  of  books  for  which  to  find  read- 
ears  is  new  books.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  so  apparent  that  we  need  not  dwell 
upon  them.  To  circulate  the  great  books, 
the  classics,  the  books  which  constitute 
literature  in  the  restricted  sense  is  an- 
other and  a  far  more  difficult  undertaking, 
and  on  this  we  have  hardly  made  a  be- 
ginning. Yet  if  the  library  is  to  stand — 
and  we  all  believe  it  should — ^for  the  high- 
est, for  true  culture  and  refinement,  if  it 
is  to  be  a  source  of  ideals,  as  well  as 
idetts,  here  is  a  side  of  our  work  which 
must  not  be  neglected. 

We  may  be  inclined  at  times  to  under- 
rate the  library's  ability  to  secure  the  read- 
ing of  specific  books.  An  experiment  tried 
some  years  ago  may  serve  as  an  object 
lesson.  Van  Vorst's  "The  woman  who 
tolls"  and  "The  souls  of  black  folk,"  by 
Du  Bois,  were  selected  for  this  experiment. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  the  first  of 
these  books  would  have  enjoyed  a  fair  de- 
gree of  popularity,  while  the  second  would 
have  had  a  rather  small  circulation.  The 
library  bought  a  number  of  copies  of  each, 
sent  notices  to  all  the  papers,  had  book- 
notes  in  its  bulletin,  put  up  publishers' 
advertisements  on  its  bulletin-boards,  and 
(note  this  last)  discussed  the  books  in 
stafP-meeting  so  that  every  assistant  was 
able  to  talk  about  them  intelligently. 
The  results  surpassed  expectations.  For 
months  it  was  impossible  to  meet  the 
calls  for  them,  and  reserves  came  in  stead- 
ily; most  remarkable  of  all,  after  eight 
years  the  circulation  of  one  is  eight  and 
the  other  three  times  above  the  average. 
So  much  for  what  a  library  can  do  in 
determining  what  its  constituency  shall 
read. 

One  reason  why  the  best  books  are  not 
read  is  that  many  people  do  not  know  how 
readable  they  are.  In  the  vocabulary  of 
the  great  public  the  word  classic  is  synon- 
omous  with  dry.  It  frightens  people.  How 
much  the  schools  are  responsible  for  this 
through  their  use  of  great  literary  master- 
pieces as  text-books  is  a  disputed  ques- 


tion. If  we  can  only  succeed  in  making 
people  understand  that  the  reason  these 
works  are  classics  is  because  their  inher- 
ent interest  is  so  great  that  it  has  kept 
them  living  and  vital  through  the  years 
that  have  brought  oblivion  to  hordes  of 
weaker  writings,  we  shall  have  accom- 
plished something  truly  worth  while.  But 
if  to  many  of  our  patrons  the  classic  is 
something  to  be  feared  and  avoided,  there 
are  others  who  really  wish  the  best,  but 
either  do  not  know  it  or  are  so  busy  that 
they  neglect  it,  taking  the  book  that  comes 
first  to  hand.  Like  those  daughters  of 
time— the  hypocritic  days,  books  too  bring 
diadems  and  fftgots. 

"To  each  they  offer  gifts  after  his  will, 
Bread,  kingdoms,  stars  and  sky  that 

holds  thera  all." 

How  often  have  we,  wearied  and  hurried, 
hastily  taken  a  few  herbs  and  apples,  only 
to  feel  later  the  solemn  scorn  of  a  wasted 
opportunity. 

There  are  probably  few  libraries  to-day, 
outside  the  very  small  ones,  that  do  not 
employ  book  lists,  more  or  less  elaborate 
in  form,  to  call  attention  to  their  resources. 
These  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  to 
recommend  the  purely  literary  attractions 
of  the  library's  collection.  But  there  are 
book  lists  and  book  lists.  To  some  libra- 
rians a  book  list  is  a  list  of  books,  and 
nothing  more.  The  newest  member  of  the 
staff  can  take  his  subject,  a  pencfl  and  a 
pad,  and  look  in  the  card  catalog  under 
the  proper  heading,  and  lo!  the  list  is 
made!  And  it  is  worth  Just  about  the 
amount  of  work  put  into  it  A  successful 
list  requires  far  more  than  this.  The  books 
must  be  carefully  selected  by  some  one 
who  knows  them.  If  there  are  annotations, 
they  must  really  annotate.  If  your  brief 
note  adds  nothing  that  the  public  wishes 
to  know,  it  is  wasted.  The  number  of  en- 
tries, the  title,  the  arrangement,  the  paper, 
and  the  print,  all  are  important  in  decid- 
ing the  popularity  of  a  list.  A  distinction 
needs  to  be  drawn  between  the  list  for 
students  and  the  list  for  popular  reading. 
The  former  may  be  very  full,  but  experi- 
ence tends  to  show  that  the  latter  should 
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be  brief-— twenty-five  entries  at  the  long- 
est; and  many  times,  ten  would  be  bet- 
ter. Ten  great  autobiographies,  ten  world- 
famous  dramas,  ten  literary  masterpieces 
— the  very  titles  hint  at  that  multum  in 
parro  which  gives  popularity  to  collections 
like  Dr.  Bliot's  five-foot  library.  To  read 
five  feet  of  books  and  find  oneself  simply 
but  sufficiently  armed  and  equipped  to  hold 
one's  own  with  any  university  giant,  how 
enticing  it  sounds!  and  how  simple.  The 
public  dearly  loves  superlatives — ^'the 
best,"  'the  most  famous,"  "the  greatest" 
If  any  librarian  doubts  the  drawing  power 
of  these  phrases,  let  him  make  a  trial  of 
them.  A  knowledge  of  psychology  may 
be  a  great  aid  in  library  work. 

To  be  successful,  the  compiler  of  a  book 
list  should  thoughtfully  consider  whom  he 
hopes  to  reach  by  it  and  then  take  meas- 
ures to  see  that  it  reaches  them.  Advertise 
your  list,  and  do  not  fbr  a  moment  think 
that  great  literature,  because  it  is  great, 
needs  no  advertising.  If  your  local  paper 
will  say  that  the  library  is  distributing  a 
fine  list  on  the  immortal  Greek  tragedies, 
far  more  people  will  be  interested  in  that 
list  than  if  you  merely  hand  it  out  at 
your  delivery  desk. 

The  most  encouraging  thought  in  regard 
to  the  promoting  of  the  reading  of  the 
best  books  by  means  of  lists  is  the  broad 
field  from  which  the  books  can  be  se- 
lected. The  true  book-lover  in  library 
work  often  feels  like  Tantalus — seeing  all 
the  time  so  much  he  would  like  to  read 
and  cannot.  And  so  he  turns  with  avidity 
to  preparing  for  more  fortunate  mortals 
lists,  not  only  of  the  things  he  has  read 
and  loved,  but  of  the  things  he  would  love 
to  read.  Poetry,  drama,  essays,  biography, 
letters,  travel — ^here  is  a  world  from  which 
to  choose. 

Supplementing  the  lists  and  adding  to 
their  attractiveness  are  collections  of  the 
books  themselves.  In  large  libraries  most 
people  are  more  or  less  at  sea.  Who  has 
not  seen  them  wandering  aimless  and  be- 
wildered from  shelf  to  shelf,  and  who  has 
not  noted  the  relief  with  which  they  turn 
to  almost  any  small  selection  of  books. 


Many  libraries  have  kept  statistics  show- 
ing the  circulation  of  books  placed  on 
special  shelves,  and  it  is  invariably  found 
that  it  is  much  higher  than  that  of  the 
books  kept  in  their  regular  places.  This 
has  passed  the  experimental  stage.  To- 
day we  know  that  we  can  in  this  way 
increase  the  use  of  any  books  we  se- 
lect There  are  Just  as  good  books  in  the 
stack,  but  they  will  not  be  read  to  any- 
thing like  the  same  extent  A  library  has 
in  its  delivery  room  certain  shelves  on 
which  appear  all  the  new  books  that  are 
bought  regardless  of  class.  The  circula- 
tion from  these  shelves  is  notably  large. 
After  a  varying  length  of  time  these  books 
are  sent  to  the  regular  shelves.  Imme- 
diately the  use  of  them  decreases.  Books 
that  were  read  almost  continuously  while 
they  were  on  the  special  shelves  only  go 
out  occasionally.  But  take  them  back 
to  one  of  the  small  miscellaneous  collec- 
tions in  the  delivery  room  and  they  im- 
mediately begin  to  circulate  again.  The 
merchants  learned  long  ago  that  people 
buy  what  they  see,  and  so  in  all  the  stores 
a  large  amount  of  stock  is  on  the  counters 
for  inspection.  Librarians  have  learned 
that  people  also  read  what  they  see.  In 
both  cases,  however,  the  methods  adopted 
to  secure  patrons  are  influenced  by  the 
natural  limitation  as  to  the  amount  that 
can  profitably  be  seen.  The  experienced 
clerk  does  not  show  the  prospective  buyer 
too  many  different  kinds  of  cloth,  lest  he 
should  become  confused,  be  unable  to  de- 
cide, and  refrain  from  buying.  So  with 
the  reader.  He  can  select  something  sat- 
isfactory from  a  single  case  of  books,  when 
row  after  row  of  them  gives  him  mental 
veriigo.  So  do  not  say  to  him,  '^ere  is 
all  Greek  literature — choose."  But  bring 
together  on  a  table  or  a  shelf  a  few  books 
and  say,  "Here  are  a  dosen  of  the  great- 
est tragedies  in  the  Greek  language.  All 
of  them  are  worth  reading.    Take  one." 

But  when  you  have  brought  together  this 
little  collection  and  called  attention  to  it 
never  think  your  work  is  done.  After  a 
little  while  change  it  for  something  else. 
The  wonted  soon  becomes  out-worn.   When 
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sUection  is  new,  it  is  regarded  with 
i8t  Leave  it  too  long,  and  people 
to  see  it  They  walk  past  the  shelf 
I  subconscious  feeling  that  they  know 
is  there.    The  thing  to  cultivate  in 

is  a  delightful  uncertainty  as  to 
they  will  find,  coupled  with  the  ez- 
tlon  that  it  will  be  something  dif- 
:  from  what  they  saw  last  time. 
le  we  must  have.  Here  again  we 
take   a  lesson   from   the   merchant. 

thought,  and  money  are  spent  on 
ring  a  beautiful  window  display, 
the  proprietor  settle  back  and  say, 
is  the  high-water  mark.  We  cannot 
ge  a  better  window  than  this;  there- 
re  will  make  it  permanent"  Not  at 
le  realizes  that  while  at  first  it  will 
crowds,  after  a  bit  it  will  become  an 
ory.  He  must  offer  something  fresh. 
)t  together  a  collection  of  the  best 
;  call  attention  to  them;  get  your 
I  in  the  habit  of  looking  for  them; 
liange  them  frequently.  The  infinite 
7  of  literature  is  such  that  its  pre- 
tion  need  never  become  stale. 
I  method  of  introducing  people  to  the 
literature  seems  comparatively  little 
in  this  country,  though  common  in 
nd,  and  that  is  the  lecture  course, 
i^enerally  affirmed  that  the  American 
9  no  longer  care  for  lectures.  Forms 
pular  entertainment  wax  and  wane. 
^few  Englander  of  the  middle  nine- 
I  century  was  an  enthusiastic  attend- 
?  lectures  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
le  owed  much  in  an  intellectual  way 
I  habit  Almost  all  of  the  best-known 
ry  and  public  men  of  that  period 
'  went  on  lecturing  tours  or  gave  read- 
rom  their  works.  Their  influence  was 
greatly  extended  and  an  interest 
med  in  things  worth  while  to  an  ex- 
otherwise  impossible.  The  old-fash- 
lecture  certainly  compares  favorably 

results  with  many  methods  of  en- 
nment  in  vogue  to-day.  It  is  to  be 
1  that  the  latter,  far  from  stimulating 
il  life,  are  conducive  to  Inertia  of 
ht  It  would  be  an  interesting  ex- 
ent  for  the  libraries  to  attempt  a 


series  of  lectures  on  literary  lines  and  see 
if  their  old  popularity  could  be  revived. 

Another  way  of  calling  attention  to  the 
best  in  literature  seems  wholly  neglected 
by  libraries;  and,  surprising  as  it  seems, 
this  is  through  their  bulletins.  Nearly  all 
large,  and  many  small,  libraries  publish  a 
bulletin,  but  little  has  been  done  to  develop 
this  important  library  agency.  Here  is  a 
field  that  may  well  be  cultivated.  Most 
publications  have  to  put  much  money  and 
work  into  the  task  of  securing  readers. 
Our  clientele  is  already  provided  by  the 
patrons  of  our  institutions.  Because  the 
bulletin  gives  a  list  of  new  books,  and  be- 
cause many  of  the  reading  public  are  in- 
terested in  new  books,  they  read  our  bulle- 
tins. Why  do  we  not  give  them  some- 
thing more  than  a  bare  list  of  accessions? 
If  we  wish  to  make  our  influence  felt  in 
the  character  of  the  reading  in  our  com- 
munities, this  is  our  opportunity.  The 
work  may  be  difficult,  but  it  is  certainly 
worth  attempting. 

All  librarians  have  viewed  with  min- 
gled feelings  of  wonder  and  amusement 
those  ingenious  literary  ladders,  by  which 
the  unsuspecting  reader  is  triumphantly 
led  from  Mary  J.  Holmes  to  Thackeray. 
During  the  library  experience  extending 
over  a  number  of  years,  the  present  writer 
has  hopefully  watched  for  an  instance 
of  some  individual  reader  climbing  this 
amazing  structure,  but  she  has  watched  in 
vain.  It  is  not  my  aim  to  show  how  the 
reader  of  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox's  poems 
may  be  induced  to  change  to  Milton;  or 
how  a  devoted  lover  of  Gaboriau  may  fol- 
low a  blazed  trail  that  shall  lead  via  Miin- 
sterburg's  study  of  criminal  psychology  to 
William  James;  or  by  what  methods  Jack 
London's  "Call  of  the  wild"  might  event- 
ually end  in  Darwin's  "Origin  of  species." 
This  puzzling  task  must  be  left  to  some 
more  ambitious  soul.  But  in  every  com- 
munity there  is  a  class  of  people,  be  it 
smaller  or  larger,  to  whom  an  attractive 
presentation  of  the  stimulating  qualities 
of  real  literature  would  appeal;  and  if 
such  a  presentation  was  rightly  made, 
they   would    respond.    Will   not   some   li- 
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brary  make  trial  of  this  method?  Liet 
It  publish  In  its  bulletin  a  serleB  of  brief 
articles  about  the  great  books,  telling  what 
they  have  meant  In  the  past,  what  they 
mean  to-day;  showing  them  as  sources 
of  Inspiration  and  of  consolation;  making 
It  clear  that  any  one  who  has  made  him- 
self master  of  their  treasures  can  never  be 
mentally  poor.  Then  let  that  library  re- 
port the  outcome  and  tell  us  whether.  In 
its  opinion,  it  paid.  The  trouble  with  too 
many  library  experiments  Is  that  the  ex- 
perimenters never  seem  to  follow  them  up 
and  tabulate  their  results.  The  schemes 
sound  fine,  but  as  to  their  actual  working 
there  is  much  haziness.  Librarians  are 
notably  ready  and  anxious  to  learn  from 
one  another,  and  a  plan  reported  as  being 
tried  in  one  place  is  likely  to  be  imme- 
diately started  in  many  others.  If  libraries 
would  carefully  Investigate  the  actual  re- 
sults achieved  by  their  various  devices, 
and  report  their  failures  as  well  as  their 
successes,  much  wasted  effort  might  be 
avoided. 

Another  untried  scheme  that  might  be 
suggested  Is  a  series  of  readings.  The 
wealth  of  Bnglish  poetry  commends  that 
f6rm  of  literature  as  well  suited  to  this 
purpose,  though  of  course  there  is  no 
dearth  of  material  along  many  lines  from 
which  to  choose.  The  theory  of  this 
method  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  story- 
hour  for  children,  and  the  same  question 
would  present  Itself — ^whether  the  auditor 
would  merely  enjoy  the  entertainment  or 
whether  sufficient  interest  would  be 
awakened  to  induce  him  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject farther.  Most  libraries  have  small 
lecture  rooms,  and  this  plan  has  the  ree> 
ommendatlon  that  it  can  be  tried  at  slight 
expense. 

But  after  eversrthlng  possible  has  been 
said  for  schemes  of  one  kind  and  another, 
we  shall  come  back  in  the  end  to  the 
supreme  importance  of  personality.  No 
amount  of  advertising,  no  number  of  lists 
and  special  collections  can  ever  take  the 
place  of  the  cultivated  and  enthusiastic 
book-lover  in  promoting  the  reading  of 
the  best  books. 


The  PRESIDENT:  It  all  pretty  nearly 
amounts  to  saying  that  our  public  are 
our  friends,  our  books  are  our  friends, 
and  we  wish  to  help  the  friends  of  the 
first  part  to  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the 
friends  of  the  second  part 

The  next  order  of  business  is  the  report 
of  the  Executive  board  and  the  report  of 
the  Council,  which  the  secretary  will 
read. 

The  SECRET  ART:  There  have  been 
two  meetings  of  the  ESxecutive  board,  and 
two  meetings  of  the  Council,  during  this 
conference. 

EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Executive 
board  ordinary  routine  business  was  first 
transacted,  and,  later,  Mr.  Henry  EL  Leg- 
ler,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  draft  a  by-law  stating  definitely 
what  person  or  persons  are  entitled  to 
cast  votes  for  institutional  members,  re- 
ported that  the  committee  recommended 
that  the  by-laws  be  amended  by  adding 
the  following  section: 

Sec.  11.  The  vote  of  institutional  mem- 
bers shall  be  cast  by  the  duly  designated 
representative  whose  credentials  are  filed 
with  the  secretary.  In  the  absence  of 
such  designation  or  of  such  delegate  the 
vote  may  be  cast  by  the  chief  librarian 
or  ranking  executive  officer  in  attend- 
ance at  the  meeting. 

Consideration  was  given  to  the  recom- 
mendations adopted  by  the  Council  from 
the  Committee  on  relation  of  the  A.  Lk  A. 
and  State  library  associations  and  on 
motion  of  Dr.  Andrews,  it  was  voted  to 
recommend  to  the  association  that  Sec- 
tion 14  of  the  Constitution  be  amended  by 
inserting  the  following  clause,  after  the 
words  "and  twenty-five  by  the  Council 
itself;"  fl 

"and  one  member  from  each  state,  pro- 
vincial and  territorial  library  association 
(or  any  association  covering  two  or  more 
such  geographical  divisions)  which  com- 
plies  with  the  conditions  for  such  repre- 
sentation set  forth  in  the  by-laws.** 

Also  that  Sec.  3a  be  added  to  the  By- 
laws as  follows: 

"Each  state,  territorial  and  provincial 
library   association    (or  any   association 
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covering  two  or  more  such  geographical 
diyisioiiB)  haying  a  membership  of  not 
less  than  fifteen  members,  may  be  repre- 
sented in  the  Council  by  the  president 
of  such  association,  or  by  an  alternate 
elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
association.  The  annual  dues  shall  be 
16.00  for  each  association  having  a  mem- 
bership of  fifty  or  less,  and  ten  cents  per 
additional  capita  where  membership  is 
above  that  number.  The  privileges  and 
advantages  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Conferences 
shall  be  available  only  to  those  holding 
personal  membership  or  representing 
institutional  membership  in  the  Associa- 
tion." • 

Adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
chair. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  after  the 
election  of  oflicers.    Mr.  Legler  presided. 

Mr.  George  T.  Settle,  acting  assistant 
librarian  of  the  Louisville  free  public 
library,  appeared  before  the  board  and  in 
behalf  of  the  library  board  and  various 
offlcialB  and  organizations  of  Louisville 
and  Kentucky  invited  the  association  to 
meet  in  Louisville  in  1913. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  George  F. 
Bowerman,  librarian  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  public  library,  in  which  was  ex- 
pressed a  desire  that  the  association  meet 
in  Washington  in  1913  and,  if  found  prac- 
ticable and  desirable,  to  adopt  the  policy 
of  holding  recurrent  meetings  in  that  city. 

Invitations  for  the  conference  of  1918 
were  also  received  and  read  from  the  con- 
vention bureaus  of  Chicago,  Buffalo  and 
San  Francisco.  All  of  these  invitations 
were  tabled  for  due  consideration. 

After  general  discussion  it  was  voted 
as  the  opinion  of  the  I!xecutive  board  that 
the  next  conference  should  be  held  at 
some  summer  resort  in  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  the  country  and  the  secretary  was 
instructed  to  investigate  places  of  this 
nature,  and  report  to  the  board. 

A  report  of  considerable  length  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Bookbuying  Committee 
relative  to  negotiations  between  the  re- 
spective committees  appointed  by  the  A. 
L.  A.  and  the  American  Booksellers'  As- 
sociation, upon  which  it  was  voted  that 

*At  thii  bj-law  would  be  meaoingleM  until  the 
■bore  reoommended  amendment  to  the  Oonatitution  is 


this  report  be  sent  to  the  respective  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  board  and  their 
opinions  and  suggestions  thereon  be  filed 
with  the  secretary  to  be  later  considered 
by  the  board. 

A  communication  from  the  secretary  of 
the  Catalog  section  was  received  stat- 
ing that  the  following  resolution  had  been 
unanimously  adopted  by  that  section: 

RESOLVED,  that  the  A.  L.  A.  Execu- 
tive board  be  asked  to  appoint  a  commit- 
tee to  investigate  the  cost  and  method  of 
cataloging  in  accordance  with  the  sugges- 
tions in  Mr.  Josephson's  paper,  "What  is 
cataloging?"  *  Mr.  Josephson's  paper  ac- 
companied the  communication.  It  was 
voted  that  the  president  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  three  for  this  purpose  and  that 
an  appropriation  of  |15  be  made  for  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  committee. 
The  president  appointed  as  this  commit- 
tee Mr.  A.  G.  S.  Josephson,  Miss  Agnes 
Van  Valkenburgh  and  Miss  Emma  V. 
Baldwin. 

A  communication  was  considered  from 
Mr.  Asa  Don  Dickinson,  addressed  to  the 
secretary,  relative  to  a  campaign  for  a 
library  clearing  house  for  periodicals.  It 
was  taken  by  consent  that  such  a  cam- 
paign would  not  be  practical  for  the  A. 
L.  A.  to  undertake  under  present  condi- 
tions. 

Mr.  Wellman,  as  special  committee  of 
one  from  the  Publishing  board,  to  inves- 
tigate the  advisability  of  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  work  upon  the  compila- 
tion of  a  code  for  classifiers,  reported 
favorably  on  the  plan  and  recommended 
that  the  Executive  board  take  the  matter 
in  hand  and  appoint  a  committee  as  re- 
quested. On  motion  it  was  voted  that  the 
following  committee  be  named:  W.  S. 
Merrill,  J.  C.  Bay,  W.  S.  Biscoe,  W.  P. 
Cutter,  J.  C.  M.  Hanson,  Charles  Martel 
and  P.  L.  Windsor. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Andrews  it  was 
voted  that  the  secretary  secure  data  re- 
lating to  the  library  careers  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association,  this  information 
either  to  be  incorporated  in  the  annual 


in  torae,  action  on  the  by-law  waa  poatponed  by  t^  ......  .jc 
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Handbook  or  filed  at  the  headquarters 
office  for  use  of  the  membership. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Andrews  it  was  voted 
that  the  president  suggest  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  board  any  changes 
he  deems  desirable  in  the  membership  of 
the  standing  committees  and  to  ask  for 
such  suggestions  and  that  the  secretary 
inform  the  members  of  any  changes  sug- 
gested by  the  committees  themselves. 

On  motion  of  Miss  Eastman  it  was 
voted  that  C.  W.  Andrews  and  A.  E. 
Bostwick  be  re-elected  members  of  the 
Publishing  board  for  terms  of  three  years 
each. 

Voted,  that  at  its  January  meeting  the 
Council  be  requested  to  define  the  policy 
of  the  association  as  to  the  number  of 
general  sessions  advisable  at  the  annual 
conference. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Andrews  it  was  voted 
that  the  program  committee  be  asked  to 
consult  the  wishes  of  the  affiliated  or- 
ganizations regarding  the  closer  grouping 
of  their  respective  sessions  at  the  annual 
conference. 

Voted,  that  at  future  conferences  of  the 
association  the  ensign  of  the  United 
States  and  the  British  union  Jack  be 
placed  side  by  side  to  signify  the  inter- 
national nature  of  the  association. 

Adjourned. 

Note:  The  lUndinff  committee!  for  the  year  1012- 
18  were  later  appointed  as  foUows  and  although  these 
appointmenta  were  not  a  part  of  the  Ottawa  conference 
business,  the  list  is  here  given  for  convenience  of  ref- 
erence. 

A.  L.  A.  STANDING  COMMITTEES, 

1912-13 

Finance 
C.    W.   Andrews,   The   John   Crerar   li- 
brary»  Chicago. 

F.  F.  Dawley,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Edwin  H.  Anderson,  Public  library,  New 

York. 

Public  Documents 

G.  S.  Godard,  State  library,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

A.  J.  Small,  State  library,  Des  Moines, 
la. 

Bmest  Bruncken,  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


John  A.  Lapp,  State  library,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

M.  S.  Dudgeon,  Wisconsin  free  library 
commission,  Madison,  Wis. 

T.  M.  Owen,  Department  of  archives 
and  history,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

S.  H.  Ranck,  Public  library.  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Adelaide  R.  Hasse,  Public  library.  New 
York. 

C.  B.  Lester,  State  library,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Co-operation  with  the  National  Education 

Association 

Mary  Eileen  Ahem,  "Public  Libraries," 
Chicago. 

Marie  A.  Newberry,  Public  school  li- 
brary, Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Irene  Warren,  School  of  Education, 
Chicago. 

George  H.  Locke,  Public  library,  To- 
ronto, Ont 

Harriet  A.  Wood,  Library  association, 
Portland,  Ore. 

Library  Administration 

A.  E.  Bostwick,  Public  library,  St 
Louis,  Mo. 

Qeo,  F.  Bowerman,  Public  library, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

John  S.  Cleavinger,  Public  library, 
Jackson,  Mich. 

Library  Training 

A.  S.  Root,  Oberlin  college  library, 
Oberlin,  O. 

Faith  E.  Smith,  Public  library,  Chicago. 

Mary  W.  Plummer,  Library  school.  Pub- 
lic library.  New  York. 

Adam  Strohm,  Public  library,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Caroline  M.  Underbill,  Public  library, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

Chalmers  Hadley,  Public  library,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Cornelia  Marvin,  Oregon  library  com- 
mission, Salem. 

Geo.  O.  Carpenter,  trustee.  Public  li- 
brary, St  Louis,  Mo. 

International  Relations 

Herbert  Putnam,  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington. 
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B.  C.  Richardson,  Princeton  university 
library,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

J.  S.  Billings,  Public  library,  New  York. 

W.  0.  Lane,  Harvard  university  library, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

R.  R.  Bowker,  "Library  Journal,"  New 
York. 

Bookbuying 

Walter  L.  Brown,  Public  library,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

C.  B.   Roden,   Public   library,   Chicago. 
C.  H.  Brown,  Public  library,  Brooklyn. 

Bookbinding 

A.  L.  Bailey,  Wilmington  Institute  free 
library,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Rose  G.  Murray,  Public  library.  New 
York. 

J.  R.  Patterson,  Public  library,  Chi- 
cago. 

Federal  and  State  Relations 

B.  C.  Steiner,  Bnoch  Pratt  free  library, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

T.  L.  Montgomery,  State  library,  Har- 
risburg.  Pa. 

Demarchus  C.  Brown,  State  library, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Paul  Blackwelder,  Public  library,  St 
Louis,  Mo. 

C.  F.  D.  Belden,  State  library,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Catalog   Rules  for  Small   Libraries 

Theresa  Hitchler,  Public  library,  Brook- 
lyn. 

Margaret  Mann,  Carnegie  library,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Mary  L.  Sutliff,  Library  school,  Public 
library.  New  York. 

Travel 

F.  W.  Faxon,  Boston  Book  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

C.  H.  Brown,  Public  library,  Brooklyn. 
J.  F.  Phelan,  Public  library,  Chicago. 

Co-ordination 

C.  H.  Gould,  McGill  university  library, 
MontreaL 

J.  L.  Gillis,  State  library,  Sacramento, 
CaL 

N.  D.  C.  Hodges,  Public  library,  Cin- 
cinnati, O. 


W.  C.  Lane,  Harvard  university  library, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Herbert  Putnam,  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington. 

T.  W.  Koch,  University  of  Michigan 
library,  Ann  Arbor. 

J.  C.  Schwab,  Yale  university  library, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Work  with  the  Blind 

Mrs.  Emma  Neisser  Delfino,  Free  li- 
brary, Philadelphia. 

Laura  M.  Sawyer,  Perkins  Institution, 
Watertown,  Mass. 

Laura  Smith,  Public  library,  Cincinnati, 
O. 

Miriam  B.  Carey,  Public  library  com- 
mission, St  Paul,  Minn. 

Charles  S.  Greene,  Free  library,  Oak- 
land, CaL 

Program 

Henry  B.  Legler,  Public  library,  Chi- 
cago. 

B.  H.  Anderson,  Public  library.  New 
York. 

George  B.  Utley,  A.  L.  A.  Executive 
office,  Chicago. 

COUNCIL 
First  Meeting 

The  first  meeting,  held  June  27th,  was 
called  to  order  by  President  Elmendorf, 
with  37  members  present  First  Vice- 
President  Legler,  at  request  of  the  presi- 
dent, took  the  chair. 

Voted  that  a  copimittee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  chair  to  nominate  five 
members  for  Council  to  be  elected  by 
council  for  a  term  of  five  years  each. 
The  chair  appointed  George  H.  Locke,  R. 
G.  Thwaites  and  Mary  L.  Titcomb. 

Mrs.  Elmendorf,  as  chairman  of  com- 
mittee on  relations  of  the  A.  L.  A.  and 
certain  other  national  associations,  made 
a  report  of  progress,  stating  that  the 
committee  had  formulated  a  letter  set- 
ting forth  the  desire  for  closer  co-opera- 
tion, which  letter  had  been  transmitted 
by  the  secretary  to  86  associations.  Re- 
plies had  been  received  from  23,  all  of 
which  expressed  a  desire  for  closer  co- 
operation between  their  association  and 
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the  A.  L.  A.  Voted  that  the  report  be 
received  as  report  of  progress  and  the 
committee  continued. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Liane, 
chairman  of  the  special  committee  to 
promote  and  co-operate  in  the  develop- 
ment of  printed  cards  in  relation  with  in- 
ternational arrangements,  Dr.  C.  W. 
Andrews  made  an  informal  report  on  his 
own  work  as  a  member  of  the  committee, 
stating  that  the  John  Crerar  library  was 
testing  the  time  required  to  order  printed 
cards  from  the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin 
to  see  whether  such  orders  would  reach 
their  destination  in  time  to  be  filled.  He 
expressed  the  hope  that  a  majority  of 
such  orders  would  be  received  in  time. 
Mr.  Bowker  spoke  of  the  work  as  seen 
by  him  on  a  recent  trip  abroad.  Dr.  Put- 
nam spoke  informally  of  the  Leipzig  ex- 
hibit of  book  arts  planned  for  two  years 
hence. 

The  committee  on  ventilation  and  light- 
ing reported  informally  through  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  Samuel  H.  Ranck,  who  stated 
that  a  formal  report  had  been  prepared 
and  would  be  presented  at  a  later  session. 

Miss  Alice  S.  Tyler,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  relation  of  the  A.  L.  A.  and 
State  library  associations,  presented  the 
following  report: 

The  Committee  on  relation  of  the  A.  L. 
A.  and  State  library  associations  reports 
to  the  Council  the  further  consideration 
of  the  report  which  was  referred  back  to 
the  Committee  at  the  January  meeting 
of  the  Council  and  makes  the  following 
recommendation : 

That  Council  recommends  that  the 
Bxecutive  board  consider  the  advisability 
of  amending  Section  14  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Section  3  of  the  By-laws  to  in- 
clude representation  of  state,  territorial 
and  provincial  library  associations  in  the 
Council  and  the  conditions  of  such  mem- 
bership. 

The  Committee  further  suggests  that 
the  By-laws  be  amended  to  provide  that 
the  privileges  and  advantages  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  conferences  shall  be  available 
only  to  those  holding  personal,  or  repre- 
senting institutional,  membership  in  the 
association. 

Voted  that  this  report  be  adopted. 

The  Committee  appointed   to  consider 

the    government    of    American    libraries 


and  their  relation  to  the  municipal  au- 
thorities, presented  a  report  through  the 
chairman.  Dr.  A.  B.  Bostwick,  upon  which 
it  was  voted  that  the  report  be  recommit- 
ted to  Committee  for  consideration  as  to 
minor  changes  and  further  report. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  the  Com- 
mittee be  continued  and  that  member- 
ship be  increased  to  five.  The  president 
named  M.  S.  Dudgeon  and  Adam  Strohm 
as  additional  members. 

Adjourned,  subject  to  call  of  the  chair. 

Second  Meeting 

At  the  second  meeting,  held  June  29th, 
24  members  were  present  Vice-President 
Legler  presided  at  the  request  of  Presi- 
dent Elmendorf,  who  was  present. 

Dr.  Andrews,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee  on  conditions  governing  affiliation 
of  other  than  local,  state  and  provincial 
associations,  reported  orally,  recommend- 
ing that  a  by-law  be  framed  to  include  as 
one  feature  that  a  membership  fee  of 
125.00  a  year  be  assessed  on  such  affiliated 
organizations,  stating  that  three  at  least 
of  the  already  affiliated  organizations  had 
expressed  their  willingness  to  such  fee, 
and  that  the  remaining  association  has 
been  received  on  condition  that  it  accept 
such  terms  of  affiliation  as  might  be  de- 
termined by  the  A.  L.  A. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bowker  it  was  voted 
that  the  report  be  received  and  that  the 
Committee  be  continued  but  that  at  the 
request  of  Dr.  Putnam  he  be  relieved  and 
Mr.  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  be  appointed  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee. 

At  this  meeting  Council  elected  the  fol- 
lowing persons  as  members  of  the  council 
for  a  term  of  five  years  each:  Josephine 
A.  Rathbone,  Mrs.  Percival  Sneed,  Mrs. 
Harriet  P.  Sawyer,  M.  S.  Dudgeon  and 
W.  O.  Carson. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  gov- 
ernment of  American  libraries.  Dr.  Bost- 
wick, chairman,  which  was  presented  at 
a  previous  meeting  and  recommitted  to 
the  Committee  for  certain  minor  dianges, 
was  again  presented  and  It  was  voted 
that  the  report  as  amended  be  received 
and  the  resolution  adopted.    The  report, 
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including  the  reaolntlon  referred  to,  is  as 
follows: 

Report  of  Committee  on  Relation  of  the 
Library  to  the  Municipality 

To  the  American  Library  Association: 

Tour  special  committee  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred the  matter  of  drafting  a  report  on 
what  the  association  regards  as  funda- 
mental in  the  relation  of  the  public  library 
to  the  municipality*  submits  herewith  its 
report.  This  whole  subject  is  of  such 
great  importance  that  your  committee 
believes  it  should  receive  further  consid- 
eration, especially  if  it  is  desired  that 
there  should  be  submitted  the  draft  of 
what  may  be  termed  a  model  library  ar- 
ticle, chapter,  or  title  in  a  city  charter, 
particularly  a  charter  in  a  state  operating 
under  a  so-called  home  rule  law,  whereby 
each  city  may  make  its  own  charter 
within  the  limitations  fixed  by  the  state 
constitution  and  a  general  state  law. 

Tour  committee  believes  that  the  asso- 
ciation is  practically  unanimous  in  its  con- 
viction that  the  public  library  should  be 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  educational  ma- 
chinery of  the  community,  and  th&t  the 
functions  of  the  educational  organization 
are  generally  separate  and  distinct  from 
those  of  the  local  government  organiza- 
tion. In  the  very  nature  of  things  it  is 
therefore  impossible  for  the  public  library 
to  get  the  kind  of  administration  it  de- 
serves when  it  is  administrated  as  a  part 
of  the  citsr's  system  of  parks,  or  under  the 
supervision  of  its  board  of  public  works. 
It  may  be  stated  that  in  some  of  our  states 
the  state  constitution  recognizes  this  dis- 
tinction by  providing  for  two  corporations 
with  the  same  geographical  boundaries, 
the  one  dealing  with  the  questions  of  local 
government  and  the  other  with  education, 
— the  public  schools.  This  constitutional 
distinction  is  based  on  the  principle  that 
education  is  a  matter  of  state  concern, 
that  the  interests  of  the  state  in  education 
are  paramount,  and  therefore  that  the 
state  should  exercise  greater  control  in 
educational  affairs  than  in  local  govern- 


ment affairs.  In  line  with  this  thought, 
your  committee  submits  the  following  re- 
solution, which  it  recommends  to  the  asso- 
ciation for  adoption  at  this  time: 

RBSOLVED:  That  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  calls  the  attention  of 
municipal  governments,  and  of  public 
bodies  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  new 
or  amended  charters  for  such  govern- 
ments, to  the  necessity  for  securing  inde- 
pendence of  action  of  the  public  library  as 
an  educational  agency  coK>rdinate  with  the 
schools.  Radical  changes  in  forms  of 
municipal  government  have  sometimes  left 
the  library's  position  insecure  or  doubtful, 
and  charters  providing  the  so-called  "com- 
mission form"  of  government  have  in  par- 
ticular often  failed  to  define  adequately  the 
position  of  public  libraries  and  their 
governing  boards.  Where  there  is  classi- 
fication of  municipal  functions,  this  asso- 
ciation feels  very  strongly  that  the  public 
library  should  be  grouped  with  educative 
agencies  such  as  the  public  schools  rather 
than  with  departments  that  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  its  work.  While  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  the  control  of  the  library 
in  independent  hands  and  not  to  place  it 
and  the  schools  under  the  same  direct 
management,  we  believe  that  a  city 
charter  should  contain  no  provision  group- 
ing the  library  otherwise  than  with  edu- 
cative agencies. 

If  the  foregoing  resolution  is  adopted, 
we  recommend  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  study  this  subject  further  and 
to  submit  the  draft  of  what  might  be 
termed  a  library  chapter  for  a  city  charter. 

For  the  purpose  of  discussion  and  to 
clarify  the  thought  of  the  association  on 
this  subject  your  committee  submits  the 
following  tentative  points  which  it  be- 
lieves should  be  considered  for  such  pro- 
posed model  library  chapter. 

First,  the  charter  should  provide  for  a 
library  board  which  should  have  power  to 
administer  and  control  the  public  library 
of  the  dty,  and  at  the  same  time  admin- 
ister all  libraries  municipally  owned  in  the 
city.  This  would  include  the  municipal 
legislative  reference  library  in  the  city 
hall,  libraries  in  public  schools,  high 
schools,  and  possibly  such  others  as  li- 
baries  in  municipal  art  galleries,  mu- 
seums, etc  This  board  should  consist  of 
not  less  than  five  or  more  than  nine  mem- 
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ber8»  excluding  ex-officio  members,  the 
number  of  which  should  not  exceed  one 
half  of  the  appointive  or  elected  members. 
A  suttlciently  small  proportion  of  the 
board  should  be  elected  or  appointed  each 
year  to  make  its  membership  fairly  con- 
tinuous so  that  it  may  develop  a  construc- 
tive policy,  something  that  is  impossible 
where  the  membership  is  likely  to  change 
materially  at  brief  intervals.  In  no  case 
should  the  terms  of  more  than  half  of  the 
members  expire  at  one  time. 

In  our  smaller  cities  or  towns  it  would 
seem  advisable  to  consider  whether  the 
municipal  art  gallery  and  museum  should 
be  administered  by  the  same  board  which 
administers  the  library.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  in  such  places  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  carry  on  this  work  with  very  much 
less  expense  under  one  management  than 
under  several  managements,  and  expe- 
rience apparently  demonstrates  that  hav- 
inig  the  library,  art  gallery,  and  museum 
Interests  in  the  city  in  the  same  building, 
or  in  a  group  of  related  buildings,  adds 
immensely  to  the  public  service  of  each 
at  a  minimum  expenditure  of  money.  In 
other  words,  having  all  these  interests  un- 
der one  roof  or  in  buildings  closely  adjoin- 
ing each  other  makes  it  possible  for  each 
institution  to  strengthen  the  other,  and  at 
the  same  time  makes  it  possible  for  the 
best  co5peration  and  coordination;  and 
furthermore  many  more  people  will  use 
each  of  these  institutions  when  they  are 
together  than  when  they  are  widely  sep- 
arated. In  larger  cities  where  it  may  seem 
desirable  to  have  the  art  and  museum  in- 
terests under  separate  boards  the  charter 
should  provide  for  official  (ex-officio)  rep- 
resentatives of  each  of  these  institutions 
on  the  boards  of  the  others  as  well  as  with 
the  board  of  education  of  the  city,  so  as 
to  insure  the  greatest  amount  of  coopera- 
tion and  codrdination.  It  is  the  convic- 
tion of  this  committee  that  the  educational 
interests  of  the  community  in  many  of  our 
cieties  today  should  be  codrdination  to  a 
greater  extent  than  they  are  now,  not  only 
for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  duplication 
of  work  and  effort  but  also  for  the  mutual 


strengthening  of  the  work  and  effort  of 
each. 

In  many  small  cities  and  some  larger 
ones  it  has  been  the  practice  for  the  public 
library  to  be  managed  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. The  disadvantage  of  this,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  library  interests  are  usu- 
ally turned  over  to  a  committee  and  that 
the  membership  of  this  committee  is 
likely  to  change  from  year  to  year,  so  that 
there  is  no  constructive  policy;  and  where 
there  is  no  constructive  policy  the  inter- 
ests in  the  library  on  the  part  of  other 
members  of  the  board  is  likely  to  be  small. 
However,  many  of  the  difficulties  with  the 
management  of  a  public  library  by  a  board 
of  education  have  frequently  grown  out  of 
the  method  of  appointment  or  election  of 
the  school  board.  If  the  school  board  is  in 
politics  and  therefore  more  or  less  par- 
tisan, the  library  is  apt  to  suffer  by  this 
arrangement  even  more  than  the  schools 
themselves.  Possibly,  where  public  opin- 
ion is  sufficiently  alive  to  the  value  and 
importance  of  education  a  single  board 
might  manage  all  the  educational  interests 
of  a  city,  just  as  the  board  of  regents  of 
one  of  our  large  state  universities  admin- 
isters its  varied  activities. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  is 
whether  the  library  board  should  be 
elected  by  the  citizens  at  large,  or  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  or  selected  by  the 
board  of  education.  Election  by  the  citi- 
zens of  members  to  such  a  board  should 
be  absolutely  non-partisan.  Women  should 
have  the  right  to  vote  and  should  be  eli- 
gible to  the  board.  The  board  should  have 
power  to  fill  vacancies  which  may  occur 
by  death  or  resignation,  until  the  next 
general  election,  in  case  the  board  is 
elected  by  the  citizens  at  large.  Of  course, 
if  the  members  are  elected  by  the  board 
of  education,  vacancies  could  be  filled  at 
any  time  by  that  board,  and  if  they  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  he  could  fill  a 
vacancy. 

Your  committee  believes  that  it  is  un- 
wise for  a  public  library  to  be  governed 
by  a  board  which  elects  its  own  members, 
or  a  majority  of  its  own  members:    in 
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wordB»  a  "close  corporation"  la  not 
rm  of  governing  board  that  is  best 
Ibrary  belonging  to  all  the  people  of 
>mmiinit7.     This   would   not  apply 

cities  make  a  terminable  contract 
A  existing  institution.  It  is  gener- 
Qwlse  for  the  corporate  napie  of  a 
ipal  public  library  to  bear  the  name 
[ndividual.    It  should  bear  the  name 

city»  and  the  charter  should  fix  its 

charter  should  provide  for  the  or- 
Uon  of  the  library  board  by  the 
n  of  a  president  and  vice-president, 
he  city  treasurer  as  the  ex-officio 
rer  of  the  board  and  the  city  comp- 

as  the  auditor  of  the  board's  ao- 
It  should  also  provide  for  a 
try  or  clerk,  who  should  be  an 
'ee  of  the  board  rather  than  a  mem- 
the  board,  and  it  is  highly  desirable 
lis  officer  should  be  the  librarian. 

case  his  powers  should  not  conflict 
lose  of  the  librarian. 

charter  should  give  the  library 
hill  power  to  hold  trust  funds  which 
I  placed  in  its  hands,  to  administer 
ne,  and  to  accept  and  to  hold  gifts 

and  personal  property  for  the  gen- 
arposes  for  which  the  board  was 
L  The  charter  should  provide,  if 
ite  law  does  not  do  so,  that  the  li- 
ihould  not  receive  less  than  a  min- 
Cund  for  Its  maintenance,  based  on 
sessed  valuation  of  the  city.  It 
lever  to  be  possible  for  a  council  so 
a  library's  budget  that  it  is  neces- 
i  close  branch  libraries  or  abandon 
ihed  work  for  a  year  or  more, 
r  cutting  off  for  the  time  being  all 

growth  and  sometimes  crippling 
rary  so  that  it  takes  years  to  re- 

This  has  happened  in  more  than 
lerican  city.  The  whole  idea  of  a 
im  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Il- 
ls in  line  with  the  thought  ex- 
.  in  many  of  our  state  constitu- 
oamely,  that  the  educational  inter- 
the  community  are  paramount 
ibrary  board  should  have  full  legal 
lor  defense  in  the  courts,  etc.    The 


charter  should  provide  that  the  chief  law 
officer  of  the  city  should  be  its  legal 
representative. 

The  library  board  should  be  given  the 
power  to  render  library  service  by  con- 
tract to  communities  outside  of  the  city 
limits,  such  as  towns,  townships,  or 
counties.  In  short,  it  should  be  given  lib- 
eral powers  for  extending  its  usefulness 
into  similar  or  related  unoccupied  flelds. 

The  library  board  should  be  given  abso- 
lute power  and  responsibility  over  its  em- 
ployees, their  appointment,  promotion, 
salaries,  removal,  eta,  within  the  general 
limitations  of  the  charter.  It  should  pro- 
vide that  all  employment  should  be  given 
on  the  basis  of  merit  alone,  but  that  a 
civil  service  system  should  not  be  im- 
posed upon  it  from  the  outside  any  more 
than  a  municipal  civil  service  should  be 
imposed  upon  a  board  of  education  in  the 
employment  of  teachers  in  the  public 
schools.  Tour  committee  has  yet  to  learn 
of  a  single  American  city  where  a  mu- 
nicipal civil  service  commission,  which 
deals  mainly  with  the  employment  of 
clerks  in  offices,  iK>licemen,  firemen,  etc., 
has  been  able  satisfactorily  to  select  or 
promote  employees  for  educational  work. 

The  library  board  should  also  have 
power  to  draft  and  enforce  regulations 
governing  the  reasonable  use  of  the  li- 
brary under  the  general  limitations  of  the 
city  charter  or  state  law. 

And,  finally,  the  charter  should  provide 
that  the  library  board  should  submit  an- 
nually to  the  mayor  or  the  legislative  or 
tax  levying  body  of  the  city  a  report  of  its 
receipts  and  expenditures  together  with  a 
general  account  of  its  work  and  trusts. 

As  stated  above,  your  committee  otfen 
all  of  this  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  discus- 
sion if  it  is  desired  that  a  model  library 
section  for  a  charter  should  be  drafted. 

AU  of  which  is. 

Respectfully  submitted,^ 
ARTHUR  B.  BOSTWICK,  Chairman, 
JUDSON  T.  JBSNNINGS, 
SAMUBL  H.  RANCH. 

The  Committee  on  ventilation  and  light- 
ing of  library  buildings,  Samuel  H.  Ranck, 
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chairman,  made  a  verbal  report  of  prog- 
reai,  stating  that  a  lengthy  written  report 
covering  the  investigationa  and  results  of 
correspondence  had  been  prepared.  The 
Committee  stated  that  certain  commer- 
cial companies  proposed  to  make  experi- 
ments along  the  lines  of  the  Committee's 
investigation  and  it  was  taken  by  consent 
that  the  Council  express  its  gratification 
that  these  experiments  are  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  respective  companies  and 
that  the  results  will  be  watched  with  in- 
terest On  motion  of  Dr.  Steiner  it  was 
voted  that  the  report  be  accepted  as  a 
report  of  progress  and  Committee  con- 
tinued. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Greene  informed  Council 
that  the  California  library  association 
had  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  to 
invite  the  A.  L.  A.  to  meet  in  California 
in  1916.  The  statement  was  received  as 
infbrmation  and  ordered  transmitted  to 
the  Executive  board. 

Adjourned,  subject  to  call  of  the  chair. 

The  PRESIDENT:  Tou  have  heard  the 
reports.  If  there  is  no  objection  they  will 
be  received,  but  there  are  certain  recom- 
mendations incorporated  in  them  that  need 
action.  Will  the  secretary  please  read 
once  more  the  recommendations  from  the 
report  of  the  Executive  board? 

The  secretary  read  again  the  proposed 
amendment  to  Section  14  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDENT:  What  is  your  pleas- 
ure? It  should  be  remembered  that  this 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  will  re- 
quire an  affirmative  vote  for  two  succes- 
sive sessions  of  the  association. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Ranck, 
duly  seconded,  the  amendment  received  an 
affirmative  vote. 

The  secretary  read  again  the  proposed 
Section  11  of  the  By-laws,  recommended 
by  the  Council,  and  on  motion  of  Dr. 
Bostwick,  seconded  by  Dr.  Andrews,  this 
amendment  to  the  By-laws  was  adopted. 

The  secretary  here  read  again  the  reso- 
lution incorporated  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  government  of  American 
libraries  and  their  relation  to  the  munici- 
pal authorities. 


Dr.  BOSTWICK:  Madam  President,  in 
moving  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  I 
would  suggest  that  opportunity  be  given 
for  its  discussion  by  the  association. 

Mr.  RANCK:  I  second  the  motion  for 
the  adoption  of  that  resolution.  Madam 
President 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  PRESIDENT:  Here  is  a  matter  of 
news  from  the  outside  world.  The  bulle- 
tins have  announced  that  Governor  Wood- 
row  Wilson  has  been  nominated  on  the 
forty-sixth  ballot  by  acclamation.  I  think 
this  is  the  first  time  that  a  woman  ever 
made  that  kind  of  an  announcement 

There  is  a  matter  of  business  from  the 
Public  documents  committee,  on  which 
we  should  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Godard. 

Mr.  GODARD:  This  resolution  which 
comes  from  the  Committee  on  public  doc- 
uments, comes  before  you  in  a  little 
irregular  manner,  because  the  govern- 
ment documents  round  table  was  not  held 
until  yesterday  afternoon,  and  there  has 
been  no  meeting  of  the  Council  since,  and 
will  not  be  to  the  end  of  the  conference; 
but  the  purpose  of  the  resolution  is  simply 
to  convey  to  the  Congressional  committee 
on  printing,  at  Washington,  the  thanks  of 
this  association  for  the  efforts  that  com- 
mittee has  made  to  embody  in  the  bill 
which  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate  the 
several  recommendations  made  from  time 
to  time  during  the  seven  years'  existence 
of  the  committee,  relating  to  the  print- 
ing, binding  and  distribution  of  docu- 
ments. The  bill  as  a  whole  has  met  with 
the  approval  of  the  various  librarians,  as 
manifested  at  the  government  documents 
round  table  yesterday  afternoon.  While 
some  minor  suggestions  were  made,  it 
was  thought  best  that  these  suggestions 
should  go  to  the  committee  in  the  form 
of  suggestions  rather  than  be  embodied  in 
the  resolutions. 

If  in  order,  I  should  be  pleased  to  read 
the  resolutions. 

WHEREAS  the  Congressional  Commit- 
tee on  printing,  appointed  under  an  Act 
passed  March  3,  1905,  has  after  seven 
years  of  investigations  and  hearings,  for- 
mulated and  presented  to  Congress  a  new 
bill   relating  to  public   printing,   binding 
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and  distribiition  of  government  publica- 
tionB»  whicli  embodies  so  many  of  the 
suggestions  and  recommendations  upon 
these  subjects,  made  from  time  to  time 
by  this  association  and  its  several  com- 
mittees, 

RBSOLVED,  that  we,  the  members  of 
the  American  Library  Association,  as- 
sembled at  our  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Con- 
ference at  Ottawa,  Canada,  June  26th  to 
July  2nd,  1912,  express  our  appreciation 
to  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on 
Printing,  and  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  for  the  uniform  courtesy  and 
careful  consideration  extended,  and  the 
hope  that  the  Bill  (S  4339)  may  be  en- 
acted into  law  substantially  as  passed  by 
the  Senate. 

The  PRBSIDENT:  You  have  heard  the 
resolution  as  presented  from  the  public 
documents  committee.  What  is  your 
pleasure? 

Dr.  ANDRBWS:  I  hope  the  association 
will  by  three-fourths  vote  approve  this 
resolution.  I  can  testify  that  Mr.  Oodard 
did  not  understate  the  approval  which  the 
draft  of  the  bill  met  with  at  the  govern- 
ment documents  round  table. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  unani- 
mously. 

The  PRBSIDENT:  The  next  business 
in  order  is  the  report  of  the  Resolutions 
committee,  of  which  Dr.  Thwaites  is 
chairman.  I  want  to  say  just  one  word 
before  those  formal  resolutions  are  read, 
to  express  my  own  personal  appreciation 
of  the  efforts  of  our  Canadian  hosts.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  their  welcome  to  us, 
In  their  kindly  courtesy,  in  every  attitude 
which  they  have  taken  toward  us,  they 
have  made  an  atmosphere  of  good  cheer 
and  hospitality  in  which  all  our  business 
has  been  done;  it  has  been  an  atmos- 
phere of  the  greatest  acceptance  and  de- 
light, and  has  been  like  the  sunshine  out 
of  doors.  We  will  hear  the  report  of  the 
Resolutions  committee. 

Dr.  Thwaites,  chairman  of  t^e  commit- 
tee, read  the  following  report: 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
RESOLUTIONS 

Tour  committee  beg  leave  to  recommend 
the  adoption  of  the  following  minute,  to 
be  spread  upon  the  records  of  the  con- 


ference, and  that  copies  thereof  be  fbr- 
warded  by  the  secretary  to  the  several 
bodies  and  persons  mentioned  therein. 

In  its  membership  and  its  sympathies, 
the  American  Library  Association  is 
broadly  American.  It  aims  to  secure 
among  the  librarians  of  the  continent  that 
practical  reciprocity  in  ideals  and  inter- 
ests that  should  everywhere  prevail  among 
those  engaged  in  undertakings  for  the 
moral  and  intellectual  betterment  of  hu- 
manity. 

The  association  is  deeply  gratified  in 
being  able  to  hold  its  84th  annual  confer- 
ence within  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  whose 
representatives  have  for  many  years  prom- 
inently participated  in  the  management  and 
deliberations  of  the  association.  Since  Its 
meeting  in  Montreal,  twelve  years  ago, 
the  membership  of  the  association  has 
increased  from  nine  hundred  to  twenty- 
three  hundred.  Toward  this  expansion  (it- 
self a  visible  sign  of  that  quickening  of 
popular  concern  in  educational  affairs 
which  has  been  so  marked  a  feature  of 
the  past  decade),  Canada  has  contributed 
a  goodly  share.  It  is  hoped  and  believed 
by  the  association  that  this  conference 
will  still  further  inspire  and  strengthen 
those  public-spirited  men  and  women,  who, 
in  various  capacities,  are  conducting  the 
public  and  institutional  libraries  of  the 
Dominion. 

Of  the  fine  temper  and  professional  zeal 
of  its  Canadian  membership,  the  associa- 
tion has  had  frequent  evidence;  but  the 
experiences  of  the  past  eight  days  have 
brought  to  the  members  from  the  United 
States  a  new,  although  by  no  means  un- 
expected, sense  of  the  abundant  hospitality 
of  their  Canadian  colleagues.  Any  vote  of 
thanks  that  may  be  adopted  by  this  asso- 
ciation, can  seem  to  the  visitors  south  of 
the  international  boundary,  but  cold  recog- 
nition of  the  warm  sincerity  of  their  greet- 
ing in  the  capital  of  the  great  Dominion. 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  between  the 
lines  of  this  fraternal  salutation  from  the 
men  and  women  of  the  south,  their  con- 
freres of  the  north  may  read  such  sym- 
pathy and  love  as  words  cannot  convey. 
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The  association  begs  to  place  on  record 
its  heartfelt  thanks  to  all  of  those  many 
Canadians  who,  in  whatever  measure,  have 
contributed  towards  the  success  of  this 
delightful  meeting  and  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  its  participants.  But  to  the  fol- 
lowing men  and  women  who,  either  offic- 
ially or  personally,  have  been  intimately 
concerned  in  preparations  for  and  in  the 
management  of  the  many  charming  hos- 
pitalities that  have  made  this  conference 
so  notable  in  the  history  of  American  li- 
brarianship,  the  association  unanimously 
expresses  its  especial  appreciation. 

At  Toronto,  entertaining  the  western 
delegation:  The  Government  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  represented  by  Sir  James 
Whitney,  premier,  the  Hon.  R.  A.  Pyne, 
minister  of  education,  and  Mr.  Walter  R. 
Nursey,  inspector  of  public  libraries;  Pro- 
fessor Needier,  librarian  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  Professor  Lang,  librarian 
of  Victoria  college;  the  Ontario  Library 
Association  and  its  officers:  the  members 
of  the  Toronto  public  library  board,  and 
their  chief  librarian.  Dr.  Oeorge  H.  Locke. 

At  Ottawa,  the  Government  of  the  Do- 
minion, represented  by  the  Hon.  George 
H.  Perley,  acting  premier,  and  the  Hon. 
Martin  Burrell,  minister  of  agriculture; 
His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  Ottawa;  the  local  Com- 
mittee of  Ottawa,  the  chairman  of  which. 
Dr.  Otto  Klotz,  was  represented  by  Dr. 
James  W.  Robertson,  C.  M.  G.;  particularly 
Mr.  Lawrence  J.  Burpee  and  Mr.  D.  P. 
Cruikshank,  together  with  the  lady  mem- 
bers of  the  committee;  the  Ottawa  public 
library  board  represented  by  Alderman 
Ainslie  W.  Greene,  chairman;  the  Cana- 
dian Club  of  Ottawa;  the  Women's  Cana- 
dian Club  of  Ottawa;  the  Ottawa  Electric 
Railway  represented  by  its  president,  Mr. 
l*homas  Aheam;  Mr.  John  F.  Watson  of 
the  Dominion  Central  Experimental  Farm; 
United  States  Consul-General  and  Mrs.  J. 
G.  Foster;  Manager  F.  W.  Bergman  of  the 
Chateau  Laurier;  and  Manager  Mulligan 
of  the  New  Russell. 

In  addition  to  its  acknowledgment  of 
the   foregoing  the  association   wishes  to 


express  most  sincere  appreciation  of  the 
cordial  message  which  it  received  from 
the  Governor-General,  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke 
of  Connaught,  who  unfortunately  was  de- 
tained at  Montreal  because  of  the  illness 
of  H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess,  whose  subse- 
quent recovery  is  a  source  of  international 
gratification;  of  the  great  kindness  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  in  consenting  to  address 
the  conference  upon  Dominion  day;  of 
the  excellent  addresses  by  Dr.  George  E. 
Vincent,  president  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  by  Professor  John  Mac- 
naughton,  of  McGill  university;  and  of  the 
admirable  arrangements  for  the  post-con- 
ference tour  made  by  one  of  the  ex-presi- 
dents of  the  association.  Professor  Charles 
H.  Gould,  librarian  of  McGill  university, 
Montreal. 

R.  G.  THWAITES, 
MART  W.  PLUMMER, 
J.  T.  JENNINGS, 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 

The  PRESIDENT:  Tou  have  heard  the 
report  of  the  Resolutions  committee.  Let 
us  pass  it  by  a  rising  vote. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  unan- 
imously, by  a  rising  vote. 

Dr.  THWAITES:  I  have  another  reso- 
lution. Madam  President,  to  offer  from  the 
committee, — a  resolution,  not  a  minute: 


RESOLVED,  thUt  the  American  Library 
Association,  as  an  international  organisa- 
tion, has  viewed  with  profound  satisfac- 
tion the  project  for  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Library  in  and  for  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada,  and  takes  pleasure  in 
Joining  the  Royal  society,  the  Ontario 
library  association,  and  other  learned 
societies  in  Canada,  in  respectfully  urg- 
ing upon  the  government  of  the  Domin- 
ion the  vital  importance  of  such  an  inst^ 
tution  in  the  fostering  and  conservation 
of  the  intellectual  resources  and  national 
spirit  of  Canada;  and  further,  in  urging 
upon  the  government  the  desirability  of 
effecting  such  establishment  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment 

The  resolution  was  adopted  unan- 
imously. 

The  PRESIDENT:  We  have  one  more 
resolution,  which  is  a  tribute  of  love  and 
respect  that  we  shall  pay  with  all  our 
hearts.    Dr.  Andrews  will  report  for  the 
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special  committee  appointed  to  draft  a 
suitable  memorial  concerning  our  late 
friend  Frederick  M.  Crunden. 

Dr.  ANDREWS:  First  let  me  express 
my  regret  that  Mr.  Henry  M.  Utley,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
board  to  draw  up  this  memorial,  is  not 
present  in  person;  secondly,  to  state  for 
the  committee  that  we  have  departed 
from  the  usual  custom  of  offering  a  reso- 
lution, and  have  placed  before  you  a  brief 
statement  of  Mr.  Crunden's  life  and  char- 
acter, which  we  hope  will  convey  to  those 
who  have  come  into  the  association 
since  the  time  when  he  had  to  give  up 
active  connection  with  it,  a  record  of  his 
services. 

FREDERICK  MORGAN  CRUNDEN 
Frederick  Morgan  Crunden  was  bom  at 
Gravesend,  England,  September  1,  1847, 
the  son  of  Benjamin  Robert  and  Mary 
(Morgan)  Crunden.  Coming  to  St.  Louis 
while  a  child,  he  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  that  city  and  graduated 
fi-om  its  high  school  in  1865,  with  a  scholar- 
ship in  Washington  university.  In  the 
latter  institution  he  took  a  course  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  graduating  in  1868  with 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  Teaching 
in  the  public  schools  of  St  Louis  before 
graduation,  and  later  in  the  college  faculty 
of  the  same  university,  he  received  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1872. 

His  marriage  to  Miss  Kate  Edmondson 
was  in  1889.  During  his  college  course  Mr. 
Crunden  took  a  vital  interest  in  library 
work,  and  in  January,  1877,  he  became 
secretary  and  librarian  of  the  St  Louis 
public  (then  public  school)  library,  con- 
tinuing as  such  until  1909. 

Bqually  identified  with  many  other  so- 
cieties, local  and  national,  he  had  been  a 
contributor  to  leading  magazines  upon 
educational  and  sociological  subjects,  and 
had  attained  international  fame  before  he 
was  stricken  in  1906  with  the  malady 
which  resulted  in  his  death  October  28, 
1911. 

Mr.  Crunden's  public  services  were  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  distinctively  li- 


brary interests  of  his  community  and  the 
country.  He  was  particularly  interested 
in  the  mutual  relations  of  schools  and  li- 
braries, developing  them  in  St  Louis  in 
a  manner  which  served  as  a  model  for 
others,  and  contributing  largely  to  the 
evolution  of  the  present  official  relations 
of  the  National  Education  Association  and 
the  American  Library  Association. 

In  his  public  writing  he  has  expressed 
most  clearly  and  happily  the  fundamental 
principles  of  these  relations,  and  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  his  friends,  as  it  was  to 
him  in  the  last  days  of  his  life,  to  know 
that  his  statement  of  the  value  of  recorded 
thought  has  been  carved  in  granite  on  the 
walls  of  his  cherished  institution.    Never- 
theless it  was  to  library  work  that  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  and  thought  was 
given,  and  it  is  the  success  of  his  work 
as  a  constructive  librarian  that  naturally 
we  most  fully  recognize.     He  combined 
high  executive  ability  with  a  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  col- 
lections under  his  charge.     He  had  that 
sense  of  the  real  librarian,  which  has  been 
said   to   be   "an   intensive   perception   of 
the  needs  of  the  present,  and  a  prophetic 
insight  into  the  needs  of  the  future." 

He  worked  zealously  and  unceasingly, 
first  for  the  broadening  of  the  work  of 
the  St.  Louis  public  schools  library,  then 
for  its  conversion  into  a  free  public  li- 
brary, and  finally  for  its  development  into 
a  strong  institution  ranking  among  the 
great  libraries  of  the  land.  It  is  pleasant 
to  know  that  even  in  the  last  years  he 
was  able  at  times  to  follow  its  course  along 
the  lines  forecast  by  him,  and  that  he  could 
realize  the  high  appreciation  of  his  serv- 
ices so  generally  felt  by  his  fellow  citizens. 
Almost  in  the  beginning  of  his  library 
career,  he  began  also  his  services  to  the 
American  Library  Association,  which  were 
secondary  only  to  the  work  he  did  for  St 
Louis. 

He  attended  first  the  Boston  conference 
of  1879,  and  rarely  after  that  did  he  miss 
a  meeting.  Elected  cduncillor  in  1882,  he 
served  the  association  almost  continuously 
until  his  illness.     He  was  vice-president 
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in  1887-88,  and  under  his  presidency  the 
Fabyans  conference  of  1890  took  rank  as 
the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful meetings  held  up  to  that  time.  When 
the  association  met  at  St.  Louis,  in  1889, 
and  again  in  1904,  he  was  a  most  thought- 
ful host,  whose  care  for  our  welfare  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  success  of  those 
meetings.  He  served  also  as  one  of  the 
yice-presidents  of  the  Chicago  conference 
in  1898,  and  as  yice-president  of  the  inter- 
national library  conference  at  London  in 
1897,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  spokesmen 
of  tl^e  association  party.  This  list  of  offi- 
cers by  no  means  measures  the  debt  of  the 
association  to  him.  The  much  longer  list 
of  committees  on  which  he  served  would 
indicate  better  the  character  and  breadth 
of  his  work,  but  even  this  would  leave  un- 
expressed the  professional  knowledge  and 
the  personal  pleasure  gained  from  his  com- 
panionship by  the  individual  members. 

This  sense  of  personal  loss  must  be  felt 
by  all  who  met  him  in  the  other  library 
circles  in  which  he  was  interested,  espe- 
cially the  Missouri  state  library  associa- 
tion, of  which  he  was  the  first  president, 
and  the  New  York  state  library  associa- 
tion, whose  annual  meetings  he  so  often 
attended. 

No  member  of  the  A.  L.  A.  of  his  day 
had  a  wider  and  closer  personal  acquain- 
tance among  the  membership  than  Mr. 
Crunden.  He  had  a  spirit  of  friendliness 
and  human  sympathy  which  prompted  him 
to  take  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  brought  into  contact  in  his 
profession.  He  had  no  ambition  which 
inclined  him  to  self-seeking,  but  was  al- 
ways quick  to  recognize  the  merits  of 
others  and  to  give  acknowledgment  freely 
and  heartily.  He  was  naturally  of  a  mod- 
est and  retiring  disposition,  but  wholly 
without  self-consciousness  or  reserve.  He 
looked  upon  every  question  with  frankness, 
unbiased  by  any  consideration  outside  of 
its  true  merits  as  approved  by  his  mature 
Judgment  He  held  his  views  firmly,  but 
he  never  undertook  to  force  them  upon 
others.  His  many  fine  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart  are  a  source  of  Joy  to  all  who 


recall  the  memory  of  him  as  he  was  in 
the  midst  of  his  long  and  brilliant  career. 
His  more  intimate  friends  recall  with  won- 
der the  patience  with  which  he  bore  the 
strain  of  the  years  of  ill  health  which 
preceded  the  final  breakdown,  and  remem- 
ber with  gratitude  his  gracious  hospitality. 

The  PRESIDENT:  What  is  your  pleas- 
ure. Ladies  and  Oentlemen? 

Dr.  BOSTWICK:  I  move  that  this 
memorial  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of 
the  association,  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
proceedings  of  this  conference,  and  that 
copies  of  it  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Crunden  and 
to  Mr.  fYederick  M.  Crunden's  brother, 
Mr.  F.  P.  Crunden  of  St  Louis. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  PRESIDENT:  The  chair  would 
like  the  support  of  the  first  vice-president 
on  the  platform,  and  in  the  meantime, 
while  he  comes  forward,  after  the  report 
of  the  tellers  of  the  association,  we  have 
one  additional  treat  which  when  the  time 
comes  I  shall  ask  Mr.  Burpee  to  announce. 
The  report  of  the  tellers  of  election  is  in 
order,  which  will  be  read  by  the  secre- 
tary. 

The  SECRETARY:  The  report  of  the 
tellers  states  that  you  have  elected  the 
following  officers: 

REPORT  OF  THE  TELLERS  OF 
ELECTION.  j^^ 

For  President  of  Votes 

Henry  E.  Legler,  Librarian,  Chicago 

Public  Ubraty 151 

For  First  Vice-President 

E.  H.  Anderson,  Assistant  Librarian, 
New  York  Public  Library 143 

For  Second  Vice-President 
Mary    F.    Isom,    Librarian,    Portland 

(Ore.)  Library  Association 145 

For  Members  of  Elxecutive  Board 
(for  three  years) 
H.  C.  Wellman,  Librarian,  Springfield 

City  Library  Association 145 

T.  W.  Koch,  Librarian,  University  of 

Michigan    148 

For  Members  of  the  Council 
(for  five  years) 

F.  K.  Walter,  Vice-Director,  New  York 
SUte  Library  145 
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liarsaret  Mann,  Chief  Cataloger,  Car- 
negie Libranr  of  Pittsburgh 144 

W.  W.  Bishop,  Snpt  of  Reading  Room, 
library  of  Congress 147 

B.  R.  Perry,  Librarian,  Los  Angeles 
PabUc  Ubrary 141 

Caroline  Bumlte,  Director  of  Child- 
ren's Work,  Cleveland  Public  Li- 
brary    146 

For  Trustee  of  Bndowment  Fund 
(for  three  years) 

W.  C.  Kimball,  Chairman,  New  Jersey 
Public  Library  Commission,  Trenton, 
N.  J,  146 

JOHN  F.  PHELAN 
LLOYD  W.  JOSSEELTN 

Tellers  of  Election. 

The  PRESIDENT:  I  have  had  this 
beautiful  gavel  but  a  very  little  while, 
but  it  nevertheless  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  transfer  it.  Do  you  remember  that 
Miss  Kelso  said  that  we  should  be  able 
to  produce  evidence  In  the  way  of  results 
for  the  value  of  our  work?  I  am  going 
to  make  a  very  distinguished,  a  very  large 
claim:  I  think  you  owe  the  presence  of 
the  president-elect  not  here  only  but  in 
the  profession  to  the  Interest  which  was 
originally  aroused  in  his  mind  in  the  Mil* 
waukee  public  library. 

Mr.  Legler,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting the  gavel  for  the  meeting  of 
1913  to  you  as  president-elect  and  in  ask- 
ing you  to  take  charge  for  the  remainder 
of  this  meeting. 

The  PRESIDENT-ELECT :  Madam 
President,  Members  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association, — ^For  the  personal  good- 
will which  you  have  expressed,  I  give  to 
you  my  thanks.  In  so  far  as  your  action 
attests  confidence,  it  must  be  received  as 
a  call  to  service,  and — ^If  I  may  be  so  pre- 
sumptuous as  to  represent  in  what  I  say 
those  who  have  been  grouped  by  you  for 
the  ensuing  year  into  one  ofllclal  family — 
in  that  spirit  we  receive  this  gavel,  not 
as  a  symbol  of  authority  but  of  service. 
Without  venturing  upon  the  uncharted 
sea  of  prophecy,  we  shall  endeavor  to  in- 
terpret in  terms  of  action  those  mental 


images  which  have  been  crystallised  for 
us  by  the  strong,  virile  papers,  fortified 
by  the  abounding  interest  and  the  con- 
tagious enthusiasm  of  all  participants  in 
this  conference.  The  modem  library 
movement,  recent  as  has  been  its  incep- 
tion, has  progressed  through  two  strongly 
marked  stages,  and  is  entering  upon  a 
third.  The  first  era  was  that  of  pioneer- 
ing, the  sowing  of  seed.  The  second  may 
perhaps  be  termed  the  era  of  ezperimen- 
tation,  out  of  which  grew  a  few  mistakes 
and  some  splendid  results.  But  we  have 
entered  upon  a  third  era,  the  period  of 
constructive  work,  of  careful  patient  plan- 
ning, of  building  enduringly.  If  a  year 
hence,  when  we  yield  into  other  hands  the 
high  commission  which  you  have  en- 
trusted to  us,  we  shall  be  able  to  say 
that  some  advancement  has  been  made,  we 
shall  be  proud  and  happy;  and  we  hope 
that  your  work,  which,  of  course,  must 
be  our  work,  will  yield  some  realisation  of 
our  high  hopes  and  alms  and  aspirations. 
What  is  the  pleasure  of  this  confer- 
ence? 

I  am  advised  that  Mr.  Burpee  has  an- 
other pleasure  in  store  for  us,  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  >hear  from  him. 

Mr.  BURPEE:  Mr.  President  and 
friends  of  the  American  Library  Assoeia- 
tion:  On  behalf  of  the  local  committee  I 
have  asked  our  friend  Mrs.  Herbert  Ault, 
of  Ottawa,  to  try  to  express  to  you  our 
feelings  in  bidding  you  farewell.  Mrs. 
Ault  will  sing  the  old  Scotch  song,  that 
you  all  know  so  well,  "Will  ye  no  come 
back  again." 

After  the  singing  of  this  fine  old  song, 
Mrs.  Ault  led  the  audience  in  the  singing 
of  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  whereupon  the 
president-elect  declared  the  Thirty-fburth 
Annual  Conference  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  adjourned. 

THE  SOCIAL  SIDE  OF  THE 
CONFERENCE 

Throughout  the  eight  days  which  we 
ofllcially  spent  within  the  confines  of  the 
Dominion,  cordial  appreciation  of  our 
presence    was    constantly    in    evidence. 
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Twelve  years  had  iMuiaed  since  a  gather- 
ing of  the  association  had  been  held 
among  our  hospitable  co-laborers  north 
of  the  international  boundary;  I  think  we 
all  were  convinced  that  in  so  long  delay- 
ing our  second  visit,  we  of  "the  states" 
had  been  the  losers.  No  doubt  there  will 
hereafter  be  a  greater  frequency  of 
Canadian  meetings. 

The  western  delegation  was  the  first  to 
experience  the  sincere  and  unafCected 
warmth  of  Canada's  greeting.  Ontario's 
capital  and  metropolis  was  reached  by  the 
Chicago  special  at  noon  of  Tuesday, 
June  25.  The  Toronto  committee  of  ar- 
rangements was  composed  not  only  of 
librarians,  but  representatives  of  the  pro- 
vincial government,  prominent  educators, 
and  professional  and  business  men  and 
women.  Their  program  of  entertain- 
ment had  included  a  morning  automobile 
ride  through  the  many  parks  and  charm- 
ing residence  quarters  of  the  city;  but 
the  ride  was  abandoned,  for  the  hour  at 
which  the  guests  were  tardily  delivered 
to  them  by  the  railway  managers  spelled 
luncheon,  a  British  institution  that 
brooks  no  delay. 

The  scene  of  the  spread  was  the  attrac- 
tive refectory  of  Victoria  College,  one  of 
the  considerable  group  of  educational  in- 
stitutions comprising  Toronto  University. 
The  customary  welcome  was  voiced  by 
Sir  James  Whitney,  premier  of  the  prov- 
ince, the  Hon.  R.  A.  Pyne,  provincial 
minister  of  education,  and  Dr.  George  H. 
Locke,  chief  librarian  of  the  Toronto 
public  library.  ESach  of  these  local  speak- 
ers expressed  the  hope  that  the  Associa- 
tion might  at  some  early  date  honor 
Toronto  with  one  of  its  annual  confer- 
ences. Dr.  Andrews  of  John  Crerar 
gracefully  responded  for  the  visitors. 

Luncheon  over,  the  spacious  and  well- 
equipped  buildings  of  the  university  were 
visited  and  admired,  and  in  due  time 
afternoon  tea  was  charmingly  served  on 
the  smooth-shaven  lawn  of  one  of  the  de- 
lightful quads.  Dinner  followed  not  long 
after,  4n  the  beautiful  new  public  library 
building,  so  admirably  administered  by 
Dr.  Locke,  to  whose  kindly  activity  we 


owed  a  large  share  of  the  day's  greet- 
ings; and  here  the  guests  tarried  and 
rested  amid  familiar  surroundings  until 
the  departure  of  their  train  for  Ottawa, 
close  upon  ten  o'clock. 

Arriving  at  Ottawa  towards  noon  of 
Wednesday,  the  westerners  soon  were 
commingling  with  their  fellows  from  other 
parts  of  the  Union  and  Canada,  forgetful 
of  geographical  sections  and  national 
boundary  lines.  Before  nightfall,  all  of 
us  realized  that  we  simply  were  members 
of  a  household  of  co-workers  gathered 
under  the  famUy  roof-tree  of  the  citizens 
of  Ottawa  and  the  members  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  great  Dominion.  A  pecu- 
liarity of  Canada's  hospitality,  as  we  ex- 
perienced it,  was  that  the  government 
itself,  both  in  Toronto  and  in  Ottawa, 
was  quite  as  active  and  as  informally  cor- 
dial in  arranging  for  our  entertainment, 
as  were  individual  or  associated  bodies 
of  its  citizens. 

Fortunately  our  week  included  both 
Sunday  and  Dominion  Day.  The  morning 
of  the  former  was  largely  devoted  to  visits 
to  the  many  large  and  sumptuous 
churches.  Bspecially  favored  were  those 
who  witnessed  the  fine  ante-pilgrlmage 
parade  of  those  French  Catholic  societies 
that  have  for  their  name-giver  St.  Jean 
Baptiste,  the  patron  saint  of  all  French 
Canadians.  The  afternoon  was  spent  in 
driving  or  troUeying  to  the  nomeroos 
parks  and  several  interesting  suburbs, 
and  in  taking  the  many  walks  wherein 
the  stately  panoramic  view  of  three  com- 
mingling rivers  (Ottawa,  Rideau,  and 
Chaudidre)  caused  us  all  to  envy  the  lot 
of  those  who  dwell  with  this  array  of 
mountains  and  waterfalls  at  their  very 
doors. 

The  patriotic  exercises  of  Dominion 
Day  (July  1)  reminded  us  strongly  of  the 
historical  origin  of  modem  Canada, 
which  owes  a  large  share  of  her  prosper- 
ity to  the  grit  and  enterprise  of  the  Loy- 
alist pioneers.  Driven  forth  from  the 
American  colonies  because  they  fiiiled  to 
sympathize  with  the  movement  whose 
culmination  we  observe  with  such  en- 
thusiasm, three  days  later  each  Jtdy,  they 
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carried  to  the  wilds  of  the  north  those 
same  sturdy  Anglo-Saxon  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart  and  brawn  that  have 
erected  and  maintained  the  American 
Union.  That  Canada  had  at  last  become 
a  powerful,  self-conscious,  and  justly- 
proud  nation,  only  sentimentally  linked 
with  the  parent  isle  and  her  sister  domin- 
ions over  seas,  was  a  fact  borne  home  to 
the  visitors,  with  a  forcefulness  novel  to 
many  of  them.  It  is  not  likely  that  any 
American  librarian  present  at  the  Russell 
Theatre  during  Dominion  Day,  will  again 
flippantly  discuss  the  possibility  of  our 
annexation  of  Canada — Ihe  day  for  that 
sort  of  talk  has  passed,  and  happily  for 
both  sides  of  the  border. 

Of  course  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  no  longer 
premier,  but  now  "leader  of  His  Majesty's 
Opposition"  in  Canada,  wSw  the  chief 
attraction  in  the  day's  program.  Fore- 
most of  French  Canadians,  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  of  orators,  and  in 
every  way  a  world  character,  Sir  Wil- 
frid's appearance  attracted  a  crowded 
house;  and  his  graceful  speech  and 
charming  manner,  so  characteristic  of  his 
race,  deserved  such  recognition.  But 
some  other  features  of  the  program  were 
no  less  entertaining  in  their  way — the 
vigorous,  thoughtful,  but  strictly  practical 
views  of  Dr.  Robertson,  as  he  graphically 
described  Canada's  almost  boundless  re- 
sources, and  with  large  vision  outlined  bis 
plans  for  their  conservation;  and  the 
equally  clear  and  insistent,  yet  delicately 
humorous,  protest  of  Professor  Mac- 
naughton,  against  such  materialistic  tend- 
encies of  modem  education  as  had  been 
expressed  by  his  friend  and  predecessor. 
The  day  was  admirably  closed  by  Presi- 
dent Vincent  of  Minnesota,  whose  mar- 
shalling of  the  possibilities  of  librarian- 
ship  in  the  furnishing  of  mental  pictures 
for  the  entertainment  and  instruction  of 
humanity,  resembled  the  falls  of  Chau- 
didre  in  sparkle  and  velocity. 

Not  content  with  representation  on  the 
program  and  in  honorary  seats  on  the 
platform,  the  government  of  the  Dominion 
took  a  considerable  hand  in  the  social 
activities  of  the  week.    Among  the  attrac- 


tions  of   Ottawa   is   the   central    experi- 
mental farm  of  Canada,  with  its  broad, 
well-kept  acres,  in  which  the  astronom- 
ical observatory  is  in  close  touch  with  the 
silos,  and  pastures  and  bams  are  attrac- 
tive features  of  the  landscape  gardening, 
and    up-to-date    poultry-runs    are    charm- 
ingly mingled  with  evidences  of  floral  and 
horticultural  experimentation.    In  this  in- 
teresting   environment,    a    garden    party 
was  given  under  the  auspices  ot  the  min- 
ister   of    agriculture,    tlie    Hon.    Martin 
Burrell,   ably   seconded   by   Mr.  John   F. 
Watson  of  the  farm  staff.     There  were 
tents   and   lawn   chairs,   a   very    Dritish- 
looking  band,  military-like  policemen  as 
ushers,  brilliantly-green  foliage,  and  the 
socially  ^ite  of  Ottawa  acted  as  dcerones 
to  the  varied  activities  of  farm  and  ob- 
servatory.   Thus  the  librarians  (who  had 
autoed   to   the    scene,   through   miles   of 
drives  along  the  park-like  banks  of  the 
Rideau  Canal)   were  made  paradoxically 
to  feel  not  only  at  home,  but  quite  as 
though  the  scene  of  their  entertainment 
were   four   thousand    miles   eastward,    in 
the   motherland   itself.     Another   govern- 
mental  activity,    especially   attractive   to 
the  young  folk  of  the  conference   (there 
are,  however,  no  old  librarians),  was  an 
informal  ball  in  the  parliament  building 
itself.     Because  of  these  things,  the  bib- 
liographical   fraternity    from    the    states 
almost  unanimously  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  thenceforth  they  would,  in  all 
courtesy,  forget  all  about  the  recent  un- 
pleasantness   over    reciprocity,    and    be 
stout  supporters  of  the  present  Dominion 
government.    A  division  on  the  question, 
at  the  close  of  the  conference  would,  I 
fancy,  have  revealed  few  members  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  in  the  opposition  lobby. 

The  representatives  of  our  own  govern- 
ment were  not  to  be  outdone  in  these 
matters.  Consul-General  and  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Foster  were  informally  "at  home"  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  Scores  of  American 
librarians,  especially  those  concerned 
officially  in  the  association's  affairs,  were 
much  pleased  for  a  short  hour  to  be  enter- 
tained as  guests  on  what  constructively 
is  American  soil. 
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But  while  official  "functions"  necessa- 
rily stood  out  with  prominence,  there  was 
ever  on  the  tapis  a  succession  of  un- 
official attentions  to  the  yisiting  throng. 
Dr.  Robertson  was  the  life  of  the  enter- 
prising local  committee.  Around  this 
body  clustered  several  efTectiye  agencies 
of  welcome  and  entertainment — ^his  wor- 
ship the  mayor  (every  Canadian  mayor  is 
"his  worship/'  but  this  title  of  genuine 
respect  would  be  a  serious  misfit  in  some 
of  our  cities  south  of  the  boundary),  the 
public  library  board,  the  local  Canadian 
Club,  and  the  Woman's  Canadian  Club,  all 
were  actively  and  omnipresently  enlisted 
in  our  behalf.  And  wonder  of  wonders! 
our  little  identification  button  meant  free 
trolley  rides  within  the  corporation  lim- 
its— a  much-appreciated  premium  for 
wearing  the  badge.  In  short,  every  door 
was  open  to  us;  at  every  turn,  right  glad 
we  were  made  to  feel  that  we  had  come 
to  Ottawa. 

Curiously  enough  to  those  of  us  who 
think  of  the  A.  L.  A.  in  the  oft-quoted 
classification  of  the  hotel  agency,  as  an 
institution  "mostly  women,"  the  Ottawa 
newspapers  appeared  never  to  recover 
from  their  astonishment  in  this  regard. 
The  preponderating  numbers  of  "lady 
librarians"  was  the  cause  for  daily  edi- 
torial comment.  But  it  was  noticeable 
that  the  head-lines  persistently  referred 
to  the  event  as  "Library  men  in  council" 
— ^painful  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the 
prevalent  American  evil  of  head-line  in- 
accuracy has  at  last  spread  to  the  north- 
land. 

The  practice  of  holding  state,  library 
school,  and  library  staff  dinners  in  the 
course  of  the  conference,  is  increasing. 
These  gatherings  form  an  interesting  and 
welcome  feature  of  our  social  activities 
during  conference  week.  At  Ottawa  they 
were  more  numerous  and  noticeable  than 
heretofore,  and  gave  rise  to  much  good- 
natured  rivalry  as  to  enthusiasm,  num- 
bers, and  table  decorations.  It  is  evident 
that  the  library  schools  are  gathering 
traditions  with  age;  and  their  alumni  as- 
sociations are  growing  in  pardonable  self- 
consciousness.     A  new  feature  was  the 
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exchange  of  rival  "yells."  One  director 
was  heard  to  express  her  intention  of 
offering  prises  in  the  next  school  year,  for 
appropriate  class  songs  and  collegiate 
battle-cries,  that  her  school  might  not  be 
outdone  in  this  respect  by  the  vociferous 
young  women  of  Pratt  and  Wisconsin. 
One  heard  more  or  less  at  Ottawa,  of 
the  girls  of  our  class,"  "dear  old  Pratt," 
the  way  we  do  it  at  Albany,"  the  "tradi- 
tions of  Wisconsin"  (five  years  old!),  and 
the  like.  It  is  thus  that  the  profession  is 
looking  up. 

Socially,  the  Canadian  conference  was 
eminently  successful,  both  at  Toronto  and 
Ottawa.  This  feature  was,  in  its  way, 
quite  as  good  as  the  literary  program  it- 
self, and  that  is  saying  much.  As  tor 
Madame  President,  she  sweetly  and  dig- 
nifledly  looked  and  acted  her  part,  sociallf 
as  well  as  behind  the  gavel,  and  the 
Dominion  folk  fairly  worshipped  her.  I 
fancy,  when  all  is  said,  that  that  perhaps 
is  a  good  share  of  the  secret  of  our  un- 
doubted success  in  Canada. 

REUBEN  G.  THWAITBS. 

A  DAY  IN  TORONTO 

A  most  cordial  invitation  from  the  To- 
ronto  public   library,   through   the   libra^ 
rian.  Dr.  Locke,  had  been  received  for  » 
day's  visit  in  that  city  en  route  to  th^ 
A.  L.  A.  meeting  at  Ottawa,  and  the  party^ 
which  assembled  at  Chicago  to  take  th^ 
special  train  looked  forward  with  greats 
expectation.     Needless   to   say  these  ex- 
pectations were  fully  met.    As  this  was 
the  first  hospitality  offered,  the  sest  for 
enjoyment  was  at  full  height  when  the 
party  from  the  middle-west  reached 
ronto,  Tuesday  morning,  June  26. 
of  the   company   had   left   their  vario 
posts  of  duty  only  the  day  before  am 
were  ready  to  enter  a  new  land  with 
Joyful  spirit 

The  special  train  was  nearly  two 
late  in  arriving  at  Toronto  and  thereb: 
lost  to  the  visitors  the  pleasure  of 
automobile  ride  which  had  been 
by  the  City  Council.    Still,  as  no  one 
anticipated  it,  the  pleasant  street  car 
which    took    its    place,    was   a   welco* 
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change  from  the  confines  of  the  sleeping 
car.  The  ride  around  the  business  part 
of  the  city  on  the  special  cars  ended  at 
Victoria  college.  A  local  committee  con- 
sisting of  Dr.  A.  H.  U.  ColQuhoun,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Bducatlon,  Prof.  A.  B.  Lang, 
librarian  of  Victoria  college,  Prot  G.  H. 
Needier,  librarian  of  University  of  To- 
ronto, with  Dr.  G.  H.  Locke  as  chairman, 
received  the  party  at  Victoria  college, 
where  a  luncheon  was  served  to  176  per- 
sons, the  hosts  of  the  occasion  being  the 
Bducatlon  Department  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  and  the  Senate  and  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Victoria  college.  The 
Hon.  Dr.  Pyne,  minister  of  education,  pre- 
sided over  the  occasion  and  speeches 
were  made  on  behalf  of  Victoria  college 
by  Hon.  Justice  MacLaren,  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  by  Chairman  Dr.  Locke 
and  on  behalf  of  the  University  by  Prof. 
Alfred  Baker.  Bach  In  turn  expressed  the 
appreciation  of  the  ideas  cherished  by  the 
A.  L.  A.  and  were  most  cordial  in  invita- 
tion to  the  association  to  hold  a  future 
meeting  in  Toronto.  Response  for  the 
visitors  was  made  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Andrews 
of  the  John  Crerar  library,  Chicago,  who 
complimented  Ontario  on  the  progress 
which  had  been  made  in  library  develop- 
ment and  particularly  the  city  of  Toronto 
In  its  new  work  under  the  new  librarian. 
Dr.  Locke,  whom  Dr.  Andrews  claimed  as 
a  Chlcagoan  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  so  valued  a  part  of  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  at  one  time, 
fbr  six  years. 

After  the  luncheon  the  new  library  at 
Victoria  college  was  thrown  open  for  in- 
spection. Prof.  Lang  and  his  assistants 
were  most  courteous  in  showing  the  visit- 
ors through  and  displayed  for  their  in- 
spection some  of  the  rare  volumes  and 
manuscripts,  especially  specimens  of 
ancient  papyri  which  are  unique. 

Later  the  Premier  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  Sir  James  P.  Whitney,  received 
the  librarians  in  the  legislative  chambers. 
Parliament  Buildings,  and  made  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome.  From  the  Parliament 
Buildings  the  librarians  visited  the  li- 
brary of  the  University  of  Toronto,  which 


they  found  exceedingly  interesting,  and 
well  up  to  date.  Regret  was  felt  by  many 
at  the  absence  of  Mr.  Langton  of  the 
library,  who  was  in  Burope  in  search  of 
health.  A  most  delightful  occasion  was 
the  garden  party  in  the  university  quad- 
rangle tendered  by  the  Board  of  Govern- 
ors of  the  university.  The  ivy  covered 
walls,  the  greensward,  the  perfect  day, 
delightful  company  and  the  most  cordial 
hospitality  accompanying  the  refresh- 
ments left  an  impression  of  the  greatest 
pleasure  on  all  who  were  present  The 
large  number  of  Toronto  citizens  who 
were  present,  the  faculty  with  the  mem- 
bers of  their  families,  were  most  courte- 
ous  in  making  the  occasion  one  of  great 
delight. 

At  six  o'clock  dinner  was  served  by  the 
public  library  Board  in  the  art  room  of 
the  reference  library  building.  There 
were  229  at  the  dinner  which  deserved 
far  greater  consumption  than  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  day  had  left  room  for,  but 
"the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul" 
were  much  in  evidence.  The  chairman 
of  the  occasion  was  the  President  of  the 
public  library  Board,  Mr.  Tumbull.  A 
most  hearty  address  of  welcome  was 
made  by  Chief  Librarian  Locke  and  was 
responded  to  in  kind  by  Mr.  Legler  of 
the  Chicago  public  library.  After  dinner 
the  building  was  thrown  open  for  inspec- 
tion and  the  visitors  enjoyed  greatly  see- 
ing the  magnificent  reading  room  as  well 
as  the  other  departments  of  the  library. 
Of  special  interest  was  the  J.  Ross  Rob- 
ertson historical  collection  of  1,000 
Canadian  pictures,  representing  various 
phases  of  Canadian  life  from  the  earliest 
I^eriod. 

It  was  a  happy,  if  tired  party  that  left 
on  the  special  train  at  10  p.  m.  for  Ottawa 
with  most  grateful  memories  of  cordial 
hospitality  and  pleasant  company  in  the 
day  spent  in  Toronto. 

M.  B.  AHBRN. 

THE    DAY    AT    MONTREAL 
One's  capacity  for  receiving  bounteous 
acts  of  hospitality  may  be  never  so  un- 
confined;    one's    pleasure    in    accepting 
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them  may  be  never  so  untrammelled  by 
thoughts  of  unworthiness  or  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  ever  making  an  adequate  re- 
turn for  all  this  charming  thoughtfulness 
and  lavish  entertainment;  yet  there  comes 
a  time  when  one's  vocabulary  of  appreci- 
ative acknowledgments  merely  and  ab- 
jectly falls  from  overwork,  and  collapses 
with  nothing  more  articulate  than  a  gasp 
left  to  signify  an  impotent  desire  to  do 
Justice  to  the  occasion.  With  many  of 
the  librarians  this  unhappy  condition  be- 
came acute  in  the  course  of  the  day  at 
Montreal.  Leaving  Ottawa  on  Wednesday 
morning,  July  3d,  by  special  train,  a 
goodly  company — comprising  the  Post- 
Conference  party,  reenforced  by  numer^ 
ous  "trippers"  whose  return  passage 
made  Montreal  the  point  of  departure — 
was  received,  on  arriving  at  the  latter 
city,  by  a  local  committee,  headed  by  the 
librarian  of  McGill  University,  and  was 
promptly  transferred  to  a  long  line  of 
comfortable  vehicles  which  were  soon 
moving  up  town  through  the  broad  streets 
and  past  the  stately  buildings  of  Canada's 
largest  city.  To  the  traveller  from  the  west- 
em  plains  the  upward  direction  of  the 
Journey  was  especially  noticeable  and 
much  sympathy  and  some  solicitude  was 
expressed  for  the  stocky  horses  in  their 
long  pull  through  the  warmth  of  the  mid- 
day sun.  But  they  plodded  sturdily  on, 
conscious  of  the  pitiless  grade  of  those 
rock-ribbed  streets  only  as  part  of  the 
day's  work.  And  soon  they  came  to  the 
shady  drives  and  beautiful  banks  of 
Mount  Royal  Park  and  so  onward  and 
upward  to  the  summit,  whence  the  un- 
paralleled outlook  over  the  city,  the  ma- 
jestic St  Lawrence  and  the  country 
beyond  unrolled  before  the  admiring  eyes 
of  the  visitors.  After  an  all  too  brief  en- 
joyment of  this  superb  spectacle,  the 
party  re-entered  the  waiting  carriages 
and  was  quickly  conveyed  down  hill  and 
deposited  on  the  beautiful  campus  of 
McGill  University,  where,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  noonday  whistles  and  bells, 
luncheon  was  served  under  the  trees. 
These  Canadian  garden  affairs,  how  they 
impress  the  visitors  from  over  the  line! 


The  dignified  beauty  of  the  setting  ren- 
dered complete  by  the  invariably  benevo- 
lent  co-operation   of    the    weather;     the 
profusion  and  variety  of  appetizing  and 
daintily  served  viands,  and  the  unobtru- 
sive yet  efficient  service — ^truly  the  stout- 
est   Jingo    was    led    to     exclaim    with 
unfeigned    heartiness:      "They    do    these 
things  so  much  better  in  Canada!"    After 
luncheon  a  brief  inspection  was  made  of 
several  of  the  college  buildings,  notably 
of  the  charming  library,  with  its  delight- 
ful reading  room,  which  was  visited  by 
some  in  order  to  study  its  architecture  or 
its  administration,  but  by  many  more  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  their  respects  to 
the  official  home  of  the  librarian  of  the 
University,    their   cordial    host    and    the 
ubiquitous  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
whom  the  entertainment  at  Montreal  was 
due.     Mr.  Gould  won  the  hearts  of  his 
guests  completely  and  earned  their  last- 
ing gratitude  and  perpetual  wonderment, 
the  former  through  the  generous  hospi- 
tality he  provided  for  them;    the  latter 
through  the  calm,  simple,  self-effacing  yet 
all  pervading  way  in  which  he  dominated 
the  situation  and  acquitted  himself  of  his 
arduous  task.    And  still  there  was  more 
to  come,  for  on  reassembling  on  the  lawn 
the  visitors  found  a  long  and  inviting  line 
of  motor  cars  in  waiting,  and  in  these  a 
tour  of  the  city  was  made,  ending  at  the 
pretty  new  public  library  in  the  suburb 
of  Westmount,  where  they  met  with  a 
pleasant  welcome  by  Miss  Saxe,  the  libra- 
rian,    and  —  with     more     refreshments! 
From  here  the  guests  dispersed  and  made 
their  way  back  to  town  in  small  groups 
at  their  own  convenience.    An  invitation 
from  the  White  Star  Line  to  Join  in  the 
festivities  on  the  new  steamship  Megantic 
to   mark   its   impending   maiden   Yoyage, 
attracted  some  of  the  librarians  daring 
the  evening.    The  Post-Conference  party 
reassembled  on  board  the  steamer  Sague- 
nay  and  left  for  its  pleasure  trip  at  nine 
o'clock,  while  the  others  went  each  his 
own  way,  some  homeward,  acme  by  cir- 
cuitous routes  prolonging  their  holiday, 
but  all  with  regret  that  the   deliiJitfiil 
Canadian  days  had  come  to  an  end,  and 
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with  deep  gratitude  and  appreciation  of 
the  cordial  hospitality  and  gracious  good- 
fellowship  of  their  Canadian  brethren  and 
indefatigable  hosts. 

C.  B.  RODBN. 

POST  CONFERENCE  TRIP 

"Done  with  indoor  complaints,  libraries,   querulous 

criticism. 
Strong  and  content,  I  travel  the  open  road." 

So  the  librarians  assembled  aboard  the 
"Saguenay."  The  day  in  Montreal  had  been 
a  full  and  pleasant  one  and  its  evening  found 
the  post-conference  party  tired  but  tran- 
quilly expectant  of  the  Joys  the  boat's  de- 
parture was  to  bring.  To  this  some  excite- 
ment was  lent  by  the  dash  on  board,  just 
as  the  gangplank  was  going  in,  of  the  New 
Jersey  Library  Commission  contingent  who 
had  lingered  too  long  at  the  reception  ten- 
dered the  A.  L.  A.  on  the  White  Star  liner 
''Megantic."  Many  friendly  farewells  were 
waved  by  the  A.  Im  A.  members  whose  of- 
ficial travels  ended  at  Montreal.  As  the 
boat  started  for  Quebec,  deck  chairs  were 
soon  filled  by  those  who  wished  to  watch 
the  noble  sweep  of  the  river  and  the  grace- 
ful skyline  of  the  city  with  its  myriads  of 
lighto. 

During  the  short  stop  at  Quebec  the  next 
morning  only  a  few  strenuous  ones  ven- 
tured ashore.  The  majority  were  content 
with  the  splendid  view  of  the  city  with  its 
frowning  precipice  crowned  by  the  Citadel 
and  the  graceful  pile  of  the  Chateau  Fron- 
tenac,  below  which  were  spread  the  pic- 
turesque roofs  of  the  Lower  Town.  It  was 
the  Fourth  of  July  and  after  the  flags 
flourished  by  the  patriotic  members  of  the 
party  had  been  duly  saluted,  everyone  set- 
tled down  to  the  calm  enjoyment  of  a  safe 
and  sane  fourth.  The  boat  glided  past  the 
falls  of  Montmorency,  the  lovely  Isle  of  Or- 
leans, the  wooded  shores  of  the  river  where 
in  one  place  forest  flres  raged,  showing  a 
thin  tongue  of  flame  under  a  hovering  doud 
of  smoke,  and  on  from  the  stately  grandeur 
of  the  St  Lawrence  to  the  wild  beauty  of 
the  Saguenay.  It  was  here  that  the  real 
business  of  travel  began.  Baedekers  made 
their  unblushing  appearance,  most  of  them 


bearing  on  their  backs  the  mystic  symbols 
917.1.  The  maps  and  guidebooks  provided 
by  the  company  were  studied  while  the 
really  "litnr"  were  turning  the  pages  of 
"A  chance  aquaintance"  or  "The  golden 
dog." 

At  half  past  six,  a  landing  was  made  at 
L'Anse  St.  Jean  but  word  was  given  that 
the  real  village  was  some  distance  beyond, 
a  nice  walk — from  British  standards!  A  gay 
start  was  made  but  the  muddiness  of  the 
road  and  the  "recedingness"  of  the  village 
combined  with  the  ravages  of  the  black  fly, 
which  Van  Dyke  has  truly  said  is  "at  the 
bottom  of  the  moral  scale  of  insects,"  caused 
even  the  most  valiant  to  turn  back.  There 
were  a  few  who  with  true  Yankee  enter- 
prise chartered  the  only  vehicles  in  sight 
and  came  back  with  glowing  tales  of  the 
quaintness  and  charm  of  the  village,  but 
for  the  majority,  it  must  remain  the  fair 
Carcassonne  of  dreams. 

The  great  Capes  of  Trinity  and  Btemity, 
towering  up  through  the  gloom,  were 
passed  after  nightfall.  A  searchlight 
thrown  on  them  from  the  boat  brought  out 
their  craggy  inaccessibility  and  made 
weirdly  impressive  the  statue  of  the  Virgin 
on  one  of  the  terraces  of  Trinity.  At  Ha  Ha 
Bay  few  were  up  in  time  for  exploring  but 
the  view  of  the  charming  Bay  was  to  be  had 
from  the  deck  or  even  from  conveniently 
located  staterooms.  It  had  been  suggested 
that  here  opportunity  would  be  given  an- 
glers to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  "un- 
sophisticated fish"  of  the  region,  but  if  any 
wonderful  catches  were  made,  no  stories 
of  them  floated  to  the  ears  of  the  feminine 
contingent.  Turning  back  from  here  the 
boat  passed  through  the  most  striking  part 
of  the  journey,  stopping  for  some  time 
around  the  capes  of  Trinity  and  Eternity. 
To  attempt  to  describe  the  scenic  beauties 
of  the  trip  would  Ue  to  attempt  what  was 
admirably  done  by  the  chronicler  of  the 
post  conference  of  1900  (see  Proceedings 
A.  L.  A.  1900,  pp.  174-182.)  The  pleasing 
pastime  of  trying  to  hit  the  sides  of  the 
capes  with  rocks  thrown  from  the  boat  was 
indulged  in  by  a  few  of  the  passengers. 
Howells  tells  us  that  his  uninspired  hero  ac- 
tually did  it.   And  that  was  forty  years  ago! 
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The  origin  of  this  custom  might  be  an  in- 
teresting question  for  a  class  in  library 
economy  to  investigate. 

The  hours  spent  at  Tadousac  will  be 
pleasantly  enshrined  in  the  book  of  mem- 
ory. The  air  was  fresh  and  cool  and  many 
came  and  went  visiting  the  salmon  hatch- 
eries, and  the  ancient  chapel,  strolling 
through  the  picturesque  streets  where  they 
were  met  with  kindly  hospitality  by  the 
haUianta,  or  driving  through  the  balsam 
scented  woods. 

Leaving  these  pleasant  shores,  a  few 
hours  brought  the  boat  to  Murray  Bay, 
where  the  night  was  spent.  Every  one 
started  out  for  a  walk  in  the  morning,  but 
the  road  led  past  the  shops  dealing  in 
homespun,  and  there. was  a  general  halt 
These  characteristic  raids  sometimes  cause 
one  to  pause  and  wonder  whether  the  great- 
er pleasure  of  traveling  comes  from  adding 
new  and  beautiful  slides  to  our  mental  col- 
lection or  new  articles  of  vertu  to  our  do- 
mestic equipment.  Those  who  did  get 
beyond  the  shops  were  rewarded  by  a  walk 
throufi^  a  straggling  French  village  with 
quaint  views  and  picturesque  glimpses  most 
enticing  to  the  amateur  photographer.  A 
number  also  with  true  tourist  thoroughness 
visited  the  former  summer  home  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  even 
took  snap-shots  on  his  front  steps. 

All  met  for  luncheon  at  the  Manoir 
Richelieu,  a  meal  well  served  and  good.  A 
round  of  applause  was  given  Captain  Koe- 
nig  as  he  Joined  the  party  and  another  was 
given  Mr.  Gould,  the  perfect  host,  whose 
kindness  and  thoughtfulness  will  long  be 
remembered  by  those  whom  he  personally 
conducted. 

After  luncheon  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  in- 
cluding that  most  fascinating  of  all,  the 
caliche,  waited  to  take  the  party  to  the 
Falls.  The  drive  through  a  beautiful  coun- 
try with  fields  of  clover  and  daisies  and 
hedges  of  wild  pink  roses  ended  at  a  pulp 
mill,  where  the  interesting  process  of  con- 
verting the  virgin  forest  into  wood  pulp 
was  viewed.  Beginning  at  the  front  door 
where  the  bales  of  pulp  were  taking  their 
departure,  the  party  went  back  step  by 
step.    To  achieve  the  last  a  steep  chute 


had  to  be  ascended  and  the  perils  of  descent 
seemed  so  great  that  nearly  all  preferred 
to  go  around  and  cross  back  by  some  step- 
ping stones.  The  water  was  not  deep  but 
the  stepping  stones  were  small.  There  may 
have  been  other  falls  but  if  there  were,  no 
one  seems  to  have  seen  them. 

That  night  was  a  gay  one  on  board  the 
"Saguenay."  It  was  the  culmination  of  the 
delightful  evenings  spent  around  the  piano 
with  music,  songs  and  story  telling.  At  the 
command  of  Mr.  Bowker  who,  with  his 
charming  wife,  made  admirable  masters  of 
ceremonies  on  these  occasions,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  precedent  set  twelve  years 
before  by  the  A.  L.  A.  post  conference,  all 
purchases  of  homespun,  coverlets,  rugs,  and 
dress  patterns  were  brought  out  and  hung 
over  the  gallery  rail  for  a  loan  exhibit 
After  they  had  been  duly  inspected  a  war 
dance  was  led  by  Miss  Askew,  the  partici- 
pants being  each  clad  in  his  respective  pur- 
chases. Stories,  songs  and  charades  fol- 
lowed and  the  evening  ended  in  singing  the 
following  choice  composition  to  the  tune 
of  the  "Little  Brown  Jug.' 


>f 


The  A.  L.  A.'s  started  one  day. 
To  explore  the  Saguenay, 
Young  and  old,  gay  and  grim 
Twenty-five  hers  to  every  him. 

Ha  Ha  Bay,  A.  L.  A., 
Sailing  up  the  Saguenay, 
Ha  Ha  Bay,  A.  L.  A., 
Bach  from  his  own  library! 

Oh,  Mr.  Oould  from  Montreal, 
Our  genial  host,  beloved  of  all, 
We'll  rue  the  day  when  we  must  say 
Farewell  to  you  and  Saguenay. 

During  the  next  two  days  in  Quebec,  li- 
brarians circulated  themselves  freely,  the 
torrid  heat  seeming  to  cause  no  appreciable 
falling  off.  On  Sunday  morning  yarious 
church  services  were  attended,  many  foing 
to  the  Basilica.  Nearly  every  one  found 
opportunity  to  visit  the  principal  sights, — 
Dufferin  Terrace,  the  Plains  of  Abraham 
(where  early  impressions  gathered  from 
school  histories  of  the  hazard  of  Wolfe's 
climb  were  somewhat  modified),  and  the 
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lower  town,  and  many,  like  true  "debtors 
of  their  profession"  yisited  the  library  of 
Layal  Uniyersity.  Lnncheon  was  enjoyed 
on  both  days  at  the  Chateau  Frontenac. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  a  much  appreciated 
hospitality  was  extended  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Portepus,  seigneurs  of  the  Isle  of  Orleans, 
who  entertained  with  a  delightful  garden 
party  in  their  beautiful  grounds  and  gar* 
dens.  In  the  evening  many  found  their  way 
to  Dolterin  Terrace  to^  listen  to  the  music 
and  watch  Quebec  promenade  by. 

Monday  morning  the  party  was  received 
by  Alderman  Collier,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Mayor,  who  extended  a  courteous  welcome 
and  after  that  a  street  car  ride  around  the 


city  was  enjoyed  by  the  party  as  guests  of 
the  City  of  Quebec. 

In  the  afternoon  a  special  train  was  char- 
tered to  take  the  party  to  the  church  of  St 
Anne  de  Beaupr^.  A  courteous  priest  acted 
as  guide  and  carefully  explained  all  the 
wonders  of  this  miraculous  shrine.  On  the 
return  trip  the  falls  of  Montmorency  and 
Kent  House  were  visited. 

It  was  with  great  regret  in  spite  of  the 
heat,  that  farewell  was  said  to  this  most 
picturesque  of  cities.  Good-byes  were  said 
the  next  morning  in  Montreal  and  each 
went  on  his  separate  way  with  the  feeling 
that  the  past  week  had  been  one  of  pleasure 
and  rich  experience  long  to  be  remembered. 

JULIA  IDESON. 
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The  first  meeting  since  organization  was 
held  on  the  evening  of  June  27.  Mr.  James 
L  Wyer,  Jr.,  presided.  In  his  opening  re- 
marks Mr.  Wyer  gave  a  brief  account  of 
the  events  leading  up  to  the  formation  of 
the  section.  He  also  spoke  of  the  various 
kinds  of  agricultural  libraries  and  of  their 
growth  and  influence. 

An  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by 
the  Hon.  Martin  Burrell,  Canadian  min- 
ister of  agriculture. 

WM.  M.  HEPBURN,  librarian  of  Purdue 
university  presented  a  paper  on 

LIBRARY  EXTENSION  WORK  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURAL COLLEGES 

Bztension  wOrk  is  now  a  name  to  con- 
jure with.  Its  most  popular  aspects,  the 
com  train,  the  wheat  special,  the  farmers' 
short  course,  where  a  thousand  or  more 
men  and  women  from  the  farms  gather  for 
a  week's  instruction,  have  all  been  ex- 
ploited in  the  newspapers  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  are  well  known  evenrwhere. 
The  new  methods  of  extension  work  were 
developed  in  the  agricultural  colleges  or 
agricnltural  departments  of  universities. 
It  seems  now  as  though  many  of  these 
methods  were  to  be  applied  in  other  fields. 


The  moving  cause  for  all  this  activity  is 
the  desire  to  bring  opportunities  for  edu- 
cation to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  state  who  has  sufficient  energy  and 
ambition  to  desire  thenu  Along  purely 
agricultural  lines  the  extension  work  car- 
ried on  by  the  State  college  of  agriculture 
at  Cornell,  is  typical.  The  December  num- 
ber of  the  "Announcer"  outlining  this 
work  contained  eis^t  quarto  pages  giving 
information  under  twenty-five  separate 
heads.  The  work  carried  on  by  a  uni- 
versity as  a  whole  is  best  illustrated  by 
Wisconsin,  whose  university  extension  di- 
vision has  carried  this  work  further 
than  any  other  similar  department  The 
phrase,  "The  university  that  goes  to  the 
people,"  applied  to  Wisconsin,  and  the 
slogan,  "If  you  can't  come  to  the  college, 
the  college  will  come  to  you,"  used  by 
North  Dakota  agricultural  college,  illus- 
trate the  aims  of  the  workers  in  this 
field. 

Of  course  much  of  this  extension  work 
is  altogether  outside  of  the  sphere  of  the 
library,  but  there  are  signs  that  the  li- 
braries of  agricultural  colleges,  and  of  th^ 
land  grant  colleges  especially  are  waking 
up  to  the  fact  that  there  are  public  needs 
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which  they  are  best  fitted  to  supply.  The 
extension  departments  of  the  various  col- 
leges have  found  a  number  of  problems 
confronting  them  in  which  they  need  the 
help  of  the  college  library,  such  for  in- 
stance as  matters  relating  to  the  use  of 
books  for  special  study,  and  the  general 
problem  of  awakening  in  the  farm  com- 
munity an  interest  in  books  and  reading. 
I  shall  attempt  briefly  to  characterize  the 
various  phases  which  this  library  exten- 
sion work  has  taken,  or  may  take,  with- 
out more  than  passing  reference  to  the 
work  of  specific  institutions. 

The  first  letter  of  enquiry  sent  by  a 
farmer  to  his  state  college  or  experiment 
station,  might  be  said  to  have  originated 
the  entire  extension  work,  and  the  growth 
of  correspondence  between  farmers  and 
the  college,  with  its  professors  and  ex- 
perts, indicates  the  nature  of  the  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  the  success 
of  the  work  of  the  stations  and  colleges  in 
arousing  this  interest.  This  correspond- 
ence forms  and  always  will  form  a  very 
important  phase  of  university  extension 
work.  To  get  in  touch  with  individuals,  to 
have  them  take  the  trouble  to  write  you 
concerning  their  needs  is  a  sure  indica- 
tion of  their  interest  Just  as  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  commercial  house  is 
systematized,  and  form  letters  used  where 
possible,  so  the  growth  of  this  extension 
work  has  led  to  the  publication  of  brief 
bulletins,  or  circulars  in  place  of  the  elab- 
orate and  lengthy  bulletins  so  often  is- 
sued by  the  experiment  stations  on  the 
same  subjects. 

One  of  the  needs  which  was  soon  felt  in 
correspondence  was  that  for  a  brief  list  of 
books  on  agriculture,  which  could  be  sent 
in  response  to  Inquiries  from  individuals 
and  libraries.  This  list  is  sometimes  a 
simple  mimeographed  list,  or  a  short 
printed  list,  or  even  a  more  elaborate 
bulletin,  such  as  the  Cornell  publication, 
"What  shall  the  farmer  read"  or  the  more 
recent  one,  "Reading  in  the  farm  home." 
There  is  real  need  for  these  lists,  and 
every  college  library  or  extension  depart- 
ment should  have  such  a  list  available  for 


distribution.  There  is  room  perhaps  for 
some  cooperation  here  in  order  to  secure 
greater  uniformity  and  the  opinions  of 
many  who  are  in  close  touch  with  the 
needs  of  the  farming  community. 

One  of  the  outcomes  of  the  extension 
work  in  agricultural  colleges,  was  the 
forming  of  reading  and  study  clubs  and 
clubs  for  social  and  civic  purposes,  and 
the  publishing  of  study  outlines  for  read- 
ing courses,  which  might  be  taken  up  in- 
dividually or  by  groups.  In  some  cases  all 
the  reading  necessary  was  included  in  the 
bulletins  published,  such  as  the  Cornell 
reading  courses.  In  others  special  books 
were  assigned  which  could  be  purchased 
from  the  extension  department,  or  bor- 
rowed from  it  Thus  began  the  lending 
of  material  from  the  college  library  or 
some  department  of  the  college,  a  practice 
which  I  believe  is  destined  to  grow  to 
large  proportions,  especially  when  we  se- 
cure parcels  or  book  post  In  several 
states  this  work  is  now  well  organised. 
The  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  North 
Dakota  agricultural  college  and  perhaps 
others  are  prepared  to  send  out  what  they 
call  package  libraries  to  individuals,  dubs, 
societies  or  schools  for  a  certain  fixed  per- 
iod of  time.  These  package  libraries  con- 
sist of  pamphlets,  speeches,  newspaper 
clippings,  articles  clipped  from  magasines, 
bulletins  issued  by  the  university  and 
other  miscellaneous  matter. 

North  Dakota  gives  a  list  of  subjects  on 
which  they  are  prepared  with  package  li- 
braries in  agriculture,  biography,  educa- 
tion, science,  municipal  affairs,  etc  They 
will  even  lend  typewritten  copies  of  decla- 
mations, dialogues,  orations  and  printed 
copies  of  amateur  plays. 

Wisconsin  in  addition  to  its  package  li- 
braries issues  bibliographical  bulletins  on 
subjects  of  general  interest  as  does  the 
University  of  Texas.  If  these  package  li- 
braries are  made  more  elaborate  including 
larger  pamphlets  and  books,  they  can  be 
dignified  by  the  name  of  traveling  libra- 
ries. So  far  as  is  known  by  the  writer,  this 
work  is  not  carried  on  by  the  college  li- 
brary except  in  one  instance,  the  library  of 
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ohusetts  agricultural  college,  where 
Cbarles  R.  Green  lias  this  work  in 
u  In  other  colleges  it  is  managed 
)  extension  division  or  department 
however,  the  co-operation  of  the 
)  library  and  other  library  interests, 
Wisconsin.  It  will  readily  be  seen 
tils  work  duplicates  to  some  extent, 
>rk  of  the  public  library,  or  at  least 
>rk  that  the  public  library  should  be 
It  is  evident  too,  that  this  work 
have  its  best  field  in  states  where 
were  few  public  libraries  in  the 
r  towns  and  villages, 
looking  up  of  references  on  domes- 
ence,  the  boy  scouts,  or  the  fireless 
>  and  other  similar  subjects  is  sup- 
to  be  the  work  of  the  public  library. 
f  be  that  notwithstanding  the  em- 
placed  by  the  public  library  on  its 
ice  work,  and  work  with  schools, 
liege  by  its  extension  service  is  go- 
»  enter  this  field  and  do  at  long 
what  the  public  library  is  not  doing 
own  local  community.  If  there  is 
tnt  demand  from  the  rural  districts 
)  service  given  by  the  public  discus- 
nd  information  divisions  of  the  ex- 
1  work  (as  it  is  often  called)  it  is 
ily  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
tension  of  the  public  library  service 
tie  counties  or  townships  as  is  now 
done  in  several  states.  There  is  a 
leld  here  for  co-operation  between 
ial  library,  the  organized  library  in- 
i  of  the  state,  the  college  library 
e  extension  service  of  the  college  or 
Bity. 

Interesting  feature  of  the  work  of 
tension  department  at  Purdue  uni- 
'  is  the  combination  of  the  printed 
books,  the  sample  library,  and  the 
sale  of  books  to  the  farmers.  Some 
I  ago  by  consultation  with  members 
station  staff  and  actual  examination 
ij  volumes,  a  list  of  about  75  titles 
g  to  agriculture,  was  compiled  and 
I.  Several  sets  of  these  volumes 
hen  obtained  from  the  publishers, 
rrangements  made  with  them  for 
rders  of  these  books  at  certain  dis- 


counts. The  printed  lists  and  sample 
volumes  were  taken  to  county  fairs,  insti- 
tutes, farmers  short  courses,  and  on  spe* 
cial  trains.  The  lists  were  distributed,  the 
books  shown  to  the  farmer,  and  his  order 
taken  on  the  spot  at  list  price.  Many 
orders  come  in  later  by  maiL  There  is 
good  psychology  in  this  method  of  getting 
the  book  to  the  fftrmer.  He  can  examine 
the  book  for  himself,  give  the  necessary 
weight  to  the  recommendation  of  the  man 
in  charge,  and  having  confidence  in  the 
university  as  represented  by,  the  exten- 
sion department,  he  trusts  it  with  his 
money. 

During  the  year  and  a  half  that  this  plan 
has  been  in  operation  1,860  volumes  have 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  farmers  in 
the  state  and  the  sales  have  been  as  high 
as  1476  in  a  month.  Some  may  see  ob- 
jections to  this  method  of  book  distribution 
and  there  are  dangers  that  must  be 
guarded  against,  but  in  Indiana  it  is  re- 
garded as  firmly  established. 

There  are  problems  that  can  only  be 
briefiy  referred  to  here  connected  with  the 
distribution  of  agricultural  literature,  that 
are  partly  extension  and  partly  library 
problems.  Many  tons  of  printed  matter 
are  being  distributed  every  year  by  the 
various  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 
To  insure  the  best  use  of  this  material 
some  "follow-up"  system  and  some  instruc- 
tion to  the  farmer  in  its  care  and  preserva- 
tion would  seem  to  be  essentiaL  The 
small  circular  or  bulletin  is  taking  the 
place  of  the  more  elaborate  publications 
formerly  issued  on  the  same  subject  and 
these  are  being  sent  only  to  those  who  re- 
quest them  and  have  a  real  need  for  theuL 

The  college  should  be  willing  and  able 
to  lend  books  to  institute  workers,  lectur- 
ers, clubs,  and  to  other  libraries  unless 
this  service  is  already  well  done  by  some 
other  agency. 

It  should  also  be  a  clearing  house  for  in- 
formation relating  to  agricultural  litera- 
ture and  should  co-operate  wherever  possi- 
ble with  the  other  departments '  of  the 
institution  whose  work  looks  toward  the 
betterment  of  rural  life.     The  value  of 
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books  to  both  young  and  old  in  the  farm 
home,  may  be  oyerlooked  by  the  other  de- 
partments organized  for  more  practical 
and  perhaps  more  well  defined  ends,  and 
in  this  matter  the  librarian  has  both  an 
opportunity  and  a  duty. 

Dr.  James  W.  Robertson,  chairman  of 
the  Canadian  royal  commission  on  indus- 
trail  training  and  technical  education,  de- 
livered an  address  on  economic  and  agri- 
cultural conditions  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Wyer  read  a  paper  prepared  by  Dr. 
A.  C.  TRUE,  director,  U.  S.  office  of  experi- 
ment stations,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  the  subject 

SUGGESTIONS    AS    TO    A    POLICY  OF 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  AGRICULT- 
URAL COLLEGE  AND   EXPERI- 
MENT STATION  LIBRARIES 

Dr.  True  said  in  part: 

Fifty  years  ago  next  Tuesday,  the  2nd 
of  July,  the  act  was  passed  which  auth- 
orized the  establishment  in  each  state  of 
a  college  "to  teach  such  branches  of  learn- 
ing as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,"  and  it  was  just  twenty-five 
years  ago  this  year  that  the  act  was 
passed  which  created  the  agricultural  ex- 
periment station  as  a  department  of  the 
agricultural  college. 

It  seems,  therefore,  peculiarly  fitting 
that  on  this  jubilee  anniversary  we  should 
be  discussing  the  relation  to  each  other  of 
these  two  institutions  which  have  done  so 
much  for  the  agricultural  interests  of  our 
country,  and  we  believe  are  destined  to  do 
much  more. 

The  agricultural  or  land-grant  colleges 
authorized  by  the  Morrill  act  of  1862  were 
the  direct  outcome  of  a  persistent  demand 
for  an  education  better  suited  to  the  needs 
of  an  age  of  progress  than  the  classical 
form  then  in  exclusive  use.  Interest  in 
experimental  work  grew  rapidly  and  cul- 
minated in  the  passage  by  Congress  and 
signing  by  President  Cleveland  in  1887  of 
the  bill  introduced  by  Wm.  H.  Hatch,  of 
Missouri,  which  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion at  each  of  the  agricultural  colleges. 


as  a  department  of  the  college.  This  act 
provided  the  sum  of  $15,000  annually  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the 
experiment  station.  It  was  later  supple- 
mented by  the  Adams  act  passed  in  1906, 
which  provided  for  an  increased  annual 
appropriation,  bringing  the  sum  total  of 
federal  appropriation  for  each  station  up 
to  130,000. 

In  the  Hatch  act  establishing  the  exper- 
iment stations  the  wording  of  the  law 
clearly  sets  forth  the  fact  that  the  station 
is  a  department  of  the  college. 

It  would  seem  obvious,  therefore,  that, 
since  the  station  is  a  department  of  Che 
college,  the  station  library  should  be  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  college  library  and 
thus  come  under  the  general  direction  and 
control  of  the  college  librarian.  This  in- 
volves the  presumption  that  the  college 
authorities  appreciate  the  importance  of  a 
well  managed  library  and  therefore  em- 
ploy a  well-trained  and  efficient  librarian, 
and  have  a  good  library  organization. 

The  work  of  the  experiment  station  may 
be  broadly  grouped  under  the  two  heads 
research  and  the  dissemination  of  the  re- 
sults of  that  research.  A  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  all  successful  research  work  is 
the  examination  of  the  records  of  similar 
or  allied  work.  These  records  are  con- 
tained in  books  and  periodicals,  and  a 
moment's  thought  reveals  the  tact  that 
the  station  library  lies  at  the  very  heart 
of  the  station's  work  and  is  second  to 
nothing  in  importance.  Bven  the  records 
of  hypotheses  tested  and  found  untenable 
are  valuable,  as  they  may  save  much  use- 
less effort  and  consequent  loss  of  time. 
The  equipment  of  the  station  library 
should,  therefore,  be  one  of  the  first  con- 
siderations in  the  organisation  of  the  sta- 
tion, and  not  merely  a  desirable  adjunct  if 
better  advocated  activities  permit 

The  function  of  the  agricultural  college 
library  is  primarily  to  serve  the  Interesti 
of  the  professors  and  students  who  com- 
pose the  college,  whereas  the  mission  of 
the  experiment  station  library  is  to  serve 
the  investigators  and  sdentiflc  workers 
who    constitute    the    station    staff.     For 
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the  college  library  to  acoompliah  the  beat 
results  there  should  be  direct  and  con- 
stant intercourse  between  the  profesaora 
and  the  librarian.  The  latter  should  be 
cognizant  of  the  broad  outlines  of  the 
courses  being  given  and  should  be  spe- 
cifically informed  of  theme  work  about  to 
be  assigned  and  theses  subjects  when 
chosen.  If  the  librarian  does  not  know 
these  things  before  the  call  for  material 
comes,  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  supply 
Just  what  is  wanted.  Bren  with  eyery  care 
there  will  sometimes  be  a  conflict  of  in- 
terests, but  a  system  of  co-operation  be- 
tween the  teaching  force  and  the  librarian 
should  reduce  these  conflicts  to  a  min- 
imum, should  work  for  the  beneflt  of  all 
concerned,  and  make  the  library  a  con- 
stantly increasing  aid  in  the  process  of 
education. 

The  experiment  station  library,  being 
designed  for  the  use  of  scientific  investi- 
gators, is  really  a  reference  collection.  It 
should  consist  of  the  records  of  agricul- 
tural investigations  the  world  over  and 
such  books  of  reference  in  each  branch  of 
the  station's  work  as  the  investigator  in 
charge  of  that  work  thinks  necessary. 

The  co-ordination  of  the  interests  of  the 
two  constituencies, — ^the  investigator  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  teaching  force  and 
student  body  on  the  other,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  problems  of  the  librarian 
of  the  agricultural  library.  It  is  a  task 
which  will  require  his  best  ability  as  an 
administrator,  and  will  be  accomplished 
only  by  the  exercise  of  boundless  patience 
and  unlimited  tact,  combined  with  an  im- 
partial sense  of  justice  to  everybody. 
Only  when  the  investigator,  professor  and 
student  each  realizes  fully  that  the  li- 
brarian's chief  concern  is  to  be  of  service 
to  him,  will  the  ideals  of  the  library  be 
realized. 

The  vital  concern  of  experiment  station 
workers  and  the  officers  of  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  in  the  library  and  its  activi- 
ties was  evinced  by  the  f^t  that  a  session 
of  the  Association  of  American  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  experiment  stations 
which  met  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  November, 


1911,  was  devoted  to  this  subject  Nobody 
Imows  better  than  the  workers  themselves 
how  useful  the  library  may  be  to  them, 
and  their  discussion  of  dUferent  phases  of 
its  problems  was  full  of  suggestions  f6r 
the  improvement  of  the  service. 

In  the  development  of  the  libraries  of 
the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations  in  the  various  states  there  have 
grown  up  three  distinct  types  of  libraries. 

The  first  type  is  the  experiment  station 
library  which  is  kept  separate  from  the 
college  library  but  under  its  control  and 
which  is  devoted  somewhat  exclusively  to 
the  use  of  the  station  workers.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  type  of  library  is  found  at 
the  State  college  of  Washington. 

The  seoond  type  is  the  agricultural  col- 
lege and  experiment  station  libraries  com- 
bined into  a  single  agricultural  library  and 
kept  separate  from  the  university  library, 
as  at  Wisconsin.  This  type  may  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  departmental 
type  of  library.  Other  states  which  have 
adopted  this  plan  are  California,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

In  the  third  type  the  collections  of 
agricultural  literature  including  the  ex- 
periment station  collections,  are  consoli- 
dated with  the  college  or  university 
collections  and  administered  as  one  unit. 
E3xamples  of  this  type  are  the  libraries  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  the  Oregon  agri- 
cultural college  and  the  Kansas  agricul- 
tural college. 

Under  certain  conditions  the  advantages 
of  one  type  may  far  outweigh  the  disad- 
vantages and  leave  little  doubt  that  this 
is  the  best  for  the  particular  institution 
concerned. 

In  the  library  of  the  first  type, — ^namely, 
the  experiment  station  library  kept  sepa- 
rate from  the  college  library  but  under  its 
control,  the  collections  are  composed 
principally  of  the  following  classes  of 
literature: 

1.  As  complete  a  collection  as  can  be 
had  of  publications  (a)  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  agriculture;  (b)  of  state  ex- 
periment stations  in  the  United  States; 
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(c)  of  agricultural,  horticultural,  dairy  and 
live  stock  and  kindred  societies;  (d)  the 
publications  of  departments  of  agriculture, 
of  agricultural  schools  and  societies  in 
foreign  countries,  all  of  which  literature 
may  be  designated  as  the  "official  agricul- 
tural literature." 

(2)  Files,  at  least  current  ones,  of  the 
leading  agricultural  periodicals  of  the 
United  States,  together  with  the  best  of 
those  published  in  the  interest  of  each  of 
the  special  branches  of  agriculture, — ^live 
stock,  dairying,  horticulture,  etc. 

(3)  A  collection  of  reference  works 
both  general  and  agricultural,  as  well  as 
standard  works  on  agriculture  and  its 
various  branches  and  allied  sciences. 

Few  if  any  of  the  separate  experiment 
station  libraries  can  be  said  to  have  not- 
ably complete  collections,  aside  from  the 
"official  agricultural  literature."  Scientific 
books  and  periodicals  are  expensive  and 
most  of  the  agricultural  colleges  have  not 
felt  able  to  duplicate  expensive  sets  of 
periodicals  and  scientific  reference  works. 
Therefore,  since  the  college  needs  such 
works  as  well  as  the  stations,  the  result 
has  been  in  most  cases  that  they  have 
been  filed  in  the  college  or  university  li- 
brary and  the  station  collections  have 
been  limited  principally  to  the  "official 
agricultural  literature"  described  above. 

That   the   experiment   station  workers 
should  have  readily  available  as  complete 
a  collection  as  possible  of  the  "official  agri- 
cultural  literature,"   both   American   and 
foreign,  seems  most  desirable  if  not  im- 
perative.   Whether  this  material  should  be 
filed  in  the  station  library  or  in  the  college 
library  and  to  what  extent  it  should  be 
duplicated  is  a  matter  for  each  institution 
to  decide,  according  to  its  needs  and  local 
conditions.    In  the  case  of  an  experiment 
station  located  on  the  college  campus  and 
near  enough  to  the  college  or  university 
for  the  station  workers  to  use  the  general 
library,  there  is  still  much  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  a  separate  reference  and  reading 
room  for  the  experiment  station  staff  with 
an  assistant  in  charge,  the  collection  con- 
sisting principally  of  the  "official  agricul- 


tural literature,"  a  selected  list  of  current 
periodicals  and  a  good  selection  of  ref- 
erence books  of  special  interest  in  experi- 
ment station  work.  The  ideal  plan  would 
be  for  this  room  to  adjoin  the  university 
library  like  a  seminar  room.  If  it  is  not 
feasible  on  account  of  distance  for  the  ex- 
periment station  workers  to  have  the  col- 
lection next  to  the  general  library,  then 
it  should  of  course  be  in  the  experiment 
station  building  or  agricultural  halL 

Libraries  of  the  second  or  departmental 
type, — ^namely,  where  the  college  of  agri- 
culture and  the  experiment  station  collec- 
tions are  combined,  contain  in  general  all 
the   library   resources  of  the   institution 
along  purely  agricultural  lines,  including 
the  "official  agricultural  literature,"  and 
in  addition  a  fairly  complete  collection  in 
the  sciences  relating  to  agriculture.    Such 
libraries  have  a  two-fold  purpose.     They 
must  supply  the  needs  of  the  professors 
and  scientists  in  connection  with  their  in- 
vestigations and  in  addition  must  serve  the 
students  of  the  agricultural  college.     If 
the  college  of  agriculture  and  the  experi- 
ment station  are  some  distance  from  the 
university, — so  far  as  to  make  frequent 
consultation  of  the  university  library  im- 
practicable,   there    is    no    question    but 
that  the  college  of  agriculture  and  the  ex- 
periment station  ought  to  have  a  separate 
library  for  their  especial  needs.    If  on  the 
other  hand  they  are  near  enough  to  the 
university  library  to  make  it  feasible  for 
the  professors  and  scientists  to  use  it  fre- 
quently, it  is  an  open  question  whether  it 
is  wise  to  separate  the  agricultural  collec- 
tions.   It  is  then  a  question  of  a  central 
library  versus  a  departmental  or  special 
library.     The  nearer  the  college  of  agri- 
culture library  is  to  the  university  library, 
the  more  intensive  should  its  collections 
become. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  fkvor  of  the 
third  type  of  agricultural  library, — namely, 
where  the  agricultural  collections  are  in- 
corporated with  the  college  or  university 
collections.  When  the  topography  of  the 
campus  and  the  location  of  the  buildings 
are  such  as  to  make  it  feasible  for  the  sta- 
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tion  workers  and  the  agricultural  profea- 
Bors  to  use  the  college  or  university 
library,  the  balance  of  the  arguments 
seems  to  be  in  favor  of  this  arrangement, 
both  as  regards  economy  of  funds  and  ef- 
ficiency of  service,  if  the  special  needs  of 
the  station  workers  can  be  and  are  given 
proper  consideration  by  providing  the 
really  necessary  duplicates  and  an  assist- 
ant especially  qualified  to  aid  in  the  biblio- 
graphical research  connected  with  the  in- 
yestigations  of  the  experiment  station. 
There  is  a  decided  tendency  toward  unity 
in  modem  science.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  sciences  relating  to  agriculture. 
The  entomologist  needs  to  use  botanical 
books,  the  botanist  must  use  chemical 
books,  etc.,  etc.  This  has  an  important 
bearing  on  library  problems  and  as  far  as 
agricultural  libraries  are  concerned,  is  an 
argument  for  centralized  collections. 

As  it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  a  long 
time  in  the  future,  if  ever,  before  the  ex- 
periment stations  will  have  sufficient  funds 
to  build  up  complete  collections  for  their 
special  use,  independent  of  the  colleges, 
and  since  it  is  a  question  whether,  if  funds 
were  actually  available,  it  would  be  wise 
to  expend  them  in  duplicating  to  such  an 
extent  the  college  library  collections,  it 
seems  evident  that  some  compromise  ar- 
rangement is  inevitable.  In  attempting  to 
work  out  a  satisfactory  library  plan,  every 
institution  should  make  a  careful  survey 
of  local  conditions,  such  as  the  size  of  the 
collections,  the  size  of  the  library  stafP, 
funds  available,  location  and  architecture 
of  the  college  and  experiment  station 
buUdings,  and  then  attempt  to  work  out 
the  best  possible  policy  under  its  peculiar 
conditions.  In  working  out  such  a  policy, 
there  are  three  important  points  to  con- 
sider,—the  question  of  administration,  the 
question  of  convenience  and  the  economy 
of  funds. 

As  regards  administration,  attention  has 
already  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
station  is  by  law  a  department  of  the  col- 
lege and  under  its  control.  If  fully  lived 
up  to,  this  fact  would  seem  to  decide  many 
vexed  questions  of  administration.    Sooner 


or  later,  it  is  believed,  the  colleges  and  ex- 
periment stations  will  find  that  there  is 
less  to  be  gained  by  standing  alone  than 
they  had  supposed  and  they  will  realize 
the  advantages  of  a  unified  library  admin- 
istration for  the  institution  as  a  whole. 

In  considering  the  question  of  conveni- 
ence, distance  is  the  most  important  fac- 
tor. This  difficulty  can,  however,  to  a 
great  extent  be  minimized  by  an  adequate 
telephone  and  messenger  service  between 
the  library  and  the  various  departments  of 
the  college.  Even  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, it  is  a  question  whether  any  in- 
stitution is  Justified  in  separating  its  agri- 
cultural collections  from  the  college  or 
university  library,  unless  it  is  prepared  to 
provide  an  efficient  assistant  to  look  after 
the  collection.  Because  books  are  near  at 
hand  does  not  mean  that  they  are  more 
accessible. 

If  an  institution  is  limited  in  funds  and 
if  its  total  resources  in  books  do  not  ex- 
ceed 30,000  volumes,  there  seems  little 
doubt  but  that  the  Interests  of  the  station 
and  college  can  best  be  served  by  combin- 
ing forces  and  resources  in  one  strong  li- 
brary with  adequate  service,  unless  the 
topographical  conditions  make  this  plan 
impossible.  Such  a  combination  certainly 
husbands  the  finances,  since  separate  li- 
braries Involving  a  duplication  of  catalogs 
and  reference  books  necessitates  a  con- 
siderable outlay  of  funds. 

But  whatever  the  details  of  the  library 
arrangement  for  the  institution  may  be, 
the  station  should  by  all  means  have  if 
possible  the  services  of  some  person,  call 
him  what  you  will, — ^librarian,  biblio- 
grapher, or  reference  assistant,  who  may 
give  his  time  and  energy  quite  fully  to  the 
special  requirements  of  the  station, — ^for 
example,  in  keeping  the  official  literature 
complete  and  up  to  date,  in  looking  up  re- 
ferences, making  excerpts,  making  and 
taking  care  of  indexes,  preparing  biblio- 
graphical lists,  and  in  doing  bibliographi- 
cal work  of  a  miscellaneous  character. 
There  is  unquestionably  need  for  libra- 
rians trained  along  agricultural  lines.  It 
would  seem  as  though  the  library  training 
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■ohools  of  the  unlyersitleB  of  WiBConaln 
and  IllinolB  were  peculiarly  well  situated 
to  make  a  specialty  of  training  librarians 
for  agricultural  work. 

One  of  the  important  duties  of  such  an 
assistant,  regardless  of  whether  the  agri- 
cultural collections  are  maintained  as  a 
separate  library  or  incorporated  with  the 
general  library,  should  be  the  care  and 
collection  of  agricultural  publications  ob- 
tainable by  gift  or  exchange.  There  is 
now  a  great  accumulation  of  public  and 
miscellaneous  documents,  American  and 
foreign,  which  may  be  obtained  at  little 
or  no  expense  as  regards  purchase,  but  the 
collection,  safeguarding  and  general  care 
of  this  material  is  a  very  considerable 
task.  Too  many  of  the  agricultural  col- 
leges and  experiment  stations  have  not 
sufficiently  regarded  the  importance  of 
collecting  this  material  and  of  keeping 
their  files  complete  and  in  a  readily  avail- 
able form.  A  large  portion  of  this  ma- 
terial is  never  noted  in  the  bibliographies 
of  the  book  trade.  It  must  be  sought  for 
In  catalogs  and  book  lists,  in  reviews, 
second-hand  catalogs,  and  in  many  less 
obvious  places.  Much  of  the  material  is 
not  for  sale  and  is  only  obtainable  by  gift 
or  exchange.  It  is  therefore  an  important 
matter  that  there  should  be  close  co- 
operation between  the  experiment  station 
and  the  library  in  arranging  such  ex- 
changes. The  station  bulletins  and  re- 
ports, published  by  each  state,  should  be 
the  means  of  obtaining  for  the  station  or 
college  library  many  valuable  exchanges 
from  this  country  and  abroad. 

In  regard  to  the  accessions  to  the  li- 
brary, whether  obtained  by  purchase  or 
gift,  there  are  certain  definite  principles 
which  should  be  followed:  first,  it  is 
most  desirable  that  all  the  purchases  of 
books  and  periodicals  for  all  the  collec- 
tions included  in  the  university  and  experi- 
ment station  should  be  made  by  the  cen- 
tral general  library,  even  the  books  pur- 
chased from  the  Adams  fund,  in  connec- 
tion with  some  definite  project;  second 
that  all  the  records  in  regard  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  library  be  kept  in  the  gen- 


eral library.  Furthermore,  all  the  collec- 
tions, whether  obtained  by  gift  or  pur- 
chase, should  be  regarded  as  the  unques- 
tioned property  of  the  institution  at  large, 
and  under  the  custody  of  the  librarian. 

In  regard  to  the  purchase  of  books  from 
the  Adams  fund,  the  fact  that  the  experi- 
ment station  worker  needs  in  connection 
with  an  investigation  certain  books  not 
already  in  the  library,  which  books  he  is 
allowed  to  purchase  from  the  Adams  fund, 
is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  office  of  ex- 
periment stations,  reason  for  assuming  that 
the  books  should  not  be  purchased  through 
the  library  or  that  they  shall  not  be  re- 
garded as  the  property  of  the  library. 
Therefore,  in  a  library  efficiently  admin- 
istered, there  would  be  no  inflexible  rules 
which  would  make  it  impossible  for  any 
experiment  station  worker  to  retain  in  his 
laboratory  for  an  indefinite  period  while 
he  is  carrying  on  his  investigations,  the 
books  which  he  especially  needs  to  have 
at  hand,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  purchased  through  the  library.  Ab 
far  as  the  office  of  experiment  stations  is 
concerned  in  the  supervision  of  the  ac- 
counts of  the  purchases  made  by  the  state 
experiment  stations  from  the  Adams  fund, 
it  has  interpreted  the  law  to  mean  that 
the  funds  can  be  used  in  part  for  the  pur 
chase  of  books  needed  to  carry  on  a  spe- 
cial experiment  .in  progress  but  it  does  not 
hold  that  books  so  purchased  must  be  held 
as  the  property  of  the  department  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  funds  will  be  safeguarded  fully  as  well 
if  not  better,  by  the  purchase  of  bookf 
through  the  library. 

As  regards  the  assignment  of  funds  for 
the  library,  there  is  lacking  in  many  of 
the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations  any  well  matured  policy.  A  hard 
and  fast  allotment  of  funds  to  departments 
is  of  doubtful  wisdom.  It  would  be  bet- 
ter to  be  guided  more  by  the  use  likely  to 
be  made  of  the  books  by  the  various  de- 
partments than  to  attempt  any  impartial 
division  among  them.  In  all  but  a  few  of 
the  state  agricultural  colleges  and  experi- 
ment   stations    the    funds    available    for 
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books  are  pitiably  small.  They  need  to  be 
greatly  increased.  In  some  instances  the 
purchase  of  scientific  books  seems  unduly 
restricted  as  compared  with  expensive  ap- 
paratus. As  long  as  the  funds  are  meagre, 
there  is  the  more  need  for  a  well  equipped, 
progressive  librarian,  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  resources  of  other  libraries,  who  will 
co-operate  with  other  libraries,  and  by  ex- 
changes and  interlibrary  loans  be  able  to 
supplement  the  resources  of  his  own  li- 
brary. The  library  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  been  glad  to  lend 
its  books  to  state  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations  as  freely  as  possible 
without  interfering  with  the  work  of  the 
department  The  borrowing  of  a  book 
needed  for  the  special  use  of  an  investi- 
gator will  often  avoid  the  necessity  of  pur- 
chasing it  and  leave  the  funds  available 
for  the  purchase  of  books  of  more  general 
use. 

The  answers  to  the  questionnaire  sent 
out  by  the  Agricultural  libraries  section 
disclosed  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of 
the  agricultural  colleges,  but  none  of  the 
experiment  stations,  have  library  com- 
mittees, and  that  the  college  library  com- 
mittee's activities  do  not,  except  in  a  few 
instances,  extend  to  the  stations.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  gen- 
eral library  problems  except  so  far  as  they 
touch  upon  the  problems  of  the  agricult- 
ural library.  No  arguments  pro  or  con 
will  therefore  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
desirability  of  library  committees.  If, 
however,  it  is  thought  best  by  an  institu- 
tion to  have  a  library  committee,  it  should 
by  all  means  be  a  committee  for  the  whole 
institution.  As  already  emphasized,  the 
station  is  a  department  of  the  college  and 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  for  ex- 
cluding it  in  the  consideration  of  the  li- 
brary problems  of  the  college,  for  there  is 
no  department  of  the  college  whose  inter- 
est In  the  library  is  more  vital.  It  was 
Interesting  to  note  that  in  one  of  the  state 
agricultural  college  libraries,  whose  growth 
in  the  last  few  years  has  been  remarkable, 
there  Is  no  library  committee.  In  another 
college  with  a  growing  and  progressive  li- 


brary, the  library  committee  was  referred 
to  as  not  much  help  and  no  hindrance.  In 
some  colleges  the  powers  of  the  library 
committee  are  described  as  merely  advis- 
ory as  to  library  policies;  in  others,  it  evi- 
dently has  considerable  power,  the  decis- 
ion in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  books  be- 
ing left  largely  to  the  library  committee. 
It  is  a  question  whether  this  latter  ar- 
rangement is  altogether  wise.  There  are 
certain  dangers  connected  with  it.  If  the 
librarian  cannot  be  trusted  to  make  a  wise 
selection  of  books  for  the  college,  with  the 
help  of  recommendations  of  the  members 
of  the  faculty  and  station  staff,  then  the 
disadvantages  connected  with  a  library 
committee  empowered  to  decide  on  the 
purchase  of  books  should  be  minimised  as 
far  as  possible  by  having  the  library  com- 
mittee rotate  in  office,  in  order  to  insure  a 
fair  representation  of  the  needs  of  all  de- 
partments of  the  institution. 

In  the  case  of  the  experiment  stations, 
the  decision  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of 
books  in  most  instances  rests  entirely  with 
the  director  or  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments. This  plan,  too,  has  its  disadvant- 
ages. The  ambitious  specialist  allowed  to 
have  his  own  way  without  regard  to  the 
needs  of  his  fellow  workers  is  apt  to  pur- 
chase books  of  service  only  to  himself.  If 
there  is  a  library  committee  for  the  insti- 
tution, it  would  be  far  better  to  have  the 
book  purchases  for  the  station  considered 
by  the  committee  on  the  basis  of  a  gen- 
eral policy  taking  into  account  the  special 
requirements  of  the  station's  work  and 
funds.  If  there  is  no  library  committee, 
then  the  librarian  of  the  college  should  by 
all  means  be  consulted  in  regard  to  the 
purchase  of  all  books  for  the  station  as 
well  as  the  college.  It  should,  of  course, 
be  understood  by  the  librarian,  as  well  as 
by  other  officers  of  the  institution,  that 
purchases  of  books  and  periodicals  for  the 
experiment  station  under  the  Hatch  Act 
should  be  strictly  confined  to  those  re- 
quired in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
station  and  under  the  Adams  act  to  those 
directly  relating  to  the  approved  project 
of  research.    It  will,  therefore,  be  neces- 
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sary  for  the  station  director  to  pats  on 
the  extent  of  the  library  purchases  from 
station  funds  and  the  character  of  the 
books  and  periodicals  to  be  thus  pur- 
chased. 

Among  the  functions,  problems  and  op- 
portunities of  the  librarians  of  our  agri- 
cultural colleges,  extension  work  remains 
to  be  considered.  The  extension  work  of 
the  agricultural  college  Is  now  one  of  Its 
vital  actiyitles  and  is  every  year  enlarging 
Its  scope.  Leaders  are  needed  for  every 
phase  of  this  work, — ^for  correspondence 
schools,  for  farmers'  Institutes,  for  mov- 
able schools  of  agriculture,  for  work  on 
practice  farms,  and  In  many  other  of  the 
activities  which  are  being  used  in  carrying 
the  Improved  methods  of  modem  agri- 
culture to  the  farmer  himself.  The  experi- 
ment station  Is  an  organized  effort  of 
science  to  Improve  agriculture,  and  the  ex- 
tension work  of  the  agricultural  college  is 
the  practical  means  of  reaching  the  farmer 
with  useful  information.  The  rural  prob- 
lem is  one  of  the  burning  public  questions 
of  the  day  and  upon  its  proper  solution 
depends  much  of  the  progress  which  we 
confldentiy  expect.  The  farmer  must  him- 
self co-operate  In  the  solution  of  this 
problem  and  the  leadership  is  of  a  very 
high  order  that  recognizes  as  an  absolute 
essential  to  success,  and  succeeds  in  en- 
listing, an  active  participation  on  the  part 
of  the  farmer  in  the  work  of  bringing 
about  an  improved  practice  of  agriculture. 
If  then  the  library  is  as  important  in  all 
the  phases  of  the  work  of  the  agricultural 
college  as  we  deem  it  to  be,  the  work  of 
the  library  should  by  all  means  be  repre- 
sented in  all  the  extension  work  activities. 

In  conclusion,  the  above  suggestions  re- 
garding the  administration  of  the  agricul- 
tural college  and  experiment  station  li- 
braries and  their  opportunities  for  service 
to  the  investigator,  the  student  and  the 
farmer,  may  be  briefly  summarized  as 
follows: 

First:  The  libraries  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations  should 
always  be  in  charge  of  well-trained  and 
efficient  librarians. 


Second:  The  books  and  periodicals 
should  be  selected  with  reference  to  the 
well-considered  needs  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  institution,  having  regard 
for  the  vast  amount  of  literature  which 
may  be  secured  by  gift  and  exchange. 

Third:  The  experiment  station  ooUec- 
tion,  even  when  separately  housed,  should 
be  considered  and  administered  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  college  or  university  li- 
brary, under  the  direction  of  the  college 
or  university  librarian. 

Fourth:  The  needs  of  the  experiment 
station  staff  should  be  met  by  the  employ- 
ment of  a  librarian,  bibliographer  or  refer 
ence  assistant  especially  qualified  to  serre 
the  station  In  all  its  interests. 

Fifth:  In  the  extension  work  activities 
of  the  college  for  the  more  direct  benefit 
of  the  farmer,  the  library  should  have  its 
share. 

It  is  realized  that  there  may  be  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  methods  to 
be  employed,  but  the  object  of  this  paper 
will  be  in  part  accomplished  if  it  directs 
attention  to  the  principles  upon  which  a 
policy  of  administration  should  be  buHt 
The  problems  of  the  library  need  the  com- 
bined thought  and  efforts  of  librarians, 
faculties  and  experiment  station  stafEs  in 
order  that  it  may  by  its  efficiency  promote 
to  the  fullest  extent  the  work  of  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  experiment  stations. 

Several     papers     were     presented     on 

SOME  TYPES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  COL- 
LEGE AND  EXPERIMENT  STATION 
LIBRARIES 

The  first  was  by  CLARENCE  S.  HBAN, 
librarian  of  the  college  of  agriculture  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  on  the  type 

(a)      Agricultural   College  and    Experi- 
ment   Station    Libraries    Combined    and 
Separate  from  the  University  Library  but 
under  Its  Control. 
Mr.  Hean  said  in  part: 

The  administrative  officers  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  believe  thoroui^ily  in 
the  theory  that  teaching  and  research 
should  go  hand  in  hand.  That  theory 
practically  applied  in  our  college  of  agri- 
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culture  and  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion virtually  combines  the  two  organiza- 
tions Into  one. 

This  agricultural  department  of  the 
university  Is  housed  In  a  group  of  build- 
ings at  the  extreme  western  end  of  the 
campus.  The  general  university  library  Is 
situated  at  the  extreme  eastern  end,  a  full 
half  mile  away.  It  therefore  seemed  ad- 
visable to  establish  a  departmental  library 
for  the  convenience  of  our  agricultural 
workers. 

In  our  college  the  funds  received  from 
the  United  States  are  not  nearly  sufficient 
to  finance  all  of  the  station  work,  or  re- 
search work  as  we  call  it  The  budget  Is 
made  up  by  adding  together  the  Income 
from  all  sources  and  apportioning  this 
whole  amount  among  the  departments  ac- 
cording to  their  needs  and  talents.  Orders 
may  then  be  Issued  by  each  department, 
subject  to  the  dean's  approval,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  Its  allotment  When  bills  are  re- 
ceived the  head  of  the  department  marks 
with  an  "R"  all  Items  ordered  for  research 
(L  e.  station)  work.  The  bookkeeper  en- 
ters Items  so  marked  against  United 
States  funds  until  they  are  exhausted. 
The  library  being  a  department  of  the  col- 
lege Its  fands  are  treated  In  this  same 
manner.  This  marking  of  research  items 
In  the  bUls  with  an  "R"  Is  the  only  dis- 
tinction ever  made  between  books  pur- 
chased for  station  or  for  college  purposes. 

All  of  the  books  purchased  are  classified, 
cataloged  and  filed  as  one  collection.  It 
is  understood  throughout  the  college  that 
books  for  the  Adams  or  Hatch  investiga- 
tions are  to  be  purchased  by  the  library. 
Such  books  when  received  are  given  the 
right  of  way  In  all  library  processes  and 
forwarded  immediately  to  the  Investigator 
who  requested  them. 

The  selection  of  books  rests  with  the  li- 
brary committee.  This  committee  consists 
of  five  members  of  the  faculty  appointed 
by  the  dean  for  a  term  of  one  year,  and 
the  librarian,  an  ex  officio  member.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  been  re- 
appointed for  many  consecutive  terms. 
The  other  members  are  rotated  among  the 


dlfTerent  departments.  Lists  of  books  for 
consideration  at  their  monthly  meetings 
are  made  up  by  the  librarian.  Any  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty,  or  student  either  for 
that  matter,  may  recommend  books  to  go 
on  the  list 

The  selections  having  been  made,  the 
list  is  forwarded  to  the  university  libra- 
rian. It  is  then  checked  with  the  univer- 
sity catalog.  Items  already  available  any- 
where on  the  campus  are  reported  back 
for  further  consideration.  If  it  is  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  committee  that  an  additional 
copy  is  needed  In  our  library  It  is  so 
ordered,  but  all  needless  duplication  Is 
avoided.  The  actual  order  is  made  out  by 
the  university  librarian  who  has  at  hand 
the  bibliographical  data  for  such  work. 

The  books  are  received,  accessioned  and 
plated  at  the  general  library.  They  are 
then  forwarded  to  our  college  library  to  be 
classified  and  cataloged.  All  our  books 
are  permitted  to  circulate  not  only  among 
the  students  and  professors  of  our  own 
college  but  among  those  of  any  college  of 
the  university.  In  return  the  same  priv- 
ilege Is  granted  to  us  by  the  other  col- 
leges. Having  a  well  developed  delivery 
system  and  a  liberal  loaning  policy,  we  en- 
courage the  policy  of  a  strong  central 
library. 

The  next  paper,  prepared  by  ASA  DON 
DICKINSON,  librarian  State  college  of 
Washington,  treated  type 

(b)     The  experiment  station  library  sep- 
arate from  the  college  library  but  under 
Its  control. 
Mr.  Dickinson  said  in  part: 

In  the  state  college  of  Washington,  the 
experiment  station  library  is  said  to  be 
separate  from  the  college,  but  under  its 
control.  Our  college  library  building  oc- 
cupies a  central  position  on  the  campus, 
not  over  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
offices  of  most  of  the  members  of  the  sta- 
tion staff.  Part  of  the  lowest  tier  of  the 
college  library  book  stack  Is  set  aside  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  station  library, 
the  point  of  division  being  marked  by  a 
gate.  A  specially  designated  member  of 
the  college  library  staff  acts  as  station  11- 
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brarlan,  under  the  direction  of  the  college 
librarian.  Her  salary  is  i>aid  largely  but 
not  wholly  out  of  the  station  funds.  Her 
duties  as  station  librarian  occupy  about 
one-third  of  her  time,  but  these  duties  have 
precedence  over  her  college  library  work. 
In  the  absence  of  the  station  librarian, 
members  of  the  station  staff  are  served 
by  the  college  library  staff. 

Our  station  library  is  made  up  almost 
entirely  (1)  of  publications  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  agriculture;  (2)  of  publi- 
cations of  the  state  experiment  stations, 
and  departments  of  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture; (3)  of  the  agricultural,  horticul- 
tural and  kindred  periodicals.  The  college 
library  contains  duplicate  collections  of  the 
first  two  classes  of  material.  The  third 
class  in  our  experience  is  relatively  of 
less  importance,  as  it  consists  chiefiy  of 
the  popular  "farm-papers."  The  station 
library,  like  the  college  library,  has  its 
own  card-catalog  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
agriculture  publications,  and  its  own  card- 
index  of  experiment  station  literature. 

Students  and  practitioners  of  the  science 
of  agriculture  seem  to  be  specially  fortu- 
nate in  that  so  much  of  the  valuable  ma- 
atrial  on  their  subject  is  published  and 
freely  distributed  by  the  federal  and  state 
governments.  There  is  perhaps  no  other 
science  in  which  the  unofficial  literature 
is  so  relatively  unimportant  It  is  true, 
the  technical  journals  of  the  allied  sciences 
contain  much  that  is  of  value  to  the  ex- 
periment station  worker.  But  so  ftir  as 
my  experience  goes,  the  use  of  this  is  not 
constant  and  continuous,  as  is  the  case 
with  governmental  material.  Let  us  have 
separate  and  distinct  sets  of  state  and  fed- 
eral "Bulletins,"  for  our  college  workers 
and  for  our  station  workers,  as  both  classes 
need  to  refer  to  them  so  frequently.  But 
is  not  this  going  far  enough?  Is  it  not 
the  wisest  policy  to  confine  our  station  li- 
brary collection  principally  to  these  well- 
thumbed  publications,  and  to  place  the  less 
constantly  used  and  more  expensive  unoffi- 
cial material  in  the  college  library,  where 
it  can  be  of  service  to  a  larger  public? 

MISS  MARGARET  HUTCHINS,  of  the 


reference  department  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  library  described  type 

(c)  Experiment  station  library  consoli- 
dated with  the  university  library. 

Until  1897  the  library  of  the  Illinois  ex- 
periment station  and  the  university  library 
were  separately  housed,  cared  for  and  sup- 
ported. In  that  year  the  state  erected  a 
library  building  for  the  university  and  in 
it  the  experiment  station  deposited  its  col- 
lection of  nearly  five  thousand  titles.  From 
that  time  the  station  ceased  buying  books 
from  the  Hatch  fund,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  a  very  few  books  for  laboratory 
equipment,  and  it  has  never  bought  any 
from  the  Adams  fund.  The  books  depos- 
ited by  the  experiment  station  in  the  uni- 
versity library  were  classified  and  cata- 
loged and  became  a  part  of  the  library. 
The  only  difference  in  treatment  from 
books  otherwise  acquired  was  that  the  ex- 
periment station  books  were  accessioned 
separately  so  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
take  them  out  of  the  library  again  if  de- 
sired. All  books  and  periodicals  bought 
or  exchanged  for  the  experiment  station 
since  1897  have  been  dealt  with  like  those 
bought  or  exchanged  for  the  university. 
The  questions  of  administration  come 
therefore  for  the  most  part  under  the  gen- 
eral library  policy. 

Books  are  purchased  for  the  university 
either  out  of  the  legislative  appropriation 
for  the  library  or  the  appropriations  for 
the  university  and  its  different  colleges 
and  departments  of  investigation. 

1.    Library  funds. 

The  library  funds  are  assigned  to  the  va- 
rious departments  in  the  colleges  of  the 
university  by  a  committee  on  the  appor- 
tionment of  library  funds,  consisting  of 
the  president,  the  librarian  and  the  deans 
of  the  colleges,  who  act  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  senate  library  committee. 
This  is  composed  of  the  president  and  the 
librarian  and  seven  members  representing 
the  following  interests;  Agriculture,  En- 
gineering, Science,  Graduate  school.  Li- 
brary, The  languages,  literature  and  arts, 
and  The  philosophical  and  social  sciences. 
Besides  preparing  for  the  first  mentioned 
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committee  on  apportionment,  detailed  es- 
timates of  the  library  needs  of  the  Tarious 
colleges,  schools  and  departments,  the  li- 
brary committee  acts  as  an  advisory  board 
to  the  librarian  in  matters  of  library  ad- 
ministration and  policy.  The  college  of 
agriculture,  which  in  Illinois  is  of  course 
intimately  connected  with  the  agricultural 
experiment  station,  receives  its  share  of 
the  library  funds  for  the  purchase  of  books 
selected  by  its  professors  and  investigators. 
2.  Maintenance  Funds,  called  Equipment 
funds  In  the  Library  to  distinguish  from 
Library  funds. 

Books  are  also  purchased  out  of  the 
legislative  appropriations  for  the  support 
of  certain  colleges  and  out  of  allotments 
made  by  the  trustees  from  the  general  uni- 
versity funds  for  colleges  not  specifically 
provided  for  by  the  legislature.  In  the 
case  of  agricultural  books  these  funds  have 
the  two  purposes:  the  maintenance  fund 
for  the  college  of  agriculture  and  the  ex- 
periment station  and,  second,  the  appro- 
priations for  special  departments  of  in- 
vestigation in  the  experiment  station. 

The  general  policy  of  the  faculty  of  the 
college  of  agriculture  (or  the  stafC  of  the 
experiment  station)  as  to  purchase  of 
books  out  of  these  two  different  funds  for 
college  and  experiment  station  is  to  buy 
books  for  special  investi^tions  out  of 
station  funds  unless  they  clearly  would  be 
of  use  also  to  the  students  and  instructors 
of  the  college  at  large.  Books  needed  by 
the  special  investigator  and  the  college 
in  general  at  the  same  time  are  duplicated. 
When  books  are  no  longer  needed  in  the 
laboratory  or  office  for  the  special  work 
for  which  they  were  bought,  they  are  re- 
turned for  general  circulation  to  the  main 
library  by  whose*  staff  they  were  ordered 
and  cataloged.  Books  already  in  the 
library,  whether  bought  out  of  library 
funds  or  equipment  funds  for  any  college 
may  be  sent  to  a  laboratory,  office,  or  read- 
ing room  from  the  main  library  unless  they 
are  needed  for  reference  or  class  use  in  the 
main  library  or  any  branch  of  it 
Exchange. 

The  library  and  experiment  station  also 


work  together  in  the  matter  of  exchanges. 
The  library  exchange  assistant  arranges 
for  the  exchange  of  experiment  station 
publications  the  same  as  for  other  publicar 
tions  of  the  university,  while  the  station 
attends  to  the  actual  mailing  of  its  pub- 
lications, as  it  has  better  facilities  for 
this  than  the  library.  In  this  way  the 
library  receives  from  the  exchange  of  the 
agricultural  experiment  station  publica- 
tions alone  between  four  and  five  hundred 
publications,  of  which  more  than  one-half 
are  from  foreign  countries,  seventy  agri- 
cultural periodicals  and  the  publications 
of  ninety  learned  societies  being  obtained 
in  addition  to  the  publications  of  state 
universities  and  stations  and  universities 
and  libraries  all  over  the  world.  Besides 
these,  the  library  receives  by  the  exchange 
of  other  University  of  Illinois  publications 
many  hundred  more  publications,  some  of 
which  are  of  interest  to  agricultural  scien- 
tists and  economists. 

Advantages  of  the  Consolidation  of  Station 
and  University  Libraries 

1.  Economy  of  administration. 

No  staff  of  agriculturists  or  any  other 
specialists  trained  for  scientific  or  literary 
research  can  be  expected  to  order,  catalog 
and  care  for  books  as  quickly  and  effi- 
ciently as  can  the  well  organized  library 
staff  of  forty,  with  its  order  department, 
gifts,  exchange  and  periodical  assistants, 
and  cataloging,  binding,  loan,  and  refer- 
ence departments,  whose  whole  time  and 
attention  is  devoted  to  these  special  lines 
of  library  work.  The  library,  too,  which 
handles  some  thirty  thousand  new  books 
a  year  can  afford  to  have  more  elaborate 
equipment  in  the  way  of  trade  bibliogra- 
phies of  various  countries,  catalogs  of  other 
libraries,  mechanical  means  for  duplicating 
catalog  cards,  shelving  books,  etc.,  than 
can  such  an  institution  as  an  experiment 
station  whose  money  should  be  spent 
mostly  on  salaries  of  specialists  and  lab- 
oratory and  field  equipment 

2.  Security  in  preservation  of  valuable 
books. 

While  the  majority  of  agricultural  de- 
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partmentB  at  IlllnoiB  favor  departmental  11- 
brarieB»  they  all  make  it  conditional— "If 
we  had  a  proper  and  secure  place  for 
them."  All  with  whom  I  have  talked  have 
also  emphasized  the  advisability,  almost 
the  necessity,  of  keeping  all  books  on  the 
campus,  whether  in  departmental  libra- 
ries, laboratories  or  main  library,  under 
the  central  administration  and  the  super- 
vision of  the  librarian  of  the  university. 

8.  Opportunity  to  use  books  and  period- 
icals purchased  by  other  colleges  of  the 
university. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  books  and 
periodicals  purchased  especially  by  the 
College  of  Science  may  also  be  of  use  to 
the  Agricultural  experiment  station.  The 
agricultural  faculty  also  benefit  by  the  pe- 
riodicals, university  publications,  etc.,  re- 
ceived in  exchange  for  publications  of 
other  colleges  in  the  university. 

4.    Greater  educational  opportunities. 

The  agricultural  experiment  station, 
while  receiving  the  benefits  thus  enumer- 
ated from  its  close  connection  with  the 
university  library,  is  able  also  to  extend 
its  circle  of  influence  through  the  library, 
which  naturally  reaches  more  people  than 
the  station  could  by  itself.  Not  only  do 
the  students  and  faculty  of  the  other  col- 
leges of  the  university  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  use  the  agricultural  books,  but 
people  throughout  the  state  can  and  do 
borrow  them  from  the  library. 

Discussion  on  the  same  type  of  library 
administration  was  continued  in  a  paper 
prepared  by  Mrs.  IDA  A.  KIDDER,  libra- 
rian of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College 
library. 

She  said  in  part: 

Our  policy  of  one  central  library  was 
rather  thrust  upon  us  by  the  exigency  of 
our  situation  than  deliberately  chosen,  for 
we  began  with  a  single  librarian  and  one 
part  time  student  assistant,  but  after  four 
years'  experience  I  should  pursue  the  same 
general  course.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  in  libraries  growing  at  the  almost 
incredible  rate  of  many  of  our  western 
libraries,  one  must  have  principles  of  or- 


ganization    and     administration,     rather 
than  a  fixed  policy,  or  infiexible  plans. 

At  the  Oregon  agricultural  college  we 
have  the  advantage  of  having  all  our 
class  room  and  laboratory  buildings  lo- 
cated near  each  other. 

We  have  had  no  difficulty  or  complica- 
tion  as   to    funds,    since   nearly   all   our 
station  funds  have  been  used  for  experi- 
ments and  laboratory  equipment     At  first 
we  had  almost  no  college  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  books  and  periodicals,  hay- 
ing only  such  portion  of  the  general  equip- 
ment fund  as  could  be  spared  after  equip- 
ing  our  rapidly  growing  laboratories,  but 
at  the  last  session  of  our  legislature  the 
library  was  granted  a  fund  of  |16,000  for 
the  biennium  for  books,  periodicals  and 
binding,   and  of  the   Crop   Pest  fund  of 
115,000  a  year,  granted  for  investigation, 
ten  per  cent  could  be  spent  for  books  and 
periodicals.    This  has  been  used  and  the 
library  has  therefore  had  this  biennium, 
19,000  a  year.    Most  of  the  Crop  Pest  fund 
has  been  spent  for  books  directly  useful 
to  the  station  investigator.     Of  the  regu- 
lar college  library  fund,  the  station  depart- 
ments  have   received   their   share   along 
with  the  strictly  instructional  departments. 
The  library  fund   is  apportioned   by  the 
president  of  the  college,  after  consultation 
with  the  librarian,  the  basis  of  judgment 
being  the  need  of  the  department  together 
with  its  present  equipment     The  books 
purchased  from  station  funds  are  usually 
for  some   specific   investigation   and  are 
kept  in  the  laboratory  collection  of  the 
department  purchasing.    A  record  is  kept 
of  the  books  purchased  under  each  differ- 
ent fund. 

The  head  of  each  department  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  books  in  his  laboratory 
collection,  and  once  a  year  an  inventory  is 
taken.  In  our  general  catalog  we  have 
the  cards  of  every  book  kept  in  a  depart- 
ment stamped,  under  the  call  number,  with 
the  name  of  that  department;  thus  it  is 
possible  to  locate  from  the  catalog  all 
books  except  those  out  on  loan.  All  our 
freshmen  have  one  semester's  instruction 
in  the  use  of  the  library,  that  is,  one  lec- 
ture and  one  practical  problem  a  week. 
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with  one  college  credit  allowed.  During 
this  period  we  urge  the  students  to  feel 
at  liberty  to  go  to  any  laboratory  to  con- 
sult any  book  needed  for  their  work,  but 
with  all  the  encouragement  we  can  give 
them,  I  feel  convinced  that  the  books 
kept  in  the  laboratory  collections  do  not 
have  the  general  use  from  the  students 
which  they  would  have  if  they  were  lo- 
cated in  the  general  library. 

We  expect  soon  to  place  in  our  agricul- 
tural building  duplicate  catalogs  of  the 
publications  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  agriculture  and  of  the  state  ex- 
periment stations.  This  will  be  a  great 
accommodation  to  the  men  working  in 
the  station. 

We  keep  our  duplicate  reports  and  bul- 
letins arranged  so  that  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice any  duplicates  may  be  found.  We 
have  one  department  whose  work  it  is  to 
secure  and  care  for  the  continuations  of 
value  to  an  agricultural  college.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  our 
organization,  and  though  it  was  difficult 
to  give  the  service  for  such  a  definite  de- 
partment, from  our  small  library  force, 
it  seemed  imperative  and  has  proved  a 
wise  step.  The  reference  librarian  of  the 
college  does  the  reference  work  for  the 
station  as  far  as  called  upon.     She  bor- 


rows for  the  use  of  the  station  from  a 
number  of  other  libraries. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  problem  of 
administering  the  college  and  the  experi- 
ment station  library,  whether  separately 
or  combined  must  always  present  a  num- 
ber of  almost  insurmountable  difficulties; 
men  engaged  in  research  demand  all  ma- 
terial for  their  work  closely  and  imme- 
diately at  hand,  instructional  work  re- 
quires that  all  the  material  on  the  campus 
shall  be  easily  accessible  to  its  use.  To 
meet  these  so  often  conflicting  demands 
without  extravagant  duplication  requires 
of  the  librarian  a  broad-minded  impartial- 
ity of  Judgement 

The  next  topic  was  a  symposium  of 
recent  reference  books  and  new  periodicals 
of  special  interest  to  agricultural  libraries, 
which  was  treated  under  the  following 
heads:  (a)  New  periodicals,  by  B.  Lucy 
Ogden,  Library  of  Congress;  (b)  Agricul- 
tural reference  books,  by  Elizabeth  S.  In- 
gersoU,  of  Cornell  university  library,  and 
(c)  Reference  books  in  sciences  relating 
to  agriculture,  by  Emma  B.  Hawks,  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  agriculture  library. 

Miss  Claribel  R.  Bamett,  librarian  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  agriculture  library 
was  re-elected  chairman  for  the  coming 
year. 
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FIRST  SESSICX^ 
(Thursday,  June  27,  8:15  p.  m.) 

The  first  session  of  the  Catalog  section 
was  held  Thursday  evening,  June  27,  the 
chairman.  Miss  Laura  A.  Thompson,  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  presiding.  The 
reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
was  dispensed  with  and  they  stand  ap- 
proved as  printed. 

The  topic  of  the  evening,  "Subject  head- 
ings," was  introduced  in  a  paper  by  Miss 
MART  JOSEPHINE  BRIGGS,  cataloger  of 
the  Buffalo  public  library,  and  editor  of 
the  "A.  L.  A.  list  of  subject  headings."    In 


the  absence  of  Miss  Briggs,  this  paper  was 
read  by  Miss  Sula  Wagner,  of  the  St.  Louis 
public  library. 

THE  A.  L.  A.  LIST  OF  SUBJECT 
HEADINGS 

Every  cataloger,  at  least  at  the  begin- 
ning of  her  career,  has  an  ideal  of  the 
catalog  which  she  would  like  to  make: 
a  catalog  conforming  to  the  most  ap- 
proved rules,  accurate  in  bibliographical 
detail;  consistent  in  form,  in  method  of 
entry  and  in  arrangement 

She  realizes  from  the  first  that  the  task 
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of  achieving  this  ideal  will  be  difficult; 
she  soon  begins  to  fear  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible. After  perhaps  years  of  endeavor, 
she  questions  if  it  is  even  desirable. 

Absolute  consistency  in  the  matter  of 
author  entry  may  be  attained  by  strict 
adherence  to  the  A.  L.  A.  rules,  and  the 
divergences  from  these  rules  necessary 
to  adapt  them  to  the  varying  conditions 
of  public  circulating,  reference  and  uni- 
versity libraries  are  slight  and  unimpor- 
tant. But  who  can  frame  a  code  of  rules 
or  formulate  principles^  through  which 
consistency  in  subject  headings  may  be 
attained?  And  is  consistency  so  absolutely 
necessary  or  desirable?  Is  not  the  ideal 
catalog  the  one  which  is  best  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  majority  of  its  users; 
which  is  so  arranged  that  the  reader  can 
find  what  he  wants  in  the  shortest  possi- 
ble time,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  absolute 
consistency? 

When  the  work  of  revising  the  Subject 
headings  was  begun,  an  effort  was  made 
to  learn  the  wishes  of  all  interested  in  re- 
gard to  the  principles  upon  which  the  new 
edition  should  be  based. 

Many  of  you  remember  the  list  of  ques- 
tions that  was  published  in  the  Library 
Journal  and  in  Public  libraries.  Some 
of  you  sent  answers  to  those  questions. 
They  were  questions  of  scope,  of  princi- 
ple of  selection,  and  of  arrangement.  The 
answers  received  from  librarians,  catalog- 
ers  and  reference  workers,  the  opinions  of 
members  of  the  advisory  committee  upon 
these  and  other  problems,  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed by  library  workers  consulted  by 
Miss  Crawford  in  the  various  libraries 
which  she  visited,  the  suggestions  gleaned 
from  correspondence  with  other  library 
workers  and  with  experts  upon  various 
subjects,  were  all  carefully  noted  by  Miss 
Crawford,  and  in  some  instances  tabulated 
so  that  the  varying  opinions  could  be  seen 
at  a  glance.  These  notes,  together  with 
lists  of  headings  from  many  libraries,  large 
and  small,  made  up  the  material  from 
which  the  third  edition  of  the  Subject  head- 
ings was  compiled. 

The  most  casual  examination  of  this  ma- 


terial revealed  the  fact  that  while  on  some 
points  there  was  practical  unanimity  of 
opinion,  upon  others  there  was  the  great- 
est diversity. 

The  following  are  not  exact  quotations, 
as  I  no  longer  have  the  correspondence 
at  hand;  but  they  fairly  indicate  the  op- 
posing views  of  some  of  the  writers: 

"Expand  the  list  by  the  addition  of  neces- 
sary new  headings,  but  make  few  if  any 
changes.  The  A.  L.^A.  headings  are  in 
very  general  use,  and  the  possible  ad- 
vantage of  changes  would  not  compensate 
for  the  inconvenience  and  expense  of 
wholesale  alterations  in  existing  catalogs." 

"The  old  headings  are  antiquated.  Do 
not  hamper  libraries  yet  to  be  by  perpet- 
uating phraseology  that  no  longer  conforms 
to  modem  usage." 

"For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  adopt  the 
Library  of  Congress  headings,  even  if  not 
always  entirely  satisfactory  for  a  public 
library." 

"The  Library  of  Congress  headings  are 
not  at  all  adapted  for  use  in  popular  libra- 
ries.   Disregard  them." 

"The  public  library  is  for  the  plain  peo- 
ple,— ^use  headings  they  will  understand." 

"If  the  public  does  not  understand  scien- 
tifically accurate  headings  it  should  be 
taught.  Do  not  lower  the  standard  of 
scientific  cataloging." 

To  choose  headings  that  should  offend 
as  little  as  possible  these  widely  differing 
advisers,  to  steer  a  course  between  ultra- 
conservatism  and  iconoclastic  radicalism, 
was  the  difficult  task  that  confronted  me 
in  undertaking  the  compilation  of  the  new 
list  of  Subject  headings. 

A  special  effort  was  made  to  formulate 
a  principle  that  should  govern  the  choice 
of  adjective  phrase;  inversion;  or  noun, 
subdivided.  Is  it  better  to  enter  under 
Chemistry,  Physiological,  or  Physiological 
chemistry?  Under  Psychology,  Bkluca- 
tional,  or  Elducational  psychology?  Under 
Negro  suffrage  or  Negroes — Suffrage? 

A  strict  rule  for  this  sort  of  heading 
would  be  a  boon  to  catalogers,  but  surely 
not  to  the  users  of  the  catalog.  The  aver- 
age reader  does  not  reason  concerning  the 
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principles  upon  which  the  catalog  Ib  con- 
structed. The  fact  that  he  today  finds 
what  he  seeks  entered  under  Chemistry, 
Organic,  will  not  prevent  his  turning  to 
Blectrlc  engineering  rather  than  Engineer- 
ing, Electric,  tomorrow.  The  adoption  of 
either  form  of  entry  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  others  would  lead  to  absurdities.  Be- 
cause It  Is  satisfactory  to  subdivide  Rail- 
roads, would  It  be  desirable  to  abandon 
headings  beginning  Electric  and  substitute 
subdivisions  of  Electricity  for  Electric  con- 
ductors. Electric  lighting  and  Electric 
power?  Or  because  Botany,  Structural,  Is 
preferable  to  Structural  botany,  should  we 
use  Physics,  Agricultural,  Instead  of  Agri- 
cultural physics? 

In  the  end,  all  efforts  to  frame  the  de- 
sired rule  resolved  themselves  Into  some- 
thing like  this:  It  Is  necessary  to  use 
all  three  forms  of  heading;  noun  with  sub- 
division, adjective  phrase,  and  Inversion. 
Each  case  must  be  decided  upon  Its  own 
merits,  and  that  form  used  under  which 
it  is  believed  that  the  majority  of  read- 
ers will  look, — the  majority  of  readers  in 
each  particular  library,  be  it  understood. 
A  university  library  will  use  many  sub- 
divisions because  it  is  convenient  for  pro- 
fessors and  students  to  have  much  of  the 
material  brought  together  under  large  sub- 
jects. A  medical  library  will  use  few,  if 
any,  headings  beginning  Medical,  because 
Medical  is  understood. 

As  was  stated  in  the  Introduction,  no 
radical  changes  from  the  second  edition 
were  made  except  in  response  to  what 
seemed  to  be  a  very  general  demand. 
There  were  few  dissenting  votes  to  the 
proposition  to  abandon  the  headings  Arts, 
Pine,  and  Arts,  Useful.  The  majority  in 
favor  of  Government  instead  of  Political 
science  was  less  decisive,  but  still  a  ma- 
jority, and  the  confession  heard  more  than 
once,  "I  never  can  remember  the  difCerence 
between  political  science  and  political  econ- 
omy," was  a  straw  that  helped  to  turn  the 
scale.  Trade  union  is  no  longer  a  com- 
prehensive term  when  organizations  of 
teachers  and  of  others  outside  the  trades 
must  be  Included.     The  phrase  Domestic 


economy  is  being  superseded  in  recent 
books  by  Home  economics  or  by  Domestic 
science.  It  is  impossible  to  mention  the 
changes  in  detail  or  to  give  the  reasons 
for  each,  but  no  changes  were  made  with- 
out careful  consideration. 

Just  how  far  it  is  advisable  to  alter  ex- 
isting catalogs  in  order  to  conform  to  the 
new  headings  is  a  problem  that  each  cat- 
aloger  must  decide  for  herself.  If  in  your 
opinion  the  heading  already  in  use  is  better 
than  the  new  one  suggested,  by  all  means 
retain  it.  If,  while  admitting  a  slight  ad- 
vantage in  the  new  heading,  you  think 
that  the  gain  Is  not  sufliclent  to  justify  the 
labor  of  changing,  it  is  much  easier  to  al- 
ter your  copy  of  the  Subject  headings  than 
to  erase  or  re-write  catalog  cards.  But  if 
you  are  convinced  that  the  new  heading 
is  one  that  will  be  more  readily  found  by 
the  users  of  your  library,  and  by  the  desk 
attendants  who  have  not  catalog  training, 
then  make  the  change,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  considerable  time  and  labor.  And 
by  all  means  consult  the  attendants  in  the 
circulating  and  reference  departments  if 
in  doubt  as  to  the  advisability  of  making 
a  change.  They  know  how  books  are 
called  for.  They  know  how  they  them- 
selves look  for  them;  and  "see"  references 
are  irritating  when  there  is  a  line  of  im- 
patient borrowers  reaching  from  the  re- 
quest window  to  the  door. 

Such  changes  as  have  already  been  made 
in  the  catalog  of  the  Buffalo  public  library 
have  met  with  general  approval  from  the 
loan  desk.  Recitations  and  readings; 
Grammar,  English;  Spelling,  English;  Com 
Instead  of  Maize;  Humor  instead  of  Wit 
and  humor;  the  transfer  of  the  subhead- 
ing Best  books  from  Bibliography  to  Books 
and  reading;  and  the  removal  of  Immigra- 
tion from  under  country,  have  received 
especial  approbation.  The  necessity  for 
the  latter  change  was  made  apparent  when 
it  was  discovered  that  the  half  dozen  cards 
under  Immigration  were  so  soiled  as  to 
be  almost  illegible,  while  those  under  U.  S. 
Immigration  bore  no  evidence  of  use; 
either  because  the  "See  also"  reference 
had  been  overlooked,  or  because  readers 
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were  daunted  or  confused  by  the  complex 
arrangement  of  the  cards  under  United 
States. 

In  all  these  cases  the  new  heading  dif- 
fers from  both  the  old  A.  L.  A.  heading 
and  from  the  Library  of  Congress  head- 
ing. 

Starting  with  the  intention  of  retaining 
all  headings  upon  which  the  A.  L.  A.  list 
and  the  Library  of  Congress  were  agreed, 
I  soon  found  that  some  of  these  very 
headings  had  occasioned  the  greatest  dis- 
satisfaction. If  the  new  list  was  to  be 
acceptable  to  any  considerable  number  of 
those  who  had  taken  sufficient  interest  in 
the  subject  to  answer  Miss  Crawford's 
questions,  I  must  endeavor  to  get  closer  to 
the  point  of  view  of  the  users  of  the  cat- 
alog, rather  than  be  governed  by  theory 
or  established  precedent 

The  Library  of  Congress  headings  are 
admittedly  devised  to  meet  conditions  in 
the  Library  of  Congress, — certainly  very 
different  conditions  from  those  of  a  public 
library.  Moreover,  the  Library  of  Congress 
headings  have  been,  and  still  are,  in  a 
state  of  development.  Many  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  last  dozen  years,  and  as 
it  is  plainly  impracticable  to  reprint  imme- 
diately all  cards  bearing  a  discarded  head- 
ing, libraries  purchasing  cards  printed  sev- 
eral years  ago  will  often  find  headings  sug- 
gested that  are  no  Icmger  in  use  by  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Sometimes  cards  for 
two  editions  of  the  same  book  bear  alto- 
gether different  headings. 

The  varying  headings  adopted  by  the 
departmental  libraries,  whose  cards  are 
printed  and  issued  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, cause  still  further  apparent  incon- 
sistency. We  cannot  be  sure  that  any 
particular  heading  was  ever  approved  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  unless  the  card 
bears  the  Library  of  Congress  serial 
number.  The  Department  of  Education, 
for  example,  uses  Secondary  education  and 
Art  education,  while  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress uses  Education,  Secondary,  and  Art 
— Study  and  teaching.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  adopted  Botany,  Agri- 
cultural; Fruit  and  fruit  trees;  and  U.  S. 


— Forestry;  while  the  Library  of  Congress 
enters  the  same  material  under  Botany, 
Eksonomic;  Fruit  culture;  and  Forests  and 
forestry — U.  S.  Such  variations  make 
it  impossible  for  any  cataloger  using  the 
printed  cards  to  follow  blindly  the  head- 
ings suggested  thereon,  and  emphasise 
the  fact  that  no  list  of  headings  can  be 
satisfactory  to  all  kinds  of  libraries. 

Most  of  the  headings  for  the  new  A.  L. 
A.  list  were  decided  upon  before  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  began  to  issue  its  printed 
lists.  On  comparing  the  lists  first  received, 
I  found  cases  where  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress had  changed  its  practice,  and  as 
each  instalment  was  issued  I  made  changes 
in  the  manuscript  already  prepared,  in 
order  to  bring  the  two  lists  into  closer 
agreement  Doubtless  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  lists  yet  to  be  issued  there  will 
be  many  headings  different  from  those  in 
use  five  years  ago,  at  the  time  the  list 
which  was  my  guide  was  copied  from  the 
Library  of  Congress  catalog. 

Conformity  in  general  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  headings  was  my  aim,  and  in 
most  cases  of  doubt  the  usage  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  if  known,  was  the 
determining  factor  in  the  decision.  But 
when,  fortified  by  the  approval  of  such 
advisers  as  were  available,  including  in 
important  cases  the  member  of  the  Pub- 
lishing Board  who  is  now  president  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  I  was  con- 
vinced that  some  other  form  of  entry 
would  be  more  helpful  to  the  users  of  a 
public  library,  I  adopted  that  form,  even 
though  inconsistent — as  in  the  treatment 
of  English  language,— or  not  altogether 
accurate — as  in  the  substitution  of  Com 
and  Rubber  for  Maize  and  India-rubber.  I 
may  add  that  in  no  case  did  I  decide  in 
opposition  to  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  advisory  committee,  though  only  a 
few  specific  headings  were  submitted  to 
them. 

The  list,  being  prepared  for  moderately 
large  libraries,  contains  many  headings 
that  may  well  be  ignored  by  the  smaller 
libraries.  Not  only  are  most  of  the  sub- 
divisions   unnecessary,    but   so    also   are 
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many  dlBtinctlons  which  would  result  in 
separation  of  material  that  might  better 
be  kept  together  if  the  entries  are  few, 
such  as  Charity  organization,  Infants 
(Children  being  a  sufficient  entry).  Soil 
absorption.  Soil  moisture. 

The  list  is  not  intended  as  a  guide  to 
be  followed  blindly,  but  to  be  adapted  to 
individual  needs,  by  the  exercise  of  com- 
mon sense — ^perhaps  the  most  necessary 
part  of  a  cataloger's  equipment 

Consideration  of  cost  and  weight  of  the 
book  necessitated  limitation  of  the  scope. 
There  was  a  strong  plea  for  the  inclusion 
of  geographical  terms,  at  least  in  cases 
of  disputed  spelling.  A  list  of  such  names 
was  prepared  by  Miss  Crawford,  with  full 
references  and  definitions.  It  was  esti- 
mated  that  this  list  would  add  perhaps  one 
hundred  pages  to  the  book,  and  the  Pub- 
lishing Board  did  not  feel  that  it  was  ad- 
visable to  include  them.  Very  many  head- 
ings that  might  be  considered  as  falling 
within  the  scope  of  the  book  were  omitted 
because  their  use  would  be  infrequent, 
and  it  was  thought  better  that  the  occa- 
sional cataloger  should  write  these  head- 
ings on  the  blank  pages,  rather  than  that 
all  should  be  required  to  pay  for  an  un- 
necessarily long  and  correspondingly 
heavy  list 

Just  a  word  in  regard  to  the  actual 
amount  of  material  in  the  book.  The  state- 
ment of  the  Publishing  Board  that  the  third 
edition  contains  about  three  times  the  ma- 
terial in  the  second  edition  has  been  ques- 
tioned on  the  score  that  the  new  edition 
is  printed  on  one  side  of  the  leaf  only. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
only  the  printed  pages  are  numbered,  so 
that  the  list  of  headings  in  the  third  edi- 
tion occupies  897  pages,  double  column, 
while  the  second  edition  contained  but 
198  half  pages  and  12  full  pages.  That 
is,  the  printed  matter  in  the  third  edition 
occupies  nearly  four  times  the  space  filled 
in  the  second  edition.  Moreover,  the  type 
is  smaller,  so  that  the  new  page  contains 
twelve  lines  more  than  the  old  one.  There- 
fore^ allowing  for  the  blank  space  occa- 
sioned by  the  disparity  of  the  lists  of  "See 


also"  and  "Refer  from"  references,  it  is 
believed  that  the  estimate  of  three  times 
the  material  of  the  second  edition  is  con- 
servative. 

The  subject  was  continued  in  a  paper 
by  Miss  MARY  W.  MACNAIR,  of  the  li- 
brary of  Congress  on 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  C0NQRE88  LIST  OF 
SUBJECT  HEADINGS 
The  list  of  subject  headings  Issued  by 
the  Library  of  Congreta  is  used  also,  for 
reference  and  comparison,  by  many  other 
libraries  throughout  the  country.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  a  statement  in  regard 
to  the  purpose,  scope,  and  manner  of  print- 
ing of  the  list,  might  be  useful  to  the  li- 
brarians receiving  it,  and  possibly  valuable 
as  well  to  others  who  are  Interested  in  the 
undertaking,  and  who  may  be,  to  some  ex- 
tent unfamiliar  with  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress catalog. 

The  printing  of  the  list  of  subject  head- 
ings was  begun  in  the  summer  of  1909. 
Up  to  that  time,  the  second  edition  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  subject  headings  had  been  used 
as  a  basis  for  the  subjects  assigned  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  catalog.  But  so  many 
additions  and  alterations  had  been  made 
in  our  interleaved  copies  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
list  that  the  need  of  an  entirely  new  list 
of  headings  began  to  be  urgently  felt  al- 
though the  difficulty  had  been  partially 
obviated  by  the  printing  of  lists  of  addi- 
tions to  the  old  A.  L.  A.  list,  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  catalogers  at  the  Library  of 
Congress.  At  this  date  the  third  edition 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  list  was  already  in  prepara- 
tion, yet  it  was  considered  wiser  to  print 
a  list  of  the  Library  of  Congress  headings, 
rather  than  to  cooperate  in  the  A.  L.  A. 
undertaking,  as  the  headings  needed  in 
our  catalog  differed  to  such  an  extent 
from  those  required  for  the  average  public 
library. 

The  distribution  of  the  list  to  other  li- 
braries was  not  at  first  contemplated. 
The  printing  of  the  subject  headings  was 
undertaken  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
catalogers  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  and 
it  was  believed  that  if  supplied  to  other 
libraries  in  its  preliminary  form,  the  list 
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would  give  rise  to  many  queries  in  regard 
to  unavoidable  omissions  and  inconsisten- 
cies. It  had  not  progressed  far,  however, 
before  many  libraries  intimated  that  it 
would  be  useful  to  them  to  receive  the 
letters  as  they  were  issued,  and  when 
requests  became  too  urgent  for  refusal, 
it  was  decided  to  supply  copies  at  a  price 
insuring  that  only  those  libraries  should 
order  them  which  had  serious  use  for  them. 
It  was  considered  that  50  copies  for  dis- 
tribution outside  the  Library  of  Congress 
would  surely  be  sufficient,  but  it  turned 
out  that  the  estimate  was  too  small,  and, 
in  consequence,  there  has  had  to  be  much 
reprinting  of  the  early  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet The  edition  of  the  letter  P,  Just 
issued,  was  600  copies. 

The  scope  of  the  list  of  headings  is 
largely  inclusive  in  its  character,  covering 
subjects  in  all  branches  of  knowledge  as 
far  as  they  have  been  adopted  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  catalog.  The  names  of 
persons  and  places  are,  however,  omitted, 
also  names  of  societies,  institutions,  and 
bodies  of  various  kinds,  names  of  treaties 
and  conventions,  and  systematic  names  of 
genera  and  species  in  botany  and  zoology. 

The  classes  theology,  and  military  and 
naval  science  are  only  partially  represented 
in  the  list,  as  these  sections  are  not  yet 
recataloged.  The  classes  language,  litera- 
ture, and  philology,  which  are  now  in  the 
process  of  recataloging,  are  more  fully, 
but  not  yet  wholly,  represented.  In  the 
earlier  letters  of  the  alphabet,  few  head- 
ings in  law  were  introduced  (as  it  has 
only  been  during  the  past  few  months  that 
the  law  headings  have  been  systemat- 
ically considered),  but  they  are  now  in- 
cluded in  the  list,  and  many  of  those 
omitted  in  the  earlier  letters  are  being 
entered  in  the  lists  of  additions  to  the  sub- 
ject headings  issued  in  connection  with  the 
main  list. 

We  include  in  the  list  the  more  impor- 
tant subdivisions  under  a  subject.  These 
subdivisions  are  printed  in  italics,  and 
separated  from  the  main  subject  by  a  dash. 
One  point  to  which  I  would  especially  call 
the  attention  of  librarians  using  the  list 


is  that  ordinarily  only  those  subdivisions 
are  printed  under  a  subject  which  are  dis- 
tinctive, or  peculiar  to  that  subject  Gen- 
eral form  subdivisions,  such  as  Directories, 
Periodicals,  Societies,  etc.,  which  may 
properly  be  used  under  any  subject  re- 
quiring them,  are,  as  a  rule,  omitted  from 
the  list.  (A  list  of  these  form  subdi- 
visions  can  be  found  on  p.  19  of  the 
"Preliminary  list  of  subject  subdivisions," 
issued  by  the  library  in  1910.)  Under 
names  of  countries  only  the  history  sub- 
divisions are  included. 

Turning  now  from  the  consideration  of 
the  subdivisions,  a  few  words  may  be 
useful  in  regard  to  the  cross-references 
from  subject  headings  to  related  subjects. 
In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  references 
are  made  from  the  more  inclusive  to  the 
smaller  subjects,  and  not  ordinarily  back 
from  smaller  to  larger.  We  should  refer 
from  Grain  to  Maize  and  Rye,  but  not  from 
Maize  and  Rye  back  again  to  Grain.  Where 
practicable,  references  are  made  from  the 
most  inclusive  to  somewhat  more  limited 
subjects,  and  from  these  latter  to  sub- 
jects still  more  specific,  rather  than  from 
the  inclusive  to  the  specific  subjects.  We 
refer  from  Art  to  Engraving,  from  Bngrav- 
ing  to  Stipple-engraving,  not  directly  from 
Art  to  Stipple-engraving.  These  general 
principles  have  been  departed  from  where 
it  has  seemed  expedient,  the  desire  being 
to  render  the  list  useful  and  practical, 
rather  than  to  make  it  adhere  too  strictly 
to  rigid  rules  of  procedure. 

The  seeming  incompleteness  of  refer- 
ences from  many  subjects,  references 
which  obviously  are  needed  to  round 
out  the  various  aspects  of  subjects  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  certain  headings  are 
not  as  yet  introduced  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  catalog.  We  have  been  very 
conservative  about  introducing  new  head- 
ings until  called  for  by  the  books  in  hand. 
Judging  that  the  headings  should  be  made 
to  conform  to  the  literature,  rather  than 
the  literature  to  the  headings. 

The  printing  of  a  subject  in  antique  type 
Indicates  that  in  the  library  catalog,  the 
subject  has  country  subdivision,  as  in  Edu- 
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cation.  Labor  and  laboring  classeB,  Insur- 
ance, etc.  It  may  be  helpful  to  add  here 
that  the  country  is  subordinated  to  the 
subject  in  our  catalog,  when  it  seems  de- 
sirable to  keep  the  material  on  a  topic 
together,  rather  than  to  distribute  it  un- 
der the  country  headings.  This  includes 
many  subjects  in  technology,  science,  art, 
and  the  social  sciences. 

The  numbers  which  follow  the  subject 
headings  indicate  where  the  material  deal- 
ing with  those  subjects  is  classified  in 
the  Library  of  Congress.  The  explanatory 
words  following  these  numbers  serve 
merely  to  guide  those  interested  in  the 
classification  scheme.  They  are  in  dif- 
ferent form  from  the  subject  headings, 
and  should  not  be  confused  with  them. 
In  the  matter  of  hyphens,  the  Century 
dictionary  has  been  used  as  an  authority. 

At  the  present  time  the  list  of  headings 
has  been  completed  through  the  letter  P. 
Q  and  R  are  now  ready  for  the  press,  and 
will  probably  be  issued  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks.  The  editor  of  the  list  some- 
times feels  it  to  be  a  cause  for  gratitude 
that  the  English  alphabet  is  composed  of 
only  26  letters.  Should  it  contain  as  many 
letters  as  some  other  alphabets,  the  San- 
skrit for  example,  the  day  of  completion 
of  the  list  might  indeed  be  far  away. 

A  few  words  in  regard  to  the  printing 
of  the  lists  known  as  "Additions  and  cor- 
rections" will,  I  think,  be  needed  for  a 
full  understanding  of  the  subject  headings. 
I  have  already  spoken  of  the  lists  of  ad- 
ditions issued  in  connection  with  the  old 
A.  L.  A.  list,  before  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress list  of  headings  began  to  be  printed. 
When  letter  A  of  our  new  list  was  ready 
for  press,  there  had  been  four  of  these 
lists  issued,  the  additions  being  cumulated 
in  each  successive  number.  The  correc- 
tions in  the  lists  appeared  but  once,  and 
were  carried  over  by  the  catalogers  to 
copies  of  the  A.  L.  A.  list.  The  headings 
in  these  early  supplementary  lists  have, 
of  course,  been  incorporated  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  list,  as  far  as  the  letters  have 
been  printed. 
Even    after  the   new   list   was   begun. 


it  was  found  impossible  to  dispense  with 
the  "Additions  and  corrections"  lists,  as 
the  library  catalog  grew  and  expanded. 
We  have  continued  to  issue  them  from 
time  to  time,  as  occasion  has  demanded, 
and  have  included  in  them  new  headings 
in  the  section  of  the  alphabet  not  yet 
printed,  as  well  as  additions  to  the  letters 
which  have  already  appeared  in  print. 

Each  "Additions  and  corrections"  list  is 
cumulative,  as  far  as  the  additions  are 
concerned,  so  that  a  library  possessing  the 
main  list  and  the  latest  supplementary  list 
has  a  complete  record  of  all  the  Library 
of  Congress  headings  which  have  been 
printed.  As  was  the  case  in  the  lists  sup- 
plementary to  the  A.  L.  A.  headings,  the 
corrections  noted  appear  but  once,  and 
should  be  carried  over  by  catalogers  to 
the  main  list  of  subject  headings. 

The  classification  numbers,  and  cross 
references  to  related  subjects,  known  as 
the  "See  also"  references,  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  supplementary  lists.  Direct 
"See"  references  from  one  subject  to  an- 
other, or  from  one  form  of  name  to  an- 
other, are,  however,  usually  included,  that 
the  cataloger  may  avoid  the  pitfalls  lurk- 
ing for  the  unwary. 

Including  the  early  supplementary  lists, 
there  have  been,  up  to  the  present  time, 
eight  lists  of  "Additions  and  corrections" 
issued,  and  number  9  is  ready  for  the  press. 
Having  now  touched  upon  some  general 
features  in  regard  to  the  issuing  of  the  list 
of  subject  headings,  with  its  supplement- 
ary lists,  I  will  conclude  with  a  word  as  to 
a  later  and  fuller  edition.  The  list  now 
being  issued  is  a  preliminary  list,  printed 
as  manuscript,  and,  to  some  extent,  ex- 
perimental in  its  nature.  While  it  is  be- 
ing made  as  complete  and  inclusive  as 
present  conditions  seem  to  warrant,  the 
intention  has  been  to  reissue  it  later  in 
book  form,  wider  in  its  scope  and  more 
inclusive  in  its  references.  Concerning 
the  date  of  issue  of  the  fuller  edition, 
should  this  desired  consummation  be 
brought  about,  it  is  impossible  at  this  time 
to  make  a  statement.  Probably  it  will 
be  best  to  wait  until  the  remaining  classes 
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of  books  in  the  library  are  reclasaifled  and 
recataloged,  before  any  definite  declaion 
as  to  date  is  reached. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  next  edi- 
tion of  the  list  might  be  put  into  loose-leaf 
form,  with  a  view  to  keeping  it  to  date 
by  inserting  new  leaves,  when  necessary, 
in  place  of  old  ones.  Experiments  may  be 
tried  along  this  line,  and  the  relative  mer- 
its of  the  various  loose-leaf  binders  in- 
vestigated. The  advocate  of  this  plan  sug- 
gests that  the  linotype  slugs  be  kept  stand- 
ing, and  that  once  a  month  the  sheets  on 
which  changes  have  been  made  be  re* 
printed,  and  distributed  to  the  catalogers 
at  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  to  sub- 
scribers to  the  list 

The  subject  matter  of  a  later  list  would 
doubtless  agree  with  the  present  list  in 
general  features,  but  some  minor  changes 
might  be  found  to  be  desirable.  One  point 
to  which  our  attention  has  been  called  is 
the  possible  advantage  of  entering  sub- 
jects in  zoology  and  botany  in  the  plural 
form  rather  than  in  the  singular,  as  most 
of  them  have  been  entered  in  the  present 
list  Another  matter  which  merits  con- 
sideration is  the  substitution  of  subdi- 
vided headings  for  the  inverted  forms  now 
in  use  in  certain  classes  of  subjects,  as 
in  the  headings  Oxygen,  Physiological  ef- 
fect of,  and  Man,  Origin  of.  Some  other 
questions  to  be  considered  are  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  distin- 
guish in  the  list  those  subjects  which  are 
divided  by  country  and  then  by  city,  from 
the  subjects  which  have  direct  local  sub- 
division; whether  certain  classes  of  head- 
ings now  included  could  be  advantageously 
dispensed  with;  and  whether  the  main  sub- 
divisions of  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms are  a  valuable  feature  of  the  list 

Doubtless  other  matters  will  suggest 
themselves  for  consideration  as  time  goes 
on,  and  we  shall  hope  eventually  to  pub- 
lish a  list  which  may  commend  itself  as  a 
valuable  tool  to  library  workers.  Borrow- 
ing the  words  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Cutter 
in  the  preface  to  his  "Rules  for  a  diction- 
ary catalogue"  we  may  say  with  him: 
'It  la  to  be  expected  that  a  first  attempt 
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will  be  incomi^ete,  and  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  librarians  f6r  criticisms,  objections,  or 
new  problems,  with  or  without  solutions." 
It  had  been  hoped  that  Mr.  J.  C.  M.  Han- 
son would  personally  supplement  this  pa- 
per by  an  informal  account  of  the  early 
practice  and  experimentation  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  In  his  unavoidable 
absence,  brief  extracts  from  a  personal 
letter  were  read  by  Miss  Thompson,  who 
then  called  upon  DR.  B.  C.  RICHARDSON, 
librarian  of  Princeton  university,  to  open 
the  discussion  with  some  previously  pre- 
pared notes  on 

FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  OF 
CATALOQINQ 

This  discussion  by  the  direction  of 
proper  authority  is  a  discussion  of  the 
alphabetic  subject  catalog  as  suggested 
by  the  A.  L.  A.  and  Library  of  Congress 
subject  heads.  It  is  confined  to  general 
principles  and  general  principles,  of  course, 
always  have  exceptions.  This  discussion 
is,  however,  free  in  considering  these  so 
far  as  it  pleases. 

Some  of  the  fundamental  principles  may 
seem  more  like  rules  than  principles  at 
first  sight  but  it  is  believed  that  they  are 
all  well  principled.  However,  it  is  not 
pretended  that  they  are  all  the  principles 
in  sight;  quite  the  contrary,  there  is  quite 
a  pocket-full  of  these  left  each  with  the 
memorandum  of  some  principle,  big  or 
little,  and  there  are  but  twenty-one  here 
enumerated.  This  being  a  discussioii 
rather  than  a  systematic  paper  properly 
refers  to  matters  of  recent  personal  ex- 
perience. Since  the  first  page  of  the  new 
subject  index  contains  subjects  down  to 
the  name  "Absolute,"  there  has  been  drawn 
a  synopsis  of  all  the  subject  headings 
used  by  the  A.  L.  A.,  Library  of  Congress, 
Harvard,  Sydney,  Princeton  and  the  in- 
dexes of  the  Expansive  Classification  and 
Decimal  Classification. 

This  will  illustrate  the  variety  of  usages 
which  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  attempt- 
ing to  systematize  this  matter  so  as  to 
get  uniformity  and  may  be  regarded  as 
illustrations  of  the  principles  enumerated. 
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1.  A  catalog  is  a  name  list  of  concrete 
or  specific  objects  as  distinguished  from 
classes  of  objects;  a  list  of  plants  in  a 
botanical  garden,  of  mineral  specimens  in 
a  mnseum  or  books  in  a  library,  but  a 
list  of  kinds  of  plants,  minerals  or  books 
apart  from  concrete  specimens  is  not.  In 
the  case  of  books  such  a  list  is  a  biblio- 
graphy. The  book  catalog  is  a  directory 
or  guide  book  to  certain  concrete  books, 
the  bibliography  is  a  list  of  books  in  the 
abstract,  applying  equally  whether  its 
books  exist  in  one  place  or  another,  or 
eyen  if  they  no  longer  exist  at  all. 

2.  A  library  catalog  is  a  directory  or 
guide  book  to  books  for  use.  The  imme- 
diate object  to  publishers,  new  book  deal- 
ers, book  auctioneers  or  antiquarians  is 
sale,  the  object  to  the  librarian  is  use. 
This  difference  affects  both  the  form  of 
the  catalog  and  the  description  of  the 
books. 

3.  Library  catalogs  in  turn  may  be  dis- 
tinguished into  catalogs  for  the  adminis- 
tration (which  include  chiefly  accession 
catalog  and  the  shelf  list)  and  those  for 
direct  use  of  readers  (which  include  au- 
thor, subject,  title,  imprint,  etc.,  catalogs) 
— the  special  use  in  every  case  modify- 
ing the  form  of  the  catalog. 

4.  Catalogs  for  readers  differ  accord- 
ing to  the  two  needs  of  readers  which  the 
catalogs  try  to  meet  These  needs  are 
(1)  To  find  a  giyen  book;  (2)  to  find  a 
book  or  group  of  books  of  a  given  char- 
acter. It  is  not  quite  exact  to  say  under 
this  second  head,  that  the  object  is  to 
find  information  on  a  given  subject  or 
topic,  for  it  may  be  that  the  object  is  to 
find  special  forms  such  as  incunabula  or 
Venetian  imprints,  association  books,  fic- 
tion, poetry,  drama,  essays,  orations,  bal- 
lads, encyclopedias,  dictionaries,  period- 
icals, classes  of  rarities,  books  on  vellum, 
etc. 

6.  The  prime  object  of  a  library  catap 
log  or  directory  to  books  for  use  resolves 
itself  into  a  matter  of  the  economy  of 
time  and  of  attention.  Where  there  are 
only  two  or  three  books  in  a  man's  library 
there  is  obviously  little  need  of  catalog. 


As  soon  as  there  are  many  the  guide  book 
is  needed.  Whether,  therefore,  the  cata- 
log is  author  or  subject,  the  controlling 
thought  in  its  making  is  the  economy  of 
attention  of  the  user. 

6.  The  alphabetic  order  is  on  the  whole 
the  quickest  reference  order.  The  eco- 
nomic solution  for  these  two  needs  proves, 
therefore,  to  be,  the  two  alphabetical  cat- 
alogs (1)  the  author  and  title  catalog,  (2) 
the  alphabetical  subject  catalog.  Title  cat- 
alogs and  the  like  are  simply  supplement- 
ary practical  devices  to  aid  inexperienced 
or  forgetful  readers. 

The  author  and  title  catalog  is  distin- 
guished from  the  author  and  eatch-word 
catalog  by  the  entry  of  anonymous  titles 
under  the  first  word  rather  than  under  the 
most  significant  word. 

6b.  Following  a  natural  evolution,  the 
systematic  library  catalog  and  the  alpha- 
betical classed  catalog  are  practically  ex- 
tinct species,  overwhelmed  in  the  strug- 
gle for  existence  by  the  alphabetical  sub- 
ject catalog's  quick  and  ready  reference. 
This  economy  is,  to  be  sure,  effected  for 
the  average  use,  at  a  very  great  expense 
to  the  use  of  a  good  many  readers  who 
wish  to  consider  all  related  aspects  of  a 
topic,  but  with  the  growing  habit  of  clas- 
sification of  libraries,  there  is  in  fact  a 
handy  substitute,  for  these  readers,  in  the 
classification,  its  index,  and  the  shelf  list 
The  alphabet  subject  catalog  has  thus  be- 
come the  recognized  sole  form  of  subject 
catalog  for  users  in  general. 

7.  The  nature  and  origin  of  the  alpha- 
betical subject  catalog  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  alphabetical  encyclopedia,  the  al- 
phabetical index  to  books  and  alphabetical 
index  to  a  system  of  classification.  Its 
rules  and  applications  may,  therefore,  be 
guided  by  experience  and  practice  in  these 
three  fields  as  well  as  direct  experience 
in  the  alphabetical  subject  catalog. 

8.  Habit  being  a  chief  factor  in  quick 
reference,  it  is  important  that  the  name  of 
the  subject  should  be  that  of  common 
usage.  By  this  is  not  meant  necessarily  the 
use  of  the  common  people,  but  the  form 
generally  used  in  book  indexes,  encydope- 
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dies,  and  library  clasBiflcations.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  desired  that  all  encyclopedias, 
classifications,  indexes  and  alphabetical 
subject  catalogs  should  use  Just  the  same 
terms — the  same  form  among  synonyms, 
the  same  practice  as  to  singular  or  plural, 
adjectives  or  substantive  entry. 

9.  At  least  the  names  of  the  subjects 
in  the  alphabetical  subject  catalog  should 
be  idenUoal  with  those  of  the  alphabetical 
index  to  the  systematic  catalog  if  there  is 
any  or  the  daaslflcation  of  its  own  library. 

10.  Whalever  names  are  used  must  be 
cleariy  defined.  This  is  the  first  princi- 
ple of  sulijeot  cataloging,  whether  the  ar- 
rangement is  alphabetical  or  systematic, 
that  the  subject  word  shall  be  so  clearly 
defined  that  there  is  no  mistaking  what 
is  to  go  under  it  It  is  hard  to  lay  too 
much  stress  on  this  matter.  It  is  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  subject  cataloging  of 
every  sort,  besides  which  even  uniform 
names  and  the  question  of  arrangement 
are  quite  secondary. 

11.  In  choosing  the  names  for  classes, 
the  most  specific  should  be  used.  This  is 
a  very  important  aid  indeed  to  clear  defi- 
nition. The  only  objection  is  the  split- 
ting of  kindred  subjects — ^the  same  idea 
which  leads  to  the  alphabetical  classed  or 
systematic  catalog. 

Many  cautions  are  issued  warning 
against  being  too  specific — some  well 
founded,  but  the  danger  lies  almost  wholly 
in  the  other  direction.  There  may  be  a 
limit  but  the  principle  is  one  of  the  clear- 
est and  most  important  in  the  whole  mat- 
ter and  even  the  encyclopedias — even  the 
Britannica  itself — ^are  getting  further  and 
further  away  from  the  old  Britannica  type. 

12.  The  names  of  subjects  so  far  as 
they  are  identical  with  author  catalog  en- 
tries should  be  determined  by  the  same 
rules  as  in  the  author  catalog.  This  is 
another  important  aid  to  uniform  names 
which  should  be  strictly  insisted  on. 

13.  The  alphabetical  subject  catalog 
should  have  a  classed  index,  as  the  classed 
catalog  or  the  shelf  list  must  have  an  al- 
phabetical index.  Note  that  the  index 
to  the  new  Britannica  by  its  alphabetical 


index  recognizes  itself  as  an  alphabetical 
classed  encyclopedia  rather  than  an  alpha- 
betical subject  encyclopedia.  Note  also 
that  it  has  the  systematic  index — ^the  idea 
which  in  the  end  must  be  applied  to  every 
alphabetical  subject  catalog  and  which 
will  be  fully  served  automatically  if  the 
names  of  the  classification  index  are  iden- 
tical with  the  subject  headings  and  the 
class  number  attached  to  each  of  the  sub- 
ject catalog  headings. 

14.  Sub-headings  and  sub-sub-headings 
should  be  alphabetically  arranged.  They 
should  not  be  systematic  or  chronological. 

15.  Sub-headings  should  be  chosen  by 
the  same  rules  and  principles  as  main 
headings  and  thus  make  a  duplicate  list 
There  may  be  practical  limits  to  this  but 
principle  is  clear. 

16.  The  arrangements  of  titles  under 
main  subject  or  sub-heading^  need  not 
be  alphabetical.  Much  is  to  be  said  for 
the  chronological  order  of  authorship  or 
publication,  but  almost  the  only  use  for 
alphabetical  arrangement  by  authors  un- 
der heading  is  a  poor  duplication  of  author 
catalog  use.  It  might  be  a  real  advantage 
to  break  the  bad  habit  of  using  subject 
catalog  for  author  purposes  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  chronological  arrangement 
of  titles  in  the  vast  number  of  cases  would 
save  turning  all  the  cards  as  required  in 
the  alphabetical  order.  Nevertheless  the 
alphabetical  is  now  the  common  method. 

17.  Complex  books  may  be  analyzed  f6r 
the  subject  catalog.  This  is  the  distinc- 
tive advantage  of  the  subject  catalog  over 
the  shelf  list  that  it  can  put  different  arti- 
cles in  the  same  volume  or  various  sub- 
jects involved  in  one  title  under  all  their 
effective  headings.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  this  principle  must  be  limited — to  ap- 
ply in  a  wooden  way  would  involve  all 
periodicals  and  essays,  a  rock  on  which 
more  than  one  attempt  at  subject  catalog- 
ing has  been  wrecked. 

18.  The  subject  catalog  should  not  be 
overloaded  with  references.  The  princi- 
ple of  economy  of  attention  requires  this- 
Few  things  are  more  aggravating  in  work- 
ing under  subjects  than  to  have  to  finger 
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over  a  large  number  of  irreleyant  cards. 
Some  of  the  remedies  for  this  are  sub- 
division, the  arrangement  in  chronological 
order  of  publication  as  above  suggested, 
limiting  analysis  by  excluding  all  works 
analyzed  in  accessible  indexes  and,  where 
there  is  more  than  one  edition  of  the  same 
work,  indicating  one  only  and  referring 
to  the  author  catalog  for  the  others. 

19.  The  card  should  not  be  overloaded 
with  details.  The  principle  of  economy  of 
attention  involves  reducing  the  amount  of 
material  in  a  title  to  its  lowest  terms 
(whether  on  card  or  printed  book)  a  mat- 
ter greatly  helped  by  typographical  dis- 
tinctions or  corresponding  distinction  in 
the  breaking  of  written  lines,  the  location 
of  certain  details  on  certain  lines  or  cer- 
tain fixed  places  on  the  card,  the  use  of 
red  ink,  underscoring,  and  similar  details 
enabling  the  user  to  get  the  essential  facts 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  work  and  its 
location  in  the  building  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

20.  The  indications  on  the  cards  of 
either  catalog  should  be  as  brief  as  may 
consist  with  clearness  and  so  displayed 
on  the  card  as  to  catch  the  eye  quickly. 

21.  Subject  cataloging  is  a  practical  art, 
not  a  science.  Names  will  be  changed 
from  time  to  time  and  a  part  of  the  art 
is  therefore  to  develop  a  method  of  record 
on  cards  which  shall  cost  the  least  possible 
effort  for  making  changes. 

Dr.  O.  B.  Wire,  of  Worcester,  continued 
the  discussion  of  subject  headings,  with 
special  reference  to  medical  headings  in 
the  third  edition  of  the  A.  L.  A.  L4st  of 
subject  headings. 

Dr.  Wire  said  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
medical  and  surgical  terms  had  led  the 
compilers  of  nearly  all  the  library  cata- 
logs into  using  erroneous  headings, 
"Sees"  and  "See  alsos"  and  that  these  er- 
rors had  been  continued  in  the  third  edi- 
tion of  A.  L.  A.  subject  headings. 

A  cataloger  of  good  preliminary  educa- 
tion, with  experience  gained  in  a  large  li- 
brary, and  with  the  opportunities  to  be 
found  in  a  large  library,  college,  reference 
or  circulating,  of  consulting  books,  or  peo- 


ple or  both,  can  in  time  produce  a  fairly 
logical  system  of  "Sees  alsos"  and  "Sees," 
and  subject  headings  in  almost  any  sub- 
ject except  medicine. 

Among  the  changes  suggested  by  Dr. 
Wire  are  the  following: 

Abdomen.  The  rational  references  and 
cross  references  are: 

See  also,  Intestines,  Viscera. 

Cross  reference  should  be  simply  Vis- 
cera. 

Anatomy.  Why  refer  to  Qlands  and  not 
to  Liver,  the  biggest  gland  in  the  body? 
Why  to  Chest  and  not  to  Lungs?  Autopsy 
should  not  be  referred  to;  that  reference 
should  come  from  Pathology. 

Appendicitis.  This  is  a  surgical  disease 
and  should  be  put  under  Surgery,  Prac- 
tice of,  instead  of  Medicine,  Practice  of. 

Contagion  and  contagious  diseases. 
Contagion  and  Infection  seem  to  be  con- 
fused. We  are  referred  from  Infection  to 
Contagion  as  if  they  were  synonomous 
terms. 

Homeopathy.  "See  also  Medicine" 
should  be  used  for  polemical  treatises 
only.  These  headings  show  a  bias  against 
Homeopathy  which  is  common  in  some 
classifications. 

Hygiene.  Has  54  "See  alsos,"  most  of 
which  are  fair  but  one-half  of  them  could 
be  omitted  to  the  bettering  and  clearing 
of  the  list. 

Hygiene,  Public.  This  is  better  on  the 
whole  than  Hygiene  (plain),  more  con- 
sistent and  logical  in  their  references  and 
cross  references,  thus  confirming  our  con- 
tention that  it  is  from  lack  of  medical  and 
surgical  knowledge  that  these  lapses  oc- 
cur. 

Medicine.  I  should  omit  the  following 
special  headings,  leaving  only  the  general: 
Allopathy;  Anatomy;  Anaesthetics;  An- 
tiseptics; Autopsy;  Bacteriology;  Den- 
tistry; Diagnosis;  Histology;  Homeop- 
athy; Hospitals;  Inoculation;  Narcotics; 
Pathology;  Pharmacy;  Physiology;  Stim- 
ulants; Surgery;  Therapeutics;  Vaccina- 
tion. 

From  Medicine,  Practice  of,  I  should 
omit  all  the  surgical  headings  as  follows: 
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Appendicitis;  Bones,  Diseases;  Cancer; 
ESrysipelas;  Eye,  Diseases  and  Defects; 
Obstetrics;    Surgery;   Tumors. 

Dr.  Wire  recommended  that  a  medical 
mind  with  suitable  library  training  should 
have  been  consulted  about  these  headings 
before  a  final  printing. 

Miss  Anna  M.  Monrad,  of  Tale  uniyer- 
sity  library,  outlined  the  principles  and 
scheme  of  subject  headings  for  philology 
and  literature  applied  in  the  catalog  of 
Yale  university  library. 

SECOND  SESSION 
(Friday,  June  28,  8:15  p.  m.) 

The  second  session  of  the  Catalog 
section  was  held  in  the  ballroom  of  the 
Chateau  Laurier  on  the  evening  of  Fri- 
day, June  28,  Miss  Thompson  presiding. 

Mr.  Keogh,  Miss  Van  Valkenburgh  and 
Miss  Mann  were  appointed  by  the  chair- 
man as  nominating  committee. 

The  first  paper  was  by  Miss  ONO 
MART  IMHOFF  of  the  Wisconsin  legisla- 
tive reference  library,  on 

CATALOGING    IN     LEGISLATIVE 
REFERENCE    WORK 

The  state  which  studies  the  laws  and 
experience  of  other  states  and  countries 
in  order  to  bring  to  its  own  statute  books 
the  best  features  of  each,  combined  with 
the  results  of  original  work,  confronts  a 
problem  of  no  small  dimensions.  The 
mass  of  laws  put  forth  by  the  forty-eight 
states  of  this  country  is  so  overwhelming 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  one 
man  thoroughly  to  comprehend  their  mer- 
its and  disadvantages.  The  legislative 
reference  library,  therefore,  must  be  of 
service  in  helping  to  select  that  which  is 
worthy  of  imitation,  at  the  same  time  dis- 
carding the  impractical  features. 

The  reasons  for  the  success  or  failure 
of  such  laws,  and  the  differences  in 
economic  or  local  conditions  in  two  com- 
munities must  always  receive  serious  con- 
sideration by  those  who  are  endeavoring 
to  meet  the  advancing  economic  demands 
for  properly  constructed  and  better  laws. 


The  comparative  element  of  this  vast  ac- 
cumulation of  material  must  alwajrs  be 
remembered,  not  only  in  the  care,  but  also 
in  the  gathering  of  material,  if  the  library 
is  to  serve  its  highest  purpose. 

Because  of  this  and  other  well  known 
characteristics  of  a  library  of  this  type, 
the  demands  are  of  a  peculiar  nature  and 
cannot  be   met  by  the  ordinary  library 
material    treated    in    the    usual    library 
method.     It  is  more  or  less  of  a  quasi- 
library,  requiring  an  adaptation  of  library 
processes  to  a  combination  of  office  and 
library  work.    As  a  result  of  this  differ- 
ence, the  general  library  rules  for  catalog- 
ing must  be  decidedly  modified.     One  is 
Justified   in  making  the  catalog  of  such 
a  library  a  law  unto  itself,  for  each  and 
every  one  of  its  class  has  its  own  partic- 
ular  problems,    environment   and   limita- 
tions, which  will  probably  be  met  in  its 
own  particular  way. 

Since  the  problem  becomes  so  largely 
one  of  individuality  and  circumstances,  it 
might  be  well  to  consider  for  a  moment 
some  of  the  essential  differences  in  pur- 
pose and  treatment  of  material,  and  to 
realize  the  desirable  points  to  be  attained 
as  well  as  the  non-essentials,  or  things 
actually  to  be  avoided. 

The  processes  and  methods  of  this  kind 
of  a  library  must  in  their  nature  be  con- 
ducive to  rapidity  and  conciseness  of  serv- 
ice.    Time  saving  devices  are  unusually 
important,  not  only  in  the  acquisition  of 
material  and  the  actual  technical  work, 
but   in    the   delivery   of   material.     The 
speedy  availability   of  the  most   serious 
treatises  on  the  most  profound  subjects 
is    absolutely    necessary.      Between    ses- 
sions many,  many  hours  of  the  most  ear- 
nest and  serious  efforts  must  be  spent  in 
investigation,     study     and     research    in 
order  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  heavy  re- 
search work  as  much  as  possible  during 
the  session. 

The  library  deals  with  business  men 
who  are  seeking  an  answer  to  some  spe- 
cial need.  They  have  a  definite  reason 
for  seeking  the  information  and  a  definite 
point  of  view  and  they  expect  the  library 
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to  answer  their  questions  in  a  business- 
like manner.  Too  much  emphasis  cannot 
be  placed  upon  effieienoy  of  service  as 
shown  through  rapidity  of  service.  The 
legislator  is  a  busy  man  and  any  time 
saved  through  devices  which  quicken  de- 
livery of  material,  or  shorten  the  time 
devoted  by  the  patron  himself,  Ib  well 
worth  while.  If  two  hours  is  necessary 
on  the  part  of  the  library  worker  between 
sessions  to  put  material  into  such  shape 
that  it  may  be  delivered  ten  minutes 
sooner  during  the  legislative  session,  it 
should  be  given  cheerfully. 

Condensations,  digests,  and  briefs  may 
be  prepared  during  the  interval  between 
sessions  which  will  save  hours  of  time 
during  the  actual  high  pressure  season 
of  the  session  itself.  Any  sort  of  short- 
out  brought  about  by  analyticals,  or  any 
other  devices  known  to  the  cataloger, 
should  be  used.  Shrewdness  of  judgment 
and  a  general  discrimination  as  to  what 
is  really  valuable  is  not  only  highly  de- 
sirable but  absolutely  essential. 

Since  time  is  such  an  important  ele- 
ment, it  might  be  well  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  the  legislative  reference 
library  may  be  adequately  maintained 
without  many  of  the  records  which  are 
favored  in  libraries  in  general.  Do  away 
with  as  much  "red  tape"  as  possible. 
Simplicity  of  material,  simplicity  in  serv- 
ice, simplicity  in  the  whole  department 
Is  to  be  commended  above  almost  any 
other  one  characteristic.  Among  those 
records  which  can  be  abandoned  with 
perfect  propriety  in  such  a  department, 
are  the  accession  book,  gift  book  and 
withdrawal  book.  So  much  of  the  mate- 
rial is  ephemeral  in  its  value  that  the  cost 
of  maintenance  outweighs  the  value  re- 
ceived in  actual  results.  The  serial  list 
may  be  exceedingly  simple.  Records  of 
the  number  of  books  cataloged,  or  circu- 
lation statistics  are  of  very  doubtful  value 
in  this  work. 

Since  the  loss  of  material  is  inevitably 
rather  large,  an  inventory  is  almost  essen- 
timL  However,  material  is  easily  re- 
placed, much  of  it  is  free  and  because  of 


this  fact,  a  biennial  inventory  will  prove 
satisfactory  in  most  cases.  There  is  no 
need  of  a  complicated  charging  system. 
In  truth,  establish  no  records  of  any  kind 
within  the  library  until  convinced  that 
its  efficiency  will  be  hampered  without 
them.  Bmphasis  is  put  upon  this  point, 
because  of  the  fact  that  all  legislative 
reference  departments  have  small  appro- 
priations in  the  beginning,  and  it  is  dur- 
ing this  early  period  that  the  library  must 
Justify  its  existence  by  showing  results 
in  active  service  rather  than  in  catalogs 
and  records.  At  first  there  are  never 
enough  assistants  to  do  both  efficiently. 
Therefore,  let  the  tendencies  be  toward 
those  things  which  will  bring  into  evi- 
dence vital  things  rather  than  mere  good 
housekeeping. 

It  might  be  well  to  state  that  the  term 
"catalog"  will  be  used  in  the  broadest 
possible  sense.  The  definition  of  the  term 
as  it  will  be  used  in  this  paper,  might  be 
given  as  "a  record  of  sources  and  of  mar 
terial,"  and  not  merely  a  record  of  mate- 
rial to  be  found  upon  the  shelves  of  any 
one  library  pr  institution. 

The  catalog  should  be  kept  as  simple 
as  possible  in  its  essentials.  Conciseness 
of  title,  brevity  of  treatment,  and  above 
all  clearness,  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind.  Sacrifice  library  school  rules  if 
necessary.  Let  there  be  no  hesitation  in 
enlarging  or  changing  the  title  if  by  so 
doing  greater  clearness  is  gained.  It 
must  be  remembered  always  that  the 
catalog  is  made  not  for  librarians  with 
technical  knowledge,  but  for  men  whose 
use  of  it  will  be  that  of  an  untrained  stu- 
dent Let  it  be  such  that  your  constitu- 
ency may  use  it  without  help.  Be  exceed- 
ingly generous  with  notes,  never  failing 
in  the  case  of  bills  to  show  whether  such 
bills  became  laws  or  failed  in  passage.  If 
a  bill  became  a  law,  give  the  citation.  If 
reports  or  cases  are  known  by  special 
names,  be  sure  to  note  that  fact.  Let 
there  be  no  ambiguity  either  in  title,  sub- 
ject or  note.  Annotations  as  to  the  sub- 
stance of  material  are  also  highly  desir- 
able, particularly  when  they  show  whether 
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a  given  article  is  favorable  or  antagonis- 
tic, or  state  the  reliability  of  the  author 
concerned. 

The  material  Itself  falls  into  three  dis- 
tinct classes  which  influence  the  catalog- 
ing treatment;  books,  pamphlets,  and 
clippings.  The  books  and  pamphlets 
show  comparatively  little  variation  from 
regular  cataloging  methods.  Clippings 
in  the  Wisconsin  legislative  reference 
department  are  mounted  upon  manila 
sheets,  eight  by  ten,  arranged  chronolog- 
ically under  classification  number,  marked 
with  a  book  number  Z  and  treated  as  a 
single  pamphlet.  They  have  no  author 
card,  being  entered  merely  under  the 
subject-heading  necessary,  with  the  au- 
thor line  left  blank.  This  procedure  is 
convenient  in  some  other  cases,  such  as 
certain  extracts  from  the  Congressional 
record,  containing  discussions  in  which 
various  members  take  part  and  where  it 
is  difficult  to  enter  under  any  individual 
or  even  Joint  authors. 

Since  the  author  phase  of  the  catalog 
is  of  less  interest  than  the  subject  phase 
which  acquires  unusual  importance,  sec- 
ondary cards  may  be  very  largely  omit- 
ted. Joint  author  cards  are  really  of  very 
little  service.  Series  and  title  cards  are 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
Whenever  possible  it  is  advisable  to  make 
continuation  cards  instead  of  entering 
new  compilations  or  new  editions  on  sep- 
arate cards.  In  the  case  of  continuation 
cards,  it  is  advisable  to  choose  a  brief 
title  and  pay  no  attention  to  such  varia- 
^  tions  as  may  be  given  in  different  edi- 
tions. For  instance,  a  1907  compilation 
of  state  tax  laws  might  be  entitled, 
"Laws  relating  to  assessment  and  taxa- 
tion," and  the  1909  one  simply  "Taxation 
laws,"  and  the  1911  one  "Revenue  and 
taxation  laws."  These  may  all  be  entered 
upon  one  card  under  -the  simple  title, 
"Tax  laws,"  and  the  three  volumes  added 
as  continuations.  In  short,  do  not  at- 
tempt to  show  the  exact  detail  by  means 
of  cataloging,  such  as  is  advisable  in  pub- 
lic libraries.  What  your  patron  wishes 
to   know   is   whether  you  have   the   tax 


laws  of  that  state  and  what  is  the  date 
of  their  compilation.  These  are  the  facta 
which  interest  him  and  the  number  of 
pages  or  the  particular  form  of  the  title, 
is  of  absolutely  no  value  to  him.  This  is 
a  good  example  of  that  freedom  in  con- 
densation and  changing  of  titles  which  is 
somewhat  heretical  in  its  nature,  but 
which  after  all  leads  to  that  saving  of 
time  and  patience  which  is  so  necessary. 
Use  only  such  imprint  as  is  absolutely 
essential;  omitting  on  the  whole,  illustra- 
tions, maps,  portraits,  and  plates.  In 
cases  of  excerpts  from  periodicals  the 
name  of  the  magazine  with  the  date  of 
that  particular  issue  is  usually  deemed 
sufficient. 

Because  the  ordinary  patron  of  the  leg- 
islative reference  library  is  unfamiliar 
with  library  methods,  it  has  been  found 
convenient  to  file  "see  also"  cards  at  the 
beginning  of  the  subjects  rather  than  at 
the  end.  For  this  same  reason,  the  guide 
cards  should  be  much  more  numerous  than 
in  other  libraries,  and  it  is  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  have  the  main  headings 
brought  out  upon  thirds  with  the  sub- 
divisions of  these  main  headings  on  fifths 
of  a  different  color.  Blue  and  manila 
form  a  good  color  contrast  for  such  a 
scheme. 

As  has  been  said  before,  the  compara- 
tive feature  of  this  work  is  one  which  is 
worthy  of  special  consideration.    Its  value 
can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.    The  effi- 
ciency of  the  library  can  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  a  constant  lookout  for  such 
material.     Every  book,  pamphlet  or  dip- 
ping, passing  through  the  hands  of  the 
cataloger    must    be    most    carefully    re- 
viewed, not  only  for  its  general  material, 
but  for  any  comparative  statement  which 
shows  either  conditions,  laws,  or  tenden- 
cies in  two  or  more  communities,  states, 
or  countries.    It  may  take  form  as  a  tab- 
ulated statement,  a  chapter,  a  paragraph, 
or  even  a  mere  foot-note,   but  at  some 
future  time  it  may  serve  as  a  starting 
point  for  an  investigation,  or  give,  instan- 
taneous help  in  the  question  as  to  "what 
states  or  countries  have  laws  similar  to 
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this."  The  adylsability  of  listing  such 
comparative  material  in  a  separate  cat- 
alog must  be  determined  by  each  library. 
When  it  is  buried  in  the  regular  catalog 
it  requires  much  longer  to  answer  such 
questions  than  when  kept  in  a  separate 
file.  If  made  into  a  catalog  by  itself, 
there  should  always  be  a  note  showing 
exactly  what  states  or  countries  are  in- 
cluded in  the  comparison  and  the  dates 
covered  by  such  material.  In  other  words 
the  comparative  entry  must  be  Justified 
either  by  the  title  or  a  note  showing  that 
it  really  is  a  comparison.  Probably  two- 
thirds  of  such  material  is  analytical  in 
character. 

The  question  of  analyticals  will  be 
greatly  infiuenced  by  the  subject  matter 
under  consideration.  Upon  certain  sub- 
jects there  are  practically  no  book  treat- 
ises, and  most  of  the  material  will  be 
found  in  the  form  of  analyticals.  The 
amount  to  be  analyzed,  the  choice  of  form 
and  the  relative  value  of  the  material 
concerned  must  be  determined  by  shrewd 
Judgment  on  the  part  of  the  cataloger. 
The  entire  library  will  be  greatly  en- 
hanced by  a  careful  selection  of  analyti- 
cals, but  the  bulk  of  the  catalog  must  not 
be  increased  unless  with  good  reason. 

The  percentage  of  analyticals  will  be  in 
most  cases  much  higher  than  in  the  or- 
dinary library,  because  so  often  a  few 
pages  are  worthy  of  special  notice  on  ac- 
count of  their  comparative  nature,  the 
particular  view  point  of  the  author,  or 
sometimes  merely  because  of  the  scarcity 
of  material  on  that  subject.  As  to  the 
cataloging  form  for  analyticals,  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  follow  the 
general  rules  of  the  library  as  a  whole. 
My  own  preference  is  for  the  long  form, 
because  oftentimes  the  short  form  is  not 
perfectly  clear  to  the  legislator.  Al- 
though advocating  simplicity,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  it  should  not  require  clearness 
to  be  sacrificed  at  any  time.  T)iere  is 
room  for  discussion  on  this  point  and 
there  is  difterence  of  opinion,  but  my 
conclusion  in  the  matter  has  been  reached 
after  some  experimentation.    A  little  more 


work  on  the  part  of  the  librarian  is  pref- 
erable to  the  slightest  bit  of  doubt  on  the 
part  of  the  legislator. 

Since  legislators  are  investigating  spe- 
cific problems,  looking  at  them  from  a 
single  point  of  view,  and  not  always  con- 
sidering a  subject  in  its  broadest  sense 
or  in  its  relationship  to  knowledge  in 
general,  the  question  of  subject  headings, 
outside  of  classification,,  becomes  prac- 
tically the  most  important  single  proposi- 
tion the  cataloger  has  to  consider.  In 
practically  every  case  the  popular  rather 
than  the  technical  form  of  heading  is  de- 
sirable. The  simple  ordinary  term  should 
be  chosen,  for  it  is  under  this  type  of 
heading  that  your  reader  will  be  most 
certain  to  look.  In  his  haste  and  absorp- 
tion he  fails  to  realize  that  there  is  any 
possible  viewpoint,  other  than  his  own. 
Having  but  one  thought  in  his  mind,  he 
naturally  expects  to  find  his  material  un- 
der this  subject  Most  certainly  he  should 
find  at  least  a  cross  reference.  There- 
fore, one  recommendation  is  to  be  exceed- 
ingly generous  in  the  matter  of  cross 
references.  Under  such  conditions  it  is 
always  wiser  not  to  trust  one's  own  Judi;- 
ment,  but  to  call  upon  various  people 
asking  under  what  heading  they  would 
look  for  material  of  a  certain  type.  In 
this  way  the  cataloger  may  secure  sug- 
gestions which  are  unusually  helpful  and 
which  put  into  the  catalog  the  ideas  of 
many  persons  rather  than  of  one. 

For  instance,  a  book  or  pamphlet  relat- 
ing to  the  extortion  practiced  by  usurers 
would  be  found  under  a  heading  such  as 
"Interest"  or  "Usury."  However,  there 
are  various  other  headings  under  which 
individuals  might  expect  to  find  material 
of  this  kind,  depending  upon  the  particu- 
lar phase  of  the  question  which  he  had 
in  mind  at  the  time.  A  busy  man,  wish- 
ing to  draft  a  bill  putting  the  loan  shark 
under  control,  would  be  thinking  of  a  loan 
shark  and  not  of  the  underlying  principle 
of  interest  Another  man  approaching 
the  question  through  interest  in  the  in- 
stallment plan  would  expect  to  find  mate- 
rial  of   use   to   him  under   that   subject 
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Another  man  taking  a  broader  view  of  the 
subject  might  look  under  "Interest"  Bach 
of  these  men  would  be  Justified  in  look- 
ing under  the  particular  subject  he  had 
in  mind,  expecting  to  find  either  the  ma- 
terial or  a  reference  sending  him  to  the 
chosen  heading.  Bvery  possible  heading 
which  suggests  itself  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, for  such  an  investment  of  time 
will  more  than  pay  for  itself  in  the  satis- 
faction it  brings  to  those  who  use  the 
catalog.  The  necessity  for  painstaking 
effort  and  careful  thought  in  this  connec- 
tion is  verified  by  experience. 

Special  and  local  names  may  well  be 
noted  on  all  main  cards  and  cross  refers 
ences  made  in  every  case  from  such 
forms.  For  instance,  the  law  governing 
the  sale  of  stocks  recently  passed  in 
Kansas,  which  is  popularly  known  as  the 
"Blue  sky  law"  should  be  noted  as  such 
in  the  catalog.  The  "Mary  Ann"  bill  may 
be  called  for  by  that  name  and  if  there 
is  no  cross  reference  in  the  catalog  the 
untrained  assistant  in  the  library,  or  the 
stenographer,  will  never  find  it  The  me- 
chanical part  of  the  catalog  should  be  so 
complete  that  it  does  not  require  ac- 
quaintance with  all  phases  of  the  subject 
in  order  that  a  person  may  use  it  intelli- 
gently. Therefore,  special  and  local 
names  inevitably  need  attention. 

The  contents  of  a  legislative  reference 
library  are  largely  of  either  an  economic 
or  a  legal  nature,  and  its  patrons  some- 
times approach  the  material  from  the 
legal  side  and  sometimes  from  the  eco- 
nomic side.  In  assigning  subject  headings 
this  fact  must  never  be  forgotten.  Con- 
sequently, the  headings  will  sometimes 
take  a  legal  turn  and  sometimes  an 
economic  turn.  At  times  it  is  necessary 
to  compromise  and  choose  one  halfway 
between  the  two. 

Iiet  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  economic  and  the  legal 
material.  Justice  Holmes,  in  his  book  on 
the  "Common  law,"  expresses  this  rela- 
tionship unusually  well.  He  says  in  sub- 
stance that  the  growth  of  the  law  is 
legislative;  it  is  legislative  in  its  grounds; 


that  the  secret  root  from  which  law  draws 
all  the  Juices  of  life  is  consideration  of 
what  is  expedient  for  the  community. 

The    economic   necessity   for   law   pre- 
cedes the  legal  expression.    The  need  for 
a  statute  is  felt  long  before  it  is  formu- 
lated.   This  is  readily  recognized  by  polit- 
ical    economists     and     lawyers.      Judge 
Dicey,    in   his   book   entitled,   "Law   and 
opinion  in  England,"  (Lond.  1905,  p.  867) 
says:     "A  statute    •     •     •    is  apt  to  re- 
produce the  public  opinion,  not  so  much 
of  to-day  as  of  yesterday."    Since  a  legis- 
lative reference  library  is  busied  with  the 
process  of  law-making,  rather  than  with 
the    administration    or    interpretation   of 
law,  the  trend   will  be  toward  the  eco- 
nomic   headings    rather   than    the   legal. 
The  tendency  of  law  is  to  crystallize,  and 
subjects  legal  in  aspect  are  likely  to  be 
complete  in  themselves,  and  therefore  less 
amenable  to  library  purposes.    As  an  ex- 
ample, a  subject  heading  such  as  "Bmi- 
nent  domain"  is  legal  in  its  nature.    This 
will  be  used  in  the  main  body  of  the  cat- 
alog without  a  doubt    It  may  have  cross 
references  of  both  a  legal  and  an  eco- 
nomic nature.     At  the  same  time  "Emi- 
nent  domain"   may    be    used    as   a   sub- 
division  of  economic  headings,   such  as 
"Railroads,"     "Street     railways,"     "Tele- 
graphs," and  "Telephones."     This  shows 
how    the    legal   aspect   of   an    economic 
question  may  be  brought  directly  in  touch 
with  the  economic  phase  of  the  question. 
Another  example  is  "Liquor  problem;"  as 
it  is  used  in  the  subject  headings,  it  is 
an   economic   question,  yet   we   use  the 
subdivision     "Illegal    traffic"     which    in- 
cludes purely  a  legal  phase.     "Discrim- 
ination," a  legal  term,  will  cross  refer  to 
some   specific   form  under   an   economic 
heading     such     as    "Railroads — ^Rebates." 
It  is  often  necessary  to  refer  from  some 
rather  popular  headings  to  legal  forms, 
such  as  "Funeral  expenses,  see  Estates 
of  deceased  persons."     Again  it  may  be 
necessary  to  mix  the  two  with  a  heading 
such    as    "Ethics — Business    and    profes- 
sional," with  cross  references  from  legal 
headings,  such  as  "Professional  ethics," 
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"Legal  ethics/'  "Medical  ethics/'  etc. 
The  general  conclusion  reached  is  that 
there  is  likely  to  be  either  subdivisions 
or  cross  references  back  and  forth  from 
any  type  of  heading  to  any  other  type, 
with  one  exception,  namely,  an  economic 
subdivision  of  a  legal  heading.  In  our 
experience  in  Wisconsin,  we  have  not 
found  this  combination  of  headings 
either  necessary  or  advantageous.  This 
fact  but  emphasizes  what  has  already 
been  said,  that  law  once  established,  be- 
comes permanent  and  fixed  in  character. 

Geographical  divisions  as  main  head- 
ings should  be  used  sparingly,  but  geo- 
graphical subdivisions  of  subjects  are 
very  helpful.  Primary  election  laws,  road 
laws,  tax  laws,  will  all  be  more  available 
if  divided  by  states,  not  only  in  the  classi- 
fication, but  in  the  subject  heading.  If 
clearness  or  rapidity  of  service  demand 
subdivisions,  they  should  be  made,  even 
though  there  be  few  cards  under  each 
subdivision. 

Many  helpful  suggestions  for  subject 
headings  and  cross  references  may  be  ob- 
tained from  law  indexes,  law  encyclope- 
dias, and  the  New  York  index  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Not  only  is  it  necessary  for  the  cata- 
loger  to  know  the  material  which  is  in 
the  library  itself,  but  if  efficient  work  is 
to  be  accomplished  it  is  decidedly  neces- 
sary that  material  not  within  the  four 
walls  should  be  made  available.  Let  all 
kinds  of  knowledge  be  at  the  cataloger's 
command,  and  make  the  mechanical  de- 
vices carry  as  much  of  this  burden  as 
possible.  First  of  all,  material  which  is 
in  town  but  which  is  not  contained  within 
your  own  library,  should  be  noted.  Stat- 
utes and  session  laws  of  all  the  states 
should  be  obtainable  though  not  necessar- 
ily a  part  of  the  library  itself.  If  a  state 
or  law  library  is  near  at  hand,  it  is  far 
better  to  rely  upon  them  as  a  source  of 
reference  than  to  duplicate  such  a  collec- 
tion on  your  own  shelves.  Articles  in 
law  magazines,  reports  large  in  bulk,  but 
issued  only  occasionally,  may  be  noted, 
when  not  placed  upon   the   shelves.     In 


Wisconsin  we  make  a  distinction  between 
material  in  existence  within  the  city  and 
that  which  is  in  existence  elsewhere,  such 
as  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  John 
Crerar  library,  or  near-by  institutions.  A 
manila  catalog  card  tells  us  that  the  ma- 
terlal  may  be  found  outside  of  the  city, 
whereas  by  stamping  the  name  of  the  11* 
brary  in  the  place  of  the  call  number  on 
a  white  card,  we  indicate  that  the  mate- 
rial is  in  town.  Subject  entries  only  are 
made  for  material  of  this  sort 

There  are  many  indexes  already  in  ex- 
istence which  will  supplement  the  catalog 
and  call  to  the  attention  of  the  worker 
available  material.  One  of  the  most  val- 
uable sources  of  all  is  found  in  the  ex- 
perts of  the  neighborhood.  The  librarian 
is  too  prone  to  think  that  all  the  most 
useful  knowledge  is  in  books  or  printed 
form.  Some  of  the  best  help  imaginable 
can  be  obtained  from  men.  Every  com- 
munity has  within  its  borders  specialists 
of  various  types;  men  who  have  given 
their  lifetime  to  the  study  of  some  par- 
ticular question.  Make  such  individuals 
a  portion  of  the  catalog;  use  them  as 
sources.  The  telephone  is  at  your  com- 
mand and  oftentimes  more  valuable  in- 
formation can  be  obtained  from  some  per- 
son within  telephone  call  than  can  be 
gotten  from  hours  of  work  with  shelf 
material. 

Furthermore,  do  not  limit  yourself  to 
the  talented  man  within  the  community, 
but  use  the  expert  wherever  he  may  be 
found.  Correspondence  will  often  bring 
information  to  your  door;  mount  the  let- 
ters; put  them  with  the  clippings  or  cat- 
alog them  separately;  in  case  of  urgency, 
telegraph.  In  fact,  have  some  of  the  ap- 
propriation deliberately  set  aside  for  sup- 
plementing the  catalog  by  telegrams. 

A  record  of  sources,  arranged  both  by 
places  and  subjects  is  of  service.  Under 
your  subject  list  enter  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  those  who  are  specialists. 
Experts  throughout  the  country  will  thus 
be  at  your  command.  In  the  geographi- 
cal list,  put  the  names  of  parties  to  whom 
you  may  apply  for  material  relating  to  a 
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given  community.  Suppose  for  instance, 
that  your  state  is  contemplating  a  Work- 
men's compensation  law  and  some  state 
where  there  is  no  legislative  reference 
department  is  also  considering  the  mat- 
ter. This  state  passes  a  law  on  Tuesday, 
and  on  Saturday  the  bill  of  your  own 
state  is  coming  up  for  consideration.  You 
need  exact  information  as  to  which  bill  is 
passed,  whether  it  passed  with  or  without 
amendments;  in  fact,  you  must  have  im- 
mediate and  full  knowledge  concerning 
that  law.  You  may  have  within  your 
mind  some  possible  source,  but  during  the 
stress  and  pressure  of  the  legislative  ses- 
sion such  a  list  relieves  one  of  the  neces- 
sity of  remembrance. 

The  catalog,  through  its  mechanical 
devices,  can  carry  this  burden.  The  cat- 
alog is  not  merely  a  record  of  sources 
within  the  four  walls,  but  must  endure  as 
a  record  of  all  possible  available  sources, 
so  that  time  and   energy   given  to   "the 

* 

living  part"  of  the  catalog,  is  well 
expended. 

In  addition  to  the  sources  already  men- 
tioned, there  are  numerous  other  possible 
indexes  of  value.  When  the  bills  are 
available  in  printed  form,  a  subject  index 
indicating  the  final  disposition  of  a  bill — 
whether  killed,  passed  or  vetoed — is  of 
inestimable  use.  Such  indexes  for  the 
general  laws  and  the  local  and  temporary 
laws  are  advantageous.  A  comparative 
index,  apart  from  the  regular  catalog,  al- 
ready noticed,  may  be  mentioned  again  in 
this  connection.  An  index  of  the  docu- 
ments of  the  state  is  also  a  valuable  asset, 
since  the  publications  of  most  states  are 
rather  poorly  indexed  and  have  practi- 
cally no  centralized  list  of  subjects.  The 
decisions  of  the  attorney-generals  quite 
often  are  of  as  much  importance  in  law 
conclusions  as  are  the  decisions  of  the 
courts.  They  have  virtually  either  vital- 
ized or  invalidated  laws  upon  the  statute 
books.  In  states  where  statute  revisions 
are  rather  infrequent,  statute  indexes  may 
be  necessary.  These  indexes  should  be 
made  supplementary  to  the  regular  cata- 
log.   Some  of  them  may  be  carried  along 


as  side  issues  at  the  same  time  as  the 
regular  work,  and  others  may  be  taken 
up  in  their  entirety  to  be  accomplished 
as  time  permits. 

Since  the  importance  and  value  of  such 
a  library  depends,  not  upon  the  quantity, 
but  upon  the  quality  and  efficiency  of  the 
collection,  the  disposition  of  material 
which  has  become  historical  in  its  nature 
comes  prominently  into  the  foreground. 
Unless  there  is  constant  supervision  and 
reduction,  there  is  an  unnecessary  and 
useless  accumulation.  The  working  li- 
brary will  never  be  a  large  one.  After  a 
state  policy  relating  to  a  given  question 
is  established,  the  library  should,  within 
a  reasonable  time,  dispose  of  the  larger 
portion  of  the  collection  on  that  subject 
Its  present  usefulness  from  the  legislat- 
or's standpoint  is  over.  Its  future  value 
is  as  a  historical  contribution.  As  a  re- 
sult, there  will  be  continual  withdrawals 
as  well  as  continual  acquisitions. 

After  all,  that  which  makes  library 
work  so  stimulating  and  so  interesting  is 
the  human  element.  The  progress  which 
one  may  make  in  its  mechanical  side,  the 
service  of  all  its  books  and  pamphlets, 
the  importance  and  the  value  of  the  ma- 
terial, depend  primarily  upon  the  human 
side  of  it  The  mere  fact  that  the  scholar, 
as  well  as  the  man  with  a  hobby,  the 
student  along  with  the  crank,  the  conser- 
vative together  with  the  radical,  the  theo- 
retical and  the  practical  man,  are  all 
brought  together  in  a  common  place, 
shows  that  the  mechanical  is  truly  the 
lesser  value  in  this  field  of  work.  How- 
ever, it  is  in  the  making  of  a  more  per- 
fect apparatus,  in  the  saving  of  time  and 
energy,  in  the  additions  to  its  efficiency, 
that  the  cataloger  receives  his  reward. 
The  possibilities  of  this  work  are  so  far 
reaching,  that  every  reasonable  device  or 
idea  is  at  least  worthy  of  trial  so  that 
there  may  be  every  possible  advancement 
in  every  practical  direction.  It  is  a  new 
work  and  there  are  few  guide  posts.  We 
cannot  accept  other  experiences  unques- 
tionably. What  are  virtues  in  another 
library   may   be   vices  in   the   legislative 
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reference  work.  What  we  most  need  is  a 
safe  and  sane  balance  of  Judgment,  quick- 
ness of  perception,  a  sense  of  foresight, 
combined  with  all  the  special  knowledge 
possible,  great  discrimination,  initiative 
and  the  ability  to  meet  any  situation,  and 
above  all,  the  disposition  to  test  every 
new  conception  or  suggestion  which  may 
lead  to  development;  in  fact,  the  more  of 
these  virtues  which  the  cataloger  may 
possess,  the  more  efficient  will  be  the  re- 
sult, not  only  in  the  catalog  itself,  but  in 
the  net  results  shown  by  the  work  in  its 
entirety. 

In  the  discussion  following  the  paper, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hatton,  chairman  of  the  Wis- 
consin free  library  commission,  spoke  of 
the  importance  of  knowing  not  merely 
books  but  men  and  making  a  wise  use  of 
correspondence. 

Next  on  the  program  was  Mr.  A.  O.  S. 
JOSEFHSON'S  query 

WHAT  18  CATALOGING? 
In  raising  this  question  I  am  not  con- 
cerned with  the  principles  of  cataloging, 
with  the  difference  between  cataloging 
and  bibliography,  or  any  problem  of  that 
kind.  My  problem  is  the  much  more 
practical:  What  part  of  the  work  of  a 
library  stafF  is  meant  when  cataloging  is 
spoken  of  in  an  annual  report?  What 
does  it  mean  when  a  librarian  states  that 
a  certain  number  of  assistants  have  dur- 
ing a  certain  period  cataloged  a  certain 
number  of  books?  And,  bringing  the  mat- 
ter down  to  a  particularly  practical  point, 
what  does  he  mean  when  he  says  that  it 
costs  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  catalog 
a  book?  I  am  not  going  to  answer  the 
question,  I  want  it  answered.  I  don't 
want  it  answered  right  off.  I  would  like 
to  see  this  section  go  after  the  problem 
and  bring  in  the  answer.  In  a  word,  I 
suggest  that  this  section  appoint  a  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  method  and  cost  of  cataloging  in  a 
number  of  representative  libraries.  I 
would  not  be  much  concerned  for  the 
present  with  the  methods  of  the  small 
public  and  college  libraries,  but  only  with 
such  libraries  as  may  be  said  to  have  a 


special  cataloging  force;  and  I  would  not 
extend  the  inquiry  to  more  than  a  score 
of  libraries  at  the  most. 

The  following  draft  of  a  questionnaire 
will  show  succinctly  enough  what  I  have 
in  mind: 

1.  How  many  persons  between  the 
grades  of  head  of  department  and  cler- 
ical attendants  are  connected  with  your 
cataloging  force?  In  how  many  grades 
are  these  divided? 

2.  How  many  of  these  are  occupied 
with  the  actual  writing  of  the  titles? 

3.  How  many  persons  of  the  grades  of 
clerical  attendants  and  pages  are  occu- 
pied with  copying  of  cards,  typewriting 
headings,  filing  and  other  such  more  me- 
chanical work? 

4.  Are  any  persons  of  a  higher  grade 
than  clerical  attendant  doing  any  of  the 
above  kinds  of  work,  and  why? 

5.  Are  those  of  your  assistants  who 
write  the  titles  occupied  with  this  all  day, 
or  do  they  change  regularly  to  some  other 
kind  of  work?  If  the  latter,  is  such  other 
work  treated  merely  as  relief  from  the 
drudgery  of  title  writing,  or  does  it  occupy 
a  considerable  part  of  the  assistants' 
time?  Or,  are  a  certain  number  of  days 
a  week  devoted  to  cataloging  (i.e.  title 
writing)  all  the  time,  and  other  days 
given  up  to  other  kinds  of  work? 

6.  Are  the  following  items,  or  any  of 
them,  determined  by  the  assistants  who 
write  the  titles,  or  by  superior  members 
of  the  stafT: 

(a)  general  form  and  completeness  of 
entry; 

(b)  author  heading  and  added  author 
headings  and  cross  references; 

(c)  collation; 

(d)  subject  headings; 

(e)  classification. 

7.  What  is  the  average  salary  of  the 
members  of  your  cataloging  force? 

There  may  likely  be  other  questions  to 
be  included;  some  of  the  above  questions 
may  be  made  more  detailed  or  given  a 
different  formulation  or  bearing.  I  be- 
lieve that  an  inquiry  of  this  kind,  if  car- 
ried out  as  it  should  be  done,  would  do 
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much  to  show  ub  where  changes  in  our 
methods  might  be  introduced,  to  the  in- 
creased efficiency  of  the  cataloging  force 
and  to  the  benefit  of  its  members. 

The  ensuing  discussion,  participated  in 
by  C.  B.  Roden,  W.  S.  Merrill,  C.  W.  An- 
drews and  others  resulted  in  the  adop- 
tion, on  motion  of  Mr.  Roden,  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

RESOLVED,  that  the  executive  board 
be  asked  to  appoint  a  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  cost  and  methods  of  catalog- 
ing in  accordance  with  the  suggestions 
in  Mr.  Josephson's  paper. 

A  report  on  uniformity  in  cataloging 
rules,  made  by  Miss  Helen  Turvill,  in- 
structor in  cataloging  in  the  Wisconsin 
library  school,  as  chairman  of  a  commit- 
tee appointed  at  the  January,  1912,  meet- 
ing of  the  library  schools  instructors,  was 
presented  by  Miss  Mary  E3.  Haseltine. 

In  connection  with  this  report.  Miss 
Hazeltine  submitted  for  inspection  a 
double  file  of  printed  rules  on  cards  em- 
bodying the  present  usage  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin library  school,  which  it  was  hoped 
might  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  further 
work  of  the  committee.  One  file  was  ar- 
ranged numerically  as  given  to  the  stu- 
dents for  class  work;  the  other,  alphabet- 
ically under  topical  guides,  as  the  students 
would  have  them  filed  with  illustrative 
sample  cards,  at  the  end  of  the  course.* 

The  report  itself,  which  was  merely  one 
of  progress,  to  be  completed  at  the  mid- 
winter meeting,  was  accompanied  by  a 
request  for  discussion  at  Ottawa  and  a 
list  of  points  on  which  an  expression  of 
the  preference  of  librarians  was  desired. 

Points  for  Discussion 

Call  number — Position. 

Heading— Second  line  indention. 

Date. 

Figures — ^When  to  be  written  out 

Edition — Spacing. 

Omissions  to  be  indicated. 

Supplied  information  to  be  bracketed? 

Collation 

To  include  paging? 
Author  abbreviation — 

Women's  names. 

^Tbeae  card  rulea  mav  be  obtained  of  the  Democrat 
PrlBtliif  Oompaiqr,  ICadiaon,  Wis.,  f  2.60  per  let. 


Title  card. 

Imprint? 
Initial  article  in  curves. 
Author's  name. 

Spacing  after  Initials. 
Spacing  between  name  and  titles. 
Added  entry  cards. 

Form  of  date. 
Contents. 

Form. 

Punctuation. 
Cross  reference. 

Form. 
Joint  author. 
Analytic. 

Form. 

Position  of  paging. 
Added  edition. 

Miss  Gooch  and  Miss  Van  Valkenburgh, 
members  of  the  committee,  spoke  in  ex- 
planation of  its  purpose  and  scope. 

Mr.  Merrill  said  that  as  editor  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  periodical  cards  he  was  glad  to 
learn  that  a  committee  was  working  to 
secure  greater  uniformity  in  catalog  en- 
tries. 

Among  the  libraries  contributing  the 
copy  for  the  periodical  card  work  of  the 
Publishing  board,  there  is  still  variation  is 
the  mode  of  entering  authors'  names: 
sometimes  date  of  birth  is  given  and 
sometimes  it  is  omitted;  names  unused 
by  a  writer  are  looked  up  and  entered 
upon  the  card  by  one  library  and  disre- 
garded by  another  library;  periods  after 
initials  are  used  or  omitted;  names  of 
Joint  authors  are  both  given  in  the  head- 
ing by  one  library  and  only  first  name  is 
given  by  another,  while  there  is  even  di- 
versity about  filling  out  initials  of  the 
second  author's  name. 

These  divergencies  are  not  only  theoret- 
ically inconsistent  but  practically  Incon- 
venient, because  the  printed  cards  do  not 
conform  entirely  to  the  practice  of  any 
library.  Mr.  Merrill  said  he  hoped  that 
agreement  upon  these  points  might  soon 
be  reached. 

The  question  of  methods  of  bringing 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  librarians 
was  informally  discussed  by  Miss  Ma^ 
garet  Mann,  Miss  Bessie  Qoldberg,  Miss 
Bessie  Sargeant  Smith,  and  others,  but  as 
the  chairman,  Miss  Thompson,  pointed 
out,  the  report  was  but  a  partial  one  and 
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not  from  a  oommittee  of  the  Catalog  sec- 
tion. Therefore  no  action  was  required. 
Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
farther  consideration  of  this  subject  and 
also  problems  of  arrangement  in  a  dic- 
tionary catalog,  which  was  scheduled  in 
the  program,  were  referred  to  the  incom- 
ing section  officers. 


The  nominating  committee  submitted 
this  ticket:  Chairman,  Miss  Harriet  B. 
Gooch,  instructor  in  cataloging,  Pratt  in- 
stitute school  of  library  science;  secre- 
tary, Miss  Margaret  Sutherland  Mackay, 
head  cataloger,  McQill  university. 

They  were  unanimously  elected  and  the 
meeting  adjourned. 


CHILDREN'S   LIBRARIANS'   SECTION 


FIRST  SESSION 
(FYiday    afternoon,    June    28th) 

The  first  session  was  held  at  the  Cha- 
teau Laurier  Friday  afternoon,  June  28th. 
The  chairman.  Miss  Mary  de  Bure  Mo- 
Curdy,  presided.  The  general  topic  was 
"Work  of  special  libraries  with  children," 

MISS  MARY  S.  SAXE,  of  the  Westmount 
public  library  of  Montreal,  read  a  paper 
on  the  subject 

WITH  THE  CHILDREN  IN  CANADA 

Miss  Saze  said  they  had  in  Westmount 
the  only  properly  equipped  children's  room 
in  any  library  in  the  province  of  Quebec, 
and  that  the  only  library  work  for  chil- 
dren in  Montreal  was  done  by  the  Mc- 
Oill  university  settlement  workers  in  the 
slums  of  that  city.  The  best  children's 
work  in  the  province  of  Ontario  is  now 
done  by  t^e  public  libraries  of  Toronto, 
Ottawa,  London,  Collingwood,  Berlin,  Sar- 
nia  and  Fort  William.  Among  the  smaller 
libraries  the  work  done  at  Oalt  is  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  mention,  the  quality  be- 
ing due,  as  is  generally  the  case,  to  the 
unselfish  and  enthusiastic  work  of  the  li- 
brarian. At  Winnipeg,  although  they  have 
a  handsome  library  building  and  a  room 
set  apart  for  the  children,  activities  seemed 
at  a  low  ebb  when  the  speaker  visited  the 
library  two  years  ago. 

"The  Church  of  England  in  Canada  has 
done  a  good  work  up  there  within  the  Arc- 
tic circle  with  its  Sunday  school  libra- 
ries. The  Indian  children  and  the  half- 
breed  children,  of  whom  there  are  many, 
get  all  their  reading  from  this  source. 


"Away  cut  on  the  Pacific  coast,  a  mis- 
sionary of  this  same  church  became  In- 
terested in  the  logging  camps  that  he 
found  among  the  islands  of  the  gulf  of 
Georgia.  He  returned  to  the  Bishops  of 
Columbia,  and  of  New  Westminster,  stat- 
ing that  he  must  have  a  boat  built,  which 
would  be  a  church,  and  also  an  ambulatory 
library.  It  was  a  beautiful  scheme — ^it 
was  also  an  expensive  one.  But  those  of 
you  who  care  to  read  of  its  development 
in  a  little  book  entitled  "Western  Canada" 
can  do  so,  and  you  will  learn  with  delight 
how  well  the  idea  has  worked  out. 

"In  the  past  two  years  the  library  move- 
ment in  Canada,  especially  in  the  North- 
west, has  expanded  rapidly.  Regina  has 
opened  a  new  public  library  within  the 
past  six  weeks,  and  the  work  for  children 
is  to  be  well  looked  after.  Calgary,  New 
Westminster,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  all  tell 
the  same  tale  of  a  long  struggle  in  crowded 
quarters — and  now  new  buildings  and 
splendid  promise  of  good  work.  It  Is 
most  unfortunate  for  us  in  Canada,  that 
our  distances  are  so  great,  our  ties  have 
to  be  mostly  railway  ties. 

"In  Westmount  we  opened  the  Chil- 
dren's room  in  January,  1911.  We  began 
agitating  the  dire  need  of  such  a  depart- 
ment fully  seven  years  before  the  reality 
came." 

The  paper  on  County  work  with  chil- 
dren prepared  by  Miss  ALICB  GODDARD, 
head  of  children's  department,  Washing- 
ton County  free  library,  Hagerstown,  Mary- 
land, was  read  by  Miss  Gertrude  Andrus 
in  Miss  Goddard's  absence. 
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COUNTY  WORK  WITH  CHILDREN 

My  subject,  as  announced  on  the  pro- 
gram is  "County  work  with  children."  In 
the  drat  place  let  me  say  that  there  is 
little  or  nothing  to  be  said  about  county 
work  with  children  that  does  not  apply 
equally  to  work  with  adults  in  the  same 
community.  The  experience  of  the  Wash- 
ington County  free  library  of  Hagerstown, 
Maryland,  during  eleven  years  of  rural 
work,  has  been  that  the  books  that  go 
into  the  country  homes  are  read  by  old 
and  young  alike.  The  reason  for  this  is 
not  far  to  seek;  the  children  are  going 
to  school,  for  a  few  months  of  the  year, 
at  least,  and  are  receiving  an  education 
that  was,  in  many  cases,  denied  the  par- 
ents. Before  the  installation  of  our  li- 
brary, books,  other  than  an  occasional 
religious  periodical,  perhaps,  were  an  un« 
known  quantity  in  the  average  farm  house, 
so  that,  even  if  the  farmer  or  his  wife 
had  acquired  the  reading  habit  as  a  child, 
it  had  lapsed,  through  disuse.  Conse- 
quently, when  our  books  were  first  brought 
to  the  door  the  same  books  appealed  to 
both  parents  and  children.  One  mother 
told  us,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  we 
could  never  know  how  she  enjoyed  hear- 
ing the  children  read  the  books  aloud, 
for  neither  she  nor  her  husband  could 
read  or  write. 

At  a  farmers'  institute  in  Ohio,  an  en- 
lightened farmer  once  remarked  that  the 
three  things  that  had  done  most  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  farmer's 
wife  were,  rural  free  delivery,  rural  tele- 
phones and  Butterick  patterns,  and  to  that 
trilogy  we  add  rural  free  delivery  of 
books.  How  to  reach  the  country  children, 
is,  of  course,  the  problem  that  confronts 
a  county  library.  The  methods  of  the 
Washington  County  free  library  of  Hagers- 
town,  Md.,  are: 

First — ^The  children's  room  of  the  cen- 
tral library.  This  is  a  large,  pleasant  room, 
on  the  second  floor,  where  the  usual  activ- 
ities of  any  children's  room  are  carried  on. 
Two  story  hours  a  week  are  held,  Friday 
nights  for  the  older  children,  and  Satur- 
day mornings  for  the  younger  ones;  many 


of  our  regular  Saturday  morning  visitors 
are  from  the  outlying  districts;  there  are 
three  little  boys  who  come  "four  mile,**  as 
they  express  it,  nearly  every  week  to  hear 
the  stories,  they  have  been  known  to  be 
led  into  the  extravagance  of  spending 
even  their  return  fare  on  the  train — such 
are  the  temptations  of  city  life! — and  hav- 
ing to  walk  home.  One  very  small  boy 
who  is  with  us  almost  every  Saturday 
is  the  son  of  a  stage  driver,  his  father 
brings  him  in,  and  leaves  him  with  us  fbr 
the  morning,  he  is  known  among  us  as 
"sonny,"  because  of  characteristics  sim- 
ilar to  'those  of  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart's 
hero. 

Any  child  in  the  county,  so  soon  as  he 
can  write  his  name,  may  "join  liberry," 
regardless  of  "race,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude,"  a  phrase  not  without  mean- 
ing still,  in  Maryland.  The  same  priv- 
ileges are  extended  to  all,  town  and  coun- 
try children  alike,  two  books  at  a  time, 
with  privilege  of  renewal.  Country  books 
may,  of  course,  be  renewed  by  telephone 
or  mail,  and  frequent  cards  come  to  "Dear 
teacher,"  or  even  "Dear  friend." 

The  teachers  draw  to  a  practically  un- 
limited extent  upon  the  circulating  collec- 
tion, as  well  as  from  the  school  duplicates, 
of  which  more  a  little  later.  So  much  for 
the  work  of  the  main  library. 

Second — Branches  throughout  the  county. 
These  are  deposit  stations,  placed  in  the 
country  store,  the  postofflce,  the  toll  gates 
or,  in  some  cases,  in  private  houses,  the 
boxes  contain  about  fifty  books,  and  are 
returned  every  two  or  three  months  for 
a  fresh  supply.  A  custodian  is  appointed 
who  keeps  track  of  the  books  by  means  of 
an  alphabetized  blank  book,  the  book  slips 
being  kept  at  the  library,  filed  by  the 
Browne  system,  under  the  name  of  the 
station.  Shady  Bower,  Black  Rock,  etc 

Third — ^The  Boonesboro  Reading  Room. 
This  village  began  with  a  deposit  station, 
and  became  so  interested  that  a  pennanent 
reading  room  was  established,  maintained 
entirely  by  the  village,  except  for  the 
books,  which  are  supplied  by  the  library; 
a  permanent  collection  was  given,  whicb 
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is  Bupplemented  by  an  exchange  every  ten 
days.  A  fortnightly  story  hour  is  carried 
on  here;  during  the  past  two  years  it  has 
become  necessary  to  divide  the  children 
into  two  groups,  to  the  older  ones  the 
same  series  of  stories  is  told  as  to  the 
older  group  at  the  library,  Norse  myths, 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and,  this  winter,  Chau- 
cer, Spencer  and  Shakespeare.  The  latter 
author,  by  the  way,  meets  with  special 
approbation  among  our  country  friends. 

Fourth — Schools.  The  country  schools, 
as  well  as  those  in  town,  are  visited,  and 
collections  are  sent;  with  the  books  are 
sent  pictures,  prints  of  the  masterpieces, 
mounted,  and  annotated  with  sufficient 
fullness  to  serve  as  a  lesson  outline,  if  the 
teachers  wish  to  use  them  so. 

Fifth — ^The  book  wagon,  or  to  be  strictly 
accurate,  one  must  now  say  book  automo- 
bile. About  six  years  ago  it  was  discov- 
ered that  thirty  of  the  stations  were  off 
the  line  of  railroad,  trolley  or  stage,  and 
the  question  of  transportation  arose;  for  a 
year  a  horse  and  wagon  filled  the  need,  go- 
ing out  simply  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
cases  back  and  forth.  Then  the  book 
wagon  was  built,  so  constructed  as  to 
carry  several  cases  for  deposit  sta- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time,  some 
two  hundred  books  on  its  shelves;  thus 
began  our  rural  free  delivery  of  books,  and 
the  wagon,  with  its  driver,  Mr.  Joshua 
Thomas,  became  one  of  the  features  of  the 
county,  until  about  two  years  ago,  when  a 
most  unfortunate  accident  deprived  us  of 
both.  A  stray  engine,  coming  round  a 
curve,  struck  and  completely  demolished 
the  wagon;  happily,  Mr.  Thomas  and  the 
horses  were  across  the  track,  the  horses 
escaped  uninjured,  and  Mr.  Thomas, 
though  thrown  out  and  stunned,  sustained 
no  injuries  other  than  the  shock,  which, 
at  his  age,  was  naturally  very  great.  Mr. 
Thomas  has  now  retired  from  active  la- 
bors, and  the  wagon  has  been  succeeded 
by  an  automobile. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  work  of  the  wagon  if  you  will  come 
with  me,  in  spirit,  for  a  typical  day  in 
the  country.    The  new  car  is  constructed 


very  much  as  the  old  wagon  was,  with 
room  for  two  passengers,  besides  the 
chaufteur,  one  member  of  the  staff  goes 
on  the  trips  now,  for  our  chauffeur  is  a 
chauffeur  only,  nor  is  he  the  picturesque 
figure  Mr.  Thomas  was. 

Let  us  choose  a  morning  in  spring, 
when  red  bud  and  dogwood  are  in  bloom, 
and  the  fruit  trees  are  fluffy  masses  of 
pink  and  white  clouds,  and  the  tender 
green  of  new  life  is  showing  on  hill  side 
and  forest,  and  the  "hills  of  Maryland" 
stand  out  like  lapis  lazuli  against  a  tur- 
quoise sky.  It  is  a  fair  country,  and  one 
can  understand  why  the  early  settlers 
tarried  in  this  valley  in  their  march  west- 
ward, over  the  very  National  Road  that  we 
shall  drive  over  today;  a  road  full  of  his- 
toric meaning,  a  road  that  has  seen  the 
covered  wagons  of  the  emigrant  tide,  that 
has  resounded  to  the  tread  of  advancing 
and  retreating  armies,  and  that  is  now  a 
thoroughfare  for  motor  cars.  We  see 
little,  or  no  actual  poverty,  occasionally 
the  down-at-the-heels  farm  of  a  "poor 
white,"  but  thrift  and  comfort  are  the 
rule. 

We  spin  gaily  along  in  our  motor  wagon, 
stopping  at  the  farm  houses  along  the 
way;  occasionally  horses  shy  at  us,  and 
children  stick  their  fingers  in  their 
mouths  and  stare,  for  automobiles  are  still 
somewhat  of  a  novelty  on  cross  roads  and 
lanes,  and  country  horses  and  children  are 
not  so  sophisticated  as  their  city  brethren. 
Sometimes  we  go  a  mile  or  more  off  the 
main  road,  to  reach  one  house;  we  are  re- 
warded in  one  such  case,  for  we  find  a 
girl  of  sixteen,  who  has  never  read  Miss 
Alcott,  and  we  leave  her  with  Little 
Women  in  her  arms.  A  swarm  of  "sun- 
bonnet  babies"  greets  us  here,  too,  and  we 
find  a  picture  book  for  the  older  sister  to 
read  to  them. 

At  one  house  we  have  some  difficulty  in 
enticing  the  farmer's  wife  out  to  look  at 
our  wares.  "He"  is  out  on  the  farm,  and 
there  is  not  much  time  for  reading.  We 
discover  a  boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  how- 
ever, lurking  in  the  background,  with  a 
dog  at  his  heels,  the  dog  is  a  convenient 
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topic  of  conyersatlon,  and  Beautiful  Joe 
happens  to  be  In  the  wagon.  An  Inquiry 
as  to  the  family  elicits  the  information 
that  this  boy  is  all»  except  an  "orphant 
boy  we  took."  After  some  difficulty  the 
"orphant  boy"  is  brought  forth  from  the 
recesses  of  the  bam,  where,  we  strongly 
suspect,  he  has  had  an  eye  at  a  crack  all 
the  time,  and  proves  to  be  the  regulation 
"bound  boy"  of  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  tattered 
straw  hat,  patched  overalls  and  all;  he, 
too,  has  a  fondness  for  animals,  and  so  we 
drive  away,  leaving  boys  and  dog  looking 
after  us,  with  Seton-Thompson  as  a  com- 
panion. 

One  wide  detour,  up  a  hilly  lane,  brings 
us  to  a  house,  commanding  a  wonderful 
view  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  the  Potomac, 
a  winding  silver  thread  in  the  distance. 
Here  we  find  the  mistress  of  the  house,  and 
a  girl  of  sixteen  or  eighteen,  who  "lives 
there;"  they  used  to  get  books  from  the 
old  wagon,  they  tell  us,  and  it  has  seemed 
a  long'  time  since  they  had  any.  Accord- 
ingly, we  bid  them  help  themselves,  and 
as*  we  are  preparing  to  drive  away,  one  of 
them,  hugging  a  huge  pile  of  heteroge- 
neous literature,  says  to  the  other,  "Law, 
Bess,  we'll  fergit  to  listen  on  the  'phone!" 
an  unconscious  tribute  both  to  us  and  the 
rural  telephone  system. 

And  now  we  find  that  the  dinner  hour 
has  arrived;  sometimes  there  is  a  country 
hotel  at  hand,  but  more  often  we  have 
dinner  at  some  hospitable  farm  house, 
which  gives  us  a  golden  opportunity  to 
make  friends  with  our  people.  It  is  notice- 
able that  the  conversation  is  confined  al- 
most entirely  to  us  women,  the  men  at- 
tending strictly  to  the  business  in  hand; 
the  women,  however,  make  the  most  of  an 
unusual  event,  and  between  serving  and 
conversation,  it  often  seems  to  us  as 
though  their  own  wants  must  be  entirely 
forgotten. 

There  is  a  country  school  on  our  way, 
and  we  stop  there  to  get  the  key  to  a 
church  a  little  farther  on,  where  we  are 
to  pick  up  a  case  of  books;  the  tempta- 
tion to  a  story  teller  is  too  great  to  be 
resisted,  the  wagon  goes  on,  to  come  back 


a  little  later,  the  two  rooms  are  put  to- 
gether, and  I  have  the  pleasure  of  telling 
"Johnny  Cake"  and  "Seven  litUe  kids"  to 
children  who  have  never  heard  them  be- 
fore. When  the  wagon  appears  we  sug- 
gest a  picture,  and  a  gran^  stampede  fol- 
lows, all  the  school  commissioners  and 
truant  officers  on  earth  could  not  have 
kept  a  child  in  that  building — the  charm 
of  the  Pied  Piper  was  no  greater! 

"And  what  do  your  country  children 
read?"  We  are  often  asked,  and  we  like 
to  reply,  with  considerable  pride,  that  they 
read  good  books.  When  the  wagon  is  be- 
ing loaded  for  a  trip  a  large  proportion  of 
the  books  is  from  the  shelves  of  the  chil- 
dren's room,  and  of  the  fiction  fully  75% 
bears  the  mystic  symbol  "J,"  showing,  as 
I  have  said,  that  the  same  books  are  read 
by  parents  and  children;  war  stories  are 
always  in  demand,  particularly  of  the 
Civil  War;  Henty  is  a  prime  favorite,  and 
of  the  better  Hentys,  With  Clive  in  India, 
Beric  the  Briton,  for  instance,  we  dupli- 
cate quite  freely.  Novels  of  a  religious 
character,  such  as  Ben  Hur  are  popular, 
and  Pilgrim's  progress  is  always  in  de- 
mand. 

And  BO  our  day  slips  by,  and  before  we 
know  it  evening  is  upon  us;  by  four 
o'clock  we  see  preparations  for  the  night 
going  on  in  the  bam  yard.  We  go  home, 
tired,  but  with  depleted  shelves,  and  the 
consciousness  of  a  good  day's  work.  May 
there  be  many  more  to  come,  and  may 
each  one  of  you  fare  forth  with  us 
one  day,  on  some  such  happy  library 
adventure. 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Legler  read  a  paper  pre- 
pared by  Miss  JEAN  McLEOD,  house  li- 
brarian, Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  on 

AN  EMPLOYEES'   LIBRARY— 1X8  SCOPE 
AND    ITS    POSSIBILITIES 

I  have  been  advised  that  there  is  only 
one  thing  more  minous  to  one's  reputation 
than  an  absent  debut  to  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  conference,  and  that  is 
to  infiict  a  maiden  paper  upon  someone 
else  to  read.    But  after  absorbing  some  of 
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Mr.  Legler'B  courage  and  optimism,  I  can- 
not refrain  from  treading  upon  this  dan- 
gerous ground  and  setting  forth  a  few  pet 
theories.  I  do  not  know  that  Sears,  Roe- 
buck &  Company  needs  an  introduction  or 
an  explanation,  but  as  the  character,  com- 
bined with  the  magnitude  of  the  house,  is 
quite  unique,  and  is  such  a  vital  part  of 
the  library  work,  the  foundation  of  this 
paper,  as  well  as  of  the  work  itself,  must 
of  necessity  be  predicated  upon  some 
knowledge  of  the  house  machinery. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  mail  order  retail 
house,  and  this  paper  will  be  based  upon 
the  central  plant  only.  The  existence  of 
the  outlying  factories,  not  only  in  Chicago 
but  throughout  the  country,  all  under  the 
control  of  one  corporation,  opens  up  a  new 
field  in  comniercial  library  work,  which  to 
my  knowledge  has  never  been  touched. 

The  house  handles  everything — that 
does  not  mean  the  usual  stock  of  a  de- 
partment store,  but  everything  that  can 
be  bought  and  sold.  New  opportunities 
arise  as  your  eye  wanders  down  the  list 
of  the  various  departments.  Our  house 
directory  lists  over  200  departments,  in- 
cluding Jewelry,  baby  clothes,  and  farm 
implements.  In  fact,  a  home  can  be  fur- 
nished complete  from  parlor  to  stables. 

Besides  the  merchandise,  we  have  the 
various  administration  and  utility  depart- 
ments, which  include  press  rooms,  bind- 
ery, machine  shops,  shipping  rooms,  em- 
ployment department,  restaurant,  green 
house,  hospital,  barber  shop,  chemical  lab- 
oratory, etc.  With  this  cosmopolitan  cen- 
ter, condensed  under  one  management, 
there  is  no  limit  to  library  possibilities. 
My  experience  so  far  has  been  that  every- 
thing in  print  can  find  a  congenial  resting 
place  somewhere  in  the  house. 

The  central  plant  occupies  three  square 
blocks,  including  five  buildings  and  a  sixth 
in  the  process  of  construction.  The  lar- 
gest of  these,  the  merchandise  building,  is 
nine  stories  high  and  two  blocks  long,  and 
is  a  condensed  village  in  population  and 
activity.  The  library  is  located  next  to 
one  of  the  most  popular  sections  in  this 
building,  the  employees'  and  house  sales 


department.  In  this  section  employees 
are  obliged  to  call  for  their  personal  pur- 
chases. This  is  an  added  convenience  and 
a  time  saving  arrangement.  The  printing 
building,  administration  building,  power 
house  and»  paint  factory  complete  the 
group  of  this  seething  little  city,  and 
make  one  wish  that  a  branch  library  might 
be  established  in  every  corner. 

Our  library  is  primarily  a  deposit  branch 
of  the  Chicago  public  library.  We  have 
about  1600  books  on  deposit,  which  give 
us  a  circulation  of  about  4000  a  month. 
In  addition  to  that,  our  daily  express  serv- 
ice gives  us  the  resources  of  the  main 
library  stock,  and  makes  it  possible  to 
send  individual  cards  with  specific  re- 
quests through  the  station  department 
This  is  a  great  help  in  making  out  lists  on 
special  topics,  as  25  or  30  books  on  a  sub- 
ject may  be  listed  and  drawn  one  after  the 
other  without  further  reference.  Our  cir- 
culation for  these  books  runs  from  be- 
tween 75  to  100  a  day. 

In  addition  to  our  public  library  books, 
we  have  about  a  thousand  of  our  own. 
About  75  per  cent,  of  this  collection  is 
light  fiction  and  Juvenile  books;  that  is, 
stories  for  both  boys  and  girls  of  the  in- 
termediate age.  Books  of  this  character 
are,  of  course,  in  the  greatest  demand,  and 
it  is  for  the  right  kind  of  this  material 
that  we  are  constantly  searching.  This 
supplementary  collection  of  our  own  does 
not  in  any  way  detract  from  our  public 
library  books,  but  rather  serves  as  added 
bait  and  leads  to  the  better  books  of  the 
public  library,  upon  whose  resources  we 
depend  for  our  existence. 

We  subscribe  for  about  40  monthly  and 
weekly  periodicals,  both  technical  and 
popular.  In  addition  to  these,  we  have 
several  shelves  of  miscellaneous  mag- 
azines, composed  of  month-old  copies  sent 
out  from  the  main  library,  as  well  as  our 
own  old  copies,  and  donations  from  the 
employees.  All  of  these  magazines  we  cir- 
culate. In  fact,  we  are  in  no  sense  a  read- 
ing room,  as  the  very  nature  of  a  busy 
8-hour  day  and  45-minute  lunch  period  will 
prove.  Our  charging  tray  and  a  few  pieces 
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of  furniture  are  the  only  things  we  refuse 
to  let  go  to  the  homes  or  departments. 

In  taking  charge  of  the  library  last  fall, 
I  reialized  that  there  were  two  distinct 
phases  of  the  work:  the  commercial  or 
economic,  and  the  social — ^the  first  to  be 
established,  the  second  to  be  developed — 
both  sides  equally  interesting  and  ottering 
equal  possibilities. 

The  commercial  value  must  be  estab- 
lished not  only  by  becoming  familiar  with 
the  policy  of  the  house,  but  by  cooperating 
with  the  heads  of  departments  and  making 
the  library  felt  as  a  live  agent  throughout 
the  house. 

Cooperation  is  best  established  by  the 
reference  work  which  can  to  a  large  ex- 
tent be  created.  For  instance:  One  of  the 
buyers  in  the  supply  department  is  deal- 
ing with  two  agents  for  rubber  bands. 
The  contract  is  a  big  one.  There  is  much 
discussion  as  to  which  make  of  rubber 
band  will  live  the  longer.  In  self-defence, 
the  buyer  telephones  the  library  for  any 
information  on  rubber.  Right  here  is  the 
librarian's  chance  to  make  or  mar.  Per- 
haps this  buyer  has  no  library  card,  but 
at  the  eleventh  hour  has  thought  of  the  li- 
brary as  a  last  resource.  There  is  one 
sure  way  to  cure  him  of  ever  using  the  li- 
brary again,  and  to  persuade  this  time- 
pressed  business  man  that  the  library  is 
a  plaything  done  up  in  red  tape,  and  that 
is  to  send  word  to  him  that  he  must  come 
personally  to  the  library,  sign  an  applica- 
tion, and  wait  for  the  book  according  to 
our  library  law.  He  will  probably  decide 
to  take  a  chance  on  the  merits  of  the  rub- 
ber bands,  and  condemn  the  library  as  an 
agent  of  too  slow  blood  for  his  purposes. 

The  point  is  to  get  the  information  and 
to  get  it  at  once  to  the  right  man.  If  we 
can  find  something  on  our  own  shelves,  a 
boy  is  sent  with  the  book  at  once,  even 
if  he  carries  an  encyclop»dia  with  him. 
If,  as  often  happens,  we  are  not  so  fort- 
unate, a  signal  of  distress  is  sent  over  the 
'phone  to  the  reference  librarian  at  the 
main  library,  and  she  sends  out  material 
on  the  next  delivery.  Not  only  does  this 
apply  to  the  buyer  of  rubber  bands,  but 


to  the  chemist  who  wants  material  on 
fabrics,  textiles,  and  lubricating  oils;  to 
the  manager  of  the  grocery  department, 
on  the  blending  of  coftee;  to  the  furniture 
buyer,  on  cabinet  making  and  period  furni- 
ture; to  the  head  of  the  agricultural  de- 
partment on  the  silo  and  the  traction  en- 
gine; to  the  clerk  in  the  shipping  depart- 
ment, on  parcels  post;  to  the  girl  in  the 
correspondence  department,  on  punctua- 
tion; to  the  boy  in  the  automobile  repair 
shop,  on  the  gas  engine;  and  so  on  in- 
definitely. A  memorandum  of  these  re- 
quests makes  a  busy  day  for  the  weekly 
visit  to  the  reference  room  at  the  main 
library.  Books  of  interest  on  each  par- 
ticular subject  are  listed,  even  to  govern- 
ment bulletins.  We  have  even  had  in- 
trusted to  our  care  material  from  the  pub- 
lic document  department,  and  Mr.  Leg- 
ler's  liberality  has  given  us  an  economic 
value  that  will  be  the  stepping  stone  to  a 
new  work,  and  make  the  library  a  ttiCtOT 
to  be  reckoned  with  by  the  progressive 
commercial  house. 

In  our  library,  as  well  as  in  any  other, 
the  reference  work  is  not  confined  to  the 
books  alone.  The  value  of  magazine  ma- 
terial is  an  old  story,  but  its  worth  is  self- 
evident  in  a  progressive  business  house 
whose  aim  is  to  anticipate  future  con- 
tingencies as  well  as  to  meet  present 
needs.  Before  discarding  magazines,  all 
the  usable  material  is  appropriated  and 
sent  to  the  man  or  woman  interested. 
Not  only  does  this  apply  to  the  man's  busi- 
ness, but  to  his  hobbies— a  little  article 
for  instance,  on  poultry  raising  or  photo- 
graphic chemistry  will  often  create  public 
opinion  very  favorable  to  the  library.  So 
far  we  have  not  kept  a  clipping  file  of 
these  articles,  but  that  is  one  of  the  next 
steps  that  could  be  made  quite  an  impor- 
tant feature. 

To  keep  in  touch  with  the  buyers  and 
department  heads,  the  newest  books  on 
subjects  of  special  interest  stimulate  not 
only  the  men  in  charge,  who  are  always 
ready  to  respond  to  new  ideas,  but  arouse 
new  interest  among  all  employees  and  in- 
directly lead  to  promotion  through  more 
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mt  work.  These  books  are  sent  right 
6  department,  either  to  be  examined 
a  Tiew  to  buying,  or,  if  already  pur- 
)d,  to  be  circulated  in  the  depart- 
.  We  find  that  in  this  way  we  lose 
if  any  books  and  our  time-honored 
itics  do  not  sufTer. 

d  80  in  many  little  ways  it  is  possible 
*eep  into  the  commercial  life  of  an 
^nse  concern;  to  develop  gradually 
a  convenience  to  a  necessity, 
e  social  side  of  our  work  is  perhaps 
Bomer.  At  least,  it  is  an  intangible 
of  thing  that  has  no  name.  Our  rea- 
'or  existence  is  the  same  as  for  any 
'  public  library — that  is,  for  the  com- 
good.  To  do  any  grade  of  work  other 
simply  handing  the  books  over  the 
ter,  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  be- 
familiar  with  the  personnel  of  our 
oyees.  We  have  about  8500  em- 
les,  and  to  become  personally  ac- 
ited  with  each  is,  of  course,  impossi- 
However,  a  surprisingly  large  num- 
san  be  reached  on  this  footing,  and 
"est  is  a  question  of  time  combined 
a  sane  democratic  attitude.  We  do 
Mrant  our  people  to  feel  that  reform 
igh  the  library  is  one  of  the  rules  on 
application  blank,  or  that  the  libra- 
I  stamp  of  approval  must  go  out  with 
r  book.     Advice,  so  labeled,  is  never 

our  8500  employees,  one-half  are  girls 
Ag  in  education  from  grammar  school 
ollege  graduates.  One-fifth  of  this 
>er  are  under  18  years  of  age.  The 
:  with  this  last  group  is  intensely  in- 
ting,  and  can  be  developed  in  many 
i.  We  have,  of  course,  the  usual 
tern,  in  trying  to  direct  from  Mary  J. 
les  and  Southworth  to  a  better  grade 
ading.  However,  we  are  not  working 
le  dark  to  the  same  extent  as  is  the 
I  public  library.  Our  girls  are  all 
ed  together  with  a  common  interest, 
we  are  at  once  on  the  same  big  plane, 
bave  access  to  them  at  any  time  of 
lay.  We  are  a  part  of  the  thing  most 
to  them — their  daily  work  and  means 
pport.    They  come  to  the  library  dur- 


ing the  noon  hour  for-  a  change  of  scene 
and  to  see  the  other  girls,  as  well  as  to 
exchange  their  books.  We  give  them 
books  for  their  parties  and  books  for  their 
night  school  classes.  A  girl  is  told  by  her 
employer  that  she  will  lose  her  position 
unless  she  learns  to  use  good  English.  In 
desperation,  she  comes  to  the  library,  and 
we  give  her  a  book,  yes,  even  three  books^ 
if  she  needs  them^  to  help  her  keep  her 
position.  Another  girl  must  be  transferred 
to  a  less  desirable  position  unless  she  can 
increase  her  vocabulary  in  order  to  take 
dictation  more  intelligently.  She  is  ad- 
vised to  come  to  the  library,  and  we  are 
there  to  see  that  she  gets  the  right  books. 
The  next  time  she  may  come  without  being 
sent.  The  girls  come  to  us  to  find  out 
when  the  lake  boats  begin  their  trips,  as 
well  as  to  find  desirable  places  In  which 
to  spend  vacations.  And  so  we  welcome 
them  each  time  they  come,  regardless  of 
what  their  errand  may  be,  for  we  want 
them  to  feel  that  the  library  is  theirs,  and 
is  a  convenience  as  well  as  a  pleasure. 

The  work  with  the  girls  is  so  varied, 
and  is  such  a  study  in  itself,  that  I  have 
only  touched  upon  its  possibilities.  How- 
ever, a  book  on  the  subject  would  not 
cover  the  field,  but  lack  of  time  and  con- 
sideration for  your  feeings  will  prevent 
further  comment,  and  I  will  simply  out- 
line Just  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  we 
try  to  reach  the  boys,  one-third  of  whom 
are  under  21  years  of  age.  Aside  from  the 
eternal  vigilance  to  blot  out  all  Alger 
traces,  we  have  many  really  interesting 
phases  of  the  work  with  the  boys.  We 
first  of  all  can  and  do  have  confidence  in 
the  boys.  We  can  get  necessary  informa- 
tion as  to  their  home  conditions,  if 
we  wish  it.  We  have,  in  common  with 
them,  as  with  the  girls,  their  vital  inter- 
est, the  beginning  of  their  career.  The 
infiuence  that  can  be  exerted  over  these 
young  boys,  many  of  whom  are  leaving 
home  for  the  first  time,  and  are,  so  to 
speak,  "men  among  men,"  is  tremendous. 
Often  a  wavering  ambition  can  be  rein- 
forced and  a  chance  for  "making  good" 
saved  by  showing  a  little  unasked  interest. 
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We  try  to  give  the  boys  material  for  both 
work  and  play.  We  post  lists  of  books  on 
the  bulletin  boards  in  various  depart- 
ments, and  so  call  attention  to  books 
on  "choosing  a  career/'  or  "business  ef- 
ficiency." Then  we  make  up  lists  on  ath- 
letic sports,  interest  in  which  is  stimu- 
lated by  our  athletic  association,  whose 
membership  includes  both  boys  and  girls. 

Many  times  a  department  is  discovered 
where  little  or  no  interest  is  taken  in  the 
library.  We  find  that  the  boys  and  girls 
from  there  never  come  to  the  library,  and 
so  we  take  the  library  to  them.  In  every 
case  the  managers  are  very  anxious  to  co- 
operate and  are  willing  to  have  us  send 
a  small  collection  of  light  fiction  to  the 
time  clerk's  desk.  She  circulates  these  as 
she  wishes.  So  far,  we  have  lost  no  books 
in  this  way,  and  in  every  Instance  new 
borrowers  have  been  the  direct  result. 

Many  of  the  boys  have  been  obliged  to 
leave  school  before  entering  high  school 
or  even  the  upper  grades,  and  in  many 
ways  we  can  supplement  their  lack  of 
school  training — especially  if  we  can  dis- 
cover a  gleam  of  interest  in  any  one  sub- 
ject, such  as  mechanics,  electricity  or 
history. 

All  our  work,  our  aims,  and  our  possi- 
bilities are  crystalized  in  our  Library 
Bulletin,  a  home  product  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  The  direct  object  of  this 
little  publication  is  to  attract  all  ages  and 
all  classes  of  our  employees.  It  is  sent 
to  every  department,  and  from  there  dis- 
tributed personally.  We  try  to  have  in 
each  issue  a  section  to  appeal  to  popular 
demand,  as  well  as  to  promote  some  spe- 
cial feature.  We  hope  to  make  this  bulle- 
tin a  strong  factor  in  our  work,  a  lever 
that  will  gauge  not  only  the  circulation 
of  our  books,  but  will  be  the  connecting 
link  between  the  library  and  the  em- 
ployees, and  make  it  the  medium  of  a  new 
energy  and  a  new  enthusiasm  radiating 
from  our  small  quarters  to  every  activity 
of  the  plant 

And  BO,  in  these  few  pages,  I  have  tried 
to  show  that  the  commercial  house  li- 
brary, although  in  its  infancy,  has  come  to 


stay.  And  as  the  pioneering  becomes 
more  and  more  an  established  fact  in  li- 
brary work,  more  commercial  houses  will 
recognize  the  need.  They  will  be  more 
than  ready  to  respond  to  the  progressive 
public  libraries,  whose  efforts  to  expand 
and  to  bring  their  resources  to  the  very 
centers  of  civic  activity  will  thus  estab- 
lish a  more  intelligent  relationship  and 
efficient  cooperation  with  their  very  means 
of  support. 

Miss  Grace  A.  Whare,  of  the  Houghton, 
Mich.,  public  library,  was  present  at  the 
meeting  and  asked  the  privilege  of  pre- 
senting a  very  attractive  exhibit  of  colored 
slides  and  illustrations  which  she  used  in 
telling  Miss  Lagerlofs  Story  of  Nils.  Each 
of  twenty-six  illustrations  depicted  an  ad- 
venture of  Nils. 

Business  Meeting 

The  regular  business  meeting  of  the  sec- 
tion was  held  at  Chateau  Laurier,  June 
29th  at  9:30  a.  m.    Miss  McCurdy  presided. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were 
read  and  adopted.  The  chairman  an- 
nounced that  the  terms  of  two  of  the  five 
members  on  the  advisory  board  had  ex- 
pired and  that  only  one  member  was  ap- 
pointed at  the  last  meeting,  instead  of 
two.  This  raised  the  question  as  to  the 
advisability  of  having  an  advisory  board 
since  none  of  the  other  sections  had  such 
boards.  It  was  urged  that  an  executive 
committee  be  formed  consisting  of  the 
three  officers  of  the  section  and  two  other 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  chairman, 
and  that  all  the  members  of  this  executive 
committee  be  actually  engaged  in  some 
phase  of  library  work  with  children.  It 
was  finally  decided,  however,  to  continue 
the  advisory  board  as  heretofore  and  the 
chairman  was  requested  to  appoint  mem- 
bers to  fill  the  vacancies.  Mr.  Hill  and 
Miss  Titcomb  were  appointed  to  serve  tor 
three  years  each.  The  chairman  appointed 
the  following  committee  on  nomination  for 
officers:  Annie  S.  Cutter,  Gertrude  An- 
drus  and  Adah  Whitcomb.  The  meeting 
then  adjourned. 
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SECOND 

(Monday  afternoon,  July  let) 

The  second  session  of  the  section  was 
held  July  1,  at  2  o'clock.  The  general  sub- 
ject was  '*Work  with  high  schools."  Mr. 
FRANK  K.  WALTER,  vice  director  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  library  school,  read  a  paper  on 

TEACHING   LIBRARY  USE  IN   NORMAL 
AND  HIGH   SCHOOLS 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  literature 
of  this  subject  has  become  so  copious  that 
any  original  discussion  of  basic  principle 
has  become  nearly  out  of  the  question. 
The  excuse  for  papers  like  this  one,  which 
is  mostly  mere  reiteration,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  outside  of  library  circles  the  matter 
has  not  been  very  seriously  considered  in 
spite  of  the  constant  repetition,  and  rela- 
tively few  teachers  have  as  yet  attempted 
to  give  definite  instruction  in  the  use  of 
books. 

It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
present  that  we  are  learning  the  necessity 
of  saving  time  and  effort  by  doing  better 
the  things  we  can  already  do  passably 
well.  To  this  end  vocational  schools  and 
vocational  courses  are  being  established 
everywhere.  If  the  use  of  the  tools  of  the 
trades  must  be  taught  in  the  interests  of 
greater  individual  development  and  greater 
efficiency,  there  certainly  is  need  of  teach- 
ing the  efficient  use  of  books  which  are  the 
already  recognized  tools  of  the  professions 
and  which  are  more  and  more  coming  to 
be  recognized  as  necessary  supplements  to 
the  tools  of  the  handicrafts. 

So  far,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  re- 
sponse on  the  part  of  teachers  has  not 
been  very  general  or  very  enthusiastic 
when  courses  of  instruction  in  the  use  of 
books  are  advocated.  At  first  sight  this 
may  seem  strange.  The  primary  purpose 
of  both  school  and  library  is  educational 
and  many  of  the  principles  on  which  each 
line  of  work  is  based  are  equally  familiar 
to  teachers  and  to  librarians.  Let  me  in- 
stance but  a  few. 

1.  Education  is  a  continuous  process, 
started  but  not  concluded  in  school.    This 


is  generally  accepted  and  correspondence 
schools,  study  clubs,  and  similar  activities 
are  recognitions  of  its  truth. 

2.  The  complexity  of  modem  life  is 
lengthening  the  period  of  formal  school  in- 
struction and  the  rapid  rise  of  new  in- 
dustrial processes  and  the  social  problems 
arising  in  consequence,  make  after-school 
reliance  on  either  past  instruction  or  in- 
dividual personal  experience  unsafe. 

3.  Education  is  not  confined  to  books 
but  books  of  the  right  kind  are  the  best 
single  aid  to  education. 

4.  Modem  methods  of  teaching  demand 
the  comparative  use  of  books,  not  reliance 
on  a  single  text-book.  Modem  courses  of 
study  emphasize  this  by  their  lists  of  ref- 
erences to  material  for  the  use  of  teacher 
and  pupil.  In  a  pamphlet  of  40  pages  on 
"The  high  school  course  in  agriculture," 
issued  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
17%  pages  are  devoted  to  references  to 
suggested  reading.  Children  now  study  a 
subject,  not  a  single  text-book  or  series  of 
text-books. 

5.  The  library  is  the  only  continuation 
school  really  practicable  for  all  the  people 
at  all  times  and  for  all  subjects,  and  like 
any  other  institution,  its  value  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  intelligence  shown  in 
its  use. 

Contrary  to  a  rather  hazy  though  some- 
what general  impression,  there  are  only  a 
few  choice  spirits  to  whom  it  is  given  to 
love  books  instinctively  and  to  know  them 
intimately  without  instruction.  The  mul- 
titude, whatever  their  rank  or  fortune, 
handle  them  more  or  less  all  the  time 
without  knowing  much  about  them  or 
caring  much  about  them.  It  is  true  that 
a  knowledge  of  books  comes  more  readily 
to  some  than  to  others,  but  training  will 
do  much  for  even  unpromising  people 
who,  without  training,  would  be  practically 
helpless.  The  need  of  this  training  was 
shown  very  clearly  a  decade  or  two  ago 
when  the  method  of  teaching  changed 
rather  generally  from  text-book  mastery 
to  the  so-called  laboratory  method.  There 
were  few  more  pathetic  sights  than  many 
of  the  older  teachers,  almost  totally  un- 
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trained  in  the  comparative  use  of  books 
which  the  new  method  involved,  and  yet 
forced  to  give  up  their  reliance  on  the 
catechetical  method  and  memorized  text- 
book which  could  be  kept  open  by  the 
teacher  while  the  pupil  recited. 

If  the  library  and  the  school  have  so 
much  common  doctrine  and  if  both  recog- 
nize in  their  precept  and  their  practice 
the  importance  of  books,  it  seems  obvious 
that  some  instruction  along  this  line 
should  be  given  in  the  high  school  and, 
indeed,  much  earlier.  Again,  if  pupils  are 
to  be  taught  to  use  books,  it  seems  equally 
obvious  that  the  intelligent  use  of  books 
must  first  be  learned  by  the  teacher.  That 
is,  there  should  be  a  "library  course"  in 
the  normal  school. 

If  library  and  school  agree  so  far  as  to 
recognize  the  need  of  such  a  course  there 
still  remain  several  general  methods  of  at- 
tempting to  get  the  desired  results. 

(1)  By  experiment  This  is  the  cus- 
tomary way;  the  empirical  method  or, 
under  certain  conditions,  the  inductive 
method.  "We  learn  to  do  by  doing"  was 
a  pedagogical  maxim  to  conjure  with  some 
years  ago  and  it  has  not  yet  lost  its  siren's 
charm.  Teachers  are  still  assuming  that 
pupils  will  learn  to  use  books  well  by 
using  them  without  direction,  even  though 
an  excess  of  the  experimental  method  has 
confessedly  failed  in  other  directions.  We 
do  not  often  learn  to  do  things  in  the  best 
way  without  some  direction  nor  does  mere 
handling  of  an  object  teach  us  much  about 
it  Infinitely  more  biology  can  be  learned 
from  two  or  three  angle  worms  studied  in 
a  laboratory  than  from  quarts  of  them 
used  for  fish  bait.  The  laisses-faire 
method  and  the  experimental  method 
without  a  competent  teacher  to  make  it 
really  inductive  are  both  uncertain  in  re- 
sult and  costly  of  time  and  eCFort 

(2)  By  sending  pupils  to  the  nearest 
library  for  all  aid  outside  the  text-book 
and  by  handing  over  to  the  nearest  libra- 
rian all  responsibility  for  teaching  the  use 
of  books.  Liibrarians  often  advocate  this 
method.  It  is  only  an  application  of  the 
specialization  which  is  so  common  in  high 


schools  and  by  which  each  subject  has  its 
own  teacher  who  may  or  may  not  try  to 
correlate  his  own  work  with  that  of  his 
colleagues.  The  librarian,  who  at  least 
ought  to  know  about  books,  is  the  logical 
person  to  plan  courses  and  to  give  formal 
instruction  and  in  any  school  which  can 
possibly  have  a  librarian  who  devotes  her 
entire  time  to  the  library  this  is  the  proper 
course  to  follow.  It  happens,  however, 
that  many  schools  which  greatly  need  such 
a  course  have  no  one  but  the  regular 
teachers  to  administer  the  library  and  to 
teach  its  use.  In  such  an  emergency  no 
school  faculty  is  complete  without  at  least 
one  teacher  who  can  show  the  pupils — 
and  her  fellow-teachers,  if  need  be — some- 
thing of  the  best  methods  of  using  books. 
Moreover,  teachers  need  to  know  how  to 
use  the  books  connected  with  their  own 
courses  even  if  they  need  do  little  or 
nothing  in  the  way  of  general  library 
work. 

(3)  A  third  general  method  remains: 
systematic  training  in  regularly  scheduled 
classes  in  the  high  school  and  a  systematic 
course  in  the  normal  school  for  the  future 
teachers  of  elementary  and  of  high 
schools.  This  is  the  plan  generally 
adopted  for  other  subjects  and  the  fUlure 
of  the  schools  to  provide  in  their  curricula 
a  place  for  library  training  can  reasonably 
be  attributed  only  to  the  fact  that  libra- 
rians have  failed  to  impress  on  teachers 
the  necessity  for  such  instruction.  There 
are  several  reasons  for  the  failure.  One 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  success- 
ful advertising  is  that  the  prospective  cus- 
tomer must  be  convinced  that  the  value 
of  the  advertised  article  exceeds  its  cost 
Perhaps  we  librarians  have  not  always 
recognized  the  value  of  this  principle  in 
our  own  campaigns.  We  use  our  library 
Jargon  and  speak  learnedly  of  "library 
methods,"  and  "the  library  world"  as 
though  our  work  were  based  on  some  oc- 
cult secret  (which  it  is  not)  and  as 
though  we  who  carry  it  on  were  a  peculiar 
people  (which  we  sometimes  are),  and  we 
plan  elaborate  courses  in  "library  econ- 
omy"  which   would   strike  terror  to  the 
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heart  of  any  teacher,  were  any  teacher  In- 
terested enough  to  look  at  them. 

It  iB  well  to  remember  that,  as  far  as 
its  place  in  the  school  is  concerned,  the 
library  must  always  be  an  auxiliary,  not 
an  independent  aftair — an  auxiliary  of  the 
greatest  importance  which  aids  all  courses 
but  interferes  with  none.  This  is  what  it 
is  in  the  increasing  number  of  schools  in 
which  the  use  of  the  library  is  being  suc- 
cessfully taught  and  whenever  teachers 
are  shown  that  librarians  are  urging  some- 
thing that  is  a  time-saver,  not  a  time- 
consumer,  and  that  the  course  they  sug- 
gest is  not  an  independent  affair  but 
something  which,  even  in  its  own  lessons 
and  problems  can  be  made  to  bear  directly 
on  the  daily  work  of  the  school,  there  will 
not  be  much  trouble  in  getting  periods  in 
which  to  teach  the  use  of  the  library.  As 
we  too  often  present  the  matter,  in  the 
form  of  courses  planned  with  little  refer- 
ence to  actual  conditions  in  the  school  and 
with  problems  compiled  from  our  library- 
school  note-books  or  our  training-class 
notes  and  not  from  material  selected  for 
its  direct  relation  to  the  subject  matter  of 
any  course  in  the  school,  we  are  seemingly 
asking  the  teacher  to  become  interested  in 
our  work,  not  in  a  subject  that  is  of  im- 
portance to  teacher  as  well  as  to  librarian. 

No  general  can  plan  a  successful  cam- 
paign of  invasion  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  topography  and  people  of  the  country 
to  be  invaded  and  no  course  of  study  can 
be  successful  unless  based  on  sound 
pedagogy  and  visibly  related  to  the  cult- 
ural or  vocational  need  of  the  persons  for 
whom  it  is  intended.  It  is  also  well  to 
remember  that  in  strategy  an  officer 
counts  for  more  than  a  private  and  that 
if  official  recognition  is  to  be  secured  for 
any  subject,  the  interest  of  principals  and 
superintendents,  who  plan  the  curricula,  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Work  with  sub- 
ordinate teachers  alone  will  make  slow 
progress. 

Another  point  which  we  are  just  begin- 
ning to  emphasize  is  the  necessity  of 
getting  articles  in  which  we  desire  teach- 
ers to  be  interested,  into  periodicals  in- 


tended for  teachers  instead  of  confining 
them  to  the  columns  of  library  periodicals. 
The  advertiser  who  wants  to  reach  en- 
gineers will  not  send  his  advertisements 
exclusively  to  the  "American  journal  of 
theology." 

Although  the  high  school  and  the  normal 
school  are  usually  mentioned  together  in 
discussions  on  the  general  subject  of  li- 
brary instruction  in  schools,  there  should 
be  decided  differences  both  in  content  and 
in  general  purpose  between  the  courses  in 
the  two  kinds  of  schools.  In  the  high 
school,  the  purpose  should  be  to  teach  the 
pupils  to  use  books  efficiently  in  solving 
problems  arising  in  their  individual  ex- 
periences. The  care  and  management  of 
libraries  can  legitimately  be  taught  only 
in  so  far  as  such  knowledge  helps  the 
pupil  to  use  libraries  of  all  kinds  more 
intelligently.  There  is  no  need  of  detailed 
instruction  in  technique,  though  some  ele- 
ments of  method  are  necessary.  The  use 
of  the  catalog  must  be  taught  in  order  to 
overcome  the  prejudices  of  most  readers 
against  card  catalogs  by  teaching  the 
youth  before  he  arrives  at  obstinate  and 
benighted  manhood,  that  red  headings,  in- 
dentions and  other  conventions  of  the 
catalog  are  as  sensible  and  necessary  as 
black  ruling,  red  ruling  and  other  conven- 
tions of  day-book  and  ledger.  A  little  a^ 
tention  also  to  the  theory  of  the  charging 
system  will  help  later  in  preventing  hon- 
est but  inaccurate  thrusts  at  "red  tape  in 
libraries." 

The  general  characteristics  of  reference 
books  should  be  discussed  with  the  mean- 
ing and  significance  of  those  universal  but 
little  known  elements  of  all  modem  books, 
the  title  page,  table  of  contents  and  index. 
The  growing  popularity  of  bibliographies 
of  all  kinds  suggests  instruction  in  their 
make-up  and  use  while  the  growing  im- 
portance of  periodicals  of  all  kinds  shows 
the  need  of  knowing  how  to  use  the  gen- 
eral periodical  indexes.  In  all  this  work 
there  can  be  and  should  be  the  closest  re- 
lation to  the  other  work  of  the  school 
course  and  the  various  teachers  can 
easily  suggest  material  of  direct  use  to 
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them  which  will  b«  quite  as  interesting 
and  valuable  for  illustrating  the  use  of  the 
library  as  set  problems  compiled  exclu- 
sively by  the  librarians.  Moreover,  such 
procedure  will  demonstrate  conclusively 
both  to  teacher  and  to  pupil  the  direct 
value  of  the  library  in  helping  school  work 
to  be  done  better  and  quicker.  Though 
any  teacher  can  be  of  help  in  this  way, 
English,  geography,  civics  and  history  are 
particularly  good  subjects  with  which  to 
begin  this  cooperation. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  librarian 
should  attempt  much  formal  instruction  in 
book  selection  in  the  high  school  unless  it 
is  done  with  the  full  knowledge  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  other  teachers. 
Otherwise,  such  instruction  will  almost 
inevitably  lead  to  duplication  and  to  con- 
flict with  the  work  regularly  given  in  other 
courses.  Tactful  suggestions  to  teachers 
on  the  value  of  material  which  they  over- 
look or  know  nothing  about  and  personal 
attention  to  the  voluntary  reading  done  by 
pupils  outside  the  school-room  and  not 
connected  with  the  regular  work  of  the 
school  will  furnish  any  school  librarian 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  missionary  work. 

Some  description  of  the  anatomy  of  a 
book  will  probably  help  cultivate  a  greater 
respect  for  books  as  books  and  may  lessen 
the  tendency  to  use  books  badly  which  is 
now  so  prevalent  among  school  children 
furnished  with  books  paid  for  by  the 
school  board  and  not  directly  bought  by 
their  parents. 

All  of  this  teaching  should  be  very 
simple.  What  is  perhaps  the  most  suc- 
cessful manual  of  the  present  on  the  sub- 
ject of  teaching  the  use  of  books  in 
schools  (Ward's  Practical  use  of  books 
and  libraries),  owes  its  success  largely  to 
its  attention  to  the  small  details  which 
everybody,  large  and  small,  is  supposed  to 
know  but  of  which  nearly  everybody  is 
quite  ignorant. 

No  high  school  course  of  this  kind  is 
complete  unless  it  cultivates  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  public  library  and  promotes 
the  use  of  the  library  after  the  pupils  have 
left  school,  by  calling  on  it  for  aid  while 


they  are  still  in  school.  The  best  school 
librarians  make  every  possible  use  of  the 
public  library  while  they  are  at  the  same 
time  using  to  the  utmost  the  resources  of 
their  own  school  libraries. 

The  amount  of  time  required  for  such  a 
course  as  that  outlined  here  and  which  is 
substantially  the  same  as  dozens  of  other 
courses  outlined  elsewhere,  depends  con- 
siderably on  whether  any  preliminary 
work  of  the  kind  has  been  given  in  the 
lower  grades,  and,  to  some  extent,  on  the 
size  and  general  character  of  the  schoors 
collection  of  books.  Something  worth 
while  has  been  done  in  five  or  six  lessons, 
though  not  much  can  be  done  in  less  than 
ten  or  twelve,  and  the  twenty  to  thirty 
periods  which  interested  principals  have 
sometimes  granted  are  none  too  many. 
The  general  plan  will  also  depend  partly 
on  whether  the  instruction  is  all  given  in 
one  year  or  throughout  the  entire  hi^ 
school  course. 

In  the  normal  school  the  purpose  of  the 
library  course  should  be  not  only  to  teach 
the  use  of  books,  but  to  teach,  in  addition, 
the  principles  of  their  proper  selection  and 
enough  of  the  essentials  of  library  tech- 
nique to  enable  the  teacher  to  administer 
successfully  a  small  school  library  and  to 
understand  the  methods  used  in  larger  li- 
braries. It  should  be  not  only  for  indi- 
vidual improvement,  as  in  the  high  school, 
but  designed  also  to  give  skill  in  teaching 
others  how  to  use  the  library.  It  is  neces- 
sary, of  course,  to  supply  any  deficiencies 
in  training  of  the  kind  that  was  suggested 
for  the  high  school,  before  the  administra- 
tive side  of  the  work  can  profitably  be 
taken  up. 

The  technical  side  of  the  work,  there- 
fore, will  be  more  in  evidence  in  the  nor 
mal  school  course.  The  preparation, 
adaptation  and  use  of  the  important  rec- 
ords such  as  the  accession  book,  the  shelf- 
list,  the  catalog  and  the  charging  system 
are  necessary  parts  of  the  equipment  of 
any  teacher  who  is  likely  to  be  put  in 
charge  of  a  school  or  class-room  libraiy. 
A  study  of  the  most  common  trade  lists 
and   a   few   typical   booksellers'   catalogs 
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with  some  comment  on  trade  discounts 
and  the  purchase  of  second-hand  books 
will  save  much  time  and  trouble  later 
when  the  teacher  is  expected  to  advise  as 
to  what  and  where  to  buy. 

Instruction  in  simple  methods  of  book 
repair  will  yield  large  dividends  in  the 
shape  of  better  cared  for  and  longer  lived 
books* 

Simplicity  and  direct  relation  to  school 
work  are  the  two  things  to  be  insisted  upon 
throughout.  Though  the  subjects  and,  to 
some  extent,  the  treatment  should  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  library  school,  there  is 
neither  opportunity  nor  need  of  the  same 
variety  and  extent  of  instruction  and  prac- 
tice which  should  characterize  schools  for 
the  professional  training  of  librarians,  nor 
should  any  school  which  can  afford  spe- 
cial teachers  in  other  subjects  thrust  tech- 
nical library  work  upon  its  regular  teach- 
ers. To  the  teacher,  the  library  is 
auxiliary  to  her  main  work  and  insistence 
on  elaborate  administrative  methods  will 
defeat  its  purpose. 

This  instruction  in  technique  should  be 
simple,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  a 
teacher  who  has  learned  merely  these  ele- 
ments of  technique  is  fitted  in  turn  to  give 
satisfactory  instruction  to  other  teachers 
or  even  to  administer  a  school  library  in 
the  best  way.  To  do  this  a  librarian  of 
wide  training  and  experience  is  necessary, 
— one  whose  knowledge  of  library  theory 
and  practice  is  wide  enough  to  give  the 
perspective  necessary  to  Judge  what  is  es- 
sential, and  intimate  enough  to  determine 
what  adaptations  should  be  made  to  fit 
either  general  library  conditions  or  spe- 
cial contingencies  of  individual  libraries. 
Efficient  simplicity  is  the  result  not  of 
ignorance  but  of  trained  Judgment  and  the 
apparent  simplicity  obtained  by  reckless 
or  ignorant  amputation  of  library  manuals 
may  be  worse  than  none  at  all.  A  well 
managed  school  must  have  a  well-admin- 
istered library  and  a  well-administered 
library  Implies  a  competent  librarian,  not 
merely  the  regular  presence  of  a  teacher 
with  rather  fewer  classes  and  conse- 
quently more  leisure  than  her  colleagues. 


Indeed,  though  considerable  technique 
has  been  suggested  as  advisable,  I  am  very 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  technique,  if 
by  this  term  is  meant  the  processes  of 
keeping  library  records,  should  be  thrust 
upon  teachers  only  as  a  necessity,  not  as 
a  desirability.  In  a  school  so  small  that 
one  teacher  or  a  very  few  teachers  at  most 
must  do  all  kinds  of  work,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary and  therefore  it  must  be  taught 
to  these  teachers.  In  larger  and  better 
equipped  schools  there  is  no  more  reason 
for  teacher-librarians  with  a  mere  smat- 
tering of  library  training  than  there  is 
logic  or  Justice  in  compelling  the  teacher 
of  English  or  of  history  to  be  the  prind- 
pal's  secretary. 

Of  even  more  importance  than  technique 
is  a  careful  study  of  important  reference 
books.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
books  which  would  be  useful  can  possibly 
be  obtained  and  it  is  very  important  that 
the  teacher  be  able  to  use  to  the  utmost 
such  books  as  the  school  may  possess. 
The  compilation  of  reading  lists  and  lists 
of  references,  whether  for  the  use  of  the 
teacher  or  the  guidance  of  the  pupil,  im- 
plies the  use  of  bibliographies,  footnotes 
and  appendixes  and  a  consideration  of  the 
bibliographic  aids  which  are  so  common 
in  modem  text-books  and  so  little  used 
by  teachers. 

Moreover,  the  teacher  must  know  some 
of  the  principles  of  book  selection,  must 
know  a  fair  number  of  the  best  aids  to 
book  selection  and  must  know  where  to 
find  and  how  to  use  good  book  reviews. 
No  approved  list  of  library,  library  com- 
mission, or  state  department  of  public 
instruction  can  take  the  place  of  independ- 
ent knowledge,  though  these  approved 
lists  are  indispensable  aids. 

The  proper  relations  of  school  and  pub- 
lic library  certainly  must  be  taught  if  any 
closer  and  more  general  cooperation  of  the 
two  is  to  be  brought  about.  Both  teacher 
and  librarian  must  be  parties  to  such  co- 
operation and  each  needs  to  know  the 
point  of  view  of  the  other. 

There  is  no  general  agreement  as  to  the 
amount  of  time  which  the  normal  school 
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ought  to  devote  to  library  instruction.  In 
a  Bummary  compiled  in  1909  by  the  New- 
ark free  public  library  (Public  libraries 
14:147),  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to 
such  work  in  28  normal  schools  varied 
from  one  lesson  to  60.  Most  of  the  schools 
which  are  recognized  as  leaders  in  this 
work  gave  about  20  lessons.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  general  situation 
has  not  materially  changed  except  that  the 
shorter  cour3es  are  being  lengthened  and 
more  normal  schools  are  offering  courses 
in  library  methods.  The  small  number  of 
lessons  in  even  the  good  courses  makes 
directness  and  emphasis  on  essentials  im- 
perative. If  all  normal  school  students 
had  been  taught  to  use  books  before  enter- 
ing the  normal  school,  considerable  time 
which  is  now  used  in  teaching  things 
which  should  already  be  known  could  be 
devoted  to  the  methodic  and  pedagogic 
side  of  the  subject 

More  and  more  normal  jtchools  are  put- 
ting instruction  in  library  methods  on  a 
par  with  other  subjects  by  giving  credits 
for  it  This  is  only  what  all  ought  to  do. 
No  normal  school  is  doing  its  work  well 
if  it  sends  its  students  out  unskilled  in 
the  use  of  the  tools  of  their  own  trade.  A 
course  in  the  use  of  books  and  libraries 
is  no  more  of  a  luxury  in  the  general  train- 
ing of  any  teacher  than  a  gas  range  and  a 
kitchen  sink  are  luxuries  in  the  equipment 
of  a  domestic  science  department  or 
planes  and  chisels  in  a  manual  training 
room. 

It  is  not  merely  altruism  that  urges  li- 
brarians to  encourage  this  work.  It  is 
highly  commendable  to  increase  the  good 
feeling  between  two  members  of  the  so- 
called  "educational  trinity/'  the  church, 
the  school  and  the  library,  but  the  benefits 
to  the  library  will  be  more  direct  than 
mere  pleasure  in  promoting  the  success  of 
another  line  of  social  welfare.  To  ensure 
its  own  permanence,  the  library  must  have 
a  reading  public  in  the  future  as  it  has  in 
the  present  and  the  adult  reader  of  the 
future  is  the  child  of  the  present  To  en- 
sure the  further  development  of  the  li- 
brary, not  only  readers  but  more  readers 


are  needed  and  the  library  will  be  sure  of 
getting  them  only  when  school  room  and 
children's  room  work  together,  and  when 
not  only  those  who  come  to  the  library 
from  choice,  but  all  the  children  whom  the 
community  entrusts  to  the  school  are 
taught  in  the  school  the  latent  power  in 
the  books  the  library  offers  for  their  use 
and  are  taught  by  trained  teachers  how 
best  to  make  that  latent  power  dynamic 

The  discussion  of  this  paper  was  led  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Sykes,  librarian  of  the  Ottawa 
public  library,  and  formerly  head  of  the 
Ilnglish  department  of  the  Collegiate  in- 
stitute of  Ottawa,  who  read  a  paper  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  L.  B.  Sinclair,  dean  of  the 
school  for  teachers,  Macdonald  ooUega 

MISS  MART  B.  HALL,  librarian  of  the 
Girl's  high  school,  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  read  a 
paper  on 

THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  HIGH 
SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

Miss  Hall  said  in  part: 

To  those  of  us  who  are  interested  in 
the  problem  of  guiding  the  reading  of 
boys  and  girls  one  of  the  most  important 
recent  developments  of  the  modem  library 
movement  is  the  new  life  which  is  com- 
ing into  the  high  school  libraries  through- 
out the  country. 

The  high  school  library,  althoui^  an 
old  institution,  is  Just  beginning  to  '^d 
itself  in  the  library  world  of  to-day.  It 
not  only  has  a  right  to  exist  but  has  pos- 
sibilities for  doing  important  work  in  the 
future  which  will  fully  Justify  its  exist- 
ence. It  must  serve  not  only  as  a  great 
laboratory  for  the  work  of  all  depart- 
ments in  the  high  school  but  as  an  im- 
portant experiment  station  f6r  all  our 
work  with  young  people  of  high  school 
age  and  aid  us  in  the  public  library's  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  helping  the  thos- 
sands  of  boys  and  girls  who  leave  gram- 
mar school  and  the  children's  room  ind 
go  out  into  the  adult  room  of  the  large 
public  library  with  no  one  to  guide  them 
in  their  explorations  among  the  bookie 
and  no  one  to  take  the  friendly  personil 
interest  in  them  that  the  teacher  and  U* 
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brarian  of  the  children's  room  always  felt. 
Through  the  high  school  library  and  the 
public  libraries'  young  people's  depart- 
ment of  which  we  dream,  we  must  under- 
take to  "follow  up"  the  work  begun  in  the 
children's  room  and  build  upon  the  founda- 
tions which  librarian  and  teacher  have 
already  laid. 

What  are  some  of  the  revelations  which 
have  been  made  to  those  of  us  who  re- 
luctantly undertook  this  work  some  eight 
or  ten  years  ago?  In  the  first  place  we 
are,  as  our  high  school  debaters  would 
say  "firmly  convinced"  of  the  need  of  a 
large  carefully  selected  collection  of  books 
within  the  high  school  building  where  they 
may  be  had  at  a  moment's  notice  for  refer- 
ence and  reading.  We  are  convinced  that 
we  were  wrong  when  in  our  first  enthu- 
siasm over  the  public  library  we  decreed 
that  the  high  school  library  should  be 
limited  to  books  of  reference  and  "re- 
quired" reading,  and  that  all  books  to  be 
read  for  the  pure  Joy  of  reading  should 
be  given  over  to  the  public  library. 

For  four  reasons  I  would  plead  to-day 
for  a  large,  well  equipped  library  in  every 
city  high  school,  a  library  managed  ao- 
cording  to  modem  library  methods  and 
in  charge  of  a  trained  and  experienced 
librarian  who  shall  be  the  equal  of  the 
high  school  teachers  in  broad  education 
and  thorough  professional  training.  This 
librarian  must  be  able  to  win  the  confi- 
dence and  friendship  of  pupils  and  teach- 
ers and  to  enter  sympathetically  into  the 
life  of  the  school.  This  library  may  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion or  a  Joint  undertaking  of  Board  of 
Education  and  public  library  as  in  Cleve- 
land, Newark,  Passaic,  Madison,  Wis.,  and 
Portland,  Oregon. 

My  first  reason  for  this  new  high  school 
library  is  found  in  the  aims  and  ideals 
of  the  modem  high  school.  It  is  no  longer 
content  to  serve  merely  as  a  preparatory 
school  for  college.  It  realizes  that  for  the 
great  majority  of  pupils  it  must  be  a  prep- 
aration for  life.  As  these  four  years  end 
their  formal  school  education  it  must  make 
the  most  of  the  time.    These  four  wonder- 


ful years  of  high  school  age  are  the  time 
when  ideals  are  being  formed,  when  boys 
and  girls  are  hero  worshippers,  and  the 
personal  contact  with  teacher  and  libra- 
rian or  the  reading  of  good  biography  may 
do  marvelous  things  in  moulding  character 
and  setting  up  standards.  In  aiming  for 
social  efficiency  the  modem  high  school 
endeavors  to  prepare  for  intelligent  citi- 
zenship, for  interest  in  and  service  for  the 
various  movements  for  social  betterment 
My  second  reason  for  this  larger  and 
more  efficient  library  in  the  high  school 
is  the  need  created  by  modem  methods  of 
teaching.  The  text  book  to-day  la  only 
a  guide, — with  its  foot-notes  and  bibliog- 
raphies it  is  a  vade  meoum  to  the  in- 
terested student  to  the  best  books  in  school 
and  public  library  on  the  subject  covered. 
The  efficient  teacher  to-day  uses  books, 
magazines,  daily  paper,  pictures  and  lan- 
tern slides  to  supplement  the  text  book. 
Many  of  these  must  be  at  hand  in  the 
school  building  and  so  classified  and  cat- 
aloged that  they  are  available  at  short 
notice.  Unexpected  questions  arise  in 
class  discussions  and  must  be  settled  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  recitation  period  by 
a  student  being  delegated  to  "look  it  up" 
in  the  school  library  and  report  to  the 
class  while  interest  is  keen.  This  could 
not  be  done  in  a  library  even  five  minutes' 
walk  from  the  school.  There  are  odd  min- 
utes at  the  close  of  a  recitation  when  a 
book  from  the  school  library  can  be  bor- 
rowed and  enough  read  to  make  the  stu- 
dent eager  to  finish  it  Pictures  are 
wanted  to  illustrate  some  topic  and  are 
loaned  from  one  classroom  to  another  for 
every  forty  minutes  of  a  school  day  when 
the  teacher  finds  they  help  to  awaken 
interest.  The  whole  method  of  the  reci- 
tation has  changed.  "It  becomes,"  says 
one,  "the  social  clearing  house  where  ex- 
periences  and  ideas  are  exchanged  and 
new  lines  of  thought  and  inquiry  are  set 
up."  One  of  th^  most  interesting  things 
in  the  school  library  work  is  the  use  of 
books  and  magazines  for  the  three  min- 
ute talks  pupils  have  to  give  in  English, 
French,  German  and  Latin  as  cultivation 
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in  the  art  of  oral  expression.  They  may 
chose  anything  that  interests  them  or 
would  interest  the  class, — some  interest- 
ing bit  of  news  in  the  morning's  paper, 
some  anecdote  about  a  famous  person,  an 
account  in  the  Survey  of  the  Camp-fire 
girls,  etc. 

The  search  for  material  for  these  three 
minute  talks  makes  the  school  library  a 
busy  place  at  times.  Students  vie  with 
one  another  to  bring  to  class  the  most 
interesting  contribution  from  history,  biog- 
raphy, literature,  current  events,  etc.  So 
interested  are  the  students  in  this  kind 
of  library  work  that  some  of  them  began 
making  a  rough  index  of  material  in  news- 
papers, magazines  and  books  that  would 
be  good  for  such  talks.  The  use  of  the 
library  depends  not  so  much  upon  the 
subject  as  upon  the  teacher, — a  teacher 
of  mathematics  who  is  a  constant  reader 
will  get  the  students  to  make  a  better 
use  of  the  library  than  the  English  teacher 
who  prides  herself  that  she  has  taught 
Shakespeare's  "As  you  like  it"  so  thor- 
oughly "inch  by  inch"  that  her  pupils  can- 
not possibly  fail  in  the  final  examination. 
The  biology  teacher  whose  one  cry  a  few 
years  ago  was  the  need  of  cultivating  the 
powers  of  observation  now  acknowledges 
that  the  books  in  the  school  library  or 
public  library  are  needed  to  make  the 
laboratory  and  field  work  of  greatest  value. 
Even  the  instructors  in  the  gymnasium  feel 
that  books  may  help.  Interesting  books 
such  as  Mrs.  Richards'  "Art  of  living," 
Dr.  Gulick's  "Mind  and  work,"  Woods 
Hutchinson's  practical  talks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  health,  etc.,  are  placed  on  reserve 
shelves  or  tables  and  read  by  pupils  not 
as  "required"  reading  but  because  they 
find  them  interesting.  Students  interested 
in  problems  in  chemistry  or  in  the  work 
of  physics  come  up  to  the  school  library 
for  a  free  study  period  to  look  over  the 
books  on  the  library  shelves  and  to  read 
them  on  the  suggestion  of  the  teacher. 
School  library  reading  is  coming  more  and 
more  to  be  the  result  of  suggestion  rather 
than  compulsion. 

History  teachers  add  to  the  interest  of 
the    recitation    by    suggesting    collateral 


reading  which  will  appeal  to  the  students, 
— biography,  historical  fiction,  orations, 
poetry,  and  drama  are  all  called  into  play, 
attention  is  called  to  articles  in  current 
periodicals  and  a  wise  use  of  the  daily 
paper  is  made  in  order  to  interest  stu- 
dents in  history  in  the  making.  The  his- 
tory teacher  posts  on  the  bulletin  board 
interesting  subjects  for  "special  topics," 
brief  oral  reports  to  the  class  on  interest- 
ing material  outside  the  text  book  and 
students  eagerly  volunteer  to  look  them 
up  in  the  library  and  report  to  the  class. 
"How  did  the  Romans  tell  the  time  of 
day?"  "Describe  the  daily  life  of  a  monk," 
"Methods  of  travel  in  the  middle  ages," 
etc.  Debates  also  are  an  important  fea- 
ture of  the  history  recitation:  "Which  con- 
tributed most  to  civilization,  the  Greeks 
or  the  Romans?" 

In  English  there  has  been  a  great  revo- 
lution recently.  Aside  from  the  inter- 
esting work  in  oral  expression  already 
mentioned  teachers  are  beginning  to  real- 
ize that  training  in  the  power  of  expres- 
sion and  the  cultivation  of  taste  and  ap- 
preciation must  come  from  extensive  read- 
ing of  good  books,  rather  than  intensive 
reading  of  a  few.  Supplementary  reading 
is  no  longer  an  "assignment"  of  a  stand- 
ard work  of  literature  to  be  taken  as  a 
dose  of  medicine  by  the  pupil  with  the 
comforting  assurance  of  the  teacher  that 
it  "will  do  him  good."  With  the  best 
English  teachers  supplementary  reading 
is  really  an  introduction  to  the  best  books 
in  school  library  and  public  library,  books 
to  be  read  not  for  marks  but  for  pleasure 
with  the  hope  that  it  may  mean  a  perma- 
nent interest  in  good  reading,  a  wise  use 
of  the  public  library  and  the  building  up 
of  home  libraries.  The  supplementary 
reading  list  of  to-day  is  a  list  of  many 
different  kinds  of  interesting  books,  old 
and  new,  which  ought  to  appeal  to  the 
average  high  school  boy  or  girl.  There 
is  ample  opportunity  for  each  to  find  some- 
thing which  he  will  really  like  and  he 
may  take  his  choice. 

The  skillful  English  teacher  no  longer 
spoils  this  reading  by  requiring  an  ex- 
amination as  to  plot,  character  develop- 
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ment,  climax,  etc.  Instead  of  this  dreaded 
written  report  which  was  warranted  to 
dull  the  interest  in  the  most  exciting  novel 
as  it  haunted  the  reader  all  the  way 
through  the  book  the  recitation  is  occa- 
sionally given  up  to  an  informal  talk  about 
the  books  the  pupils  have  read  and  en- 
joyed— very  much  such  a  book  symposium 
as  we  librarians  delight  in.  The  enthu- 
siasm of  a  pupil  in  his  report  on  a  book 
v/ill  create  an  immediate  demand  for  it 
"I  want  that  book  you  talked  about  in 
class,  it  must  be  a  dandy  one,"  the  libra- 
rian hears  one  student  say  to  another  as 
they  browse  at  noon  among  the  books  of 
fiction.  In  the  more  intensive  study  of 
the  masterpieces  of  English  literature  the 
best  EiUglish  teachers  make  the  study  one 
of  training  in  appreciation  and  not  an 
"exercise  in  mental  gymnastics"  or  a  pro- 
cess of  vivisection.  They  realize  with  Bur- 
roughs that  "if  you  tear  a  thing  all  into 
bits  you  haven't  the  thing  itself  any  more." 
They  have  the  pupils  read  other  works 
for  comparison, — the  Alcestis  and  Medea 
and  compare  them  with  some  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  they  have  been  studying.  If 
reading  Lycidas,  then  Theocritus,  Shelley's 
Adonais,  Arnold's  Thyrsis  are  read  and 
discussed.  In  studying  Burke,  orations  by 
Lord  Chatham  and  Mansfield  are  read  and 
compared.  Students  find  in  this  compara- 
tive work  a  great  delight  and  in  this  work 
as  well  as  in  the  deb&tes  which  English 
teachers  encourage  some  of  them  surprise 
us  with  their  powers  of  discrimination  and 
their  deep  thinking.  All  of  this  calls  for 
the  use  of  many  kinds  of  books  in  school 
and  public  library. 

My  third  plea  for  a  school  library  is  in 
the  needs  of  individual  students  for  a 
guidance  in  their  reading  which  can  be 
better  given  by  the  librarian  in  the  school 
library  than  in  the  busy  public  library. 
The  school  librarian  has  the  teacher  al- 
ways close  at  hand  and  can  know  the  prob- 
lems of  these  teachers  in  their  work  with 
pupils.  Through  attendance  at  the  teach- 
ers' meeting  she  can  keep  in  close  touch 
with  the  school's  methods  of  work  and 
its    ideals.      She    can    unify    the    library 


work  which  the  school  is  urging  upon  the 
pupils  as  twenty  branch  librarians  work- 
ing with  groups  of  these  same  students 
cannot  do.  She  comes  to  know  each  of 
these  hundreds  or  thousands  of  pupils  bet- 
ter even  than  some  of  the  teachers  in 
these  large  schools  who  have  them  in 
their  classes  for  only  six  months  or  a 
year  while  she  has  them  in  the  library 
every .  day  for  four  years  and  comes  in 
close  personal  touch  with  them.  She 
knows  them  through  their  parents,  their 
teachers,  and  their  friends  and  can  some- 
times find  the  point  of  contact  which  cer- 
tain teachers  have  failed  to  find.  We  must 
make  the  school  library  do  for  the  pupils 
what  the  little  home  library  used  to  do  for 
many  of  us.  In  these  days  of  apartment 
houses  and  tenements,  when  families  move 
about  so  constantly  there  is  little  chance 
for  the  home  library. 

My  fourth  plea  for  a  library  within  the 
high  school  building  is  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  as  a  connecting  link  between 
the  high  school  and  public  library  in  our 
large  cities.  Wonderful  things  may  be 
accomplished  by  the  high  school  librarian, 
who  believes  the  most  important  work  of 
the  school  library  is  preparation  for  the 
best  use  of  the  public  library  and  who  en- 
courages the  use  of  the  public  library 
through  all  the  four  years.  She  can  be 
an  excellent  "go  between"  not  only  for 
pupils  who  do  not  use  the  public  library, 
but  between  public  library  and  principals 
and  teachers  who  have  no  idea  what  it 
can  do  for  them.  She  can  enlighten  them 
on  the  functions  t)f  this  institution  of  the 
people, — show  them  how  much  more  it  is 
than  what  they  suppose  it  to  be,  "a  col- 
lection of  fiction  for  those  too  poor  to 
buy  their  own  books."  She  can  enlighten 
teachers  as  to  the  necessity  for  giving 
the  reference  librarian  due  notice  when 
material  is  to  be  needed  by  classes  on  a 
special  topic,  and  the  need  for  ascertain- 
ing whether  there  really  is  any  available 
material  before  requiring  reports  from  stu- 
dents on  impossible  subjects.  She  can 
bring  about  a  personal  acquaintance  of 
high    school    teachers   and    librarians    in 
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public  libraries  and  invite  the  library  work- 
ers in  public  libraries  to  conferences  with 
teachers  in  the  school  library. 

She  can  take  a  census  of  each  entering 
class  at  high  school  and  find  how  many 
are  not  using  the  public  library  and  why. 
Such  a  census  shows  usually  30%  who 
have  no  library  cards.  Some  have  their 
cards  taken  from  them  by  parents  when 
they  enter  high  school  lest  they  read  so 
many  books  it  interferes  with  their  stud- 
ies. This  is  a  frequent  occurrence.  In 
other  cases  a  heavy  fine  has  made  a  drain 
upon  the  purse  of  some  poor  mother  and 
she  has  vowed  that  not  one  of  her  chil- 
dren should  have  a  card  in  the  public  li- 
brary. Many  of  this  30%  have  never  cared 
enough  for  books  to  have  a  card  in  the 
public  library.  The  librarian  who  finds 
these  conditions  early  in  the  term  ex- 
plains to  parents  by  personal  notes  and  in- 
terviews that  library  cards  in  the  public 
library  will  be  an  absolute  necessity  for 
high  school  work.  Students  who  have 
never  had  cards  are  urged  to  apply  for 
them  at  once  and  they  are  sent  to  just 
the  right  person  in  the  public  library  who 
will  take  an  interest  in  them,  often  a  per- 
sonal note  of  introduction  being  given  to 
the  pupil  to  make  that  first  visit  to  the 
public  library  easy  and  pleasant. 

In  addition  to  the  possibilities  in  high 
school  library  work  already  mentioned  the 
librarian  has  opportunities  for  doing  many 
things  not  possible  or  not  done  so  easily 
in  the  public  library. 
1.    Creating  the  right  attitude  towards  the 

library  reading  called  for  by  the  modern 

high  school. 

The  old  time  school  library  was  not  a 
pleasant  place.  She  can  introduce  public 
library  methods, — an  attractive  room, 
plants,  pictures,  bulletin  board,  etc.  Let 
them  feel  an  atmosphere  of  friendliness 
from  the  start  and  bring  in  the  spirit  of 
joy  rather  than  stem  duty  by  making  the 
first  visit  a  delight.  An  informal  "library 
reception"  to  each  entering  class  or  to 
groups  of  40  or  more  as  they  enter  the 
school  until  all  have  had  this  meeting 
with  the  librarian,   makes  a  good   start. 


Here  the  students  are  shown  the  beauti- 
ful illustrated  books,  pictures,  etc.,  and 
librarian  and  pupils  talk  over  the  books 
they  have  read  and  liked.  Teacher  and 
librarian  call  attention  to  books  they  may 
like  to  read  during  free  study  periods  and 
pupils  are  made  to  feel  that  the  library 
reading  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  high 
school  life. 
2.    The  study  period. 

This  has  marvelous  opportunities  for  the 
librarian.  Here,  every  40  minutes  come 
from  60  to  100  pupils,  filling  every  avail- 
able seat  Many  come  for  definite  refer- 
ence work,  special  topics,  required  read- 
ing,— many  just  to  spend  a  free  period  In 
browsing.  In  our  best  high  school  libra- 
ries there  is  as  little  red  tape  as  possible, 
even  "library  passes"  being  dispensed  with 
at  times.  Pupils  are  free  to  use  books  as 
they  choose.  They  crowd  around  the  li- 
brary bulletin  boards  for  suggestions  as  to 
good  books  to  read,  interesting  magaslne 
articles,  a  glimpse  of  the  day's  news  as  it 
had  been  clipped  by  seniors  and  posted  in 
the  form  of  a  "model  newspaper"  under 
heading,  "Foreign  affairs.  National,  State, 
City,  Art,  Civic  and  social  betterment,  etc" 
The  bulletin  boards  call  attention  to  spe- 
cial art  exhibits  in  the  city,  to  musical 
opportunities  in  the  way  of  opera  and 
concerts,  etc.  Teachers  in  the  rarious 
departments  make  the  department  bulle- 
tin boards  in  the  library  a  constant  means 
of  awakening  interest.  The  French  de- 
partment posts  post  cards  showing  views 
of  places,  mentioned  in  their  reading.  Latin 
teachers  post  reading  lists  on  life  in  the 
time  of  Cicero,  and  pictures  of  Pompeian 
houses,  furniture,  cooking  utensils,  etc.,  to 
make  the  life  real.  Often  at  the  close  of 
a  study  period  if  all  are  through  their 
regular  work  the  librarian  gives  an  In- 
formal three  minute  talk  on  some  interest- 
ing thing  on  the  bulletin  boards,  urges  the 
reading  of  some  poem  or  essay  or  new 
book  of  biography,  such  as  Mary  Antin, 
calls  attention  to  some  unusually  good 
magazine  article,  or  to  some  good  edition 
of  a  book  to  buy  and  own, — ^Hu^^  Thom- 
son's illustrated  Silas  Mamer  in  the  Gran- 
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ford  series*  Pride  and  Prejudice  in  Eivery- 
man's  series,  library  binding,  as  a  good 
edition  to  taice  out  into  the  country  for 
summer  reading. 

3.  Instruction  in  use  of  bool(s. 

In  the  school  library  far  better  than  by 
sending  classes  out  to  the  public  library 
definite  and  systematic  instruction  can  be 
given  by  librarian  on  the  uses  of  books. 
A  regular  schedule  for  this  work  is  pre- 
pared by  principal  or  head  of  English  de- 
partment and  lessons,  lectures,  quizzes 
and  problems  are  given  by  teacher  or  li- 
brarian as  a  part  of  the  school  work.  By 
working  in  this  close  touch  with  teachers, 
problems  will  relate  directly  to  their  every 
day  class  work. 

4.  The  library  as  a  social  center. 

Here  the  librarian  in  the  school  finds 
boundless  opportunities  not  possible  in 
public  library  work.  Parents'  receptions 
are  held  in  the  evenings  in  the  large  and 
beautiful  library  room  and  the  librarian 
acts  as  hostess.  Here  come  rich  and 
poor  of  all  nationalities, — ^learned  and  un- 
learned and  the  librarian  meets  them  all, 
talk  over  with  them,  the  boys  and  girls, 
shows  them  what  the  library  tries  to  do 
for  them  and  goes  over  the  parents'  prob- 
lems with  those  who  read  too  much  or 
those  who  are  reading  trash, — and  last 
but  not  least  those  who  do  not  like  to 
read.  The  librarian  suggests  good  books 
and  good  editions  for  parents  to  buy  and 
the  number  of  note  books  and  pencils  at 
work  show  how  eager  many  are  for  this 
help — they  delight  in  the  beautiful  illus- 
trated books  almost  as  much  as  the  boys 
and  girls. 

The  noon  hour  offers  great  possibilities 
to  the  school  librarian.  Here  she  is  "at 
home"  to  all  students  who  want  to  talk 
about  books.  Around  her  desk  is  held 
a  daily  "book  symposium."  Absolute  free- 
dom and  frankness  is  encouraged.  She 
is  aided  in  her  recommendations  by  the 
pupils'  own  comments  of  approval  and 
their  word  goes  farther  with  a  doubting 
soul  than  any  word  of  hers.  If  a  pupil 
returns  a  book  with  "I  don't  like  it,"  the 
librarian  tries  to  find  where  the  trouble 


was.  If  it  was  the  first  page  or  chapter 
which  seemed  uninteresting  she  points  out 
the  place  Just  ahead  where  it  begins  to 
be  most  interesting,  gets  a  student  nearby 
who  read  and  liked  the  book  to  tell  Just 
enough  to  show  the  doubting  pupil  what 
he  is  missing  by  not  reading  it.  Or,  if  on 
talking  with  the  pupil  it  seems  he  would 
not  like  that  particular  book  she  assures 
him  it  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  if  one 
does  not  like  all  great  books, — ^that  we 
have  to  grow  up  to  some,  that  some  may 
never  be  interesting  to  us  while  absorb- 
ingly interesting  to  others.  The  personal 
equation  has  to  be  considered. 

Library  reading  clubs  are  a  great  power 
for  infiuencing  the  reading  of  high  school 
pupils.  It  is  the  age  of  clubs  and  organi- 
zations. In  the  books  the  pupils  choose 
while  browsing  the  librarian  finds  a  point 
of  contact  and  by  the  reading  clubs  can 
direct  the  voluntary  reading.  Interests 
unsuspected  by  teachers  are  revealed  to 
the  school  librarian.  An  interest  in  art 
by  a  pupil  thought  hopeless  in  mathematics 
and  physics  and  only  a  fair  student  in 
other  things.  The  librarian  in  the  school 
has  expert  aid  in  this  club  work.  For  the 
library  reading  club  on  art  she  selects  the 
most  inspiring  and  sympathetic  art 
teacher  on  the  faculty.  For  those  who 
are  reading  Darwin  and  Spencer  and  Hux- 
ley, the  finest  teacher  in  biology  who 
thoroughly  knows  the  literature  and  can 
make  the  reading  mean  much.  For  those 
interested  in  civic  and  social  questions, 
clubs  for  discussion  and  debate  are  formed 
with  English  and  history  teachers  for  ad- 
visers, but  all  center  In  the  school  library 
and  meet  there  after  school.  After  school, 
also  where  the  library  is  large  or  there 
are  two  rooms,  students  may  stay  to 
study, — tenement  homes  and  apartments 
are  often  difficult  places  for  quiet  work. 
For  our  own  school  a  biography  reading 
club  has  been  a  great  success,  the  stu- 
dents reading  interesting  biographies  of 
famous  women,  Alice  Freeman  Palmer, 
Carla  Wenckebach,  Jane  Addams,  Florence 
Nightingale,  etc.  Also  lives  of  great  ex- 
plorers, artists,  musicians,  statesmen,  etc. 
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5.    Vocational  guidance. 

This  ia  coming  to  mean  great  possibili- 
ties. If  the  librarian  is  sympathetic  and 
haa  won  the  hearts  of  the  students  they 
will  come  naturally  to  her  as  a  source  of 
information  on  what  a  boy  or  girl  can  do 
to  earn  a  living.  It  is  a  serious  problem 
to  the  high  school  pupil» — often  there  is  no 
one  at  home  to  help.  The  librarian  must 
be  ready  with  books,  pamphlets,  clippings 
to  lay  before  the  student  the  many  possi- 
bilities in  choosing  a  vocation.  The  books 
on  these  subjects  are  the  most  popular 
books  in  the  library  of  a  large  boys  high 
school.  Catalogs  of  technical  and  trade 
schools,  etc.,  should  be  on  file  for  refer- 
ence for  students  desiring  to  plan  spe- 
cial courses  in  high  school  to  meet  their 
entrance  requirements.  Where  there  is  a 
committee  of  teachers  on  vocational  di- 
rection the  librarian  can  be  of  great  serv- 
ice in  aiding  in  collections  of  books,  maga- 
zines and  pamphlet  material. 

These  possibilities  of  the  high  school 
library  make  it  a  most  tempting  field  for 
any  one  interested  in  work  with  the  older 
boys  and  girls.  The  librarian  has  the  op- 
portunity of  making  the  school  library: 
(1)  A  great  working  laboratory  for  all 
departments  which  will  meet  their  needs 
for  reference  and  serve  to  stimulate  in- 
terest or  awaken  interest  in  the  work 
of  class  room  or  laboratory.  (2)  A  prep- 
aratory school  for  the  best  use  of  college 
or  public  library  by  training  students  in 
the  use  of  a  library  during  the  four  years 
in  school.  (3)  Compensation  to  the  stu- 
dents for  the  lack  of  a  home  library. 
Carefully  selected,  largely  a  collection  of 
the  best  books  on  the  subjects  which  high 
school  pupils  would  be  interested  in  and 
containing  all  the  really  great  things  in 
the  world's  literature  it  affords  a  brows- 
ing place  which  should  mean  that  inspir- 
ing and  stimulating  contact  with  books 
which  many  have  felt  in  their  home  libra- 
ries, and  it  should  mean  also  that  personal 
guidance  of  the  reading  of  the  individual 
which  in  more  fortunate  homes  parents 
give  to  their  children.  And  perhaps  quite 
as  important  as  any  other  is  the  possi- 


bility of  opening  up  to  the  high  school 
students  and  teachers  the  great  resources 
of  the  public  library.  The  success  of  the 
high  school  library  of  the  future  will  de- 
pend largely  upon  its  relation  to  the  public 
library.  We  are  Just  at  the  beginning  of 
things  to-day  in  this  matter  of  co-opera- 
tion and  shall  probably  see  Important  de- 
velopments along  this  line  during  the  next 
five  years. 

Mr.  Gilbert  O.  Ward,  supervisor  of  high 
school  branches,  Cleveland  public  library, 
led  the  discussion  on  Miss  Hall's  paper. 
He  said  in  part: 

High  school  pupils  after  all  are  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  school  community. 
Why  should  a  public  library  put  an  ex- 
pensive assistant  into  a  high  school, 
where,  after  all,  the  actual  numbers  af- 
fected are  small?  One  answer  is  this: 
High  school  students  like  college  students, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  are  a  chosen  few. 
They  are  in  a  position  to  become  naturally 
leaders  in  the  community.  And  it  seems 
to  me  that  public  libraries  which  have  the 
chance  to  establish  high  school  branches 
should  consider  the  possibilities  of  the  in- 
direct influence  on  the  community  as  well 
as  the  direct  influence  on  the  limited  num- 
ber of  high  school  students. 

In  considering  now  the  relation  between 
high  school  library  and  public  library,  let 
us  first  sum  up  the  needs  of  the  hifl^ 
school,  the  points  in  which  the  public  li- 
brary fails  to  meet  the  situation,  and  the 
points  in  which  the  independent  high 
school  library  is  liable  to  failure: 

The  high  school  needs: 

1.  Books,  freely  duplicated,  including 
general  reference  books,  books  relating  to 
school  work  and  selected  general  reading 
adapted  to  the  abilities  and  appreciation 
of  high  school  students. 

2.  A  trained  librarian. 

The  progressive  high  school  needs  these 
in  the  building  as  it  needs  a  chemical 
laboratory  in  the  building.  There  is  no 
better  reason  for  making  a  student  go  to 
the  public  library  for  an  ordinary  bit  of 
class  work,  than  for  sending  him  to  the  T. 
M.  C.  A.  for  his  gymnasium  work. 
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The  public  library  fails  with  the  high 
schools  as  follows: 

1.  It  generally  lacks  offlcial  standing 
in  the  school  plan,  hence  it  has  to  work 
with  the  individual  teacher  or  principal  as 
chance  offers. 

2.  Teachers  are  often  too  indifferent, 
careless,  or  overpressed  by  work  to  come 
to  the  public  library. 

3.  Visits  to  the  public  library  for  refer- 
ence work,  inside  or  outside  of  school 
hours,  takes  up  pupils'  time,  even  if  the 
school  is  convenient  to  the  public  library. 
This  difficulty  gets  worse  as  reference 
work  increases. 

4.  Library  instruction  should  cover  a 
number  of  periods,  and  if  given  in  the  pub- 
lic library,  the  necessary  number  of  visits 
deranges  schedules,  wastes  time  and 
raises  questions  of  discipline. 

5.  The  public  library  is  sometimes  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  duplicate  books 
freely  enough  to  meet  school  needs. 

6.  The  public  library  is  not  on  the  spot 
to  answer  instant  needs. 

The  independent  high  school  library 
meets  peculiar  difficulties  and  dangers  in 
fulfilling  its  duty.  It  is  right  to  say  here 
that  the  highest  point  of  development  in 
high  school  libraries  has,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  been  reached  in  certain  high 
schools  in  which  the  library  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  public  library,  but  where 
it  is  managed  by  a  well-paid,  trained  and 
experienced  librarian.  Generally  speak- 
ing, however,  especially  in  the  case  of 
high  schools  which  do  not  employ  a 
trained  librarian,  I  think  I  may  say  that 
the  independent  high  school  library  at 
present  is  likely  to  be  narrow  in  scope, 
badly  administered,  self  centered  and  neg- 
lectful of  co-operation  with  the  public  li- 
brary, and  hampered  by  red  tape  getting 
books  promptly  through  boards  of  educa- 
tion. 

Neither  school  library  nor  public  library, 
it  seems  to  me,  can  alone  meet  high  school 
needs.  The  school  library  needs  the  pub- 
lic library  because  of  the  broadening  in- 
fluence of  the  usually  larger  institution. 
It    needs    the    resources    of    the    usually 


larger  collection.  It  can  often  benefit  by 
suggestion  and  aid  in  administrative 
details,  especially  when  in  untrained  hands. 

The  public  library  needs  the  school  li- 
brary, among  other  reasons,  to  bring  it  into 
closer  contact  with  the  school  system 
officially.  The  public  library,  it  seems  to 
me,  should  require  the  high  school  li- 
brarian to  attend  its  regular  staff  meetings 
if  she  be  a  public  library  official  or  invite 
her  to  attend  them  if  she  is  not  The 
high  school  librarian  in  many  cases  attends 
school  faculty  meetings,  and  by  regularly 
attending  public  library  staff  meetings  she 
can  intelligently  interpret  school  to  public 
library  and  vice  versa.  The  public  library 
needs  the  high  school  library  so  as  to  get 
earlier  and  more  certain  information  of 
books  needed  for  class  use,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reserving  in  the  public  library  or  of 
concentrating  them  in  the  school  library. 
Six  copies  of  a  title  concentrated  at  call 
in  the  high  school  library  and  lent  from 
there  for  short  loans,  prevent  a  few 
students  from  monopolizing  books,  and  so 
do  much  more  satisfactory  work  than 
twice  the  number  lent  from  the  public 
library  in  the  usual  way.  In  general,  the 
public  library  by  working  through  the  high 
school  library  should  work  more  effect- 
ively by  meeting  the  school  on  its  own 
ground. 

It  is  pretty  clear,  I  think,  that  the  school 
library  and  the  public  library  need  each 
other.  The  questions  remaining  are: 
What  kind  of  co-operation  is  most  effect- 
ive? How  can  that  co-operation  be  brought 
about? 

I  doubt  if  there  is  a  universal  answer 
for  either  question.  I  think  that  local 
conditions  will  have  to  be  studied  in  each 
case,  and  under  local  conditions  I  include 
the  school  situation,  the  public  library  sit- 
uation,   personalities,    local    politics,    etc. 

Miss  Hall  has  found  a  satisfactory 
answer  for  the  library  controlled  by  the 
school.  The  solution  which  has  come 
under  my  observation  is  the  administra- 
tion of  the  school  library  by  the  public 
library,  with  a  division  between  school 
and  public  library,  of  the  expense. 
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This  plan  in  one  form  or  another  is  now 
being  tried  with  the  high  school  libraries 
in  flye  cities — Cleveland,  O.;  Madison,  Wis.; 
Newark,  N.  J.;  Passaic,  N.  J.;  and  Port- 
land, Ore.  This  includes  eleven  libraries 
actually  in  operation,  and  five  others  in 
contemplation.  The  plan  has  also  been 
adopted,  I  am  informed,  by  a  number  of 
towns  in  New  Jersey. 

In  bringing  about  co-operation,  the  first 
step  is  to  make  a  careful,  thorough  study  of 
conditions,  not  forgetting  the  questions, 
"What  is  the  atUtude  of  the  principal?*' 
and,  "Which  can  pay  the  higher  salary — 
public  library  or  high  school?" 

The  results  under  any  plan,  may  we  add, 
depend  on  the  high  school  librarian.  She 
should  have  a  college  education  to  put  her 
on  a  par  with  the  teaching  staff.  She  must 
be  adaptable.  She  must  have  solid  book 
knowledge,  especially  of  English  and  his- 


tory. She  must  be  able  to  manage  a  room 
full  of  students  without  fuss  or  strain.  A 
raw  high  school  graduate  with  a  smatter- 
ing of  technique  will  not  do. 

Finally,  whatever  the  public  library's 
part  in  the  scheme  of  co-operation,  the  pub- 
lic library  must  be  willing  to  view  the  sub- 
ject from  the  school  side,  and  be  willing 
to  adapt  its  methods  to  school  needs. 

A  short  business  session  of  the  active 
members  of  the  session  followed  this  meet- 
ing. Upon  recommendation  of  the  Nomin- 
ating Committee  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  Chairman,  Miss  Effie  L. 
Power,  supervisor  of  children's  work,  St 
Louis  public  library;  vice-chairman.  Miss 
Alice  Ooddard,  head  of  children's  depart- 
ment, Washington  County  free  library, 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  secretary.  Miss 
Hannah  M.  Lawrence,  children's  librarian, 
Buffalo  public  library. 
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FIRST  SESSION 

(Friday,   June   28,   8:15   p.   m.) 

The  first  session  of  the  College  and 
Reference  section  was  held  on  the  eve- 
ning of  June  28,  in  the  banquet  room  of 
the  Chautau  Laurier,  about  75  people  be- 
ing present  In  the  absence  of  Dr.  A.  S. 
Root,  chairman  of  the  section,  and  Miss 
Irene  Warren,  secretary,  the  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  Mr.  P.  L.  Windsor, 
who  had  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Root  and  of 
Mr.  XJtley,  arranged  the  program;  Mr.  S. 
J.  Brandenburg  acted  as  secretary. 

Mr.  THEODORE  W.  KOCH,  librarian 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  read  the 
first  paper  entitled 

SOME  PHASES  OF  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE HISTORY  OF  COLLEGE  AND 
UNIVERSITY   LIBRARIES* 

The  development  of  college  and  univer- 
sity libraries  has  been  so  rapid  during  the 
past  score  of  years  that  it  may  be  worth 

*  Abridged  from  an  address  delivered  before  the  New 
York  State  Libranr  School  and  the  University  of 
Miehigan  Sommtr  Llbrarj  SdiooL 


while  to  turn  back  for  a  moment  and  col- 
lect a  few  illustrations  of  early  ideas  of 
library  management  from  the  history  of 
the  older  universities.  The  most  inter- 
esting ones  for  this  purpose  are  those 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Harvard,  Yale 
and  Columbia  universities. 

The  Bodleian  in  its  reorganized  form 
was  opened  in  1602  with  a  stock  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  volumes — a  fairly 
large  collection  for  those  days.  It  had 
been  established  in  Duke  Humphreir's  day 
in  a  suite  of  rooms  over  the  Divinity 
School  "far  removed"  as  the  old  univer^ 
sity  records  put  it»  "from  any  worldly 
noise."  The  first  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  library  were  drafted  by  Bod- 
ley  himself.  While  in  general  they  were 
wise  ones,  they  refiected  the  spirit  of  the 
times  in  which  they  were  written.  Sir 
Thomas  objected  to  the  inclusion  of  belles 
lettres  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  in- 
stitution he  was  fostering.  "I  can  see 
no  good  reason/'  said  he,  "to  alter  my 
rule  for  excluding  such  books  as  Alma- 
nacks, Plays,  and  an  infinite  number  that 
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are  dally  printed  of  very  unworthy  mat- 
ters. Haply  some  plays  may  be  worthy 
the  keeping — but  hardly  one  in  forty.  .  .  . 
This  l8  my  opinion,  wherein  if  I  err  I 
■hall  err  with  infinite  others;  and  the 
more  I  think  upon  it»  the  more  it  doth 
distaste  me  that  such  kinds  of  books 
should  be  vouchsafed  room  in  so  noble  a 
library."  Scholars  were  required  to  leave 
a  deposit  in  cash  as  a  pledge  of  good 
fiilth  when  borrowing  books,  but  the  de- 
posit was  usually  a  mere  trifle  compared 
with  the  value  of  the  loan.  Unscrupulous 
borrowers  willingly  forfeited  the  money 
and  kept  the  manuscripts.  Some  volumes 
were  stolen,  while  others  were  entered 
in  the  catalog  as  "missing,"  a  distinction 
with  perhaps  very  little  difference.  Tra- 
dition says  that  Polidore  Virgil  had  stolen 
so  many  books  that  the  authorities  were 
finally  compelled  to  deny  him  access  to 
the  library,  whereupon  he  promptly  ob- 
tained from  Henry  VIII  a  special  license 
to  borrow  whatever  manuscripts  he  de- 
sired and  the  librarian  had  to  bow  to  the 
ruling  of  the  King. 

In  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  works  of 
St  Augustine  and  St  Ambrose  in  the  Bod- 
leian, is  written,  "This  book  belongs  to 
St  Mary  of  Robert's  Bridge:  Whosoever 
steals  it  or  sells  it  or  takes  it  away  from 
this  house  in  any  way,  or  injures  it  let 
him  be  anathemarmaranatha."  Under- 
neath another  hand  has  written,  "I,  John, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  do  not  know  where  the 
■aid  house  is:  I  did  not  steal  this  book, 
but  got  it  lawfully." 

At  one  time  folios  in  the  Bodleian  were 
chained  to  the  shelves  but  the  custom 
was  given  up  and  the  chains  sold  for  old 
Iron  in  1769.  That  the  arrangements  at 
the  Bodleian  were  viewed  with  favor  by 
library  benefactors  can  be  seen  from  a 
letter  which  the  worthy  John  Hollis  of 
London,  second  founder  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege library,  sent  to  the  authorities  at 
Cambridge  in  1735:  "You  want  seats  to 
sit  and  read  in  and  chains  to  your  valu- 
able books  like  our  Bodleian  library  or 
Zlon  College  in  London.  Tou  let  your 
books    be    taken    at    pleasure    to    men's 


houses  and  many  are  lost  your  boyish 
students  take  them  to  their  chambers  and 
tear  out  pictures  and  maps  to  adorn  their 
walls." 

Gibbon  in  his  autobiography  has  com- 
mented upon  the  sloth  of  18th  century  Ox- 
ford and  its  absolute  indifference  to  study. 
The  records  of  the  Bodleian  substantiate 
the  low  point  to  which  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  university  had  ebbed.  The  reg- 
isters of  books  borrowed  for  the  decade 
1730-1740  show  that  only  rarely  were 
more  than  one  or  two  books  asked  for  in 
a  day.  In  some  cases  a  whole  week  Is 
passed  over  without  a  single  entry  being 
made.  The  IndifTerence  throughout  the 
university  showed  itself  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  library.  For  92  years,  that  is, 
from  1768-1860,  the  Bodleian  was  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  be  in  the  hands  of  only 
two  men,  the  Reverend  John  Price,  of 
Jesus  College,  who  died  in  his  eightieth 
year,  and  Dr.  Bulkeley  Bandinel,  his  son- 
in-law,  who  lived  to  be  even  a  year  older 
than  his  predecessor.  As  an  illustration 
of  Price's  ideas  of  librarianship  we  have 
it  noted  by  Professor  Beddoes  that  "he 
discouraged  readers  by  neglect  and  inci- 
vility, was  very  careless  In  regard  to  the 
value  or  condition  of  the  books  he  pur- 
chased, and  had  little  knowledge  of  for- 
eign publications."  When  Captain  Cook's 
Voyages  were  first  published  there  was 
quite  a  demand  for  the  work.  Librarian 
Price  promptly  loaned  it  to  the  Rector  of 
Lincoln  College,  telling  him  that  the 
longer  he  kept  it  out  the  better,  for  as 
long  as  it  was  known  to  be  in  the  library 
he  would  be  perpetually  plagued  by  in- 
quiries after  it  Price  has  been  compared 
to  the  verger  who  sorrowfully  complained 
that  people  were  continually  invading  his 
church  and  "praying  all  over  the  place." 
However,  it  must  in  justice  be  said  that 
Price's  correspondence  as  printed  by  John 
Nichols  in  his  "Illustrations  of  the  liter- 
ary history  of  the  18th  century,"  shows  him 
to  have  been  helpful  to  some  of  the  schol- 
ars of  his  day. 

Bodlelan's  librarians  in  the  eighteenth 
century  were  mostly  clerks  in  holy  or- 
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ders  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  them 
to  fall  to  open  the  library  at  all  on  a 
Saturday  if  they  were  "taking  duty  in  the 
country,"  on  the  following  day.  There  is 
presenred  in  the  Bodleian  a  scrap  of  pa- 
per which  an  angry  scholar  aflUxed  to  the 
door  of  the  library  in  1806  when  he  found 
it  closed  contrary  to  the  statutes.  On  it 
were  these  words  in  Greek:  "Woe  unto 
you  who  have  taken  away  the  key  of 
knowledge !  Te  enter  not  yourself  and 
hinder  those  who  come." 

How  striking  is  the  difference  between 
the  lax  administration  of  the  18th  century 
and  that  of  the  20th  can  be  seen  by  a 
study  of  the  Bodleian  stafT-kalendar,  an 
annual  of  over  400  pages  in  which  are 
listed  day  by  day  the  special  duties  of 
various  members  of  the  staff,  with  all 
sorts  of  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  the  service. 

King  George  III  in  his  famous  inter- 
view with  Dr.  Johnson  asked  whether 
there  were  better  libraries  at  Oxford  or 
at  Cambridge.  The  sage  replied  that  he 
believed  the  Bodleian  was  larger  than 
any  library  they  had  at  Cambridge,  at  the 
same  time  adding,  "I  hope  whether  we 
have  more  books  or  not  than  they  have 
at  Cambridge  we  shall  make  as  good  use 
of  them  as  they  do," — a  reply  which  I 
always  like  to  associate  with  the  remark 
of  Dr.  Cogswell:  "I  would  as  soon  tell  you 
how  many  tons  the  Astor  Library  weighs, 
as  how  many  volumes  it  contains." 

While  the  university  library  at  Cam- 
bridge has  never  been  the  recipient  of  such 
large  and  rich  donations  as  has  the  Bod- 
leian, it  is  today  one  of  the  best  stocked 
university  libraries  in  the  world.  Its 
first  benefactor  was  Thomas  Scott  of 
Rotheram,  archbishop  of  York,  who  not 
only  gave  200  books  and  manuscripts,  but 
also  the  first  library  building.  Despite 
other  benefactions  the  collection  appeared 
"but  mean"  in  the  eyes  of  John  Evelyn 
when  he  visited  it  in  1654. 

Among  the  earliest  gifts  to  one  of  the 
college  libraries  at  Cambridge  there  are 
some  volumes  which  raise  curious  ques- 
tions.     According    to    Dr.    Montague    R. 


James,  the  provost  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, one  book  has  the  Qury  bookmark 
and  evidently  came  from  that  source;  an- 
other belonged  to  the  canons  of  Here- 
ford, another  to  Worcester,  and  another 
to  Durham.  How  and  under  what  con- 
ditions did  the  early  collegiate  and  mon- 
astic bodies  part  with  these?  "Was  there 
not  very  probably  an  extensive  system  of 
sale  of  duplicates?  I  prefer  this  notion," 
writes  Dr.  James,  "to  the  idea  that  they 
got  rid  of  their  books  indiscriminately, 
because  the  study  of  monastic  catalogs 
shows  quite  plainly  that  the  number  of 
duplicates  in  any  considerable  library  was 
very  large.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  clear 
that  books  often  got  out  of  the  old  libra- 
ries into  the  hands  of  quite  unauthorized 
persons:  so  that  there  was  probably  both 
fair  and  foul  play  in  the  matter." 

The  most  famous  librarian  of  Cam- 
bridge University  library  was  Henry 
Bradshaw,  who  not  only  left  a  strong  im- 
press upon  the  paleographers  and  histori- 
ans of  his  day,  but  did  much  for  librari- 
anship  by  his  contributions  to  biblio- 
graphy and  his  work  on  the  printed  cata- 
logs issued  by  the  Cambridge  University 
library.  He  believed  in  making  the  li- 
brary as  accessible  as  possible  to  those 
who  were  entitled  to  its  use.  The  watch- 
words of  his  administration  were  "lib- 
erty and  discretion,"  liberty  for  the  peo- 
ple to  go  freely  about  the  whole  library, 
examining  and  borrowing  such  books  as 
they  liked,  and  discretion  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  in  putting  such  ex- 
tremely moderate  restrictions  upon .  this 
freedom  that  the  security  of  its  most 
precious  books  were  safeguarded  and  the 
presence  of  the  books  most  constantly 
needed  for  reference  was  assured  without 
undue  interference  with  freedom  of  ac- 
cess to  the  shelves  or  the  borrowing  of 
books  from  the  library. 

His  management  of  the  university  li- 
brary was  not  in  all  respects  satisfactory, 
due  mostly  to  the  fact  that  the  staff  was 
very  inadequate  to  the  task  of  the  at- 
tempted reclassification  of  the  large  col- 
lection of  books,  and  also  to  the  crowded 
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condition  of  the  building.  Bradshaw  did 
not  hav«  a  marked  capacity  for  working 
through  subordinateB.  "He  could  not," 
said  one  of  his  asilstants,  "bring  himself 
to  allow  any  one  to  answer  letters  for 
him."  He  used  to  carry  large  numbers  of 
unanswered  letters  in  his  coat  pockets 
and  would  sometimes  take  them  out  and 
show  them  with  a  certain  mischievous 
glee  and  say  in  his  droll  way,  "I  am  too 
wicked.  What  shall  I  do?"  No  one  knew 
this  failing  better  than  himself.  He  once 
remarked  to  Thomas  Buchanan  Read, 
who  wanted  some  information  from  him, 
"You  had  better  come  and  get  what  you 
can  by  word  of  mouth.  I  ofTend  lots  of 
my  friends  by  not  answering  their  let- 
ters, or  by  losing  them  like  yours."  One 
friend,  to  whom  he  had  long  promised  a 
visit  and  who  could  not  get  a  definite 
answer  to  his  invitations,  sent  Bradshaw 
two  post  cards  on  one  of  which  was  writ- 
ten "Yes."  and  on  the  other  "No,"  ask- 
ing him  to  post  one  or  the  other.  Brad- 
shaw promptly  posted  both,  although  by 
the  next  mail  he  wrote  to  say  that  he 
would  come, — and  he  kept  his  promise. 

Bradshaw  used  to  say  that  whenever  he 
was  asked  to  send  back  an  interesting 
book  he  "suffered  from  a  chronic  paraly- 
sis of  the  will  and  could  not  return  it  un- 
til the  fit  had  passed  away."  In  matters 
of  routine  business  he  was,  however,  sel- 
dom behind  time  and  his  library  accounts 
were  always  accurately  kept.  He  was 
very  strict  about  the  observance  of  the  li- 
brary rules  and  could  never  tolerate  seeing 
books  mishandled.  Dr.  Zupitza,  a  great 
friend  and  admirer  of  Bradshaw,  tells  how 
one  day  he  was  making  notes  in  ink  from 
the  famous  manuscript  of  Bede's  "Ecclesi- 
astical history,"  in  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Library  when  Bradshaw  happened 
to  notice  him.  "You  Germans  have  no 
reverence,"  said  the  librarian  as  he  rushed 
at  the  ink  bottle  and  carried  it  away.  A 
manuscript  of  that  character  was  not  to 
be  approached  with  anything  more  dan- 
gerous than  a  lead  pencil. 

Bradshaw    had    no    personal    ambition 
and  was  only  too  eager  to  give  away  such 


information  as  he  possessed.  He  put  his 
vast  store  of  knowledge  at  the  disposal 
of  his  large  group  of  friends  and  their 
books  were  all  the  better  for  his  biblio- 
graphical zeal.  He  himself  left  compara- 
tively little  finished  work.  "My  province," 
he  once  wrote,  "is  to  give  help  on  certain 
details  which  most  people  don't  care 
about" 

Before  leaving  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
a  word  must  be  said  about  the  individual 
college    libraries.     Many    of    these    date 
from  the  15th  century  when  it  was  the 
exception   rather  than  the  rule  for  uni- 
versity   students    to    own    books.     Books 
were  rented  from  both  booksellers  and  tu- 
tors.    The  college  libraries  then,  as  to- 
day, did  not  have  enough  copies  of  text- 
books to  go  around.    The  statutes  of  St. 
Mary's  College,  Oxford,  dating  from  1446, 
forbade  a  scholar  the  continual  use  of  a 
book  in   the  library  for  more   than  one 
hour  or  at  most  two  hours,  for  fear  that 
others  wanting  the  book  might  be  hin- 
dered from  the  use  of  it.    Most  of  the  two 
score  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
have  their  own  libraries,  many  of  them 
filled  to  overfiowing  with  precious  manu- 
scripts and  old  authors.    While  the  manu- 
scripts, like  those  of  Corpus  Christi,  nat- 
urally attract  scholars  from  all  over  the 
world,  the  libraries  are  now  comparatively 
little  used  by  the  students  of  the  univer- 
sities  themselves.     This   is   not   surpris- 
ing when  it  is  known  that  to  some  of  them 
no  books  have  been  added  for  a  century 
or  more.     There  is  no  union  depository 
catalog  in  a  central  place  showing  what 
these  libraries  contain  and  very  little  cor- 
relation, although   there   has   been   some 
specialization,  as  in  the  dramatic  collec- 
tion at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  or  the 
modem  history  at  Merton  College,  Oxford. 

Several  years  ago  when  I  visited  the 
Bodleian  Library,  I  was  shown  around  the 
portion  known  as  "Duke  Humphrey's  li- 
brary," and  when  I  admired  the  old  parch- 
ment bound  volumes  in  the  alcoves  my 
gruide  remarked  sententiously:  "These 
books  were  on  these  shelves  when  the 
Pilgrims  sailed   for  America."     That    re- 
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mark  points  to  an  essential  difference 
between  many  of  the  old  world  libraries 
and  those  of  this  country.  The  museum 
feature  which  is  so  strong  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  some  of  the  European  libraries 
is  much  less  prominent  in  those  of  the 
United  States. 

Illustrations  of  university  library  his- 
tory in  this  country  naturally  begin  with 
Harvard.  The  library  there  was  begun 
on  the  death  of  its  first  benefactor  in 
1638  with  his  bequest  of  320  volumes.  The 
Mathers  were  among  the  largest  collect- 
ors of  books  in  their  day  in  New  England 
but  few  of  their  possessions  passed  into 
the  college  collection,  most  of  the  Mather 
library  having  been  destroyed  in  1775  dur- 
ing the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  About  the 
close  of  the  17th  century  Cotton  Mather 
said  of  the  Harvard  College  Library  that 
while  it  was  "far  from  a  Vatican  or  Bod- 
leian dimension"  he  considered  it  the 
"best  furnished  that  can  be  shown  any- 
where in  the  American  regions."  The 
fire  of  1763  which  destroyed  the  first 
Harvard  Hall  destroyed  also  the  entire 
college  library,  housed  in  an  upper  room, 
with  the  exception  of  one  volume:  Dow- 
name's  "Christian  Warfare,"  which  was  out 
in  circulation  at  the  time.  "May  Har- 
vard Library,"  wrote  John  Barnard  of 
Marblehead,  "rise  out  of  its  ashes  with 
new  life  and  vigor,  and  be  durable  as  the 
sun,  tho'  the  building  is  a  nuisance."  This 
contemptuous  sounding  phrase,  intended 
to  describe  the  ruined  building,  can  again 
almost  be  justified  in  connection  with  the 
overcrowded  and  outgrown  structure  of 
today.  The  first  general  catalog  of  the 
library,  printed  in  1790,  containing  350 
pages,  devotes  100  pages  to  theological 
tracts,  50  to  religious  books,  3^  to  Bibles, 
%  of  a  page  to  periodicals,  4  to  books  of 
travel,  and  ten  to  Greek  and  Latin  au- 
thors-T-all  of  which  shows  how  closely  the 
college  had  held  to  its  original  purpose  as 
a  training  school  for  the  ministry. 

There  was  practically  no  change  in  the 
curriculum  at  Harvard  College  during  the 
first  two  centuries  of  its  existence.  The 
old  clastical  course  as  pursued    by    our 


forefathers  required  comparatively  few 
books.  With  the  introduction  of  such 
studies  as  modem  history  and  languages, 
the  sciences  and  economics,  came  the  de- 
mand for  access  to  many  books,  both  old 
and  new. 

That  books  were  regarded  as  a  first  es- 
sential in   the  establishment  of  colleges 
in  the  New  World  is  shown  not  only  by 
the  terms  of  John  Harvard's  will,  which 
bequeathed  one-half  of  his  estate  and  all 
his   library   "towards   the   erecting   of  a 
college,"    but    also    by    the    picturesque 
founding  of  Yale  College.     Eleven  minis- 
ters met  in  New  Haven  in  1700  agreeing 
to  form  a  college.    Each  member  brought 
a  number  of  books  and  presented  them  to 
the  body,  and  laying  them  on  the  table 
said  these  words,  or  to  this  effect:  "I  give 
these  books  for  the  founding  of  a  college 
in  this  colony."     Then  the  trustees  as  a 
body   took   possession   of  them    and   ap- 
pointed the  Rev.  Mr.  Russel  of  Branford 
as  keeper  of  the  library,  which  at  that 
time  consisted  of  about  40  folio  volumes. 
The  library  with  the  additions  which  came 
in  was  kept  at  Branford  for  nearly  three 
years,  and  was  then  carried  to  Killing- 
worth.    In  1765  the  library  had  grown  to 
4,000  volumes,  showing  a  growth  of  only 
60  volumes  a  year  through  two  genera- 
tions. 

Other  American  university  libraries 
showed  equally  modest  beginnings.  In  a 
letter  from  President  Manning  to  Dr. 
Llewellyn,  1762,  is  found  the  following  ref- 
erence to  the  early  efforts  made  on  be- 
half of  the  library  of  Brown  University: 
"At  present  we  have  but  about  250  vol- 
umes and  these  not  well  chosen,  being 
such  as  our  friends  could  best  spare,**  a 
statement  which  was  equally  true  of  many 
other  college  libraries  of  that  period. 

The  vicissitudes  of  American  university 
libraries  in  their  early  years  would  seem 
to  have  been  enough  to  discourage  any 
but  the  stoutest  hearted  librarian.  Thus 
the  King's  College  buildings  in  New  York 
having  been  required  by  the  British  for  a 
military  hospital,  the  books  were  depos- 
ited in  the  City  Hall  or  elsewhere.    Three 
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years  later  some  600  or  700  volumes  were 
found  in  a  room  in  St  Paul's  Chapel. 
How  they  got  there  is  a  mystery,  but  they 
were  all  that  remained  of  the  nucleus  of 
what  is  today  the  Columbia  University 
Library.  Mr.  John  Pintard»  the  founder 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  used 
to  say  that  he  remembered  seeing  the 
British  soldiers  carry  away  the  books 
from  the  college  library  in  their  knap- 
sacks and  barter  them  for  grog.  Horace 
Walpole  in  his  Memoirs  sneers  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  III, 
for  presenting  a  collection  of  books  to  an 
American  college  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  says  that,  instead  of  books,  his 
Royal  Highness  ought  to  have  sent  arms 
and  ammunition. 

In  his  report  as  secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  1850,  Prof.  C. 
C.  Jewett  wrote:  "Our  colleges  are  mostly 
eleemosynary  institutions.  Their  libra- 
ries are  frequently  the  chance  aggrega- 
tion of  the  gifts  of  charity;  too  many  of 
them  discarded,  as  well-nigh  worthless, 
from  the  shelves  of  donors.  (But)  among 
them  are  some  very  important  collections, 
chosen  with  care  and  competent  learning, 
purchased  with  economy  and  guarded 
with  prudence." 

In  1850  Marshall  College  at  Mercers- 
burg,  Pa.,  reported  that  "the  college  li- 
brary is  distributed  among  the  profes- 
sors— each  professor  having  charge  of 
those  books  pertaining  to  his  department." 
Until  comparatively  recent  years  the  peri- 
odicals subscribed  to  by  one  of  our  west- 
em  state  universities  were  sent  direct  to 
the  homes  of  the  professors  interested 
and  whether  they  were  brought  to  the  li- 
brary later  for  binding  depended  upon  the 
whim  of  the  professor. 

One  of  the  striking  contrasts  between 
the  college  library  of  today  and  that  of 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  is  shown 
by  a  comparison  of  the  hours  of  opening. 
The  Chinese  character  for  "library"  means 
a  place  for  hiding  books,"  and  if  some 
members  of  the  present  day  faculties 
think  there  is  still  Justification  for  this 
pictograph,  what  would  they  say  of  the 
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apology  for  a  library  which  their  prede- 
cessors had  to  contend  with?  In  1850  the 
libraries  at  Amherst  and  Trinity,  for  ex- 
ample, were  open  once  a  week  from  1 
to  3  p.  m.,  at  Princeton  one  hour  twice  a 
week,  at  the  University  of  Missouri  one 
hour  every  two  weeks.  At  the  University 
of  Alabama  there  was  a  rule  that  "the 
books  shall  ordinarily  be  received  at  the 
door,  without  admitting  the  applicant  into 
the  library  room."  Harvard  with  its  28 
hours  of  opening  per  week  was  as  usual 
in  the  vanguard  of  progress,  but  contrast 
even  those  liberal  hours  with  present  day 
schedules  of  89  hours  and  even  more  per 
week  and  you  see  that  there  has  been 
considerable  progress  along  this  line. 

"A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  library 
in  most  of  our  institutions,"  said  the  late 
President  Harper  in  an  address  delivered 
in  1894,  "even  the  oldest,  was  scarcely 
large  enough,  if  one  were  to  estimate  val- 
ues, to  deserve  the  name  of  library.  So 
far  as  it  had  location,  it  was  the  place 
to  which  the  professor  was  accustomed 
to  make  his  way  occasionally,  the  student 
almost  never.  It  was  open  for  consulta- 
tion during  perhaps  one  hour  a  day  for 
three  days  a  week.  The  better  class  of 
students,  it  was  understood,  had  no  time 
for  reading.  It  was  only  the  'ne'er  do 
well,'  the  man  with  little  interest  in  the 
class-room  text-book,  who  could  find  time 
for  general  reading.  Such  reading  was  a 
distraction,  and  a  proposition  that  one 
might  profit  by  consulting  other  books 
which  bore  upon  the  subject  or  subjects 
treated  in  the  text-book  would  have  been 
scouted.  All  such  work  was  thought  to  be 
distracting.  The  addition  of  one  hundred 
volumes  in  a  single  year  was  something 
noteworthy.  The  place,  seldom  fre- 
quented, was  some  out-of-the-way  room 
which  could  serve  no  other  use.  The  li- 
brarian— ^there  was  none.  Why  should 
there  have  been?  Any  officer  of  the  insti- 
tution could  perform  the  needed  service 
without  greatly  increasing  the  burden  of 
his  official  duties." 

That  the  college  library  of  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  was  little  more  than 
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a  storehouse  for  books,  in  which  the  un- 
dergraduate had  very  little  interest,  is 
amply  substantiated  by  the  reminiscences 
of  older  graduates.  "To  those  of  us  who 
graduated  thirty,  or  forty,  or  more  years 
ago,"  said  the  late  William  Frederick  Poole, 
"books,  outside  of  text-books  used,  had 
no  part  in  our  education.  They  were 
never  quoted,  recommended,  or  mentioned 
by  instructors  in  the  class-room.  As  I 
remember  it.  Tale  College  library  might 
as  well  have  been  in  Wetherfleld,  or 
Bridgeport,  as  in  New  Haven,  so  far  as 
the  students  in  those  days  were  con- 
cerned." 

In  the  old  days  at  Columbia  College, 
freshmen  and  sophomores  were  allowed 
to  visit  the  library  only  once  a  month  to 
gaze  at  the  backs  of  books;  the  juniors 
were  taken  there  once  a  week  by  a  tu- 
tor who  gave  verbal  information  about  the 
contents  of  the  books,  but  only  seniors 
were  permitted  to  open  the  precious  vol- 
umes, which  they  could  draw  from  the  li- 
brary during  one  hour  on  Wednesday  aft- 
ernoons. In  1853,  the  salary  of  the  li- 
brarian of  Columbia  was  raised  to  three 
hundred  dollars!  Professor  Brander 
Matthews,  who  graduated  from  Columbia 
in  1871,  says  that  the  library  was  at  that 
time  small  and  inconvenient  and  that  he 
never  entered  it  to  read  a  book  and  never 
drew  one  from  it  during  all  the  time  he 
was  an  undergraduate. 

The  rules  of  the  old  days  forbade  the 
use  of  any  lights  in  the  Harvard  Library, 
"excepting  only  when  the  librarian  is 
obliged  to  seal  official  letters  with  wax 
he  may  with  proper  precautions  use  a 
lighted  taper  for  that  purpose."  This  re- 
calls an  entry  in  the  diary  of  John  Lang- 
don  Sibley,  who  records  spending  "four 
hours  with  a  lantern  and  cloak  in  the 
chilly  cellar"  where  he  found  many  books 
and  pamphlets  not  in  the  College  Library." 

Mr.  Sibley,  who  spent  36  years  in  the 
service  of  the  Harvard  Library,  has  fre- 
quently been  pictured  as  typical  of  the  old 
style  collector  and  custodian  of  books. 
The  story  is  told  of  his  having  once  com- 
pleted an   inventory  of  the  library  and, 


when  seen  crossing  the  yard  with  a  par- 
ticularly happy  smile,  was  asked  the  rea- 
son for  this  pleased  expression.  "All  the 
books  are  in  excepting  two,"  said  he. 
"Agassiz  has  those  and  I  am  going  after 
them."  Exaggerated  as  this  picture  of 
him  undoubtedly  is,  it  must  be  said  that 
he  did  lay  much  more  emphasis  upon  the 
collecting  and  preservation  of  books  than 
upon  their  use. 

His  successor,  Justin  Winsor,  was  the 
author  of  the  remark  which  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  truisms  of  modem 
librarianship:  "A  book  is  never  so  useful 
as  when  it  is  in  use." 

In  his  second  annual  report  (1879)  Mr. 
Winsor  thus  summed  up  his  idea  of  library 
management:  "Diligent  administration, 
considerate  forbearance,  care  that  no  rule 
is  enforced  for  the  sake  of  mere  outward 
uniformity,  and  the  establishment  of  re- 
ciprocal confidence  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  users  of  the  library,  open  the 
way  to  many  relaxations  of  old  established 
prohibitions,  which  could  not  be  safely 
allowed  if  a  less  conciliatory  spirit  pre- 
vailed. There  should  be  no  bar  to  the  use 
of  books,  but  the  rights  of  others*,  and  it 
is  to  the  credit  of  the  mass  of  library 
users  that,  when  a  librarian  manifests  that 
single  purpose,  he  can  safely  be  liberal  in 
the  discharge  of  his  trust" 

Mr.  Winsor  had  an  exceptional  faculty 
for  organization  and  administration.  For 
some  time  after  he  left  the  service  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library  it  was  hardly  no- 
ticeable that  there  was  no  librarian.  This 
was  due  to  the  fine  organization  which  Mr. 
Winsor  had  effected  and  did  not  prove,  as 
Alderman  O'Brien  of  Boston  argued,  that 
Mr.  Winsor's  services  could  easily  be  dis- 
pensed with.  He  found  time  for  writing 
history  during  the  years  of  his  librarian- 
ship  at  Boston  and  at  Harvard  because  he 
knew  how  to  administer.  No  doubt  in  his 
later  years  the  historian  in  him  overshad- 
owed the  librarian. 

The  salient  feature  of  Mr.  Winsor's  ad- 
ministration of  the  Harvard  College  li- 
brary lay  in  the  fact  that  he  extended  very 
materially  the  use  of  books  by  Btndents. 
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He  instituted  the  Bystem  of  "reserved" 
books  by  which  the  instructor  is  enabled  to 
have  gathered  in  an  accessible  place  the 
reading  which  he  required  of  his  classes, 
— a  device  absolutely  essential  in  the  new 
method  of  teaching  which  substitutes  the 
reading  of  authorities  for  the  old  time 
study  of  text-books. 

And  what  as  to  the  buildings  in  which 
these  libraries  are  housed?  The  earlier 
ones  like  those  of  Harvard  and  Yale,  were 
suggestive  of  Gothic  chapels,  while  the 
later  ones,  like  Michigan,  Illinois  and 
Cornell,  are  based  upon  an  ecclesiastical 
motif,  and  have  the  questionable  addition 
of  a  clock  tower,  the  usual  accompanying, 
chimes  helping  to  break  into  the  quiet 
which  it  is  so  desirable  to  maintain  in  any 
library.  Harvard's  Gore  Hall  was  an  at- 
tenuated copy  of  the  chapel  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  England,  and  neces- 
sarily ill  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  library. 
It  was  poorly  lighted,  poorly  ventilated, 
hard  to  warm  in  winter,  damp  in  parts 
during  the  spring  and  autumn.  There 
were  no  private  rooms,  no  working  room, 
no  conversation  room,  and  no  reading 
room  worthy  of  the  name.  The  only  sav- 
ing thing  about  the  management  was  that 
the  advice  of  old  John  Hollis  was  not  fol- 
lowed and  both  students  and  professors 
were  allowed  to  draw  books  for  use  in 
their  rooms  and  homes. 

In  some  cases  where  the  library  building 
has  been  presented  as  a  gift  or  as  a  memo- 
rial, trouble  has  arisen  from  the  proverbial 
difficulty  about  examining  too  closely  into 
the  lines  of  the  proposed  gift.  Notable  il- 
lustrations of  this  are  found  in  the  li- 
braries of  Columbia  University,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  and  the  late  but 
not  lamented  library  of  Leland  Stanford 
University.  The  Columbia  University  Li- 
brary, the  gift  of  ex-President  Low  in 
memory  of  his  father,  was  designed  by 
HcKim,  Mead  &  White  after  the  plan  of 
the  head  of  the  firm,  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
F.  McKim.  Some  of  you  may  be  familiar 
with  the  story  of  the  visitor  to  Mr.  McKim's 
studio  asking  how  he  was  getting  on  with 
the  plans  for  the  new  library.    "Oh,  every- 


thing is  going  lovely,"  said  he.  "You  see 
there  on  the  wall  the  outline  of  the  fac- 
ade and  the  layout  of  the  building.  I  have 
worked  up  all  the  details  of  the  reading 
room  and  the  large  dome — ^but  I  don't 
know  where  to  put  the  darned  books." 

"Today,"  wrote  President  Harper,  "the 
chief  building  in  the  college,  the  building 
in  which  is  taken  the  most  pride,  is  the 
library.  With  the  stack  for  storage  pur- 
poses, the  reading  room  for  reference 
books,  the  offices  for  delivery,  the  rooms 
for  seminary  purposes,  it  is  the  center  of 
educational  activity.  The  staff  of  assist- 
ants is  often  larger  than  the  entire  faculty 
of  the  same  institution  thirty  years  ago." 

The  importance  of  the  university  library 
in  the  educational  work  of  the  institution 
is  being  recognized  more  fully  each  year. 
"Much  of  the  usefulness  and  attractiveness 
of  the  university  for  its  students,"  said 
President  Eliot  in  his  annual  report  for 
1905-06,  "depends  on  the  size  of  the  li- 
brary, on  the  promptness  with  which  it  ob- 
tains the  newest  interesting  books,  and 
on  the  efficiency  and  liberality  of  its  ad- 
ministration. Any  need  of  the  library  is 
therefore  a  need  of  the  whole  university." 

The  second  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr. 
WILLARD  AUSTEN,  assistant  librarian  of 
Cornell  University.  His  paper,  an  abstract 
of  which  follows,  was  entitled 

RIGHTS  OF  THE  USERS  OF  A  COL- 
LEGE AND  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 
AND  HOW  TO  PRESERVE 
THEM 

The  problem  of  administering  a  college 
or  university  library  with  due  regard  to 
the  rights  of  all  the  users  is  far  from  sim- 
ple. A  college  or  university  community  is 
not  a  democracy,  where  all  have  equal 
ri^ts.  The  natural  division  into  two 
great  classes,  the  mature  teacher  and  the 
immature  student  is  the  first  apparent 
cause  for  the  modification  of  privileges. 
The  need  of  materials  for  teaching  as  op- 
posed to  the  needs  of  the  student  suggests 
other  modifications.  The  need  for  books 
of  research  at  home  or  in  the  laboratory 
that  may  also  be  wanted  for  general  read- 
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ing,  introduces  a  third  factor  that  may  dis- 
turb any  set  of  rules  that  may  be  framed. 

Any  reader  should  be  allowed  to  use 
any  book  in  the  library  when  and  where  it 
is  most  convenient  to  do  so,  so  far  as  this 
can  be  done  and  preserve  the  rights  of 
other  users  and  preserve  valuable  materi- 
als not  easily  replaced  for  future  genera- 
tions of  users.  The  ability  to  shift  any 
book  from  the  place  where  it  is  little 
needed  to  the  place  where  it  is  much 
needed,  at  a  moment's  notice,  is  the  ideal. 

Users  may  be  roughly  grouped  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Instructors  of  all  grades,  those  whose 
need  for  books  is  primarily  for  teaching. 

2.  Those  doing  research  work,  which 
class  may  include  teachers,  graduate  and 
undergraduate    students. 

3.  Students  needing  books  for  collat- 
eral reading. 

4.  General  readers  of  all  classes,  and 
all  persons  are  general  readers  when  not 
reading  for  a  definite  purpose,  but  for  gen- 
eral culture. 

Obviously  the  rights  of  all  these  classes 
are  not  of  equal  importance. 

To  outline  the  means  of  protecting  their 
rights,  it  is  necessary  to  classify  users 
by  certain  of  their  characteristics  which 
bear  no  relation  to  the  groups  named 
above.  First,  the  conscientious  worker 
who,  while  using  many  books,  never  re- 
tains one  beyond  his  real  need  for  it,  and 
who  constantly  bears  in  mind  the  possible 
need  that  others  may  have  for  a  book  he 
is  using.  Library  ruleft  are  not  made  for 
such.  The  next  and  most  difficult  class  to 
deal  with  are  those  who  want  to  gather 
about  them  all  the  books  they  can  con- 
veniently lay  hands  on,  with  the  thought 
that  they  will  "come  handy  some  day." 
A  large  class,  running  down  to  the  low- 
est ranks  of  college  students,  comprise 
those  who  think  they  must  have  all  the 
material  on  a  subject  at  hand  at  one  time. 
Another  class,  largely  college  students, 
is  made  up  of  those  selfish  persons  who, 
having  a  task,  ride  rough  shod,  if  neces- 
sary, over  the  rights  of  others  in  doing 
it    Then  there  is  the  small  class  that  can 


be  designated  by  no  other  names  than 
thieves  and  vandals,  those  who  steal 
books,  and  cut  out  text  or  illustrations. 

An  adequate  code  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions should  be  drawn  up,  care  being  taken 
that  all  rules  should  be  made  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  preserving  rights  and  property. 
Of  first  importance  are  the  regulations  for 
getting  books  back  into  the  library.  A 
time  limit  of  one  month  on  all  books  not 
in  use  for  instruction  or  research  has  been 
fairly  successful.  All  bound  volumes  of 
periodicals  may  be  limited  to  two  weeks 
or  one  month.  A  limit  may  be  put  on  the 
number  of  volumes  a  user  may  have  out 
at  any  one  time.  A  requirement  that  all 
books  must  come  back  to  the  library,  once 
a  year,  regardless  of  the  use  being  made 
of  them,  will  keep  in  the  library  many 
books  that  have  been  left  lying  around 
after  being  used. 

Within  the  library  the  problem  of  mak- 
ing all  books  available  for  use  when 
needed  is  not  a  simple  one.  Reserve  col- 
lections, and  the  recall  of  books  when 
needed  are  familiar  practices;  but  when 
the  demand  for  a  book  is  very  great,  its 
use  by  one  person  may  be  limited  to  one- 
half  or  one  hour  as  the  case  may  call  for. 
The  failure  to  return  a  reserved  book 
when  due  interferes  seriously  with  others' 
rights.  In  these  cases  students  must  be 
made  to  respect  the  rights  of  others,  even 
at  the  cost  of  losing  their  own  privileges 
which  is  often  a  more  effective  discipline 
than  a  money  fine.  The  library  shares 
with  other  departments  of  the  college  or 
university  the  duty  of  teaching  student  a 
due  regard  for  the  rights  of  others.  The 
problem  of  detecting  the  few  thieves  and 
vandals  who  curse  all  used  libraries,  may 
require  professional  advice.  Few  seem  to 
be  brought  to  Justice,  in  spite  of  all  efforts. 

Whatever  measures  are  employed  to  pro- 
tect the  users'  rights  and  the  library  prop- 
erty, they  must  have  their  foundation  in 
a  system  of  classification  and  notation  that 
clearly  indicates  in  every  record  the  char- 
acter of  the  book  and  its  relation  to  other 
material  in  the  library;  and  in  a  system  of 
record  of  use  that  tells  not  only  where  a 
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book  is  when  out,  how  long  it  has  been 
out,  and  who  is  responsible  for  it,  but  also 
tells  the  life  history  of  that  book  from  the 
time  it  comes  into  the  library  until  it  is 
worn  out 

After  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Austen's  pa- 
per, Mr.  F.  K.  W.  DRURY,  assistant  libra- 
rian of  the  University  of  Illinois,  pre- 
sented a  paper  on 

DO  WE  NEED  A  SHORT  STORY  INDEX? 

Is  not  this  the  day  of  the  index?  Have 
we  not  Poole,  the  Reader's  Guide,  the 
Portrait  and  the  Engineering  Indexes, 
Granger's  Index  to  Poetry  and  Recitations, 
and  the  Index  to  Victrola  Records?  What 
Granger  is  to  poetry,  may  we  not  compile 
for  the  short-story?  For  if  this  is  the  day 
of  the  index,  is  it  any  less  that  of  the 
short-story? 

If  we  agree  to  omit  fairy  stories  and 
folk  tales  and  most  Juveniles  what  is  the 
extent  of  short  story  literature?  In  a 
very  brief  survey  of  the  field  did  I  not 
find  404  English  and  American  authors 
and  37  foreign  authors  in  English  transla- 
tion whose  stories  have  attained  book 
form? 

Let  us  credit  each  author  with  ten  titles 
and  we  have  at  once  4,400  stories  worthy 
of  recognition.  And  these  do  not  include 
the  vast  horde  of  stories — ^literally  thou- 
sands— ^that  have  appeared  and  are  ap- 
pearing monthly,  weekly,  yea  even  daily, 
in  the  magazines  of  the  hour. 

How  recent  then  shall  we  make  our 
list?  Shall  we  anticipate  the  Get-rlch- 
quick  Wallingford  tale  announced  for  next 
month?  Where  shall  we  draw  our  line? 

How  inclusive  shall  our  list  be  made? 

Shall  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  the 

two   Sunday   magazines   be   indexed?   Or 

shall   we   stay   within  the   circle  of   the 

Headers'  Guide  and  the  Magazine  subject 

Index?    How  many  of  the  newstand  best 

tellers  shall  be  admitted?  Mr.  Wyer  shows 

lis  the  million  circulation  figures  of  the 

VToman's    World,    Comfort,    the    Vickery 

«.nd    Hill    list    of    three    (Happy    Hours, 

^dearth  and  Home,  and  Good  Stories),  yet 


these  are  not  taken  by  our  libraries  and 
if  indexed  could  be  consulted  with  difll- 
culty.    Where  shall  we  draw  this  line? 

Again,  how  far  abroad  shall  we  go? 
Shall  the  short-stories  in  foreign  tongues 
fraternize  with  their  English  cousins?  Or 
shall  they  be  aliens  and  only  admitted 
^hen  really  anglicized?  Do  we  need  an 
index?  Let  us  test  our  present  resources. 
How  do  you  find  in  which  volume  of  Kip- 
ling is  printed  "Thrawn  Janet"  or  his 
"Man  who  would  be  king?"     How  many 

copies  of  "The  necklace"  can  you  supply? 
Granger  tells  you  it  is  in  Cody's  "World's 

greatest  short  stories"  and  your  catalog 

may  show  it  in  De  Maupassant's  works, 

or  his  "Odd  number."   But  how  would  you 

find  out  that  this  classic  is  also  in  "Little 

French  masterpieces,"  in  Esenweln's  book 

on  the  short  story,  and  probably  in  several 

other  places. 

Somebody  comes  in  and  asks  for  "Na- 
poleon Jackson"  and  you  do  not  find  it  in 
the  volumes  you  have  by  Ruth  McEnery 
Stuart  Perhaps  it  is  loaned  out  Would 
not  such  an  index  show  that  this  story 
appeared  in  the  Century  for  January, 
1902,  under  the  title  "The  gentleman  of  the 
plush  rocker"? 

Vainly  have  I  searched  through  catalogs 
and  bibliographies  and  even  biographies 
to  find  in  which  book  of  stories  by  "Adi- 
rondack" Murray  may  be  found  "A  busted 
ex-Texan."  The  book  itself  must  be  in 
hand  to  find  this  information.  Try  to 
search  down  a  particular  title  by  Stock- 
ton, or  Bret  Harte  and  you  will  soon  de- 
spair. 

Have  we  not  then  three  distinct  classes 
of  publications  which  can  be  indexed  with 
profit? 

(a)  Collected  stories  of  authors,  of 
whom  we  have  listed  at  least  4,400. 

(b)  Periodical  sets,  which  Poole  in- 
dexed by  titles  only,  but  since  1900  the 
Readers'  Guide  has  by  both  author  and 
tiUe. 

(c)  Collections  of  stories,  of  which  78 
at  least  are  available  today. 

Can  we  not  characterize  or  classify  our 
short-story  by  some  such  terms  as  those 
used    in    the    Philadelphia    free    library 
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Catalog  of  Prose  Fiction,  published  in 
1904? 

Have  you  ever  been  disappointed  in 
reading  a  story?  Have  you  not  often 
wished  to  know  if  it  were  a  "good"  one  or 
"worth  while"  before  you  began  it?  In- 
deed, have  you  not  often  refrained  from 
reading  one  for  fear  of  wasting  your  time? 

How  can  we  tell  about  these  short 
stories?  Are  they  good  or  bad?  Detec- 
tive or  amorous?  Psychological  or 
mysterious? 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  short  story  re- 
viewed? Have  you  any  way  of  knowing? 
Must  we  read  every  one  to  find  out? 

Some  may  be  characterized  from  the 
author.  The  Sherlock  Holmes  series  are 
obviously  detective  stories.  We  can  be 
pretty  sure  of  Ambrose  Bierce  and  Edgar 
Allan  Poe.  So  stories  in  Harper's  have  a 
general  tone  quite  characteristic. 

Here  at  once  is  a  most  important  and 
a  most  difficult  part  of  such  an  index.  Is 
not  the  value  of  Granger  immensely  in- 
creased by  the  topical  index?  Are  we  not 
laboring  patiently  to  classify  our  novels 
by  subjects?  Why  not  also  the  short- 
story? 

We  may  now  ask  ourselves:  What 
would  be  the  scope  of  the  entries?  For 
discussion,  we  suggest: 

1.  Author  list;  giving  author,  title, 
number  of  words,  location,  character. 

2.  Title  index. 

3.'  Subject  or  character  index. 

You  will  readily  see  the  elements  of  a 
dictionary  catalog  here,  and  it  is  debat- 
able whether  to  separate  the  entries  in 
the  three  groups  as  above,  or  to  alphabet 
them  together.  Shall  we  double  star  the 
100  best  and  star  the  500  next? 

Are  not  these  questions  too  perplexing, 
is  not  the  labor  of  compilation  too  ardu- 
ous, and  is  not  life  too  short  for  the  read- 
ing and  classifying  all  these  titles,  for 
one  person  to  attempt  this  task  alone? 
It  has  seemed  so.  Hence  this  question 
mark  rampant,  hence  this  interrogational 
presentation,  hence  this  request  for  co- 
operation. Without  the  subject  charac- 
terization one  man  could  do  it,  but  would 


not  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  be 
omitted? 

With  definite  assignments,  under  an 
editor-in-chief,  is  not  this  index  poaaible? 
Is  it  not  needed? 

In  the  discussion  it  was  brought  out 
that  the  Chicago  public  library  had  made 
a  list  of  fairy  tales,  that  the  Cleveland 
public  library  had  begun  a  list  of  short 
stories  not  in  periodicals,  and  that  titles 
of  stories  frequently  occur  in  reference 
lists  on  subjects  like,  for  example, 
Hallowe'en. 

After  a  discussion  of  Mr.  Dmry's 
paper,  Mr.  ROBERT  KENDALL  SHAW, 
librarian  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  free 
public  library,  spoke  on  the  subject 

IS   THE    ESTABLISHMENT   OF   A  CEN- 
TRAL  REFERENCE   BUREAU 
DESIRABLE?  • 

This  subject  has  been  so  fully  treated 
in  recent  years,  notably  by  Mr.  Lane  in 
an  address  at  Oberlin  college  in  June, 
1908,  and  in  several  reports  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  college  librarians,  that  only  an 
outline  will  be  attempted  here. 

A  natural  preliminary  inquiry  presents 
itself:  Is  reference  work  in  all  its  phases 
adequately  performed  already?  With  a 
well  trained  library  staff,  whose  work 
may  be  supplemented  by  the  inter-library 
loan;  by  writing  letters;  by  the  use  of 
the  priceless  though  incessant  telephone; 
or  by  seeking  the  aid  of  some  such 
bureau  of  inquiry  as  that  of  Thos.  Nel- 
son's Sons,  The  Boston  Transcript,  The 
New  York  Times  or  Notes  and  Queries, 
are  we  keeping  our  public  satisfied,  and 
the  voice  of  conscience  still? 

If  not,  and  if  the  question  of  creating 
some  central  agency  for  auxiliary  refe^ 
ence  service  is  to  be  discussed,  shall  this 
central  agency  take  the  form  of  a  central 
lending  library,  with  its  permanent  build- 
ing, book  reservoir  and  staff  to  administer 
it,  or  of  a  central  reference  bureau,  which 
will  receive  all  kinds  of  inquiries,  and  an- 
swer them,  as  far  as  possible,  by  consul- 
tation in  libraries  already  existing,  or  in 
other  institutions  which  may  possess  the 
desired  information? 
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Tliat  a  central  lending  library,  equipped 
and  maintained  under  the  auspices  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  is  today  or  even  tomorrow  im- 
practicable, can  scarcely  be  denied  by  in- 
telligent librarians.  The  writer  believes 
that  no  adequate  ehdowment  could  be 
secured;  that  if  any  funds  were  obtained 
for  this  purpose,  years  would  be  required 
to  build  up  a  useful  collection;  that  such 
a  collection  would,  to  a  great  extent, 
duplicate  existing  material;  that  running 
expenses  would  be  far  greater  than  for 
an  information  bureau,  and  that  there  are, 
in  short,  other  more  pressing  needs. 

If  a  central  reference  bureau  is  to  be 
established,  what  form  shall  it  take? 
Shall  it  be  attached  to  some  institution 
already  in  operation  or  exist  independ- 
ently? The  latter  seems  preferable,  as  it 
could  then  maintain  a  consistent  policy, 
unhampered  by  political  or  other  undesir- 
able influences;  proceed  unhampered  with 
singleness  of  aim  and  method;  be  gov- 
erned by  persons  disinterested  and  none 
others;  and  restrict  its  collections  exclu- 
sively to  the  purposes  which  its  founders 
intended  it  to  pursue. 

Where  should  such  an  agency  be  estab- 
lished? At  some  library  center  like 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  or  St. 
Louis?  At  A.  L.  A.  headquarters?  At  the 
Library  of  Congress  or  under  the  auspices 
of  some  active  state  library  commission? 
The  two  institutions  specifically  men- 
tioned are  already  doing  a  large  work  in 
this  direction. 

The  duties  and  opportunities  of  this 
bureau  would  be:  to  collect  and  coordi- 
nate the  public-service  records  of  Ameri- 
can libraries  and  cognate  institutions 
(e.  g.  supply  information  on  special  collec- 
tions, subject  bibliographies,  reading 
lists,  etc.);  by  questionnaires,  visits  and 
in  other  ways  obtain  supplementary  infor- 
mation along  these  and  similar  lines;  to 
get  results  printed  and  disseminated;  to 
furnish  definite  information  on  lending 
conditions  now  obtaining  in  American  li- 
braries, and,  when  possible,  to  improve 
them;  and  to  serve  as  a  free  registration 
and    employment    agency     for    librarians 


and  library  assistants.  Although  this  last 
suggestion  has  not  been  proposed,  to  the 
writer's  knowledge  in  earlier  schemes,  its 
importance  as  a  practical  measure,  is  ob- 
vious. To  the  large  body  of  faithful  and 
efficient  workers  who  have  not  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  a  library  school  training 
such  an  agency  would  render  signal 
service. 

The  unfortunate  but  frequently  recur- 
ring repetition  of  reference  research 
would,  in  large  measure,  be  prevented  if 
librarians  were  enabled  to  derive  prompt 
assistance,  in  case  of  knotty  problems, 
from  a  competent  central  agency.  Their 
duty  to  dispatch  to  this  agency  solutions 
to  such  questions  of  probably  common 
interest  as  they  had  themselves  discov- 
ered, would  be  equally  obvious. 

The  trend  of  library  thought  in  the 
thinking  world  today  is  toward  centrali- 
ation  and  coordination  of  effort;  witness 
the  sense  of  the  Brussels  conference  of 
1910  that  central  information  bureaus 
should  be  established  in  all  countries  of 
progressive  library  spirit;  the  success 
and  practical  value  of  the  gigantic  Ge- 
sammtkatalog;  and  the  expected  benefits 
from  the  youthful  Boston  cooperative  in- 
formation bureau. 

That  American  librarians  are  looking 
toward  a  fuller  development  of  inter- 
library  loans,  and  away  from  a  central 
reference  bureau,  is  the  consensus  of  the 
recent  (1910,  March  and  May)  symposium 
conducted  by  the  Library  Journal.  Our 
duty  now  is,  by  sympathy,  interest  and 
contribution,  to  forward  the  work  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  the  A.  L.  A. 
headquarters,  and  to  make  our  own  lend- 
ing conditions  the  most  generous  in  our 
power. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Gould,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  co-ordination,  stated  that  the 
subject  just  presented  had  a  close  rela- 
tion to  several  matters  before  his  com- 
mittee, and  gave  a  r^sumd  of  their  report 
submitted  in  print  to  a  general  session  of 
the  conference. 

Dr.  Andrews,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, added  that  in  his  opinion  photo- 
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graphic  reproductions  might  prove  a  satis- 
factory substitute  for  many  inter-library 
loans.  The  installation  of  a  cameragraph 
in  the  John  Crerar  library  had  proved 
of  much  more  use  than  had  been  antici- 
pated, not  only  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  copies  made,  but  also  in  regard  to  the 
scope  of  the  material  thus  copied.  It  had 
been  found  in  many  cases  that  these 
photographic  reproductions  could  be  fur- 
nished for  less  than  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation of  the  volume,  and  that  besides 
they  gave  a  permanent  record  to  the  bor- 
rower. The  only  obvious  limitation  was 
the  impossibility  of  reproducing  copy- 
right material. 

After  further  discussion,  the  chairman 
asked  Dr.  W.  K.  Jewett,  librarian  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  to  serve  as  chair- 
man of  the  nominating  committee  and  to 
select  two  others  to  serve  with  him.  The 
session  then  adjourned. 

SECOND  SESSION 

(Monday,  July  1,  2:30  p.  m.) 
The  second  session  was  held  Monday 
afternoon,  July  1,  in  the  ballroom.  The 
first  paper  was  by  Mr.  J.  C.  M.  HANSON, 
associate  director  of  libraries.  University 
of  Chicago,  and  was  read  in  his  absence 
by  Mr.  M.  G.  Wyer,  librarian  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa.     The  paper  follows. 

SOME    OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE    DE- 
PARTMENTAL LIBRARY  PROBLEM 
IN    UNIVERSITIES,   WITH    SPE- 
CIAL REFERENCE  TO  THE 
UNIVERSITY    OF 
CHICAGO 

List  of  references 

Departmental  arrangement  of  college  li- 
braries, by  Edith  E.  Clarke.  Library 
journal  vol.  11,  1899,  p.  340-343;  vol.  16, 
1891,  p.  264-268. 

Reference,  seminary,  and  departmental  li- 
braries at  Cornell  university,  by  W. 
Austen.  Library  journal,  vol.  18,  1893, 
p.  181-183. 

Function  of  a  university  library,  by  H.  L. 
Koopman.  Library  journal  vol.  19,  1894, 
p.  24-30  of  Conference  Report 


The  departmental  libraries  of  the  Uniyer- 
sity  of  Chicago,  by  Z.  A.  Dixson.  hh 
brary  journal  vol.  20,  1895,  p.  87S-877. 

Notes  on  the  government  and  control  of 
college  libraries,  by  G.  W.  Harris.  Li- 
brary journal  vol.  22,  1897,  p.  6M7  of 
Conference  Report 

Relation  of  seminary  and  departmental 
libraries  to  the  general  university  li- 
brary, by  George  H.  Baker.  Library 
journal  vol.  23,  1898,  p.  103-106  of  Con- 
ference Report 

First  Report  of  W.  C.  Lane,  librarian  of 
Harvard  university,  1898,  p.  2-6.  Com- 
pare also  his  5th  Report,  p.  216. 

The  Problems  of  the  departmental  system 
in  university  libraries,  by  W.  W.  Bishop. 
Library  journal  voL  26,  1901,  p.  14-18. 

Report  of  College  and  reference  section, 
1902.  Library  journal  voL  27,  p.  172-178 
of  Conference  Report 

Relation  of  the  departmental  or  group 
libraries  to  the  main  library,  by  Dr.  E. 
D.  Burton.  Library  journal  vol.  28,  1903, 
p.  19-23  of  Conference  Report 

Discussion  in  College  and  reference  sec- 
tion, 1903.  Library  journal  voL  28,  1903, 
p.  170-176  of  Conference  Report 

The  future  university  library,  by  B.  RaneL 
Nation  vol.  84,  March  21,  1907,  p.  263. 

The  university  branch  library,  by  W.  Aus- 
ten. Library  journal  vol.  28,  1908, 
p.  220-222. 

Plea  for  the  central  library,  by  J.  Baa* 
com.  Educational  review,  vol.  88,  Sept 
1909,  p.  139-149. 

Departmental  libraries,  by  F.  G.  Hicks. 
Columbia  university  quarterly,  toL  18, 
March,  1911,  p.  186-196. 

Departmental  libraries  in  universities  and 
colleges,  by  Henry  B.  Bliss.  BSdoca- 
tional  review,  April,  1912,  p.  887-409. 

Ueber  die  Bibliotheken  der  Freussisdieii 
Universit&tsinstltute,  von  Dr.  Naetebus. 
Zentralblatt  fiir  Bibliotheksweten*  toL 
23,  1906,  p.  341-367. 

Allgemeine   Grundsfttse   fflr  die  Vermeh* 
rung     der     Preussischen     Staatsbiblio^ 
theken,  von  W.  Brman.    Zentralblmtt  fOr^ 
Bibliothekswesen,  vol.  26,  1908,  p. 
433. 
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Bemerkungen    zu    dem    Ermanschen   Ent- 

wurf    "Allgemeine    Orunds&tze   filr   die 

Vermehrung    der    Preussischen    Staats- 

bibliotheken/'  von  J.  Franke.    Zentral- 

blatt  ffir  Bibliothekswesen,  yoL  26,  1909, 

p.  12-22. 

Fiir  die  Seminarbibliotheken,  von  F.  Beh- 

rend.       Zentralblatt     fiir     Bibliotheks- 

wesen,  vol.  26,  1309,  p.  23-25. 

Erlauterung   und   Begnindung   der   Allge- 

melnen  Grunds&tze  fiir  die  Vermehrung 

der     Preussischen     Staatsbibliotheken, 

von  W.  Erman.  Zentralblatt  fiir  Biblio- 

thekswesen,  vol.  26,  1909,  p.  97-121. 

Uniyerslt&tsblbllothek  und  Instltutsbiblio- 

theken,  von  Karl  Biicher,  1910. 
Zentralization  der  Bibliotheken,  von  Hugo 
Zimmer.  Zentralblatt  fiir  Blbliotheks- 
wesen,  28.  jahrg.  1911,  p.  446-469. 
The  pros  and  cons  of  the  departmental 
system  have  been  summarized  in  several 
of  the  articles  mentioned  above.  In  his 
annual  report  as  librarian  of  Harvard  col- 
lege for  1898  Mr.  Lane  calls  attention,  on 
the  one  hand  to  the  more  convenient  use 
of  books  in  a  small  collection,  and  in  case 
of  scientific  subjects,  the  possibility  of 
having  the  books  in  or  near  the  labora- 
tory. On  the  other  hand  he  emphasizes 
the  increased  difficulty  of  consultation  on 
the  part  of  persons  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  department,  less  careful 
supervision,  increase  in  expense  of  admin- 
istration, less  security  from  fire,  lack  of 
that  reinforcement  which  every  depart- 
ment of  a  general  library  receives  from  all 
related  departments,  tendency  to  narrow- 
ness, and  growth  of  special  collections  be- 
yond a  convenient  size. 

On  September  28,  1900,  Professor  E.  D. 
Burton,  the  present  director  of  the  libra- 
ries of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Pro- 
fessor H.  P.  Judson,  now  president  of  the 
university,  presented  before  the  faculty 
briefs  for  and  against  the  following  pro- 
position: That  a  limit  should  be  placed 
in  the  near  future  to  the  development  of 
the  departmental  library  system.  The  af- 
firmative urged  that  it  was  for  the 
advantage  of  the  departments  whose  inter- 
ests   and    relationships    are    widespread, 


notably  of  philosophy,  history,  political 
economy,  political  science,  and  sociology, 
that  all  the  library  resources  of  the  uni- 
versity should  be  gathered  in  one  build- 
ing and  brought  under  one  administration 
and  catalog  system.  The  convenience  of 
scholars  coming  from  a  distance  de- 
manded concentration  also  facilitated  the 
practical  administration  of  the  libraries. 
As  departments  grew  and  the  number  of 
books  increased,  the  departmental  library 
system  became  unwieldy. 

In  the  negative  the  following  advantages 
of  the  departmental  system  were  em- 
phasized: The  importance  of  close  connec- 
tion with  the  classrooms,  especially  the 
seminar  rooms.  For  the  departments 
which  have  laboratories  the  retention  of 
the  libraries  in  connection  with  the  labor- 
atories was  indispensable.  Granting  the 
importance  of  serving  the  convenience  of 
visiting  investigators,  their  convenience 
must  always  be  subordinated  to  that  of 
the  large  number  of  students  and  profes- 
sors of  the  university.  Practically  all  the 
valuable  results  of  concentration  could  be 
secured  by  a  catalog  of  all  the  depart- 
ments in  the  general  library  and  a  system 
of  underground  book  railways  and  tele- 
phone communication. 

The  latest  summary  which  has  come  to 
my  attention  is  one  by  Mr.  Hicks  in  the 
Columbia  university  quarterly  for  March, 
1911. 

There  is  little  that  can  be  added  to  the 
arguments  presented  in  these  statements. 
Perhaps  the  following  points  in  favor  of 
the  departmental  system  might  be  em- 
phasized : 

(1)  Books  in  the  same  room  with  the 
reader  and  free  access  to  them  is  a  great 
inducement  to  study.  It  increases  the  use 
of  books,  makes  it  easier  for  the  investi- 
gator to  consult  books  in  use  by  others, 
and  also  to  consult  with  colleagues  in  re- 
gard to  questions  which  arise  during  the 
investigation.  The  student  feels  more  at 
home,  less  subject  to  inspection  and  ob- 
servation by  officials.  This  adds  to  the 
pleasure  which  he  may  take  in  his  work 
and    to  the   feeling   of   personal   respon- 
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tibility  for  the  collection  of  books  with 
which  he  is  working. 

(2)  The  ability  of  a  departmental  li- 
brary to  make  collections  of  minor  publi- 
cations in  the  line  of  its  special  investiga- 
tion to  an  extent  difficult  or  even  impossi- 
ble for  the  general  library  may  also  be 
conceded. 

Against  the  system  more  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  the  following: 

(1)  As  Mr.  Lane  points  out  segregation 
of  books  in  departments  tends  to  narrow- 
ness. WhUe  seminary  methods  of  instruc- 
tion should  lead  the  student  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  entire  resources  of  the  univer- 
sity library,  the  depattmental  system  as 
carried  out  in  many  universities  tempts 
him  to  limit  his  investigations  to  the  de- 
partmental library.  The  narrowing  influ- 
ence of  this  must  be  obvious  to  those  who 
have  observed  how  various  subjects  and 
classes  overlap  and  intertwine,  how  ma- 
terial of  importance  is  found  in  unex- 
pected places,  in  general  collections,  trans- 
actions and  proceedings  of  societies  and 
institutions,  government  reports,  and  en- 
cyclopedic works,  not  in  the  departmental 
library,  the  loss  therefore  of  that  rein- 
forcement which  each  department  should 
receive  from  all  other  related  depart- 
ments. 

(2)  The  use  of  the  departmental  li- 
brary is  often  limited  to  students  of  a 
particular  department.  It  becomes  dif- 
ficult therefore  for  others  to  gain  access. 
If  admitted,  they  are  hampered  by  special 
rules  and  arrangements  unfamiliar  to 
them.  Books  are  as  a  rule  not  allowed  to 
circulate  and  their  withdrawal  for  use  in 
connection  with  other  related  works  be- 
comes difficult. 

(3)  Many  valuable  books  of  reference 
which  cannot  well  be  duplicated  are 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  majority 
of  students  and  professors. 

(4)  It  increases  the  liability  to  loss, 
because  when  there  are  many  depart- 
mental libraries  open  many  hours  a  day 
it  becomes  practically  impossible  to  pro- 
vide in  ail  of  them  adequate  supervision 
at  all  times. 


(5)  The  growth  of  the  departmental 
libraries  beyond  a  convenient  size  and  the 
incidental  disadvantages  of  inadequate 
shelf  space,  disorder,  lack  of  accommoda- 
tion for  students,  the  relegation  of  less 
used  books  to  garrets  and  cellars. 

6.  To  provide  fairly  complete  catalogs, 
author,  title,  and  subject,  for  a  large  li- 
brary is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult 
as  the  collections  increase  in  sise.  To 
provide  these  calalogs  also  for  a  number 
of  departments,  or  to  furnish  copies  of  the 
sections  likely  to  interest  a  given  depart- 
ment, would  require  an  expenditure  of 
time  and  money  quite  beyond  the  means 
of  any  university,  and  entirely  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
therefrom.  The  absence  of  satisfactory 
catalogs  in  departmental  libraries  will 
therefore  have  to  be  reckoned  with  and 
must  be  emphasized  as  one  of  the  most 
serious  disadvantages  of  the  system. 

I  realize  that  no  argument  is  likely  to 
change  the  conviction  of  certain  profes- 
sors and  departments,  that  the  depart- 
mental system  is  the  only  one  which 
merits  consideration,  or  the  view  on  the 
other  hand  of  other  professors  and  stu- 
dents, perhaps  also  the  librarian,  that  a 
strong  general  library  with  small  working 
collections  in  the  departments,  largely 
duplicating  books  in  the  general  library, 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  great  majority  and 
offers  the  only  reasonable  solution.  It 
may,  nevertheless,  be  convenient  to  have 
at  hand  a  summary  of  the  queqMon  with 
references  to  the  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject, especially  if  governing  bodies  should 
be  called  upon  to  regulate  the  issue  as  has 
been  the  case  in  Italy  and  Prussia. 

The  development  of  the  departmental, 
problem  in  university  libraries  dates  back 
to  about  1870.  While  a  great  many  sem- 
inar collections,  especially  in  Qermany, 
were  started  prior  to  that  year,  they  had 
not  as  yet  reached  a  size  which  called  for 
funds,  special  administration,  or  space,  to 
a  degree  sufficient  to  embarrass  the  gen- 
eral library  and  the  university. 

It  may  have  its  interest  to  give  a  brief 
outline  of  the  development  of  the  system 
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In  Prussia.  It  should  prove  suggestive  as 
furnishing  a  parallel  to  our  own  situation. 
In  his  'Eine  Reise  durch  die  Grdsseren 
Bibliotheken  Italiens/'*  Dziatzko  speaks 
of  the  Italian  government  regulations  of 
1886-1889  governing  the  relation  of  the  de- 
partmental libraries  to  the  general  uni- 
versity library.  The  Italian  regulations 
specified  among  other  points  the  follow- 
ing: 

Departmental  collections  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  university  library. 
The  library  commission  of  the  university 
is  to  superintend  the  departmental  li- 
braries through  the  director  of  the  univer- 
sity library.  Second  copies  of  books 
already  in  the  university  are  to  be  pur- 
chased only  in  case  of  the  most  pressing 
necessity,  and  periodicals  are  not  to  be 
duplicated.  Books  are  to  be  transferred 
from  one  library  to  another  according  to 
definite  agreement  Books  are  to  be  ac- 
cessioned in  the  university  library  and  to 
be  entered  in  its  author  catalog  and 
stamped  with  the  university  library  stamp. 
The  approval  of  book  appropriations  on 
the  part  of  the  ministry  depends  on  com- 
pliance with  these  regulations.  The  li- 
brary commission  had  apportioned  the  an- 
nual book  appropriations  as  follows:  six- 
tenths  to  departmental  libraries,  labor- 
atories, clinics,  collections,  etc.,  four- 
tenths  to  the  general  library. 

Whether  the  Prussian  ministerial  regu- 
lations adopted  soon  after  were  based  on 
the  Italian  is  not  known;  but  the  similar- 
ity of  the  problem  has  undoubtedly  led  to 
considerable  uniformity  in  the  measures 
adopted. 

It  was  in  1891  that  the  situation  in  the 
Prussian  universities  had  reached  a  point 
where  some  government  intervention 
seemed  called  for  in  order  to  regulate  the 
relations  between  the  university  libraries 
and  the  so-called  institutsbibliotheken. 
The  regulations  formulated  (printed  in 
the  Zentralblatt  fiir  Bibliothekswesen, 
1897)    specified    in   part    as   follows:    De- 

_  •Mtrilire  mr  Theorie  und  Praxis  des  Buch — and 
BibUothekswesena.  Sammlung  Bibliothekswissenschaft- 
licher  Arbeiten.     0.  heft.     p.  108*1 00. 


partmental  libraries  cannot  dispose  of 
their  books;  when  no  longer  needed  they 
are  to  be  turned  over  to  the  university  li- 
brary. They  are  reference  libraries  and 
no  books  can  be  loaned  except  by  order 
of  the  university  ooimcil»  or  at  Berlin 
which  has  no  council,  by  the  ministry.  All 
students  of  the- university  are  admitted  to 
the  use  of  the  departmental  libraries. 
The  university  library  shall  make  an 
author  catalog  of  the  books  in  the  de- 
partments, one  copy  for  the  departmental 
library,  the  other  for  the  union  catalog  in 
the  general  library.  The  university  li- 
brary can  loan  books  to  the  departmental 
library  for  a  semester,  provided  they  can 
be  spared. 

While  the  government  passed  the  regu- 
lations it  neglected  to  provide  sulficient 
appropriations  to  carry  them  out,  the  re- 
sult being  that  the  union  catalog  referred 
to  was  begun  at  only  two  universities, 
Berlin  and  Bonn,  and  at  the  former  lack 
of  help  soon  caused  a  considerable  ac- 
cumulation of  arrears.  The  experience 
gained  showed  that,  an  indication  in  the 
catalog  of  the  general  library,  that  a 
given  book  can  be  found  in  a  department 
is  of  little  value.  The  general  library  has 
not  on  that  account  been  able  to  dispense 
with  the  purchase  of  a  copy,  the  distance 
to  the  departmental  library  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  access  making  it  neces- 
sary to  duplicate.  Occasionally  a  student 
has  been  referred  to  a  departmental  li- 
brary, but  it  has  not  happened  frequently 
enough  to  warrant  the  extra  expenditure, 
or  the  duplication  of  catalogs.  It  has  on 
the  other  hand  proved  of  great  assistance 
to  the  departmental  library,  and  in  Bonn 
its  continuance  is  strongly  urged  by  the 
departments.  The  same  holds  true  of 
Berlin,  although  Instances  have  been  re- 
corded where  a  department  has  refused 
to  accept  the  catalog  prepared  by  the 
general  library. 

In  other  respects  the  departments  have 
neglected  to  follow  the  regulations.  It 
has  been  said,  for  instance,  that  Instead 
of  turning  duplicates  over  to  the  univer- 
sity library  certain  departments  have  dls- 
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posed  of  them  through  exchange  or  have 
Bold  them  outright  to  book  dealers. 

In  his  report  before  the  Versammlung 
Deutscher  Bibliothekare,  1896,  Dr.  Naete- 
bus  gives  an  excellent  survey  of  the  de- 
partmental libraries  of  the  Prussian  uni- 
versitles,  reporting  in  all  on  367  different 
collections.  A  perusal  of  his  report  and 
of  the  discussion  which  followed  shows 
that  the  problem  in  Prussia  is  in  most  re- 
spects similar  to  our  own. 

In  the  Zentralblatt  fUr  Bibliotheks- 
wesen»  1909,  p.  103,  et  seq.,  Dr.  Erman 
criticizes  the  regulations  of  1891  for  not 
specifying  or  providing  means  for  enforc- 
ing them.  Incidentally  hesays  with  refer- 
ence to  the  development  of  the  departmen- 
tal libraries,  that  while  the  original  plan 
had  been  to  make  the  books  most  urgently 
needed  by  students  in  seminars  and  lab- 
oratories more  convenient  of  access  than 
was  possible  in  the  overworked  ana 
overcrowded  university  libraries,  var- 
ious circumstances  had  cooperated  to- 
wards gradually  making  these  collections 
more  comprehensive  than  they  were  in- 
tended to  be,  to  include  in  fact  almost  all 
the  literature  in  a  given  field  or  in  related 
and  overlapping  fields  of  knowledge,  thus 
making  the  departmental  libraries  quite 
independent  of  the  university  library. 
While  the  original  plan  had  seemed  to 
furnish  welcome  relief  to  the  university 
libraries,  its  recent  extension  had  threat- 
ened seriously  to  cripple  them. 

It  was  perhaps  the  lack  of  funds  on  the 
part  of  the  university  libraries  which  had 
caused  the  difficulty  in  the  first  place.  The 
departments  finding  that  certain  expen- 
sive books  could  not  be  obtained  through 
the  university  library  began  to  purchase 
them  for  their  own  use.  As  the  funds  of 
the  departments  were  too  small  to  permit 
of  extensive  purchases,  every  effort  was 
made  to  increase  them  by  special  and  ex- 
tra appropriations,  this  being  so  much  the 
easier  as  the  directors  of  the  departments 
were  frequently  the  most  influential  and 
powerful  men  in  the  faculties,  and  funds 
which  otherwise  would  have  fallen  to  the 
university  library  were  thus  diverted   to 


the  departments,  extending  the  size  and 
scope  of  their  working  collections  far  be- 
yond the  bounds  originally  intended. 

Dr.  Erman  states  that  many  professorB 
have    according    to    his    own    experience 
sought  to  secure  practically  all  new  accee- 
sions   of   value   for   the   departmental   li- 
brary, leaving  for  the  general  library  only 
the  books  seldom  or  never  asked  for.    To 
discontinue    the    university    library    alto- 
gether and   divide   its  collections  among 
the  departments  would  seem  a  far  simpler 
and  more  logical  plan,  and  there  should 
be  no  hesitation  in  considering  its  realisa- 
tion provided  there  seemed  any  hope  that 
forty  departmental  libraries  would  replace 
the    university    library    and    perform    its 
functions  in  a  satisfactory  manner.     Un- 
fortunately, such  a  solution  seems  out  of 
the  question.     It  would  prove  disastrous 
to  the  university  in  various  ways.    There 
would  be  lost  to  it  the  one  department 
alike    common    to    all    members    of    the 
faculty  and  to  the  student  body.    Very  few 
work  in  so  narrow  a  field  that  they  would 
be  served  by  consulting  only  one  of  the 
departmental  libraries.     The  younger  in- 
structors   and    students    who    might   not 
have  any  department,  would  be  at  a  great 
disadvantage.     If  the  university  libraries 
were  ever  discontinued  Dr.  Erman  thinks 
that  there  would  soon  arise  an  irresistible 
demand    for   their   restoration.      He   also 
thinks  that  the  increase  in  the  adminis- 
trative expense  resulting  from  a  depart- 
mental system  would  be  so  great  as  to  be 
practically  prohibitive. 

In  Germany  as  with  us,  the  desirability 
of  some  modus  vivendi  by  which  unive^ 
sity  libraries  and  the  departments  could 
be  made  to  work  in  harmony  and  mutually 
assist  one  another,  has  repeatedly  been 
emphasized.  As  it  is,  the  professor  to 
whom  a  general  library  was  once  a  vital 
question,  but  who  has  now  at  hand  a  well 
equipped  departmental  collection,  is  likely 
to  lose  all  interest  in  the  former  and  de- 
vote himself  entirely  to  the  development 
of  the  latter.  Here  in  America  the  sepa- 
ration may  not  as  yet  have  reached  the 
point  where,  as  in  a  case  cited  by  Dr.  Br 
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man,  a  professor  on  being  elected  to  the 
library  council  said  to  him  that  this  was 
the  first  Intimation  he  had  had  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  university  library.  At  the 
same  time,  we  liave  here  and  there  evi- 
dence of  a  strong  drift  In  this  direction, 
particularly  so  In  universities  where  the 
departmental  system  has  been  most  fully 
developed. 

Another  eminent  German  librarian  who 
touches  on  this  problem  Is  Dr.  Mllkau.  In 
Kultur  der  Gegenwart,  Abt  1,  p.  579,  he 
states  that  In  certain  universities  the  total 
appropriation  of  all  departmental  libraries 
sometimes  equals  or  even  exceeds  that  of 
the  general  library.  Originally  Intended 
as  collections  of  reference  books  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  instruction,  they 
have  gradually  grown  to  considerable 
size,  so  that  their  supervision  and  regula- 
tion is  year  by  year  becoming  more  diffi- 
cult Dr.  Mllkau  would  not  abolish  the 
departmental  libraries;  on  the  contrary  he 
freely  grants  their  great  value  and  superi- 
ority in  some  respects  to  the  university 
library.  There  must,  however,  be  co- 
operation between  the  departmental  li- 
braries one  with  another,  and  with  the 
university  library.  Purchase  of  sets  and 
expensive  books  must  not  be  decided  upon 
regardless  of  what  is  already  In  the  uni- 
versity. Bach  department  must  limit  it- 
self strictly  to  its  own  particular  field  and 
omit  all  works  not  urgently  needed,  or  of 
some  permanent  value.  He  offers  as  a 
remedy  for  the  problem  the  following:  To 
limit  the  size  of  the  departmental  collec- 
tion, setting  a  maximum  number  of 
volumes  not  to  be  exceeded,  a  cure  which 
seems  a  little  too  radical  to  find  favor 
with  all  parties  concerned. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  report  of  Dr. 
Naetebus  referred  to  above.  Dr.  Gerhard, 
of  Halle,  insisted  that  the  only  way  to  se- 
cure relief  would  be  through  radical  meas- 
ures on  the  part  of  the  government,  viz., 
to  cut  down  the  departmental  appropria- 
tions to  a  point  where  they  would  be 
forced  to  restrict  purchases  to  the  books 
most  urgently  needed  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  Instruction,  the  appropriations 


thus  saved  to  be  turned  over  to  the  uni- 
versity library.  Dr.  Roth,  of  Halle,  com- 
plained of  the  lack  of  system  in  the 
development  of  the  departmental  libraries 
due  to  the  frequent  change  of  directors. 
He,  however,  considered  the  power  of  de- 
partments to  secure  books  through  gift 
and  exchange  an  Important  and  valuable 
factor,  one  not  to  be  underestimated.  Dr. 
Brman,  Breslau,  agreed  with  Dr.  Gerhard 
and  stated  that  there  must  be  a  readjust- 
ment of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  university  and 
departmental  libraries.  There  could  be 
no  complaint  with  the  development  of 
large  and  comprehensive  collections  in 
the  departments,  if  at  the  same  time  the 
university  libraries  received  enough  to  se- 
cure at  least  a  small  part  of  the  books 
needed  to  keep  their  collections  up  to 
date.  There  would  never  have  been  so 
large  a  development  of  the  departmental 
libraries  if  the  university  libraries  had 
been  in  a  position  to  answer  the  demands 
made  on  them.  As  it  is,  when  an  ex- 
pensive book  is  wanted  and  the  university 
library  has  not  the  funds  to  secure  it, 
there  Immediately  appear  from  two  to 
three  copies  In  as  many  departmental  li- 
braries, while  there  is  no  copy ,  in  the 
university  library.  The  situation  which 
results  is  intolerable.  If  in  Breslau  in- 
stead of  31,000  marks  a  year  for  the 
university  library  and  31,000  for  the  de- 
partmental libraries,  the  former  had  40,- 
000  and  the  latter  20,000,  it  would  mean 
an  Immense  Improvement  for  all  con- 
cerned. 

Dr.  Geiger,  Tfiblngen,  and  Dr.  Frank- 
furter of  Vienna,  reported  that  essentially 
the  same  or  even  a  worse  state  of  affairs 
exists  in  Wurtemburg  and  in  Austria. 

The  radical  measures  recommended  by 
Dr.  Gerhard  and  others  were  not  approved 
by  Dr.  Naetebus,  especially  on  account  of 
the  ability  of  departmental  libraries  to 
secure  gifts  and  exchanges  not  within  the 
reach  of  the  university  library. 

Since  this  discussion  took  place  I  under- 
stand that  the  book  funds  of  the  Prussian 
university  libraries  have  been  materially 
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increased,  thus  somewhat  relieving  the 
situation.  After  this  brief  survey  of  the 
conditions  existing  in  certain  European 
universities  it  may  be  of  interest  to  turn 
to  one  of  the  two  American  universities  in 
which  the  building  up  of  departmental 
collections  has  preceded  the  development 
of  a  strong  general  library. 

Departmental   Libraries  at  the  University 

of  Chicago 

The  extraordinary  development  of  the 
departmental  library  system  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  is  due  largely  to  a  num- 
ber of  causes  and  conditions,  many  of 
them  accidental  and  peculiar  to  the  uni- 
versity. The  main  reason  was  probably 
the  lack  of  a  general  library  worthy  of 
the  name;  also  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
strongest  men  on  the  faculty  favored  the 
departmental  system. 

In  the  president's  report  (Decennial 
Publications,  first  series,  1903,  vol.  1, 
p.  266-290)  is  found  an  "Outline  history  of 
the  legislation  of  university  bodies  on  the 
question  of  departmental  libraries  and 
their  relation  to  the  general  library."  The 
first  sentence  reads:  "The  system  of  de- 
partmental libraries  for  research  work, 
supplementing  the  general  library  of  the 
university,  dates  from  the  organization  of 
the  university  itself."  This  would  indi- 
cate that  the  departmental  libraries  were 
considered  supplementary  to  the  general 
library.  However  this  may  have  been  at 
the  outset,  later  developments  show  that 
the  general  library  has  been  so  entirely 
outstripped  and  overshadowed  by  the  de- 
partmental collections  that  in  1910,  at  any 
rate,  when  the  writer  had  his  first  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  conditions  at  close  hand, 
the  general  library  was  found  to  consist 
of  some  75,000  volumes  of  odds  and  ends,  a 
mere  conglomerate  which  would  have 
been  of  little  service,  except  for  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  only  collection  on  the 
campus  from  which  books  could  be  drawn 
somewhat  freely  and  to  which  under- 
graduates had  general  access.  Appropria- 
tions for  books  amounted  to  |25,265,  of 
which  the  general  library  had  only  $1550; 
the  departmental  libraries,  $23,716.     (See 


above.  Dr.  Gerhart's  complaint  about  the 
situation  at  Halle,  31,000  marks  for  the 
general  library,  31,000  for  the  departments). 

While  the  original  plan  had  no  doubt 
intended  that  departments  should  abstain 
from  ordering  books  of  interest  to  several 
departments,  that  books  of  general  inter- 
est therefore  should  be  purchased  only  by 
the  general  library,  the  latter  was  unfor- 
tunately prevented  by  lack  of  funds  and 
equipment  from  meeting  these  demands, 
the  inevitable  result  being  that  the  depart- 
ments soon  ceased  to  look  to  the  general 
library  and  ordered  for  their  own  use  any 
book  to  which  a  professor  might  have 
occasion  to  refer  in  his  courses,  regard- 
less of  whether  it  was  in  the  general  li- 
brary or  in  another  departmental  library. 
Whether  in  placing  orders  he  was  in- 
truding on  the  domains  of  a  related 
department  may  or  may  not  have  been 
considered.  At  any  rate  books  on  exactly 
the  same  subject  are  now  found  in  a  num- 
ber of  departmental  libraries,  editions  of 
the  same  book  are  separated  and  there 
is  duplication  of  copies  to  an  extent 
hitherto  unheard  of,  as  far  as  I  know,  in 
any  university  library. 

That    the    president   and   faculty   have 
been  aware  of  the  situation  and  have  tried 
to  find  a  solution,  of  that  there  is  evidence 
^  enough. 

Mr.  Bishop  in  his  articles  in  the  Library 
Journal,  vol.  28,  has  given  a  survey  of 
the  discussion  which  took  place  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  1898-1901.  A  fall 
report  is  found  in  the  Decennial  Publica- 
tions, first  series  vol.  1  quoted  above,  and 
in  the  University  record  vol.  6.  It  has 
been  referred  to  also  by  Mr.  Henry  S. 
Bliss  in  his  recent  article  in  the  Educa- 
tional review,  April  1912. 

The  solution  attempted,  perhaps  the 
only  one  possible  at  the  time,  consisted  in 
a  grouping  of  related  departmental  collec- 
tions. The  following  group  libraries  were 
formally  approved  by  the  library  board  in 
1899:  Classical,  Modem  Languages*  and 
Historical.  In  1900  the  university  senate 
approved  the  general  plan  that  all  de- 
partments having  laboratories  should  re- 
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tain  their  libraries  in  the  same  building 
with  the  laboratory,  those  not  having  lab- 
oratories should  as  a  rule  be  transferred 
to  the  general  library  building  when  one 
was  erected.     I  have  already  referred  to 
the  briefs  presented  by  Dr.  Burton  and  Dr. 
Judson  in  October,  1900,  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  a  limit  should  be  put  in  the  near 
future  to  the  development  of  the  depart- 
mental  library   system.     The    University 
Congress  after   discussing  them   adopted 
two  resolutions:     (1)  That  it  is  the  judg- 
ment of  this  body  that  the  departmental 
library  system   should   be  retained.     (2) 
That  a  committee  of  three  for  each  of 
the   several   groups   of   departments   rec- 
ognized by  the  Board  of  libraries,  labor- 
atories and   museums  be  appointed,   the 
committee  to  consider  and  to  recommend, 
respecting  the  group  represented,  what  is 
best  for  it  and  the  university  in  general. 
The  report  of  this  committee  appeared  in 
the  University  record  Nov.  9  and  16,  1900. 
These  reports  from -the  different  groups 
and  departments  are  of  interest  in  show- 
ing the  sentiment  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  teaching  body.     They  were 
briefly  as  follows:    Of  the  Classical  De- 
partment  five   favored   the    departmental 
system,    two    a    general    library.      The 
Modem   Language  group  was  unanimous 
in   favor  of  centralization.     The   Haskell 
group     (Divinity    School,    Semitics,    and 
Comparative  Religion)  proposed  the  main- 
tenance of  branch  libraries  of  books  likely 
to  be  in  constant  use  by  students  in  con- 
nection with  the  ordinary  class  work  to 
be  kept  in  the  lecture  hall  building,  that 
no  books  should  be  permanently  assigned 
to  these  branch  libraries  of  which  there 
was  not  another  copy  in  the  general  li- 
brary.    The  Historical  group  held  to  the 
departmental  library  system,  but  was  not 
so  particular  about  the  control  of  the  li- 
braries.   Like  the  Divinity  School,  it  pre- 
ferred  locating   the   departmental    collec- 
tion in  one  building  with  the  general  li- 
brary and  related  departmental  libraries. 
The   Philosophical   group    recognized   the 
great  value  of  location  of  related  depart- 
ments   in    the    same    building,    but   held 


strongly   to   departmental  control  of  the 
library   and    free   access   of   students   to 
books  in  which  they  are  interested.     If 
these  two  things  could  be  granted,  they 
would  advocate  a  single  building  for  all 
departments.      The    Mathematical    group 
was  con-committal,  it  emphasized  however 
that   Astronomy   and    Mathematics    must 
be  kept  together  and  that  books  in  these 
libraries  are  used  almost  exclusively  by 
students  of  the  two  departments  named.* 
The    Biology    group    recommended    that 
upon  erection  of  a  suitable  library  build- 
ing a  separate  room  be  assigned  to  the 
Biology   library.     That   arrangements   be 
made  for   telephone   communication   and 
speedy  transfer  of  books  to  laboratories, 
that  special  books  and  periodicids  needed 
by  the  department   for  constant  use   be 
kept    in    each    laboratory    building   as   a 
branch  of  the  departmental  library,  that 
books  in  such  branch  libraries  be  rend- 
ered  easily  accessible  at  all  hours,  and 
that  provision  for  adequate  supervision  of 
these  branch  libraries  be  considered  an  in- 
dispensable preliminary  to  their  establish- 
ment.    The   Chemical  group   wished   the 
Chemical  library  to  be  retained  in  Kent 
Chemical  Laboratory,  but  preferred  to  see 
the  proceedings  of  academies  and  journals 
of  general  scientific  interest  kept  in  the 
general  library,  also  that  a  reference  shelf 
containing  books  of  interest  to  those  who 
are  taking  undergraduate  work  in  chem- 
istry be  maintained  in  the  general  reading 
room  of  the  general  library,  and  that  spe-' 
cial  books  needed  for  consultation  in  con- 
nection with  laboratory  work  be  kept  in 
the   laboratory.     Physics   considered    the 
departmental  library  as  indispensable  to 
the  department.     The  Geology  group  re- 
ported most  unqualifiedly  in  favor  of  de- 
partmental or  group  libraries  that  should 
embrace  essentially  all  the  literature  per- 
taining to  the  group  so  far  as  practical 
considerations    would    permit.      The    full 
statement  of  this  group  deserves  to   be 
read.    It  is  a  most  emphatic  defense  of  the 
departmental  system.     The  statement  of 

*NOTE — ^Later  on  Mathematics  decided  that  their 
library  must  be  kept  in  the  Mathematical  building. 
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the  Modem  Language  group  and  of  Pro- 
fessor Hendrickson  of  the  Classical  group 
contain  the  strongest  statements  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question. 

On  November  4,  1900»  these  reports  were 
referred  by  the  library  board  to  a  com- 
mittee of  three,  one  of  whom  was  the 
Associate  Librarian,  Mrs.  Dixson.  The 
committee  reported  on  March  16,  1901 
(see  University  record  March  22,  1901)  in 
favor  of  maintaining  the  departmental 
system,  but  recommended  the  centraliza- 
tion as  far  as  possible  at  one  point  in  a 
central  building  of  the  administration  of 
the  libraries,  and  of  the  books  of  the  uni- 
versity not  in  use  in  the  departments. 
After  much  discussion  of  the  report  and 
a  later  modification  of  it,  it  was  decided 
to  refer  the  matter  to  a  commission  con- 
sisting of  professors  and  trustees  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
thorough  study  of  the  entire  problem. 
The  outcome  of  the  work  of  this  commis- 
sion was  a  decision  to  place  in  buildings 
connecting  with  the  general  library  the 
following  departmental  or  group  libraries: 
Philosophy,  History  and  Social  Sciences, 
Classics,  Modem  Languages,  Oriental 
Languages,  the  Divinity  School,  the  Law 
School.  That  further,  the  departmental 
libraries  of  Chemistry,  Physics,  Geology, 
and  the  Biological  sciences,  be  retained  in 
the  department  buildings  of  these  depart- 
ments, it  being  understood  that  these  de- 
partments may  place  such  books  as  they 
desire  in  the  general  library  building.  The 
library  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy 
should  be  associated  with  the  library  of 
Physics. 

Time  will  not  permit  any  detailed  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  commission. 
It  was  approved  by  the  Congregation, 
August  28th,  1902,  and  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  trustees  September  12th  of  the 
same  year.  It  is  the  plan  laid  down  in 
this  report  that  has  in  the  main  been  fol- 
lowed in  the  location  and  erection  of  the 
HsLvper  Memorial  library,  dedicated  on 
June  11, 1912,  and  which  it  is  also  proposed 
to  follow  In  the  separate  buildings  to  be 
provided  for  the  Historical  Group,  Philoso- 


phy, Modern  Languages  and  Classics. 
When  completed  this  plan  will  bring  the 
Humanities,  with  the  exception  of  Geogra- 
phy into  buildings  adjoining  the  General 
Library,  connected  with  It  or  with  one  an- 
other by  bridges. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  report  nearly 
ten  years  have  elapsed  during  which  there 
has  been  some  progress  in  the  direction 
of  centralization,  at  any  rate  of  manage- 
ment and  control  of  libraries.  A  some- 
what uniform  system  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions was  adopted  in  1911.  In  the  same 
year  a  common  system  of  catalogs  and 
classification  was  finally  approved. 

The  catalogs  will  include: 

(1)  A  dictionary  catalog  for  the  pub- 
lic in  the  general  library,  dupli- 
cated in  part  in  the  catalog 
department  (Official  catalog). 

(2)  Classed  catalog  for  the  public  in 
the  general  library,  duplicated  in 
part  in  the  catalog  department 
(Shelf-list  on  cards). 

(3)  Author  catalog  and  shelf-list  on 
cards  for  the  departmental  li- 
braries located  in  buildings  not 
connecting  with  the  general 
library. 

(4)  Author  catalog  only  for  depart- 
mental libraries  located  in  the 
general  library,  or  in  buildings 
connecting  with  it. 

N.  B.  Catalogs  in  the  departmental  li- 
braries will  not  according  to  the  present 
plan  include  analyticals  or  other  added  en- 
tries which  may  be  provided  in  the  dic- 
tionary and  classed  catalogs  of  the  general 
library. 

Bven  with  the  limitations  here  indicated 
the  catalog  plan  as  outlined  may  seem  a 
little  ambitious  and  likely  to  prove  ex- 
pensive and  difficult  to  maintain.  In  view 
of  the  present  situation,  as  well  as  the 
outlook  for  the  future,  even  assuming  that 
departments  which  in  1900  fHvored  a  de- 
partmental system  should  be  indisposed  to 
change  their  attitude.  It  seemed  neverthe- 
less the  safest  plan  to  adopt  The  gen- 
eral library  aims  to  build  up  a  strong  cen- 
tral reference  collection.     This  collection 
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should  be  classifled  and  cataloged  so  as  to 
3rleld  the  best  possible  results.  Merged 
with  the  catalog  of  the  general  library 
will  be  one  covering  all  the  departmental 
libraries.  It  would,  of  course,  be  desir- 
able to  provide  every  departmental  library 
with  as  exhaustive  a  catalog  as  the  one 
proposed  for  the  general  library.  The 
expense  however,  even  in  this  day  of 
printed  cards  would,  I  fear,  be  practically 
prohibitive.  Moreover,  it  is  doubtful  if 
many  of  the  departments  would  find  the 
expected  relief  in  an  elaborate  author  and 
subject  catalog  of  their  collections  as  they 
stand.  This  last  statement  may  seem  to 
require  some  further  substantiation,  and 
I  shall  in  the  following  endeavor  to  pres- 
ent the  necessary  proofs  and  illustrations. 
It  is  no  doubt  true  that  heads  of  de- 
partments and  their  associates  frequently 
take  a  personal  pride  in  their  departmental 
library  and  feel  a  certain  responsibility 
for  its  growth  and  development.  I  hav^ 
known  cases  where  a  department  would 
resent  any  suggestion  that  a  part  of 
its  books  might  to  good  advantage  be 
transferred  to  the  general  library  or  to 
another  department  in  exchange  for  ma- 
terial in  these  libraries  bearing  more  di- 
rectly on  the  special  line  of  study  which 
the  department  is  supposed  to  represent. 
The  fact  remains,  nevertheless,  that  these 
libraries  frequently  show  in  their  develop- 
ment a  lack  of  that  strong  coordinating 
influence  so  essential  to  systematic  growth. 
A  detailed  examination  of  their  collections 
soon  reveals  the  fact  that  books  have  been 
ordered  principally  with  reference  to  their 
use  in  connection  with  courses  given  in 
a  department,  no  one  apparently  ques- 
tioning the  right  of  one  department  to 
poach  on  the  premises  of  another  or  on 
that  of  the  general  library.  There  has  re- 
sulted, therefore,  a  situation  which  can- 
not be  remedied  by  any  catalog,  no  matter 
how  exhaustive  or  how  perfect.  This 
leads  me  to  go  a  step  further  and  to  ven- 
ture the  assertion  that  the  lack  of  a  strong 
central  library  can  not  be  compensated  by 
merely  bringing  together  related  depart- 
mental libraries  into  the  same  or  adjoin- 


ing buildings.  It  is  even  doubtful  if  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  prepare  an  ex- 
haustive union  catalog  of  such  libraries 
without  considerable  migration  of  books 
from  one  department  to  another. 

A  few  illustrations  taken  at  random  from 
the  books  which  have  come  under  my  ob- 
servation during  the  past  month  or  two 
in  connection  with  the  recataloging,  will, 
I  think,  bear  me  out  in  this  statement. 

General  works  on  science  are  in  a  num- 
ber of  libraries,  mainly  in  Geology,  Biol- 
ogy, and  the  general  library,  but  also  in 
a  number  of  other  departmental  libraries. 

The  History  library  includes  many  books 
which  deal  solely  with  Education,  Medi- 
cine, Music,  Art,  Religion,  Technology,  and 
other  subjects,  over-lapping,  therefore, 
practically  with  all  other  departments. 
The  main  duplication,  however,  seems  to 
be  in  Church  History  with  the  Divinity 
library,  in  History  and  Topography  with 
Geography,  in  Ancient  History  with  Class- 
ics and  in  Education  and  other  subjects 
with  the  general  library. 

The  Modem  Language  library  duplicates 
chiefly  material  in  the  libraries  of  History 
and  Geography,  besides  of  course  the  gen- 
eral library.  It  is,  however,  the  one  de- 
partment which  strongly  favors  consoli- 
dation of  books  on  the  same  subject,  and 
if  the  other  departments  in  or  connect- 
ing with  the  general  library  will  agree  to 
such  consolidation,  its  duplication,  except 
with  Geography  and  the  Classical  Depart- 
ment, should  cease  after  the  transfer  of 
its  books  to  the  general  library  building. 
The  fact  that  this  library  has  on  its 
shelves  works  like  Alumni  Oxonlensis, 
Catalogue  of  the  Advocates  Library, 
"Ersch  and  Gruber,"  La  Grande  Encyclo- 
pedic, Dante's  Dictionnaire  biographique 
et  bibliographique  des  hommes  les  plus  re- 
marquables,  Haebler's  Typographia  Iber- 
ica,  etc.,  will  therefore  prove  an  advantage. 

The  Classical  library  presents  one  of  the 
most  vexing  problems  of  our  library  situa- 
tion, one  not  solved  by  a  most  liberal  du- 
plication. Its  collections  overlap  mainly 
with  those  of  History,  Sociology,  Science, 
Political   Science,   Economics,    Literature, 
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Divinity*  and  the  general  library-  I  am 
not  now  referring  to  texts  and  transla- 
tions of  classical  authors,  but  to  modem 
books  on  ancient  history,  govemment,  ad- 
ministration, and  the  like.  What  tends 
to  aggrevate  the  situation  is  the  fact  that 
this  library  possesses  also  the  only  set 
on  the  campus  of  certain  important  gen- 
eral, literary  and  bibliographical  period- 
icals, e.g..  Revue  critique.  Although  this 
department  is  in  the  near  future  to  oc- 
cupy a  building  connecting  with  the  gen- 
eral library,  it  has  always  taken  a  strong 
stand  against  any  merging  of  its  collec- 
tions with  those  of  other  libraries.  There 
is,  therefore  in  thfs  case  little  hope  of 
relief  through  consolidation. 

Books  on  Education  have  been  a  source 
of  particular  trouble  inasmuch  as  they 
have  been  purchased  extensively  by  a 
number  of  departmental  libraries.  Me- 
diaeval literature  and  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages  is  again  a  field  which  has  been 
developed  by  the  Classical  library.  Modem 
Languages,  History  and  the  general  li- 
brary. General  books  on  Literature  may 
be  found  in  Philosophy,  History,  Modem 
Languages,  and  the  general  library,  and 
likely  also  in  the  Classical  department. 
Books  on  Evolution  treating  the  question 
strictly  from  the  biological  standpoint  may 
be  in  Philosophy  and  History,  but  not  in 
Biology.  Whether  the  reverse  holds  true, 
I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  verify  by 
an  actual  examination  of  the  Biology  li- 
brary. Naturally  books  on  Experimental 
and  Physiological  Psychology  may  be  found 
in  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  also  in  the 
Biology  library. 

Books  on  Metallurgy  while  chiefly  in 
Geology  are  also  represented  in  the  li- 
brary of  Commerce  and  Administration. 
This  holds  true  also  of  Engineering,  Shop 
Management,  and  Agriculture.  The  latter 
subject  is  freely  represented  also  in  Bot- 
any, Economics,  and  in  the  general  library. 

Geography,  which  is  connected  with  the 
departmental  library  of  Geology  in  a  build- 
ing not  to  connect  with  the  general  li- 
brary, buys  extensively  in  History,  also 
in  EiConomicB,  Natural  conservation  of  re- 


sources. Soils,  Ek^onomics,  Botany,  Plant 
Industries,  etc,  etc. 

Meteorology  is  represented  in  Geology, 
in  Physics,  Astronomy,  and  in  the  general 
library.  Books  on  Water  Supply,  Irriga- 
tion and  the  like  are  in  Geology  and  Geog- 
raphy, Chemistry,  Economics,  and  the  gen- 
eral library.  Books  on  Fisheries,  Whal- 
ing, and  related  subjects  may  be  found  in 
Geography,  Biology,  and  the  general  li- 
brary. Commerce  is  largely  represented 
in  Geography,  Economics,  the  general  li- 
brary. Commerce  and  Administration,  and 
the  Classical  library.  Canals,  Waterways, 
and  Railroads,  are  mainly  in  Geography 
and  Economics,  but  also  in  the  general 
library.  Mining  is  in  Geography  and  Geol- 
ogy, and  also  in  Economics.  Marine  Biol- 
ogy will  be  found  in  Geography  and  Geol- 
ogy as  well  as  in  Biology.  Geology  has  a 
considerable  number  of  books  on  Physics 
and  Chemistry.  Books  on  various  indus- 
tries are  found  in  Economics,  in  Geology, 
and  in  the  general  library.  Commercial 
Geography  is  somewhat  evenly  divided  be- 
tween Geography  and  Commerce  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

Another  great  difficulty  is  the  separa- 
tion of  volumes  of  the  same  work.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  in  no  library  a  complete 
set  of  the  Statesman's  Tear  Book  or  the 
Almanach  de  Gotha,  but  partial  sets  in 
at  least  two  or  three  libraries.  This  holds 
tme  also  of  several  bibliographical  period- 
icals and  annuals,  e.g.,  Le  Soudier's  An- 
nuaire  de  la  Librarie  francaise. 

The  instances  here  cited  consider  only 
the  duplicating  and  overlapping  of  inde- 
pendent books  or  monographs  treating  the 
same  subject,  or  the  same  phase  of  a  sub- 
ject; it  does  not  take  note  of  the  duplica- 
tion common  to  all  libraries  because  of 
the  inclusion  in  encyclopedias,  general  pe> 
riodicals,  and  other  comprehensive  works, 
of  material  on  a  special  subject;  neither 
does  it  refer  to  the  duplication  which  may 
be  proper  in  such  subjects  as  Railroads, 
Waterways,  etc.,  where  one  department 
takes  up  the  technical  and  another  the 
economic  phase  of  a  subject. 

It  would   be  possible  to  go  on  eitlnf 
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hundreds  of  UlustrationB  similar  to  the 
above,  but  time  will  not  permit.  When 
the  work  which  practically  took  its  begin- 
ning in  October,  1911,  viz.,  reclassification 
and  recatn^oging  of  the  libraries,  has  been 
completed  I  dare  say  that  anyone  con- 
nected with  the  work  who  may  have  had 
time  to  make  notes  by  the  way,  would  be 
in  a  position  to  furnish  valuable  informa- 
tion as  regards  the  practical  workings  of 
a  departmental  system  similar  to  the  one 
which  has  grown  up  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

I  have  stated  that  the  bringing  together 
of  related  departmental  libraries  under  one 
roof  and  the  thorough  cataloging  of  all 
the  books  on  the  campus  in  the  manner 
indicated  above,  will  not  furnish  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  our  problems.  This  I 
believe  can  only  come  about  through  some 
exchange  of  books  between  departmental 
libraries  which  shall  bring  together,  not 
necessarily  all  books  on  the  same  subject, 
but  at  any  rate  the  bulk  of  the  material 
which  deals  with  a  special  phase  of  a  sub- 
ject, and  the  various  volumes  of  a  period- 
ical, annual,  or  similar  work  which  I  trust 
all  are  agreed  should  stand  together. 

It  resolves  itself  then  into  a  question 
of  reclassification  or  rather  relocation  of 
a  part  of  the  book  resources  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  a  partial  surrender  of  the 
right  on  the  part  of  the  departments  to 
determine  absolutely  the  physical  location 
of  every  book  purchased  on  their  recom- 
mendation. Personally,  I  feel  rather  hope- 
ful that  when  the  cataloging  of  a  number 
of  libraries  has  been  completed  and  their 
resources  brought  together  in  a  common 
catalog,  the  members  of  the  various  de- 
partments will  see  for  themselves  the  ad- 
vantage to  all  concerned  of  a  partial  re- 
distribution. 

In  a  small  way  the  general  library  has 
inaugurated  such  redistribution  by  indirect 
purchase  of  general  bibliographies  and  re- 
ference works  from  the  departmental  li- 
braries, a  sum  equal  to  the  cost  of  the 
Work  at  the  time  of  original  purchase  be- 
ing transferred  from  the  book  apppropri- 
atlon  of  the  general  library  to  that  of  the 


department.  Some  of  the  departments 
have  been  most  willing  to  agree  to  such 
transfers.  If  it  can  be  put  into  effect  in 
the  libraries  which  are  now  to  be  brought 
under  the  same  roof,  i.e.,  the  Humanities 
with  the  exception  of  Classics  and  Geog- 
raphy, it  will  go  far  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  what  it  is  hoped  may  prove  a 
fairly  efficient  central  library.  The  cen- 
tralization of  catalogs  and  reference  books 
alone  would  in  time  make  it  desirable  for 
the  departments  more  and  more  to  con- 
sult the  general  library.  A  real  consoli- 
dation of  the  resources  of  the  Historical 
Group,  Modem  Languages  and  Literatures, 
Religion  and  Theology  with  the  present 
general  library  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  to 
be  even  more  effective. 

I  have  already  stated  that  Geography 
would  remain  outside  of  this  consolidation 
and  probably  also  the  Classical  depart- 
ment, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  latter 
is  soon  to  occupy  a  building  connecting 
with  the  general  library.  It  is  hoped  that 
in  both  cases  arrangements  can  in  time 
be  devised  which,  while  satisfactory  to  the 
departments,  shall  prove  effective  in 
checking  the  almost*  unrestricted  duplica- 
tion of  material  in  other  libraries  which 
now  obtains. 

It  is  true  that  ten  years  ago  other  de- 
partments of  the  Humanities  also  held  that 
while  related  libraries  might  to  good  ad- 
vantage be  brought  under  one  roof,  there 
should  be  no  merging  of  their  possessions. 
Considering,  however,  the  lack  of  coordi- 
nation in  the  development  of  the  same  li- 
braries, the  overlapping  and  intertwining 
of  their  respective  fields,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  this  view  can  prevail  for  any 
length  of  time. 

I  have  endeavored  in  the  above  notes 
to  show  that  the  departmental  problem  is 
practically  the  same  in  various  countries. 
In  Italy,  Germany,  and  Austria  as  well  as 
in  America  the  development  of  depart- 
mental collections  to  a  point  where  they 
have  become  a  perplexing  and  trouble- 
some problem  to  government  and  univer- 
sity authorities  is  due  primarily  to  the 
inability  of  the  general  university  library 
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to  provide  books  and  conveniences  desired 
by  the  departments.  Neither  a  union  cat- 
alog nor  the  most  exhaustive  duplication 
of  books,  service,  and  equipment  has  so 
far  served  to  oftset  the  weakening  of  the 
central  library  which  has  been  an  inevit- 
able result  of  the  rapid  growth  of  depart- 
mental collections. 

Possibly  Mr.  L.  N.  Wilson  of  Clark  uni- 
versity may  have  pointed  out  a  partial 
solution  to  some  of  our  perplexities.  He 
states  that  at  Clark  university  not  only 
is  the  drafting  of  the  classification  sche- 
dules attended  to  by  the  professors,  but 
also  the  actual  classification  of  the  books. 
Where  the  faculty  is  willing  to  undertake 
these  duties  the  librarian  is  naturally  re- 
lieved of  a  great  and  difficult  responsi- 
bility. While  the  plan  has  evidently 
worked  out  in  a  satisfactory  manner  at 
Clark,  it  would  seem  a  difficult  or  even 
impossible  expedient  for  certain  other  uni- 
versities, particularly  the  largest  ones. 
There  would  be  difficulty  in  securing  the 
necessary  volunteer  service.  Then  the  li- 
brarian would  no  doubt  have  to  exercise 
infinite  tact  in  his  efforts  to  coordinate 
and  harmonize  the  work  of  so  many  vol- 
unteer classifiers.  That  some  coordinating 
influence  -would  he  required  we  may  take 
for  granted.  Personally,  I  see  little  relief 
in  the  direction  here  indicated.  As  for 
the  University  of  Chicago,  I  imagine  that 
we  are,  in  common  with  most  university 
libraries  destined  to  have  the  depart- 
mental problem  with  us  in  some  form  or 
other  as  long  as  there  are  collections  of 
books  to  be  administered  in  connection 
with  departments  and  courses  of  instruc- 
tion. We  shall  watch  with  great  interest 
the  development  of  the  plans  of  sister  uni- 
versities, a  number  of  which  are  said  to 
contemplate  the  strengthening  and  exten- 
sion of  at  least  a  part  of  their  depart- 
mental collections. 

I  may  say  in  conclusion  that  judging  by 
observations  at  Chicago  I  should  be  dis- 
posed to  agree  entirely  with  Dr.  Gerhard 
of  Halle,  and  others  of  our  German  col- 
leagues, when  they  state  that  there  can 
be  no  objection  to  the  building  up  of  strong 


departmental  libraries,  provided  this  can 
be  achieved  without  crippling  the  general 
library.  But  where  the  departmental  libra- 
ries are  developed  at  the  expense  of  the 
general  library,  and  where  willingness  to  co- 
operate, or  to  observe  the  most  necessary 
restrictions  as  regards  the  fields  to  be  cov- 
ered is  lacking,  there  the  interest  of  the 
great  majority  both  of  faculty  and  stu- 
dents are  made  to  suffer  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  few,  a  convience  which  is, 
besides,  in  many  cases  only  imaginary, 
and  based  on  a  lack  of  knowledge  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  possibilities  of  a  general 
library,  and  no  doubt  also  of  the  limita- 
tions of  departmental  libraries.  As  pre- 
viously stated,  the  general  library  is  the 
one  department  common  to  the  whole  uni- 
versity, the  department  which  should  have 
no  ax  to  grind,  and  which  under  normal 
conditions  might,  therefore,  be  trusted  to 
preserve  an  impartial  attitude  and  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  all  departments 
alike  without  fear  or  favor. 

In  closing  this  paper  it  is  difficult  to 
refrain  from  expressing  the  opinion  that 
whatever  the  policy  adopted  with  refer- 
ence to  its  library  system,  a  university 
owes  it  to  its  constituency  to  see  that  a 
strong  and  well  balanced  general  library 
constitutes  an  integral  part  of  the  scheme. 
The  establishment  of  the  latter  should, 
when  possible,  take  precedence  over  that 
of  large  departmental  collections.  When 
it  becomes  necessary  to  organize  the  lat- 
ter, they  should  be  considered  distinctly 
a  part  of  the  general  library  and  be  placed 
under  its  control.  A  partial  or  nominal 
control  on  the  part  of  the  general  library 
is  not  likely  to  prove  effective  or  to  furn- 
ish the  best  possible  service  for  the  great- 
est possible  number. 

Dr.  W.  K.  JEWETT  then  presented  a 
paper  on 

THE     PROPORTION     OF     UNIVERSITY 

LIBRARY       INCOME       WHICH 

SHOULD     BE     SPENT     ON 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  college  librarian,  like  every  other 

department    head    in    the    institution,   is 
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anxious  to  spend  as  much  as  possible  for 
the  development  of  his  department  and  is 
consequently  seeking  to  get  his  appropria- 
tion increased  as  often  as  possible.  It  is 
usually  of  assistance  to  him  in  securing 
the  favorable  attention  of  the  authorities 
to  be  able  to  show  that  the  prevfiiling 
tendency  among  institutions  of  similar 
rank  is  to  do  that  which  he  requests  in 
his  own  case.  Sometimes  the  librarian 
is  asking  more  money  for  books,  some- 
times more  money  for  administration  and 
frequently  more  money  for  everything. 
While  preparing  an  estimate  for  the  au- 
thorities of  our  own  institution,  I  recently 
collected  data  from  25  representative 
college  and  university  libraries  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  and  was  inter- 
ested to  compare  the  data  and  draw  what 
conclusions  I  could  from  the  examination 
and  from  my  own  knowledge  of  the  stand- 
ard of  accomplishment  in  the  respective 
institutions.  All  but  one  of  these  libraries 
have  over  60,000  volumes.  I  was  able  to 
separate  them  into  three  groups  with 
reference  to  their  book  expenditures; 
those  spending  |5,000  a  year  or  less,  those 
spending  between  $5,000  and  $20,000,  and 
those  spending  $20,000  or  more. 

Six  of  the  25  libraries  were  in  the  first 
group,  spending  not  to  exceed  $5,000.  In 
all  of  these  the  expenditure  for  library 
administration  exceeded  that  for  books, 
in  some  cases  by  more  than  100%.  By 
amount  spent  for  library  administration 
I  mean  the  amount  spent  for  salaries  and 
wages  of  persons  employed  in  library 
work.  In  other  words  I  mean  to  include 
student  assistants  and  to  exclude  Janitors. 

Twelve  of  the  25  libraries  were  in  the 
second  group,  spending  more  than  $5,000 
and  less  than  $20,000  for  books.  Ten  of 
these  spent  less  for  administration  than 
for  books,  one  spent  more  and  the  remain- 
ing library  spent  the  same  for  adminis- 
tration as  for  books. 

Two  libraries  in  the  group  receive  gifts 
of  considerable  sums  each  year  for  the 
purchase  of  books,  the  buying  of  which  is 
done  through  the  library  so  that  for  all 
purposes  of  comparison  it  is  as  though 
their  book  funds  were  increased  Just  so 


much.  I  have  regarded  the  gift  money 
as  equivalent  to  part  of  the  book  fund, 
although  the  actual  pajrment  is  made  by 
the  giver  without  its  passing  through  the 
hands  of  the  college  treasurer.  Aside 
from  these  two,  only  one  library  in  the 
second  group  receives  any  great  number 
of  volumes  by  gift.  The  average  number 
of  volumes  received  by  gift  is  about  one- 
third  of  the  number  received  by  purchase. 
The  proportion  of  income  used  for  salaries 
ranges  from  35%  to  45%  leaving  out  the 
two  libraries  above  mentioned  which 
spent  50%  and  52%  for  salaries. 

Seven  libraries  made  up  the  third 
group  composed  of  those  spending  $20,000 
or  more  for  books.  I  omitted  to  obtain 
any  figures  from  Harvard,  Yale  or  Chicago 
as  they  are  known  to  be  making  extraor- 
dinary expenditures  at  present  in  reorgan- 
izing or  recataloging.  Of  the  seven,  two 
spent  less  for  salaries  than  for  books,  two 
spent  the  same  for  each  and  two  spent 
more  for  salaries  than  for  books.  The 
seventh  library  like  two  of  those  in  the 
preceding  group  has  considerable  sums 
placed  at  its  disposal  each  year  for  book 
buying  but  the  disbursement  is  made  by 
the  donor  and  not  by  the  university  treas- 
urer so  that  exact  figures  for  calculating 
percentages  are  not  available  in  its  case. 
The  proportion  of  income  employed  for 
salaries  by  the  other  six  ranges  from  40% 
to  60%. 

From  this  brief  comparison  of  data  it 
is  possible  to  draw  the  conclusion  that 
with  the  smaller  libraries  a  certain  mini- 
mum of  administration  cost  is  necessary 
in  order  to  operate  the  library  at  all  and 
that  this  does  not  necessarily  increase 
with  the  growth  of  the  book  fund.  Where 
the  book  fund  is  less  than  $5,000,  it  is  no 
reflection  on  the  capacity  of  the  librarian 
if  his  salary  expense  exceeds  that  amount 
although  it  is  evidently  his  duty  to  devote 
his  principal  efforts  to  securing  increased 
book  appropriations.  After  the  book  fund 
has  passed  the  $5,000  mark,  the  librarian 
should  be  prepared  to  give  most  excellent 
reasons  for  letting  his  salary  roll  exceed 
or  even  equal  the  book  fund  in  case  his 
governing   board   should   begin   to   make 
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comparison  with  the  figures  of  other  in- 
stitutions. If  his  library  is  in  what  I  have 
called  the  second  group  and  his  salary 
expense  exceeds  45%  of  the  total  income, 
he  ought  to  stand  ready  to  show  cause  at 
short  notice  for  some  one  is  likely  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  president  to 
the  fact  any  day. 

If  on  the  other  hand  his  salary  roll 
represents  less  than  45%  of  total  income, 
the  librarian  may  well  resist  the  sugges- 
tions of  professors  to  call  for  more  book 
money  and  instead  devote  his  annual  ap- 
peals to  securing  additional  needed  as- 
sistance and  more  adequate  compensation 
for  the  members  of  his  present  staft. 

With  the  libraries  of  the  great  univer- 
sities the  case  is  different  An  institution 
that  can  spend  upwards  of  $20,000  a  year 
for  books  has  more  complex  needs  and 
more  varied  activities  than  the  smaller 
colleges  and  universities.  The  quality  of 
service  demanded  of  the  library  is  higher 
and  much  less  is  forgiven  by  the  ambi- 
tious holders  of  highly  paid  chairs.  The 
pressure  of  research  work  demands 
greater  facilities  for  the  prompt  purchase 
and  cataloging  of  "rush"  books.  More 
accomplished  reference  librarians  must 
be  had  to  meet  the  needs  of  clients  in  a 
great  institution  with  a  large  number  of 
graduate  students.  Catalogers  of  special 
qualifications  must  be  provided  to  handle 
the  books  in  oriental  and  other  languages 
not  commonly  encountered  in  the  ordi- 
nary college  library.  In  the  work  of  a 
large  cataloging  department  there  is  more 
opportunity  for  lack  of  uniformity  to 
creep  in,  and  the  need  of  accuracy  in  an 
enormous  catalog  is  more  vital  than  in  a 
small  one.  Therefore  the  work  of  the 
revisers  has  to  be  more  painstaking  and 
time  consuming  than  in  a  smaller  collec- 
tion where  everything  is  simpler.  Reclas- 
sification of  whole  sections  of  books 
whose  classification  is  now  out  of  date, 
must  be  undertaken.  Bibliographies  have 
to  be  compiled  for  professors.  The  prep- 
aration of  publications,  like  the  catalog 
of  a  special  collection,  is  called  for  while 
the  smaller  library  may  never  print  any- 
thing more  extensive  than  a  list  of  its 


Poole  sets.  The  duties  of  the  shelf  de- 
partment in  a  great  library  are  more  com- 
plicated than  many  persons  dream  of  and 
in  all  the  departments  fuller  and  more 
accurate  records  are  needed.  More  ex- 
tended routine  in  the  order  department 
is  required  in  order  to  prevent  uninten- 
tional duplication.  Messenger  service  for 
the  delivery  of  books  in  response  to  tele- 
phone calls  from  other  buildings  may  be 
furnished.  The  maintenance  of  an  effi- 
cient exchange  bureau  is  needed  in  order 
to  conduct  the  exchange  of  university 
publications  with  the  innumerable  minor 
learned  societies  all  over  the  world. 
These  publications  are  often  called  fbr  in 
the  great  universities,  although  one  could 
not  reasonably  expect  to  find  them  in  the 
lesser  institutions. 

In  fact  for  many  reasons  the  proporti<m 
of  income  required  for  administration  in 
libraries  of  the  first  rank  increases  with 
the  size  of  the  collection  itself.  It  is  a  fair 
inference  therefore  that  a  university  li- 
brary with  a  book  fund  of  more  than 
$20,000  a  year  is  Justified  in  maintaining 
a  pay  roll  in  excess  of  that  sum  without 
fear  of  criticism. 

The  committee  on  nominations,  report- 
ing through  Dr..W.  K.  Jewett,  chairman, 
recommended  that  the  by-laws  of  the 
Section  be  so  amended  that,  instead  of 
electing  a  chairman  and  a  secretary  each 
year  as  heretofore,  a  committee  on  ar- 
rangements consisting  of  three  members 
be  elected,  the  one  first  named  by  the 
committee  this  year  to  serve  for  one  year, 
the  second  to  serve  two  years,  and  the 
third  to  serve  three  years;  one  member 
to  retire  each  year  hereafter  and  hia  suc- 
cessor to  be  then  elected  for  a  three  year 
term. 

On  motion  the  recommendation  was 
approved  unanimously. 

The  committee  then  recommended  that 
the  following  persons  be  elected  as  the 
committee  on  arrangements:  Mr.  Andrew 
Keogh,  Mr.  N.  L.  Goodrich,  and  MiM 
Sarah  B.  Askew.  On  motion  the  recom- 
mendation was  adopted  and  the  three 
declared  elected.  The  session  then  ad- 
journed. 
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The  meeting  of  the  section  was  held  at 
the  Chateau  Laurier,  Tuesday  morning, 
July  2.  Mr.  M.  S.  Dudgeon,  chairman  of 
the  section,  presided. 

Mr.  FRANK  K.  WALTBR  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  new  quarters  and  resources 
of  the  New  York  state  library  school. 

Mr.  Walter  said  that  the  new  quarters 
in  the  new  State  E<ducation  building 
would  probably  be  ready  by  October  first 
of  the  present  year,  and  would  provide 
the  most  spacious  rooms  belonging  to  any 
library  school.  The  present  temporary 
quarters,  however,  are  comfortable  and 
fairly  commodious.  A  good  working  col- 
lection of  reference  books  and  trade  and 
subject  bibliographies  has  already  re- 
placed that  destroyed  by  fire.  When 
present  orders  have  been  filled  the  new 
collection  will  be  better  than  the  old. 

The  collection  of  illustrative  material, 
thanks  to  the  untiring  industry  of  Miss 
Florence  Woodworth,  is  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  About  4,000  administrative 
blanks  and  forms  are  mounted  and  classi- 
fied and  a  large  number  are  as  yet  un- 
mounted. About  1,400  pictures  and  plans 
of  library  buildings  (including  post-cards) 
are  mounted  and  filed. 

There  is  an  excellent  collection  of 
works  on  bookmaking,  ancient  and  mod- 
em, and  a  fair  number  of  examples  of 
printing  of  various  periods  and  of  beau- 
tifully bound  books.  About  150  mounts 
show  binding  material,  book  illustrations, 
type  faces  and  other  material  illustrat- 
ing printing  and  binding  processes. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  the  "Alumni 
collection"  which  the  New  York  State 
Library  Association  is  collecting  for  the 
school.  Its  aim  is  "to  cover  all  books, 
pamphlets,  clippings,  etc.,  written  by 
students  of  the  school  and  biographical 
or  professional  material  relating  to  them," 
together  with  portraits  of  the  students 
and  library  buildings  erected  under  their 
supervision. 
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The  "class  work  collection"  numbers 
about  2,300  volumes  and  is  intended  pri- 
marily for  class  use,  particularly  in  cat- 
aloging, classification  and  subject  head- 
ings, in  selection  of  books,  and  in  print- 
ing and  binding. 

All  of  this  material  is  listed  in  a  sep- 
arate dictionary  catalog  prepared  ex- 
pressly for  the  school's  use.  More  than 
10,000  cards  are  already  included  in  this 
catalog  which  is  growing  rapidly  as  more 
material  becomes  available  for  use. 

The  collections  of  the  New  York  State 
library  will  be  available  as  soon  as  the 
new  building  is  ready.  Including  such 
documents  and  other  volumes  as  can  be 
temporarily  shelved  for  use,  upwards  of 
200,000  volumes  will  probably  be  avail- 
able. These  include  an  excellent  set  of 
United  States  documents,  a  very  fair  col- 
lection of  state  documents,  many  impor- 
tant foreign  documents,  and  a  good  work- 
ing collection  of  statutes,  law  reports, 
legal  periodicals  and  legal  treatises. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  700 
annuals  and  serials  (including  reports, 
bulletins,  etc.),  on  various  phases  of  li- 
brary work  which  are  currently  received 
and  filed  and  of  about  600  bound  English 
and  American  periodical  sets  (including 
most  of  those  listed  in  the  various  peri- 
odical indexes)  besides  the  numerous 
foreign  periodicals,  transactions,  etc.,  cur- 
rently received. 

Miss  AGNES  VAN  VALKENBURGH, 
instructor  in  cataloging  at  the  library 
school  of  the  New  York  public  library, 
read  a  paper  on 

TRAINING  OR  TEACHING 

It  may  be  well  at  the  start  to  explain 
the  terms  used,  to  be  sure  that  we  are 
looking  at  the  matter  in  the  same  light. 
Teaching,  in  this  instance,  I  understand 
to  mean  that  assistants  shall  have  had 
library  school  instruction,  while  training 
is  the  instruction  which  is  given  in  the 
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library  or  department  itself  to  fit  the  ap- 
plicant for  the  special  work  she  is  to  do. 
When  I  say  assistants,  I  also  mean  libra- 
rians of  the  smaller  libraries,  such  posi- 
tions as  the  library  school  student  has 
been  called  upon  to  fill. 

There  are  two  points  of  view  in  look- 
ing at  the  question,  that  of  the  assistant 
and  that  of  the  employer.  On  the  first 
there  can  be  little  discussion,  as  the  same 
principles  are  here  involved  which  un- 
derly  all  education.  It  is  certainly  better 
for  any  person  to  have  a  view  of  the 
whole  field  rather  than  of  one  small  part 
of  it.  I  was  talking  to  the  head  cataloger 
of  a  large  department  the  other  day,  and 
she  said  that  one  of  her  main  troubles 
was  in  getting  the  assistant  who  has  been 
given  a  certain  part  of  the  work  to  do,  to 
see  that  any  other  parts  are  necessary 
or  important.  If  the  curriculum  of  our 
library  schools  does  not  give  our  students 
this  broader  view,  we  are  not  living  up  to 
our  opportunities. 

No  library  school,  or  any  other  school, 
for  that  matter,  turns  out  a  finished  prod- 
uct. I  cannot  say  to  you  that  the  best 
pupil  in  my  class  at  the  end  of  one  or 
even  two  years  is  a  first-rate  cataloger. 
I  can  only  say  that  I  hope  and  think  that 
she  understands  the  principles  and  their 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  work,  and  with 
experience  will  prove  competent,  having 
shown  capabilities  which  point  in  this 
direction.  On  the  other  side,  I  have 
talked  with  many  library  people  of  expe- 
rience and  they  all  say  that,  anxious  as 
they  are  to  give  the  persons  under  their 
care  all  possible  instruction,  they  are  so 
busy  with  the  pressure  of  accomplishing 
so  much  work  every  day,  that  when  they 
find  a  person  who  does  one  kind  of  work 
well,  they  are  very  apt  to  keep  her  at 
that,  rather  than  to  give  her  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  all  the  kinds  of  work,  for  the 
sake  of  her  education. 

I  always  have  the  greatest  admiration, 
not  unmixed  with  reverence,  for  those 
who  can  conduct  the  business  of  a  large 
department  and  a  training  class  at  the 
same  time,  as  either  alone  seems  to  me 


to  take  all  the  energy  of  an  ordinary  per- 
son; also  the  more  people  you  have  to  do 
work  which  can  be  done  by  fewer,  the 
greater  the  economic  waste. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  employer 
there  is  something  to  be  said  on  both 
sides.  Now-a-days  the  old  plea  is  seldom 
heard  that  library  school  people  know 
too  much  and  have  no  idea  that  any 
method  is  feasible  but  the  one  they  have 
been  taught.  I  did  have  once  a  graduate 
from  a  so-called  library  school,  to  assist 
in  my  department  while  I  was  111;  after 
she  had  been  there  about  a  week,  she  an- 
nounced that  she  did  not  like  the  way  the 
library  was  classified  and  during  my  brief 
absence  she  thought  she  would  reKilassify 
it.  We  had  about  150,000  volumes  at  that 
time  and  more  than  a  million  cards  in  our 
various  catalogs.  Thus  did  ambition 
disqualify  her,  as  we  had  regretfully  to 
let  her  go,  but  fortunately  her  kind  is 
rare  enough  to  be  interesting. 

The  other  objection  to  the  employment 
of  trained  people  is  the  question  of  ex- 
pense. The  niece  of  the  president  of  the 
board  must  have  occupation  and  is  willing 
to  work  for  her  spending  money,  bo  as  an 
economical  measure,  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  employ  her.  This  has  two  fal- 
lacies: First,  someone  has  to  pay  for  the 
education  of  every  person  and  it  is  better 
from  the  point  of  efficiency  to  have  this 
done  by  the  employee  herself  rather  than 
by  the  institution.  Secondly,  we  should 
all  be  willing  to  pay  for  what  we  get,  and 
you  certainly  get  more  for  your  money  in 
employing  the  skilled  person  than  the 
amateur. 

Miss  SutlifF,  after  years  of  experienee 
as  a  library  school  teacher,  and  with 
both  apprentices  and  graduates,  said  to 
me  that  she  thought  that  a  person  who 
was  trained  for  a  certain  piece  of  work, 
at  the  end  of  one  year,  did  that  work  bet- 
ter than  the  school  graduate,  but  at  the 
end  of  five  years  the  second  was  a  much 
better  employee. 

There  is  also  this  to  be  said  on  both 
sides  of  the  question.  There  are  people 
constitutionally    unfit  for    library    work. 
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training  or  no  training,  Just  as  there  are 
people  who  can  never  run  an  aeroplane 
or  climb  a  greased  pole  or  be  a  third-term 
president;  they  are  not  fitted  for  it»  and 
all  of  us  have  had  more  or  less  experi- 
ence with  these  both  in  school  and  out. 
They  may  be  excellent  people;  in  fact,  it 
is  exactly  this  class  of  whom  her  friends 
say,  "Isn't  it  too  bad  Mary  never  married; 
she  would  make  such  a  fine  wife  for  some 
good  man." 

I  have  had  a  green  girl  who  could  never 
be  taught  to  write  a  dozen  catalog  cards 
correctly  because  she  had  no  bump  of  ac- 
curacy; I  also  had  a  library  school  grad- 
uate with  the  same  failing,  and  when  I 
mildly  suggested  that  the  number  of  cor- 
rections seemed  excessive,  she  replied, 
"Oh  yes,  but,  you  see,  I  knew  you  were 
going  to  revise  them,  so  I  was  not  more 
careful."  She  also  did  not  remain  with 
me. 

There  are  many  bright  girls  who  will 
pick  up  knowledge  of  all  parts  of  the 
work  on  their  own  initiative  and  without 
any  special  effort  on  your  part,  will  be 
perfectly  qualified  to  step  into  your  place 
should  necessity  arise.  There  is  one 
danger  which  may  be  mentioned  here  and 
that  is  the  possible  injustice  done  to  this 
exceptional  person  when  library  boards 
refuse  to  consider  any  person  except  li- 
brary school  graduates.  During  the  time 
students  are  at  school,  they  and  the  fac- 
ulty are  carefully  considering  for  which 
branch  of  the  work  they  are  best  adapted, 
80  the  employer  runs  less  risk  in  this  re- 
spect also,  than  when  he  takes  an  un- 
known quantity  which  he  hopes  may  fit 
some  particular  place.  If  the  various  li- 
brary schools  are  not  turning  out  people 
with  broader  horizons  and  greater  adapt- 
ability, they  are  not  doing  their  full  duty; 
but  if  the  students  they  have  taught  are 
better  qualified  for  the  work,  this  fact 
should  have  due  consideration  in  the 
selection  of  assistants  or  librarians. 

Miss  JOSEPHINE  A.  RATHBONB, 
vice-director  of  the  Pratt  institute  school 
of  library  science,  described  a  projected 
normal  course. 


A    PROJECTED    NORMAL    COURSE    AT 

PRATT   INSTITUTE   SCHOOL   OF 

LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

Much  has  intervened,  but  possibly  some 
of  you  may  remember  that  some  thing 
was  said  on  Saturday  about  specializa- 
tion in  the  library  school  course.  Dis- 
cussion among  the  library  school  direct- 
ors present  showed  a  consensus  of 
opinion  that  specialization  is  undesirable 
in  the  first  year  of  a  two  years'  course 
and  practically  impossible  in  a  one  year 
course,  nor  did  any  radical  plan  of  differ- 
entiation of  function  among  the  schools, 
other  than  that  which  has  come  about  al- 
ready by  natural  causes,  commend  itself 
as  possible  at  present  at  least. 

The  only  practicable  form  of  specializa- 
tion therefore  seems  to  be  along  the  line 
of  advanced  courses  for  those  who  have 
acquired  the  fundamentals  of  technique 
and  who  have  had  sufficient  experience  to 
determine  clearly  the  direction  in  which 
their  aptitudes  lie.  Such  a  course  we  are 
making  toward  at  Pratt  Institute  and  it 
is  of  our  plans  and  aims  for  this  normal 
course  in  library  training  that  I  have  been 
asked  to  speak  today. 

The  inception  of  the  course  came  about 
not  as  the  result  of  a  desire  to  do  some 
new  thing,  but  as  a  solution  of  two  press- 
ing problems  with  which  I  found  myself 
confronted  last  summer;  one  of  these 
problems  is  common,  I  am  sure,  to  all 
library  school  directors,  the  difficulty  of 
fiDding  teachers  for  their  faculties  or  of 
supplying  from  their  graduates  demands 
of  public  libraries  for  directors  of  train- 
ing classes.  The  other  problem  was  local 
and  peculiar  to  ourselves,  and  by  reason 
of  it  a  possible  solution  was  indicated  for 
the  former.  This  was  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  librarian  of  the  Brooklyn 
public  library  that  the  Pratt  Institute 
Library  school  take  over  the  instruction 
of  the  Brooklyn  public  library  appren- 
tices. As  the  professional  school  of 
Brooklyn,  it  was  clearly  our  duty  to  per- 
form this  function  for  the  public  library 
of  Brooklyn,  and  it  only  remained  to  find 
a  way, — first,  that  would  satisfy  the  needs 
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and  requirementB  of  the  Brooklyn  public 
libraxy  syBtem;  second,  that  would  so 
strengthen  the  Pratt  Institute  school  as 
to  recommend  the  plan  to  our  trustees; 
third,  would  help  to  alleviate  the  profes- 
sional situation  of  which  I  had  become 
so  acutely  concerned. 

In  response  to  this  need,  almost  an 
answer  to  prayer,  for  the  idea  occurred 
to  me  in  church,  came  the  conception  of 
a  normal  course  to  fit  advanced  students 
for  teaching  positions  in  the  profession. 
Now  for  a  normal  course  three  elements 
are  requisite.  Knowledge  of  the  subjects 
to  be  taught,  training  in  pedagogical 
methods  and  directed  practice  in  teaching. 
The  necessary  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
taught  could  be  obtained  by  admitting  to 
the  course  only  those  who  had  already 
acquired  library  technique.  Pedagogical 
training  could  be  given  at  Pratt  Institute 
where  there  already  existed  a  splendidly 
organized  department  of  education  and 
for  the  practice  teaching  there  was  the 
apprentice  class  of  the  Brooklyn  public 
library  for  which  the  normal  students 
could  prepare  and  conduct  the  courses  in 
library  economy  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  our  instructor  of  proved 
success  in  teaching.  These  two  indispen- 
sable factors  inherent  in  our  situation 
seems  to  mark  the  Pratt  Institute  library 
school  as  distinctly  the  place  of  all  others 
in  which  this  experiment  of  training  for 
teaching  positions  in  library  work  could 
be  tried.  Now,  does  the  need  exist  for 
librarians  who  are  trained  to  teach? 
What  is  the  situation? 

There  are  ten  or  eleven  library  schools 
offering  courses  of  one  or  two  years. 
There  are  probably  twice  that  number  of 
summer  library  schools.  There  are 
training  classes  in  all  of  the  larger  libra- 
ries and  many  of  the  medium  sized 
libraries.  There  are  many  normal  schools 
in  which  library  courses  are  now  given 
and  the  trend  in  this  direction  is  unmis- 
takable. There  are  school  departments 
in  many  of  the  larger  libraries  in  which 
more  or  less  actual  teaching  is  done,  and 
in  which  a  librarian  who  was  at  the  same 


time  a  teacher,  who  understands  the 
teachers'  point  of  view  would  connect 
school  and  library  the  more  completely. 
Many  of  you  know  that  these  positions 
are  not  easy  to  fill.  But  could  a  course 
be  planned  that  would  fit  candidates  for 
such  positions?    I  believe  so. 

I  am  not  going  to  degrade  pedagogic 
training  for  teachers.  That  battle  has  al- 
ready been  fought  out  in  the  educational 
world.  Of  course,  the  best  teachers  are 
bom,  not  made,  and  some  few  heaven 
sent  may  teach  the  better  for  not  having 
learned  how,  but  there  are  not  enough  of 
them  to  go  around  and  the  greater  major^ 
ity  teach  the  better  for  training  in  tried 
and  approved  methods,  applied  under 
competent  direction. 

The  normal  course  will  therefore  con- 
sist of  two  main  parts — theoretical  train- 
ing and  practice  teaching. 

The  first  part  embraces  educational 
psychology,  a  forty-eight  hours'  course,  a 
thirty-six  hours'  course  in  the  history  of 
education,  a  general  survey  with  a  sup- 
plemental course  on  American  public 
education — ^high  schools,  normal  schools 
and  colleges — a  thirty-six  hours'  course  in 
the  theory  of  education  taking  up  the 
conduct  of  recitations  and  giving  the  pre- 
sentation of  subjects,  examinations,  etc 
A  study  of  public  institutions,  both  civic 
and  philanthropic,  will  also  be  included. 
So  much  for  the  theoretical  side.  The 
practical  application  of  the  theory  of  ed- 
ucation to  the  teaching  of  library  tech- 
nique will  be  made  by  the  preparation  of 
the  courses  for  the  Brooklyn  apprentices 
and  the  conduct  of  the  classes.  The  plan 
for  this  work  is  as  follows:  The  normal 
students  will  spend  a  month  befbre  the 
teaching  of  the  apprentices  begins  in  the 
study  of  the  Brooklyn  public  library 
system  and  in  the  preparation  for  the 
classes  they  are  to  conduct  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Julia  Hopkins  who  is  to 
have  charge  of  this  work.  This  work 
has  been  planned  in  consultation  with 
the  Brookl3m  public  library  librarian  and 
staff  and  between  us  we  hope  to  work  out 
the  ideal  apprentice  course.     I   will  go 
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into  thla  somewhat  fully  in  order  to  show 
its  value  as  teaching  experience  for  the 
normal  student. 

1.  There  are  to  be  two  apprentice 
classes  a  year,  beginning  in  October  and 
March  respectively.  To  these  classes  four 
months  of  instruction  will  be  given.  This 
gives  each  normal  student  the  opportu- 
nity of  preparing  and  conducting  difter- 
ent  courses  each  term. 

2.  The  four  months  of  instruction  will 
be  followed  by  three  months  of  practical 
work  in  selected  branches  of  the  Brook- 
lyn public  library,  during  which  time  the 
apprentices  will  learn  the  techincal  de- 
tails of  branch  work  under  the  supervision 
of  the  branch  librarian,  thus  freeing  the 
course  of  these  details  and  making  it  pos- 
sible to  spend  the  class  room  time  on  the 
broader  professional  and  culture  side  of 
the  subjects  taught. 

3.  160  hours  of  instruction  will  be 
given  to  apprentices,  on  three  days  of  the 
week,  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays, 
the  alternate  days  to  be  devoted  by  them 
to  study  and  preparation.  Full  library 
time  will  be  required  of  them,  which  will 
ensure  three  hours  of  preparation  for 
each  hour  of  class  room  work  or  lecture. 
This  means  the  compiling  of  full  reading 
lists  by  the  normal  students  to  accom- 
pany the  instruction. 

4.  The  subjects  taught  fall  into  three 
groups,  cultural,  technical  and  profes- 
sional, with  strong  emphasis  on  the  first 
and  an  effort  to  correlate  the  first  two 
quite  closely.  Besides  a  review  of  the 
classics  of  literature,  there  will  be  a  study 
of  the  important  literature  of  different 
subjects — ^history,  biography,  sociology, 
science,  and  to  this  study  will  be  related 
as  far  as  possible  both  parallel  courses  of 
classification  and  reference  books,  the 
apprentices  being  thus  required  to  handle 
a  great  many  books  and  to  get  at  their 
subject  contents  quickly.  They  will  be 
required  also  to  make  a  great  many  short 
reading  lists  on  related  topjics.  In  the 
course  in  children's  work,  which  Miss 
Clara  Hunt  will  supervise,  emphasis  will 
also  be  laid  on  the  book.    Miss  Hunt  will 


examine  and  criticise  the  lectures  pre- 
pared by  the  normal  students.  We  wish 
to  strengthen  this  phase  of  the  work  both 
because  it  is  needed  by  the  apprentices 
and  because  it  will  be  of  the  utmost  value 
to  the  normal  students,  especially  to  those 
who  go  into  normal  school  work  later. 

The  technical  courses  will  take  up  the 
usual  subjects.  In  classification  the  em- 
phasis will  be  laid  on  the  subject  content 
of  the  classes  to  add  to  the  general  infor- 
mation of  the  apprentices  and  the  course 
related,  as  I  said  before,  to  the  study  of 
the  literature  of  the  subjects. 

In  cataloging  the  emphasis  will  be  laid 
on  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
use  of  a  catalog  rather  than  on  the  details 
of  cataloging.  On  the  professional  side 
the  course  will  be  stronger  than  is  usual 
in  apprentice  courses. 

Now  of  what  value  will  this  course  be 
in  providing  teaching  experience  to  the 
normal  student? 

1.  As  preparation  for  directing  appren- 
tice classes  in  public  libraries  I  feel  that 
it  wUl  be  of  direct  utility. 

2.  For  giving  instruction  to  high  school 
students  in  bibliography,  reference 
works,  classification  and  the  use  of  the 
catalog  it  would  seem  to  give  adequate 
training. 

3.  For  conducting  courses  in  normal 
schools  these  mentioned  subjects  plus  the 
course  in  children's  books  and  perhaps 
the  history  of  libraries  would  seem  to  be 
a  good  preparation. 

4.  The  courses  in  classification,  refer- 
ence work,  history  of  libraries,  work  with 
children,  loan  desk  work,  compare  favor- 
ably in  length  of  time  given  to  them  and 
in  thoroughness  with  the  average  one 
year  library  school  course  and  the  prep- 
aration, to  say  nothing  of  the  conduct,  of 
such  courses  would  be  an  excellent  foun- 
dation for  the  teaching  of  the  same  sub- 
jects in  a  library  school. 

In  addition  to  these  main  features  of 
the  course,  the  pedagogic  training  and  the 
practice  teaching,  there  will  be  lectures 
on  normal  and  high  school  library  work 
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and  permission  has  been  obtained  from 
the  public  school  system  for  the  normal 
students  to  have  practical  work  in  the 
library  of  the  buildings,  training  school 
and  in  some  of  the  high  school  libraries. 
Opportunity  to  study  the  organization  and 
methods  of  presentation  of  other  library 
schools  has  been  promised. 

The  first  year  or  two  will,  of  course,  be 
experimental  and  experience  alone  can 
show  how  the  whole  thing  will  work  out. 
but  we  feel  that  the  opportunity  is  a 
great  one  and  we  mean  to  approach  it 
openmindedly  and  to  allow  it  to  develop 
organically. 

Its  success  will,  of  /course,  depend  on 
our  securing  the  right  kind  of  material 
for  the  class  and  for  this  we  must  look 
to  the  profession  at  large  and  especially 
to  the  other  library  schools.  We  do  not 
want  large  classes,  ten  would  be  the  out- 
side limit,  five  or  six  the  desirable  num- 
ber. But  our  own  school  could  not  sup- 
ply even  so  many,  and  if  you  believe  the 
plan  a  good  one,  the  need  real,  and  if  the 
theory  of  differentiation  of  function  seems 
wise,  I  ask  you  to  send  us  those  of  your 
students  who  seem  fitted  for  such  work, 
and  by  cooperation,  council  and  support 
help  us  to  make  the  course  a  benefit  to 
the  whole  profession. 

There  seems  to  be  some  misapprehen- 
sion in  the  profession  as  to  the  relation 
of  the  Brooklyn  apprentice  class  and  the 
general  course  of  our  own  school.  So  far 
as  our  one  year  course  is  concerned  the 
only  connection  is  that  the  Brooklyn  pub- 
lic library  has  graciously  permitted  us  to 
put  our  students  in  the  branches  of  the 
Brooklyn  public  library  for  practical 
work,  while  the  apprentices  are  invited 
to  attend  the  course  of  lectures  by  libra- 
rians. There  is  no  thought  of  combining 
the  two  classes  in  classroom  work,  which 
would  not  be  advantageous  to  either 
group. 

Miss  Mary  W.  Plummer  gave  the  fol- 
lowing outline  of  the  work  done  during 
the  past  year  at  the  library  school  of  the 
New  York  public  library  and  the  plans 
for  the  second  year.. 


REPORT  ON   THE  NEW  YORK  PUBLIC 
LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

During  the  past  year  we  have  done  four 
things:  Trained  thirty  students  for  the 
one  year  certificate;  given  partial  train- 
ing to  members  of  the  library  staff,  to 
be  continued  or  completed  the  coming 
year;  given  the  same  to  members  of  other 
library  staffs,  to  be  continued  or  com- 
pleted, both  to  be  recognized  by  pass- 
cards;  and  tested  three  sets  of  probation- 
ers for  the  lowest  grade  of  the  library 
service. 

There  is  nothing  especial  to  be  said 
about  the  first  class,  except  that  out  of 
twenty-five  who  were  able  to  do  the  full 
year's  work,  more  than  twenty  applied 
for  the  second  year  and  the  diplomas.  Of 
these,  three  asked  for  the  unpaid  prac- 
tice, amounting  to  fifteen  hours  per  week, 
and  taken  as  an  equivalent  for  their  tui- 
tion. These  three  will  probably  takb 
two  courses  of  the  three  offered  for  the 
second  year  in  administration,  advanced 
cataloging,  and  reference  work,  and  in 
work  with  children. 

The  remainder  have  applied  for  paid 
positions  at  not  less  than  |50  per  month, 
with  one  course  in  the  school.  As  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  for  the  time  being,  they 
will  have  no  tuition  to  pay. 

The  second  type  of  student  we  hope 
may  increase  in  number  as  time  goes  on. 
One  branch  librarian  took  about  half  the 
course,  carrying  on  her  regular  work  and 
responsibilities,  and  seemed  none  the 
worse.  Others  took  single  subjects  in 
which  they  were  interested.  One  assist- 
ant from  a  suburban  library  did  the  same, 
commuting  daily.  These,  of  course,  were 
assigned  only  a  nominal  amount  of  prac- 
tice, since  they  had  their  regular  work. 
For  these  as  well  as  the  probationers  the 
entrance  examinations  of  the  school  were 
insisted  on.  The  probationers  being 
usually  too  young  for  the  school,  were 
allowed  three  conditions,  since  they  have 
plenty  of  time  to  work  them  off  before 
old  enough  to  enter  the  school.  Others 
take  the  probation  first,  and  if  appointed 
to  the   staff,   serve   six   months  or  more. 
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and  can  then  enter  the  school  as  staff 
members  without  tuition. 

They  understand  that  they  are  not  in 
any  sense  a  class,  that  they  are  not  being 
trained  but  merely  tested,  that  the  school 
is  responsible  only  for  the  original  selec- 
tion of  the  probationers,  and  though  it 
may  take  and  does  take  an  interest  it  has 
no  real  Jurisdiction  after  this  selection  is 
made. 

Mr.  Brett  announced  that  the  Cleveland 
public  library  would  introduce  a  training 
class  for  children's  librarians  in  which  the 
students  would  be  given  practical  work 
for  five  days  and  receive  five-sixths  of  the 
regular  salary.  The  remainder  of  the 
time  will  be  given  to  instructions  and  lec- 
tures. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Kerr  stated  that  the  State 
normal  school  at  Emporia,  Kansas,  had  a 
course  in  library  work  which  required 
one-fourth  of  the  time  in  the  four  years. 

Miss  Hazeltine  presented  the  card  code 
of  over  five  hundred  cataloging  rules 
which  had  been  prepared  by  the  Wiscon- 
son  library  school  for  instruction  in  its 
school,  after  consultation  with,  and  as- 
sistance from  many  librarians. 

In  response  to  a  question  by  Miss  Mary 
B.  Hall  as  to  what  was  being  done  to 
train  librarians  to  take  charge  of  school 
libraries,  the  discussion  turned  to  that 
subject. 

Several  of  the  schools  mentioned  that 
practical  work  in  school  libraries  was 
given  their  students.  Emphasis  was  laid 
on  the  point  that  high  school  students 
who  had  taken  a  course  in  the  high 
school  in  library  methods  were  not  quali- 
fied to  have  charge  of  school  libraries. 

A  preliminary  report  was  presented 
from  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
the  uniformity  of  forms  of  catalog  cards 
in  simplified  cataloging.  ^ 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON    UNI- 
FORMITY  OF    FORMS   OF 
CATALOG  CARDS 

The  committee  on  revision  of  catalog- 
tion;  but  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  we  are  to  attempt  to  cover 
subject  of  securing  unification  in  instruc- 
Ing    practice    appointed    by    the    library 


schools  instructors  at  their  meeting  in 
January,  1912,  wishes  to  make  a  brief  re- 
port of  the  work  done. 

As  a  preliminary  step  in  securing  opin- 
ions from  the  various  schools  on  the 
extent  of  the  work  and  the  forms  that  the 
code  should  take,  the  following  plan  was 
tried.  A  suflicient  number  of  the  galley 
proofs  of  a  new  edition  of  the  rules  com- 
piled by  the  Wisconsin  library  school 
were  secured  and,  on  May  6,  sent  to  all 
of  the  library  schools;  also  to  one  or  two 
individuals  whom  the  chairman  thought 
might  be  interested  in  the  project  from 
the  teaching  point  of  view.  It  was 
thought  that  this  code,  which  had  proved 
a  practical  one,  might  at  least  serve  as  a 
basis  for  comments.  The  schools  were 
asked  whether  they  desired  to  co-operate 
in  the  attempt  to  secure  uniformity  in 
practice,  and  if  they  approved  of  the 
form  in 'which  the  Wisconsin  code  was  to 
be  printed,  that  is,  on  cards;  and  lastly, 
to  show  by  their  comments  the  points 
wherein  their  practice  varied. 

Replies  have  been  received  at  this  date 
from  all  of  the  schools,  and  from  them 
the  following  conclusions  are  reached: 

First,  there  is  a  general  interest  in  the 
all  of  the  points  of  a  complete  catalog- 
ing code,  or  only  matters  of  spacing,  in- 
dention, punctuation,  etc. 

Second,  the  majority  of  the  schools 
returned  the  proofs  fully  annotated  for 
the  changes  which  they  desire.  On  the 
whole,  these  comments  showed  that  the 
differences  are  not  great  and  that  uni- 
formity on  many  at  least  can  be  secured, 
if  so  desired  by  the  schools. 

Third,  a  general  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject will  be  helpful,  before  any  final  de- 
cision can  be  reached  in  regard  to  a  co- 
operative code. 

The  committee  accordingly  decided  to 
ask  that  there  be  a  discussion  of  the 
matter  at  the  Ottawa  conference  and  a 
notice  to  this  effect  was  sent  to  each 
school. 

A  list  of  the  points  for  discussion  has 
been  made  out.*    The  committee  will  hope 

to  make  a  final  report  at  the  midwinter 
meeting. 

HELEN  TURVILL,  Chairman. 

The  membership  committee,  consisting 
of  Miss  Josephine  A.  Rathbone,  Miss 
June  R.  Donnelly  and  Mr.  Paul  Black- 
welder,  was  continued.  The  program 
committee,  consisting  of  Miss  Mary.  W. 
Plummer,  Miss  Mary  E.  Hazeltine  and 
Mr.  Frank  K.  Walter,  was  also  continued. 

Mr.  Frank  K.  Walter  was  elected  chair- 
man for  the  coming  year  and  Miss  Agnes 
Van  Valkenburgh,  secretary.    Adjourned. 

*  See  Catalog  Section  Minutes,  page  246. 
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(Friday,  June  2S,  8:16  p.  m.) 

The  Trustees'  section  met  on  Friday 
evening,  June  28,  at  tlie  Chateau  LAurier. 
Mr.  W.  T.  Porter,  of  Cincinnati,  chairman 
of  the  section,  presided  and  Mr.  T.  L. 
Montgomery,  librarian  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  library,  acted  as  secretary. 

The  first  item  on  the  program  was  a 
paper  prepared  by  Dr.  OTTO  J.  KLOTZ, 
trustee  of  the  Ottawa  public  library,  which 
was  read  in  his  absence. 

THE  TRUSTEE'S  DUTY  TO  THE 
LIBRARY 

Dr.  Klotz  said  in  part: 

It  should  be  assumed  that  when  one  ac- 
cepts the  appointment  as  library  trustee  he 
accepts  therewith  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  such  position.  He  who  treats 
them  with  indifference  is  a  source  of  weak- 
ness to  the  board.  There  is  no  room  on  a 
library  board  for  a  man  who  accepts  the 
appointment  "Just  for  the  honor  of  it" 
The  trustee  must  be  seized  with  the  funda- 
mental idea  and  principle  that  the  public 
library  is  the  people's  university,  that  it  is 
the  fountain  to  which  all  have  access, 
whose  wholesome  waters  shall  give  re- 
newed life  and  intellectual  strength. 

The  trustee's  first  duty  is  to  see  that  the 
library*  receives  adequate  municipal  sup- 
port. This  is  seldom  an  easy  matter.  It 
generally  requires  a  good  deal  of  mis- 
sionary work, — ^through  the  newspapers, 
through  personal  appeals  to  councillors, 
through  public  addresses  before  the  council 
or  otherwise.  The  public  must  be  told  of 
its  need,  which  it  frequently  does  not 
recognize.  The  trustee  must  exercise  the 
infiuence  of  an  educator. 

The  work  of  the  trustee  is  often  dis- 
couraging and  disheartening,  and  may 
take  years  to  attain  a  particular  end.  Our 
public  libraries  act  favors  the  carrying  out 
of  some  definite  plan,  because  an  ap- 
pointee holds  office  for  several  years,  giv- 


ing   him    an    opportunity   of    thoroughly 
familiarizing  himself  with  the  whole  range 
of  library  affairs  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the   best  interests  of  the  public  and 
of  the  library.  A   further  advantage   of 
this  tenure  of  office  is  that  it  permits  of 
what  is  in  athletics  called  "team  work." 
We  know  how  effective  it  is  in  this  latter 
respect,  and  so  it  is  too  with  a  library 
board.    I  have  reason  to  refer  to  this,  be- 
cause all  libraries  in  Ontario  are  not  so 
constituted  that  "team  work"  can  be  ef- 
ficiently carried  out    I  allude  to  libraries 
whose    board    has    no    fixed    continuity. 
With  a  continuity  to  the  board  definite 
plans  may  be  formulated  that  one  knows 
in  advance  will  take  years  to  carry  out 
but  if  there  is  no  continuity  to  the  board, 
each  new  board  will  have  its  own  notion, 
using  the  term  notion  advisedly,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  matured  plan,  for  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  new  men,  thrown 
into  new  surroundings,  faced  by  problems 
wholly  or  nearly  wholly  foreign  to  them, 
can  act  with  that  intelligence,  with  the 
large-mindedness  essential  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  community.    The  fault  lies 
not  with  the  men,  but  with  the  sjrstem. 

One  of  the  first  considerations  ia  the 
public.  The  trustee  should  know  his  pub- 
lic well,  just  as  a  physician  can  only  treat 
his  patient  intelligently  after  having  made 
a  thorough  diagnosis.  The  people  of  one 
town  may  differ  from  those  of  another 
town,  their  industries  and  interests  may  be 
different  so  that  a  successful  course 
adopted  by  a  board  in  one  place  may  not 
meet  with  the  same  success  in  another, 
and  as  the  people,  the  citizens,  are  to  be 
beneficiaries  of  a  public  library,  it  ia  aU- 
important  that  their  needs  be  closely 
studied.  It  must  ever  be  the  aim  of  the 
trustee  to  try  to  give  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number,  without  however 
neglecting  to  provide  opportunities  within 
reasonable  limits  commensurate  with  the 
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funds  available  to  the  exceptional  artisan, 
mechanic  or  bright  young  man  who  is 
anxious  to  pursue  his  work  beyond  the 
ordinary.  It  can  be  truly  said  that  even 
those  who  do  not  use  the  library  are  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  benefited  by  it 
through  the  environment  of  those  who  do 
use  it  One  of  the  functions  of  a  library, 
and  one  that  generally  appeals  most  to 
those  that  control  the  purse  strings,  is  to 
increase  the  industrial  productiveness  of 
the  people  of  the  respective  town  or  mu- 
nicipality. Take  a  town  for  example  whose 
Industries  are  almost  wholly  those  of  cab- 
inet making.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  a 
trustee  to  see  that  the  library  and  reading 
room  is  especially  rich  and  complete  in  all 
that  pertains  to  cabinet  making;  to  car- 
pentering; the  different  kinds  of  wood; 
designing;  drawing  and  everything  that 
may  further  the  artisan's  skill  and  thereby 
his  productiveness.  For  we  must  ever  re- 
member that  the  commercial  success  of  a 
nation  rests  on  the  skill  and  productive- 
ness of  its  artisans.  This  function  of  the 
public  library  is  one  that  may  be  measured 
in  dollars  and  cents,  but  the  other  func- 
tion— of  making  better  men  and  women,  of 
character-building,  of  brightening  homes 
by  the  perusal  of  good  literature,  of  whole- 
some fiction,  of  making  better  citizens,  of 
appreciating  the  rights  as  well  as  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship,  these  things 
can  not  be  measured  in  coin,  but  they 
make  for  a  nation's  progress  and  stability. 

The  most  important  office  is  of  course 
the  librarian,  and  the  success  of  the  library 
depends  more  upon  him,  or  her,  than  upon 
any  one  else;  for  a  poor  library  board  and 
a  good  librarian  are  preferable  to  a  good 
board  and  poor  librarian. 

Hence  it  is  a  most  important  duty  of  the 
trustee  to  see  that  the  services  of  a  good 
librarian  be  obtained,  not  merely  an  auto- 
maton that  hands  out  books  and  checks  off 
those  returned.  The  day  of  utilizing  men 
or  women  whose  usefulness  in  other  fields 
has  vanished  is  past  and  such  should  be 
kept  out  of  the  library.  What  is  wanted 
is  a  person  who  has  enthusiasm  for  the 
work,  who  has  studied  library  work  and 


methods,  who  in  an  unostentatious  and 
quiet  way  will  be  helpful  to  the  readers, 
who  can  guide  particularly  the  younger 
readers  in  their  choice  of  literature,  who 
can  encourage  the  formation  of  reading 
clubs  and  societies,  who  can  make  the  li- 
brary and  reading  room,  especially  for 
small  libraries,  cheerful  and  attractive  by 
little  devices,  and  by  his  or  her  own  atti- 
tude to  the  users  of  the  library  add  much 
to  its  usefulness  and  infiuence  for  good. 
The  next  duty  of  the  trustee  is  to  see  that 
adequate  remuneration  be  given  for  the 
services  rendered.  The  good  librarian  is 
in  love  with  his  work  and  is  quite  willing 
to  sacrifice  something  on  that  account  to 
follow  a  chosen  vocation.  But  that  is 
no  reason  why  inadequate  remuneration 
should  be  accorded.  Let  the  librarian  feel 
that  he  is  getting  a  fair  reward  for  his 
services,  coK>perate  with  him,  assist  him 
in  his  endeavors  to  improve  the  usefulness 
of  the  library,  let  him  feel  that  he  has  the 
good-will  of  the  board,  and  do  not  throw 
all  the  responsibility  of  the  whole  manage- 
ment and  its  aims  upon  his  shoulders.  Do 
not  dampen  his  enthusiasm  and  zeal  by  in- 
difference and  simply  perfunctory  attend- 
ance at  meetings,  or  absence  altogether. 
The  library  requires  the  undivided  atten- 
tion of  both  librarian  and  trustees.  Bear 
in  mind  that  it  is  an  educational  institu- 
tion of  the  town  with  a  larger  attendance 
than  that  of  the  schools.  It  cannot  too 
strongly  be  urged  upon  the  trustees  and 
board  that  a  mere  collection  of  books  does 
not  constitute  a  public  library,  it  requires 
the  connecting  link,  the  librarian,  to  bind 
those  two  words  more  closely  together — 
the  public  and  the  library,  and  the  more 
intimately  will  they  be  connected  the  more 
efficient  the  librarian  is. 

A  trustee  should  make  a  point  of  becom- 
ing somewhat  acquainted  with  what  other 
libraries  are  doing,  as  found  in  reports  and 
publications.  He  may  at  times  get  thereby 
new  ideas  or  pointers  that  may  be  appli- 
cable in  his  own  library.  Again  if  he  has 
occasion  to  travel  and  has  an  hour  or  so 
to  spare  in  a  town  or  city  where  there  is 
a  public  library,  he  should  go  there,  "nose" 
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about,  and  he  will  find  that  the  yieit  is 
profitable.  The  trustees  should  within 
their  means  make  the  library  and  room  or 
rooms  as  cheerful  and  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible. Let  the  rooms  be  well  lighted  and 
the  light  so  distributed  as  to  be  restful  to 
the  eyes.  Try  to  make  the  library  the 
most  attractive  place  in  town.  That  in  it- 
self is  a  standing  temperance  sermon, 
without  being  preached,  which  many  peo- 
ple do  not  like. 

Believe  in  the  library  as  an  educational 
institution  for  all  the  people,  young  and 
old;  believe  in  the  library  as  an  aid  for 
technical  education;  believe  in  the  library 
as  a  good  thing  for  your  town;  and  be- 
lieve in  the  library  as  making  for  a  strong 
and  progressive  nation. 

This  paper  was  followed  by  one  by  Mr. 
WALTER  R.  NURSEY,  inspector  of  public 
libraries  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  on 

THE  TRUSTEE'S  DUTY  TO 
THE  PUBLIC 

Mr.  Nursey  said  in  part: 

It  is  well  for  us  all  to  remember,  to 
whatever  country  we  owe  allegiance,  we 
should  be  stirred  by  one  purpose  only,  a 
common  purpose  that  recognizes  neither 
international  barriers  nor  impalpable  lines 
of  latitude;  our  great  aspiration  being  to 
increase  the  spread  of  pure  literature,  the 
democracy  of  letters  through  the  co5pera- 
tion  of  the  public  library  which  as  an 
educational  factor  is  soon  destined  to  be 
recognized  as  of  equal  importance  with 
university,  college  or  school. 

Before  submitting  to  you  my  views  on 
the  trustee's  duty  to  the  public  let  me 
briefly  recite  library  conditions  that  at 
present  prevail  in  Ontario.  Ontario,  prac- 
tically, is  the  only  province  in  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  that  has  an  aggrega- 
tion of  public  libraries,  434  in  all,  sup- 
ported in  part  by  the  local  legislature, 
under  the  fostering  care  of  a  sympathetic 
minister  of  education  and  a  very  liberal 
government. 

The  first  library  organized  in  this  prov- 
ince, then  Upper  Canada,  was  at  Niagara- 
on-the-Lake    in    1800.     In   1835,    the   first 


legislation  dealing  in  any  way  with  the 
library  movement  was  passed  and  the 
same  year  the  first  government  aid  was 
granted.  In  1861  a  new  act  was  intro- 
duced creating  what  was  known  for  many 
years  as  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  the  au- 
thorities believing  that  technical  books  f6r 
the  working  classes  were  not  less  impor- 
tant than  those  for  the  learned  professions. 
At  this  time  only  |2,000  per  year  was  ap- 
propriated and  this  was  found  utterly  in- 
sufficient for  the  purpose.  In  1869  gen- 
eral literature  was  recognized  in  Upper 
Canada  in  this  connection,  in  addition  to 
the  acquisition  of  technical  books.  In  1882, 
the  first  free  library  was  organized  in  Can- 
ada, at  Toronto. 

In  1900,  following  upon  the  good  ex- 
ample set  by  your  organization,  the  On- 
tario library  association  was  instituted, 
but  it  was  not  until  1909  that  the  present 
Ontario  public  library  act  was  passed  by 
the  legislature,  under  which  all  public  U- 
brarfes,  free  and  association,  are  now  or- 
ganized and  controlled.  To-day  we  have 
140  free  libraries  and  244  association  li- 
braries in  this  province  operating  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

In  Ontario,  whether  the  library  is  free 
or  association,  the  financial  and  domestic 
affairs  of  both  are  under  the  supervision 
of  a  board  of  trustees,  the  only  difference 
in  these  two  boards  being  that  in  the  case 
of  the  free  library,  the  governing  body  is 
called  a  library  board  and  in  the  case 
of  the  association  library,  a  board  of  man- 
agement; the  financial  responsibilities  are 
not  altogether  the  same,  for  while  the 
trustees  of  the  free  library  are  custodians 
and  paymasters  of  an  income  derived  from 
the  special  rate  levied  yearly  for  library 
purposes  by  the  municipality,  the  board  of 
the  association  libraries  have  no  fixed  in- 
come to  disburse,  being  supported  larg^ 
by  the  fiuctuating  fees  of  the  members. 

The  rates  levied  to  support  a  free  U- 
brary  vary,  and  are  based  principally,  as 
in  many  instances  in  your  own  country, 
on  population,  and  range  from  a  n^lf^lm^m 
rate  of  one-quarter  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar 
to  a  maximum  of  three-quarters  of  a  mUI. 
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In  the  case  of  both  of  these  classes  of 
libraries,  government  aid,  of  course,  is 
extended  in  the  form  of  a  yearly  grant 
based  upon  the  annual  report  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  library  upon  books  and 
paid  in  conformity  with  the  libraries  act, 
subject  to  departmental  regulations. 

Once  a  library  in  Ontario  accepts  a  gov- 
ernment grant,  it  automatically  becomes 
a  public  library.  Thenceforward  it  is 
amenable  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
and  failure  to  keep  open  or  render  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  department  of  educa- 
tion for  two  consecutive  years,  is  the 
signal  for  dissolution.  In  other  words.  It 
commits  suicide.  The  minister  may  then 
take  possession  of  all  its  books,  its  mag- 
azines and  periodicals  and  dispose  of  them 
as  he  may  deem  best.  Further,  if  a  li- 
brary fails  in  any  year  to  comply  with  the 
regulations,  the  minister  has  power  to 
withhold  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the 
government  grant  for  that  year. 

The  Ontario  act,  as  you  have  seen,  pro- 
vides for  two  classes  of  libraries,  both  of 
which  are  public  libraries;  the  business  of 
both  classes  being  administered  by  a 
board  of  trustees,  one  of  whom  is  elected 
chairman,  and  while  the  responsibilities  of 
these  boards  is  greater  in  the  case  of  the 
frc^e  libraries,  both  have  equal,  if  not  sim- 
ilar obligations  as  custodians  in  law  of  the 
people's  interests. 

Before  proceeding  to  submit  my  own 
ideas  of  what  appears  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant, if  perhaps  the  unwritten  duties  of 
a  library  trustee  to  the  public,  and  which 
I  present  with  extreme  diffidence  in  the 
presence  of  so  many  experts,  let  me  briefly 
enumerate  what  are  the  legal  obligations 
of  a  trustee  in  this  Province  as  set  forth 
in  the  statute  regulating  the  same  at  the 
present  time. 

These  powers  are  vested  in  the  mayor, 
or  reeve,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  three 
other  members  appointed  by  the  local 
municipal  council,  three  by  the  local  pub- 
lic school  board  or  board  of  education  and 
two  by  the  separate  school  board  repre- 
senting the  Roman  Catholic  section  of  the 
community;  nine  trustees  in  all  who  elect 


their  chairman  and  retire  annually  in  ro- 
tation. These  trustees  forfeit  their  posi- 
tion If  they  absent  themselves  from  three 
consecutive  monthly  meetings  without 
leave. 

The  legal  duties  of  these  trustees  con- 
sist In  the  general  management,  regulation 
and  control  of  the  library  and  reading 
room  entailing  the  securing,  erecting  or 
renting  of  the  necessary  buildings  for  the 
purpose  of  the  library  and  reading  room, 
and  the  purchase  of  books,  newspapers, 
magazines,  maps,  etc..  Illustrative  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  for  the  library  reading 
room  and  museum.  These  responsibilities 
are  further  Increased  by  the  necessity  for 
keeping  the  building  and  its  contents  in  a 
proper  state  of  preservation  and  repair 
and  to  provide  the  necessary  fuel,  lighting 
and  other  necessaries  and  accommoda- 
tions and  also  the  appointment  or  dismis- 
sal at  pleasure  of  the  officers  and  servants 
of  the  board. 

The  board  is  also  obliged  to  make  rules 
for  the  use  of  the  library  reading  room 
and  museum  and  for  the  admission  of  the 
public  thereto  and  for  the  general  man- 
agement of  the  library;  its  reading  room, 
museum,  evening  classes  and  art  school, 
and  of  all  property  under  its  control.  For 
breaches  of  any  of  its  rules,  it  may  im- 
pose penalties  not  exceeding  |10. 

At  least  two  out  of  these  nine  trustees, 
should  be  women;  women  who  have  won 
a  record  for  activity  and  good  common 
sense  in  their  departments  of  business. 

It  Is  also  the  duty  of  the  faithful  trustee 
to  encourage  the  public  to  realize  that  it 
is  the  librarian,  not  the  trustee,  who  is  the 
real  pilot  of  the  ship,  and  Jealously  up- 
hold the  hands  of  that  important  official. 
Unfortunately  the  library  has  sometimes 
been  converted  into  an  asylum  for  the  vil- 
lage derelict  whose  unfitness  for  any  or- 
dinary business  pursuits  would  seem  to  be 
the  highest  passport  possible,  his  inca- 
pacity emphasizing  in  the  minds  of  some 
trustees  his  apparent  suitability  for  the 
position. 

Summarizing  the  situation,  we  find  the 
general  importance  of  the  position  of  a 
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trustee  viewed  from  the  "library  act"  point 
o£  view,  to  be  that 

(1)  He  holds  the  property  of  the  li- 
brary in  trust  for  the  whole  community. 

(2)  That  the  board  has  the  same 
standing  as  any  other  corporate  public 
body,  town  council,  school  board,  board  of 
education,  etc. 

(3)  That  the  trustees  alone  can  man- 
age public  library  affairs  and  that  they 
have  the  exclusive  authority  to  pay  rent, 
to  build  or  to  sell  property,  subject  to  the 
statutory  provisions. 

(4)  That  they  have  the  power  both  to 
raise  and  expend  money  for  library 
purposes. 

(5)  That  they  can  demand  certain 
moneys  from  the  municipal  council,  rang- 
ing from  a  quarter  of  a  mill  up  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar  of  the  total 
annual  assessment  at  the  will  of  the  rate- 
payers. 

(6)  That  the  trustees  alone  are  em- 
powered to  employ  or  dismiss  the  libra- 
rian and  other  members  of  the  staff. 

(7)  And  that  they  alone  are  respon- 
sible to  the  public. 

Their  importance,  if  further  evidence 
was  wanting,  is  established  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  library  movement  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  as  individuals,  they  have  been  active 
.in  founding  and  maintaining  the  Ontario 
library  association.  Hence  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  the  hope  for  the  real  and 
lasting  expansion  of  library  work  largely 
depends  upon  the  educating  of  the  trustee 
up  to  the  sane  realization  of  his  respon- 
sibilities. 

In  order  to  have  a  fair  understanding  of 
the  trustee's  many  obligations,  we  must 
consider  the  duties  he  is  called  upon  to 
perform  in  connection  with  his  own 
library.  He  should  be  present  and  assist 
at  the  Easter  meetings  of  the  Ontario  li- 
brary association,  and  attend  the  library 
institutes  which  are  yearly  held  in  each  of 
the  14  library  districts  into  which  the 
province  has  been  carved  for  this  purpose. 
As  an  evidence  of  the  material  of  which 


the  ordinary  trustee  is  made*  it  la  well 
to  note  that  out  of  nine  presidents  who  up 
to  the  present  time  have  filled  that  office 
in  the  Ontario  library  association,  between 
the  years  1900  and  1912,  six  at  one  time 
or  another  have  been  library  trustees. 
Eighty  trustees  were  active  officers  of 
these  library  institutes  in  1911»  and  of 
these  at  least  75  gave  papers  or  addresses 
during  the  year  ending  April,  1912. 

Wonderful  opportunities  for  extending 
the  influence  of  clean  literature  is  held  by 
every  trustee  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
and  the  literature  of  the  library,  taken  in 
all  its  bearings,  forms  the  great  line  of 
demarkation  between  the  human  and  the 
animal  kingdom.  Hence,  the  sound  and  in- 
telligent coupling  of  morally  well-balanced 
men  and  women  should  be  sought*  not 
merely  the  professional  educationist,  who, 
not  infrequently  is  apt  to  be  somewhat 
narrow  in  his  vision;  "not  the  mere  liter- 
ary triflers  or  amateur  reformers"  nor  the 
league  of  superficial  progressives  who 
amuse  themselves  by  lopping  oft  the 
branches  of  an  evil,  but  rather  the  strong 
and  impatient  workers,  the  real  trail- 
makers  who  strike  at  the  roots.  Often  in 
a  rough  and  most  unpromising  exterior  we 
find  the  very  elements  and  characteristics 
we  have  long  sought  in  vain. 

In  and  out  of  season,  first,  last,  and  all 
the  time  in  addition  to  his  statutory  obli- 
gations the  trustee  should  make  the  wel- 
fare of  the  librarian  his  greatest  concern. 
What  the  pilot  is,  what  the  sails  are,  what 
the  wheel  and  the  propelling  power  are, 
individually  and  collectively  to  the  ship- 
so  is  the  librarian  to  the  library.  It  is 
quite  conceivable  that  a  library  could  ex- 
ist without  a  trustee,  but  almost  incon- 
ceivable that  it  could  exist  without  a 
librarian. 

In  Ontario  we  are  doing  all  we  can  to 
elevate  the  status  of  the  librarian,  as  well 
as  her  status  in  the  army  of  intellectual 
workers.  We  have  summer  schools  and 
library  institutes  to  encourage  her  in  her 
ambitions  and  to  improve  her  knowledge. 
1  am  persuaded  that  on  the  walls  of  every 
library  might  well   be   written   In  large 
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characters,  and  without  any  suspicion  of 
disrespect,  "Ood  bless  our  Librarian." 
1  refer  of  course,  to  the  faithful  efficient 
librarian  with  a  proper  conception  of  her 
own  duties  who  should  be  honoured  in  the 
community  by  virtue  of  her  position  entail- 
ing such  profound  responsibilities.  Her 
smallest  act  of  official  consideration,  to 
her  Juvenile  readers  especially,  leaves  a 
widening  ripple  of  influence,  the  far- 
reaching  effect  of  which  can  scarcely  be 
over-estimated.  The  librarian,  unless  it  is 
obviously  inopportune,  should  also  without 
doubt  be  invited  to  attend  every  nveeting 
of  the  trustees  and  share  their  undivided 
confidence,  and  the  importance  of  her  posi- 
tion and  her  individuality  should  never  be 
dominated  or  over-shadowed  by  the  per- 
sonality of  the  trustee.  Her  suggestions 
wherever  possible  should  be  respected,  de- 
ferred to  and  acted  upon,  and  every  point 
strained  to  give  her  a  living  wage  as 
nearly  commensurate  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  with  a  due  and  extreme  re- 
gard for  the  importance  of  her  task, — at 
best,  a  somewhat  thankless  one. 

I  am  a  strong  advocate  for  Sunday  open- 
ing wherever  it  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out interfering  with  the  conscience  or 
freedom  of  the  employee,  and  if  exempt 
from  hardship.  I  further  believe  that 
every  trustee  should  permit  the  purchase 
of  books  relating  to  any  religious  belief 
providing  that  they  are  not  of  a  contro- 


versial nature,  and  that  he  should  actively 
co-operate  with  the  librarian  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  really  best  current  literature, 
both  books  and  periodicals,  giving  fiction, 
say  a  50%  maximum  at  the  most 

Last,  but  not  least  I  maintain  that  It 
should  be  a  man  trustee's  greatest  pleas- 
ure and  manifest  duty  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  at  least  two  capable  women 
workers  to  share  his  responsibilities  as 
co-trustees. 

Discussion  brought  out  the  interesting 
fact  that  the  Ontario  library  association 
included  in  its  membership  almost  as 
many  trustees  as  librarians.  Mr.  Bowker 
suggested  that  those  from  the  states  inter- 
ested in  library  development  should  seek 
to  follow  the  Canadian  example  in  this  re- 
spect, and  obtain  more  active  participation 
from  trustees  in  the  library  association. 
Dr.  C.  R.  Charteris,  president  of  the  Onta- 
rio library  association,  gave  further  word 
on  the  relation  of  trustees  to  the  library 
organization  in  Canada,  and  Mr.  T.  W. 
Banton,  trustee  of  the  Toronto  public 
library,  who  had  been  present  at  the  Mag- 
nolia conference,  spoke  of  his  disappoint- 
ment at  finding  so  little  participation  by 
trustees  in  that  meeting.  The  officers  of 
the  section  were  re-elected  for  another 
year:  Chairman,  W.  T.  Porter,  trustee  Cin- 
cinnati public  library;  secretary,  T.  L. 
Montgomery,  librarian  Pennsylvania  State 
library. 
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A  Public  Documents  Round  Table  was 
held  on  July  1,  Mr.  George  S.  Qodard,  State 
librarian  of  Connecticut,  in  the  chair.  Miss 
Elizabeth  M.  Smith  of  New  York  state 
library  was  appointed  secretary. 

The  preliminary  report  of  the  Committee 
on  public  documents  already  printed  was 
read,  in  order  to  bring  briefiy  before  the 
session  the  status  of  the  bills  now  be- 
fore Congress  relating  to  the  printing,  bind- 
ing and  distribution  of  public  documents. 

The  chairman  reported  his  efforts  to 
bring  to  the  conference  the  Superintendent 


of  Documents,  Mr.  August  Donath,  to  pre- 
sent in  person  a  paper  on  the  new  printing 
bill.  A  failure  of  Congress  to  provide  in 
the  appropriations  for  traveling  expenses 
for  this  and  similar  purposes,  made  this 
impossible.  The  chairman,  Mr.  Godard, 
reported  that  he  had  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  appropriations  tiie  ad- 
visability of  appropriating  funds  to  pay  ex- 
penses of  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, or  some  other  competent  official, 
while  trying  to  get  into  closer  relations 
with  the  depository  and  other  document 
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libraries.  The  secretary  read  a  letter  from 
the  clerk  of  the  Committee  on  appropria- 
tions reporting  that  Mr.  Godard's  letter 
would  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  at  the  proper  time.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Mr.  Donath  on  the  sub- 
ject of  public  documents,  dealing  especially 
with  the  new  printing  bill,  was  read  by  Mr. 
Geo.  N.  Cheney  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
library,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Office    of    Superintendent    of    Documents, 
Washington  June  8,  1912. 

My  dear  Mr.  Godard: 

Complying  with  your  kind  invitation  to 
send  to  your  committee  a  paper  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  public  documents  from 
a  standpoint  of  interest  mutual  to  your 
association  and  to  this  office,  T  herewith 
submit  a  few  words  covering  the  subject 
as  briefly  as  its  intelligent  discussion  will 
permit  I  deem  it  a  privilege  to  be  able  to 
address  those  to  whom  this  is  a  live  sub- 
ject, and  regret  all  the  more  that  Congress 
does  not  seem  inclined  to  endorse  recom- 
mendations, repeatedly  made,  that  would 
bring  the  members  of  your  association  and 
the  official  in  charge  of  this  branch  of  the 
public  service  into  more  intimate  inter- 
course. This  would  surely  be  in  the  Inter- 
est of  better  service  on  the  part  of  this 
office  and  a  clearer  interchange  of  expert 
opinion  that  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
beneficial  to  the  cause  which  the  law  cre- 
ating our  connection  was  intended  to  serve. 
The  idea  underlying  the  legislation  that 
created  "designated  depository  libraries" 
was  undoubtedly  the  intent  to  create  five  or 
six  hundred  places  throughout  this  broad 
land  where  the  history  of  the  country,  as 
expressed  in  the  printed  page,  should  be 
accessible  to  the  public.  A  very  good  in- 
tention, and  one  very  largely  impractical. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  yearly  out- 
put of  public  documents  is  nearly  a  thou- 
sand, and  that  a  steadily  increasing  amount 
of  shelf  room  is  required  to  make  all  these 
accessible,  even  those  who  only  have  a 
superficial  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
will  see  that  to  live  up  to  the  requirement 
which  accompanies  the  designation  is  be- 
yond  the   ability    of    perhaps    the   major 


number  of  the  libraries  now  regularly  sup- 
plied. Only  in  the  larger  cities  and  the 
most  prosperous  communities  are  there 
libraries  able  to  cope  with  this  "contract" 
Added  to  this  cause  for  failure  to  carry  out 
the  intent  of  thus  creating  permanent 
places  accessible  to  the  student  of  the  his- 
tory of  his  country  has  been  the  right  of 
a  Senator  or  Representative  to  change  the 
designation  at  the  beginning  of  a  Congress, 
thus  leaving  the  discarded  institution  with 
a  partial  supply  of  public  documents,  and 
starting  the  new  selection  with  a  void  that 
is  never  filled.  Poor  business,  surely.  And 
it  is  this  condition  that  the  official  now  in 
charge  of  the  Public  Documents  Division 
has  worked  very  hard  to  have  amended. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  light 
seems  to  nave  broken  on  this  matter.  After 
repeated  searching  inquiries  on  the  part  of 
the  Printing  Investigation  Commission  the 
true  situation  seems  to  be  understood,  and 
the  measure  popularly  known  as  the  New 
Printing  Bill,  which  deals  with  the  whole 
subject  of  the  public  printing,  promises  to 
establish  a  connection  between  the  libra- 
ries of  the  land  and  this  office  that  shall 
be  of  more  benefit  to  the  public  and  at 
much  less  expense  than  the  operation  of 
the  law  of  January  12,  1895,  permitted.  At 
present  writing  this  bill  has  passed  the 
Senate,  has  been  favorably  reported,  with 
amendments,  to  the  House,  and  appears 
to  be  in  shape  for  speedy  final  action.  It 
contains  many  provisions  that  make  for 
economy  in  the  public  printing,  but  I  will 
only  mention  what  is  of  more  Immediate 
interest  to  the  libraries  of  the  country. 

To  begin  with,  the  law  will  permit  selec- 
tion, at  stated  intervals,  of  the  class  of 
publications  that  a  designated  library  is 
able  or  desirous  to  handle.  What  a  relief 
that  will  be  can  best  be  appreciated  by  the 
officials  in  charge  of  the  smaller  libraries. 
It  will  serve  them,  and  it  will  likewise 
save  money  to  the  Government.  The  vol- 
ume of  literature  sent  out  from  here  that 
later  is  returned  can  only  be  realised  from 
personal  observation.  My  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  it  began  on  the  day  I  took 
charge  of  this  office.     There  were  moun- 
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tains  of  it,  and  in  a  few  months,  so  the 
Public  Printer  informed  me,  he  desired  to 
lay  before  the  Committee  on  Printing  his 
report  recommending  how  much  of  the  ac- 
cumulation seemed  worth  returning  into 
stock,  and  how  much  should  be  sold  as 
waste  paper.  However,  the  subject  has 
become  so  familiar  to  the  law-making  body 
that  remedial  action  is  now  apparently  in 
sight 

The  bill  likewise  assures  that  perma- 
nency to  a  designated  library  without  which 
the  original  intent,  above  fully  stated,  is 
defeated.  Once  designated,  no  change  in 
the  political  representation  in  Congress 
from  that  particular  locality  will  affect  the 
library's  status.  Thus  the  two  causes  that 
have  operated  to  nullify  the  intent  to  cre- 
ate permanent  depositories  of  the  coun- 
try's history  will  be  removed.  And  while 
the  question  of  selection  may  at  first  seem 
somewhat  of  a  problem  to  many  librarians, 
I  feel  confident  that  this  matter  will  soon 
work  smoothly  and  satisfactorily.  I  should 
not  forget  to  mention  that  besides  the  priv- 
ilege of  thus  curtailing  their  receipts  from 
this  office,  libraries  may  also,  in  certain 
cases,  receive  duplicates  that  they  find 
desirable. 

Among  other  provisions  of  the  new  bill 
that  will  appeal  to  your  committee  I  may 
mention  that  it  goes  a  long  distance  in 
carrying  out  the  slogan,  "one  edition  for 
one  book,"  by  taking  out  of  the  numbered 
Congressional  series  all  annual  and  serial 
publications  and  those  of  which  a  Depart- 
mental edition  has  been  printed,  the  only 
exception  being  the  Messages  of  the  Presi- 
dents and  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  heads 
of  the  nine  ESxecutive  Departments.  This 
elimination  of  document  numbers  will 
materially  reduce  the  size  of  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  "sheep  set,"  and  I 
also  expect  that  it  will  enable  a  speedier 
delivery  of  this  class  of  publications,  be- 
sides permitting  a  return  to  the  old  custom 
of  placing  the  serial  number  on  each 
volume. 

I  believe  the  foregoing  covers  in  as  con- 
densed a  form  as  the  subject  admits  the  mat- 
ters Just  now  of  greatest  interest  in  the  dis- 


cussion of  the  subject  of  public  documents. 
I  need  not  assure  you,  and  through  you  your 
associates,  of  the  earnest  desire  on  the  part 
of  this  office  to  co-operate  to  the  fullest  pos- 
sible extent  with  the  good  work  that  the 
libraries  of  the  country  are  doing  in  ad- 
vancing the  intelligence  of  a  people  whose 
will  is  the  foundation  of  our  Government. 
The  greatest  menace  to  a  government  of 
the  people  is  ignorance,  and  no  agency  is 
superior  to  the  libraries  of  the  land  in 
combating  this  foe  of  free  institutions. 

In  the  hope  that  these  remarks  will  be 
kindly  received,  and  assuring  you  of  my 
personal  regard,  I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Very  respectfully, 
AUGUST  DONATH, 
Superintendent  of  Documents. 
GEO.  S.  GODARD,  Esq.,  Chairman, 

Committee  on  Public  Documents, 

American  Library  Association. 

Before  discussion  was  opened,  the  sec- 
retary of  the  meeting  read  a  courteous  let- 
ter from  Hon.  Reed  Smoot,  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Printing,  express- 
ing regret  at  his  inability  to  deliver  at 
the  Conference  an  address  on  the  general 
topic  of  printing,  binding  and  distribution 
of  Government  publications,  and  referring 
with  appreciation  to  the  intention  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  Committee  to  deliver  to  him  a 
concise  report  of  the  suggestions  made  by 
the  librarians  interested  in  Government 
publications.    Discussions  followed. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Carr,  a  former  president  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  and  a  veteran  document  libra- 
rian, advocated  concentrating  the  efforts  of 
the  association  on  getting  the  bill  througn 
in  its  present  form,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  now  so  nearly  satisfactory,  and  had 
already  been  so  long  in  preparation,  that 
further  delay  would  be  unfortunate. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Thompson,  formerly  chief  of 
the  Department  of  Documents  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  now  librarian  of  the 
Columbia  University  Law  library,  intro- 
duced the  question  of  a  limited  distribu- 
tion of  bills.  The  following  suggestions 
were  made: 

By  Mr.  Thompson  (1)  that  public  and 
private  bills  form  separate  numbered  se- 
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ries,  the  former  to  be  distributed  to  libra- 
ries requesting,  or,  if  necessary,  subscrib- 
ing through  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, or  (2)  that  the  text  of  any  bill 
under  consideration  should  be  included  in 
the  printed  report  on  the  same. 

By  Mr.  Thorvald  Solberg,  United  States 
Registrar  of  Copyrights,  that  every  bill 
which  has  passed  one  house  should  be 
printed  in  a  permanent  form  convenient 
for  library  use. 

By  Mr.  Clement  W.  Andrews,  librarian 
of  the  John  Crerar  library  of  Chicago,  that 
bills  not  favorably  acted  upon  should  also 
be  included  in  any  scheme  to  be  sug- 
gested; that  better  provision  be  at  the 
same  time  recommended  for  supplying 
reports  of  hearings  to  interested  libraries. 

By  Mr.  William  R.  Reinick,  chief  of  the 
Public  Documents  Department  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Free  library,  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Thompson's  suggestion  of  separate  series 
for  public  and  private  bills,  and  of  better 
distribution  of  reports  of  hearings. 

By  Mr.  Herbert  S.  Hirshberg,  reference 
librarian,  Cleveland  public  library,  that 
bills  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

By  Miss  Edith  E.  Clarke,  now  chief 
cataloger  in  the  library  of  Syracuse 
university  and  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  that  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  be  given  a 
certain  specified  number  of  copies  of  bills 
to  be  distributed  to  libraries  on  request. 

By  Mr.  R.  R.  Bowker,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Publishers'  weekly  and  the 
Library  Journal,  that  bills  favorably  re- 
ported be  included  in  Committee  reports; 
that  reports  of  hearings  be  included  in  the 
document  series;  that  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents  be  given  the  power  to  dis- 
tribute, on  request,  copies  of  individual 
bills. 

By  Mr.  Solberg,  that  texts  of  bflls  be  in- 
cluded in  committee  reports  whether 
reported  favorably  or  not 

In  conclusion  the  following  resolution 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Thompson: 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Documents  recommend  to  the  proper 


Congressional  authorities  that  there  be 
appended  to  each  Committee  report  on  a 
public  bill,  when  printed  (1)  the  text  of 
the  bill  and  (2)  the  testimony  taken  if 
stenographically  reported  and  not  con- 
fidential. 

This  resolution  was  adopted. 

Further  suggestions  regarding  other 
provisions  of  the  printing  bill  were  made 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Thompson:  That  unbound  num- 
bered documents  be  distributed  in  advance 
of  the  bound  volumes,  and  that  librarians 
be  given  option  as  to  the  form  they 
prefer. 

By  Mr.  Andrews:  That  some  proviaion 
be  introduced  which  should  place  In  the 
hands  of  some  one  higher  in  authority 
than  the  blanket  clerk,  the  power  to  place 
documents  in  the  confidential  nondiatribut- 
able  class  and  thus  keep  out  of  that 
class  documents  of  general  library  in- 
terest which  are  not  confidential. 

The  chairman  then  introduced  the  sub- 
ject of  daily  lists  of  documents,  with  a 
suggestion  that  lists  be  prepared  in  the 
Senate  and  Assembly  Document  Room  and 
printed  daily  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
of  all  documents  received  the  day  pre- 
vious in  the  document  rooms.  Such  a  list 
should  meet  with  favor  from  Congress 
because  prompt  notice  of  publication 
would  be  valuable  to  Congressmen  as  well 
as  to  libraries. 

Doubts  of  its  practicability  were  raised 
by  Mr.  Solberg  and  Mr.  Andrerws.  The 
latter  referred  to  the  difficulty  rising  from 
the  fact  that  the  Congressional  Record 
was  published  only  during  the  seaaioiia, 
and  suggested  that  the  public  printer  fur- 
nish the  lists.  Miss  Laura  A.  Thompson 
considered  the  difficulty  raised  by  Mr. 
Andrews  a  small  one  because  fewer  doc- 
uments and  documents  of  less  immediate 
interest  were  issued  when  Congress  was 
not  in  session. 

Miss  Clarke  stated  her  opinion  that  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  should  istoe 
the  list  as  a  daily  bulletin.  Mr.  Ernest 
Bruncken  of  the  office  of  the  United  States 
Register  of  Copyrights,  by  letter  advo- 
cated this  plan.     Mr.  Qodard  stated  that 
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the  Superintendent  of  Documents  was  un- 
willing to  undertake  it.  Mr.  Thompson 
stated  that  the  necessity  of  sending  it  out 
by  mail  daily  made  it  impracticable.  It 
was  decided  to  take  no  action  on  this 
particular  matter.  The  following  resolu- 
tion, however,  was  moved  by  Miss  Clarke 
and  carried: 

WHEREIA.S:  The  reading  public  of  the 
United  States  are  looking  more  and  more 
to  the  libraries  and  especially  to  the  de- 
pository libraries,  to  supply  to  them  and 
advise  them  about  all  the  publications  of 
the  United  States  Government,  and 

WHEREAS:  The  librarians  must  of 
necessity  largely  depend  for  information 
as  to  these  publications,  upon  the  cat- 
alogs and  bibliographical  aids  issued  by 
the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Doc- 
uments, and 

WHEREAS:  Promptness  in  the  print- 
ing of  these  bibliographical  aids  is  most 
essential  to  the  timely  use  of  current  gov- 
ernment material.    Therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  librarians  of  the 
American  Library  Association  assembled 
at  Ottawa,  respectfully  urge  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents  to  use  all  reason- 
able haste  In  the  compilation,  printing  and 
distribution  to  libraries,  of  the  Monthly 
Catalog  of  United  States  Public  Docu- 
ments and  of  the  Document  Catalog,  so 
that  they  may  be  available  In  libraries  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  periods  covered 
by  the  same. 

Mr.  James  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  director  of  the 
New  York  state  library,  Albany,  called  at- 
tention to  the  withdrawal  of  free  distribu- 
tion of  the  specifications  and  drawings  of 
United  States  patents,  and  moved  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  carried: 

RESOLVED:  That  the  librarians  of  the 
for  a  limited  free  distribution  of  the  bound 
volumes  (or  less  desirable,  the  unbound 
volumes)  of  the  Specifications  and  Draw- 
ings of  the  United  States  Patents,  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  perhaps,  to 
designate  or  determine  such  libraries  upon 
presentation  of  good  reasons. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Hastings,  chief  of  the 
card  section  in  the  Library  of  Congress, 
expressed  regret  at  the  impossibility  of 


printing  on  Library  of  Congress  printed 
cards  the  volume  numbers  of  the  doc- 
uments in  the  Congressional  series,  since 
the  documents  were  not  assigned  to 
volumes  until  some  time  after  publication. 
The  following  resolution,  proposed  by 
Mr.  Thompson,  was  adopted; 

RESOLVED:  That  the  Committee  on 
Public  Documents  recommend  that  ar- 
rangements be  made  at  the  Government 
Printing  office  for  the  assignment  of  biU- 
letin  or  document  numbers  at  a  later  stage 
than  at  present,  in  order  that  they  may 
correspond  more  nearly  with  the  order  of 
publication,  and  that  wherever  possible, 
documents  be  assigned  to  their  volumes  in 
the  Congressional  series  at  the  time  of 
publication  in  order  that  the  volume  num- 
bers may  be  used  in  cataloging. 

Mr.  Solberg  called  attention  to  the  un- 
satisfactory method  of  numbering  Treas- 
ury decisions  and  decisions  of  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  House 
amendment  making  centralization  of  dis- 
tributors in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents  obligatory  to  all  depart- 
ments. A  similar  provision  was  stricken 
out  of  the  Senate  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Thompson  &nd  Mr.  Solberg  opposed 
obligatory  centralization  and  suggested 
that  the  association  register  with  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Printing  its  disap- 
proval on  the  grounds  both  of  economy 
and  of  promptness  of  service. 

Mr.  Bowker  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
association  would  strongly  endorse  the 
attempt  now  being  made  to  establish  a 
legislative  reference  department  at  the 
national  capital. 

Mr.  Wyer  moved  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Documents  send  a  resolution  of 
thanks  to  the  Senate  and  House  Commit- 
tees on  Printing  and  to  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents,  for  their  uniform  cour- 
tesy and  careful  consideration  of  the 
several  suggestions  made. 

This  motion  was  carried.  The  meeting 
then  adjourned. 
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President  Godard.  forty-four  being  pres-  H.  L.  Butler,  typewriting 

ent.  for  1911 11.36 

The  president  introduced  Mr.  H.  H.  The  Index 
Bligh,  K.C.,  librarian  of  the  Supreme  Composition,  printing  & 
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For  the  period  from  Aug.  26,  1911,  to  Return    of    overpayment 

June  24,  1912,  ^e  following  receipts  and         of  dues  .26 

expenditures  were  made:  It  might  be  well  Refund  of  subscriptions.      4.00      1,028.61 

to   state   here   that   your   treasurer   was  ' 

elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  As-  Balance  in  First  Natl, 

sociation  held  at  Pasadena  in  May,  1911,  Bank,  Montpelier,  Vt                  IS06.48 
but  the  financial  affairs  were  not  turned 

over  to  him  until  the  above  date.  Your  treasurer  wishes  to  express  at  this 

time  his  appreciation  of  the  many  tavors 

r.  ^   «    1     *      ««c«»P«           ^    .    CO  CO  o'  ^e  different  officers  of  the  assocUtion. 

LbtrTnTiol    for    i^^^^^^^^           '  ^  «66  50  Re-pectfuUy  submitted. 

Subscriptions    for    Index 666.50  B.  LEE  WHITNEY.  Tn«mirer. 

Dues    316.00 

Advertising    263.75  The  secretary  reported  that  aside  ttom 

Overpayment  of  dues .26  arranging  the  program  of  the  annual  meet- 

Overpayment  of  subscriptions 4.00  ing,  taking  up  details  with  reference  to 

$1,335.09  the  election  of  new  members,  and  other 
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routine  matteni,  the  BzeoutlTe  committee 
had  been  obliged  to  meet  the  situation 
arising  from  the  much  regretted  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Qllson  G.  Olasler,  as  editor 
of  the  Index,  after  the  publication  of  the 
first  number  of  volume  4.  It  was  finally 
decided  to  engage  Mr.  Karl  E.  Stelnmetz, 
as  editor  of  the  balance  of  volume  4  at 
slight  Increase  In  compensation  over  the 
amount  he  received  for  Indexing.  The 
negotiations  consumed  so  much  time  that 
after  the  publication  of  No.  2  of  volume 
4.  It  was  decided  to  omit  the  third  num- 
ber, and  to  proceed  forthwith  with  the 
preparation  of  the  annual  number  which 
was  to  contain  all  Index  material  of  the 
year,  Including  that  which  would  have  ap- 
peared In  the  third  number. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  In 
Cleveland,  December  29-30,  there  was  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Schenk  a  proposition  for 
doing  the  Indexing  and  editing  of  vol- 
ume 6  of  the  Index  which  was  so  favor- 
able to  the  association  that  the  Commit- 
tee decided  to  accept  It.  Arrangements 
were  effected  which  the  Committee  be- 
lieved would  place  the  work  on  a  firm 
basis. 

Members  were  urged  to  do  their  best 
to   secure  new   subscribers. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Small,  the  president 
was  directed  to  appoint  an  auditing  com- 
mittee, a  nominating  committee,  and  a 
committee  on  resolutions,  of  three  mem- 
bers each,  which  committees  were  di- 
rected to  report  at  a  later  session  during 
the  convention.  The  president  appointed 
the  following  committees: 

Auditing  Committee:  Mrs.  M.  C.  Kling- 
elsmlth.  Miss  Frances  D.  Lyon,  Harold  L. 
Butler. 

Nominating  Committee:  A.  J.  Small, 
B.  A.  Feazel,  C.  J.  Babbitt. 

Committee  on  Resolutions:  E.  M.  Bor- 
chard,  F.  B.  Crossley,  F.  O.  Poole. 

Dr.  G.  E.  Wire,  chairman,  reported  prog- 
ress on  behalf  of  the  committee  on  the 
Reprinting  of  Session  Laws.  This  report, 
together  with  other  reports  and  papers 
not  set  out  In  this  number,  will  be  found 
in  the  Law  Library  Journal  published  by 


this  association  in  conjunction  with  the 
Index  to  Legal  Periodicals. 

Mr.  George  N.  Cheney,  chairman,  on  be- 
half of  the  committee  on  the  list  of  law 
libraries  and  librarians,  reported  prog- 
ress. 

Mr.  O.  J.  Field,  chairman,  on  behalf  of 
the  committee  on  Latin  American  Laws, 
reported  that  that  committee  had  received 
but  one  response  to  about  thirty  letters 
sent  to  various  South  American  legal  in- 
stitutions. This  reply  came  from  Brazil, 
and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
National  Press  of  Rio  de  Janiero  had  for 
sale  the  public  laws  of  the  country.  The 
committee  hoped  to  report  additional  in- 
formation at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Mr.  Poole,  temporary  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  confer  with  the  Library  of 
Congress  on  shelf  classifications  for  the 
law  department,  reported  that  a  series  of 
questions  had  been  propounded  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  a  copy  of  which  had 
been  sent  to  each  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  that  replies  thereto  had  been 
received  from  Mr.  Hewitt  and  Mr.  Bab- 
bitt, which  replies  had  been  transmitted 
to  the  Library  of  Congress.  No  further 
action  was  taken  by  the  committee  pend- 
ing further  word  from  the  Library  of 
Congress,  which  library  since  that  time 
has  seemed  to  be  fully  occupied  with 
other  matters. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Small,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bibliography  of  Bar  Association 
Proceedings,  reported  that  a  complete  list, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Francis  Rawle,  of  Phila- 
delphia, had  been  received  by  the  commit- 
tee, but  that.  In  accordance  with  Mr. 
Rawle's  request,  details  given  in  this  list 
— many  of  which  were  in  very  abbrevi- 
ated form — would  have  to  be  put  into  bib- 
liographical shape  before  publication.  It 
was  further  reported  that  arrangements 
would  be  effected  whereby  this  work 
might  be  done,  and  publication  secured. 

Mr.  Small,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Bibliography  of  American  Statute 
law,  reported  progress. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Butler,  it  was 
voted  to  accept  the  reports  of  the  special 
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committees  so  far  received,  and  to  con- 
tinue all  the  committees,  subject  to  such 
change  in  personnel  as  might  seem  nec- 
essary to  the  incoming  president,  and 
further,  that  all  committees  be  directed 
to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Mr.  John  B.  Kaiser,  librarian  of  the  De- 
partment of  economics  and  sociology  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  read  a  paper 
on  library  school  training  for  employees 
of  law  libraries.  This  was  followed  by 
an  animated  discussion. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  to  adjourn,  to 
meet  again  on  June  28th,  at  9:30  a.  m. 

SECOND  SESSION 

(June  28,  1912,  at  9:30  a.  m.,  at  the 

Chateau  Laurier.) 

President  Godard  called  the  meeting  to 
order  and  stated  that  the  first  matter  to 
be  taken  up  was  the  consideration  of  the 
"Tentative  list  of  subject  headings  for 
a  law  library  catalog"  prepared  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress. 

Mr.  ESdwin  M.  Borchard  introduced  the 
matter.  He  stated  that  the  list  had  been 
prepared  primarily  for  the  use  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  in  its  own  catalog  and 
in  the  work  of  printing  catalog  cards  for 
distribution.  It  was  hoped  that  the  list 
in  its  final  form  would  be  of  help  to  law 
libraries  throughout  the  country,  and  to 
this  end  criticisms  of  the  tentative  list 
and  suggestions  were  asked  for. 

Mr.  Borchard  then  took  up  the  head- 
ings in  regard  to  which  there  might  be 
difference  of  opinion,  and  explained  the 
decision  reached  by  his  library.  He 
pointed  out  several  cases  where  changes 
had  already  been  made  in  the  list. 

Considerable  discussion  ensued  on  vari- 
ous points. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Borchard,  the 
president  was,  on  motion,  directed  to  ap- 
point a  committee  of  three  to  confer  with 
the  Library  of  Congress  on  the  matter 
of  these  subject  headings. 

The  president  announced  the  commit- 
tee as  follows:  George  N.  Cheney,  Lu- 
ther B.  Hewitt,  J.  David  Thompson. 


On  motion,  the  resolutions  committee 
was  directed  to  draw  up  and  present  at 
a  later  session  of  the  convention,  a  reso- 
lution of  thanks  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress for  imdertaking  this  work. 

The  president  announced  that  the  nom- 
inating committee  was  ready  to  make  its 
report. 

The  nominations  presented  by  this  com- 
mittee were  as  follows:  President, 
Franklin  O.  Poole;  1st  Vice-President, 
Frederick  W.  Schenk;  2d  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  M.  C.  Klingelsmith;  Secretary, 
Miss  G.  E.  Woodard;  Treasurer,  B.  Lee 
Whitney;  Executive  Committee,  B.  O.  8. 
Scholefield,  O.  J.  Field,  B.  J.  Lien. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted  and 
the  president  was  directed  to  cast  one 
vote  for  the  candidates  mentioned. 

The  president  announced  that  he  had 
cast  the  vote  and  that  the  above  ofilcerB 
were  elected  to  serve  during  the  ensuing 
year. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned  until 
June  30,  at  9  p.  m. 

THIRD  SESSION 
(June  30,  1912,  9  p.  m.,  at  the  Chateau 

Laurier.) 

Mr.  Butler,  of  the  auditing  committee, 
presented  a  report  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  follows: 

The  auditing  committee  begs  to  report 
that  it  has  audited  the  books  of  the  treas- 
urer for  the  year  ending  June  24,  1912, 
and  finds  same  to  be  correct. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
MARGARET    C.    KLINGELSMITH, 
FRANCES  D.  LYON, 
HAROLD  L.  BUTLER. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted  and 
the  treasurer's  report  was  approved. 

Mr.  Poole,  on  behalf  of  the  committee 
on  resolutions,  presented  a  number  of  res- 
olutions acknowledging  the  services  to  the 
profession  of  the  Massachusetts  State  li- 
brary in  publishing  a  list  of  Americao 
statute  law,  and  the  catalog  of  fbreign 
statute  laws;  of  Mr.  Francis  Rawle  in  pre- 
senting to  the  association  for  pahUcatkNi 
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his  list  of  Bar  Association  proceedings; 
of' the  Library  of  Congress  in  compiling  a 
list  of  subject  headings  for  law  library 
catalogs,  and  the  Guide  to  the  legal  litera- 
ture of  Germany;  and  to  all  those  who 
contributed  to  the  program  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  had  been  instrumental  in  mak- 
ing the  stay  of  the  members  in  Ottawa  so 
pleasant  and  profitable.  There  was  also 
presented  a  resolution  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  life  work  of  William  J.  C. 
Berry,  one  of  the  charter  members,  and 
formerly  librarian  of  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  of 
Stephen  B.  Griswold,  the  only  honorary 
member  of  the  association,  and  formerly 
state  law  librarian  of  New  York.  All  these 
resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Small  stated  that  he  had  re- 
ceived many  requests  for  information  re- 
garding shelf  classifications  of  text  books 


in  his  library  and  moved  that  the  presi- 
dent appoint  a  committee  of  three  to 
gather  information  regarding  such  classi- 
fications in  the  several  libraries  and  pre- 
pare the  same  for  publication.  After  dis- 
cussion the  motion,  being  seconded,  was 
duly  carried.  On  motion  it  was  voted  to 
appropriate  $25.00  for  the  expenses  of  the 
committee.  The  president  announced  the 
committee  as  follows:  Miss  G.  E.  Wood- 
ard,  G.  N.  Cheney,  E.  A.  Feazel. 

The  business  of  the  association  having 
been  completed  it  was  on  motion,  voted 
that  the  meeting  adjourn  sine  die. 

In  addition  to  the  above  sessions,  the 
association  met  in  conjunction  with  other 
bodies  in  two  joint  sessions,  the  first  with 
the  National  Association  of  State  Libra- 
ries and  the  Special  Libraries  Association, 
and  the  second,  with  the  Bibliographical 
Society  of  America  and  other  bodies. 


LEAGUE   OF   LBRARY   COMMISSIONS 

Ninth  Annual  Meetins:  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  June  28-Jul7  i,  t9I2 


FIRST  SESSION 
(Friday,  June  28,  2:30  p.  m.) 

The  first  session  was  called  to  order  by 
the  first  vice-president,  Mr.  C.  H.  Milam, 
of  Indiana,  in  the  absence  of  the  presi- 
dent. Miss  Cornelia  Marvin,  of  Oregon. 

It  was  voted  to  waive  the  reading  of  the 
minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting.  The 
financial  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer 
was  read  and  accepted. 

The  chairman  appointed  as  a  nominat- 
ing committee  to  report  at  the  last  ses- 
sion, Charlotte  Templeton,  A.  L.  Bailey, 
and  Mrs.  Percival  Sneed. 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Wales  then  presented 
the  following  report  on  charter  provisions 
for  public  libraries  in  cities  having  the 
commission  form  of  government. 

REPORT    ON     CHARTER     PROVISIONS 
FOR  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  IN  HOME 
RULE  OR  COMMISSION   GOV- 
ERNMENT   CITIES 

The  present  chairman  took  charge  of 
the  work  about  May  1st.  The  committee 
found  the  time  remaining  so  short  that 
it  was  deemed  inadvisable  to  attempt  to 
prepare  material  for  the  League  at  this 
meeting.  Therefore  your  committee  begs 
leave  to  report  progress  and  submit  an 
outline  of  its  plans  for  criticism  and  sug- 
gestion. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  seemed  to 
indicate  that  the  difficulties  might  fall 
into  two  classes.  Cases  involving  a  satis- 
factory library  law  in  danger  of  change, 
and  difficulties  occasioned  by  attempt 
to  better  the  original  law  under  the  Com- 
mission government;  and  a  further  divis- 
ion including  cases  where  the  commission 
law  as  passed  was  inapplicable  to  the  li- 
brary government,  or  conflicted  with  the 
law.  The  committee  suggests  dealing 
with   the   matter   by   statute   law   rather 


than  by  city  charter  provision,  and  would 
suggest  as  a  method,  that: 

(a)  Two  provisional  sections  be  drafted, 
one  to  insure  the  continuing  in  force  of  the 
state  library  law  already  on  the  books, 
to  be  used  in  states  where  such  continu- 
ance is  for  the  interest  of  the  library;  an- 
other to  provide  for  the  organization  and 
control  of  the  library  under  commission 
government  by  a  definite  statement  in 
the  commission  law  to  override  all  former 
statutes,  to  be  used  in  states  where  the 
present  law  is  not  satisfactory. 

(b)  These  sections  be  submitted  to  the 
heads  of  library  commissions  for  criti- 
cism, accompanied  by  a  letter  of  expla- 
nation embodying  the  question,  "Would 
such  state  law  meet  the  problems  of  li- 
braries in  commission  governed  cities  in 
your  state?" 

Another  and  perhaps  better  way  of  se- 
curing the  result  would  be  to  write  to 
library  commissions  and  ask  these  ques- 
tions: 

(1)  What  difficulties  have  arisen  in  the 
library  administration  of  commission  gov- 
erned citiefi  in  your  state? 

(2)  What  remedies  would  you  suggest 
to  meet  these  difficulties? 

(3)  Would  you  incorporate  these  sug- 
gestions in  the  laws  of  your  state  or  in 
the  charters  of  your  cities? 

The  committee  also  suggests  that  a  let- 
ter be  written  to  Mr.  Richard  S.  Childs, 
stating  the  main  difficulties  experienced 
and  requesting  an  opinion  regarding  the 
best  method  of  meeting  them.  Mr.  Child's 
known  interest  would  no  doubt  bring  an 
enlightening  answer  to  any  communica- 
tion of  reasonable  length. 

Miss  Tyler  has  generously  permitted  the 
committee  to  use  the  letters  received  by 
her  in  the  preparation  of  her  paper  ft>r 
the  Pasadena  conference,  and  to  these 
cities  one  or  two  questions  might  be  sent 
bearing  upon  the   special   conditions  de- 
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Yeloped.  This  "second  appeal"  may  be 
made  extremely  valuable  by  careful  treat- 
ment; for  instance,  there  are  twelve  ciiies 
which  have  experienced  change  in  the 
number  of  trusteea  representing  the  ef- 
fect of  the  law  in  California,  Iowa,  Illi- 
nois, Michigan,  and  S.  Dakota;  three  re- 
port a  board  elected  by  the  Commission 
or  council  instead  of  appointed  by  the 
mayor;  again  the  Michigan  law,  and  also 
that  of  Massachusetts  and  North  Caro- 
lina; two  (Lewiston,  Iowa,  and  Decatur, 
111.)  report  supervision  of  buildings  and 
grounds  by  city  committees;  two  (Des 
Moines  and  Tacoma)  mention  the  value 
of  increased  publicity;  one  (Colorado 
Springs)  reports  civil  service;  there  were 
in  this  first  inquiry  between  twenty  and 
thirty  "no  change"  reports;  some  of  these 
said  no  change  "as  yet."  There  were 
many  special  points  noted  in  the  letters 
which  would  repay  investigation  by  the 
committee. 

We  shall  hope  for  a  generous  coopera- 
tion from  the  members  of  the  League,  if 
it  be  your  pleasure  to  continue  this  com- 
mittee. 

Respectfully   submitted, 

BUZABETH   B.   WALES,   Chairman, 

CARL  H.  MILAM, 

M.  S.  DUDGEON, 

ARTHUR  L.  BAILEY. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  the  com- 
mittee continued. 

In  view  of  the  work  being  done  by  a 
committee  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Council  on  li- 
brary laws  and  charter  provisions,  the 
League  committee  on  the  motion  of  Miss 
Tyler,  was  instructed  to  co6perate  with 
the  A.  L.  A.  Council  committee. 

Mr.  M.  S.  Dudgeon  reported  the  work 
of  the  Committee  on  Library  post  as  fol- 
lows: 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARY 

POST 

Your  committee  on  library  post  reports 
as  follows: 

The  present  status  of  federal  legisla- 
tion is  thus  given  in  a  letter  received 
trom  the  Hon.  John  J.  Each,  member  of 
Congress   from   Wisconsin. 


"The  post  office  appropriation  bill,  as  it 
passed  the  House  recently,  provided  for 
a  rural  parcels  post  with  rates  of  6  cents 
per  pound,  and  1  cent  for  each  additional 
poimd  up  to  eleven  pounds.  These  rates, 
however,  are  confined  to  parcels  emanat- 
ing in  the  town  from  which  the  route 
runs,  or  along  such  route,  with  the  right 
of  interchange  of  packages  from  route  to 
route.  As  few  books  exceed  a  pound  in 
weight  this  would  mean  a  charge  of  6 
cents.  The  post  office  appropriation  bill 
is  now  before  the  Senate.  What  action  it 
will  take  remains  to  be  seen.  The  House 
bill  contained  a  provision  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
whole  subject  of  a  general  parcels  post, 
the  commission  to  make  its  report  to 
Congress  by  the  opening  of  the  next  reg- 
ular session  in  December." 

Parcels  Post  vs.  Library  Post 

Our  League  president  forwards  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  a  Washington  corre- 
spondent who  is  evidently  perfectly  famil- 
iar with  the  subject: 

"I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  May 
17th,  asking  me  whether  there  is  any 
hope  of  getting  a  library  post,  and  in  re- 
ply will  say  tbat  if  you  mean  a  special 
act  providing  for  a  library  post,  separate 
and  distinct  from  other  postal  service,  I 
do  not  think  that  there  is  any  hope  of 
getting  it  in  the  near  future. 

"I  do  think,  however,  that  the  parcels 
post  bill  which  Senator  Bourne  has  pro- 
posed, if  passed  at  this  Congress,  will 
very  rapidly  develop  into  a  law  which 
will  be  entirely  satisfactory  for  library 
purposes.  The  average  library  book 
weighs  slightly  over  a  pound,  but  will 
come  easily  within  two  pounds.  Under 
Senator  Bourne's  bill  the  rate  on  rural 
routes  would  be  6  cents  for  the  first 
pound  and  1  cent  additional  for  each  ad- 
ditional pound;  within  the  fifty  mile  zone, 
6  cents  for  the  first  pound  and  2  cents 
for  each  additional  pound;  within  the  two 
hundred  mile  zone,  7  cents  for  the  first 
pound  and  3  cents  for  each  additional 
pound.  These  rates  were  decided  upon 
with  a  certain  margin  of  profit  to  the 
government  so  that  there  would  be  no 
possibility  of  the  government  sustaining 
loss.  It  was  believed  that  it  would  be 
disastrous  to  the  parcels  post  movement 
to  have  any  loss  at  the  beginning.  Such 
a  loss  would  serve  as  an  excuse  for  the 
abandoning  of  a  parcels  post.  I  am  very 
certain  that  if  this  bill  should  be  passed 
one  year's  experience  would  demonstrate 
that  the  rural  rate  could  be  reduced  to 
4  and  1  cent,  making  5  cents  for  a  two 
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pound  package;  the  60  mile  zone  could 
be  abolished  and  the  rate  for  the  200 
mile  zone  fixed  at  5  cents  for  the  first 
pound  and  1  cent  for  each  additional 
pound.  The  200  mile  zone,  at  that  rate, 
ought  to  give  you  as  good  a  library  post 
service  as  you  can  expect  to  have  within 
a  number  of  years.  I  do  not  think  that 
you  can  expect  to  get  a  law  enacted 
which  will  provide  for  the  carrying  of 
library  books  at  less  than  cost  It  is  no 
argument  to  say  that  the  government  is 
now  carrying  newspapers  at  less  than 
cost.  It  made  a  mistake  in  establishing 
such  a  rate,  but  having  made  it,  it  cannot 
easily  increase  the  rate. 

"You  ask  whether  there  is  anything 
the  library  people  can  do  to  forward  this 
matter.  My  opinion  is  that  the  one  thing 
you  could  do  would  be  to  help  get  senti- 
ment back  of  a  general  parcels  post  so 
that  a  bill  on  a  zone  basis  with  rates 
varying  according  to  distance,  will  be 
passed  by  Uiis  Congress.  When  we  once 
get  a  law  of  that  kind,  its  development 
will  be  very  rapid.  The  trouble  will  be  to 
get  the  first  law  on  the  statute  books." 

Senator  Bourne's  Bill 

The  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Bourne 
seems  to  be  all  that  we  can  hope  for  at 
present.    A  summary  of  it  follows: 

Postal  rates  on  parcels  vary  with  dis- 
tance, thus  protecting  local  merchants 
and  competing  with  express  companies. 

Third  and  fourth  classes  of  matter  are 
combined. 

A  special  rate  of  one  cent  an  ounce  up 
to  four  ounces  is  provided  for  circulars 
and  small  packages  of  goods. 

Rates  are  as  follows: 

Local,  city  and  rural  delivery  only,  5cts 
for  the  first  pound  and  one  cent  for  each 
additional  pound. 

Within  50  miles  zone,  6ct8  for  the  first 
pound  and  2cts  for  each  additional  pound. 

Within  200  miles  zone,  Tcts  for  the  first 
pound  and  Sets  for  each  additional  pound. 

Within  600  miles  zone.  Sets  for  the  first 
pound  and  6cts  for  each  additional  pound. 

Within  1,000  miles  zone.  Sets  for  the  first 
pound  and  6cts  for  each  additional  pound. 

Outside  2,000  miles  zone,  12cts  for  the 
first  pound  and  lOcts  for  each  additional 
pound. 

These  rates  are  based  on  a  careful 
computation   of   the   actual    cost   of   col- 


lecting, distributing  and  delivering  pack- 
ages, plus  the  actual  cost  of  transporta- 
tion. 

Weight  limit,  11  pounds  and  maximum 
charge  12cts,  the  international  limit 
and  rate. 

Committee  Progress  and  Recommendations 

The  committee  has  canvassed  the  situ- 
ation carefully  and  corresponded  at  some 
length  with  many  persons.  It  has  also 
suggested  that  the  various  commissions 
take  up  and  follow  the  matter  with  their 
respective  congressmen.  Many  commis- 
sions have  done  this.  South  Dakota,  at 
its  annual  library  association  meeting 
adopted  a  formal  resolution  to  be  for- 
warded to  senators  and  congressmen  for 
the  state. 

The  committee  recommends: 

1.  That  the  secretary  of  each  commis- 
sion which  has  not  already  done  so  im- 
mediately communicate  in  a  personal  let- 
ter as  already  suggested  with  each  sena- 
tor and  congressman  from  his  state. 

2.  That  each  state  commission  at  its 
next  annual  meeting  adopt  a  resolution 
endorsing  a  parcels  post  law  similar  to 
Senator  Bourne's  measure,  urging  low 
rates  on  rural  routes,  and  a  zone  system 
and  send  such  resolutions,  signed  if  pos- 
sible by  all  the  members  of  the  commis- 
sion, to  each  senator  and  congressman  in 
the  state. 

3.  That  each  state  library  association 
do  the  same. 

4.  That  this  League  adopt  such  a  reso- 
lution, and  that  the  secretary  from  each 
commission  sees  that  such  resolution 
reaches  the  senators  and  congressmen  in 
his  state. 

5.  That  efforts  to  secure  a  separate  li- 
brary post  law  be  abandoned  for  the  pres- 
ent. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  S.  DUDGEON,  Chairman. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  the  com- 
mittee continued  and  the  secretary  of  the 
League  was  instructed  to  place  Its  recom- 
mendations before  the  Council  of  the  A.  L. 
A.,  in  order  to  secure  the  co5peratlon  of 
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that  body.  The  members  of  the  League 
were  particularly  urged  to  assist  the  com- 
mittee in  its  efforts. 

A  report  of  the  committee  in  state 
school  library  systems,  in  the  absence  of 
Miss  Martha  Wilson,  the  chairman,  was 
read  by  the  secretary.  It  consisted  chiefly 
of  a  summary  of  the  school  library  laws 
of  the  different  states.  The  report  was 
accepted. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  study 
clubs  outlines,  prepared  by  Miss  Marga- 
ret Brown  was  read  by  Mr.  Dudgeon.  It 
was  as  follows: 

REPORT    OF    COMMITTEE    ON    STUDY 

OUTLINE 

The  committee  finds  that  the  difficul- 
ties encountered  by  traveling  libraries  in 
attempting  to  supply  satisfactory  and  ade- 
quate reference  material  to  the  many 
study  clubs  largely  dependent  upon  them 
for  books,  is  chiefiy  because  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous program,  covering  a  wide  va- 
riety of  subjects. 

In  addition  to  this,  many  traveling  li- 
braries receive  requests  for  study  out- 
lines or  are  asked  to  prepare  them; 
hence  it  was  decided  by  the  committee 
that  a  plan  should  be  submitted  for  the 
preparation  of  study  outlines. 

This  plan  once  in  use  by  traveling  li- 
braries preparing  outlines,  would  bring 
about  a  certain  standardization,  thus  mak- 
ing an  outline  prepared  by  one  useful  to 
all.  Such  a  plan  could  not  only  be  uti- 
lized by  traveling  libraries  but  by  other 
organizations  concerned  in  providing  out- 
lines for  study  clubs. 

A  plan  was  presented  at  the  mid-winter 
meeting  of  the  middle-west  section  of  the 
League,  which  after  discussion  has  been 
revised  and  is  herewith  again  presented 
with  the  following  recommendations: 

First.  Plan  for  preparation  of  study 
outlines 

Basts. 

A  One  book  selected  as  foundation  for 
outline.  If  a  single  book  suitable  for  text 
cannot  be  found,  outline  to  be  based  on 
fewest  number  of  books  necessary  for  the 


purpose.  Texts  selected  to  be  authori- 
tative, reasonable  in  price,  readable  and 
stimulating. 

B.  Five  to  ten  books  as  collateral  ref- 
erence. Selected  to  cover  subject  in 
study  outline  and  amplify  the  text.  Pub- 
lisher and  price  given  for  all  books  in- 
cluded, for  use  in  purchase.  A  more  ex- 
tended list  of  books  can  easily  be  pre- 
pared by  any  library  where  additional 
material  is  available. 

Lessons  should  be  outlined  by: 

C.  Question  method.  Five  to  ten  defi- 
nite questions  on  each  lesson. 

D.  Or,  Topical  method.  Topics  as- 
signed under  each  lesson  should  be  those 
which  present  special  phases  of  the  gen- 
eral subject.  The  two  methods  may  some- 
times be  combined.  Written  papers,  if 
included  under  either  Question  or  Topi- 
cal form  of  study  outline,  should  be  as- 
signed only  for  subjects  which  require 
some  degree  of  original  thought;  all  in- 
formation to  be  derived  from  text  books 
and  encyclopedias  should  be  covered  by 
the  regular  lesson  for  oral  discussion. 
Note.  Number  of  meetings  of  study  clubs 
vary.  Probably  not  less  than  sixteen  or 
more  than  twenty-six  lessons.  Many  aver- 
age two  meetings  a  month.  October  to 
May. 

Second.  That  this  committee  be  au- 
thorized to  draw  upon  the  League  treas- 
ury for  a  definite  sum  for  the  employment 
of  a  capable  compiler  to  prepare  outlines 
based  on  this  plan. 

Third.  That  if  possible  the  cooperation 
of  some  publisher  be  secured  to  print  the 
outlines  thus  prepared,  or  others  passed 
upon  by  the  committee,  and  furnish 
them  at  reasonable  cost  to  the  various 
commissions  operating  traveling  libraries 
and  to  club  and  individuals  desiring  them. 

Fourth.  That  the  study  outline  com- 
mittee be  constituted  a  sub-committee  of 
the  publications  committee  and  be  em- 
powered to  select  subjects,  revise  and 
pass  upon  all  outlines  submitted,  before 

printed. 

MARGARET  BROWN,  Chairman. 
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Explanatory  Notes  on  the  Plan  of 
Preparation  of  Study  Outlines 

A.  The  use  of  a  few  designated  books 
(or  a  single  book)  as  a  basis  for  com- 
mon study  of  the  same  subject,  or  closely 
related  topics,  provides  the  means  by 
which  the  unity  and  coordination  is  se- 
cured, which  is  essential  for  efTective  and 
satisfactory  results. 

Bach  member  may,  if  she  so  desires, 
provide  herself  at  nominal  cost  with  the 
source  references  necessary  to  cover  the 
essential  point  contained  in  the  outline. 

B.  The  books  for  collateral  reading 
should  be  carefully  evaluated  and  selec- 
tion based  upon  their  real  value  in  supple- 
menting text,  from  the  standpoint  of  re- 
liability, readableness  and  stimulative 
quality,  also  that  the  price  shall  not  be 
prohibitive  of  purchase  by  clubs,  local 
public  libraries  and  duplication  in  travel- 
ing libraries  of  large  number  of  copies 
for  use  in  supplying  many  different  clubs. 

Any  local  or  traveling  library  may  eas- 
ily provide  additional  books  for  collateral 
reading  whenever  the  collection  permits. 
It  is  not,  however,  deemed  advisable  to 
have  such  extended  lists  incorporated  in 
the  outlines;  as  a  demand  would  then  be 
created  which  could  not  be  supplied  by 
the  small  library,  and  therefore  would  be- 
come  a  handicap  and   embarrassment. 

C.  In  outlining  lessons  by  the  ques- 
tion method,  the  questions  should  be  so 
formulated  as  to  stimulate  discussion; 
not  simply  to  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive or  negative. 

The  question  method  permits  a  free  ex- 
pression of  individual  opinions  based  on 
personal  reading.  Such  "discussion  awak- 
ens the  keenest  interest  through  the  ac- 
tivity of  difterent  minds  upon  the  same 
fact  or  idea,"  as  each  member  is  ex- 
pected to  prepare  herself  to  answer  all 
questions. 

The  question  method  is  endorsed  by 
many  educational  experts  as  a  desirable 
method  for  the  conduct  of  study  classes, 
and  has  been  found  to  be  practical  and 
satisfactory  by  many  study  clubs. 

D.  In  outlining  lessons  by  the  Topical 


method,  care  should  be  taken  to  include 
no  more  topics  than  can  be  thoroughly 
discussed,  and  such  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject assigned  as  topics  as  will  amplify 
the  general  subject  which  has  been  stud- 
ied in  common  by  all  members  from  the 
text  upon  which  the  outline  is  based. 

The  report  was  accepted.  On  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Bliss  it  was  voted  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  be  authorized 
to  draw  upon  the  treasurer  of  the  League 
for  any  amount  not  to  exceed  $100.00  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  preparing  some 
experimental  outlines  carrying  out  the 
plans  suggested  in  the  report.  It  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Dudgeon  that  the  chairman 
be  instructed  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  some  publisher  to  secure  coopera- 
tion in  printing  study  outlines  approved 
by  the  committee,  to  be  sold  to  study  clubs 
and  library  commissions  at  reasonable 
cost.  Carried.  On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Bliss,  it  was  voted  to  continue  the  study 
outline  committee,  with  Miss  Brown  as 
chairman,  and  to  authorize  the  commit- 
tee to  select  subjects,  revise  and  pass 
upon  all  outlines  before  printed. 

Adjourned. 

SECOND  SESSION 
(Saturday,  June  29,  8:30  p.  m.) 

As  there  were  several  important  com- 
mittee reports  still  to  be  received  it  was 
voted  to  hold  a  meeting  on  Monday  after- 
noon at  4:30  to  complete  the  transaction 
of  business.  Mr.  Milam  then  turned  the 
meeting  over  to  Miss  Miriam  E.  Carey,  of 
Minnesota,  and  the  evening  was  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  libraries  in  insti- 
tutions. 

Miss  E.  KATHLEEN  JONES,  librarian 
of  the  McLean  Hospital,  Waverley,  Mass., 
read  a  paper  on 

LIBRARY    WORK    AMONG    THE 

INSANE 

I  have  been  asked  to  talk  about  two 
things  to-night, — our  library  at  McLean 
Hospital  in  Waverley,  Massachusetts,  and 
my  idea  for  organization  among  the  state 
hospitals  of  the  different  states.     By  dint 
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of  considerable  money,  much  thought  and 
labor  and  an  unlimited  amount  of  in- 
terest and  codperation  with  the  librarian 
on  the  part  of  superintendent  and  trus- 
tees, we  have  been  able  to  build  up  at 
the  McLean  Hospital  something  which  ap- 
proaches pretty  near  our  ideal  of  what  a 
library  in  a  hospital  for  the  insane  should 
be.  But  in  regard  to  the  second  subject 
I  feel  a  little  diffident,  since  there  are 
several  among  you  who  have  actually 
organized  the  institution  libraries  of 
your  different  states  and  combined  them 
under  one  head,  while  I  have  only 
dreamed  about  it.  Still,  the  dream  and 
the  vision  must  always  be  forerunners  of 
accomplishment,  and  you  also  must  have 
dreamed  before  you  were  able  to  build. 

At  McLean  Hospital  we  have  two  li- 
braries,— one  for  the  use  of  the  patients, 
which  was  started  in  1835  with  160  vol- 
umes and  now  numbers  over  7,000,  and  a 
medical  library  organized  in  1887  and  con- 
taining over  5,000  volumes.  The  two  are 
kept  entirely  distinct  with  separate  ac- 
cession-book, catalog,  classification  and 
finances.  The  medical  library  comprises  a 
fairly  good  department  in  general  medi- 
cine and  a  very  fine  one  in  chemistry;  but 
of  course,  its  principal  features  are  books 
and  periodicals  in  psychology  and  psychi- 
atry. We  take  85  medical  and  chemical 
Journals,  most  of  them  German,  and  the 
care  of  these  periodicals  alone  is  no 
slight  task  for  the  librarian.  I  will  Just 
say  incidentally  that,  unable  to  find  any 
classification  for  medical  books  which 
seemed  at  all  adequate  to  our  needs  we 
have  evolved  one  for  ourselves,  using 
the  decimal  idea  in  numbering.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  scheme  for  us  and 
we  hope  some  time  to  print  it  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  medical  libraries  in  other  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane. 

Although  our  general  library  for  the 
patients  has  been  in  existence  for  sev- 
enty-five years  and  more,  for  the  first 
six  decades  it  was  conducted  in  a  rather 
desultory  manner,  as  indeed,  most  li- 
braries were  at  that  time.  It  was  not  till 
1895  that  any  attempt  at  classification 
and  cataloging  was  made,  and  not  until 


1904  was  a  trained  librarian  installed  and 
the  whole  department  put  on  a  business 
basis.  The  expenditure  of  the  annual  ap- 
propriation was  at  that  time  put  into  the 
librarian's  hands  with  directions  to  build 
up  the  library  at  her  own  discretion,  sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  the  approval  of  the  su- 
perintendent and  trustees.  That  the  busi- 
ness basis  is  the  only  successful  one, 
these  figures  show: — in  1904,  after  sev- 
enty years,  the  library  numbered  only 
4,000  volumes,  with  few  new  books  but  a 
large  assortment  of  old  sermons  and  evan- 
gelical biography,  and  its  circulation  was 
about  5,000.  During  the  eight  years  of 
the  new  regime,  more  than  3,000  volumes 
have  been  added  and  the  circulation  has 
increased  to  over  8,500. 

During  its  seventy-five  years  of  service 
our  library  has  exemplified  at  least  four 
important  things: — first,  as  has  been 
shown,  that  one  cannot  get  such  good  re- 
sults from  the  old  desultory  method  of 
having  a  few  books  on  the  wards  looked 
after  by  nurses,  or  even  in  a  central  li- 
brary run  by  a  stenographer  in  her  spare 
moments,  as  from  an  organized,  central  li- 
brary with  a  trained  librarian  at  its  head. 
Second,  that  although  the  business  basis 
is  the  only  suoeessful  one,  the  admin- 
istration of  it  should  be  as  simple  and 
free  from  "red  tape"  as  possible.  The 
nearer  a  hospital  librarian  can  keep  her 
library  to  the  idea  of  the  private  library 
and  the  more  friendly  and  personal  rela- 
tions she  can  establish  with  the  patients 
the  more  good  she  can  accomplish.  The 
third  point  I  would  make  is  that  unless 
they  are  very  ill  and  destructive,  books 
are  treated  as  carefully  by  the  insane  as 
by  the  users  of  the  public  libraries.  Last 
year,  out  of  8,686  volumes  taken  out  by 
patients  and  nurses,  only  9  were  lost  or 
destroyed,  and  of  these  only  two  were 
charged  to  patients.  It  is  the  proud  boast 
of  one  of  our  head  nurses  who  has  under 
him  the  next  to  the  most  violent  and  de- 
structive ward  on  the  men's  side,  that 
he  has  had  out  for  his  patients  over  450 
volumes  in  the  last  two  years,  and  has 
not  lost  or  had  mutilated  one  single  book! 

The  fourth  and  most  important  lesson 
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we  have  learned  is  that  the  value  of  a 
well-selected  library  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated as  a  therapeutic  agent.  I  do 
not  mean  by  this  that  a  cure  can  be  ef- 
fected simply  by  reading  the  right  books; 
that  of  course  is  absurd.  But  it  is  a  fact 
recognized  by  all  psychiatrists  and  at  the 
basis  of  the  treatment  of  the  insane  in 
all  hospitals  to-day,  that  whatever  takes 
a  patient's  mind  ofF  himself  and  his  own 
troubles  and  directs  his  thoughts  into 
other  and  more  wholesome  channels,  con- 
tributes to  his  recovery.  And  when 
amusement  pall,  handicrafts  tire  and  golf 
and  tennis  are  too  strenuous,  books  and 
pictures  will  almost  always  help.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  we  have  to  be  so 
careful  of  the  kind  of  reading,  especially 
of  fiction,  which  we  put  into  the  hands  of 
our  patients.  They  must  be  wholesome 
stories;  anything  dealing  with  suicide  or 
insanity  is  strictly  tabu;  also  stories 
which  are  morbid  or  would  be  apt  to 
arouse  a  morbid  train  of  thought.  With 
these  exceptions  the  insane  want  and 
should  have  the  same  books  which  you 
and  I  read.  Moreover,  and  I  wish  I  could 
say  this  loudly  and  emphatically  enough 
to  be  heard  over  the  whole  country,  the 
insane  are  not  imbeciles  and  they  are 
not  children,  and  they  resent  it  when  they 
are  treated  as  such  Just  as  much  as  you 
or  I  would.  If  the  old  ladies  like  to  re- 
read the  stories  they  loved  when  they 
were  young,  so  do  old  ladies  everywhere, 
but  they  do  not  want  kindergarten  sto- 
ries. And  they  are  as  interested  in  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world  and  in  keeping 
up  with  the  times  as  anyone. 

About  once  a  week  I  go  to  Boston,  look 
over  the  new  books,  select  the  ones  I 
like  the  looks  of  and  have  them  sent  out 
"on  approval."  Every  book  of  fiction  is 
read  by  me,  or  if  it  is  distinctly  a  man's 
book,  by  someone  of  the  staft  in  whose 
literary  Judgment  I  can  rely.  The  books 
which  are  kept  are  then  classified  and 
cataloged  and  either  sent  directly  to 
some  patient  or  ward  where  I  know  they 
will  be  appreciated,  or  else  placed  on  the 
"new  book  shelves."  Neither  stafP  nor 
nurses  are  allowed  to  have  the  new  books 


until  the  patients  have  read  them.  The 
patients  come  over  four  evenings  a  week 
to  the  library,  the  men  Mondays  and  Fri- 
days and  the  women  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays.  Our  library  consists  of  two 
large  and  very  beautiful  rooms  with  open 
shelves  and  open  fires.  Some  of  the  pa- 
tients roam  about  and  browse  among  the 
books,  others  sit  at  the  tables  and  look 
at  pictures  and  magazines,  while  still 
others  Join  the  ladies  of  the  house  who 
generally  sit  In  the  front  library  In  the 
evening  with  their  fancy-work  and  the 
fire.    Sometimes  we  play  cards  with  them. 

Besides  these  four  evenings,  certain  pa- 
tients are  sometimes  allowed  to  come 
over  in  the  dasrtime,  and  the  nurses  come 
in  at  any  time  of  day  to  get  books  for 
some  particular  patient  or  for  their  ward. 
These  "traveling  libraries"  on  the  wards 
are  our  most  successful  means  of  reach- 
ing those  patients  who  are  too  feeble, 
or  too  ill,  or  who  lack  the  initiative  to 
come  to  the  library  and  select  their  own 
books,  but  who  will  often  get  interested 
in  a  book  which  lies  on  the  sitting-room 
table  of  their  ward. 

I  am  often  asked  what  kind  of  books 
aside  from  fiction  the  patients  call  for. 
I  suppose  books  with  pictures  would  rank 
first,  for  patients  who  are  too  ill  to  read 
will  often  look  at  these  by  the  hour. 
These  picture-books  comprise  art  books, 
of  which  we  have  a  very  fine  collection 
bought  and  added  to  each  year  with 
money  from  a  bequest  to  the  hospital; 
Black's  travel  books;  Country  Life  in 
America,  etc.  Next  come  the  nature  and 
out-of-door  books;  then  literature,  espe- 
cially Longfellow,  Whittier  and  Tenn3r8on. 
History  is  seldom  called  for  by  the  pa- 
tients,— sociology  and  economics  never; 
yet  our  nurses,  especially  our  Canadian 
nurses  who  want  to  know  about  condi- 
tions in  the  States,  frequently  ask  f6r 
these,  and  we  have  books  on  all  these 
subjects;  for,  though  our  hospital  motto 
is  "Patients  first,"  we  find  that  whatever 
increases  the  intelligence  of  the  nurses 
increases  their  efficiency,  and  we  are  glad 
to  have  them  avail  themselves  of  every 
opportunity  for  reading  and   study. 
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Frankly  humorous  books  I  have  learned 
never  to  give  to  a  depressed  patient,  and 
Miss  Carey  tells  me  she  has  had  the  same 
experience.     If    a    patient    Is    much    de- 
pressed he  seems  to  resent  being  cheered 
up  If  he  knows  It,  and  we  all  have  real- 
ized In  ourselves  that  unless  we  are  In 
the  mood  for  It  there  Is  nothing  In  the 
world  so  dreary  as  an  avowedly  funny 
story.      Neither    Is    there    any    call    for 
collections     like     the     "International     li- 
brary of  famous  literature/'  and  the  "Li- 
brary of  American  literature/'  and  in  this 
matter  too.  Miss  Carey  agrees  with  me. 
Short  stories  also  are  at  a  discount  here. 
The    patients    want    novels    which    shall 
grip  and  hold  their  attention  in  spite  of 
themselves.    We  all  know  that  the  com- 
plete  librarian   is   supposed   to   have   an 
extra  sense  of  Intuition,  and  I  think  I  un- 
consciously   say    to    myself    In    selecting 
books  for  the  patients,  "If  I  felt  the  way 
that  patient  looks  as  if  he  felt,  what  kind 
of    books    would    I    want?"     Sometimes, 
thou£^,  one  makes  mistakes.  For  instance, 
— we  have  one  patient,  a  dear  old  lady, 
somewhat  prim,  a  little  austere,  a  typi- 
cal  New   England   aristocrat  of  the   old 
school,  with  whom  one  immediately  asso- 
ciates "Cranford"  and  "Oldfleld"  and  Mrs. 
de  la  Pasture.    But  this  dear  lady  wants 
detective  stories.  If  you  please,  and  the 
more  gruesome  and  bloodier  they  are  the 
more  she  revels  in  them.    In  her  estima- 
tion, "The  Marathon  mystery"  and  "The 
Boule  cabinet"  and  "The  Mystery  of  the 
yellow  room"  totally  eclipse  "Down  our 
street"  and  "Queed"  any  day. 

But  while  short  stories  are  seldom 
called  for,  the  "short  story  in  long 
dresses"  and  bound  by  itself.  Is  very  popu- 
lar with  patients  who  are  physically  weak 
and  unable  to  hold  large  volumes  or  to 
read  very  long  at  a  time.  I  always  keep 
a  collection  of  these  little  books  in  a  spe- 
cial bookrack  so  I  can  lay  my  hands  on 
them  at  any  moment.  They  comprise  such 
titles  as  "Pigs  is  pigs,"  "The  good  Samari- 
tan," "Philosophy  Four/'  "Stickeen,"  "The 
perfect  tribute,"  "Songs  from  Vagabondia," 
"The  friendly  craft,"  etc.  Then  I  have 
other  racks  on  tables  and  window  shelves 


which  I  keep  filled  with  different  books, 
changing  them  often.  And  I  find  that 
shifting  the  books  on  the  shelves  every 
little  while  brings  into  prominence  some 
which  have  heretofore  been  overlooked. 
In  short,  I  try  to  keep  something  new  in 
the  library  all  the  time,  even  if  only  a 
new  plant  or  arrangement  of  fiowers,  for 
the  patients  in  a  hospital  of  this  sort  are 
very  dependent  on  outside  agencies  for  di- 
version and  interest,  and  their  attention 
must  be  caught  and  held  by  some  means 
or  other. 

So  much  for  the  reality:   now  for  the 
dream. 

Because  the  library  in  our  hospital  has 
been  such  a  success,  because  it  has  so 
thoroughly  proved  its  therapeutic  value, 
I  dream  of  the  time  when  one  as  efficient 
shall  be  in  every  hospital  in  the  country. 
The  fact  that  ours  is  a  private  hospital 
means  that  we  are  not  helped  by  the 
state;  it  also  means  that  most  of  our 
patients,  but  by  no  means  all,  are  on  a 
paying  basis;  it  most  emphatically  does 
not  mean  that  we  have  the  monopoly  of 
the  educated  class.  While  it  is  true  that 
there  are  many  illiterates  in  the  state 
hospitals,  it  is  also  true  that  there  are 
in  them  thousands  of  men  and  women  as 
well  educated,  as  refined,  as  great  lovers 
of  books  as  those  in  our  private  hospital. 
For  the  majority,  It  is  the  question  of 
money,  not  of  education,  which  deter- 
mines a  patient's  place  in  the  state  or  the 
private  institution.  If  our  people  value 
our  library  so  highly,  what  must  be  their 
deprivation  when  because  of  lack  of  funds 
they  have  to  go  to  state  institutions  where 
there  are  no  books  and  periodicals  or  at 
best  only  a  few  old  ones,  never  changed 
and  seldom  added  to. 

The  state  says  it  cannot  afford  to  ap- 
propriate for  each  of  its  hospitals  and 
asylums  an  annual  sum  sufficient  to  build 
up  such  a  library  as  ours  and  maintain 
so  many  trained  librarians,  and  the  state 
is  Justified.  But  I  have  dreamed  of  a 
cooperation  by  means  of  which  there  shall 
be  in  every  state  one  trained  librarian 
who  shall  organize  Into  a  library  what 
books  there  already  are  In  each  Inatttn- 
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tlon,  adYise  and  train  in  library  methods 
those  in  charge,  and  buy  from  an  annual 
appropriation  such  as  the  state  can  afford, 
new  books  which  shall  be  sent  from  one 
hospital  to  another  in  the  form  of  trav- 
eling libraries,  and  after  they  have  gone 
the  round  be  divided  up  among  the  indi- 
vidual institutions, — thus  slowly  building 
up  each  library.  This  organizer  should 
be  in  the  employ  either  of  the  State 
Board  of  Insanity  (or  its  equivalent)  or 
else  of  the  State  Library  Commission.  It 
would  seen  that  the  former  would  be  more 
satisfactory  and  less  complicated,  as  the 
state  institutions  already  are  under  their 
control,  but  in  some  states  the  library 
commission  seems  to  have  have  been  en- 
tirely successful  in  co5perating  with  the 
state  board.  One  thing  seems  certain, 
that  unless  the  state  board  and  the  hos- 
pital superintendents  can  be  interested 
in  the  scheme  little  can  be  done;  while 
with  their  interest  and  codperation  suc- 
cess is  insured. 

That  this  dream  is  practical  has  been 
proved  in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska  and 
a  few  other  states.  In  New  York,  most 
of  the  state  hospitals  seem  to  have  fairly 
good  libraries,  and  the  one  at  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y.,  ranks  very  nearly  with  Mc- 
Lean in  the  number  of  volumes,  and  seems 
to  be  carried  on  very  efficiently.  In  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  there  is  a  state  hospital  which 
has  a  memorial  library  with  a  good  an- 
nual appropriation  and  which  adds  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  books  a  year.  I 
have  with  me  the  figures  of  the  hospital  li- 
braries in  nineteen  states,  if  anyone  cares 
to  see  them. 

In  my  dream  I  see  equal  library  advan- 
tages to  every  state  hospital  in  the  coun- 
try, and  I  hear  from  them  all  the  words 
they  will  say  to  you  who  are  able  to  re- 
alize these  dreams, — ^words  our  patients 
at  McLean  have  said  to  us  over  and  over 
again, — "You  don't  know  what  this  library 
has  meant  to  me!"  This  is  an  opportun- 
ity for  intimate  helpfulness  and  real,  prac- 
tical usefulness  which  I  hope  everyone  of 
you  will  try  to  introduce  into  his  state. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  Miss 
Jones  said  the  McLean  Hospital  library 


had  an  appropriation  of  about  |300  a  year 
for  books  alone  for  the  patients,  but 
thought  that  a  state  hospital  library  could 
get  on  nicely  with  less.  Miss  Templeton 
gave  an  account  of  state  institutional 
work  in  Nebraska  where  the  policy  has 
been  to  get  library  work  in  these  institu- 
tions under  the  control  of  the  state 
library  commission. 

Mr.  Dudgeon  said  that  a  list  of  simple 
industrial  books  had  been  prepared  with 
much  care  for  the  prisoners  in  the  Wis- 
consin state  prison.  Also  that  the  chap- 
lain helped  in  recommending  reading  for 
the  prisoners,  those  who  expected  to  get 
out  being  especially  anxious  to  keep  up 
with  events  and  not  pe  Rip  Van  Winkles 
when  released. 

Miss  Carey,  of  Minnesota,  said  their 
state  commission  has  made  special  ef- 
forts to  know  what  the  libraries  of  the 
institutions  were  doing,  how  many  read- 
ers they  had,  and  how  many  books 
they  circulate.  She  said  this  familiarized 
the  institutions  with  the  commission  and 
so  the  officers  were  glad  to  put  the  burden 
off  on  the  commission.  She  thought  it 
was  impossible  to  do  anything  until  the 
officers  of  the  institutions  were  on  your 
side;  that  this  must  be  worked  for  untU 
secured. 

After  discussion  the  session  adjourned. 

THIRD  SESSION 
(Monday,  July  1,  4:80  p.  m.) 

The  third  session  of  the  League  opened 
with  a  report  from  Mr.  F.  F.  Hopper,  of 
Tacoma,  on  the  work  of  the  Committee 
on  federal  prison  libraries.  His  report 
was  as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  LI- 
BRARIES  IN    FEDERAL 
PRISONS 

The  report  of  this  committee  made  by 
Mr.  Hadley  at  the  Pasadena  meeting,  out- 
lined correspondence  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  Washington,  which  De- 
partment has  supervision  of  the  peniten* 
tiaries  including  their  libraries.    After  re- 
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peated  efforts  by  Mr.  Hadley,  the  de- 
partment seemed  to  become  interested  in 
the  libraries  in  the  prisons,  and  friendly 
to  suggestions  for  improving  them,  but 
the  officials  considered  that  proper  li- 
brary facilities  were  dependent  upon  the 
provision  by  Congress  of  a  system  of  edu- 
cation for  the  prisoners.  However,  the 
department  already  had  the  authority  to 
appropriate  money  from  its  own  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  books  for  the  prison  libra- 
ries. In  his  report,  Mr.  Hadley  recom- 
mended that  a  bill  be  introduced  in  the 
next  Congress  for  an  annual  appropria- 
tion for  books  and  their  care  in  peniten- 
tiary libraries. 

In  1911  catalogs  of  the  libraries  in  the 
penitentiaries  at  Atlanta  and  at  McNeil 
Island  were  prepared  by  the  prison  libra- 
rians and  printed.  After  these  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  Justice,  it 
seems  to  have  been  decided  to  adopt  a 
definite  policy  for  the  annual  expenditure 
of  money  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 
one  of  these  libraries,  that  at  McNeil  Is- 
land. This  decision  was  probably  has- 
tened by  the  disclosures  the  cataloges 
made  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  books  al- 
ready in  the  libraries.  It  is  evident  that 
fiction  constitutes  almost  the  whole  of  the 
collections.  At  any  rate  in  January  the 
attorney  general  wrote  the  secretary  of 
the  American  Library  Association  that  the 
department  would  spend  |100  annually  for 
the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library  at 
McNeil  Island,  and  requested  that  a  list 
of  books  be  prepared,  none  of  the  books 
to  be  fiction,  but  chiefly  history,  biog- 
raphy and  science.  Mr.  Utley  asked  the 
present  chairman  of  your  committee  to 
prepare  the  list  since  the  Tacoma  library 
is  the  nearest  to  McNeil  Island  and  the 
present  chairman  was  somewhat  ac- 
quainted with  the  conditions  and  needs 
there.  A  list  of  500  titles,  with  a  first 
choice  of  books  to  cost  $100.00  was  con- 
sidered, but  the  list  was  reduced  to  175 
titles,  since  it  was  deemed  best  to  pro- 
vide only  for  purchase  for  two  years. 
Since  the  library  already  contained  con- 
siderable fiction  and  the  public  libraries 
of  both   Seattle   and   Tacoma   frequently 


send  the  prison  selected  books  from  their 
discards,  it  was  fortunate  that  the  de- 
partment wished  no  fiction  on  the  list 

We  have  learned  from  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  the  last  few  days  that  simi- 
lar purchases  were  not  contemplated  for 
the  much  larger  prisons  at  Atlanta  and 
Leavenworth.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
secure  the  introduction  of  a  bill  in  Con- 
gress providing  for  an  annual  appropria- 
tion for  books  and  their  care  in  the  pen- 
itentiary libraries,  since  it  was  already 
so  late  in  the  present  session;  since  the 
new  interest  of  the  department  under  the 
present  law  appeared  promising;  and 
since  it  seemed  desirable  first  to  secure 
the  discussion  and  codperation  of  the 
American  Prison  Association  and  other 
societies  interested  in  prison  administra- 
tion and  reform.  It  was  hoped  that  a 
member  of  this  committee  could  present 
the  subject  of  libraries  in  the  federal  pris- 
ons at  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  in  Cleveland 
during  the  present  month,  but  it  was  not 
possible  to  carry  out  the  plan.  The 
American  Prison  Association  has  for- 
mally invited  a  member  of  the  committee 
to  discuss  the  same  subject  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  association  at  Baltimore  in 
November,  and  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
the  invitation  be  accepted.  It  should  be 
possible  to  interest  and  secure  the  power- 
ful backing  of  the  American  Prison  Asso- 
ciation in  securing  the  passage  of  any 
contemplated  legislation  looking  to  the 
improvement  of  prison  libraries. 

The  warden  of  the  prison  at  McNeil  Is- 
land secures  some  fifty  magazines  as  gifts 
by  merely  begging  them  from  the  publish- 
ers! At  both  Atlanta  and  Leavenworth, 
the  only  new  magazines  the  prisoners  see 
are  those  which  they  subscribe  for  them- 
selves or  which  are  sent  by  their  friends. 

In  the  Atlanta  prison,  a  regular  school 
i»  conducted,  and  whatever  books  are  pur- 
chased from  the  general  funds  are  school 
books.  A  school  should  be  established  at 
McNeil  Island.  At  present  there  are  no 
facilities  for  such  work  there  but  with  the 
example  of  the  one  at  Atlanta,  it  should 
be  possible  to  urge  effectively   that  the 
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department  establish  a  school  at  McNeil 
Island. 

In  the  coming  year  the  commendable 
start  which  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  made  in  purchasing  books  for  the 
prison  at  McNeil  Island,  should  open  the 
way  for  successful  efforts  in  persuading 
the  department  to  undertake  much  more 
liberal  purchases  of  books  for  the  libra- 
ries of  the  much  larger  prisons  at  Atlanta 
and  at  Leavenworth. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  a  vig- 
orous presentation  of  the  needs  of  the 
prison  libraries  be  made  to  the  depart- 
ment by  someone  in  person,  backed  by 
all  the  influence  obtainable.  It  is  also 
urged  that  a  list  of  fiction  suitable  for 
prison  libraries  be  codperatively  made 
with  the  utmost  care.  The  needs  of  the 
prisoner  in  his  reading  for  recreation  are 
very  special,  and  many  books  entirely 
suitable  for  the  open  shelf  room  of  a  pub- 
lic library  should  be  ruthlessly  excluded 
from  the  prison.  Expert  knowledge  of  the 
psychology  of  the  prisoner  should  in  some 
way  be  obtained  in  preparing  a  list  of 
fiction  for  reading  in  prison.  It  is  bet- 
ter that  the  prisoner  read  not  at  all  than 
that  he  should  be  given  many  of  the  books 
eminently  fit  for  one  in  the  normal  con- 
ditions and  relations  of  life. 

FRANKUN  F.  HOPPER,  Chairman. 

Mrs.  Sneed  supplemented  Mr.  Hopper's 
report  with  a  report  of  conditions  in  the 
federal  prison  at  Atlanta  and  of  confer- 
ences which  she  had  had  with  officials 
from  Washington.  It  was  her  opinion, 
based  on  advice  from  the  prison  authori- 
ties that  the  only  way  to  accomplish  any- 
thing is  for  some  one  to  go  to  Washing- 
ton, put  the  case  plainly  before  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  ask  that  an  ap- 
propriation be  made  for  libraries  in  the 
federal  prisons.  Mr.  Dudgeon  moved  that 
Mrs.  Sneed,  Dr.  Owen  and  Mr.  Hopper  act 
as  a  committee  representing  the  League 
with  full  power  to  act,  and  that  the  League 
pledge  Itself  to  hearty  codperation.  Car- 
ried. Miss  Tyler  moved  that  the  secre- 
tary of  the  League  send  a  communication 
to  the  Council  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  stating  the 


progress  of  the  committee  and  asking  for 
its  codperation.  On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Dudgeon,  150.00  was  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  committee  to  carry  on  its 
work. 

The  report  of  the  publications  committee 
was  then  presented  by  the  chairman,  Mr. 
M.  S.  Dudgeon.  At  his  suggestion  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  committee  were 
voted  on  as  they  were  read. 

The  League  adopted  the  first,  second 
and  third  recommendation  of  the  commit- 
tee; took  no  action  on  the  fifth,  and 
adopted  the  sixth.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  then  accepted. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PUBLICATIONS 
COMMITTEE 

Your  committee  respectfully  reports  the 
following: 

1.  A  very  definite  demand  has  been 
presented  to  the  committee  from  the  va- 
rious commissions  calling  for  the  publica- 
tion of  a  buying  list  of  about  one  thousand 
titles  for  use  by  small  libraries.  The 
committee  has  Investigated  the  matter  and 
is  glad  to  report  that  Miss  Zaidee  Brown's 
list  has  been  revised  and  brought  up  to 
date  by  Miss  Webster  of  New  York,  and 
that  this  will  admirably  meet  the  demand. 
After  going  over  the  matter  with  Mr. 
Utiey,  it  appeared  that  no  advantage  would 
result  should  this  committee  handle  this 
publication.  The  committee  recommends 
that  the  separate  commissions  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  New  York  state  library. 
The  committee  is  informed  that  the  com- 
missions will  be  circularized  by  the  New 
York  authorities  for  this  purpose.  The 
price  is  exceedingly  reasonable,  probably 
not  exceeding  two  cents  each  in  large 
quantities.  It  seems  likely  that  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  so  that  each  commis- 
sion can  stamp  or  print  upon  the  title 
page  such  matter  as  it  sees  fit. 

We  understand  that  copy  of  the  list 
is  now  ready  for  the  printer.  When 
printed  this  list  will  also  contain  a  maga- 
zine list 

2.  It  was  suggested  by  the  president 
of  the  League  that  the  committee  collect 
and  print  short  paragraphs  suitable  tor 
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publication  in  newspapers  during  local 
campaigns  for  a  library.  The  committee 
recommends  that  this  be  undertaken  by 
one  of  the  commissions  as  a  subHSommit- 
tee,  rather  than  by  the  publications  com- 
mittee. 

3.  Mr.  Gillis  of  California,  has  sug- 
gested that  each  commission  prepare  a  list 
of  the  best  material  available  treating  of 
the  history  of  its  state.  This  seems  to 
the  committee  the  function  of  the  state  li- 
brary rather  than  the  commission  and  it 
recommends  that  this  request  be  referred 
to  the  National  Association  of  State  Li- 
braries. 

4.  It  was  suggested  that  the  committee 
reprint  Moulton's  "Aids  to  Library  Work 
with  Foreigners."  This  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  the  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board, 
whi<A  has  arranged  for  its  publication. 

6.  The  committee  has  been  asked  also 
to  consider  the  publication  of  a  buying 
list  for  traveling  libraries,  to  be  followed 
by  a  periodical  supplement  probably  is- 
sued in  mimeograph  form.  The  question- 
naire submitted  to  the  commissions  indi- 
cates that  there  would  be  only  a  limited 
use  of  such  a  list,  many  commissions 
maintaining  that  present  aids  are  suffi- 
cient. The  commissions  exhibited  so 
little  interest  in  the  matter  that  this  ques- 
tion is  submitted  to  the  League  without 
recommendation. 

6.  The  loss  resulting  from  the  suscep- 
tibility of  the  trustee  or  librarian  of  many 
of  the  smaller  libraries,  to  the  subtle  wiles 
of  the  eloquent  book-agent,  calls  for  some 
authoritative  pronouncement  upon  the 
value,  or  lack  of  value,  of  subscription 
books.  To  make  such  a  pronouncement 
seems  to  be  the  function  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
Publishing  Board.  The  committee  there- 
fore respectfully  recommends  that  such 
board  be  requested  to  make  proper  provi- 
sion for  such  pronouncement 

Respectfully   submitted, 

M.  S.  DUDGEON,  Chairman, 
ZAIDEB  BROWN, 
MARY  B.  DOWNEY. 

In  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the 


committee  on  uniform  financial  reports 
for  library  commissions,  the  following  re- 
port was  read  by  the  secretary: 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  UNIFORM 
FINANCIAL  REPORTS 

The  difficulties  confronting  the  compiler 
of  statistics  of  expenditures  of  library 
commissions  or  library  extension  depart- 
ments are  obvious,  owing  (1)  to  variations 
in  organization  and  scope  of  work  in  dif- 
ferent states,  (2)  to  variations  in  account- 
ing systems  which  must  conform  to  the 
state  accounting  system,  and  (8)  to  vari- 
ations in  methods  of  appropriations.  For 
example,  in  some  states  definite  appropria- 
tions are  made  for  certain  departments  of 
work,  in  others  certain  expenses  such  as 
printing,  binding  and  office  supplies  are 
paid  from  the  general  state  fund  for  all 
departments.  In  view  of  these  facts,  many 
commissions  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  uni- 
form accounting  system  which  will  meet 
the  needs  of  every  state  is  impracticable. 

Your  committee  collected  the  financial 
reports  of  each  library  commission,  or 
other  state  department  doing  library  ex- 
tension work  and  made  a  careful  compari- 
son of  the  items  included. 

It  was  found  that  these  items  could 
practically  all  be  grouped  under  a  few 
general  headings,  as  given  in  Table  I.  It 
was  further  suggested  that  another  sum- 
mary giving  approximate  totals  for  vari- 
ous departments  be  added,  as  outlined  in 
Table  IL 

The  committee  therefore  submits  this 
summary  of  expenses,  as  a  tentative  form, 
to  be  used  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
League  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

The  work  of  the  committee  has  shown 
that  such  a  summary  can  readily  be  made 
from  the  financial  reports  of  the  several 
commissions  as  they  are  now  published 
and  it  is  believed  that  this  table  would  be 
a  useful  addition  to  the  yearbook. 

The  outline  here  presented  is  not  re- 
garded as  final,  but  is  submitted  for  your 
discussion  and  amendment 

CLARA  F.  BALDWIN,  Chairman. 
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TABLE  I. 
Summary  of  Expenditures 
Books  and  binding 
Direct  aid 

Pamphlets  for  distribution 
Express,  freight  and  cartage 
Office  supplies  and  furniture 
Periodical  clearing  house 
Periodical    subscriptions    and    member- 
ships 
Postage 
Printing 
Salaries 

State  institutions 
Summer  school 
Traveling  expenses 
Traveling  library  boxes 
Miscellaneous 
Total 

TABLE   II 
Summary  of  Expenses  by  Departments 
Field  work 
Instruction 
Traveling  library 
Direct  aid 

Legislative  reference 
School  library  work  (for  Oregon) 
Educational  reference  (for  N.  Dakota) 

The  report  was  accepted. 

The  secretary  then  presented  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  what  the  League  Tear- 
book  should  contain. 

LEAGUE   OF   LIBRARY   COMMISSIONS' 

YEARBOOK 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the 
president  of  the  League,  the  secretary  has 
made  the  following  outline  of  the  matter 
which  should  be  included  in  the  Yearbook 
to  be  published  this  coming  autumn: 

List  of  members  of  the  League. 

Officers. 

Committees. 

Constitution. 


Report  by  states,  giving  under  each  the 
names  of  the  executive  staff,  a  list  of  the 
publications  in  print,  and  new  legislation 
pertaining  to  library  extension,  any  dis- 
tinctly new  phase  of  work  taken  up,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  new  commission  a  full 
account  of  its  form  of  organisation  and 
scope  of  activities. 

Traveling  libraries:  Number  of  vol- 
umes in  fixed  groups;  number  of  volumes 
on  open  shelves;   loans. 

Number  of  requests  in  answer  to  which 
books  have  been  sent;  number  of  volumes 
sent  out 

Requests  classified  as  follows:  Groups 
of  taxpayers,  public  libraries,  schools,  in- 
stitutions, study  clubs,  individuals,  other 
organizations. 

Summary  of  public  library  conditions  by 
states:  Population,  number  of  towns  of 
over  2,000;  number  of  libraries  supported 
by  tax;  number  of  libraries  supported  by 
associations;  number  of  subscription  libra- 
ries; number  of  library  buildings;  num- 
ber of  trained  librarians. 

Financial  report  according  to  the  recom' 
mendations  of  Miss  Baldwin's  report. 

The  report  was  accepted. 

The  nominating  committee  then  pre- 
sented the  following  names  as  officers 
of  the  League  for  the  ensuing  year: 

For  president,  Mr.  C.  H.  Milam,  Indi- 
ana; for  first  vice-president.  Miss  Elisa- 
beth B.  Wales,  Missouri;  for  seoond  vice- 
president,  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Owen,  Alabama; 
for  secretary-treasurer.  Miss  Zaidee 
Brown,  Massachusetts;  publications  com- 
mittee: M.  S.  Dudgeon,  Wisconsin,  ehai^ 
man;  Miss  Fannie  C.  Rawson,  Kentucky! 
Miss  Caroline  F.  Webster,  New  York. 

It  was  voted  to  instruct  the  secretary  to 
cast  the  ballot  for  these  officers. 

The  meeting  adjourned. 
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Fourth  Annual  Meeting,  Ottawa,  Canada,  Jtinc  26— July  2,  I9J2 


FIRST  (GENERAL)  SESSION 
( Thursday.  June  27,  2:30  p.  m.) 
In  the  absence  of  the  president,  the  vice- 
president,  Herbert  O.  Brigham,  state  libra- 
rian of  Rhode  Island,  called  the  meeting  to 
order  in  the  ball  room  of  the  Chateau 
Laurier. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT:  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  we  will  open  the  session  this 
afternoon  with  the  consideration  of  a  gen- 
eral topic,  which  will  be  Uken  part  in  by 
Mr.  Dudgeon  and  by  other  speakers  who 
will  discuss  Mr.  Dudgeon's  paper.  It  so 
happens  that  this  year  we  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  the  article  reprinted 
beforehand  in  the  publication  of  the 
Special  Libraries  Association,  so  that 
doubtless  many  of  you  are  already  familiar 
with  the  paper. 

I  am  going  to  appoint  on  the  nominating 
committee  Messrs.  George  W.  Lee  of  Bos- 
ton, John  A.  Lapp  of  Indianapolis,  and 
Miss  E.  V.  Dobbins  of  New  York  City. 

We  are  very  fortunate  in  having  with  us 
to  take  the  main  paper  for  this  opening 
session  a  man  who  has  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  special  library  work  for  some 
time  in  the  west,  one  who  is  very  familiar 
with  the  development  of  the  '^Wisconsin 
idea"  of  legislative  reference  work,  and 
closely  associated  with  Dr.  McCarthy  in 
developing  that  idea. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to 
you  Mr.  M.  S.  Dudgeon,  secretary  of  the 
Wisconsin  library  commission,  who  will 
talk  upon  the  subject  of  "The  plan,  scope 
and  results  of  special  libraries." 

Mr.  DUDGEON:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen—There  are  those  who 
maintain  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
special  library  in  a  class  of  its  own,  but 
that  what  we  call  a  special  library  is 
simply  a  general  reference  library  which 
by  the  needs  of  its  patrons  has  become 
somewhat  specialized  in  its  methods  and 


in   its   equipment.     On   the   other  hand, 
there  are  those  who  maintain  that  a  special 
library  has  so  distincUy  a  different  func- 
Uon  and  purpose,  that  its  scope  is  so  dif- 
ferent, that  its  equipment  is  so  different, 
and  that  the  equipment,  the  qualities  and 
the  characteristics  of  those  who  man  the 
library  are  so  different,  as  to  entitle  such 
an  institution  to  an  entirely  different  clas- 
sificaUon;  that  it  is  not  a  general  reference 
library,  but  a  special  library,  something 
entirely  different.    It  seems  to  me  to  be 
more  or  less  a  distinction  witnout  a  dif- 
ference, more  or  less  a  play  upon  words. 
I  have,  at  the  request  of  the  Program  Com- 
mittee, written  down  what  seemed  to  me 
the  perfectly  obvious  things  that  might  be 
said  about  the  scope  and  purposes  of  the 
special  library.     You  have  the  paper  be- 
fore you  as  printed  in  "Special  Libraries," 
and  will  probably  be  fortunate  enough  to 
escape  some  detail,  as  I  will  try  to  shorten 
this  somewhat  in  the  reading.* 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT:  I  think  we  all 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  just  what  a 
special  library  means,  and  I  think  we 
should  all  notice  especially  the  allusion 
that  Mr.  Dudgeon  made  to  the  reference 
library  as  compared  to  the  public  library, 
in  the  definition  of  the  use  of  the  book. 

I  think  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  a 
special  librarian  one  can  find  is  in  our 
absent  president.  Dr.  Whitten  is  doubtless 
one  of  the  best  authorities  to-day  on  public 
utilities,  and  he  has  this  month  gone  to 
London,  where  he  is  spending  the  summer 
investigating  public  utilities  for  the  Na- 
tional Civic  Federation.  That,  I  think, 
accounts  for  his  absence,  and  we  regret 
very  much  that  he  is  not  here. 

I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Josephson  of  the 
John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago,  to  lead  the 
discussion. 
A.  G.  S.  JOSEPHSON:  I  am  afraid  that 

•Mr.  Diidjfeon's  paper  appeared  in  full  in  "Special 
Libraries,"  June,  1912,  pp.  129-1  St. 
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you  will  not  find  my  paper  what  you  ex- 
pected it  to  be,  a  discussion  of  Mr.  Dud- 
geon's paper.  When  Mr.  Lapp  wrote  me 
some  time  ago  to  ask  if  I  would  not  dis- 
cuss the  question,  I  began  to  try  to  make 
up  my  own  mind  as  to  what  a  special  li- 
brary was.  I  had  made  my  mental  notes  on 
that  subject,  and  when  Mr.  Dudgeon's  paper 
came  and  I  read  it  and  undertook  to  dis- 
cuss it,  it  happened  that  my  own  ideas 
came  first* 

The  VICE-PRESIDEJNT:  I  am  going  to 
ask  Mr.  W.  P.  Cutter,  librarian  of  the  En- 
gineering Societies  of  New  York  City,  to 
contribute  either  by  a  paper  or  an  oral 
discussion  of  Mr.  Dudgeon's  address. 

Mr.  CUTTER:  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
anything  to  ofFer  as  a  contribution  to  the 
discussion  of  Mr.  Dudgeon's  very  interesting 
paper  and  Mr.  Josephson's  very  interesting 
discussion  of  it  I  might,  perhaps,  with  my 
usual  liking  to  express  things  briefly,  say 
that  I  consider  a  special  library  as  one  that 
serves  people  who  are  doing  things,  and  a 
reference  library  one  which  serves  people 
who  are  thinking  things.  The  former  are 
not  thinking  about  doing  things,  they  are  al- 
ready doing  them.  I  think  that  applies  also 
to  people  who  are  serving  as  legislators,  who 
are  making  laws;  to  sociologists,  who  are 
making  attempts  to  handle  crime  and  other 
sociological  questions.  I  believe  that  the 
development  now  in  the  public  library 
world  is  in  the  direction  of  service  to  the 
public.  For  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years 
now  we  have  been  talking  about,  first, 
books,  and  then  about  places  for  storing 
books,  buildings  to  put  them  in,  methods 
of  cataloging  them,  charging  them,  of 
making  picture  bulletins  for  children  and 
all  that,  and  we  have  finally  arrived  at  a 
discussion  of  the  methods  of  serving  the 
people  who  are  really  doing  things.  It  has 
taken  about  twenty-five  years  to  arrive  at 
that  point,  and  I  think  we  are  reaching 
that  goal.  I  noticed,  although  I  was  not 
present  at  the  meeting  this  morning,  that 
in  two  reports  of  committees  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association,  an  instrument 
was  mentioned   which  has  been  used   in 

*lfr.  JosephMo's  discunion  will  appear  in  a  later 
iaroe  of  *'8pecial  Lfbntfiea." 


one  library,  at  least,  to  my  knowledge,  for 
the  reproduction  of  material  for  people 
who  are  doing  things,  a  reproduction  of 
printed  material,  manuscripts,  maps,  draw- 
ings, etc.  This  is  the  first  time  that  has 
come  up,  I  think,  in  a  report  in  the  Amer 
lean  Library  Association  on  the  reference 
side. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT:  I  hoped  that  Dr. 
McCarthy,  the  head  of  the  legislative  ref- 
erence department  of  the  Wisconsin  li- 
brary, and  Mr.  Galbreath,  former  state 
librarian  of  Ohio,  who  is  now  secretary  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Ohio, 
would  be  present  to-day.  In  their  absence 
the  discussion  is  now  open  to  the  members, 
and  I  hope  there  will  be  a  very  general 
and  free  discussion. 

JOHN  A.  LAPP:  I  have  not  very  mudi 
to  say  except  to  emphasize  one  or  two 
points  which  Mr.  Dudgeon  brought  out  in 
his  paper.  One  of  those  points  is  the  fact 
that  the  material  which  we  deal  with  in 
special  libraries  is  not  found  in  books.  In 
a  short  experience  of  only  four  years,  I 
think,  outside  of  those  references  to  legal 
works,  to  law  periodicals  and  law  books, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  do  one-tenth  of  my 
work  from  books  or  from  published  ma- 
terial. Most  of  the  work,  the  real  work, 
which  has  been  done  by  the  legislative 
reference  department  of  Indiana  has  been 
done  through  work  which  we  have  pre- 
pared, which  we  have  drawn  up  from  the 
general  material  scattered  here  and  there 
in  obscure  sources  and  from  letters  whidi 
we  had  written  to  experts  outside.  I  say 
scarcely  one-tenth,  and  I  do  not  know  bat 
perhaps  that  is  too  liberal.  One-tenth  of 
the  questions  we  have  been  able  to  an- 
swer from  published  material.  That  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  most  distinguishing 
point  about  the  special  library.  I  believe 
that  the  heads  of  the  industrial  librariei, 
the  manufacturing  libraries,  the  commer 
cial  libraries,  will  agree  with  me  on  that 
point. 

The  subject  of  the  training  of  special 
librarians  is  the  one  subject  here  upon 
which  there  seems  to  be,  thus  far,  a  divi- 
sion of  opinion.     I  have  always  believed 
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that  the  person  who  has  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject,  with  a  library  training, 
is  the  person  who  Is  best  qualified  to  do 
the  work  of  a  special  library.  I  think  that 
is  true  particularly  In  legislative  and  mu- 
nicipal reference  work;  but,  on  the  other 
hand.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  if  that 
person  did  not  have  a  pretty  good  knowl- 
edge of  library  work,  or  If  he  did  not  have 
a  pretty  efficient  librarian  with  him,  he 
would  make  a  sorry  failure,  as  Mr.  Dud- 
geon has  suggested.  At  the  same  time,  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  librarian  who  Is 
trained  as  a  librarian  merely,  who  loves 
books  and  so  on,  can  get  hold  of  the  real 
vital  part  of  the  work  in  a  way  that  the 
person  who  is  using  the  special  library 
demands.  On  the  whole  I  am  Inclined  to 
believe  that  the  best  working  arrangement 
is  to  have  a  man  in  the  library  who  has  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  and  a  per- 
son who  knows  something  about  library 
work  and  library  training,  and  then  to 
have  him  supplemented  by  some  one  who 
knows  the  library  side  of  It,  with  a  bare 
knowledge  of  the  other  subjects,  and, 
working  together,  they  can  bring  about  a 
very  efficient  special  library  service.  That 
is  the  ideal  of  a  special  library  combina- 
tion. I  think  it  has  worked  out  in  most 
cases.  But,  again,  speaking  from  personal 
knowledge,  I  do  not  think  that  I  could  ever 
do  very  much  in  legislative  reference  work 
if  I  were  a  librarian  without  the  other 
training.  Whatever  I  had  of  librarian 
training,  through  the  school,  when  I  went 
into  the  work,  might  be  placed  in  very 
small  compass — I  haven't  told  this  before 
but  I  will  confess  now  that  when  I  began  I 
knew  very  little  about  librarianshlp.  If  my 
assistants  knew  that  at  the  time,  at  any 
rate,  I  have  never  told  it  before,  but  I  have 
learned  something  about  it  since  that  time. 
But  I  think  I  could  have  made  a  better  suc- 
cess of  librarianshlp  if  I  had  had  more 
library  training.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do 
not  believe  I  could  have  gotten  along  If  I 
had  not  had  the  other  side  of  the  subject 
more  largely.  So  I  agree  with  Mr.  Dud- 
geon on  most  points  as  to  that  question; 
bnt  I  would  suggest  that  the  person  who 


is  in  charge,  if  he  is  not  fairly  well 
grounded  in  librarian  skill  and  librarian 
art,  should  have  some  one  with  him  who 
would  keep  him  ofF  the  rocks,  because  he 
will  go  on  the  rocks  If  he  does  not  have 
some  one  to  guide  him. 

The  special  library  meets  a  very  special 
need.  That  has  been  pointed  out  many 
times.  We  deal  with  material  that  is  not 
in  print.  We  manufacture  it  Many  times 
we  must  color  it  with  our  own  opinions. 
Some  people  say  that  in  public  affairs,  in 
municipal  and  legislative  reference  work, 
we  should  not  allow  our  own  personality 
or  our  judgment  to  enter  into  the  work. 
I  should  like  to  find  a  librarian  who  Is 
able  to  keep  from  doing  that.  If  I  have 
knowledge  which  to  me  seems  certain,  if 
I  know  a  certain  fact  and  have  the  informa- 
tion right  at  hand,  I  cannot  refrain  from  tell- 
ing the  person  who  ought  to  know  that  fact; 
I  cannot  refrain  from  telling  him  that  a  cer- 
tain thing  is  right,  or  a  certain  thing  is 
wrong.  While  we  must  all  do  It  diplomatic- 
ally, it  is  out  of  the  question,  I  believe,  for  a 
man  to  be  efficient  as  a  special  librarian, 
even  In  dealing  with  the  public  afCairs  in  li- 
braries, to  avoid  giving  his  own  opinions  on 
subjects.  What  is  the  use  of  his  getting  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject  if  he  cannot 
really  use  it?  But  he  should  use  it  very 
discreetly. 

The  special  library  was  very  well  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Cutter  when  he  said  it  was 
a  library  for  those  who  do  things,  while 
the  reference  library  is  for  those  people 
who  think  of  things.  This  is  the  age  of 
efficiency.  I  believe  that  the  librarian  is 
the  efficiency  engineer,  or  ought  to  be 
the  efficiency  engineer,  of  the  educational 
world.  I  think  the  general  reference  libra- 
rian ought  to  be  that,  and  I  think  the 
librarian  of  the  special  library,  particu- 
larly of  the  manufacturing  and  industrial 
library,  can  be  to  a  large  degree  the  effi- 
ciency expert  of  such  a  concern. 

GUY  E.  MARION:  I  think  the  people 
who  are  present  here  would  take  a  good 
deal  of  satisfaction  in  knowing  who  the 
people  are  that  are  actually  and  most 
vitally  interested  In  special  library  work, 
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and  I  have  analyzed  an  up-to-date  mem- 
bership list  which  I  hold  here  in  my  hand, 
of  which  I  should  be  glad  to  show  copies 
to  any  who  may  be  interested.  We  have 
now  grown  to  a  gn'oup  of  224  people  who 
are  interested.  That  is  a  growth,  roughly, 
of  twenty-five  per  cent  since  our  last  meet- 
ing in  New  York  City.  There  are  four  in- 
surance libraries  in  the  country.  There 
are  nineteen  people  who  are  interested  in 
public « utilities.  There  are  five  financial 
libraries.  There  are  among  the  com- 
mercial, technical  and  scientific  libraries 
(many  if  which  are  in  manufacturing  con- 
cerns), forty-eight.  Among  the  public 
affairs  libraries,  which  cover  the  legisla- 
tive reference  departments  of  state  li- 
braries as  well,  there  are  something  like 
thirty-six.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  public  libraries  have  themselves  been 
sufficiently  ijiterested  to  know  what  we  are 
doing,  so  that  forty-five  of  them  have  be- 
come members  of  this  association,  to  be 
iu  touch,  I  presume,  with  what  we  are  aim- 
ing for.  There  are  twenty-nine  colleges 
and  universities  interested;  and  of  miscel- 
laneous people  whom  we  can  hardly  clas- 
sify, not  knowing  where  they  belong,  there 
are  thirty-eight  In  this  connection  I 
think  it  is  worth  while  to  say  to  you,  many 
of  you  who  frequently  change  about  the 
country,  or  are  looking  for  advancement, 
that  it  would  not  be  amiss  for  you  to  fill 
out  one  of  the  little  blanks  showing  your 
qualifications,  the  things  in  which  you  are 
interested.  At  the  present  moment  I  know 
of  the  largest  automobile  concern  in  this 
country,  the  automobile  trust,  which  is 
looking  for  an  active,  wide-awake  librarian, 
probably  a  man.  Those  opportunities  are 
coming  to  the  attention  of  your  secretary 
quite  frequently,  and  we  shall  always  be 
glad  to  have  you  keep  in  touch  with  us  by 
filling  out  one  of  these  little  blanks.  We 
may  be  able  to  readjust  you. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT:  The  Secretary 
has  an  announcement  to  make  in  regard  to 
city  planning. 

Mr.  MARION:  I  think  it  would  not  be 
amiss  for  me  to  speak  of  three  or  four  of 
our  bibliographies.     There  has  been  one 


list  published  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Meyer  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  called 
"Selected  list  of  references  on  the  short 
ballot,"  which  is  easily  obtainable  at  our 
headquarters;  also  a  list  of  references  on 
street  railway  service  by  Robert  H.  Whit- 
ten,  our  president.  There  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Dana,  "The  social  questions  of  to-day," 
which  is  a  very  useful  compilation  of  sub- 
jects, and  institutions  and  people  interested 
in  social  questions.  Then,  in  addition,  our 
May  number  of  "Special  Libraries"  has  pub- 
lished probably  the  most  remarkable  col- 
lection of  city  planning  items  that  has 
ever  been  gathered  together.  It  was  done 
co-operatively  between  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  the  Department  of  landscape 
architecture  of  Harvard  university.  (Here 
the  Secretary  read  a  notice  of  a  later 
complete  bibliography  of  City  planning 
which  will  be  published  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  in  which  a  new  complete  clas- 
sification scheme  for  the  arrangement  of 
all  the  articles  will  be  used.) 

I  think  that  the  classification  alone  will 
be  exceedingly  useful  to  you  who  ulti- 
mately, with  the  growth  of  American 
cities  and  their  rapid  development,  are 
going  to  be  forced  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  subject  of  their  re-arrangement.  This 
is  going  to  become  more  and  more  a  vital 
problem,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  future 
here  in  America  than  it  ever  has  been  in 
the  past;  and  when  the  final  list  is  pub- 
lished it  will  consider  not  only  American 
experience,  but  also  European,  appertain- 
ing to  that  subject. 

GEORGE  W.  LEE:  I  should  think  this 
might  be  a  good  chance  for  people  to  ex- 
press themselves  as  to  the  need  of  biblio- 
graphical matter  to  go  into  "Special 
libraries,"  as  members  who  receive  "Spe- 
cial Libraries,"  whether  they,  think  the 
trend  of  articles  is  about  right  and  to 
make  suggestions.  Possibly  it  mis^t  be 
some  guide  to  the  editorial  committee  to 
know  whether  the  material  they  are  pat- 
ting in  is  about  right,  or  whether  there 
are  certain  things  that  might  with  ad- 
vantage be  inserted.  Then  the  question 
comes,  are  you  helping,  yourself,  to  make 
up  these  bibliographies? 
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The  VIC&PRESIDENT:  Perhaps  Mr. 
Lapp  can  speak  of  the  various  ways  in 
which  we  made  the  bibliographies,  work- 
ing with  the  Library  of  Congress  methods 
and  various  others. 

Mr.  LAPP:  That  question  might  prop- 
erly come  up  later,  but  I  Just  mention  at 
this  time  that  we  should  be  thinking  about 
it,  and  report  at  a  later  session  of  this 
organization,  this  week.  The  matter  is 
very  important  to  us,  because  we  have 
some  difficulty  in  selecting.  We  have 
some  difficulty  in  knowing  Just  what  the 
members  of  the  association  dosire  most, 
and  at  the  present  time  we  have  a  work- 
ing arrangement  with  a  number  of  people 
who  are  supplying  things  regularly.  We 
should  be  glad  to  enter  into  arrangements 
with  others  if  the  demand  seems  to  be 
great  Just  now  we  have  an  arrangement 
with  the  Public  Utilities  Committee, 
which  supplies  every  two  or  three 
months  a  summary  of  the  best  public 
utility  references  of  the  period  before. 
We  also  have  an  arrangement  with  the 
Library  of  Congress,  through  Mr.  Meyer, 
by  which  we  receive  a  bibliography  for 
every  issue,  a  short  bibliography  on  some 
obscure  subject,  some  subject  that  is  not 
covered  in  any  systematic  bibliography, 
or  not  covered  adequately;  and  the  desire 
is  to  get  questions  which  would  be  of  the 
widest  interest  and  at  the  same  time  not 
conflict  with  something  that  has  already 
been  published,  because  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  the  Special  Libraries  Association 
is  to  do  those  things  which  nobody  else 
does.  If  we  find  that  we  are  doing  some- 
thing now  which  somebody  else  can  do 
better,  we  should  be  very  glad  to  transfer 
it  to  them,  and  merely  undertake  those 
things  which  nobody  else  does.  We  have 
an  arrangement  also  by  which  we  are 
going  to  receive  some  of  the  best  refer- 
ences to  material  on  city  documents, 
beginning  with  the  next  issue.  That  I 
think  will  add  very  materially  to  the  value 
of  the  publication,  because  city  documents, 
as  yon  know,  are  now  almost  inaccessible 
for  the  reason  that  no  one  knows  that  they 
are  published  until  they  are  perhaps  out 
of  print,  and  they  cannot  be  obtained. 


I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
asking  all  our  friends  to  contribute  when- 
ever they  know  of  anything  that  is  done  or 
that  has  happened  regarding  a  bibliography 
or  in  the  way  of  a  special  locality  that  you 
think  should  be  mentioned,  that  you  send 
a  note  to  the  editors,  or  send  us  a  copy  of 
the  publication  itself.  This  is  purely  a 
co-operative  enterprise,  and  it  is  by  co- 
operation that  we  get  the  real  value  of  the 
work.  The  hope  is-  to  cover  the  whole 
country,  so  that  if  a  man  is  working  on  a 
subject  in  Boston  some  one  in  San  Fran- 
cisco can  learn  about  it,  and,  if  he  is 
thinking  of  doing  the  same  thing,  have  him 
co-operate  and  perhaps  get  that  thing  done 
better;  and  any  information  which  can  be 
given  which  will  fa9ilitate  that  plan  will  be 
of  very  great  value  to  the  association  and 
be  a  very  great  help  to  the  editors. 

Mr.  CUTTER:  The  first  statement  Mr. 
Marion  made,  about  obtaining  assistants 
for  the  people  who  need  them,  is,  I  think, 
the  most  searching  question  in  connection 
with  special  libraries.  It  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  wise  for  this  association  to  com- 
municate with  graduating  classes  of  some 
of  our  universities  and  suggest  to  the  mem- 
bers of  those  classes  well  enough  in  ad- 
vance that  the  library  profession  is  a 
desirable  thing  for  young  men  to  enter.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  wise  thing  for 
this  association  to  take  that  up,  and  tell 
them  the  reasons  why,  and  the  demand  for 
assistants.  At  the  present  time  I  have 
knowledge  of  several  positions,  but  the 
specification  is  made  that  men  are  desired, 
as  most  of  our  business  men  are  so  ignor- 
ant that  they  do  not  know  how  efficient 
women  are. 

I  would  say  in  regard  to  what  Mr.  Lapp 
mentioned,  that  I  have  some  250  bibliogra^ 
phies  on  engineering  subjects,  some  of 
them  too  special,  but  some  of  them  would, 
I  think,  be  of  general  interest,  and  I  will 
take  the  opportunity  of  sending  him  a  list 
of  these. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT:  It  might  be  of 
interest  to  note  what  has  already  been 
printed  in  connection  with  the  Library  of 
Congress,  to  show  the  character  of  the 
publications    received    from    that    source. 
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You  will  recall,  for  instance,  a  bibliography 
on  the  drinking  habit,  the  short  ballot,  on 
anti-cigarette  ordinances  and  laws,  the 
open  shop,  public  utility  rates,  the  pardon- 
ing power,  compulsory  voting,  preferential 
voting,  and,  finally,  city  planning,  and, 
also,  I  might  say,  one  on  the  administra- 
tion of  charities  and  correction  boards,  a 
rather  technical  subject,  which  appeared 
in  the  April  number,  1911. 

(There  here  followed  a  discussion  led  by 
Mr.  C.  A.  George,  of  Elizabeth.  N.  J.,  in 
which  he  asked  for  information  as  to  the 
real  purpose  of  the  Special  Libraries  move- 
ment. Mr.  Josephson,  the  vice-president, 
and  Mr.  G.  W.  Lee,  of  Stone  &  Webster, 
Boston,  offered  replies  to  the  questions 
asked.) 

Mr.  DUDGEON:  My  connection  with 
this  association  was  due  to  this  concep- 
tion, that  in  my  business,  which  was  legis- 
lative work,  etc.,  I  conceived  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  in  books  that  ous^t  to  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  people  who 
were  doing  the  work,  and  I  was  glad  to 
join  an  association  whose  special  function 
seemed  to  be  to  help  one  another  devise 
ways  and  means  of  getting  book  knowledge 
into  the  hands  of  the  actual  workers. 
Now,  that  seems  to  me  to  be  somewhat  of 
a  distinct  proposition.  I  think  Mr.  Cutter's 
definition  justifies  our  existence.  We  are 
specialized  in  getting  knowledge  out  of 
books  and  out  of  the  experience  of  others 
into  the  hands  of  workers  rather  than  into 
the  hands  of  people  who  are  just  thinking 
about  working.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
quite  distinct  although  hard  to  distinguish. 

Miss  LINDHOLM:  I  believe  in  the 
effort  to  make  the  business  public  more 
appreciative  of  the  work  we  are  doing,  we 
should  write  more  articles  about  our  work 
and  our  libraries.  I  think  if  there  were 
articles  written  for  the  different  electrical, 
engineering,  automobile  and  manufacturing 
periodicals  it  would  help  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  CUTTER:  I  would  suggest,  Mr. 
President,  that  you  can  combine  all  those 
periodicals  the  lady  mentions  by  writing 
articles  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  That 
is  the  place  where  the  people  read  things. 


The  VICE-PRESIDENT:  The  editor  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  was  with  us  at  our 
September  meeting  and  gave  us  a  very  in- 
teresting description  of  his  own  part  of  the 
work  in  connection  with  the  business,  and 
the  information  bureau  established  by  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  I  sometimes  think 
we  fail  to  note  the  speed  with  which  that 
information  must  be  obtained,  either  in  the 
reference  department  or  the  newspaper. 
They  will  sometimes  employ  a  mere  me- 
chanical device  to  save  two  minutes  in  con- 
nection with  the  information  given. 

I  think  Miss  Lindholm's  suggestion  is  a 
very  good  one  and  possibly  can  be  worked 
out  by  getting  more  and  more  in  touch 
with  the  trade  periodicals.  Many  of  those 
trade  periodicals  are  not  taken  by  the  pub- 
lic libraries,  are  not  listed  in  any  indexes 
of  periodicals,  and  much  of  the  material 
afforded  there  is  of  unusual  value. 

Mr.  CUTTER:  I  would  suggest  that  we 
have  a  committee  on  publicity  for  the  asso- 
ciation. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT:  The  committee 
have  a  plan  to  advance  for  that  which  I 
think  they  will  bring  out  at  the  next  meet- 
ing. 

SECOND  (FIRST  JOINT)  SESSION 
(Friday,  June  28,  2:30  p.  m.) 

The  second  session  was  a  joint  session 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Libraries,  the  American 
Association  of  Law  Libraries  and  the 
Bibliographical  Society  of  America.  Mr. 
Greorge  S.  Godard,  acting  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Libraries,  called  the  meeting  to  order  and 
occupied  the  chair. 

Before  beginning  the  regular  program, 
Mr.  Beer,  librarian  of  the  Howard  Memo- 
rial library  at  New  Orleans,  called  atten- 
tion to  a  bibliography  of  French  fiction, 
which  he  had  come  across  during  his 
travels  in  ETurope  last  year.  He  said  in 
part:  "I  discovered  that  there  was  being 
published  at  Lisle  on  the  borders  of  Bel- 
gium by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  the  most 
honest,  the  bravest  review  of  fiction  that 
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exists  in  any  language.  He  does  not  fear 
to  mention  every  book  which  is  published. 
He  praises  those  which  are  good,  and  he 
scathes  with  the  most  bitter  sarcasm  and 
truthfulness  those  that  are  absolutely  bad. 
He  is  the  Abb6  Bellian.  If  a  young  lady 
goes  to  buy  a  book  she  is  asked  if  that 
particular  book  is  in  the  list  of  Abb6 
Oellian.  If  it  is  not  that  store  refuses  to 
supply  it  to  any  one  who  is  not  of  lawful 
age.  It  has  been  supplemented  by  a 
monthly  publication  which  is  very  reason- 
able in  price.  It  has  been  published  since 
1903."  He  urged  that  all  become  familiar 
with  this  book  in  order  that  the  supply  of 
French  books  generally  throughout  the 
United  States  in  our  libraries  may  be  much 
more  carefully  selected  and  be  more  repre- 
sentative of  the  great  French  fiction.  Dean 
Walton  of  the  McGill  University  law 
school,  Montreal,  prepared  a  paper  entitled 
"Legal  systems  of  Canada,  with  a  list  of 
statutes  and  other  legal  papers  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec."  This  paper  opened 
the  formal  program  and  was  read  by  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Gould.  This  paper  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  entitled  "Present  Status 
of  legal  bibliography"  by  Dean  Wlgmore  of 
the  Northwestern  University  law  school. 
This  was  read  by  Mr.  Edwin  M.  Borchard, 
law  librarian  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
in  connection  with  his  own  paper  on  "The 
bibliography  of  international  and  foreign 
law,  with  an  account  of  the  method  of 
building  up  the  collections  of  foreign  and 
international  law  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress." After  reading  Dean  Wigmore's 
paper  and  discussing  the  present  literature 
in  this  field  and  existing  bibliographies. 
Mr.  Borchard  called  attention  to  the  effect 
which  the  increase  in  foreign  travel  had 
had  upon  all  law  library  problems  in 
America,  bringing  in  as  it  had  the  wider 
international  relations  from  year  to  year. 
He  said  "There  are  three  points  of  view 
that  have  guided  us"  (in  the  formation  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  collection)  "the 
practicing  lawyer's  necessity  of  knowing 
foreign  law,  the  legislator's  necessity  for 
knowing  the  solution  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems,  the  scientific  object,  the 


students'  need  of  developing  the  science  of 
law."  He  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the 
methods  which  he  had  used  in  arriving  at 
the  best  selection  of  foreign  continental 
law  books.  Through  his  connection  as  in- 
temationl  law  expert  at  the  Hague  Fish- 
eries Arbitration  he  was  enabled  to  get 
first  hand  judgment  regarding  the  actual 
books  by  foreign  lawyers.  Further  in  the 
name  of  the  Government  by  correspond- 
ence he  approached  the  law  departments 
of  universities,  judges  of  Supreme  Courts, 
practicing  lawyers,  etc.,  of  other  countries. 
In  Latin  America  he  worked  through  the 
consuls  and  ministers  of  the  United  States 
to  get  such  information.  By  these  methods 
the  books  were  ordered  and  many  have 
now  arrived.  The  question  now  presents 
itself  as  to  how  to  make  available  this  new 
material.  This  is  being  done  by  the  pub- 
lication of  guides  to  the  foreign  law.  "The 
first  guide,  the  guide  of  the  law  of  Ger- 
many, appeared  about  a  month  and  a  half 
ago.  ...  It  undertakes  to  furnish  an 
introduction  to  the  German  system  as  a 
whole,  and  to  the  principal  leading  in- 
stitutions, as  parts  of  the  system  in  some 
detail,  mentioning  particularly  the  impor- 
tant literature  and  how  to  use  it,  what  the 
American  lawyer  in  terms  of  his  own  law 
may  expect  to  find  in  these  EiUropean 
books.  .  .  .  The  guide  of  the  law  of 
FYance  is  now  in  course  of  preparation, 
and  will  probably  appear  about  the  first  of 
next  year.  We  hope  then  to  continue  with 
Austria,  Spain  and  Italy,  which  we  con- 
sider the  important  countries.  Later  we 
may  publish  Belgium  and  Switzerland  in 
one  volume,  perhaps  including  Scandina- 
via, and  then  one  volume  for  the  law  of 
Latin  America.  If  we  do  not  get  to  the 
publication  of  guides  we  will  publish  the 
material  that  we  have  received,  editing  it 
with  perhaps  bibliographic  notes  of  such 
information  as  we  can  convey  in  order  to 
open  up  this  bibliographic  source  to  the 
general  investagator.  We  are 

getting  many  letters  every  week  in  Wash- 
ington from  lawyers  throughout  the  whole 
United  States,  asking  for  information  on 
foreign  law.     .     .     .     Comparative  law  is 
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a  field  which  Is  now  getting  great  Impetus, 
partly  through  the  work  of  deyeloplng 
legal  collections,  partly  through  the  neces- 
sities of  a  case.  We  are  no  longer  an  in- 
sular nation.  Growing  international  rela- 
tions are  making  necessary  some  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  law  and  the  desirability  of 
its  knowledge  to  legislators  is  admitted,  I 
think,  without  a  question." 

Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Klingelsmith,  librarian 
of  the  Biddle  law  library  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  followed  with  a  paper 
upon  "The  books  of  the  beginnings."  Prof. 
Archibald  McGoun  of  McGill  university 
next  presented  a  paper  entitled  "The  bibli- 
ography of  Canadian  law."  Dr.  O.  E.  Wire 
of  the  Worcester  county  law  library  of 
Massachusetts  opened  the  discussion. 
Speaking  of  the  ordinary  bar  library  for 
the  working  lawyer,  he  urged  that  there 
was  needed  an  extension  of  Mr.  Soule's 
Manual  referred  to  in  Dean  Wigmore's 
article.  He  advocated  also  a  much  shorter 
list  of  citations  than  that  employed  in 
Soule.  He  further  referred  to  the  need  of 
some  publication  on  Spanish  American 
bibliography,  which  would  cover  such 
things  as  the  number  of  Porto  Rican  re- 
ports in  a  given  series.  He  would  like  also 
some  publication  which  would  give  the 
various  codes  and  compilations  of  laws, 
both  official  and  unofficial,  in  advance  of 
"our  law  book  friend"  who  comes  along  to 
tell  us  about  it.  From  the  practical  stand- 
point he  said  that  books  on  foreign  laws 
were  so  much  more  useful  when  translated, 
that  in  the  average  law  library  the  same 
books  in  the  original  language  would  be 
rarely  used. 


THIRD  (SECOND   GENERAL)   SESSION 
(Monday,  July  1, 1912,  2:50  p.  m.) 

The  third  session  was  the  second  session 
for  discussion  of  problems  peculiar  to  the 
special  library  and  was  called  to  order  by 
Vice-President  Brigham. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT:  We  have  one 
paper  which  remains  from  our  first  session, 
and  I  am  going  to  call  for  that  paper  first. 


That  will  be  a  paper  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Homer, 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  bar,  on  "Tlie 
Boston  co-operative  information  burean." 
The  development  of  that  bureau  is  interest- 
ing and  is  the  first  attempt,  I  think,  in  this 
country  co-operatively  to  work  the  libraries 
by  exchange  of  publications,  and  I  think 
probably  you  can  be  supplied  on  applica- 
tion with  copies  of  their  bulletins  which 
some  of  us  have  here,  and  which  will  show 
you  the  extent  of  the  movement.  I  am  go- 
ing to  ask  Mr.  Marion  to  read  Mr.  Homer's 
paper.* 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT:  We  wUl  now 
proceed  to  the  regular  prognram  for  the 
day.  We  have  a  paper  by  Mr.  D.  N. 
HANDT.  The  topic  has  been  changed  by 
the  speaker  so  that  it  reads,  "The  library 
as  a  business  asset;  when  and  how?"  and 
I  introduce  now  Mr.  Handy  of  the  Insur- 
ance Library  Association  of  Boston. 

THE  LIBRARY  A8  A  BUSINESS  ASSET; 
WHEN  AND  HOW?** 

I  feel  that  this  subject  of  the  asset 
value  of  the  special  library  is  one  that 
is  bound  to  be  constantly  growing  in  in- 
terest, because,  of  course,  the  tendency  of 
business  is  to  scrutinize  carefully  the 
things  which  it  pays  money  for,  and  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  library  has  some 
asset  value,  naturally,  the  library  will  come 
in  for  the  first  cuts  in  the  budgets,  and, 
later  on,  a  complete  cutting  oft.  When  the 
subject  was  assigned  me  by  Mr.  Marlon 
he  put  the  subject  as  "The  library  as  a 
business  asset"  I  have  therefore  dis- 
cussed the  subject  from  that  standpoint, 
and  inasmuch  as  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
whole  thing  resolved  itself  into  a  few  very 
general  and  broad  prindples  I  have  not 
made  any  attempt  to  consider  details  at 
all,  but  have  assumed  one  or  two  things 
that  it  seemed  to  me  must  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  proposition  and  must 
decide  for  us  whether  the  library  is  to  find 

•This  wiU  be  published  in  fuU  in  the  Ubnrj  Jour- 
nal and  reprinted  in  Special  Ubrarie*. 

**  Abstract.  The  full  paper  will  appear  in  "Special 
Libraries." 
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a  place  among  commercial  assets  and  is  to 
receive  from  business  the  support  to  which 
as  an  asset  it  is  entitled. 

An  asset,  in  business,  is  a  debt-satisfying 
possession.  In  determining  business  sol- 
vency assets  are  set  over  against  liabilities, 
and  if  the  former  exceed  the  latter,  the 
business  is  said  to  be  solvent.  The  term 
assets  is  applied  technically  to  material 
possessions.  But  there  are  possessions 
other,  and  even  more  essential  than  ma- 
terial: these  are  the  moral,  out  of  which 
assets  grow.  At  the  foundation  of  every 
business  lie  courage,  competency,  integ- 
rity, preseverance.  These  cannot  be  com- 
puted or  averaged,  but  their  conmiercial 
value  is  everywhere  recognized. 

Wherefore,  let  us  at  the  outset  agree 
that  when  we  speak  of  the  library  as  a 
business-asset,  we  speak  not  of  its  value  as 
so  many  books  and  pamphlets,  but  of  its 
value  as  a  contributing  agency  to  those 
more  fundamental  possessions  to  which 
material  assets  owe  their  existence. 

What,  then;  has  the  library  contributed 
and  what  may  it  in  the  future  hope  to  con- 
tribute that  will  add  to  business  courage, 
integrity,  competency,  preseverance?  In  a 
word,  to  business  efficiency? 

The  answer  is  found  in  a  measure  in  our 
conception  of  a  library  and  its  function. 
Shall  we  then  describe  what  we  have  in 
mind  when  we  speak  of  the  library  that  may 
become  a  business  asset? 

It  certainly  is  not  any  collection  of  books 
and  pamphlets  under  any  custodian  and 
handled  probably  more  often  by  the  janitor 
than  the  manager.  That  is  not  the  kind 
of  library  that  we  have  in  mind.  Our  li- 
brary is  a  collection  organized  and  planned 
for  a  definite  end.     .     .     . 

The  measure  of  its  value  is  to  be  sought 
in  increasing  efficiency  of  personnel;  wider 
outlook,  clearer  vision,  firmer  grasp, 
greater  fortitude. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  think  of  the  pre- 
cise manner  in  which  a  library  might  en- 
trench itself  in  business  favor,  until  it  be- 
came admittedly  indispensable.  Such  an 
experience  is  not  uncommon.  Libraries 
there   are   to-day — adjuncts   of  successful 


business  houses — ^which  stand  on  a  plane 
of  equality  with  every  other  department; 
whose  directors  are  in  every  sense  advis- 
ers; whose  position  in  importance  and  dig- 
nity yields  precedence  to  none.  They  add 
efficiency  to  the  entire  staff,  and  by  breadth 
and  merit  bring  distinction  to  the  business 
they  serve. 

The  asset  value  of  a  library  is  dependent 
upon  a  variety  of  conditions. 

Foremost  among  them,  I  should  say, 
must  be  a  condition  of  receptivity  on  the 
part  of  business  itself. 

Again,  and  only  second  in  importance,  is 
the  attitude  of  the  library  towards  busi- 
ness. If  the  library  shall  cling  to  tradi- 
tional aims;  shall  overestimate  the  im- 
portance of  conventional  methods;  shall 
hold  disdainfully  aloof  from  those  adapta- 
tions and  changes  which  alone  can  make 
it  useful  to  business,  then  its  asset  value 
will  never  be  large  or  general. 

Finally,  assuming  business  and  the  li- 
brary to  agree  as  to  their  mutual  helpful- 
ness, the  lines  along  which  they  are  to 
co-operate,  if  the  results  are  to  be  satisfying 
to  both,  must  be  susceptible  of  being 
easily  seen  and  followed.     .      .     . 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  modem 
business  world  has  the  opportunity  been 
BO  favorable  for  a  lasting  alliance  between 
the  library  and  business.  Business  was 
never  more  complex,  nor  more  moral. 
Greater  wisdom  is  required  to  develop  it. 
It  is  more  sensitive.  Results  come  quicker, 
failure  follows  more  promptly  on  the  heels 
of  error — success  almost  anticipates  the 
footsteps  of  sound  judgment  Ck)nse- 
quences  are  more  far  reaching.  Disaster 
to  one  involves  many — ^while  bankruptcy 
carries  overthrow  and  panic  to  hundreds 
of  others. 

The  greater  demands  of  business  are 
seen  not  only  in  the  enormous  growth  of 
industrial  enterprises,  and  the  larger 
responsibilities  of  management,  but  in  the 
increasing  numbers  of  college  and  univer- 
sity men  who  are  seeking  business  careers. 

Again,  an  almost  revolutionary  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  public  attitude 
towards  business  of  every  kind.    It  matters 
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not  what  it  is.  The  idea  now  ib  that  men 
live  for  senrioe;  that  men  organize  socially, 
commercially,  and  industrially  for  service. 
And  if  any  organization  is  unable  to  under- 
go this  test  it  must  reform,  or  stand  aside 
and  let  a  better  take  its  place.  This  I  take 
it  is  the  interpretation  of  the  great  unrest 
which  has  possessed  England  and  America 
in  the  last  decade.     .     . 

All  these — ^this  increasing  complexity, 
growing  sense  of  social  responsibility,  de- 
mand for  an  increasing  inflow  of  college 
men  into  business — spell  opportunity  for 
the  library  as  an  indispensable  adjunct  for 
business  enterprise.  Answering  for  our  first 
condition,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  busi- 
ness is  in  a  receptive  mood,  and  that  it 
stands  ready  today  to  welcome  among  its 
productive  forces  the  library  organization. 

But  if  the  library  is  to  be  truly  an  asset 
to  business  enterprise,  the  library  itself 
must  recognize  not  only  its  opportunity  but 
its  responsibility.  The  failure  of  the  gen- 
eral library  to  lead  in  this  work  of  aiding 
business  in  the  solution  of  Its  problems  has 
been  inevitable.  Business  wants  its  own 
technology;  it  wants  pamphlets,  clippings, 
reports — all  sorts  of  special  things  which 
no  public  library  with  all  Its  other  obliga- 
tions could  ever  hope  to  get  and  to  classify. 

Hence  the  need  of  specialized  libraries 
and  special  methods.  It  is  evident  that  the 
special  library  has  a  whole  field  of  methods 
yet  to  amplify,  systematize  and  unify.  If 
the  library  Is  to  help  business  it  must  be 
organized  as  business  is  organized.  To  get 
everything  on  a  subject  may  be  necessary 
for  some  purposes,  and  is  always  interest- 
ing to  the  bibliographer;  but  to  get  the 
adequate  thing  is  the  business-librarian's 
ideal  of  service,  and  If  he  misses  it  he  may 
wake  up  surprised  to  find  his  labor  unap- 
preciated. 

Business  is  multiplying  short-cuts,  mo- 
tion-savers, "efficiency"  getters  in  every 
department;  it  will  tolerate  nothing  less 
from  the  library.  It  is  for  the  library  to 
prove  its  value — to  demonstrate  its  prac- 
tical worth  by  adjusting  itself  to  the  busi- 
ness environment.  It  must  not  follow  too 
closely   the  traditions   of  general   library 


work.  It  ought  to  be  familiar  with  genera] 
library  methods;  but  it  should  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  general  library  meth- 
ods were  devised  with  an  eye  single  to 
general  library  problems.  The  problems  of 
a  business  library  are  different 

This,  then,  is  the  duty  of  the  business 
library  if  the  title  to  asset-value  is  to  go 
unchallenged.  And  the  library  may  be 
certain  that  business  will  not  take  it  at  its 
own  appraisal  but  will  demand  to  see  fbr 
itself  whether  its  claims  are  Justified. 

Business  libraries  in  many  cities  are 
Justifying  their  existence  and  are  gradually 
making  for  themselves  a  secure  place 
among  the  assets  of  the  enterprises  which 
they  represent  .  .  .  Finally,  how  are 
the  library  and  business  to  co-operate  for 
their  mutual  advantage? 

It  is  evident  that  in  this  respect  business 
has  to  perform  a  duty  even  greater  than 
we  have  laid  upon  the  library  itself.  If  the 
library  is  under  obligation  to  adapt  itself 
to  the  needs  of  business,  business  is  under 
special  obligation  to  place  its  resources 
more  completely  at  the  disposal  of  the  li- 
brary. It  must  take  the  library  seriously 
and  plan  for  it  accordingly.     .     .     . 

Business  fails  to  appreciate  the  ally  that 
it  might  have  in  the  well  conducted  library. 
It  appreciates  and  at  times  is  mildly  grate- 
ful for  the  library's  service;  but  it  has 
shown  no  great  discernment  when  it  came 
to  an  understanding  of  the  means  by  which 
the  service  was  rendered.  It  asks  for  and 
expects  results;  but  has  little  appreciation 
of  the  price  at  which  results  must  be 
bought. 

An  indispensable  requisite  of  a  business 
library  is  a  librarian  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  main  facts  of  the  business.  He 
must  know  its  theory  and  history.  He 
must  be  freed  from  routine  at  least  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  enable  him  to  become 
an  expert  in  the  materials  which  he  hand- 
les. He  must  be  treated  as  a  literary  ad- 
viser and  given  the  opportunity  to  develop 
literary  discrimination  and  Judgment  in  the 
field  which  he  covers.  Then  he  becomes 
more  than  a  custodian  of  books;  he  is  a 
counselor,  impressing  his  personality  upon 
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a  unique  source  of  business  inspiration, 
namely,  the  business  literature  of  his  col- 
lecting and  bringing  direct  to  his  superiors 
the  information  which  they  will  know  how 
to  use  for  the  good  of  the  business  as  a 
whole. 

Subordinates,  working  under  him,  will 
assemble,  classify,  card  index,  bulletin  and 
distribute,  while  the  library  itself  will 
stand  on  a  level  with  manufacturing, 
accounting  and  selling.  It  will  be  a  de- 
partment of  the  business,  organized  like 
other  departments,  for  efficiency.     .     .     • 

The  library  may  adapt  itself  to  business, 
but  it  is  for  business  to  say  whether  the 
adaptation  shall  be  thoroughgoing  and 
effective.  Is  the  library,  then,  a  business 
asset?  My  answer  is  that  it  is  such  just  in 
proportion  as  business  is  willing  to  let  it 
be.  When  business  shall  treat  it  as  it 
treats  other  factors  of  business  success, 
discerning  its  possibilities  of  usefulness, 
encouraging  and  planning  for  its  develop- 
ment, adapting  it  to  the  requirements  of 
business  activity,  then  it  will  Justify  itself 
unquestionably.     .     .     . 

Business  has  already  awakened  to  the 
possibilities  of  library  help,  and  wherever 
it  has  done  so  with  insight  and  courage  it 
has  answered  for  itself  the  question  which 
we  have  here  proposed.  In  banking,  in 
finance,  in  engineering,  in  applied  chem- 
istry, in  insurance  and  in  numerous  other 
fields,  business  has  set  itself  to  the  task  of 
adapting  library  methods  to  business  needs. 
Special  collections  administered  for  special 
requirements  are  springing  up  in  every 
large  city,  and  the  liberality  with  which 
these  are  beginning  to  be  supported  is  in 
some  respects  an  indication  of  business' 
own  estimate  of  their  value. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT:  The  matter  is 
now  open  for  discussion,  and  I  will  ask  Mr. 
Morton,  librarian  of  the  United  Gas  &  Fuel 
Company,  to  be  the  first  speaker.* 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT:  The  next 
speaker  is  Miss  MARGARET  E.  MURRAY, 
librarian  of  Wm.  Filene's  Sons,  Boston,  who 
will  address  us  on  the  subject 

*Mr.    Morton*!   discussion   will   appear   in   "Special 
Ubraries." 


THE  EARNING  POWER  OP  A  SPECIAL 

REFERENCE  LIBRARY  ON  RETAIL 

DISTRIBUTION 

The  Wm.  Filene's  Sons  Company  of  Bos- 
ton are  retailers  of  men's,  women's,  chil- 
dren's and  infants'  wearing  apparel  and 
employ  at  present  about  900,  but  in  a  few 
months  will  employ  2000  employees.  Among 
other  innovations  they  have  made  provision 
for  a  Business  Reference  Library  in  their 
new  building,  which  they  are  to  occupy  this 
coming  fall,  and  which  is,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  first  in  this  line  of  business. 

It  is  planned  to  have  on  file  all  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  business  and  such  other 
information  as  may  be  helpful  to  the  man- 
agement and  all  other  employees  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  such  as  daily  papers, 
technical  and  general  reference  books, 
trade  journals,  newspaper  clippings,  and 
typewritten  material. 

The  library  was  created  because  there 
was  a  definite  need  for  a  central  clearing 
house  of  information  on  the  latest  and  best 
in  retail  distribution  and  because  it  was 
urgent  that  one  department  should  be 
responsible  to  care  for  safely  and  mobilise 
the  valuable  information,  books  and  pam- 
phlets scattered  throughout  the  various 
offices  of  the  organization. 

Now  what  will  the  earning  power  of  this 
special  reference  library  be?  It  will  be  in 
exact  proportion  to  its  use  and  efficiency, 
based  on  Just  how  well  and  how  often  it  can 
make  or  save  a  dollar  for  the  business.  It 
will  depend  largely  on  how  aggressive  the 
library  policy  will  be  in  creating  needs  and 
meeting  the  needs  for  its  material,  and 
although  it  may  not  be  able  to  show  quite 
as  tangible  a  profit  and  loss  statement  as  a 
merchandise  department,  still  there  should 
be  the  same  efTori  and  desire  to  know  the 
stock  on  hand  the  first  of  the  month,  the 
purchases,  the  expenses  of  the  department, 
the  stock  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  month 
(having  in  mind  depreciation)  and  the 
sales,  which  would  be  services  rendered. 

The  more  efficiently  and  oftener  the  ref- 
erence library  serves  the  organization,  the 
more  time  it  saves  high-priced  executives. 
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and  helps  the  rank  and  file,  the  more  cer- 
tain It  will  become  a  permanent  paying 
department  of  the  businesB  and  make  itself 
indispensable.  This  is  in  general  how  the 
earning  value  will  be  determined.  How- 
ever, if  the  library  is  to  succeed,  such  gen- 
eral statements  will  not  be  sufficient 

The  chances  for  service  and  making 
definite  contributions  toward  business  effi- 
ciency in  a  large  retail  establishment  are 
innumerable,  and  especially  in  a  pro- 
gressive house  like  the  one  with  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  associated. 

But  such  service  and  such  contribution 
must  be  made  very  definite,  must  be  made 
very  specific  and  must  be  applied  to  every 
member  of  the  organization. 

For  some  years  past  our  company  has 
been  experimenting  with  profit  sharing 
agreements,  and  one  of  the  difficulties  has 
been  for  general  profit  sharers,  men  and 
women  in  non-selling  departments,  working 
for  the  whole  store,  to  show  what  has  been 
his  or  her  contribution  toward  profits. 

Therefore,  if  a  reference  librarian,  who 
would  be  termed  a  general  profit  sharer, 
fails  to  study,  position  by  position,  just  how 
he  or  she  can  contribute  to  the  needs  of  the 
men  and  women  connected  with  the  organ- 
ization, the  library  will  not  be  recognized 
and  felt  as  a  money  making  investment. 
It  is,  therefore,  along  these  lines  that  the 
Filene  reference  library  will  be  operated. 

In  all  the  initial  Rteps  and  preparatory 
work  of  organizing,  the  methods  of  the 
legislative  reference  libraries  are  as  far  as 
possible  being  applied. 

The  work  of  some  of  the  successful  legis- 
lative reference  libraries  is  divided  into 
three  main  divisions — comparative,  critical 
and  constructive,  and  in  analyzing  the  store 
material  on  hand,  it  is  found  that  pretty 
nearly  all  of  these  main  divisions  of  refer- 
ence work  have  in  the  past  been  practically 
ignored.  In  isolated  cases,  comparative 
work  has  been  attempted,  as  for  instance, 
furnishing  specific  information  from  some 
other  store  on  some  store  policy  for  some 
one  manager,  but  it  has  not  been  dissemi- 
nated and  placed  at  the  service  of  all.  The 
need  of  having  this  work  done  has  been 


recognized  and  in  the  future  will  be  done 
through  the  library. 

Retail  distribution  has  its  laws  and  pol- 
icies, but  the  laws  and  policies  are,  to  a 
large  degree,  empirical.  They  are  the 
result  of  years  of  effort  and  experience,  and 
what  was  good  five  years  ago,  may  not  be 
good  today.  All  policies  are  constantly 
changing. 

Therefore,  the  first  work,  and  at  present 
in  hand,  before  the  library  can  start  on  its 
aggressive  mission  is  to  tabulate,  classify, 
index  and  fit  for  use  the  present  valuable 
information  scattered  throughout  the  offices 
of  the  management,  destroying  everything 
obsolete  or  whatever  has  become  a  per- 
manent part  of  the  store  organization. 

For  it  is  imperative  in  a  fast  growing 
business  employing  an  increasing  number 
of  executives,  that  now  employees  should 
profit  to  the  fullest  extent  by  the  experience 
of  past  years  and  how  other  people  have 
handled  problems  new  to  us,  and  the  library 
can  assist  very  definitely  by  placing  in  their 
hands  brief  summaries  on  important  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  business,  revised 
copies  of  duties  of  various  positions,  bibli- 
ographies on  important  subjects  related  to 
the  business,  and  any  other  material  that 
will  help  them  absorb  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time  the  fundamentals  of  the  business. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  of  interest  to  mention 
briefly  what  special  subjects,  both  general 
and  technical,  the  library  must  watch  out 
for.  The  best  way  is,  with  apologies,  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  personnel  of  the 
management  The  Filene  brothers  and 
their  partners  are  public  spirited  citizens; 
one  brother,  Mr.  Edward  A.  Filene,  with  a 
few  other  men,  organized  the  present  suc- 
cessful Boston  City  Club  and  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  amalgamation  of  the 
numerous  commercial  organizations  of  the 
city  into  the  present  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  was  chairman  of  the  recent 
Metropolitan  Plan  Commission  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  other  brother,  Mr.  A.  Lincoln 
Filene,  served  for  three  years  on  the  State 
Commission  for  Industrial  Education  and 
is  now  a  member  of  the  Eixecutive  Board  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
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IndiiBtrial  Eiducatlon,  and  also  contributed 
largely  in  time  and  money  to  the  Boston 
Vocational  Bureau.  The  other  imrtners  are 
also  serring  on  special  committees  of  vari- 
ous organisations  and  are  all,  with  the 
Filenes,  very  keenly  interested  in  labor 
problems,  the  relations  of  employers  to  em- 
ployees, and  each  has  on  his  desk  the  best 
books  on  scientific  management,  as  Tay- 
lor's, Gantt's,  Emerson's  and  Brandeis'. 

Therefore,  first  of  all  the  business  refer- 
ence library  will  have  on  its  shelves  six  or 
seven  of  the  best  books  on  scientific  man- 
agement, also  books  on  organization  and 
finance.  Then  will  be  added  special  books 
on  bookkeeping,  auditing,  insurance,  statis- 
tics, advertising,  decorating,  buying,  sell- 
ing, materials,  and  subjects  of  interest  to 
the  Filene  Co-operative  Association  (an  or- 
ganization conslstng  of  all  employees  and 
members  of  the  corporation,  each  member 
having  a  single  vote)  such  as  pensions, 
arbitration,  compulsory  insurance,  co-oper- 
ative housing,  etc. 

Perhaps  it  might  also  be  well  to  add  that 
this  association  has  maintained  a  library  of 
all  the  popular  fiction  for  the  past  twelve 
years,  and  no  fiction  will  be  placed  in  the 
new  business  reference  library. 

The  librarian  is  also  custodian  of  all  the 
private  contracts,  leases  and  corporation 
records,  and  is  expected  to  prepare  digests 
of  any  important  papers  at  any  time. 

This  is  what  the  Filene  library  expects  to 
do  and  must  arrange  for  resources  to  actu- 
ally obtain  and  devise  ways  and  means  for 
the  dissemination  of  information  needed. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT:— We  have  with 
us  to-day  Miss  E.  V.  Dobbins,  who  is  libra- 
rian of  the  Edward  Accounting  library  of 
the  American  Telegraph  &  Telephone  Com- 
pany, New  York  City,  and  she  will  add  to 
the  discussion. 

Miss  DOBBINS:  I  desired  not  to  write  a 
paper,  because  I  might  write  one  too  long 
and  not  say  much  in  the  end,  so  I  thought 
perhaps  it  would  be  interesting  just  to  tell 
you  why  our  immense  corporation  found  it 
necessary  to  have  a  library.  We  have  a 
large  engineering  library;  that  is,  we  have  a 
very  fine  collection  of  technical  books — un- 


fortunately, as  yet,  no  librarian;  we  have  a 
splendid  legal  library,  and  I  represent  the 
accounting  library.  Two  years  ago  our 
comptroller,  who  is  an  authority  on  account- 
ing in  the  United  States  and  has  some  rep- 
utation abroad,  decided  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  get  together  the  material,  and  they 
were  good  enous^  to  offer  me  the  position, 
which  I  was  very  glad  to  accept.  So  we  col- 
lected what  few  books  we  had.  We  didn't 
have  much.  We  bought  largely.  All  our 
men  are  authorities  on  the  particular  sub- 
jects with  which  they  deal,  so,  consequently, 
in  buying  books  for  our  library  we  cannot 
select,  as  we  used  to  in  the  public  library, 
with  due  respect  to  the  library,  any  and  all 
books  on  a  particular  subject.  We  have  to 
have  the  last  word  upon  it.  Accounting  is  a 
peculiar  subject  Inasmuch  as  there  are  only 
about  four  or  five  authorities — ^I  may  be 
wrong,  that  is  all  I  could  ever  find.  If  any- 
body knows  of  any  more  I  should  be  more 
than  glad  of  the  information. 

We  go  largely  into  economics.  We  also 
take  up  public  utilities  and  reports  of 
county  and  state  governments  and  city  re- 
ports. We  do  some  little  work  in  scientific 
management.  I  do  not  think  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  officials  lie  very  largely  in 
the  direction  of  scientific  management,  how- 
ever. Everybody  there  is  supposed  to  know 
his  job  and  do  it.  We  are  very  fortunate  in 
not  being  handicapped  for  money.  We 
can  buy  whatever  is  out,  just  as  soon  as  it 
is  out,  and  as  many  copies  as  we  find  it 
necessary  to  have.  We  deal  primarily  with 
the  accounting  department,  which  includes 
the  statistician's  department  too,  and  the 
executive  department.  Those  are  two  very 
big  departments  and  they  keep  us  pretty 
busy  all  the  time.  We  have  quite  a  file  of 
pamphlets.  We  do  not  give  as  much  care 
to  the  pamphlets  as  we  do  to  the  books. 
When  we  came  to  the  question  of  catalog- 
ing I  realized  that  we  had  a  very  big  piece 
of  work  on  our  hands,  and  we  were  short 
of  help,  and  it  was  essential  that  we  have 
everything  up  to  date  just  as  quickly  as  we 
possibly  could.  So  I  bought  Library  of 
Congress  cards,  and  it  was  a  very  happy  in- 
spiration, for  we  had  everything  done  by 
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sub-headings  and  everything  assigned  in 
about  two  weeks,  and  of  course  that  lielped 
considerably. 

The  library  is  used  frequently  and  pri- 
marily by  the  officials  and  the  directors. 
The  employees  of  the  company  have  the 
privilege  of  coming,  and  they  come  often 
and  freely.  The  comptroller  has  told  me 
time  and  time  again  that  he  could  not 
measure  in  actual  money  value  the  service 
the  library  has  given  the  house  and  him- 
self primarily.  We  take  all  the  leading 
economic  and  scientific  Journals  and  they 
circulate.  I  have  a  list  of  the  names  of  the 
various  men  to  whom  they  go.  I  tried  to 
have  a  specified  time  for  their  return,  but 
I  am  sorry  to  say  it  did  not  work  out.  Our 
desks  are  all  equipped  with  telephones,  so 
we  telephone,  and  if  they  can  find  them 
they  return  them.  When  they  cannot  find 
them  the  oldest  office  boy,  Joseph,  is  en- 
listed. I  think  he  was  the  leader  of  the 
Boy  Scouts.  He  knows  generally  where  to 
get  them.  I  think  he  says  they  are  gener- 
ally behind  the  desks,  but  in  any  event  we 
get  them,  and  if  they  are  very  badly  torn, 
mutilated  or  marked,  we  buy  other  copies 
to  bind.  The  leading  magazines  we  bind  as 
soon  as  the  volume  is  completed.  They 
form  the  largest  part  of  our  reference  work. 
I  go  over  those  magazines  very  carefully 
and  find  what  I  would  like  to  bring  out  more 
prominently  than  in  a  bound  magazine,  and 
we  catalog  those  particular  subjects,  buy 
extra  copies,  put  them  in  the  pamphlet  file, 
catalog  them  and  put  them  in  the  pamphlet 
catalog,  so  that  if  by  any  chance  the  bound 
volume  is  out  and  a  particular  article  is 
sought,  we  have  it.  We  find  in  those  two 
places  we  can  generally  meet  all  the  needs 
of  the  library.  I  do  not  think  any  of  the 
people  of  the  corporation  have  really  ever 
become  familiar  with  the  actual  library  side 
of  it.  They  look  upon  a  shelfiist  as  some- 
thing fearful  and  awful,  and  they  do  not 
understand  it,  but  as  long  as  they  get  what 
they  want  when  they  want  it,  they  seem 
thoroughly  happy.  Speaking  in  a  quite  im- 
personal way,  I  think  our  library  is  quite  a 
business  asset,  because  I  can  candidly  say 
that  the  men  who  are  at  the  head  of  our 


corporation  would  not  tolerate  it  five  min- 
utes if  it  were  not. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT:  We  were  to 
have  a  paper  by  Miss  Abbott  of  the  ref- 
erence department  of  the  Studebaker  Cor- 
poration of  South  Bend,  Ind.*  She  was 
hindered,  however,  in  the  preparation  of 
this  paper,  and  also  from  coming  to  this 
meeting,  but  the  paper  will  be  furnished 
later  and  printed  in  "Special  Libraries." 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT:  I  would  like  to 
inquire  whether  Mr.  Pack,  Secretary  and 
Comptroller  of  the  Toronto  EHectric  Light 
Company  is  here. 

Mr.  LAPP:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Pack  which  I  wish  to  read.  When 
Mr.  Pack  was  asked  to  be  present  at  this 
meeting  he  said  he  would  write  his  views  at 
least,  if  he  could  not  come.  He  has  written 
a  general  statement  of  his  belief  in  the 
special  library. 

(Mr.  Lapp  here  read  the  letter  which  is 
available  at  the  office  of  Secretary.) 

Mr.  MARION:  May  I  ask  whether  Miss 
Tutt,  who  is  present,  I  think,  might  not 
have  something  to  say  in  relation  to  the 
automobile  library,  inasmuch  as  she  is  act- 
ively representing  Miss  Elizabeth  Abbott 
here? 

Miss  TUTT:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  scarcely 
feel  prepared  to  say  anything  about  her 
library,  particularly  as  an  automobile  li- 
brary, for  I  do  not  know  that  she  has  done 
anything  especially  in  the  automobile  work 
of  her  library,  her  work  taking  up  all  lines. 
Her  work  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that 
she  told  me  Just  a  day  or  two  before  I  left 
that  she  really  did  not  know  but  that  they 
would  have  to  get  another  name  for  it;  she 
had  not  as  yet  found  anything  in  the  cot- 
poration  that  she  had  not  been  called  upon 
to  do,  so  that  she  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
Just  what  it  was  that  she  was  expected  to 
do.  It  has  developed  wonderfully  and  very 
satisfactorily.  It  has  been  up-hill  work,  u 
you  all  know.  The  corporation  haa  changed 
hands,  gone  into  various  companies,  come 
back  again,  and  she  had  it  all  to  meet  and 
arrange.  All  that  work  and  all  the  papers 
and  records  have  Just  simply  piled  up,  are 
all  being  sorted  out  now,  indexed  and  pat 
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in  order.  She  is  doing  a  wonderful  work. 
The  other  institutions  there  in  South  Bend 
are  watching  very  closely  her  work  and  I 
think  it  will  be  but  a  short  time  before  the 
other  factories  will  be  following  suit;  but 
ao  far  as  the  automobile  part  is  concerned, 
there  is  nothing  any  more  special  in  that 
than  in  any  other  line  of  work  that  she  has 
done;  that  is  to  say,  nothing  that  I  know  of. 

The  VIC&PRESIDENT:  I  am  going  to 
ask  Mr.  Marion,  our  secretary,  who  is  at 
the  head  of  a  technical  library,  to  take  part 
in  this  discussion. 

Mr.  MARION:  I  must  say,  as  one  of  the 
other  speakers,  that  I  have  not  prepared  a 
paper,  believing  that  in  such  an  assemblage 
of  essayists  and  discussers  it  would  not  be 
impossible  to  find  some  very  good  material 
from  which  to  talk  extemporaneously.  I 
have  not  been  disappointed.  Two  or  three 
points  I  will  mention  in  what  may  be  only 
a  rambling  discussion,  but  they  may  be 
worth  while  to  some  of  you. 

Mr.  Handy  mentioned  in  a  passing  way 
only  the  entrance  of  a  large  number  of  col- 
lege men  into  business  to-day.  I  do  not 
think  he  put  the  matter  nearly  strong 
enough.  It  is  this  very  entrance  of  well-, 
educated  men  into  business,  rather  than 
coming  in  through  the  long  process  of  ex- 
perience, entering,  that  is,  half  way  up  the 
scale  of  life,  equipped  with  a  fine  technical 
training,  making  them  already  professional 
men,  as  the  physician  steps  into  the  com- 
munity a  professional  man,  that  has  forced 
business  to  equip  itself  along  a  little  dif- 
ferent line.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  one  of  the 
great  telling  reasons  why  more  and  more 
special  libraries  are  going  to  be  built  up  in 
manufacturing  concerns  and  industrial 
plants;  for  with  these  men  coming  in,  they 
do  not  come  as  mechanics  wanting  a  plane, 
a  saw  or  a  hammer;  they  come  primarily 
wanting  books  and  nothing  else.  They  have 
been  trained  to  the  ample  use  of  books  for 
four  and  sometimes  six  years  previous  to 
their  entrance  to  business,  and  to  take 
books  away  from  them  would  be  like  tak- 
ing the  plane  or  saw  or  hammer  away  from 
the  carpenter.  So  these  men  must  be  pro- 
vided for,  and  I  think  that  is  one  of  the 


chief  causes  that  is  compelling  business  to 
adopt  libraries. 

Regarding  the  type  of  librarian  that  is 
required  for  administering  this  sort  of  a 
library,  I  think  enough  emphasis  has  not 
been  put  upon  the  keen  aliveness  which  is 
required  in  these  people,  if  I  may  be  par 
doned  for  saying  so,  in  comparison  to  those 
who  are  employed  in  public  institutions, 
where  the  term  of  office  is  likely  to  run 
anyway  for  a  year.  In  business,  we  have  to 
maKe  good,  and  to  make  good  seriously, 
daily.  Our  reputation  is  at  stake  every 
time  a  question  is  asked. 

Then  it  seems  to  me  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  quiet  type  of  librarian  who 
would  like  short  hours  and  the  freedom  to 
come  and  go  at  leisure.  It  requires  pri- 
marily some  one  of  tireless  vitality  and  one 
who  is  ready  to  sacrifice  himself  to  build 
up  not  only  the  efficiency  of  his  own  depart- 
ment, but  to  support  other  departments 
when  they  may  be  overworked. 

This  brings  me  to  the  point  of  the  prepa- 
ration for  special  librarianship.  I  question 
very  much  whether  the  librarian  who  is 
prepared  through  the  regular  source  of  sup- 
ply, the  library  school,  to-day,  is  going  to 
become  Just  the  type  of  person  to  take  up 
this  special  library  work.  It  seems  to  me 
the  more  I  consider  it  that  a  great  many 
of  the  most  successful  special  librarians  are 
those  who  have  grown  up  through  business, 
at  least  to  a  certain  degree,  and  have  taken 
on  the  library  training  in  their  own  quiet 
moments.  If  this  is  the  case,  would  it  be 
worth  while  for  the  library  schools  to  con- 
sider a  list  of  special  libraries  where  candi- 
dates for  their  certificates  or  diplomas 
might  go  to  spend  a  fraction  of  their  sum- 
mer vacation  in  actual  special  library  work 
and  receive  credit  in  their  schools  toward 
their  diplomas?  I  think  that  that  might  be 
worked  out  with  more  careful  thought 

Mr.  Morton  mentioned  the  fact  that  the 
statistics  of  the  library  do  not  show  up 
against  the  operating  department,  the 
manufacturing  department,  etc.  I  want  to 
say  that  with  the  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc., 
Library,  we  are  now  obliged  to  pass  in  time 
slips.    In  other  words,  the  library  has  been 
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put  upon  a  par  with  the  other  departments, 
the  chemical,  the  research  and  the  engineer- 
ing departments,  and  at  the  end  of  every 
month  we  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
show  what  we  have  done  in  the  way  of  re- 
sults. 

If  there  has  been  a  quiet  month  of  course 
there  will  be  little  put  in  in  the  way  of 
service,  in  time,  but  the  time  slips  show 
and  it  Is  up  to  the  library  to  maintain  its 
standing,  to  show  Just  what  it  has  done 
during  the  month  in  actual  time,  because 
with  a  concern  of  the  nature  of  ours,  which 
is  a  consulting  and  engineering  corporation, 
time  is  a  great  element.  Mr.  Handy  touched 
upon  that,  but  not  half  emphatically  enough. 
In  the  insurance  library  I  am  sure  he  does 
not  appreciate  it.  The  monthly  report  is 
based  primarily  on  the  time  spent  on  dif- 
ferent problems,  and  these  time  slips  are  all 
assorted  and  tabulated  against  special 
pieces  of  work  which  are  generally  known 
in  an  engineering  organization  by  what  is 
called  a  Job  number;  and  so  the  librarian's 
time  is  now  being  accounted  for  in  the  same 
way  that  that  of  the  head  of  the  research 
department  is  being  accounted  for.  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  step  in  advance 
and  indicates  progress. 

It  occurred  to  me  to  say  to  you  that  while 
I  have  been  here  at  this  conference  I  have 
received  application  for  another  member- 
ship, 60  that  while  we  came  with  224,  we 
now  have  225  members.  The  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company  have  requested 
their  librarian  to  become  a  member  of  this 
association,  so  that  we  grow  daily. 

Mr.  Brigham  has  called  my  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  ought  to  be  brought  out 
forcibly  here  how  necessary  it  is  for  every 
one  of  you  people,  no  matter  what  part  of 
the  country  you  may  go  to,  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  this  association  officially,  either 
through  the  secretary  or  the  president,  the 
birth  of  every  such  library  that  you  may 
know  of.  Business  does  not  know  us.  We 
know  business  of  course,  but  until  this  as- 
sociation has  had  a  much  wider  publicity 
campaign  that  we  have  been  able  with  our 
meager  means  to  give  it,  business  cannot 
come  to  us  and  cannot  get  the  help  that  we 


can  give  it  If,  then,  when  you  go  to  your 
respective  places,  you  would  be  alive  to 
the  creation  of  every  special  library  in  yoor 
part  of  the  country,  and  when  you  know  of 
a  collection  of  books  where  a  librarian 
might  be  necessary,  you  would  bring  it  to 
our  attention,  we  would  write  them  and  tell 
them  of  the  service  that  we  can  render 
them. 

I  think  the  thing  that  has  impressed  me 
most  in  the  discussion  that  has  gone  on  just 
now  is  the  fact  that  the  company  that  em- 
ploys Miss  Dobbins  has  three  special  libra- 
ries. That  is  unique,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
one  corporation  should  employ  three  special 
libraries;  not  merely  one,  but  a  library  for 
the  legal  department,  another  for  the  ac- 
counting department  and  a  third  for  the 
engineering  department.  That  it  seems  to 
me  represents  a  pretty  high  development  of 
the  special  library  idea. 

Miss  DOBBINS:  May  I  just  interrupt  a 
moment  to  say  that  I  too  submit  a  report 
at  the  end  of  every  month.  It  was  my  own 
suggestion,  for  I  wanted  the  company  to 
know  that  we  were  doing  something,  and 
we  would  possibly  be  lost  sight  of  in  such 
an  enormous  place.  So  I  sent  in  a  report, 
very  brief.  Just  giving  the  number  of  books 
circulated  in  the  various  departments,  the 
number  of  pamphlets  and  the  reference 
work  done.  They  said  they  were  very  glad 
to  get  it,  and  that  it  put  us  on  a  working 
basis. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT :  Before  opening 
a  more  general  discussion  I  would  like  tp 
have  the  secretary  make  a  few  annonnoe- 
ments  regarding  certain  things  of  interest 

Mr.  MARION:  I  have  here  a  bound  vol- 
ume of  "Special  Libraries"  that  all  may  see 
everything  that  has  been  published  to  date. 
I  think  it  would  be  of  interest  to  some  of 
you  who  are  not  familiar  with  its  contents. 
We  also  have  for  sale,  if  any  one  cared  to 
purchase  them,  three  copies  of  Volume  2 
complete.  Then  we  have  for  distribution 
to  any  who  might  care  for  it,  "The  earn- 
ing power  of  chemistry,"  which  Is  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Little,  the  president  of  the  con- 
cern which  I  serve.  As  you  know,  Mr. 
Little  is,  to-day,  one  of  the  foremost  in- 
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dustiial  chemists  In  this  country,  if  not  in 
the  world.  He  is  also  this  year,  by  a  very 
fortunate  circumstance,  it  seems  to  me, 
president  of  the  American  Chemical  Soci- 
ety. I  say  fortunate  because  this  year 
America  is  entertaining  the  International 
Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry  that  meets 
in  Washington  and  New  York  in  September. 
This  is  a  review  to  convince  the  business 
man  of  the  usefulness  of  chemistry  in  solv- 
ing his  everyday  problems.  It  is  a  reprint 
of  a  free  public  lecture  delivered  to  the 
business  men  of  Indianapolis  last  June.  It 
is  simply  a  talk  upon  business  from  another 
angle.  In  the  same  way  Mr.  Randy's  talk 
is  equally  strong,  it  seems  to  me,  from  the 
library  standpoint. 

We  have  also  for  sale  here,  should  any 
one  care  to  purchase  it,  the  city  planning 
bibliography  which  was  published  as  the 
May  issue  of  "Special  Libraries."  It  is  25 
cents  a  copy.  This  was  compiled  by  Har- 
vard university  and  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  have  a  few  copies  left  of  "The  library 
as  an  adjunct  to  industrial  laboratories,"  a 
paper  which  I  submitted  originally  to  the 
American  Chemical  Society  at  its  Boston 
meeting,  and  describing  in  minute  detail 
my  own  personal  library.  It  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  some  and  you  are  welcome  to  it  if 
any  of  you  wish  to  take  it  away. 

Mr.  HANDY:  I  was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  Mr.  Marion's  discussion,  and  in  one 
suggestion  more  especially,  that  the  library 
school  might  specialize  somewhat  more 
along  the  lines  of  special  library  work. 
While  I  think  that  might  well  be  brought 
up  as  a  subject  of  discussion  this  evening, 
I  should  like  to  say  Just  dow  that  it  seems 
to  me,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  is  a 
great  dearth  of  properly  prepared  assistants 
to  do  the  kind  of  work  that  is  needed  in 
the  special  library.  I  think  the  libraries 
that  8i>ecialize  in  business  library  work 
have  found  that  to  be  true,  and  that  these 
library  schools  in  general  are  not  particu- 
larly adapted  to  meet  that  requirement.  It 
occurs  to  me,  then,  that  it  might  be  possible 
for  special  libraries,  possibly  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 


ciation, to  get  the  library  schools  of  the 
country,  at  some  time  in  their  course,  to 
ofter  a  more  specialized  course  which  could 
be  taken  by  those  students  who  intend  to 
specialize  in  library  work,  and  that  in  that 
course  an  attempt  be  made  to  develop  the 
special  library  attitude,  which  is  absolutely 
and  wholly  different  from  the  general  li- 
brary attitude,  toward  the  subjects  handled. 
It  seems  to  me  that  several  exceedingly 
good  things  could  come  of  it.  In  the  first 
place,  if  the  library  schools  would  do  for 
special  libraries  as  they  do  for  general  li- 
braries, that  is,  if  they  would  select  a  cer- 
tain number  of  libraries,  which  measure  up 
to  certain  standards,  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  assign  pupils  to  those  libraries, 
with  the  understanding  that  before  they 
could  be  qualified  they  would  have  to  meas- 
ure  up  to  a  certain  standard;  then  a  student 
who  spent  a  certain  amount  of  time  in  such 
a  library  would  receive  credit  for  special 
library  work  in  the  library  course,  exactly 
the  same  as  students  do  now  in  general 
library  work.  Then  I  think  you  would  find 
that  you  would  get,  in  the  first  place,  more 
specialized  students;  in  the  second  place,  I 
think  you  would  lift  the  plane  of  special 
library  work  immensely,  you  would  lift  it 
to  a  much  higher  plane  of  professionalism 
and  you  would  find  that  your  directors  and 
your  people  who  pay  the  money  to  support 
these  libraries  would  vie  with  one  another 
to  be  qualified  by  the  leading  library  schools 
in  the  country,  and  I  think  that  in  itself 
would  be  an  inducement  to  a  good  many 
halting  business  concerns  to  support,  as 
they  are  not  supporting  now,  their  libraries; 
they  would  see  the  advertising  value  of  be- 
ing endorsed  by  the  leading  library  schools 
in  the  country,  if  they  did  not  see  anything 
else,  and  they  would  pay  the  money  neces- 
sary to  bring  their  own  libraries  up  to  that 
degree  of  efficiency. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  special  library  is  offering  an  exception- 
ally interesting  field  to  young  women  going 
into  library  work,  and  that  the  library 
schools  as  at  present  organized  are  not 
pointing  the  way  to  them  as  they  should; 
and  possibly  the  library  schools  are  not  in 
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a  position  to  do  it  I  did  not  mean  to  con- 
sider this  at  this  point,  but  I  do  think  that 
is  one  of  the  subjects  that  might  be  seri- 
ously considered  now  or  this  evening,  and, 
if  necessary,  a  committee  appointed  to  go 
over  the  whole  subject,  and  possibly  co- 
operate with  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion or  the  library  schools,  whichever  might 
be  necessary,  to  bring  it  to  a  focus. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT:  It  might  be  of 
interest  to  know  that  in  Simmons  we  have 
a  library  school  which  appoints  special 
courses  with  a  view  to  fitting  women  espe- 
cially for  economic  and  business  library 
work.  ^ 

Do  you  desire,  Mr.  Handy,  to  put  your 
suggestion  in  the  form  of  a  motion  now  or 
later? 

Mr.  HANDT:  My  motion,  then,  would 
be  this,  that  the  subject  of  co-operation 
between  the  library  schools  and  the  special 
libraries,  with  the  aim  of  preparing  students 
especially  for  special  library  work,  be  taken 
up  at  the  conference  this  evening.  (Carried) 

The  VICE-PRESIDEINT:  Before  we  take 
up  any  further  discussion,  out  of  respect  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Municipal  Year  Book 
Committee,  I  wish  to  ask  for  a  report  from 
that  Joint  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Ranck 
is  chairman. 

Mr.  RANCK:  I  can  only  report  progress 
again.  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  report 
something  very  definite  at  this  time.  Our 
committee  had  a  meeting  in  New  York  in 
June,  after  the  Pasadena  meeting,  at  which 
time  there  were  present  Mr.  Baker,  the 
editor  of  "Engineering  News;"  Professor 
Hart  of  Harvard;  Professor  Rowe  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Woodruff 
of  the  National  Municipal  League,  Dr.  Whit- 
ten  of  the  New  York  Public  Service  Library 
and  myself.  I  think  that  includes  all  of  the 
persons  who  were  present. 

The  committee  discussed  first  of  all  what 
should  be  included  in  a  municipal  year  book, 
and  as  a  result  of  that  discussion,  which 
lasted  three  hours,  in  the  City  Club,  Mr. 
Woodruff  was  delegated  to  take  up  with 
certain  publishing  houses  the  project  of  put- 
ting this  thing  through.  I  have  had  several 
letters  from  Mr.  Woodruff  within  the  last 


few  months,  or  weeks,  on  this  subject,  and 
he  hoped  to  have  a  definite  announcement 
ready  for  this  meeting.  The  delay  has  been 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  head  of  one 
of  the  publishing  houses,  the  one  that 
seemed  most  favorable  toward  this  project, 
and  a  publishing  house  that  is  in  the  busi- 
ness of  making  year  books  and  encyclo- 
pedias, was  in  Europe,  and  so  Mr.  Woodruff 
could  not  get  that  thing  put  through.  How- 
ever, he  is  in  hopes  that  it  may  be  put 
through  almost  any  day. 

I  may  say  that  thus  far  the  prospects  of 
our  having  for  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  an  American  municipal 
year  book,  are  altogether  favorable. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT:  Do  you  wish 
the  committee  to  be  continued? 

Mr.  RANCK:  I  think  we  have  this  bi 
hand  and  that  perhaps  we  might  continue  it 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT:  This  committee 
has  rather  a  unique  function  anyway.  It 
speaks  for  both  the  State  Libraries  and  the 
Special  Libraries  associations,  a  Joint  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  RANCK:  And  there  was  brought 
into  it  the  National  Municipal  League  and 
several  others. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT:  DoubUess  the 
National  Municipal  Review  will  contain  in 
time  notes  of  the  proceedings  of  that  com- 
mittee, so  that  the  members  will  be  in- 
formed.   Could  it  not  be  done  that  way? 

Mr.  RANCK:  As  soon  as  the  thing  is 
definitely  decided  I  will  notify  the  sec- 
retary. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT :  Yes,  but  I  mean 
it  would  be  available  for  any  one  to  read  in 
the  National  Municipal  Review  which  ap- 
pears from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  RANCK:  Probably,  yes.  If  I  may  be 
permitted,  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about 
another  matter  that  was  under  discassion 
this  afternoon.  I  was  very  much  interested 
in  what  was  said  about  present  engineering 
training  and  the  kind  of  training  of  men 
who  are  going  into  business,  in  their  use  of 
books,  and  their  demand  on  libraries.  A 
few  weeks  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  going 
through  one  of  the  largest  electric  lamp 
factories   in  the   country,   one   of  whose 
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branches  has  2000  people  employed,  and  I 
was  particularly  interested  in  the  corps  of 
professional  men.  I  went  there  to  visit  a 
friend  of  mine  who  is  a  physical  engineer. 
He  was  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  afterward  at  the  head  of 
the  department  of  physics  in  one  of  our 
state  institutions,  and  was  taken  from  that 
into  this  concern,  and  within  the  last  three 
years  that  concern  has  engaged,  I  think, 
four  or  five  doctors  of  philosophy,  four  or 
five  men  who  have  been  professors  in  tech- 
nical schools,  and  they  are  going  at  that 
business  altogether  diflTerent  from  the  rule 
of  thumb  method;  and  that  type  of  men 
who  are  accustomed  to  use  books  and  who 
do  use  them  are  coming  into  demand  more 
and  more.  One  thing  my  friend  said,  that 
impressed  me  very  much,  was  this,  that  in 
going  about  to  a  number  of  engineering 
schools,  Cornell,  the  State  College  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  several  others,  he  has  been 
talking  to  the  boys  taking  engineering 
courses,  of  the  chances  and  opportunities 
for  going  into  that  sort  of  work.  These 
companies  are  after  technically  trained  men 
from  the  colleges  and  universities  and  they 
send  men  like  him  out  to  talk  to  the  boys 
and  try  to  get  them  to  come  into  their 
works.  Another  thing  he  emphasized,  and 
which  I  think  we  must  keep  in  our  mind 
all  the  time — it  is  a  thing  we  emphasize 
as  librarians  of  the  public  libraries,  but  it 
has  a  bearing  in  the  work  of  this  organiza- 
tion as  well — ^he  said  he  was  telling  the  boys 
at  Cornell  and  those  other  engineering 
schools  that  while  engineers  have  to  deal 
with  things,  they  have  to  know  science;  yet 
that  more  than  half  of  the  problems  of  the 
average  engineer  are  problems  of  men 
rather  than  problems  of  things.  In  other 
words,  that  the  humanities  must  be  studied; 
that  you  must  know  sociology — that  was  re- 
ferred to  here  this  afternoon — and  eco- 
nomics. Just  as  much  as  chemistry  and 
business  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  In 
short  the  two  must  go  together. 

Mr.  O.  W.  LEE:  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have 
a  question  box  there  which  has  been  for- 
gotten all  about,  and  I  am  not  very  sorry. 

The  VICE-PRESIDETNT:     No,  I  haven't. 


I  am  going  to  put  it  in  for  discussion,  the 
whole  thing. 

Mr.  LEE:  There  were  no  questions,  I 
think,  except  the  question  box.  I  should 
like  to  question  that.  There  ought  to  be 
some  machinery  at  these  conferences  for 
introducing  the  new  members;  some 
method  by  which  we  can  all  let  it  be  known 
what  we  especially  want  to  know;  some 
way  to  meet  the  people  that  have  this  in- 
formation. 

Now,  what  I  want  to  say  about  the  ques- 
tion box  is  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Special  Libraries  Association  might  intro- 
duce a  circular  that  tells  about  the  next 
conference  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation, and  could  put  in  a  little  slip  saying, 
"Please  send  to  headquarters  a  statement 
of  what  you  want  to  know,  what  is  your 
specialty."  It  would  help  immensely. 
People  come  here  to  get  some  information; 
they  want  to  know  about  filing  photographs, 
about  dry-goods  libraries  and  so  on,  and  we 
ought  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  get 
something  out  of  the  convention  without 
trying  too  hard. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT:  I  think  Mr. 
Lee  has  raised  a  very  natural  question.  1 
have  talked  with  some  of  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Library  Association, 
and  it  seems  to  be  the  feeling  that  we  have 
lost  something  since  we  have  grown  so 
large.  With  eight  hundred  members,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  know  every  one  per- 
sonally, as  it  was  when  there  were  only  a 
couple  of  hundred  in  attendance  at  the 
meetings.  The  New  York  library  meeting 
in  September  will  bring  together  as  many 
people  as  used  to  come  to  the  American 
Library  Association  meetings  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago.  I  do  not  see  any  way  out  of  it 
except  to  follow  some  definite  method  from 
headquarters  so  that  the  American  Library 
Association  itself  can  arrange  the  matter. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  hospitality  necessarily, 
but  oftentimes  the  stranger  within  our 
gates  is  the  one  that  suffers  in  these  re- 
spects. After  you  have  been  to  three  or 
four  conventions  you  enjoy  yourself,  but  the 
first  year  it  is  difficult  to  know  people. 

Mr.  MORTON:   I  should  like  to  offer  a 
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Buggestion  with  regard  to  the  difficulty  of 
the  newer  members  getting  to  know  the 
older  ones.  I  find  out  that  the  way  to  get 
acquainted  is  to  pitch  in  and  do  some  work. 
Then  they  have  to  know  you.  I  would 
therefore  suggest  putting  the  younger  mem- 
bers on  the  various  committees  and  make 
them  work  and  work  hard;  then  they  will 
come  to  know  people. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT:  You  have 
brought  up  a  very  iipportant  point,  and 
that  is  what  we  might  call  the  committee 
system.  The  system  has  often  failed  by 
being  limited  to  three  members.  The 
chairman  does  the  work  and  sends  around 
to  the  other  members  to  sign  up;  or  they 
live  at  various  points  of  the  country  and 
the  chairman  forgets  to  do  the  work  or  for 
various  reasons  fails  to  report.  The  way 
to  get  the  best  results  is  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  one  and  get  the  work  done  by 
that  committee,  and  if  he  does  not  do  the 
work,  discharge  him  and  get  another  per- 
son in  his  place  who  will  do  the  work.  We 
are  suggesting  now  a  re-arrangement  of 
that  method  by  which  we  can  get,  I  think, 
better  results,  in  answer  to  your  remarks. 

Mr.  MARION:  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Handy 
would  develop  a  little  the  idea  that  was 
brought  out  in  a  conversation  that  he  held 
with  me  some  little  time  ago  in  Boston,  in 
which  he  pointed  out  the  sort  of  large  op- 
portunities that  come  to  the  special  libra- 
rian, that  do  not  come  to  the  public  libra- 
rian, and  cannot  from  the  very  nature  of 
things. 

Mr.  HANDT:  I  had  in  mind  especially 
when  I  was  talking  with  Mr.  Marion  a  man 
who  at  present  holds  the  position  of  assist- 
ant manager  in  New  York  of  the  Fire  In- 
surance Exchange.  I  think  his  salary  is 
between  six  and  seven  thousand  a  year.  It 
happens  that  he  is  a  very  bright  fellow,  and 
he  is  taking  charge  also  of  evening  classes 
in  the  New  York  University  school  of  com- 
merce and  accounts,  which  adds  another 
thousand  dollars  a  year  to  his  salary.  I  am 
speaking,  in  this,  simply  from  the  stand- 
point of  salary.  He  started  in  as  a  special 
librarian.  He  came  into  opportunities 
solely  through  the  close  personal  contact 


with  superiors  who  were  looking  for 
exactly  this  kind  of  advisory  and  expert 
service  that  I  tried  to  emphasize  in  my 
paper.  Of  course,  he  made  good  in  the 
smaller  position,  and  through  making  good 
there  got  the  opportunity  to  go  to  New  York 
in  the  first  place,  in  a  position,  which  while 
not  particularly  better  than  the  one  he  had 
occupied  as  librarian,  was  better  in  oppor 
tunities  and  much  beyond  anything  that 
any  special  library  would  be  likely  to  offer; 
and  he  has  so  far  made  good  in  New  York 
that  he  has  come  into  the  opportunity  that 
I  spoke  of,  and  he  has  the  present  salary, 
which  of  course  carries  with  it  responsi- 
bilities; but  it  seems  to  me  it  will  be  a 
great  many  years  before  in  general  library 
work  one  would  find  an  opportunity  like 
that  for  advancement,  because  it  was  all 
done  in  about  seven  or  eight  years.  It  is 
that  possibility  of  getting  in  dose  contact 
with  the  heads  of  great  industrial  organisa- 
tions and  great  enterprises,  and  by  making 
one's  self  extremely  serviceable  and  valu- 
able there,  that  makes  the  special  library 
a  particularly  promising  field  either  for 
bright  men  or  bright  women.  It  is  not  the 
library  service  in  itself  but  it  is  the  oppor 
tunity  of  getting  into  close  contact  with 
men  who  have  made  great  successes  in 
business,  and  that  opportunity,  I  think, 
does  not  come  to  the  general  librarian. 
The  person  entering  the  general  library 
must  expect  that  the  top  of  the  work  is 
simply  the  library  oportunities  themselves, 
and,  of  course,  they  are  somewhat  limited. 
A  person  entering  special  library  work 
feels  that  the  top  is  the  whole  vast  indus- 
trial or  commercial  enterprise  in  which  h€ 
is  engaged,  and  if  he  has  the  adaptability 
—and  that  is  precisely  the  thing  which  we 
have  been  trying  to  emphasize  as  necessary 
in  library  work, — ^he  naturally,  as  time 
goes  on,  sees  the  field  of  opportunity 
broadening,  and  the  opportunity  comes  for 
him  to  step  out  of  the  more  restricted  into 
the  larger,  more  active  field. 

I  know  another  person  who  received  a 
very  interesting  offer,  with  a  considerably 
larger  salary  and  greater  executive  respon- 
sibilities, due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  he 
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liad  made  good  in  special  library  work;  to 
the  fact  that  that  work  brought  him  into 
contact  with  guperiora  who  were  able  to 
help  him  into  a  broader  opportunity.  I 
think  that  is  well  worth  emphasizing  for 
either  men  or  women  interested  in  this 
meeting. 

Mr.  LAPP:  Just  that  fact  is  the  reason 
why  we  should  have  some  means  of  train- 
ing special  librarians.  The  good  men  are 
being  drawn  oft  so  rapidly  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  demand  to  be  supplied,  and 
I  am  glad  that  the  question  of  training 
librarians  is  coming  up,  and  I  hope  that 
when  it  does  come  up  we  shall  have  some 
proTision  made  for  a  committee  that  will 
work  out  a  complete  scheme  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  American  Library  Association 
and  the  library  schools  for  the  training  of 
special  librarians.  But  right  there  we 
should  also  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  merely  the  librarians  that  should  be 
trained,  but  we  should  train  the  directors 
of  the  establishments,  and  it  ought  to  be 
emphasized  in  all  special  library  work  that 
there  is  a  difference.  I  would  agree  with 
many  who  have  spoken  before,  that  the 
director  of  an  establishment  need  not 
necessarily  be  a  person  trained  in  library 
work,  although  a  person  trained  in  library 
wok  could  make  a  good  success  of  it  if  he 
also  had  an  insight  into  the  business.  But 
I  would  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  need  a 
training  for  directors  of  establishments  and 
we  also  need  a  special  training  for  libra- 
rians and  assistants.  It  is  a  great  deal  in 
the  library  world  as  it  is  in  the  college 
world,  that  the  men  wfio  become  really 
worth  while  as  college  professors,  in  the 
commercial  departments  at  least,  and  in  the 
engineering  departments,  unless  they  have 
a  taste  for  the  teaching  work  which  would 
prevent  their  leaving  it,  do  not  stay  very 
long  in  the  business  of  teaching,  and  the 
college  must  continually  recruit  new  men, 
and  that  is  a  difficulty  that  is  going  to  con- 
front the  Special  Libraries  Association  and 
people  who  are  establishing  special  libra- 
ries, more  and  more.  I  believe  that  if  the 
number  of  concerns  to-day  that  ought  to 
have   special  libraries   and    would   profit 


wonderfully  by  them,  were  to  attempt  to 
get  special  librarians  or  directors  of  depart- 
ments, they  would  fail  completely  and  the 
whole  movement  would  go  to  the  bad, 
simply  because  you  could  not  supply  the 
people  who  would  be  competent  for  the 
work.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  municipal 
reference  departments.  It  is  unfortunate 
if  they  are  established  and  men  who  are 
not  qualified  are  put  in  charge.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  legislative  reference  de- 
partments. We  might  better  wait  for  years 
rather  than  establish  them  before  we  can 
put  them  in  charge  of  people  who  appre- 
ciate the  work  to  be  done,  and  who  have 
the  ability  to  do  it  So  that  I  think  our  big 
problem  is  to  keep  the  special  library 
movement  from  growing  too  fast  for  us  to 
supply  the  men  and  women  who  'can  do  the 
work;  and  I  would  emphasize  again  that  we 
need  two  or  three  different  kinds  of  train- 
ing; one  for  those  who  are  to  have  general 
direction  of  the  work,  for  those  who  are  to 
do  the  actual  work  on  the  library  side,  and 
also  for  the  assistant  side. 

Mr.  LEE:  One  difference  is  that  in  the 
public  library  you  are  being  asked  ques- 
tions all  the  time,  and  in  the  special  library 
you  are  being  asked  questions  two-thirds 
of  the  time,  and  the  other  third  you  ask 
questions  yourselves,  so  you  get  the  benefit 
of  variety;  part  of  the  time  you  are  a  stu- 
dent, and  the  rest  of  the  time  you  are  a 
librarian,  and  there  is  that  stimulating, 
broadening  effect,  and  to  me  it  has  been  a 
very  uplifting  effect 

Mr.  MORTON:  Mr.  Marion  spoke  of  the 
training  of  the  librarian,  also  Mr.  Lapp  and 
one  or  two  others.  I  do  not  know  whether 
our  position  is  particularly  unique,  but 
some  months  ago  I  lost  my  assistant,  and 
instead  of  going  to  a  library  man  I  con- 
sidered myself  extremely  fortunate  to  get 
a  man  who  was  a  graduate  chemist,  a  civil 
engineer,  a  mining  engineer  and  a  man  who 
had  had  wide  experience  in  all  of  those 
branches.  It  seems  to  me  that  for  tech- 
nical business  the  practical  training  in  the 
particular  line  of  business  is  of  far  greater 
value  than  training  in  any  library  system, 
simply  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  in- 
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formation  that  they  are  called   upon  to 
produce. 

Miss  UNDHOLM:  I  wish  to  add  a  word 
to  what  Mr.  Lapp  has  said,  to  point  out  the 
fact  that  even  if  we  should  try  to  give 
courses  in  special  library  work  in  the 
library  school,  there  would  not  be  any 
teachers  in  the  library  school  qualified  to 
give  these  courses,  because  they  would  not 
have  the  special  library  experience,  and  we 
ourselves  are  too  busy  running  our  special 
libraries  to  give  the  courses,  so  that  it  is 
really  a  matter  quite  far  in  the  future,  I 
should  think.  Last  spring  I  read  in  the 
Library  Journal  a  very  good  article  on  a 
course  for  legislative  reference  librarians, 
but  that  is  the  first  article  of  the  kind  I 
have  ever  seen,  although  I  had  often 
thought  about  it  myself. 

Another  thing  that  would  help  out  in  try- 
ing to  give  some  idea  of  special  library 
methods  to  new  people,  would  be  for  those 
of  us  who  have  gotten  our  libraries  well 
in  hand,  our  systems,  etc.,  to  get  up  a  series 
of  little  handbooks  on  how  to  organize  a 
financial  library,  a  public  utilities  library, 
a  legislative  reference  library  and  so  on, 
those  who  are  perhaps  library  school  stu- 
dents could  use  these  pamphlets  as  text- 
books. This  would  necessitate  our  starting 
in  the  publishing  business  and  having  a 
publishing  board,  like  the  American  Li- 
brary Association. 

Miss  HOAGLAND:  I  think  we  should  fail 
in  our  whole  duty  toward  the  library  profes- 
sion, and  especially  to  the  profession  of  the 
special  librarian,  if  we  did  not  take  some 
account  of  this  growing  demand  for  train- 
ing in  special  library  work.  I  think  that  we 
appreciate  the  great  difficulty  of  combina- 
tion of  the  technical  work  that  is  necessary 
in  library  training  and  the  special  library 
field  that  each  might  wish  to  occupy.  It 
has  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  possible  to 
make  a  combination  by  giving  a  minimum 
of  library  training,  and  then  for  students 
to  specialize  in  some  business  lines  and 
learn  the  bibliography  of  that  trade.  Of 
course,  that  is  a  very  difficult  operation  in 
the  ordinary  library  school,  but  I  believe 
there  are  places  in  the  country  where  that 


might  be  acquired,  where  many  businesses 
are  present,  capable  of  furnishing  the 
libraries,  and  where  students  can  take,  say, 
three  months  of  technical  training,  which 
would  include  typewriting  of  records,  and 
then  can  be  sent  into  the  field  to  learn  that 
field,  the  school  to  furnish  them  the  special 
bibliography  for  that  special  work.  In  that 
way  I  believe  we  could  develop  a  series  of 
libraries  that  would  train  for  special 
librarianship. 

Miss  MILLER:  There  is  already  one 
school,  the  Wisconsin  school,  which  gives 
regrular  instruction  to  such  students  as 
wish  to  take  up  legislative  reference  work. 
They  are  given  from  one  to  two  months 
library  experience  during  those  two  months 
in  the  winter  when  the  other  members  of 
the  class  go  to  the  public  libraries.  They 
at  least  get  the  principles  of  legislative 
reference  work. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT:  If  there  is  no 
further  discussion,  we  will  take  up  the  re- 
ports of  committees,  and  the  first  will  be 
Mr.  Lapp's  report,  as  editor  of  the  publica- 
tion. 

Mr.  LAPP:  There  is  very  little  to  report 
in  regard  to  the  publication.  It  has  been 
issued  regularly  since  January,  1910,  and 
the  third  volume  is  now  nearly  completed. 
The  growth  of  subscriptions  has  been  grati- 
fying, and  the  publication  has  been  able  to 
do  what  was  done  on  the  membership 
which  we  have  had.  We  hope  to  have  an 
Increased  membership,  because  there  are 
a  number  of  things  which  we  can  do.  We 
have  now  regnil&rly  established  several 
sources  of  information,  we  are  going  to 
have  others,  and  out  of  those  we  will  pub- 
lish, I  think,  a  better,  more  useful  maga- 
zine the  coming  year  than  we  have  in  the 
past.  We  have  a  connection  with  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  by  which  a  special 
bibliography  is  furnished  every  month  upon 
some  obscure  question.  We  have  a  connec- 
tion with  the  New  York  public  library  by 
which  we  receive  municipal  documents. 
We  have  a  connection  with  the  Public 
Utilities  Committee  by  which  we  will  have 
public  utility  references  and  the  others, 
insurance  references  and  so  on.    The  pub- 
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Ucation  will  issue  also  some  special  bibliog- 
raphies such  as  the  one  that  was  issued 
recently  on  city  planning.  It  will  take  up 
certain  others  and  publish  them  as  means 
permit 

The  main  thing  I  want  to  ask  as  editor 
of  "Special  Libraries"  is  that  the  editor 
should  receive  co-operation  from  persons 
connected  with  the  association.  This  is  a 
co-operative  enterprise  and  every  one 
should  co-operate.  Whenever  you  know  of 
anything  which  has  happened  in  your  com- 
munity in  the  special  library  interest,  or 
of  any  publication  that  does  not  get  into 
the  ordinary  sources,  furnish  that  to  the 
editor  and  it  will  be  scattered  over  the 
country  through  "Special  Libraries." 

A  new  system  will  be  organized  following 
this  meeting,  we  hope,  by  which  the  coun- 
try will  be  divided  into  districts  in  each  of 
which  there  will  be  one  person  who  will  be 
responsible  for  that  district,  and  we  hope 
in  that  way  to  keep  in  closer  touch.  We 
will  also  have  a  representative  in  the 
different  classes  of  special  libraries  so  that 
no  one  will  be  left  out,  and  we  will  get  re- 
ports from  all  persons  who  are  represent- 
ing the  different  departments  in  the  special 
libraries,  which  now  number  perhaps  seven 
or  eight  that  are  active  different  classes  of 
libraries. 

I  want  to  ask  for  suggestions  also  from 
the  members  of  the  association  about 
things  that  we  want  published.  I  would  be 
glad  to  receive  letters.  I  do  not  receive 
enough  of  them;  and,  another  thing,  I  do 
not  receive  criticisms.  There  are  many 
things  we  would  like  to  know  about  the 
publication,  many  things  we  would  like  to 
learn.  We  would  like  to  hear  from  you 
either  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  publica- 
tion. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT:  I  will  call  for 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Utilities,  Mr.  Morton. 

(Mr.  Morton  rendered  a  brief  report 
which  is  available  in  the  secretary's  office 
to  those  who  may  be  interested  to  see  it.) 

The  session  then  adjourned. 


FOURTH  (EXTRA) 


rSLKXi  • 


(Monday,  July  1,  8:15  p.  m.) 

After  an  informal  interchange  of  ideas 
among  a  small  group  of  people  who 
gathered  in  the  private  dining  room,  the 
business  session,  continued  from  the  after- 
noon, was  called  to  order  by  Vice-President 
Brigham.  In  view  of  the  small  attendance 
and  in  order  to  allow  greater  publicity  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  to  Tuesday,  July  2, 
9:30  a.  m. 


nPTH  (SECOND  JOINT) 


:i  :»c>M  Ci 


N 


(Tuesday,  July  2,  9:80  a.  m.) 

The  second  joint  session  was  attended  by 
the  National  Association  of  State  Libraries, 
the  American  Association  of  Law  Libraries 
and  the  Special  Libraries  Association 
delegates,  and  was  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Brigham,  vice-president  of  the  Special  Li- 
braries Association.  The  meeting  was  held 
in  the  ball  room  of  the  CHiateau  Laurier. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Babbitt  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts state  library  read  the  first  paper, 
entitled  "Snags,  stumbling  blocks  and  pit- 
falls among  the  session  laws."  During  the 
course  of  his  paper  Mr.  Babbitt  touched 
upon  some  very  interesting  phases  of  these 
questions.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  James 
MKirdy,  Mr.  Thomas  Montgomery,  state 
librarian  of  Pennsylvania,  presented  his 
paper,  entiUed  "Bill  drafting."  Following 
this,  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  John  H.  Arnold, 
librarian  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  Mr. 
(George  S.  Ctodard  read  his  paper,  entitled 
"The  history  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Harvard  university  law  li- 
brary." Great  regret  was  expressed  at  the 
absence  of  Dr.  Arnold,  who  may  now  be 
looked  upon  as  the  father  of  law  libraries. 

Following  this  Mr.  Lapp  discussed  the 
question  of  co-operation  between  legislative 
reference  departments.  This  address  also 
covered  a  report  upon  the  same  subject  as 
well  as  a  report  on  legislative  reference 
service.  Mr.  Grodard  followed  with  general 
remarks,  in  which  he  called  attention  to 
the  great  changes  in  our  present  social  life, 
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brought  about  by  ImproyementB  In  our 
methods  of  transportation,  so  that  now  our 
view  point  is  so  much  broader  that  in  the 
drawing  of  bills  we  can  no  longer  oyerlook 
what  other  states  are  doing,  hence  the 
great  necessity  for  co-operation  and  wider 
knowledge  in  this  field.  He  'rerlewed 
briefly  tiie  work  of  the  Law  Reporting 
Company  and  tried  to  point  out  how  senrice 
such  as  they  had  rendered  might  be  made 
practical.  He  appealed  for  a  national 
legislative  information  bureau,  and  he 
questioned  whether  this  could  ever  be 
brought  about  by  co-operation,  but  rather 
insisted  that  it  must  be  a  definitely  estab- 
lished service  run  for  profit  or  subsidized 
by  government  support.  The  chairman 
called  attention  to  the  library  law  abstracts 
which  are  probably  present  in  every  state 
library  in  one  form  or  another.  In  these 
abstracts  minute  subjects  are  touched 
upon  which  are  difficult  to  get  at.  The  ma- 
terial usually  exists  only  in  carbon  form. 
As  a  result  of  an  interview  with  a  commer- 
cial concern,  the  chairman  found  that  with 
the  use  of  the  multigraph  this  firm  would 
agree  to  furnish  three  hundred  copies  for 
$1.00  a  folio  with  15.00  for  composition  and 
general  work.  This  would  mean  on  a  thirty 
folio,  a  total  of  135.00  for  an  issue  of  three 
hundred  copies.  He  suggested  that  such 
material  be  sent  to  a  central  agency  and 
believed  that  such  a  scheme  could  be 
worked  out  successfully.  Mr.  Babbitt 
called  attention  to  several  interesting  in- 
stances where  the  assistance  of  such  a 
scheme  would  have  been  invaluable  in 
furthering  greater  publicity  for  material 
which  was  only  found  through  co-operation 
among  the  state  libraries.  Dr.  Clement 
W.  Andrews  believed  that  this  sort  of  work 
should  be  done  at  the  American  Library 
Association  headquarters  and  thought  with 
competent  operators  this  was  the  most 
practical  way  to  have  it  done.  He  also 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Illinois 
State  Bankers  Association  had  asked  the 
John  Crerar  library  to  undertake  an  analy- 
sis of  the  State  Banking  Association  publi- 
cations. He  offered  to  send  circulars 
covering  that  work  to  any  state  or  law 


libraries  that  might  find  them  of  useful- 
ness. 

Mr.  D.  N.  Handy  of  the  Insurance  Library 
Association  of  Boston  spoke  in  record  to 
the  recently  organised  legialatlve  bureau  of 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 
One  of  the  chief  functions  of  this  bureau 
will  be  to  bring  together  an  abstract  card 
index  of  the  laws  in  the  various  states  In 
the  country  bearing  on  fire  Insurance.  Re- 
cently the  Association  of  Life  Insurance 
Presidents  has  completed  a  card  index 
abstract  of  the  laws  bearing  on  life  insur- 
ance, comprising  something  like  fbur 
thousand  cards.  Mr.  Godard  olTered  fur- 
ther discussion  which  he  finally  followed 
with  a  motion  to  the  efFect  "that  our  com- 
mittee on  resolutions  prepare  suitable  reso- 
lution directed  to  Congress,  endorsing  the 
bill  now  before  Congress  looking  toward 
the  permanent  establishment  of  a  leglslar 
tive  bureau  at  Washington  and  expressing 
our  hope  that  it  may  be  established  In  the 
very  near  future,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressing our  willingness  to  co-operate  in 
any  way  that  we  can."  Mr.  Montgomery,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  resolutions 
then  oftered  several  resolutions.* 

Mr.  Johnson  Brlgham  of  Iowa  then 
opened  up  the  discussion  of  the  relation 
between  state  libraries  and  legislative 
reference  bureaus,  to  which  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery replied.  (General  discussion  fal- 
lowed in  which  several  told  of  the  actual 
working  relations  between  these  two  lurls- 
dictions  in  their  several  states.  The  meet- 
ing adjourned  at  12:24  p.  m. 

SIXTH  (BUSINESS)  SESSION 
(Tuesday,  July  2,  12:26  p.  ul) 

At  the  close  of  the  second  Joint  session, 
a  business  meeting  of  the  Special  Libraries 
Association  was  called  to  order  by  Vice- 
President  Herbert  O.  Brlgham  In  the  ball 
room  of  the  Chateau  Laurler. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT:  The  first  bus- 
iness is  the  report  of  the  secretary-treas- 
urer. 

^lliMe  retolutioDi  wfll  be  found  in  foQ  In  tkt 
proceedings  of  the  NaUonal  AMOcimtion  of  State  li- 
braries, which  wfU  be  printed  by  that  associatioB. 
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Mr.  MARION:  The  membership  has  in- 
creased, from  September,  1911,  from  171 
members,  mitil  June,  1912,  to  224  members, 
which  is  an  increase  of  thirty  per  cent. 
The  bulletin  has  increased  in  pages  from 
12  to  16.    The  financial  situation  seems  to 


be  very  satisfactory.  We  have  a  cash 
balance  of  $292.15.  There  seems  to  be  an 
increased  call  for  special  librarians  in 
heretofore  unknown  fields.  The  following 
statement  indicates  the  condition  of  the 
treasury  as  of  the  date  given: 


SPECIAL  LIBRARIES  ASSOCIATION 
July  1,  1912. 

Financial  statement  of  the  books  as  of  the  above  date. 

Receipts 

Cash  on  hand  Sept  27,  1911 $119.07 

Membership  fees  and  subscriptions 416.80 

Sale  of  back  numbers 85.28 

Sale  of  reprints,  bibliographies,  etc 31.18 

Advertising 12.00 

Expenditures  $668.28 

Rent  of  hall  at  New  York  meeting 15.00 

Stenographic  work  of  New  York  meeting 16.00 

Postage,  telegrams,  express,  etc 41.08 

Storage  cabinet  for  editor's  office 13.26 

Indexing  of  volume  1 10.00 

Printing 276.60 

Bank  Exchange 1.80            37L13 

July  1, 1912,  Cash  on  hand $292.15 

Accounts  Receivable  144.10 

Accounts  Payable no  bills 

rendered 
GUY  B.  MARION,  Treasurer. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Montgomery  the  report  Executive  Board:  Officers  ex-offlcio:  O. 

was  received.  E.     Norman,     Chicago;      Florence 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  report  of  the  ex-  Spencer,  New  York. 

ecutive  board  of  the  Special  Libraries  Asso-  There  being  no  counter  nominations,  on 

elation  is  brief.    It  is  proposed  during  the  motion,  the  secretary  cast  a  ballot  for  the 

coming  year  to  readjust  as  far  as  possible  association,  and  the  chair  declared  the  nom- 

the  committee  system  and  substitute  there-  inees  elected  for  their  respective  offices. 

for  representatives  for  certain  sections  of  ^^  HANDY:  Will  it  be  in  order  now  to 

the  country,  so  that  the  persons  who  rep-  ^^ke  up  the  matter  of  special  education  for 

resent  those  sections  shall  be  responsible  ^e  special  training  of  library  assistante? 

for  the  part  in  which  they  are  located.    It  ,^^  CHAIRMAN:  That  comes  under  the 

is  entirely  a  matter  for  the  board.    I  think  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  business,  which  we  are  now 

that  will  be  the  extent  of  their  report,  in  ^^^  ^^     ^ou  are  quite  in  order. 

brief,  and  I  will  now  call  for  the  report  of  TTAxrnv   t  «    i^       u  *f      *u.* 

,^  ,     ^,  _,. .  ^   «.  T  ^^  Mr.  HANDY:  I  would  make  a  motion  that 

the  nominating  committee,  Mr.  Lee.  «  *  ^  w    *w 

T  TTiTT^     mu^   »^^i..«i^«.   ^^«««*^if4^A  *  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the 

Mr.   LEE:    The   nominating   committee  -.     ,.     .  *i.     *    i  «        *        J^ ,  w 

**.  ti         *.«.!*-  *u     #»n^»i..»  1*-*  ^9  President,  upon  the  training  of  special  11- 

respectfully  submits  the  following  list  of  .       .  ,!L  ,    *      *.        7         \^ 

^        ^     XV  I  -  brarlans,  with  instructions  to  report  upon 

officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  ^, ,        xl       *  *u         *  i         *i 

«_    I J     *    T^  XT  TT«  ^„  Tj^-*-.«  this  matter  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 
President:  D.  N.  Handy,  Boston.  ^^ 

Vice-President:  R  H.  Johnston,  Wash-  Th«  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Lapp 

ington.  ^^  carried. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  G.  E.  Marion,  Bos-  Upon  motion  of  Dr.  Andrews  the  meeting 

ton.  adjourned  sine  die. 


ATTENDANCE  SUMMARIES 


By  Position  and  Sex 

Men  Women  Total 

Trustees 21  0        21 

Library  Commissions 

representatives 9 

Chief  librarians 103 

Assistants 50 

Library  schools 1 

Editors  of  lib.  periodicals      2 

Commercial  agents 24 

Others 38 


12 

21 

130 

233 

191 

241 

13 

14 

2 

4 

3 

27 

105 

143 

456 

704 

Total   248 


By  Geographical  Sections 

6  of  the  6  New  England  States  sent. . 
6  North  Atlantic  States  and 
District  of  Columbia  sent. 

6  South-eastern  States  sent. 

7  North  Central  States 

6  South  Central  States 
11  Western  States 

7  Pacific  States 
Canadian  Provinces 


« 


«( 


5 

7 

3 

7 

4 

5 

England 

Japan 


« 


it 


« 


« 


« 


« 


« 


<f 


<i 


<i 


«< 


<f 


99 

179 

12 

203 

23 

26 

16 

144 

1 

1 


Total   704 

By  States 

Alabama 1  Missouri 17 

California 8  Nebraska 4 

Colorado 4  New  Hampshire.  7 

Connecticut 17  New  Jersey 13 

Delaware  1  New  York 99 

District  Columbia  20  North  Carolina  . .  2 

Florida 1  Ohio 45 

Georgia  5  Oklahoma 1 

Illinois  82  Oregon  1 

Indiana 17  Pennsylvania  ...  40 

Iowa 10  Rhode  Island 8 


Kansas 5  South  Dakota  ...  1 

Kentucky 5  Texas  1 

Louisiana  1  Utah  1 

Maine    5  Vermont 9 

Maryland   6  Virginia  3 

Massachusetts   .  53  Washington 6 

Michigan   34  West  ^rglnia  ...  1 

Minnesota  9  Wisconsin 15 

By  Provinces 

Alberta 1    Ontario 125 

British  Columbia     1   Quebec 18 

Manitoba  3    Saskatchewan    ..    1 

Foreign  Countries 
ETngland  1   Japan   1 


Total    704 

By  Libraries 

Libraries  having  five  or  more  representa- 
tives: 

Brooklyn  Public  L 8 

Chicago  Public  L 22 

Cleveland  Public  L 24 

Detroit  Public  L 8 

Grand  Rapids  Public  L 6 

Illinois,  L.  of  Univ.  of  10 

Indiana  State  L 5 

John  Crerar  L 7 

Library  of  Congress   10 

McGill  Univ.  L 9 

New  York  Public  L 7 

New  York  State  L 12 

Ottawa  Public  L 11 

Pittsburgh  Carnegie  L 11 

St.  Louis  Public  L 12 

Toronto  Public  L 10 

Note:  Those  who  participated  in  post- 
conference  trip  only  are  not  counted  in 
above  statistics. 
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*  Prefixed  to  «  name  indioAtee  participation  in  poat-oonferenoe  trip  on  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  and  Saguenay  Riyera 

**  Prefixed  to  a  name  indioatea  partieipation  in  poat-oonferenoe  trip  only. 


Abbreyiations:  P.,  Free;  P.,  Public;  L., 
Library;  In.,  Librarian;  asst.  Assistant; 
tms..  Trustee;  ref..  Reference;  catlgr., 
Cataloger;  Br.,  Branch;  sch.,  School. 

Abbot,  Etheldred,  asst.  In.  P.  L.,  Brookline, 
Mass. 

Ahearn,  Mrs.   Thomas,  Ottawa,  Can. 

•Ahem,  Mary  Eileen,  editor  "Public  Li- 
braries," Chicago,  111. 

•Alexander,  W.  H.,  asst  In.  Assn.  of  the  Bar, 
New  York  City. 

•Alexander,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  New  York  City. 


Baer,  Harriet  Irene,  Hebrew  Institute  Br., 

P.  L.,  Chicago,  111. 
Bailey,  Arthur  L.,  In.  Wilmington  Inst  F. 

L.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Baker,  Charlotte  A.,  In.  State  Agric.  Coll., 

Fort  Collins,  Colo. 
Baker,  Herbert  W.,  Ottawa,  Can. 
Baker,  Mary  N.,  In.  P.  L.,  EHwood,  Ind. 
Ball,  Fanny  D.,  In.  Central  High  Sch.,  Orand 

Rapids,  Mich. 
•Banks,  Mary,  In.  P.  Service  L.  of  N.  J., 

Newark,  N.  J. 
Banton,  T.  W.,  trus.  P.  L.,  Toronto,  Can. 
Allin,  Eugenia,  organizer  111.  L.  Ex.  Com-      Barickman,  Mrs.  Rena  M.,  In.  P.  L.,  Joliet, 


mission,  Decatur,  111. 

•Anderson,  Mrs.  C.  N.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Anderson,  Edwin  H.,  asst.  director  P.  L., 
New  York  City. 

Anderson,  John  R.,  bookseller.  New  York 
City. 

•Anderson,  Margaret  M.,  asst.  P.  L.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Anderson,  Robert  B.,  asst.  In.  Harvard  Law 
L.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Andrews,  Clement  W.,  In.  John  Crerar  L., 
Chicago,  ni. 

Andrus,  Gertrude  E.,  supt  child,  dept, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

•Anthony,  Grace  F.,  New  York  City. 

Arbique,  Georgette,  asst.  P.  L.,  Ottawa,  Can. 

Archer,  Frances  R.,  In.  P.  L.,  Talladega, 
Ala. 

Arms,  Jessie  L.,  1st  asst  catlgr.,  Univ.  of 
Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la. 

*Askew,  Sarah  B.,  organizer  P.  L.  Com- 
mission, Trenton,  N.  J. 

Ault,  A.  W.,  trus.  P.  L.,  Ottawa,  Can. 


m. 

•Bamett  Claribel  R.,  In.  U.  S.  Dept  of 
Agric,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bamett,  J.  Davis,  sec'y-treas.  P.  L.,  Strat- 
ford, Ont. 

Bamstead,  Winifred  G.,  asst.  catalog  dept 
P.  L.,  Toronto,  Can. 

Barry,  May  H.,  asst  Geological  Survey  L., 
Ottawa,  Can. 

•Bascom,  Elva  L.,  editor  A.  L.  A.  Booklist, 
Madison,  Wis. 

Bates,  Helen  C,  chief  order  dept  P.  L., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Bates,  Mary  R.,  asst.  In.  Univ.  of  Vt,  Bur- 
lington, Vt 

Baxter,  Miss,  asst  In.  P.  L.,  London,  Ont. 

Beatty,  Alma,  In.  P.  L.,  Pembh>ke,  Ont 

Beer,  William,  In.  Howard  Mem.  L.,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

•Bell,  Madelene  M.,  senior  asst.  child, 
dept.  F.  P.  L.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Bergman,  F.  W.,  mgr.  Chateau  Laurier,  Ot- 
tawa, Can. 


Austen,  Willard,  asst.  In.  Comell  Univ.  L.,      Bergold,  Bertha  R.,  asst  Lincoln  L.,  Spring- 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Austen,  Mrs.  Willard,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Ayer,  Clarence  W.,  In.  P.  L.,  Cambridge, 

Mass. 
Babbitt  Charles  J.,  asst.  State  L.,  Boston, 

Mass. 


field.  111. 
Bergold,  Mrs.  E.,  Springfield,  IlL 
Berry,  Ethel  I.,  N.  Y.  State  L.  Sch.,  Albany, 

N.  Y. 
BiUingsley,  Mary  P.,  asst  In.  State  L.,  Tope- 

ka,  Kas. 
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Black,  Mary  J-  I^t  In.  P.  L.,  Fort  William, 
Ont 

Blackwelder,  Paul,  asBt  In.  P.  L.,  St  Louis, 
Ma 

^Blanchard,  Grace,  In.  P.  L.,  €k>ncord,  N.  H. 

Bligli,  Harris  H.,  In.  Supremo  Court  L.,  Ot- 
tawa, Can. 

Bliss,  Robert  P.,  asst  sec'y  F.  L.  Commis- 
sion, Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Blodgett,  Brelyn  M.,  catlgr.  State  L.,  Mont- 
pelier,  Yt 

Bogle,  Sarah  C.  N.,  director  Training  Sch. 

.    for  Children's  Lns.,  Carnegie  L.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Booth,  Mary  J.,  In.  State  Normal  Sch.  L., 
Charleston,  111. 

Borchard,  Edwin  M.,   law   In.   K   of  Con- 
gress, Washington,  D.  C. 

Borresen,  Ldly  M.  E.,  In.  P.  L.,  Two  Har- 
bors, Minn. 

Bostwick,  Andrew  Linn,  technical  In.  P. 
L.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Bostwick,  Arthur  E.,  In.  P.  L.,  St  Louis, 
Mo. 

Bostwick,  Mrs.  A.  E.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bowerman,  George  F.,  In.  P.  L.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

•Bowker,  R.  R.,  editor  "Library  Journal," 
New  York  City. 

*Bowker,  Mrs.  R.  R.,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

Boyd,  Anne  M.,  In.  James  Mlllikin  Univ., 
Decatur,  111. 

Boyd,  Edward  J.,  mgr.  Cassell  Co.  Ltd.,  To- 
ronto, Can. 

Boyd,  Birs.  W.  P..  Arthur,  111. 

Boyle,  Gertrude  M.,  asst.  catalog  dept  P. 
L.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Brandenburg,  S.  J.,  In.  Miami  Univ.  L.,  Ox- 
ford, O. 

Brett,  William  H.,  In.  P.  L.,  Cleveland,  O. 

*Briggs,  Walter  B.,  In.  Trinity  Coll.,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

^Briggs,  Mrs.  Walter  B.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Brigham,  Herbert  O.,  In.  State  L.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Brigham,  Johnson,  In.  State  L.,  Des  Moines, 
la. 

*Brown,  Alice  Harris,  In.  Kingsbridge  Br., 
P.  L.,  New  York  City. 

Brown,  Demarchus  C,  In.  State  L.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


Brown,  Geo.  A.,  chairman  Carnegie  P.  L., 

Campbellford,  Ont 
Brown,  Walter  L.,  In.  P.  L.,  BufTalo,  N.  Y. 
Browning,  Eliza  G.,  In.  P.  L.,  Indianapolis, 

Ind. 
Brydone,  William,  trus.  P.  L.,  Clinton,  Ont 
Bryson,  Dr.  Mary,  Ottawa,  Can. 
Bucher,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Sherwood,  asst  U.  S. 

Dept  of  Agric.  L.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Bulmer,  Jeanie  N.,  In.  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  New 

York  City. 
Burpee,  Lawrence  J.,  Ottawa,  Can. 
Burpee,  Mrs.  L.  J.,  Ottawa,  Can. 
^Burr,  Clara  J.,  Rocky  Hill,  Conn. 
Burrell,  Hon.  Martin,  minister  of  agricut 

ture,  Ottawa,  Can. 
Burrell,  Mrs.  Martin,  Ottawa,  Can. 
Butler,  H.  L.,  Am.  Law  L.,  New  York  City. 
Butters,  Mary  T.,  In.  P.  L.,  Niagara  FiUls, 

Ont. 
Byam,  C.  A.,  chairman  P.  L.,  New  Liakeard, 

Ont 
Calder,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  In.  P.  L.,  Fenelon 

FiUls,  Ont 
Caldwell,  Clara  A.,  asst  P.  L.,  Clereland, 

O. 
Caldwell,  Lena  E.,  In.  P.  L.,  Flint,  Mich. 
^Calhoun,  Alexander,  In.    P.   L.,  Calgary, 

Alta. 
^Calhoun,  Marion,  asst.  In.  Geological  Sur- 
vey L.,  Ottawa,  Can. 
^Calhoun,  Mrs.  R.  C,  Ottawa,  Can. 
Cameron,   A.  W.,   ex-pres.   Ont   L.  Assn., 

Woodstock,  Ont 
Carey,  Miriam  E.,  organizer  P.  L.  Com., 

St  Paul,  Minn. 
Carr,  Henry  J.,  In.  P.  L.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Carr,  Mrs.  Henry  J.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Carson,  W.  O.,  In.  P.  L.,  London,  Ont 
Carswell,  F.  Edina,  Toronto,  Can. 
Carswell,  R.,  law  book  publisher,  Toronto, 

Can. 
Carswell,  Mrs.  R.,  Toronto,  Can. 
Carter,  Bertha,  asst  catlg.  dept.  State  L., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Casey,  Magdalen,  In.  Archives  Lk,  Ottawa, 

Can. 
Caswell,  E.  S.,  sec'y-treas.  P.  L.,  Toronto, 

Can. 
Champion,  Miss  J.  H.,  In.  P.  L.,  Sault  Ste. 

Marie,  Ont 
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Chapin,  Artena  M.,  In.  A.  K.  Smiley  P.  L., 
Redlands,  Cal. 

Chapman,  Effle  Louise,  In's  sec'y,  P.  L., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Charlton,  Miss  M.  R.,  In.  Medical  L.,  Mc- 
Oill  Univ.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Charlton,  Ruby,  N.  Y.  State  L.  Sch.,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 

Charteris,  Dr.  C.  R.,  pres.  Ontario  L.  Assn., 
Chatham,  Ont 

Chase,  Kate  B.,  asst  P.  L.,  Chicago,  111. 

Cheney,  George  N.,  In.  Court  of  Appeals  L., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Cheney,  Mrs.  Oeorge  N.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Chidester,  Maud,  children's  In.  P.  L.,  Evan- 
ston,  111. 

Chipman,  Frank  E.,  managing  director  Bos- 
ton Book  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Chivers,  Cedric,  bookbinder,  Brooklsm, 
N.  Y. 

Clapp,  ClilTord  B.,  catlgr.  Dartmouth  Coll. 
L.,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

^Clark,  Mrs.  (}eorge  Edward,  Skaneateles, 
N.  Y. 

Clark,  Geo.  L.,  State  L.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Clark,  Mrs.  G.  L.  Lansing,  Mich. 

Clarke,  Edith  E.,  head  catlgr.  Syracuse 
UniT.  L.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

^Clarke,  Elizabeth  P.,  In.  Seymour  L.  Au- 
burn, N.  Y. 

^Clayton,  Reta,  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J. 

Cleavinger,  John  S.,  In.  P.  L.,  Jackson, 
Mich. 

Cleland,  E3thel,  asst.  &  catlgr.  leg.  ref.  dept. 
State  L.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

^Clement,  Caroline  B.,  asst  P.  L.,  Man- 
chester, N.  H. 

Climie,  Janet,  asst  P.  L.,  Listowel,  Ont 

Climie,  Lillie,  In.  P.  L.,  Listowel,  Ont 

Cobb,  Edith  H.,  asst  F.  P.  L.,  New  Bedford, 
Mass. 

^Cochran,  Mary  R.,  In.  Walnut  Hills  Br.,  P. 
L.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Colby,  Adah  M.,  supt  of  branches  and  ap- 
prentices, P.  L.»  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ColegroYe,  Mrs.  Mabel  E.,  Heermance  Mem. 
Lu»  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

^Cotter,  Minnie  B.,  In.  P.  L.,  Derby,  Conn. 

^Craig,  Jennie  A.,  custodian  English 
Seminar,  Univ.  of  111.,  Urbana,  111. 


Craver,  Harrison  W.,  In.  Carnegie  L.,  Pitts- 
burs^,  Pa. 

Craver,  Mrs.  H.  W.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Crevecoeur,  P.  B.  de.  In.  Fraser  Institute, 
Montreal,  Can. 

Crocker,  Mary,  chief  open  shelf  dept  P.  L., 
St  Louis,  Mo. 

••Crosby,  Caroline  R.,  Milford,  N.  H. 

Crossley,  F.  B.,  In.  Northwestern  Univ. 
Law  L.,  Chicago,  111. 

Cruikshank,  D.  P.,  mngr.  Library  Bureau, 
Ottawa,  Ont 

Cruikshank,  Mrs.  D.  P.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Cunningham,  Jesse,  municipal  ref.  In.  P.  L., 
St  Louis,  Mo. 

Curtiss,  Frances,  asst  P.  L.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Cutter,  Annie  S.,  supervisor  sch.  dept,  P. 
L.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Cutter,  W.  P.,  In.  Engineering  Societies  L., 
New  York  City. 

Cuttle,  A.  H.,  chairman  L.  board,  Colling- 
wood,  Ont 

Cuttle,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Collingwood,  Ont 

•Dakin,  Maude  I.,  asst  L.  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dale,  Dorothea  P.,  asst,  P.  L.,  Cleveland,  O. 

•Dame,  Katharine,  instructor  N.  Y.  State 
L.  Sch.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Daout,  Emilieu,  vice-pres.  Librarie  Beau- 
chemin,  Montreal,  Can. 

Datz,  H.  R.,  Library  Bureau,  New  York 
City. 

Davis,  Eva,  asst  P.  L.,  Toronto,  Can. 

•Davis,  Georgia  S.,  asst  P.  L.,  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich. 

Davis,  Mary  I.,  1st  asst  Carnegie  West  Br., 
P.  L.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Davis,  Mary  L.,  In.  P.  L.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Davis,  Orlando  C,  In.  P.  L.,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Davison,  Mrs.  Hannah  P.,  In.  P.  L.,  San 
Diego,  Cal. 

DeCelles,  Alfred  D.,  In.  of  Parliament,  Ot- 
tawa, Can. 

Dewar,  A.  F.,  Ottawa,  Can. 

••Dewey,  Mrs.  Melvil,  Lake  Placid  Club, 
N.  Y. 

Dice,  J.  Howard,  N.  Y.  State  L.  Sch.,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 

•Dickerson,  L.  L.,  In.  Iowa  College  L.,  Grin- 
nell,  la. 

•Dill,  Maude,  Decatur,  111. 
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Dlnsmoor,  Kate  B.,  head  catlgr.  State  L., 

Topelca,  Kas. 
^Dinsmore,  Lucy  C.»  In.  Walker  Br.»  P.  L., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
^Dobbins,  Elisabeth  V.,  In.  Am.  Tel.  ft  Tel. 

Ck).,  New  York  City. 
Doren,  Electra  C,  Dajrton,  O. 
Dougan,  Alice  M.,  N.  T.  State  L.,  Albany, 

N.  Y. 
•Dougherty,  Anna  R.,  chief  art  dept,  F.  L., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dougherty,  Harold  T.,  In.  Sayles  Mem.  L., 

Pawtucket,  R  I. 
^Dougherty,  Helen  R.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dow,  Mary  E.,  In.  P.  L.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
••Drury,  Miss  C.  K.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
♦Drury,  F.  K.  W.,  asst  In.  Univ.  of  111.,  Ur- 

bana.  111. 
♦Drury,  Mrs.  F.  K.  W.,  Urbana,  111. 
**Drury,  Mrs.  J.  B.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Drysdale,  Sara  E.,  head  clrc.  dept.,  P.  L., 

Ottawa,  Can. 
Dudgeon,   M.   S.,  sec'y  Wis.   F.   L.   Com., 

Madison,  Wis. 
Duefel,  Jennie,  P.  L.,  Decatur,  111. 
Dunham,  B.  Mabel,  In.  P.  L.,  Berlin,  Ont 
Durfee,  Jennie  T.,  Decatur,  m. 
Dwlght,  Edith  C,  In.  Ont  Agrlc  College 

L.,  Guelph,  Ont 
Eaklns,  Wm.  Geo.,  In.  Law  Soc.  of  Upper 

Canada,  Toronto,  Can. 
Elaman,  Mabel,  asst.  John  Crerar  L.,  Chi- 
cago, IlL 
ESastman,  Linda  A.,  ylce-ln.  P.  L.,  Cleve- 
land, O. 
Elliott,  Caroline  L.,  ref.  In.  P.  L.,  Chicago, 

m. 

♦Elliott,  Edith  L.,  clerk  Democrat  Printing 
Co.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Elliott,  Thos.  B.,  trus.  P.  L.,  Kenora,  Ont. 

Ellis,  Helen,  asst  P.  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

*Ellis,  Victoria,  In.  P.  L.,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 

Elmendorf,  Mrs.  H.  L.,  vice-In.  P.  L.,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

Eno,  Sara  W.,  In.  Stetson  Univ.  L.,  DeLand, 
Fla. 

Erb,  Frederic  W.,  supervisor  loan  div.  and 
asst  In.,  Columbia  Univ.  L.,  New  York 
City. 

Brsklne,  Edith,  In.  Mark  White  Sq.  Br.,  P. 
L.,  Chicago,  IlL 


Estabrooke,  Mrs.  Kate  C,  Maine  L.  Com- 
mission, Orono,  Me. 

Evans,  Mrs.  Alice  O.,  In.  P.  L.,  Decatur,  ni. 

Fatout  Nellie  B.,  Pacific  Br.,  P.  L.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Faxon,  Frederick  W.,  L.  mgr.,  Boston  Book 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Faxon,  Mrs.  F.  W.,  Boston,  Mass. 

♦Faxon,  Mrs.  Marcus,  Boston,  Mass. 

Feazel,  Ernest  A.,  In.  Law  L.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Fellows,  Jennie  D.,  instructor  N.  Y.  State 
L.  Sch.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

♦Fenton,  Polly,  catlgr.  P.  L.,  Milwaukee. 
Wis. 

Field,  O.  J.,  chief  clerk  Dept.  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Field,  Pearl  I.,  sen.  asst  P.  L.,  Chicago,  111. 

Field,  Ruth  K.,  asst  P.  L.,  Cleveland,  O. 

♦Fison,  Herbert  W.,  In.  P.  L.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

♦Fix,  Arminda  L.,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Flexner,  Jennie  M.,  classifier  F.  P.  L.,  Looia- 
viUe,  Ky. 

Ford,  Eva  M.,  Chicago,  HI. 

♦Forstall,    Gertrude,    asst.     catlgr.    John 
Crerar  L.,  Chicago,  111. 

Foster,   Consul-General   John   G.,   Ottawa, 
Can. 

Foster,  Mrs.  J.  G.,  Ottawa,  Can. 

Fuller,  George  W.,  In.  P.  L.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

^Fumess,  Margaret,  sen.  asst,  John  Crerar 
L.,  Chicago,  111. 

Gamble,  Wm.  B.,  chief  tech.  div.,  P.  L.,  New 
York  City. 

Gay,  Helen  K.,  In.  P.  L.,  New  London,  Conn. 

Gaylord,  H.  J.,  Gaylord  Brothers,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Geddes,  Helen  C,  asst  Univ.  of  IlL  L.,  Vr- 
bana.  111. 

George,  C.  A.,  In.  P.  L.,  Elisabeth,  N.  J. 

George,  Mrs.  C.  A.,  EUcabeth,  N.  J. 

♦George,  Lillian  M.,  catlgr.  Purdue  Univ. 
L.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Gerould,  J.  T.,  In.  Univ.  of  Minn.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Giftord,  Florence  M.,  asst  P.  L.,  Glevelaad, 
O. 

Gill,  Anna,  asst  P.  L.,  St  Louis,  Ma 

Glasgow,  Ellen,  Richmond,  Va. 

♦Gleason,  Cells,  asst  In.  P.  L.,  Los  Angeles, 
CaL 
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Godard,   Geo.   S.,  In.   State  Jm,  Hartford, 

Conn. 
Qodard,  Mrs.  Geo.  S.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Goldberg,  Bessie,  head  catlgr.,  P.  L.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 
Gooch,  Harriet  B.,  instructor  Pratt  Inst, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Goodchild,  F.  D.,  publisher,  Toronto,  Can. 
Goodchild,  Mrs.  F.  D.,  Toronto,  Can. 
Goodrich,  Nathaniel  L.,  In.  Dartmouth  Coll., 

Hanover,  N.  H. 
Gosnell,  R.  B.,  Dom.  Mss.  Com.,  Victoria, 

B.  C. 
*Gos8,  Agnes  C,  In.  State  Normal  Sch.  L., 

Athens,  Ga. 
*Gould,  Charles  H.,  In.  McGill  Univ.,  Mon- 
treal, Can. 
Grant,  D.  M.,  trus.  P.  L.,  Samia,  Ont. 
Grant,  Sir  James,  Ottawa,  Can. 
Grasty,    Katharine  G.,   In.   Eastern   High 

Sch.  L.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Greene,  Ainslie  W.,  chairman  P.  L.,  Ottawa, 

Can. 
Greene,  Chas.  S.,  In.  F.  L.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Greene,  Mrs.  Chas.  S.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
^Greenman,  E3.  D.,  asst.  U.  S.  Bur.  of  Educ. 

L.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
**Greenman,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
**Greenman,   E.    May,   asst.    State    EMuc. 

Dept,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Griggs,  Lillian,  asst.  Barr  Br.,  P.  L.,  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 
Gymer,   Rose   C,  In.   Perkins   Br.,   P.   L., 

Cleveland,  O. 
Hadley,  Chalmers,  In.  P.  L.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Hall,  Bessie  G.,  Trav.  L.  Dept,  McGill  Univ., 

Montreal,  Can. 
♦Hall,  Drew  B.,  In.  P.  L.,  Somerville,  Mass. 
♦^Hall,  Mrs.  Drew  B.,  Somerville,  Mass. 
Hall,  Ernest  S.,  In.  P.  L.,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 
Hall,    Mary   E.,   In.   Girl's   High    Sch.    L.. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Hamilton,  W.  J.,  chairman  P.  L.,  Fort  Wil- 
liam, Ont. 
Handy,  D.  N.,  In.  Insurance  L.  Assn.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Hardenberg,  Bessie,  asst  P.  L.,  Scranton, 

Pa. 
Hardy,  Judge  A.  D,  trus.  P.  L.,  Brantford, 
Ont 


Hardy,  E.  A.,  sec'y  Ontario  L.  Assn.,  Toron- 
to, Can. 

♦Hardy,  Mary  T.  asst.  In.  P.  L.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Harris,  Miss  A.  M.,  In.  P.  L.,  Guelph,  Ont 

Harrison,   Joseph   LeRoy,   In.   Forbes   L., 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Hartshorn,  W.  H.,  Maine  L.  Commission, 
Lewiston,  Me. 

Hasbrouck,  Mary  K.,  In.  P.  L.,  Ogdensburg, 
N.  Y. 

Hastings,  C.  H.,  chief  of  card  section,  L. 
of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hatton,  Wm.  H.,  chairman  Wis.  F.  L.  Com., 
New  London,  Wis. 

Hawkins,  Eleanor  E.,  head  catlgr.,  P.  L., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Hawkins,  Mrs.  W.  M.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Hawley,  Mrs.  Joseph  R.,  Chicago,  111. 

♦Hawley,  Mary  E.,  asst.  catlgr.  John  Crerar 
L..  Chicago,  ni. 

♦Hay,  Flora  N.,  ref.  In.  P.  L.,  Evanston,  111. 

♦Hayes,  Ethel  M.,  acting  In.,  Tufts  College 
L.,  Tufts  College,  Mass. 

Hazeltine,  Mary  E.,  preceptor  L.  Sch.  of  the 
Univ.  of  Wis.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Henderson,  Lucia  T.,  In.  James  Prendergast 
F.  L.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Henley,  Lillian,  asst  ref.  In.,  State  L.,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Hepburn,  William  M.,   In.   Purdue  Univ., 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

♦Herrick,  Cate  E.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hewins,  Caroline  M.,  In.  P.  L.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Hewitt,  Luther  E.,  In.  Law  Assn.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Hildreth,   £«ugene   W.,   Publisher,   Boston, 
Mass. 

♦Hill,  Edith  M.,  1st  asst  St  Clair  Br.,  P.  L., 
Cleveland,  O. 

Hill,  Frank  P.,  In.  P.  L.,  Brookljm,  N.  Y. 

HiU,  Grace,  N.  Y.  State  L.  Sch.,  Albany,  N. 
Y.  (Ft  Dodge,  la.) 

♦Hills,  Elizabeth  C,  In.  Cobleigh  L.,  Lyn- 
donville,  Vt 

Hinchey,  Comptroller  Edward  H.,  Ottawa, 
Can. 

Hirshberg,  Herbert  S.,  ref.  In..  P.  L.,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

Hirshberg,  Mrs.  Herbert  S.,  Cleveland,  O. 
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Hoagland,  Merica,  director  Indiana  L.  Sch. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Hodge,  Cordelia  B.,  F.  L.  Ck>m.,  Hanisburg, 

Pa. 
Hodge,  Mrs.  J.  M.,  Harrlsburg,  Pa. 
Holmden,  Kate,  asst.  P.  L.,  Ottawa,  Ont 
Honeyman,  J.  R.  C,  In.  P.  L.,  Reglna,  Sask. 
Hookstadt,    Carl,    asst.    L.    of    Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Hooper,  Louise  M.,  in.  P.  L.,  Brookllne, 

Mass. 
Hopkins,  Jessica,  In.  P.  L.,  Paducah,  Ky. 
Hopper,  Franklin  F.,  in.   P.  L.,  Tacoma, 

Wash. 
♦Horsfall,  Elizabeth  L.,  Br.  in.,  F.  L.,  New- 
ton, Mass. 
Hough,  Romeyn  B.,  Lowvllle,  N.  Y. 
Houston,  Charlotte  S.,  asst.  McQUl  UnlT. 

L.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Hubbard,  Anna  G.,  order  In.,  P.  L.,  Cleve- 
land, O. 
Hubbell,  Jane  P.,  In.  P.  L.,  Rockford,  111. 
Huestls,  A.  E.,  trus.  P.  L.,  Toronto,  Can. 
*Hughes,  Howard  L.,  In.  P.  L.,  Trenton. 

N.  J. 
Hunter,  Adam,  In.  P.  L.,  Hamilton,  Ont 
Hunttlng,  Henry  R.,  bookseller,  Springfield, 

Mass. 
Hutchlns,  Margaret,  ref.  asst.  Univ.  of  111. 

L.,  Urbana,  111. 
^Hutchinson,  Helen,  In.  Am.  Medical  Assn., 

Chicago,  111. 
Hutchinson,  Susan  A.,  In.  Brooklyn  Inst. 

Museum  L..  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
Hyde,  Sophie,  head  order  dept.,  Univ.  of 

Minn.  L.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
*Ideson,  Julia,  in.  Carnegie  L.,  Houston, 

Tex. 
lies,    Oeorge,    New    York    City.    (Trustee 

Hackley  School  L.,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.) 
Imal,  K.,  director,  P.  L.,  Osaka,  Japan. 
Imhoff,  Ono  Mary,  asst.  in.  legislative  ref. 

dept.,  Madison,  Wis. 
Imrle,  William,  In.  P.  L.,  TlUsonburg,  Ont 
Ingersoll,  Elizabeth  S.,  supt  order  dept, 

Cornell  Univ.  L.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Inman,  Grace  E.,  1st.  asst  F.  L.,  Olnesrvllle, 

R.  I. 
Inman,  Harris  W.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
^Jackson,  Emellne,  asst.  P.  L.,  Winnipeg, 

Man. 


•Jackson,  Henrietta,  asst  in.  P.  Li.,  Win- 
nipeg, Man. 
Janvrln,  Charles  B.,  In.  Nat  Hist  L.,  XJniT. 

of  ni.,  Urbana,  ni. 
Jardlne,  Isabella,  in.  P.  L.,  Hespeler,  Ont 
JelllnghauB,  Carl  L.,  asst  editor  "Library 

Journal,"  New  York  City. 
Jenkins,  Frederick  W.,  in.  N.  Y.  Sch.  of 

Philanthropy,  New  York  City. 
Jenkins,  Mrs.  F.  W.,  New  York  City. 
Jennings,   Judson   T.,   in.   P.   L.,    Seattle, 

Wash. 
Jerome,  Janet,  asst  child.  In.,  P.  L.,  Denver, 

Colo. 
*Jessop,  Edith,  Columbus,  Ga. 
*Jewell,  Agnes  H.,  asst  in.  P.  L.,  Adrian, 

Mich. 
Johnson,  Josephine  M.,  asst  P.  L.,  Chicago, 

ni. 

Johnston,  Louise,  in.  P.  L.,  Stratford,  Ont 
Johnston,  R.  H.,  In.  Bur.  of  Railway  ISco- 

nomlcs,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Jollcoeur,  Marie  E.,  asst  P.  L.,  Ottawa,  Can. 
Jones,  E.  Kathleen,  In.  McLean  Hospital, 

Waverly,  Mass. 
Jones,  Mabel  Delle,  In.  P.  L.,  Charleston,  W. 

Va. 
Jones,  Mary  L.,  In.  Bryn  Mawr  L.,  Bryn 

Mawr,  Pa. 
Josephson,  Aksel  G.  S.,  chief  catlgr.  John 

Crerar  L.,  Chicago,  111. 
Josephson,  Mrs.  Aksel  G.  S.,  Chicago,  lU. 
Josselyn,  Lloyd  W.,  In.  Univ.  Club,  Chicago, 

111. 
Jutton,  Emma  R.,  loan  In.  Univ.  of  IIL  L.. 

Urbana,  111. 
Kaiser,  John  B.,  In.  Dept  of  Ebonomics, 

Univ.  of  111.,  Urbana,  III. 
Kaiser,  Mrs.  John  B.,  Urbana,  111. 
Keator,  Alfred  D.,  asst  P.  L.,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 
Keefer,  Jessie  G.,  asst  P.  L.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Keith,  Kate,  gen.  asst  child,  dept  Oamegto 

L.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Kelso,  Tessa  L.,  The  Baker  ft  Taylor  Co., 

New  York. 
Kennedy,  Annie  A.,  In.  P.  L.,  Kingston,  Ont 
Kennedy,  Ellen  L.,  sec'y  to  In.  P.  L.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 
Keogh,  Andrew,  ref.  In.  Yale  Univ.  L.,  New 

Haven,  Conn. 
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Kerr,  Mrs.  Jessie,  In.  P.  L.,  Brussels,  Ont. 

Kerr,  Willis  H.,  In.  Kansas  State  Normal 
Sch.,  Emporia,  Kas. 

Kerr,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Emporia,  Kas. 

Kimball,  W.  C,  chairman  N.  J.  P.  L.  Com., 
Passaic,  N.  J. 

King,  Dr.  W.  F.,  Dominion  Astronomer,  0^ 
tawa.  Can. 

Klingelsmith,  Mrs.  M.  C,  In.  Biddle  Law 
L.,  Univ.  of  Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Koch,  Theodore  W.,  In.  Univ.  of  Mich., 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Koch,  Mrs.  T.  W.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

*Koerper,  Anna  C,  asst.  order  div.  L.  of 
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Kohler,  Minnie  M.,  In.  P.  L.,  Moline,  111. 

Kopp,  Adeline  E.,  In.  P.  L.,  Palmerston,  Ont. 

Krause,  Louise  B.,  In.  H.  M.  Byllesby  &  Co.. 
Chicago,  111. 

Lagergren,  Anna  C.  asst.  Univ.  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  111. 

Lamprey,  Mary  L.,  In.  Ames  F.  L.,  North 
Easton,  Mass. 

Lane,  Harriet,  In.  P.  L.,  Freeport,  111. 

Lapp,  John  A.,  leg.  ref.  In.,  State  L.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Lapp,  Mrs.  John  A.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Larmouth,  Mrs.  L.  P.,  Ottawa,  Can. 

Latham,  Calhoun,  In.  P.  L.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Laurier,  Sir  Wilfrid,  Ottawa,  Can. 

Law,  Marie  H.,  asst.  Carnegie  L.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Lawrence,  Hannah  M.,  child.  In.  P.  L.,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

Le  Sueur,  Dr.  W.  D.,  Ottawa,  Can. 

Lease,  Evelyn  S.,  In.  Kellogg-Hubbard  L., 
Montpelier,  Vt. 

Ledbetter,  Mrs.  Eleanor  E.,  In.  Broadway 
Br.,  P.  L.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Lee,  George  W.,  In.  Stone  &  Webster,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Legler,  Henry  E.,  In.  P.  L.,  Chicago,  111. 

Legler,  Mrs.  Henry  E.,  Chicago,  111. 

^Lehman,  Reba  F.,  In.  P.  L.,  Hazelton,  Pa. 

Leitch,  Harriet  E.,  In.  Edge  water  Sub.  Br., 
P.  L.,  Cleveland,  O. 

^Leslie,  ETva  G.,  child.  In.  P.  L.,  Cleveland, 
O. 

Lewis,  Eleanor  F.,  head  of  circ.  ft  ref. 
depts.  Northwestern  Univ.  L.,  Evanston, 

ni. 


Lewis,  Sarah  Virginia,  1st  asst  circ.  dept. 
P.  L.,  Cleveland,  O. 

*Libbie,  Frederick  J.,  book  auctioneer.  Bos 
ton,  Mass. 

^Libbie,  Mrs.  Frederick  J.,  Boston,  Mass. 

*Lindholm,  Marie  F.,  In.  P.  Service  Com., 
New  York  City. 

*Ling,  Katherine  G.,  asst  ref.  In.  P.  L.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Locke,  George  H.,  chief  In.,  P.  L.,  Toronto, 
Can. 

Loeffler,  Olive  N.,  asst  child,  dept.,  Car- 
negie L.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Lomer,  D.  A.,  asst  McGiU  Univ.  L.,  Mon- 
treal, Can. 

*Loomis,  Nellie  A.,  In.  P.  L.,  Columbus,  Wis. 

Levi,  Henrietta,  chief  order  div.,  P.  L., 
Chicago,  111. 

*Lucht,  Julius,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lyman,  Bertha  H.,  ref.  In.  P.  L.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Lyman,  Edna,  story  teller  and  lecturer  on 
children's  work.  Oak  Park,  111. 

Lyon,  fYances  D.,  sub.  In.  State  Law  L., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

McClelland,  E.  H.,  technology  In.,  Carnegie 
L.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

McCormick,  M.  C,  asst.  L.  of  Parliament, 
Ottawa,  Can. 

*McCrum,  Blanche  P.,  Lexington,  Va. 

McCurdy,  Mary  de  Bure,  supervisor  of  sch. 
div.,  Carnegie  L.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

McCurdy,  R.  M.,  In.  Mercantile  L.,  Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Macdonald,  Mrs.  A.  C,  In.  P.  L.,  St. 
Thomas,  Ont. 

^McDowell,  Grace  E.,  In.  Winthrop  Station 
Br.,  P.  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

McElroy,  Annie,  asst  P.  L.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

MacEwen,  Violet  M.,  asst  P.  L.,  West- 
mount,  Que. 

MacGuiness,  Miss  C.  L.,  Assn.  of  the  Bar 
L.,  New  York  City. 

Mackay,  Margaret  S.,  head  catlgr.  McGill 
Univ.  L.,  Montreal,  Can. 

McKellar,  Janet  C,  In.  P.  L.,  IngersoU,  Ont. 

McKillop,  Samuel  A.,  In.  South  Side  Br., 
P.  L.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

*McLachlan,  Nancy  C,  In.  F.  P.  L.,  Hanni- 
bal, Mo. 

McLenegan,  Chas.  E.,  In.  P.  L.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
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McLenegan,  Mrs.  Chas.  B.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

^McLoney,  Ella  M.,  In.  P.  L.,  Des  Moines, 
la. 

MacXair,  Mary  W.,  asst.  L.  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Macnaughton,  Prof.  John,  McGill  Univ., 
Montreal,  Can. 

Manche,  Hellene,  asst  P.  L.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mann,  B.  Pickman,  bibliographer,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Mann,  Mrs.  B.  Pickman,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mann,  Margaret,  chief  catlgr.  Carnegie  L., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Marion,  Ouy  E.,  In.  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Marquand,  Fanny  E.,  asst.  catlgr.  P.  tu. 
Cleveland,  O. 

*Martin,  Mary  P.,  In.  P.  L.  Assoc,  Canton, 
O. 

Martyn,  A.  E.,  Ottawa,  Can. 

Mason,  Mrs.  Anna  P.,  asst  P.  L.,  St  Louis, 
Mo. 

Massee,  May,  head  open  shelf  dept.  P.  Lt, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Masson,  Annie  A.,  catlgr.  P.  L.,  Ottawa, 
Can. 

^Matthews,  Harriet  L.,  In.  P.  L.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Mears,  Igema  A.,  asst  P.  L.,  Cleveland,  O. 

•Men,  Mildred,  chief  of  Staff,  Univ.  of  6a. 
L.,  Athens,  Oa. 

Merrill,  Wm.  Stetson,  chief  classifier,  New- 
berry L.,  Chicago,  111. 

Mettee,  Andrew  H.,  In.  L.  Company  of  the 
Bar,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Metz,  Corinne  A.,  In.  Brumback  L.,  Van 
Wert,  O. 

Milam,  Carl  H.,  Sec'y  P.  L.  Com.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Milam,  Mrs.  Carl  H.,  Indianapolis  Ind. 

Millard,  Alice  G.,  In.  P.  L.,  Gait,  Ont. 

Miller,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

Miller,  Lulu  F.,  In.  Hackley  P.  L.,  Muske- 
gon, Mich. 

•Miller,  Zana  K.,  In.  Wis.  Tax  Com.,  Madi- 
son, Wis. 

♦Moir,  Elizabeth,  ref.  In.,  P.  L.,  Toronto, 
Can. 

Monchow,  Carrie  M.,  In.  F.  L.,  Dunkirk, 
N.  Y. 

Monrad,  Anna  M.,  asst  Yale  Univ.  L.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 


Montgomery,  Thomas  L.,  In.  State  L.,  Har^ 
risburg.  Pa. 

Montgomery,  Mrs.  Thomas  L.,  Harrislmrg, 
Pa. 

Mornlngstern,  Wm.  B.,  head  tech.  dept  F.  P. 
L.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Mornlngstern,  Mrs.  Wm.  B.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Morse,  Anna  L.,  In.  Reuben  Macmillan  F. 
L.,  Youngstown,  O. 

Morton.  F.  B..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

*Moulton,  John  G.,  In.  P.  L.,  Hayerhill, 
Mass. 

Murray,  Margaret  E.,  In.  Filene  Ref.  L., 
Boston,  Mass. 

•Myers,  Frances  E.,  child.  In.  P.  L.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Naughton,  Jane,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Nichols,  Albert  R.,  asst  In.  P.  L.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Norman,  O.  E.,  In.  People's  Gas  Li£^t  ft 
Coke  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Norton,  Mary  K.,  In.  P.  L.,  Proctor,  Vt 

Nursey,  Walter  R.,  inspector  of  libraries, 
Dept  of  Education,  Toronto,  Can. 

•Nutting,  Geo.  E.,  In.  P.  L.,  Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

•Nutting,  Mrs.  Geo.  E.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

O'Flynn,  Josephine,  instructor  of  appren- 
tices, P.  L.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

•Ogden,  E.  Lucy,  asst  L.  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Oko,  Adolph  S.,  In.  Hebrew  Union  College 
L.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

O'Meara,  Ehra  J.,  asst  McGill  Univ.  L., 
Montreal,  Can. 

O'Shaughnessy,  Margaret  principal  asst 
P.  L.,  Chicago,  ni. 

Owens,  Alpha  L.,  asst.  John  Crerar  L., 
Chicago,  111. 

Palmer,  Margaret,  In.  P.  L.,  Hibbing,  Minn. 

•Palmer,  Mary  Bell,  In.  Carnegie  L .  Char 
lotte,  N.  C, 

Paoli,  Mrs.  Minnie  B.,  loan  In.  P.  L.,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

Parent,  Dr.  R.  H.,  Ottawa,  Can. 

Parker,  John,  acting  In.  Peabody  Institute, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

•Partch,  Isa  L.,  asst.  P.  L.,  Detroit  Mich. 

Patten,  Katharine,  In.  Minneapolis  Athene* 
um,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Pattengill,  Henry  R.,  Lansing,  Midi. 
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Patterson,  J.  Ritchie,  supt  binderies  div., 

P.  L.,  Chicago,  111. 
Patterson,  Mrs.  J.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 
*Patton,  Adah,  classifier,  Univ.  of  111.  L., 

Urbana,  111. 
Peacock,  Joseph  L.,  In.  Memorial  &  P.  L., 

Westerly,  R.  I. 
Peck,  Nina  A.,  asst.  P.  L.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Peoples,  W.  T.,  In.  Mercantile  L.,  New  York 

City. 
Peoples,  Mrs.  W.  T.,  New  York  City. 
Perley,  Hon.  George  H.,  Acting  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Canada,  Ottawa,  Can. 
•Peters,  Mary  G.,  In.  F.  P.  L.,  Bayonne, 

N.  J. 
♦Petty,  Annie  F.,  In.  State  Normal  and  In- 

dust.  Coll.  L.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Phelan,  John  F.,  supt.  dept.  of  branches,  P. 

L.,  Chicago,  111. 
Phelps,  Edith  Allen,  In.  Carnegie  L.,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla. 
Phillips,  E.  C,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 
Phillips,  Mary  E..  ex-ln.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 
Pillsbury,  Olive  E.,  In.  Davis  Sq.  Br.,  P.  L., 

Chicago,  111. 
Plummer,  Mary  W.,  director  L.  Sch.,  P.  L., 

New  York  City. 
Pollard,  Annie  Archer,  2d  asst  In.,  P.  L., 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Poole,  Franklin  O.,  In.  Assn.  of  the  Bar  L., 

New  York  City. 
Porter,  W.  T.,  trus.  P.  L.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Potter,  Mrs.  Frederick  W.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Power,  Effle  L.,  supervisor  of  child,  work, 

P.  L.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
♦Pratt,  Adelene  J.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 
♦Pratt,   Edna   B.,   organizer  P.   L.,   Com., 

Trenton,  N.  J. 
♦Preston,  Nina  K.,  In.  Hall-Fowler  L.,  Ionia, 

Mich. 
Proulx,  Adelard  E.,  ref.  asst  P.  L.,  Ottawa, 

Can. 
Putnam,  Herbert,  In.  L.  of  Congress,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
Quinn,  Florence,  asst.  P.  L.,  Chicago,  111. 
♦Rabardy,  Etta  L.,  asst.  Boston  Atheneum, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Ranck,  Samuel  H.,  In.  P.  L.,  Grand  Rapids, 

Mich. 
♦Rand,  Mrs.  H.  T.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Randall,  Bertha  T.,  In.  East  Liberty  Br., 
Carnegie  L.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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KAATERSKILL  CONFERENCE 

JUNE  23-28,  I9J3 


FIRST  GENERAL  SESSION 
(Monday  evening,  June  23) 

The  PRESIDENT:  The  Thirty-fifth  An- 
nual Conference  of  the  American  Library 
Association  begins  this  evening.  Custom 
has  decreed  that  the  presiding  officer  shall 
deliver  a  message,  and  the  present  presid- 
ing officer  has  not  sufficient  independence 
of  mind  to  depart  from  that  long-estab- 
lished custom. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 
The  World  of  Print  and  the  World's  Work 


Turning  for  a  text  to  Victor  Hugo's  stir- 
ring epic  of  Paris,  these  words  may  be 
found  in  the  section  for  May,  and  in  the 
third  chapter  thereof: 

A  Library  implies  an  act  of  faith 
Which  generations  still  in  darkness  hid 
Sign  in  their  night,  in  witness  of  the  dawn. 

When  Johann  Gutenberg  in  his  secret 
workshop  poured  the  molten  metal  into 
the  rough  matrices  he  had  cut  for  separate 
types,  the  instrument  for  the  spread  of 
Democracy  was  created.  When  early  Cav- 
aliers and  Puritans  planted  the  crude  be- 
ginnings of  free  public  schools,  the  forces 
of  Democracy  were  multiplied.  When  half 
a  century  ago  the  first  meager  beginnings 
of  the  public  library  movement  were 
evolved.  Democracy  was  for  all  time  as- 
sured. Thus  have  three  great  stages,  sep- 
arated each  by  a  span  of  two  hundred 
years  from  that  preceding,  marked  that 
world  development  whose  ultimate  mean- 
ing is  not  equality  of  station  or  possession, 
but  equality  of  opportunity. 

Not  without  stress  and  strife  have  these 
yet  fragmentary  results  been  achieved. 
Not  without  travail  and  difficulties  will 
universal  acceptance  be  accorded  in  the 


days  to  come.  But  no  one  may  doubt  the 
final  outcome  which  shall  crown  the  strug- 
gle of  the  centuries.  The  world  was  old 
when  typography  was  invented.  Less  than 
five  centuries  have  passed  since  then,  and 
in  this  interval—but  a  brief  period  in  the 
long  history  of  human  endeavor—  there  has 
been  more  enlargement  of  opportunity  for 
the  average  man  and  woman  than  in  all 
the  time  that  went  before.  Without  the 
instrumentality  of  the  printed  page,  with- 
out the  reproductive  processes  that  give  to 
all  the  world  in  myriad  tongues  the 
thought  of  all  the  centuries,  slavery,  serf- 
dom and  feudalism  would  still  shackle  the 
millions  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  bom  to 
purple  and  ermine,  and  fine  linen. 

II 

The  evolution  of  the  book  is  therefore 
the  history  of  the  unfoldment  of  human 
rights.  The  chained  tome  in  its  medieval 
prison  cell  has  been  supplanted  by  the 
handy  volume  freely  sent  from  the  hospit- 
able public  library  to  the  homes  of  the 
common  people.  The  humblest  citizen,  to 
day,  has  at  his  command  books  in  number 
and  in  kind  which  royal  treasuries  could 
not  have  purchased  five  hundred  years 
ago.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  it  took  a 
fiock  of  sheep  to  furnish  the  vellum  for  one 
edition  of  a  book,  and  the  product  was  for 
the  very  few;  in  the  twentieth,  a  forest 
is  felled  to  supply  the  paper  for  an  edi- 
tion, and  the  output  goes  to  many  hundred 
thousand  readers.  As  books  have  multi- 
plied, learning  has  been  more  widely  dis- 
seminated. As  more  people  have  become 
educated,  the  demand  for  books  has  in- 
creased enormously.  The  multiplication  of 
books  has  stimulated  the  writing  of  them, 
and  the  inevitable  result  has  been  a  de- 
terioration of  quality  proportioned  to  the 
increase  in  quantity.  In  the  English  lan- 
guage alone,  since  1880,  206,906  titles  of 
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books  printed  in  the  United  States,  have 
been  listed,  and  226,365  in  Great  Britain 
since  1882.  Of  these  433,270  titles,  84,722 
represent  novels — 36,607  issued  in  the 
United  SUtes  and  48,115  in  Great  Britain. 
Despite  the  inclusion  of  the  trivial  and  the 
unsound  in  this  vast  mass  of  printed  stuff, 
no  one  can  doubt  the  magnitude  of  the 
service  performed  in  the  advancement  of 
human  kind.  The  universities  have  felt 
the  touch  of  popular  demand,  and  in  this 
country  at  least  some  of  them  have  at- 
tempted to  respond.  Through  correspond- 
ence courses,  short  courses,  university 
week  conferences,  summer  schools,  local 
forums,  traveling  instructors,  and  other 
media  of  extension,  many  institutions  of 
higher  learning  have  given  recognition  to 
the  appeal  of  the  masses.  Logically  with 
this  enlargement  of  educational  opportun- 
ity, the  amplification  of  library  facilities 
has  kept  pace.  The  libraries  have  become 
in  a  real  sense  the  laboratory  of  learning. 
Intended  primarily  as  great  storehouses 
for  the  accumulation  and  preservation 
rather  than  the  use  of  manuscripts  and 
books,  their  doors  have  been  opened  wide 
to  all  farers  in  search  of  truth  or  mental 
stimulus. 

In  a  report  to  the  English  King,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Berkeley  wrote  as  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1642:  "I  thank  God  there  are  no 
free  schools  nor  printing,  and  I  hope  we 
shall  not  have  them  these  hundred  years; 
for  learning  has  brought  disobedience  into 
the  world,  and  printing  has  divulged  them, 
and  libels  against  the  best  government. 
God  keep  us  from  both." 

Governor  Berkeley's  sentiments,  ex- 
pressed by  him  in  turgid  rhetoric,  were 
held  in  his  day  by  most  men  in  authority, 
but  that  did  not  prevent  the  planting  of 
little  schoolhouses  here  and  there,  and 
men  of  much  vision  and  little  property  be- 
queathed their  possessions  for  maintaining 
them.  Many  a  school  had  its  origin  in  a 
bequest  comprising  a  few  milch  kine,  a 
horse  or  two,  or  a  crop  of  tobacco;  in  some 
instances,  slaves.  From  such  beginnings, 
with  such  endowments,  was  evolved  three 
hundred  years  ago  the  public  system  of 


education  which  today  prodigally  prom- 
ises, though  it  but  niggardly  realizes,  six- 
teen years  of  schooling  for  every  boy  and 
girl  in  the  land. 

If  the  span  of  years  needed  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  free  library  system  has 
been  much  shorter,  the  hostile  attitude  of 
influential  men  and  the  privations  that  at- 
tended pioneer  efforts  were  no  less 
marked.  As  recently  as  1889  the  writer  of 
an  article  in  the  North  American  Review 
labeled  his  attack:  "Are  public  libraries 
public  blessings?"  and  answered  his  own 
question  in  no  uncertain  negative.  "Not 
only  have  the  public  libraries,  as  a  whole, 
failed  to  reach  their  proper  aim  of  giving 
the  means  of  education  to  the  people,"  he 
protested,  "but  they  have  gone  aside  from 
their  true  path  to  furnish  amusement  and 
that  in  part  of  a  pernicious  character, 
chiefly  to  the  young."  And  he  added:  "I 
might  have  mentioned. other  possible  dan- 
gers, such  as  the  power  of  the  directors 
of  any  library  to  make  it  a  propaganda  of 
any  delusive  ism  or  doctrine  subversive  of 
morality,  society  or  government;  but  I  pre- 
fer to  rest  my  case  here." 

And  it  was  somewhat  later  than  this 
that  the  pages  of  the  Century  gave  space 
to  correspondence  in  opposition  to  the 
establishment  of  a  public  library  system 
for  the  city  of  New  York. 

These  were  but  echoes  of  earlier  antag- 
onisms. 

m 

For  the  documentary  material  dealing 
with  the  beginnings  of  the  public  library 
movement,  the  searcher  must  delve  within 
the  thousand  pages  of  a  portly  folio  volume 
issued  by  the  British  government  sixty 
years  ago.  It  one  possesses  patience  suf- 
ficient to  read  the  immense  mass  of  dry 
evidence  compiled  by  a  parliamentary 
commission  and  "presented  to  both  houses 
of  parliament  by  command  of  Her  Maj- 
esty," some. interesting  facts  in  library  his- 
tory will  be  found.  A  young  man  of  twen- 
ty-three, then  an  underling  in  the  service 
of  the  British  Museum,  afterwards  an  emi- 
nent librarian,  was  one  of  the  principal 
witnesses.    Edward  Edwards  had  the  gift 
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of  vision.  Half  a  century  before  public  li- 
braries became  the  people's  universities, 
as  they  are  today,  his  prophetic  tongue 
gave  utterance  to  what  has  since  become 
the  kesmote  of  library  aims  and  policies. 
Badgered  by  hostile  inquisitors,  ridiculed 
by  press  and  politicians,  he  undeviatlngly 
clung  to  his  views,  and  he  lived  to  see  his 
prophecy  realized. 

Great  libraries  there  had  been  before  his 
day;  remarkable  as  a  storehouse  of  knowl- 
edge in  printed  form  was,  and  is  in  our 
own  day,  the  Institution  with  which  he  was 
associated.  But  in  these  rich  reference 
collections  intended  for  the  student  of  re- 
search, the  element  of  popular  use  was 
lacking.  To  have  suggested  the  loan  of  a 
single  book  for  use  outside  the  four  walls 
of  the  library  would  have  startled  and  be- 
numbed everyone  in  authority — ^and  with- 
out authority — from  the  members  of  the 
governing  board  to  librarian,  sub-librari- 
ans, and  messenger  boys.  This  stripling 
faced  the  members  of  parliament,  and 
without  hesitation  proclaimed  his  thesis. 

"It  Is  not  merely  to  open  the  library  to 
persons  who,  from  the  engrossing  nature 
of  their  engagements  of  business,  are  at 
present  utterly  excluded  from  It,  but  it  Is 
also  that  the  library  may  be  made  a  direct 
agent  In  some  degree  in  the  work  of  na- 
tional education.  Let  not  anyone  be 
alarmed  lest  something  very  theoretical  or 
very  revolutionary  should  be  proposed.  I 
merely  suggest  that  the  library  should  be 
opened  to  a  class  of  men  quite  shut  out 
from  it  by  its  present  regulations." 

.Then  he  added:  "In  such  a  country  as 
this  there  should  be  one  great  national 
storehouse.  But  in  addition  to  this,  there 
should  be  libraries  in  difTerent  quarters  on 
a  humbler  scale,  very  freely  accessible." 

One  of  the  ablest  members  of  parlia- 
ment, William  Ewart,  of  Liverpool,  be- 
came intensely  interested  in  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  young  Edwards,  and  from  that 
day  was  counted  the  consistent  champion 
of  library  privileges  for  the  common  peo- 
ple. Largely  through  his  instrumentality, 
aided  by  such  men  as  Richard  Cobden, 
John  Bright  and  Joseph  Brotherton,  parlia- 


ment passed  an  act  "for  the  encourage- 
ment of  museums."  Out  of  this  measure 
grew  the  later  public  libraries'  act.  This 
notable  step  was  not  accomplished  with- 
out bitter  opposition. 

"The  next  thing  we  will  be  asked  to  do," 
said  one  indignant  member  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  "is  to  furnish  people  with 
quoits  and  peg-tops  and  footballs  at  the  ex- 
pense of  taxpayers.  Soon  we  will  be  think- 
ing of  introducing  the  performances  of 
Punch  for  the  amusement  of  the  people." 

Events  In  England  Influenced  similar 
movements  in  the  United  States.  In  a  let- 
ter to  Edward  Everett,  in  1851,  Mr.  George 
Ticknor  gave  the  flrst  impetus  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  free  public  library  in  Bos- 
ton— the  first  in  the  new  world  to  be  main- 
tained permanently  by  the  people  for  the 
people. 

"I  would  establish  a  library  which  differs 
from  all  free  libraries  yet  attempted,"  he 
wrote.  "I  mean  one  in  which  any  popular 
books,  tending  to  moral  and  intellectual 
Improvement,  shall  be  furnished  In  such 
numbers  of  copies  that  many  persons  can 
be  reading  the  same  book  at  the  same 
time;  in  short,  that  not  only  the  best  books 
of  all  sorts,  but  the  pleasant  literature  of 
the  day,  shall  be  made  accessible  to  the 
whole  people  when  they  most  care  for  it; 
that  is,  when  it  is  new  and  fresh." 

Sixty  years  after  the  date  of  Mr.  Tlck- 
nor's  letter,  and  chiefly  within  the  last  two 
decades  of  the  period,  the  public  library 
movement  has  assumed  a  place  in  public 
education,  which,  relatively,  the  public 
school  movement  attained  only  after  three 
hundred  years  of  effort.  When  Thomas 
Bodley  died,  in  1613,  in  all  Europe  there 
were  but  three  libraries  accessible  to  the 
public — ^the  Bodleian,  the  Angelo  Rocca  at 
Rome  and  the  Ambroslan  at  Milan.  In 
1841  the  Penny  Cyclopedia  devoted  about 
four  inches  of  a  narrow  column  to  the  sub- 
ject of  libraries,  ancient  and  modem,  and 
limited  its  reference  to  American  libraries 
to  one  sentence,  obtained  at  second  hand 
from  an  older  contemporary: 

"In  the  United  States  of  America,  ac- 
cording to  the  Encyclopedia  Americana, 
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the  principal  libraries  are,  or  were  in  1831, 
that  of  Harvard  College,  containing  36,000 
volumes;  the  Philadelphia  Library,  con- 
taining 27,000;  that  of  the  Boston  Athe- 
naeum, containing  26,000;  that  of  Con- 
gress, containing  16,000,  and  that  of 
Charleston,  containing  13,000." 

It  is  only  since  1867  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  deemed  it  worth  while  to 
compile  library  statistics,  and  the  first 
comprehensive  figures  were  gathered  in 
1875.  It  is  worth  noting  that  then  they 
embraced  all  libraries  comprising  300  vol- 
umes, and  that  in  1893  no  mention  is  made 
of  collectioDS  containing  less  than  a  thou- 
sand volumes,  while  the  most  recent  of- 
ficial enumeration  makes  5,000  volumes  the 
unit  of  consideration.  From  these  official 
figures  may  be  gleaned  something  of  the 
extraordinary  growth  of  libraries,  both  nu- 
merically and  in  size.  In  1875,  including 
school  libraries  there  were  2,039  contain- 
ing a  thousand  volumes,  ten  years  later 
there  were  4,026,  ten  years  after  that  8,000, 
and  at  this  date  there  are  in  this  class  not 
less  than  12,000,  while  the  recorded  num- 
ber comprising  three  hundred  volumes  or 
more  reaches  the  substantial  total  of  15,- 
634,  and  2,298  of  these  catalog  in  excess  of 
5,000  volumes  each. 

IV 

These  figures  show  phenomenal  growth, 
but  even  more  impressive  are  the  facts 
that  give  their  full  meaning  in  detail. 
From  a  striking  compilation  issued  in  Ger- 
many by  Die  Briicke  a  few  weeks  ago,  to- 
gether with  figures  extracted  by  means  of 
a  questionnaire,  supplemented  by  statisti- 
cal material  gathered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  the  facts  which  follow  have 
been  deduced:  Counting  the  great  libra- 
ries of  the  world,  the  six  continents  abut- 
ting the  seven  seas  possess  324  libraries 
whose  book  collections  number  in  excess 
of  lOOiOOO  volumes  each,  and  of  these  79 — 
or  approximately  one-fourth — are  located 
in  the  Americas.  Of  the  79  American  li- 
braries 72  are  in  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing university,  public,  governmental  and 
miscellaneous    institutions,    with    a    com- 


bined collection  of  19,295,000  volumes.     If 
this  statistical  inquiry  is  pursued  further, 
a  reason  becomes  apparent  why  millioBS 
are  starved  for  want  of  books  while  other 
millions  seemingly  have  a  surfeit  of  them. 
Tbe  rural  regions,  save  in  a  handful  of 
commonwealths    whose    library    commis- 
sions or  state  libraries  actively  administer 
traveling  libraries,  the  book  supply  is  prac- 
tically negligible.     Even  the  hundreds  of 
itinerating  libraries  but  meagerly  meet  the 
want.    All  the  traveling  libraries  in  all  the 
United  States  have  a  total  issue  annually 
less  than  that  of  any  one  of  twenty  mu- 
nicipal systems  that  can  be  named.     The 
public  library  facilities  in  at  least  six  thou- 
sand of  the  smaller  towns  are  pitifully  in- 
sufficient and  In  hundreds  of  them  wholly 
absent.     The  movement  to  supply  books 
to  the   people  was  first  launched   in  the 
rural  regions  seventy  years  ago.     Indeed 
the     movement     for     popular     education 
known   as  the   American   Lyceum,   which 
forecast  the  activities  of  the  modem  pub- 
lic library  Just  as  the  mechanics*  institutes 
of  Great  Britain  prepared  the  soil  for  them 
in  that  country,  flourished  chiefly  in  the 
less  thickly  settled  centers  of  population. 
The  early  district  school  libraries  melted 
away  in  New  York  state  and  Wisconsin 
and     other    states,    and    the    devastated 
shelves  have  never  been  amply  renewed. 
The  library  commissions  are  valiantly  and 
energetically    endeavoring   to    supply   the 
want,  but  their  efforts  are  all  too  feebly 
supported  by  their  respective  states.    In 
this  particular,  the  policy  is  that  which 
unfortunately  obtains  as  to  all  educational 
effort.    More  than  55  per  cent  of  the  young 
people  from  6  to  20  years  old — about  17,- 
000,000  of  them — live  in  the  country  or  in 
towns  of  less  than  two  thousand  inhab- 
itants. According  to  an  official  report  from 
which  this  statement  is  extracted,  there 
are  5,000  country  schools  still  taught  in 
primitive  log  houses,  uncomfortable,  unsuit- 
able, unventilated,  unsanitary,  illy  equipped, 
poorly    lighted,    imperfectly   heated — ^boys 
and     girls     in     all     stages     of     advance- 
ment receiving  instruction  from  one  teach- 
er of  very  low  grade.    It  is  plain  why,  in 
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the  summing  up  of  this  report,  "Illiteracy 
In  rural  territory  Is  twice  as  great  as  In 
urban  territory,  notwithstanding  that  thou- 
sands of  Illiterate  Immigrants  are  crowded 
in  the  great  manufacturing  and  industrial 
centers.  The  illiteracy  among  natlveborn 
children  of  native  parentage  is  more  than 
three  times  as  great  as  among  native  chil- 
dren of  foreign  parentage,  largely  on  ac- 
count of  the  lack  of  opportunities  for  edu- 
cation in  rural  America."  In  Indian  legend 
Nokomis,  the  earth,  symbolizes  the 
strength  of  motherhood;  it  may  yet  chance 
that  the  classic  myth  of  the  hero  who 
gained  his  strength  because  he  kissed  the 
earth  may  be  fully  understood  in  America 
only  when  the  people  learn  that  they  will 
remain  strong,  as  Mr.  Miinsterberg  has 
put  it,  "only  by  returning  with  every  gen- 
eration to  the  soil." 

If  the  states  have  proved  recreant  to 
duty  in  this  particular,  the  municipalities 
have  shown  an  increasing  conception  of 
educational  values.  The  figures  make  an 
imposing  statistical  array.  In  the  United 
States  there  are  1,222  incorporated  places 
of  5,000  or  more  inhabitants,  and  their  li- 
braries house  90,000,000  volumes,  with  a  to- 
tal yearly  use  aggregating  110,000,000  is- 
sues. Four  million  volumes  a  year  are 
added  to  their  shelves,  and  collectively 
they  derive  an  income  of  $20,000,000.  Their 
permanent  endowments,  which  it  must  be 
regretfully  said  but  600  of  them  share,  now 
aggregate  $40,000,000.  Nearly  all  of  these 
libraries  occupy  buildings  of  their  own, 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  having  supplied  ap- 
proximately $42,226,338  for  the  purpose  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  balance  of  the 
$100,000,000  represented  in  buildings  hav- 
ing been  donated  by  local  benefactors  or 
raised  by  taxation.  * 

The  population  of  these  1,222  places  is 
38,758,584,  considerably  less  than  half  that 
of  the  entire  United  States.  Their  book 
possessions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  nine 
times  as  great  as  those  in  the  rest  of  the 
country;  the  circulation  of  the  books  near- 
ly twelve  times  in  volume.  Closer  analy- 
sis of  these  figures  enforces  still  more 
strongly  the  actual  concentration  of  th« 


available  book  supply.  The  hundred  larg- 
est cities  of  the  United  States,  varying  in 
size  from  a  minimum  of  53,684  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  4,766,883,  possess  in  the  aggregate 
more  books  than  all  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try together,  and  represent  the  bulk  of  the 
trained  professional  service  rendered.  The 
great  majority  of  the  3.000  graduates 
whom  the  library  schools  have  sent  Into 
service  since  the  first  class  was  organized 
in  1887,  are  in  these  libraries  and  In  the 
university  libraries.  Forty  per  cent  of  the 
books  circulated  are  issued  to  the  dwellers 
in  these  one  hundred  cities,  and  in  fifteen 
of  them  the  stupendous  total  of  30,000,834 
issues  for  home  reading  was  recorded  last 
year.  Without  such  analysis  as  this,  the 
statistical  totals  would  be  misleading.  The 
concentration  of  resources  and  of  trained 
service  in  large  centers  of  population,  com- 
paratively few  In  number,  makes  evident 
the  underlying  cause  for  the  modem  trend 
of  library  development.  A  further  study  of 
conditions  in  these  human  hives  justifies 
the  specialized  forms  of  service  which 
have  become  a  marked  factor  in  library 
extension  within  a  decade.  With  Increased 
resources,  with  vastly  improved  internal 
machinery,  with  enlarged  conception  of  op- 
portunity for  useful  service,  have  come 
greater  liberality  of  rules  and  ever  widen- 
ing circles  of  activity,  until  today  no  indi- 
vidual and  no  group  of  individuals,  remains 
outside  the  radius  of  library  Influence.  If 
this  awakened  zeal  has  spurred  to  efforts 
that  seem  outside  the  legitimate  sphere  of 
library  work,  no  undue  concern  need  be 
felt.  Neither  the  genius  or  enthusiasm  of 
the  Individual  nor  the  enterprise  of  a 
group  of  individuals  will  ever  be  permitted 
to  go  too  rapidly  or  too  far:  the  world's 
natural  conservatism  and  Inherited  unbe- 
lief stand  ever  ready  to  retard  or  prevent. 


Specialization  has  been  incorporated 
into  library  administration  chiefly  to  give 
expeditious  and  thorough  aid  to  seekers  of 
information  touching  a  wide  variety  of  in- 
terests— business  men,  legislators,  crafts- 
men, special  Investigators  and  students  of 
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every  sort.  Tills  added  duty  has  not  di- 
minished its  initial  function  to  make  avail- 
able the  literature  of  all  time,  nor  to  sat- 
isfy those  who  go  to  books  for  the  pure 
joy  of  reading.  The  recreative  service  of 
the  library  is  as  important  as  the  educa- 
tive, or  the  informative.  For  the  great 
mass  of  people,  the  problem  has  been  the 
problem  of  toil  long  and  uninterrupted. 
The  successful  struggle  of  the  unions  to 
restrict  the  hours  of  labor  has  developed 
another  problem  almost  as  serious — the 
problem  of  leisure.  Interwoven  with  this 
acute  problem  is  another  which  subdivi- 
sion of  labor  has  introduced  into  modern 
industrial  occupations — the  terrible  fatigue 
which  results  from  a  monotonous  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  process  hour  after  hour, 
day  after  day,  week  after  week.  Such 
blind  concentration  in  the  making  of  but 
one  piece  of  a  machine,  or  a  garment,  or 
a  watch,  or  any  other  article  of  merchan- 
dise, without  knowledge  of  its  relationship 
to  the  rest,  soon  wears  the  human  worker 
out.  There  must  be  an  outlet  of  play,  of 
fun,  or  recreation.  The  librarian  need  not 
feel  apologetic  to  the  public  because  per- 
chance his  circulation  statistics  show  that 
70  per  cent  of  it  is  classed  as  Action.  If 
he  wishes  to  reduce  this  percentage  to  69 
or  68  or  61,  let  him  do  it  not  by  discourag- 
ing the  reading  of  novels,  but  by  stimulat- 
ing the  use  of  books  in  other  classes  of 
literature.  But  well  does  he  merit  his  own 
sense  of  humiliation  and  the  condemnation 
of  the  critics  if  he  needs  must  feel 
ashamed  ot  the  kind  of  novels  that  he  puts 
upon  his  shelves.  To  quote  a  fellow  li- 
brarian who  expresses  admirably  the  value 
of  such  literature,  "A  good  story  has  cre- 
ated many  an  oasis  in  many  an  otherwise 
arid  life.  Many-sidedness  of  interest 
makes  for  good  morals,  and  millions  of  our 
fellows  step  through  the  pages  of  a  story 
book  into  a  broader  world  than  their  na- 
ture and  their  circumstances  ever  permit 
them  to  visit.  If  anjrthing  is  to  stay  the 
narrowing  and  hardening  process  which 
specialization  of  learning,  specialization  of 
inquiry  and  of  industry  and  swift  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  are  setting  up  among  us. 


it  is  a  return  to  romance,  poetry,  imaslnm- 
tion,  fancy,  and  the  general  culture  we  are 
now  taught  to  despise.  Of  all  these  the 
novel  is  a  part;  rather,  in  the  novel  are  all 
of  these.  But  a  race  may  surely  find 
springing  up  in  itself  a  fresh  love  of  ro- 
mance, in  the  high  sense  of  that  word, 
which  can  keep  it  active,  hopeful,  ardent, 
progressive.  Perhaps  the  novel  is  to  be, 
in  the  next  decades,  part  of  the  outward 
manifestation  of  a  new  birth  of  this  love 
of  breadth  and  happiness." 

VI 

Many  of  the  factory  workers  are  young 
men  and  young  women,  whose  starred 
imaginations  seek  an  outlet  that  will  not 
be  denied.  In  lieu  of  wholesome  recreation 
and  material,  they  will  find  "clues  to  life's 
perplexities"  in  salacious  plays,  in  cheap 
vaudeville  performances,  in  the  suggestive 
pages  of  railway  literature,  in  other  ways 
that  make  for  a  lowering  of  moral  tone. 
The  reaction  that  craves  amusement  of 
any  sort  is  manifest  in  the  nightly  crowded 
stalls  of  the  cheap  theaters.  EHght  million 
spectators  view  every  moving  picture  film 
that  is  manufactured.  It  is  estimated  that 
one-sixth  of  the  entire  population  of  New 
York  City  and  of  Chicago  attends  the  the- 
aters on  any  Sunday  of  the  year.  One 
Sunday  evening,  at  the  instance  of  Miss 
Jane  Addams.  an  investigation  was  made 
of  466  theaters  in  the  latter  city,  and  it 
was  discovered  that  in  the  majority  of 
them  the  leading  theme  was  revenge;  the 
lover  following  his  rival ;  the  outraged  hus- 
band seeking  his  wife's  betrayer;  or  the 
wiping  out  by  death  of  a  blot  on  a  hithe^ 
to  unstained  honor.  And  of  course  these 
influences  extend  to  the  children  who  are 
always  the  most  ardent  and  responsive  of 
audiences.  There  is  grave  danger  that  the 
race  will  develop  a  ragtime  disposition,  t 
moving  picture  habit  and  a  comic  supple- 
ment mind. 

vn 

It  is  perhaps  too  early  to  point  to  the 
specialized  attention  which  libraries  have 
given  to  the  needs  of  young  people  as 
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a  distinct  contribution  to  society.  Another 
generation  must  come  before  material  evi- 
dence for  good  or  ill  becomes  apparent. 
That  the  work  is  well  worth  the  thought  be- 
stowed, whether  present  methods  survive 
or  are  modified,  may  not  be  gainsaid.  The 
derelicts  of  humanity  are  the  wrecks  who 
knew  no  guiding  light.  The  reformatories 
and  the  workhouses,  the  penal  institutions 
generally  and  the  charitable  ones  princi- 
pally, are  not  merely  a  burden  upon  soci- 
ety, but  a  reproach  for  duty  unperformed. 
Society  is  at  last  beginning  to  realize  that 
it  is  better  to  perfect  machinery  of  pro- 
duction than  to  mend  the  imperfect  prod- 
uct; that  to  dispense  charity  may  amelio- 
rate individual  suffering,  but  does  not  pre- 
vent recurrence.  And  so  more  attention  is 
being  given  prevention  than  cure. 

I  gave  a  beggar  from  my  little  store 

Of  well-earned  gold.  He  spent  the  shining 

ore 
And  came  again,  and  yet  again,  still  cold 
And  hungry  as  before. 

I  gave  a  thought,  and  through  that  thought 

of  mine. 
He  found  himself  a  man,  supreme,  divine. 
Bold,  clothed,  and  crowned  with  blessings 

manifold, 

And  now  he  begs  no  more. 

VIII 

If  numbers  and  social  and  industrial  im- 
portance warrant  special  library  facilities 
for  children,  certainly  the  same  reasons 
underlie  the  special  library  work  with  for- 
eigners which  has  within  recent  years 
been  carried  on  extensively  in  the  larger 
cities.  Last  month  the  census  bureau  is- 
sued an  abstract  of  startling  import  to 
those  who  view  in  the  coming  of  vast  num- 
bers from  across  the  waters  a  menace  to 
the  institutions  of  this  democracy.  Ac- 
cording to  this  official  enumeration,  in  but 
fourteen  of  fifty  cities  having  over  100,000 
inhabitants  in  1910  did  native  whites  of 
native  parentage  contribute  as  much  as 
one-half  the  total  population.  The  propor- 
tion exceeded  three-fifths  in  only  four  cit- 
ies. On  the  other  hand,  in  twenty-two 
'  cities  of  this  class,  of  which  fifteen  are  in 
New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  di- 


visions, less  than  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion were  native  whites  of  native  parent^ 
age,  over  two-thirds  in  all  but  one  of  these 
cities  consisting  of  foreign-bom  whites 
and  their  children. 

In  his  Ode  delivered  at  Harvard,  Low- 
ell eloquently  referred  to 

"The  pith  and  marrow  of  a  Nation 
Drawing  force  from  all  her  men. 
Highest,  humblest,  weakest,  all. 
For  her  time  of  need,  and  then 
Pulsing  it  again  through  them. 
She  that  lifts  up  the  manhood  of  the  poor. 
She  of  the  open  soul  and  open  door. 
With  room  about  her  hearth  for  all  man- 
kind!" 

This  was  written  in  1866.  Since  then  the 
rim  of  the  Mediterranean  has  sent  its  enor- 
mous contribution  of  unskilled  and  unlet- 
tered human  beings  to  the  New  World. 
There  have  been  three  great  tides  of  mi- 
gration from  overseas.  The  first  came  to 
secure  liberty  of  conscience;  the  second 
sought  liberty  of  political  thought  and  ac- 
tion; the  third  came  in  quest  of  bread. 
And  of  the  three,  incomparably  the  greater 
problem  of  assimilation  is  that  presented 
by  the  last  comers.  Inextricably  interwov- 
en are  all  the  complexities  which  face  the 
great  and  growing  municipalities,  political- 
ly and  industrially  and  socially.  These  are 
the  awful  problems  of  congestion  and  fes- 
tering slums,  of  corruption  in  public  life, 
of  the  exploitation  of  womanhood,  of  terri- 
ble struggle  with  wretchedness  and  pov- 
erty. Rightly  directed,  the  native  qualities 
and  strength  of  these  peoples  will  bring  a 
splendid  contribution  in  the  making  of  a 
virile  citizenship.  Wrongly  shaped,  their 
course  in  the  life  of  the  city  may  readily 
become  of  sinister  import.  Frequently  they 
are  misunderstood,  and  they  easily  mis- 
understand. The  problem  is  one  of  edu- 
cation, but  it  is  that  most  difficult  prob- 
lem, of  education  for  grown-ups.  Here 
perhaps  the  library  may  render  the  most 
distinct  service,  in  that  it  can  bring  to 
them  in  their  own  tongues  the  ideals  and 
the  underlying  principles  of  life  and  cus- 
tom in  their  adopted  country;  and  through 
their  children,  as  they  swarm  into  the 
children's  rooms,  is  established  a  point  of 
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contact  which  no  other  agency  could  so 
effectually  provide. 

Under  the '  repressive  measures  of  old- 
world  governments,  the  racial  culture  and 
national  spirit  of  Poles,  Lithuanians, 
Finns,  Balkan  Slavs,  and  Russian  Jews 
have  heen  stunted.  Here  both  are  wanned 
into  life  and  renewed  vigor,  and  in  gen- 
erous measure  are  given  back  to  the  land 
of  their  adoption.  Such  racial  contribution 
must  prove  of  enormous  value,  whether, 
as  many  sociologists  believe,  this  country 
is  to  prove  a  great  melting  pot  for  the  fus- 
ing of  many  races,  or  whether  as  Dr.  Zhit- 
lowsky  contends,  there  is  to  be  one  coun- 
try, one  set  of  laws,  one  speech,  but  a  vast 
variety  of  national  cultures,  contributing 
each  its  due  share  to  the  enrichment  of  the 
common  stock. 

DC 

Great  changes  have  come  about  in  the 
methods  that  obtain  for  the  exercise  of 
popular  government.  In  a  Democracy 
whose  chief  strength  is  derived  from  an 
intelligent  public  opinion,  the  sharpening 
of  such  intelligence  and  enlargement  of 
general  knowledge  concerning  affairs  of 
common  concern  are  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. Statute  books  are  heavily  cum- 
bered with  laws  that  are  unenforced  be- 
cause public  opinion  goes  counter  to  them. 
Nonenforcement  breeds  disrespect  for  law, 
and  unscientific  making  of  laws  leads  to 
their  disregard.  So  the  earliest  attempts 
to  find  a  remedy  contemplated  merely  the 
legislator  and  the  official,  bringing  togeth- 
er for  their  use  through  the  combined  serv- 
ices of  trained  economists  and  of  expert 
reference  librarians  the  principles  and 
foundation  for  contemplated  legislation 
and  the  data  as  to  similar  attempts  else- 
where. Fruitful  as  this  service  has  proved 
within  the  limitation  of  state  and  munici- 
pal officialdom,  a  broadened  conception  of 
possibilities  now  enlarges  the  scope  of  the 
work  to  include  citizen  organizations  in- 
terested in  the  study  of  public  questions, 
students  of  sociology,  economics  and  poli- 
tical science,  business  men  keenly  alive 
to  the  intimate  association — in  a  legiti- 
mate sense — of  business  and  politics,  and 


that  new  and  powerful  element  in  pub- 
lic affairs  which  has  added  three  million 
voters  to  the  poll  lists  in  ten  states,  and 
will  soon  add  eleven  million  voters  more 
in  the  remaining  thirty-eight  The  new 
library  service  centering  in  state  and  ma- 
nicipal  legislative  reference  libraries,  and 
in  Civics  departments  of  large  public  11- 
biaries,  forecasts  the  era,  now  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, when  aldermen  and  state  rep- 
resentatives will  still  enact  laws  and  state 
and  city  officials  will  enforce  them,  but 
their  making  will  be  determined  strictly  by 
public  opinion.  The  local  government  of 
the  future  will  be  by  quasi-public  citizen 
organizations  directing  aldermen  and  state 
legislators  accurately  to  register  their  will 
When  representative  government  becomes 
misrepresentative,  in  the  words  of  a  mod- 
ern humorist.  Democracy  will  ask  the  Pow- 
ers that  Be  whether  they  are  the  Powers 
that  Ought  to  Be.  To  Intelligently  deter- 
mine the  answer,  public  opinion  must  not 
ignorantly  ask. 

X 

This  has  been  called  the  age  of  utili- 
tarianism. Such  it  unquestionably  is,  but 
its  practicality  is  not  disassociated  from 
idealism.  The  resources  of  numberless 
commercial  enterprises  are  each  in  this 
day  reckoned  in  millions,  and  their  prod- 
ucts are  figured  in  terms  of  many  millions 
more,  as  once  thousands  represented  the 
spread  of  even  the  greatest  of  industries. 
But  more  and  more,  business  men  are  com- 
ing to  realize  that  business  organisation 
as  it  affects  for  weal  or  woe  thousands  who 
contribute  to  their  success,  must  be  con- 
ducted as  a  trust  for  the  common  good, 
and  not  merely  for  selfish  exploitation,  or 
for  oppression.  As  the  trade  guilds  of  old 
wielded  their  vast  power  for  common  ends, 
so  all  the  workers  gave  the  best  at  their 
command  to  make  their  articles  of  mer 
chandise  the  most  perfect  that  human  skill 
and  care  could  produce.  Men  of  business 
whose  executive  skill  determines  the  det* 
tiny  of  thousands  in  their  employ,  art 
growing  more  and  more  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  trusteeship  that  is  theirs.  A  hu- 
mane spirit  is  entering  the  relationship 
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between  employer  and  employed.  Great 
commercial  organizations  are  conducting 
elaborate  investigations  into  conditions  of 
housing,  sanitation,  prolongation  of  school 
life,  social  insurance  and  similar  subjects 
of  betterment  for  the  toilers;  but  a  brief 
span  ago  they  were  concerned  chiefly  with 
trade  extension  and  lowering  of  wages,  all 
unconcerned  about  the  living  conditions  of 
their  dependents.  They  too  are  now  ex- 
emplifying the  possession  of  that  construc- 
tive imagination  which  builds  large  and 
beyond  the  present.  For  results  that  grow 
out  of  experience  and  of  experiment  they 
also  are  in  part  dependent  upon  the  sifted 
facts  that  are  found  in  print.  The  busi- 
ness house  library  is  a  recent  development, 
and  in  ministering  in  different  ways  to 
both  employer  and  employed,  gives  prom- 
ise of  widespread  usefulness. 

XI 

With  the  tremendous  recent  growth  of 
industrialism  and  the  rapid  multiplication 
of  invention,  the  manifest  need  for  making 
available  the  vast  sum  of  gathered  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  discoveries  of  modem 
science  has  evolved  the  great  special  li- 
braries devoted  to  the  varied  subdivisions 
of  the  subject.  Munificently  endowed  as 
many  of  them  are,  highly  organized  for 
ready  access  to  material,  administered  to 
encourage  use  and  to  give  expert  aid  as 
well,  their  great  importance  cannot  be  ov- 
erestimated. What  they  accomplish  is  not 
wholly  reducible  to  statistics,  nor  can  their 
influence  be  readily  traced,  perhaps,  to  the 
great  undertakings  of  today  which  over- 
shadow the  seven  wonders  of  antiquity. 
But  there  can  be  no  question  that  with- 
out the  opportunities  that  here  lie  for  study 
and  research,  and — no  less  important — 
without  the  skilled  assistance  freely  ren- 
dered by  librarian  and  bibliographer,  spe- 
cial talent  would  often  remain  dormant 
and  its  possessor  unsatisfied.  Greater 
here  would  be  the  loss  to  society  than  to 
the  individual. 

XII 

Thus  the   libraries   are   endeavoring   to 
make  themselves  useful  in  every  field  of 


human  enterprise  or  interest;  with  books 
of  facts  for  the  information  they  possess; 
with  books  of  Inspiration  for  the  stimulus 
they  give  and  the  power  they  generate. 
Conjointly  these  yield  the  equipment 
which  develops  the  constructive  imagina- 
tion, without  which  the  world  would  seem 
but  a  .sorry  and  a  shriveled  spot  to  dwell 
upon.  The  poet  and  the  dreamer  conceive 
the  great  things  which  are  wrought;  the 
scientist  and  the  craftsman  achieve  them; 
the  scholar  and  the  artist  interpret  them. 
Thus  associated,  they  make  their  finest 
contribution  to  the  common  life.  The 
builders  construct  the  great  monuments 
of  iron  and  of  concrete  which  are  the  ex- 
pression of  this  age,  as  the  great  cathe- 
drals and  abbeys  were  of  generations  that 
have  passed.  Adapted  as  they  are  to  the 
needs  of  this  day,  our  artists  and  our  writ- 
ers have  shown  us  the  beauty  and  the  art 
which  the  modern  handiwork  of  man  pos- 
sesses. With  etcher's  tool  one  man  of  keen 
insight  has  shown  us  the  art  that  inheres 
in  the  lofty  structures  which  line  the  great 
thoroughfares  of  our  chief  cities,  the  beau- 
ty of  the  skylines  they  trace  with  roof  and 
pediment.  With  burning  words  another  has 
given  voice  to  machinery  and  to  the  vehi- 
cles of  modern  industry,  and  we  thrill  to 
the  eloquence  and  glow  of  his  poetic 
fervor. 

"Great  works  of  art  are  useful  works 
greatly  done,"  declares  Dr.  T.  J.  Cobden- 
Sanderson,  and  rightly  viewed  the  most 
prosaic  achievements  of  this  age,  wheth- 
er they  be  great  canals  or  clusters  of 
workmen's  homes  worthily  built,  or  may- 
be more  humble  projects,  have  a  greatness 
of  meaning  that  carries  with  it  the  sense 
of  beauty  and  of  art. 

In  medieval  days,  the  heralds  of  civiliza- 
tion were  the  warrior,  the  missionary,  the 
explorer  and  the  troubadour;  in  modern 
times,  civilization  is  carried  forward  by 
the  chemist,  the  engineer,  the  captain  of 
industry,  and  the  interpreter  of  life — 
whether  the  medium  utilized  be  pen  or 
brush  or  voice.  Without  vision,  ciriliza- 
tion  would  wither  and  perish,  and  so  it 
may  well  be  that  the  printed  page  sl^ll 
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serve  as  symbol  of  its  supreme  ylsion. 
Within  the  compass  of  the  book  sincerely 
written,  rightly  chosen,  and  well  used  are 
contained  the  three  chief  elements  which 
justify  the  library  of  the  people— informsr 
tion,  education,  recreation. 

The  urge  of  the  world  makes  these  de- 
mands; ours  is  the  high  privilege  to  re- 
spond. 

The  PRESIDENT:  We  have  a  very  in- 
teresting ending  to  tonight's  program  in 
that  we  have  secured  from  eminent  men 
and  women  in  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  brief  expressions  touching  our  own 
work.  A  circular  letter  was  sent  to  a  num- 
ber of  these  eminent  ladies  and  gentlemen 
represented  in  professional  and  business 
life,  to  the  following  effect: 

"Librarians  realize  that  they  can  profit 
from  seeing  themselves  'as  others  see 
them.'  At  the  coming  annual  conference 
of  the  American  Library  Association  to  be 
held  in  Kaaterskill,  N.  Y.,  it  is  planned  to 
present  to  the  assembled  librarians  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  brief  messages 
from  leading  thinkers  and  recognized  au- 
thorities in  the  arts,  sciences  and  letters, 
and  in  public  life,  commenting  upon  such 
library  activities  as  are  related  particu- 
larly with  their  own  special  interests.  Each 
message  may  take  the  form  either  of  criti- 
cism or  suggestion.  We  shall  esteem  it  a 
privilege  if  you  will  consent  to  contribute 
to  this  symposium.  While  we  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  you  on  any  phase  of  library 
work  which  most  appeals  to  you,  we  ven- 
ture to  suggest  the  following  topic  for 
your  comment:  (Here  was  inserted  a  spe- 
cific topic  suggested  for  individual  discus- 
sion.) 

Sincerely  yours, 

HENRY  E.  LEGLER, 
President." 

Most  of  these  questions  will  be  appar- 
ent as  the  answers  are  read.  We  have 
distributed  these  responses  among  a  few 
of  our  own  members  who  will  serve  as 
proxies  for  the  most  distinguished  contrib- 
utors to  a  program  which  the  American 
Library  Association,  I  believe,  has  ever 
had. 

Selections  from  these  letters  were  then 
read  by  Dr.  Reuben  O.  Thwaltes,  Mr.  C.  B. 


Roden,  Miss  Mary  Eileen  Ahem  and  Mr. 
W.  P.  Cutter. 

(The  following  is  a  list  of  the  questions 
which  were  asked  in  these  letters  and  the 
replies  received  follow.) 

Are  our  public  libraries  succeeding  In 
their  effort  to  bring  to  men  and  women  the 
"life  more  abundant?" 

What  can  the  library  do  to  encourage 
the  study  of  American  history? 

Should  our  public  expect  the  library  to 
supply  all.  the  "best  sellers"  hot  from  the 
press? 

Are  our  public  libraries  making  returns 
in  service  adequate  to  funds  appropriated? 

How  could  our  tax  supported  public  li- 
braries be  of  greater  usefulness  to  business 
men? 

Is  the  negro  being  helped  by  our  public 
libraries? 

Does  the  public  library  do  as  much  as 
it  might  to  encourage  the  reading  of  the 
classics? 

Is  the  public  library  helping  to  improve 
dramatic  taste? 

Is  co-operation  between  the  public  school 
and  the  public  library  developing  in  the 
right  direction? 

Is  the  fiction  circulated  by  our  public  li- 
braries helping  to  enlighten  the  people  on 
social  and  economic  problems? 

Is  the  public  library  a  factor  In  the  re- 
cent development  of  a  public  conscience? 

Should  the  public  library  exercise  cen- 
sorship over  the  books  it  circulates? 

What  is  a  dead  book? 

What  rank  should  the  library  have  in  the 
scale  of  the  community's  social  assets? 

What  is  your  conception  of  the  Ideal  li- 
brarian? 

Is  it  wicked  for  our  libraries  to  amuse 
people? 

Are  the  art  departments  of  our  public  li- 
braries quickening  the  love  for  the  beau- 
tiful? 

Are  our  libraries  helping  to  make  better 
citizens  of  those  from  over-seas? 

Is  the  modern  city  library  engaging  in 
activities  outside  Its  proper  sphere,  e.  g.. 
lectures,  story-telling,  art  exhibits,  ylctrola 
concerts,  loan  of  pianola  rolls,  etc.? 
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Is  the  library  doing  as  much  as  it  might 
to  be  a  true  university  to  the  people? 

What  do  you  consider  the  most  valuable 
accomplishment  of  the  public  library  move- 
ment in  the  past  decade? 

Need  librarians  apologize  for  circulating 
a  large  percentage  of  contemporary  fic- 
tion? 


New    York,   April    7.    1913. 
Dear  Mr.  President: 

You  ask  "what  do  you  consider  the  most 
valuable  accomplishment  of  the  public  li- 
brary movement  in  the  past  decade?" 

Answer — 

The  spread  of  the  truth  that  the  public 
library,  free  to  all  the  people,  gives  noth- 
ing for  nothing;  that  the  reader  must  him- 
self climb  the  ladder  and  in  climbing  gain 
knowledge  how  to  live  this  life  well. 

ANDREW  CARNEGIE. 


Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y., 

April  11,  1913. 
My  father*  has  asked  me  to  write  to  you 
in  reply  to  your  letter  concerning  the  con- 
ference of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion to  be  held  in  Kaaterskill,  N.  Y.  Nei- 
ther my  father  nor  I  have  any  chance  to 
see  in  any  detail  what  our  public  libraries 
are  doing  to  make  like  more  abundant.  One 
little  incident,  however,  has  come  within 
my  experience.  The  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary sends  its  discarded  books  to  various 
hospitals  and  camps  instead  of  destroying 
them.  I  have  been  able  to  get  some  of 
these .  discarded  books  for  use  in  a  Boys' 
Club  here  in  Cornwall.  They  were  well 
chosen  for  what  I  wanted  and  the  boys 
have  been  responsive  and  interested  in  tak- 
ing them  out.  This  is  simply  one  of  the 
things  that  the  public  libraries  are  doing 
with  the  books  they  are  through  with  and 
can  use  no  more. 

Yours  very  truly, 
BEATRICE  VAIL  ABBOTT. 


London,  England, 
April  15,  1913. 
In  reply  to  your  letter  of  April  1st,  writ- 
ten on  behalf  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation, I  do  consider  that  to  a  certain 
extent  the  fiction  circulated  in  the  public 
libraries  of  the  United  States  does  help  to 
enlighten  the  people  on  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems.  But  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  I  think  that  we  novelists  might  do  a 
very  great  deal  more  in  this  direction  if 


we  would  avoid  sentimentalizing  the  truth 
in  order  to  make  it  seem  more  palatable, 
and  also  if  we  would  adopt  the  habit  of  de- 
scribing more  completely  the  general  so- 
cial background  against  which  our  leading 
figures  live  and  move. 

Believe  me, 
Yours  faithfully, 

ARNOLD  BENNETT. 


'Lyman   Abbott. 


Drama  League  of  America, 

Chicago,  111. 

In  the  last  three  years  the  American  peo- 
ple as  a  whole  have  begun  to  awaken  to  a 
realization  of  the  vast  importance  of  our 
amusements  in  the  nation's  life.  We  are 
realizing  that  we  are  far  behind  the  other 
civilized  countries  in  the  development  of 
our  dramatic  taste,  and  we  are  beginning 
to  be  uneasy  over  the  danger  of  being  too 
careless  in  regard  to  our  recreation.  The 
people  at  large  are  commencing  to  take  a 
genuine  interest  in  the  problems  presented 
by  our  theater,  and  the  character  of  the 
plays  they  give. 

We  have  arrived  at  a  period  of  pros- 
perity when  we  have  time,  at  last,  to  pay 
attention  to  the  arts,  and  especially  the 
last  to  be  developed,  the  dramatic  art.  We 
are  uneasy  over  the  conditions  in  our  the- 
aters today. 

Vaguely  the  people  as  a  whole  are  feel- 
ing around  for  one  means  or  another  to 
correct  these  conditions,  to  create  a  great 
national  art  and  to  restore  drama  to  her 
proper  place  among  the  arts.  One  move- 
ment after  another  has  aimed  to  meet 
these  conditions — ^new  theaters — municipal 
theaters,  censorship  laws, — every  sort  of 
reform.  It  has  remained  for  the  Drama 
League  of  America  to  place  its  finger 
upon  the  really  vital  issue.  For  the  actual 
fault  of  the  present  situation  lies  with  the 
easy  going  American  public.  You  cannot 
create  a  New  Theater  without  a  public 
to  support  it;  you  cannot  force  art  on  an 
unwilling  public  no  matter  how  large  an  A 
you  use  in  spelling  it.  In  fact,  your  re- 
forms must  begin  the  other  side  of  the  foot- 
lights; and  if  we  are  to  have  better  plays 
upon  our  stage,  if  we  are  to  do  away  with 
the  meretricious  plays  now  too  frequently 
there,  we  must  work  with  this  great  pleas- 
ure-loving good-natured  public,  and  culti- 
vate in  it  a  taste  for  better  drama. 

We  must  create  a  demand  for  good 
drama  and  the  supply  will  follow — the  dra- 
matist, ^ctor  and  manager  are  only  too 
willing  to  fall  into  line,  if  the  public  can  be 
induced  to  refuse  the  worthless  play  and 
support  better  drama.  The  really  vital 
and  necessary  thing  is  to  secure  a  public 
which  will  enjoy  and  support  good  plays. 
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Hence,  It  has  become  an  important  and 
basic  matter  to  improve  the  dramatic 
tastes  of  the  country.  In  fact,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  many,  this  is  one  of  the  great  prob- 
lems we  have  before  us  as  a  nation  today. 

Organized  with  this  very  object,  the 
Drama  League  of  America  has  worked  for 
three  years  on  the  problem.  In  those  three 
years  it  has  discovered  many  things.  One 
of  these  is,  that  there  is  a  real  and  genu- 
ine response  to  the  appeal  of  the  written 
drama;  that  the  message  of  the  play  need 
not  be  restricted  to  the  city  with  a  theater, 
but  that  through  the  printed  play  every 
community  may  be  reached.  Another  point 
worked  out  by  the  league  is  the  absolute 
assurance  that  the  best  and  in  fact  the 
only  way  to  improve  the  dramatic  taste 
of  the  country  is  to  inculcate  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  good  drama — an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  best  plays  written. 
As  many  of  these  plays  are  rarely  acted 
now,  or  if  acted  are  confined  to  the  big 
cities,  the  third  point  easily  follows,  that 
by  means  of  the  printed  play  we  can  grad- 
ually so  inoculate  the  entire  nation  with  a 
knowledge  of  good  drama  and  what  it 
really  is  that  it  will  turn  instinctively  from 
the  cheap  and  worthless  play  and  demand 
better  things.  Consequently  the  first  and 
most  important  matter  is  to  make  good 
drama  accessible  to  every  one.  By  spread- 
ing knowledge  of  the  best  plays  of  the  past 
and  present,  all  over  the  country,  we  are 
improving  the  dramatic  taste  of  the  nation 
and  paving  the  way  for  better  conditions 
in  the  theaters. 

In  this  effort  to  increase  the  reading  of 
plays  the  Drama  League  not  unnaturally 
turned  early  in  its  career  to  the  libraries, 
feeling  itself  largely  dependent  upon  them 
for  the  full  development  of  its  work.  The 
keenest  response  has  come  in  return.  Over 
73  libraries  are  represented  in  our  mem- 
bership and  keep  on  file  the  league  litera- 
ture. The  testimony  from  these  libraries 
is  most  encouraging.  On  every  side  we  find 
the  libraries  eager  to  help  in  this  develop- 
ment of  public  dramatic  taste. 

Since  the  only  way  to  improve  dramatic 
taste  is  by  acquiring  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  plays,  it  is  palpably  apparent  that 
the  libraries  can  be  the  greatest  possible 
help  in  this  new  movement.  To  illustrate 
concretely — The  Drama  League  enters  a 
medium  sized  town  with  one  public  library, 
inducing  the  two  or  three  women's  clubs 
to  take  up  each  a  course  in  modem  drama, 
interesting  the  teachers  in  the  high  school 
in  the  league's  high  school  course,  even 
persuading  the  grade  school  to  do  drama 
work  with  the  younger  pupils.  Usually 
there  are  formed  also  several  little  read- 
ing circles.    Of  course,  the  first  demand  is 


for  the  published  plays.  The  students  flock 
to  the  libraries  to  get  the  desired  dramas. 

In  Chicago  the  testimony  has  come  many 
times  that  since  the  organization  of  The 
Dramaf  League  public  interest  has  been  so 
keen  that  the  demand  for  dramas  has  been 
phenomenal.  Is  the  library  content  merely 
to  recognize  this  condition?  By  no  means. 
The  Drama  Department  has  had  to  quad- 
ruple its  supply,  and  even  then  is  fre- 
quently obliged  to  hold  the  books  in  for 
reference  only  in  order  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. But  see  what  this  has  meant  to  the 
league  to  have  that  quadruple  supply  of 
the  dramas  demanded  by  its  members. 
From  Washington  comes  the  testimony 
that  the  organization  of  the  league  has  In- 
creased the  demand  for  drama  books;  from 
Los  Angeles  came  a  large  order  for  spe- 
cial dramas  and  reference  books  needed  by 
our  members.  The  Massachusetts  State 
Library  has  offered  to  meet  any  demands 
made  upon  it.  Librarians  m  various  com- 
munities are  oflflcers  and  directors  in  this 
new  movement. 

May  I  suggest  a  few  ways  in  which  the 
libraries  can  help  us?  In  the  first  place, 
it  will  be  a  real  benefit  to  any  community 
if  its  library  will  become  a  member  of  The 
Drama  League  and  keep  its  literature  on 
file.  In  this  way  the  community  is  kept 
informed  through  the  Drama  League  bulle- 
tins of  the  best  current  plays  by  its  critical 
analysis;  it  has  access  also  to  the  study 
courses  and  bibliographies  on  drama  pre- 
pared by  the  league's  experts.  Secondly, 
it  would  be  an  inestimable  help  in  this  task 
of  improving  dramatic  taste  of  the  com- 
munity, if  the  library  would  be  sure  to 
have  on  hand  all  the  dramas  listed  in  our 
study  and  reading  courses.  Thirdly,  if  the 
libraries  would  arrange  a  handy  shelf  of 
worthy  drama  where  "he  who  runs  may 
read,"  where  the  passerby  would  be  at- 
tracted by  a  drama  and  pick  it  up  to 
read  it,  it  might  induce  a  taste  for  better 
plays,  a  knowledge  of  good  drama  in  a 
previously  heedless  theater  goer.  In  Evan- 
ston,  Illinois,  for  three  years  this  shelf  has 
been  maintained  in  the  library  by  the 
Drama  Club.  Every  few  weeks  a  new 
selection  of  dramas  Is  placed  on  this  little 
book  rack  which  stands  near  the  main 
call  desk.  It  is  much  used  and  very  popu- 
lar. 

The  library  could  also  helpfully  publish 
-a  separate  list  of  its  books  on  drama  and 
dramas,  or  better  yet  arrange  them  in  a 
separate  section.  Such  a  list  is  published 
yearly  by  the  Evanston  Library  and  sev- 
eral other  libraries  have  recently  adopted 
this  plan — notably  the.  Newberry  Library. 
Chicago,  and  the  Kansas  City  Library. 

Another  way  in  which  the  libraries  can 
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co-operate  in  raising  dramatic  taste,  is 
by  making  it  easy  for  the  playgoer  to 
read  the  dramas  which  have  been  pub- 
lished and  are  to  be  presented  in  his  city. 
By  co-operation  with  the  Drama  League 
the  library  might  receive  word  in  advance 
when  a  published  worthy  play  is  to  be 
given  in  town.  It  could  then  see  to  it 
either  that  its  copy  of  that  play  is  with- 
drawn from  circulation  and  held  for  refer- 
ence only,  or  it  could  secure  extra  copies 
of  the  play  to  meet  the  extra  demand. 
If  it  could  be  thoroughly  understood  that 
the  library  was  doing  this,  interest  in  read- 
ing the  play  could  be  stimulated.  For  in- 
stance, the  library  could  post  a  notice 
stating  the  coming  of  the  play  to  town, 
side  by  side  with  the  league  bulletin  or 
criticism  of  the  play,  and  the  announce- 
ment that  it  could  be  secured  at  the  book 
shelf.  With  this  active  help  of  the  li- 
braries we  might  go  far  toward  securing 
a  trained  dramatic  taste  on  the  part  of 
our  theater  goers.  There  are  several 
magazines  of  special  value  to  the  student 
of  drama.  It  would  be  a  very  great  help 
if  the  libraries  made  a  special  point  of 
including  these  among  their  subscriptions 
and  of  listing  them  under  the  Drama  De- 
partment— as  for  Instance,  the  Drama 
Quarterly,  and  Poet  Lore  print  in  each 
issue  a  play  which  has  never  been  printed 
in  translation  before,  and  which  cannot  be 
secured  elsewhere.  These  are  extremely 
valuable  to  the  drama  student.  The  Drama 
Quarterly,  moreover,  is  especially  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  student  of  drama,  and 
should  be  accessible  to  him.  It  aims  to 
criticiso  the  various  books  on  drama  a^^d 
dramas  of  special  excellence,  also  publish- 
ing notices  of  the  most  recent  drama  move- 
ments in  this  country  and  abroad.  It  Is 
nrt  used  for  league  propaganda,  but  was 
taken  over  by  The  Drama  League  merely 
because  it  was  in  danger  of  being  aban- 
doned. Moreover,  in  Current  Opinion  and 
Hearst's  Magazine  are  frequently  printed 
very  valuable  portions  of  unpublished  new 
plays.  With  every  issue  of  L'lllustration 
is  published  a  new  French  drama  in 
French.  It  would  be  an  excellent  thing 
if  the  larger  or  better  equipped  libraries 
CO  aid  excerpt  the  plays  from  these  maga- 
zines and  have  them  sewed  up  simply,  each 
complete  by  itself,  and  kept  with  the  other 
dramas.  In  this  way  the  library  could 
make  an  excellent  modem  drama  depart- 
ment readily  accessible  to  the  league  mem- 
bers, obtainable  in  no  other  way,  and  at 
very  slight  cost  to  the  library. 

A  very  important  way  in  which  the 
Library  Association  might  help  is  one 
which  may  not  be  practical,  but  v/hich 
your  convention   might  be  able  to  work 


out  for  us.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  loan 
libraries.  As  we  introduce  our  scudy 
courses  into  the  small  towns  we  frequently 
find  no  library  facilities  along  our  lines. 
One  of  our  workers  made  an  investigation 
of  the  Drama  Department  in  libraries  in 
small  towns  of  five  to  ten  thousand  inhabi- 
tants in  the  Middle  West,  and  found  that 
without  exception  all  of  those  she  visited, 
had  only  Shakespeare  and  Faust,  with  oc- 
casionally a  volume  of  L'Aiglon.  It  is  easy 
to  see  how  difficult  it  will  be  for  clubs  and 
individuals  to  take  up  a  study  of  drama 
under  such  conditions.  Is  there  any  way 
in  which  the  large  state  libraries  can  pre- 
pare a  loan  library  at  very  slight  cost, 
made  up  of  books  desired  for  this  special 
work,  which  could  be  borrowed  by  the 
local  library  for  the  use  of  its  clubs?  Of 
course,  in  some  states,  as  in  Wisconsin  and 
New  York,  and  probably  many  others,  this 
is  covered  by  the  traveling  libraries;  but 
there  are  very  many  where  this  is  not  so. 
Cannot  the  libraries  go  even  farther  in 
their  effort  to  improve  dramatic  taste  and 
meet  the  demand  for  dramas  and  books  on 
dramas,  a  demand  which  Uie  Drama 
League  is  attempting  to  create? 

Several  libraries  in  various  cities,  as  not- 
ably Chicago  and  Washington,  have  opened 
their  rooms  for  Drama  League  meetings. 
Cannot  this  be  done  in  other  cities?  Surely 
any  way  in  which  you,  as  public  institu- 
tions, can  increase  the  interest  in  good 
drama,  is  a  part  of  your  proper  function. 
The  league  work  must  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  libraries.  Without  you  and  your 
resources,  your  wisdom  and  your  co-opera- 
tion, we  would  be  mucn  crippled  and 
sadly  curtailed  in  our  possibilities  of 
achievements.  On  the  other  hand,  now  that 
the  development  of  a  national  taste  for 
better  drama  is  becoming  recognized  as  a 
necessity  in  order  to  efTect  any  improve- 
ment in  the  conditions  of  our  stage  today, 
now  that  we  fully  recognize  that  the  best 
way  to  create  a  better  dramatic  taste  is 
by  familiarity  with  the  best  in  drama,  now 
that  we  are  working  to  make  the  reading 
of  plays  popular  and  wide  spread,  does 
it  not  become  a  very  important  branch- 
of  the  library's  activity  to  take  every  step 
possible  to  increase  the  reading  of  plajrs 
and  the  thorough  knowledge  of  dramatic 
literature  on  the  part  of  young  and  old? 

The  real  opportunity  is  with  the  children. 
Here  we  can  create  a  fine  dramatic  taste 
for  the  future,  and  here,  too,  the  library 
can  help.  In  your  Junior  comer,  can  you 
not  have  the  plays  recommended  on  our 
junior  list,  as  suitable  for  children  in  order 
that  they  may  have  them  for  their  play 
acting?  Can  you  not  start  a  Junior  League 
Drama  Circle  to  read  and  act  little  chU- 
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dren'8  plays,  Just  as  you  have  your  story 
hour?  In  this  way  the  library  Is  help- 
ing us  prepare  the  audiences  of  the  fu- 
ture which  shall  not  only  support  better 
drama,  but  being  thoroughly  inoculated 
with  an  Instinctive  dramatic  taste,  will 
positively  demand  worthy  drama.  So  will 
the  libraries  and  The  Drama  League,  rep- 
resenting the  universities,  schools,  clubs 
and  individuals  in  general  have  aroused 
the  public  conscience  to  a  realization  of 
its  responsibilities  for  the  amusements  of 
the  people. 

MARJORIE   A.   BEST    (MRS.   A. 
STARR  BEST) 
President,  Drama  League  of  America. 


tion  of  each — somewhat  after  the  manner 
of  publishers'  alluring  (or  would-be  allur- 
ing) notices  of  new  books? 

Yours  sincerely, 

W.  C.  BRONSON. 


The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y., 

May  5,  1913. 

In  reply  to  your  esteemed  letter  of  May 
2nd  i  may  say  that  the  matter  which  seems 
to  me  to  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
publishers,  and  possibly  also  to  librarians, 
at  the  present  time  is  the  dissemination 
among  the  public  at  large  of  that  correct 
information  in  regard  to  the  ever  increas- 
ing tide  of  new  books  which  will  enable 
the  public  to  learn  of  really  meritorious 
works  which  are  published,  and  avoid  the 
trash  which  is  now  being  so  freely  dis- 
tributed. 

Almost  the  only  way  at  the  present  time 
of  reaching  large  numbers  of  book  readers 
is  through  the  libraries,  and  this  seems 
sufficient  excuse  for  bringing  this,  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  important  mat- 
ter, to  your  notice  and  of  begging  that  it 
may  be  given  publicity  among  your  fel- 
low librarians  in  order  that  we  may  have 
suggestions  for  the  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty. 

Yours   very   truly, 

GEORGE  P.  BRETT, 
President. 


Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I., 

April  29,  1913. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  April  21  I 
can  only  say  that  I  am  not  familiar  enough 
with  the  conduct  of  American  libraries 
to  make  any  new  suggestions  on  the  ques- 
tion you  propose.  I  think  the  plan  fol- 
lowed by  the  Providence  Public  Library  is 
the  best  one  to  encourage  the  reading  of 
the  standard  works  of  literature.  It  has. 
as  you  of  course  know,  a  pleasant  room, 
easily  accessible,  in  which  attractive  edi- 
tions of  the  best  authors  can  be  read. 
Would  it  be  feasible  to  supplement  this 
plan  by  publishing,  from  time  to  time,  in- 
teresting, short  descriptions  of  standard 
books,  giving  prospective  readers  some  no- 
tion of  the  subject  apd  peculiar  attrac- 


Northampton,  Mass., 
May  16,  1913. 

Your  letter  of  the  fourteenth,  inviting 
me  to  contribute  to  a  symposium  of  thought 
concerning  library  work  in  America  and 
suggesting  the  topic,  "What  is  your  con- 
ception of  the  ideal  librarian,"  does  me 
great  honor.  But  it  brings  to  my  mind 
very  clearly  my  inability  to  offer  a  defini- 
tion which  I  could  possibly  hope  would 
be  enlightening  or  stimulating  to  a  con- 
vention  of   librarians. 

The  library  work  of  our  present  day 
has  expanded  into  such  liberal  bounds 
and  taken  on  such  a  missionary,  and  at 
the  same  time  scientific,  spirit  that  one 
who  is  merely  its  beneficiary  cannot  give 
himself  the  hardihood  to  offer  words  of 
criticism  or  of  counsel.  I  know  no  work 
which  shows  such  splendid  contrasts  to 
what  it  was  when  I  began  life  as  does 
the  profession  of  the  public  librarian  and 
the  professional  conception  of  the  library's 
mission  to  the  world. 

It  has  been  my  great  joy  and  honor  to 
bring  up  a  large  family  whose  members 
are  now  separated  and  busy  in  the  world's 
work  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
say  of  them,  as  of  myself,  that  the  modem 
management  of  public  libraries  has  made 
life  worth  incalculably  more  than  it  could 
have  been  under  the  limitations  of  forty 
years  ago. 

With  every  good  wish  I  beg  to  re- 
main ever 

Yours  truly, 

GEORGE  W.  CABLE. 


Santa  Barbara,  Cal^ 
May  6,  1913. 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  attempt 
a  brief  answer  to  the  question  you  sug- 
gest— "Is  the  fiction  circulated  by  our 
public  libraries  helping  to  enlighten  the 
people  on  social  and  economic  problems?" 
I  should  be  inclined  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion decidedly  in  the  afflrmatiye.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  letters  I  receive  from  persons 
whose  only  access  to  modem  fiction  is 
through  the  public  library,  concerning  my 
own  work,  I  have,  in  the  course  of  politick 
campaigns,  and  In  places  in  varloas  parts 
of  the  country  where  I  have  mmde  another 
sort  of  address,  held  many  conversations 
with  men  and  women  in  the  andiencea. 
These  have  interested  me  greatly.  My 
own  experience  corroboratee  a  f^  to 
which  I  have  heard  sereral  UtoarlaBS  a^ 
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test  (and  it  is  to  me  the  most  hopeful 
phenomenon  in  our  American  life),  that 
the  American  public — mainly  through  the 
libraries — is  reading  more  widely  and  more 
intelligently  than  those  who  do  not  come 
into  direct  contact  with  a  large  portion  of 
it  guess.  Four  or  five  months  ago  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  poor  woman  who 
lives  on  a  farm  near  one  of  the  larger 
towns  of  Massachusetts  giving  me  a  list 
of  the  books  she  had  got  from  the  library 
during  the  past  year.  She  had  read  them 
all;  and  they  included,  in  addition  to  two 
good  biographies  and  Royce's  "Loyalty," 
several  of  the  best  recent  novels,  both 
English  and  American,  dealing  seriously 
with  the  problems  of  modern  life.  And 
finally,  the  other  day  when  I  was  in  San 
Francisco,  I  had  a  long  conversation  with 
an  ez-burglar  who  had  served  a  term  in 
the  penitentiary,  and  who  has  reformed 
and  has  been  for  the  last  eight  years  mak- 
ing an  honest  living,  on  the  subject  of 
such  novels  as  you  mention.  His  com- 
ments on  them  were  not  only  interesting 
but  often  valuable.  His  source  was,  of 
course,  the  public  library.  Hence,  I  am 
giad  of  this  opportunity  to  pay  my  tribute 
to  the  librarian,  and  to  express,  as  an 
American  citizen,  my  appreciation  of  the 
work  he  is  doing. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WINSTON  CHURCHILL. 


Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,   D.  C. 

April  29.  1913. 

The  public  libraries  have  no  better  op- 
portunity for  efTective  service  than  that 
offered  through  generous  and  intelligent 
co-cperation  with  the  public  schools  and 
especially  with  the  high  schools  and  the 
highest  grades  of  the  grammar  schools. 
Ideas  and  ideals  gained  through  reading 
in  childhood  and  youth  effect  the  character 
more  fundamentally  and  more  permanently, 
and  determine  moral  conduct  for  a  longer 
time  than  ideas  and  ideals  gained  later. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  chil- 
dren have  more  time  to  read  than  men  and 
women  immersed  in  the  strong  current  of 
adult  life. 

The  public  library  in  every  city  and 
town  should  be  open  on  the  freest  terms 
to  all  school  children  and  they  should 
feel  that  they  have  the  heartiest  welcome 
to  it  Not  only  should  the  teacher  en- 
courage children  to  use  the  library;  li- 
brarians should  invite  them  to  do  so  and 
make  all  possible  preparations  to  serve 
them.  There  should  be  in  the  libraries 
a  sufficient  number  of  reading  rooms  to 
accommodate  children  of  different  grades. 
In   these   should   be   assistant   librarians 


who  know  the  very  best  in  literature  for 
children  and  youth  and  who  know  also 
how  to  deal  with  children  and  how  to  make 
the  rooms  attractive.  It  is  all  important 
that  the  reading  rooms  and  those  in  charge 
be  attractive,  respected,  liked,  and  loved. 
It  is  especially  important  that  children 
be  led  to  read  those  things  that  have 
permanent  and  eternal  value.  No  one 
should  be  permitted  to  direct  the  reading 
of  children  who  thinks  it  necessary  to 
have  books  written  down  to  them  or  who 
does  not  know  that  the  greatest  books 
are  the  simplest  and  the  most  wholesome. 
The  children's  librarians  should  also  be 
whole  minded  and  whole  hearted  people 
with  a  broad  and  interesting  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  life.  It  will  be  fatal 
if  they  are  narrow,  prejudiced,  sectarian, 
or  over-provincial. 

The  public  library  should  have  the  ser- 
vices of  one  or  more  good  story  tellers 
who  know  the  best  stories  of  the  world 
and  can  tell  them  in  an  interesting  way. 
As  often  as  once  a  we^k  at  least  there 
should  be  a  separate  hour  for  all  the 
children.  The  children  should,  of  course, 
come  in  sections — primary,  grammar 
grades,  and  high  school. 

In  addition  to  the  services  rendered  as 
here  suggested  at  the  library,  all  the 
children  in  school  or  out  should  have  li- 
brary cards  and  for  the  convenience  of 
the  children  every  school  building  should 
be  made  a  branch  library  for  the  use  of 
children  at  least.  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  also  serve  as  a  branch  library 
for  the  older  people.  It  would  not  cost 
much  to  have  some  one  or  more  teachers 
at  each  school  serve  as  librarians  under 
the  direction  of  the  librarian  of  the  central 
library.  Through  the  branch  library  at 
the  school  many  parents  and  other  older 
members  of  the  family  could  be  reached 
who  never  can  be  reached  through  the 
ordinary  central  and  branch  library  build- 
ings. Attractive  statements  about  books, 
especially  new  books  should  be  sent  to 
the  parents  by  the  children  and  books 
might  be  ordered  and  returned  through 
the  children.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
induce  pupils  and  teachers  to  arrange  read- 
ing circles  and  clubs  among  the  adult 
members  of  families  living  near  the  school, 
the  books  used  by  the  reading  circles  to 
be  ordered  from  and  returned  to  the  school 
branch  library.  Teachers  and  principals 
would  also  be  willing  to  arrange  for  weekly 
meetings  for  the  members  of  these  read- 
ing circles  and  dabs,  the  meetings  to 
be  held  at  the  school.  Certificates  and 
diplomas  might  be  given  for  the  reading 
of  certain  groups  of  books. 

The  library  should  own  in  sets  books 
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helpful  to  teachers  and  children  In  their 
studies  and  should,  at  the  request  of  super- 
intendents and  principals,  place  sets  of 
these  in  the  several  schools  for  use  in 
school,  but  not  to  be  taken  out  except  over 
night  or  over  Saturdays  and  Sundays  and 
holidays. 

Libraries  should  also  own  large  collec- 
tions of  illustrative  pictures  and  lantern 
slides.  These  should  be  cataloged  as  books 
are  and  lists  of  them  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  school  superintendents,  super- 
visors, principals,  and  teachers.  The  pic- 
tures and  slides  should  be  loaned  the 
schools  freely  upon  their  request.  School 
officers  and  teachers  should  be  asked  to 
assist  in  selecting  these  and  all  other  col- 
lections for  the  use  of  children. 

The  library  should  serve  in  this  way  not 
only  the  schools  of  the  city,  but  also  the 
country  and  village  schools  in  the  counties 
in  which  they  are  located.  Through  the 
country  schools  more  good  can  be  accom- 
plished, frequently,  than  through  the  city 
schools.  Country  boys  and  girls  are  more 
eager  to  read  than  city  boys  and  girls. 
They  have  more  time  for  it  and  will  read 
better  books.  The  library  should  have 
a  direct  relation  with  every  school  and 
every  teacher  in  the  county.  Of  course, 
the  county  should  pay  for  this  service, 
but  it  should  have  it  whether  it  pays  for 
It  or  not.  The  city  cannot  afford  to  with- 
hold it.  The  city  depends  on  the  country 
for  its  prosperity  and  life.  The  children 
now  in  the  country  will  make  up  a  large 
part  of  the  population  of  the  city  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  from  now. 

In  many  places  the  public  libraries  are 
doing  all  these  things  to  some  extent;  in 
no  place  to  as  great  an  extent  as  is  pos- 
sible. By  using  to  the  best  advantage 
the  opportunities  here  suggested,  public 
libraries  may  double  their  usefulness. 

Yours  sincerely, 

P.    P.    CLAXTON. 
Commissioner. 


New  York  City, 
April  4,  1913. 
The  Negro  American  is  being  helped 
greatly  by  public  libraries  wherever  he  is 
given  reasonable  encouragement  to  enter 
them.  Often  in  the  North,  he  is  not  made 
to  feel  welcome  in  these  libraries  and  in 
most  of  the  public  and  private  libraries 
of  the  South,  he  is  rigorously  excluded.  It 
would  seem  that  a  statement  from  the 
American  Library  Association  to  the  efPect 
that  the  color  line  in  literature  is  silly,  la 
much  needed  at  present. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

W.   B.   B.   DUBOIS. 


Mayor's  Office, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Of  course,  the  financial  return  for  money 
expended  to  maintain  a  public  library  can- 
not be  definitely  stated,  as  may  be  done 
in  connection  with  municipal  activities 
which  deal  solely  with  material  things. 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  along  commer^ 
cial  lines  the  infiuence  upon  the  community 
of  an  institution  whose  prime  purpose  is 
not  profit,  is  not  even  a  product  that  can 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  dollars,  but  is 
the  enlargement  of  the  individual  life,  and 
the  promotion  of  higher  standards  of  citi- 
zenship. 

On  the  lowest  and  most  sordid  plane 
however,  an  institution  like  Uie  Boston 
public  library  is  worth  many  times  its  cost 
to  the  city  merely  on  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  from  abroad  who  are  at- 
tracted to  the  building  as  an  example  of 
monumental  architecture,  or  because  it  con- 
tains exceptional  works  of  art  in  its  mural 
decorations,  or  who  visit  it  as  a  museum 
of  rare  and  interesting  books.  These  visi- 
tors number  thousands  yearly;  many  of 
them  stay  in  the  city  for  several  days, 
and  their  entertainment  and  their  expendi- 
ture of  money  while  they  remain,  add  to 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  city. 

In  somewhat  the  same  way,  but  on  a 
much  higher  plane,  directly  within  the 
scope  of  the  library  function,  numbers  of 
students  are  yearly  drawn  to  the  city  by 
the  advantages  the  library  offers  for  in- 
tellectual research.  And  the  library  en- 
hances the  importance  and  value  of  the 
various  schools  and  colleges  within  our 
borders,  by  enlarging  their  intellectual  re- 
sources. 

In  other  directions  the  value  of  the  li- 
brary to  the  community  is  evident  The 
fact  that  it  is  here  adds  something  to 
the  value  of  every  estate  in  the  city.  Per^ 
sons  seeking  a  desirable  place  of  residence 
prefer  a  city  or  town  which  has  good 
schools  and  a  well-equipped  and  adequately 
supported  library  to  a  place  without  these 
institutions,  even  if  no  direct  use  is  made 
by  such  persons  of  either.  The  influence 
of  a  good  library  on  the  general  condi- 
tions in  a  community  is  therefore  a  profit- 
able asset 

In  assimilating  the  different  elements  of 
a  mixed  and  rapidly  growing  population, 
the  work  of  the  library  is  obvious,  and 
its  results  far  outweigh  their  cost  And 
the  increased  efficiency  of  individuals, 
which  the  library  promotes,  has  its  effect 
in  inestimable  public  benefits.  For  ex- 
ample, to  take  a  single  possible  case 
out  of  many,  here  is  a  young  man  with- 
out money  or  influence  but  who  has  talent 
which,  if  properly  fostered  may  become 
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the  source  of  power.  Through  the  oppor- 
tunities for  study  given  by  the  public  li- 
brary he  perfects  an  invention,  or  writes 
a  poem,  or  enters  a  useful  profession  by 
means  of  which  he  ministers  to  the  com- 
ic rt  and  enjoyment  of  his  fellow-men  and 
confers  honor  upon  this  city.  How  can 
one  over-estimate  the  social  value  of  such 
lives,  or  the  part  which  the  library  has 
played  in  their  development?  Such  in- 
stances are  by  no  means  few,  and  un- 
questionably they  supply  an  affirmative  an- 
hv/er  to  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  library  is  making  an  adequate  re- 
turn for  its  cost. 

JOHN  F.  FITZGERALD. 


Chicago,    Illinois, 
May   10,   1913. 

Your  question.  "Is  the  fiction  circulated 
by  our  public  library  helping  to  enlighten 
people  on  social  and  economic  problems?" 
is  one  which  I  can  answer  promptly  and 
affirmatively.  Looking  at  fiction  in  the 
mass,  it  is  without  doubt  an  >enormous 
educational  influence.  Leaving  out  of  view 
for  the  moment  the  historical  novel,  or 
the  sociologic  novel,  and  taking  merely  the 
local  novel,  the  novel  which  vividly  por- 
trays the  life  of  a  special  village,  or  coun- 
try, or  nation,  we  find  it  of  the  greatest 
service  in  teaching  the  people  of  one  coun- 
try, or  class,  how  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries and  other  classes  live.  Such  books 
bring  the  ends  of  the  earth  together.  They 
unite  the  north  and  the  south,  the  east  and 
the  west,  in  common  sympathy  and  under- 
standing. They  contribute  very  largely  to 
the  higher  patriotism,  as  well  as  to  the 
profounder  social   brotherhood. 

It  would  be  easy  to  criticise  fiction  for 
other  and  less  valuable  content,  but  speak- 
ing generally,  I  believe  it  to  be  second  only 
to  the  stage  in  its  power  to  affect  the 
young  student  of  life  and  manners. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

HAMLIN    GARLAND. 


Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
May   16,   1913. 

You  ask  for  comment — as  "related  par- 
ticularly with  their  own  special  interests" 
and  at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with 
"talking  shop,"  I  have  been  brutally  frank. 
Yet  I  hope  it  will  cheer  these  splendid 
workers  for  civilization. 

The  library  is  not  "doing  as  much  as 
it  might  to  be  a  true  University  to  the 
People."  Books  alone  will  not  attract  the 
insensitive  or  indifferent,  nor  will  hand- 
some buildings.  Equal  to  other  necessity 
of  the  library  to  be  "a  true  university  to 
the  people,"  is  that  of  arousing  interest, 
awakening  curiosity  and  alluring  Into  path- 


ways that  lead  to  books  and  reading.  I 
know  of  nothing  better  than  to  have  cheap, 
popular,  illustrated  lecture  courses  that 
constantly  refer  to  books  and  the  special 
theme. 

Does  the  local  librarian  or  do  active 
directors,  attempt  seriously  to  tap  the 
knowledge  of  the  local  specialist,  profes- 
sional man,  or  public  spirited  speaker? 
Do  the  library  people  emphasize  the  neces- 
sity of  close,  personal  contact,  as  far  as 
possible,  with  the  individuals  and  with 
the  people?  Libraries  must  be  more 
human.  No  machinery,  or  salaried  per- 
sonnel, however  costly  or  efficient,  within 
chosen  lines  of  activity,  can  do  without 
that  same  human  sympathy,  which  in  other 
professions,  is  known  to  outweigh  in  value, 
all  edifices,  or  the  paid  professional  corps; 
yes,  even  in  religion  or  philanthropy.  Not 
all,  but  most  libraries — and  I  have  looked 
in,  and  at,  and  around  many — are  too  self- 
centered. 

Yet  with  this  criticism,  honestly  called 
for  and  as  honestly  given,  none  can  appre- 
ciate the  librarian  more  than  I.  To  guide 
youthful  reading,  warning  as  well  as  ad- 
vising and  alluring  them  to  high  flights, 
is  to  make  the  librarian's  calling  second 
to  none  in  our  complex  civilization. 

With  all  good  wishes  to  the  librarians  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Sincerely  yours, 
WILLIAM  ELIOT  GRIFFIS. 

P.  S.  Every  library  should  have  a  lec- 
ture hall  and  not  be  afraid  even  of  the 
"fit  audience  though  few.' 


tt 


('lark  University, 
Worcester,   Mass., 
May  17,   1913. 

My  experience  is  a  long  one  with  uni- 
versity libraries,  but  I  have  had  far  less 
to  do  with  public  libraries. 

The  greatest  need  of  the  specialist  and 
expert  is  help  in  finding  all,  and  especially 
the  latest,  often  very  scattered,  literature 
on  the  special  point  on  which  he  is  con- 
ducting his  research,  and  I  believe  that  in 
the  future  every  academic  library  will  have 
a  few  specialists  with  a  good  knowledge 
of  languages,  of  Ph.  D.  rank,  who  can 
do  just  this.  We  have  one  such  here, 
to  whom  my  work  owes  more  than  to  any- 
body else.  If  I  ask  her  to  find  me,  e.  g., 
all  the  recent  references  on  a  topic,  be  it 
ever  so  special,  including  perhaps  a  score 
of  archives  and  special  Journals,  back  for 
three  or  five  years  as  I  may  specify,  up  to 
the  latest  arrival,  I  get  this  list,  which 
always  includes  many  things  our  library 
does  not  have,  then  take  it  to  the  librarian, 
who   can   generally   get  about   everjrthlng 
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by  borrowing  far  and  near.  These,  to- 
gether with  the  resources  here,  are  placed 
upon  a  table  in  an  alcove  where  I  can  work 
or  take  the  books  home.  This  makes  a 
perfectly  ideal  condition,  and  it  is  at  the 
same  time  indispensable  for  advanced  spe- 
cial work,  and  everything  in  a  university 
library  should  be  plastic  to  this  end. 

A  public  librarian,  it  seems  to  me,  should 
study  all  the  changing  interests  in  a  com- 
munity or  in  special  parts  of  it,  and  be  able 
to  print  in  the  daily  press  whenever  any 
topic  is  prominent  a  little  article  telling 
in  a  few  lines  the  point  of  a  few  books 
or  articles;  e.  g.  a  manual  training  high 
school  is  opened.  The  daily  paper  should 
state  that  the  library  has  a  good  collection 
of  literature  up  to  date  on  that  subject 
(if  it  has),  and  give  a  few  points  from 
a  few  of  the  best  books,  naming  them.  A 
few  titles  are  not  enough. 

Another  point  that  interests  me  greatly 
is  the  library  story  telling.  I  think  more 
should  be  done,  not  less,  in  this  line  for 
children,  and  that  books  illustrating  topics 
in  geography,  history,  etc.,  should  be  not 
only  laid  before  teachers  but  that  the 
classes  should  meet  there  and  have  the 
things  shown  to  them.  Why  does  not  the 
public  library  go  into  some  of  the  won- 
derful illustrative  material  in  the  above 
and  other  topics,  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  German  schools,  and  of  which  American 
schools  know  almost  nothing?  Our  educa- 
tional Museum  here  has  lately  spent  thou- 
sands of  dollars  and  collected  thousands  of 
these  illustrations  all  the  way  from  wall 
pictures  to  bound  pictures,  illustrating  ma- 
terial from  primary  grades  up  into  college, 
which  we  loan  as  we  do  books  to  teachers, 
parents  and  others.  There  is  a  very  great 
new  departure  possible  here.  Why  does 
not  your  Association  look  into  this?  It 
has  been  a  great  find  for  us.  And  about 
everything  in  our  large  collection  and  its 
use,  to  my  mind,  might  be  done  by  public 
libraries  although  none  of  them  that  I 
^now  of  has  done  much  of  anything  along 
that  line.     I  am 

Very   truly  yours, 

G.  STANLEY  HALL. 


The  University  of  Chicago, 

Chicago,  May  16,  1913. 
While  I  am  not  at  all  a  specialist  in  li- 
brary science  and  art,  I  am  daily  a  debtor 
to  your  profession.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion— "What  rank  should  the  library  have 
in  the  scale  of  the  community's  social  as- 
sets?"— I  should  indicate  the  following 
hints  of  an  argument:  The  income  of  every 
family  is  increased  by  the  possession  and 
use  of  a  public  library,  "^is  Item  is  never 
found  set  down  in  the  cj;  ./unts  of  a  family 


as  a  part  of  their  income,  and  the  students 
of  budgets  are  too  apt  to  overlook  it;  bat 
all  communal  property,  as  lake  fronts, 
parks,  playgrounds,  public  schools,  public 
free  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  are  so 
much  addition  to  the  enjoyments  of  all 
who  have  the  taste  and  inclination  to  use 
them.  As  the  library  contains  the  very 
best  thoughts  of  the  greatest  men  and 
women  of  all  time,  I  should  say  that  the 
public  free  library  is  among  the  very  high- 
est possessions  of  the  people. 

When  we  consider  the  dangers  of  idle- 
ness or  of  a  depraved  use  of  leisure,  and 
when  we  consider  the  splendid  opportimity 
of  spiritual  growth  which  comes  from  in- 
telligent and  systematic  daily  use  of  the 
library,  we  must  place  this  institution 
among  the  highest  agencies  of  social  ame- 
lioration and  progress.  Every  year  sees 
improvement  in  the  administration  of  this 
noble  trust  by  the  professional  custodians 
and  administrators.  There  is  manifest 
everywhere  a  spirit  of  courtesy,  patience 
and  enterprise,  which  does  honor  to  this 
branch  of  the  profession  of  educators.  The 
librarian  and  his  assistants  are  colleagues 
of  instructors  in  all  institutions  of  every 
grade,  and  those  of  us  who  are  teaching 
feel  ourselves  to  be  under  profound  obliga- 
tions to  our  companions  in  service. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CHARLES  RICHMOND  HENDERSON. 


Chicago,  April  7,  1913. 

I  have  your  letter  of  April  2nd  in  which 
you  are  good  enough  to  ask  me  to  write  a 
few  lines  on  the  topic:  "Should  the  public 
library  exercise  censorship  over  the  books 
it  circulates?" 

I  suppose  there  is  no  question  that  the 
good  public  library  should  have  somewnere 
in  its  shelves  all  books  of  serious  intent, 
and  should  circulate  in  a  restricted  and 
properly  guarded  way  any  book  no  matter 
what  its  subject  matter.  So  the  question 
comes  down  to  the  propriety  of  circulating 
generally  without  restriction  all  sorts  of 
books.  I  should  hesitate  to  say  that  a  pub- 
lic library  should  exercise  no  supervision 
over  its  circulation,  although  I  myself  have 
suffered  from  what  I  consider  unjust  and 
unmerited  notoriety — due  to  the  prescient 
sensibilities  of  certain  librarians,  as  you 
know.  But  when  you  will  admit  the  prin- 
ciple Of  censorship,  the  matter  is  a  deli- 
cate one,  of  course.  It  would  seem  to  me, 
for  example,  unwise  to  circulate  freely 
books  of  medicine.  As  to  flctlon— or  what 
publishers  call  "the  general  list"  of  books, 
I  think  an  intelligent  librarian  should  hesi- 
tate a  long  time  before  putting  on  his  or 
her  Index  expurgatorius  any  publications 
vouched  for  by  the  imprint  of  a  reputable 
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publishing  firm.  For  Buch  books  have  ac- 
tually passed  a  severe  censorship  before 
being  put  out.  I  realize  it  is  all  a  personal 
matter,  for  what  to  me  is  good  red  meat 
may  be  poison  to  my  brother.  I  think, 
for  instance,  that  such  a  novel  as  The 
Rosary  is  infinitely  more  pernicious  than 
the  Kreutzer  Sonata,  La  Terre,  or  Germ- 
inal, but  the  average  librarian  wouldn't. 
So  I  am  afraid  the  matter  will  have  to 
stand  Just  where  it  is  today — a  book  will 
be  censored  as  unfit  or  unclean  according 
to  the  whim  of  the  individual  librarian. 
Presumably  the  public  librarian  is  at  least 
abreast  of,  if  not  superior  in  culture  and 
idealism  to  his  community,  and  as  our  com- 
munities improve  our  librarians  will  be- 
come persons  of  wider  intelligence  and  cul- 
ture than  they  are  now  in  some  cases  and 
exercise  their  censorial  powers  with  more 
real  discrimination. 

Apropos  of  this  matter  you  may  be  In- 
terested to  know  that  a  few  months  ago 
the  New  York  Post  in  an  editorial  pro- 
test against  certain  young  American  real- 
ists and  their  treatment  of  sex — instanced 
Mr.  Ho  wells  and  myself  as  examples  of 
"clean  American  reticent  realism!"  This, 
after  all  the  roar  over  "Together"  is  an 
amusing  illustration  of  growth  in  critical 
opinion.  Mr.  Howells  sent  me  the  editorial 
but  I  haven't  it  with  me. 

Truthfully, 
ROBERT  HERRICK. 

P.  S.  My  own  views  on  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  sex  in  fiction  will  be  briefly 
touched  upon  in  an  article  on  American 
fiction  to  be  printed  in  the  Yale  Review 
before  long. 


Chicago,  May  17,  1913. 

You  ask  me  "is  the  fiction  circulated  by 
our  public  libraries  helping  to  enlighten 
the  people  on  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems?" That  is  a  question  which  a  li- 
brarian can  answer  better  than  any  author. 
In  general,  it  seems  to  me,  magazine  fic- 
tion is  doing  more  in  that  line  than  book 
fiction.  Some  of  the  greatest  circulations 
ever  attained  by  periodicals  have  been 
built  upon  a  shrewd  knowledge  of  the 
American  materialism.  One  editor  voices 
it: — "Americans  are  interested  about  two- 
thirds  in  business,  and  one-third  in  love." 
That  editorial  policy  has  won  in  this  coun- 
try. 

As  to  social  and  economic  problems, 
more  properly  considered,  I  don't  think 
fiction  is  doing  much  for  the  people.  This 
really  is  the  fault  of  the  people,  or  of 
hitman  nature,  or  rather  of  American  hu- 
man nature.  I  think  we  are  one  of  the 
most  neurotic  and  hysterical  people  in  the 


world,  which  means  that  presently  we  shall 
be  one  of  the  most  swiftly  decadent  people 
in  the  world.  For  this  reason,  we  have 
sudden  fashions  in  fiction.  Just  now  we 
like  to  read  about  "action"  of  heroic 
sort — precisely  as  we  pay  to  see  baseball 
games  instead  of  playing  baseball  our- 
selves. Also,  we  are  for  the  time  given 
over  to  a  wave  of  erotic  fiction,  just  this 
side  of  indecent.  At  one  time  we  were 
crazy  over  historical  fiction,  before  that, 
over  dialect  fiction,  before  that  over  analy- 
tical fiction.  Therefore,  I  should  say  that 
our  book  fiction  does  not  and  cannot  do 
much  in  the  way  of  handling  social  and 
economic  problems  at  the  present  day. 
Once  in  a  while,  we  have  a  political  novel, 
machine-made,  and  like  all  other  political 
novels.  Sometimes,  we  get  a  business 
novel,  in  turn  like  all  other  business  novels. 
We  don't  have  really  very  many  thoughtful 
novels  good  enough  to  be  called  big.  I 
fancy  it  would  not  pay  authors  to  write 
them,  or  public  libraries  to  buy  them. 
We  are  having  a  period  of  business  and 
political  sack  cloth  and  ashes,  but,  drunk 
or  sober,  broke  or  prosperous,  the  Ameri- 
can character  seems  to  me  annually  to 
grow  more  hectic  and  hysterical,  and  less 
inclined  to  care  for  big  things  and  good 
stuff.  Part  of  thfb  is  the  fault  of  our 
newspapers,  but  most  of  it  is  our  own  fault. 
We  care  for  making  money  and  for  little 
else,  and  we  spend  money  whether  we  have 
it  or  not.  The  public  libraries  would  be 
the  natural  agency  for  correcting  some  of 
these  things,  but  frankly  I  don't  know  how 
they  could  do  it. 

Yours  very  truly, 

EMERSON    HOUGH. 


New  York  City. 
Why  should  not  the  libraries  amplify  the 
work  they  are  already  doing  by  the  pro- 
motion of  the  public  schools  as  well  as 
libraries  as  social  and  civic  centers 7 
Schoolhouses  should  be  constructed  with 
all  equipments  for  branch  libraries.  Just 
as  they  are  now  equipped  with  gymnasiums 
and  baths.  The  library  should  not  be  an 
accident  in  the  public  school;  it  should  be 
an  integral  part  of  it.  The  schoolhouse 
is  the  natural  place  for  the  library.  To 
it  the  children  come  dally — ^little  messen- 
gers who  would  secure  books  from  printed 
slips  for  their  parents,  too  tired  or  too 
distant  from  the  library  to  serve  them- 
selves. The  library  should  be  the  school 
rest  and  reading  room.  It  would  relieve 
the  tedium  of  regular  school  work.  It 
would  lend  variety  to  education;  it  would 
nrich  it  and  beautify  it 
In  addition,  great  economy  would  be  ef- 
fected by  converting  the  school  into  a  11- 
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brary;  there  would  be  a  saving  in  construc- 
tion, in  maintenance,  in  operation.  The 
fine  social  sense  of  the  modern  librarian 
would  have  a  reaction  on  education  and 
would  lead  to  other  activities  being  in- 
troduced into  the  schools. 

The  American  library  is  the  model  of 
the  world  in  many  ways.  It  has  led  the 
movement  for  the  widening  of  public  serv- 
ices to  old  and  young.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  inspirational  achievements  of  the 
American  city,  and  it  could  do  a  substantial 
service  by  promoting  the  social  center  idea, 
which  is  so  actively  engaging  the  minds 
of  people  all  over  the  country. 

(Signed)  FREDERIC  C.  HOWE. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
April  30,  1913. 
In  response  to  your  kind  invitation  to 
send  a  brief  message  on  the  subject — "Can 
public  libraries  legitimately  attempt  amuse- 
ment as  well  as  instruction  of  the  people?" 
I  would  reply  to  the  affirmative.  If  litera- 
ture is  an  art,  and  if  libraries  are  to  be 
as  they  should  be — reservoirs  of  literature 
— they  surely  cannot  be  complete  without 
giving  an  important  place  to  arts'  most 
human  appeal,  amusement.  The  novel,  in- 
vented to  amuse,  standi  today  as  the  vital 
force  in  literature.  Of  course,  by  "amuse- 
ment" I  do  not  mean  a  vaudeville.  Shake- 
speare wrote  to  amuse;  and  if  he  does  not 
ofTer  a  popular  line  today  it  is  because 
modem  writers  are  better  chosen  to  amuse 
our  century.  Indeed,  if  you  remove  the 
fiction  department — the  amusement  section 
— from  your  library  you  reduce  it  to  the 
plans  of  a  machine — an  admirable  machine, 
perhaps — but  without  a  human  soul  to 
drive  It 

Sincerely   yours, 

WALLACE    IRWIN. 


Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington, 

Washington,  D.  C., 
June   5,    1913. 

The  specific  question  which  you  pro- 
pound, "What  can  the  library  do  to  en- 
courage the  study  of  American  history?** 
is  one  which  I  suppose  must  have  very 
different  answers  for  different  sorts  of  li- 
braries. In  the  case  of  libraries  of  moder- 
ate size  in  small  cities,  it  has  sometimes 
appeared  to  me  that  the  money  used  in  the 
purchase  of  books  on  American  history  was 
too  exclusively  used  in  buying  the  less 
<^xpensive  sort  of  books,  those  in  one  pr 
two  or  three  volumes,  of  which  it  is  per- 
fectly easy  to  get  a  considerable  number 
out  of  each  year's  appropriations;  while  on 
the  other  hand,  the  purchase  of  certain 
books  of  value  In  expensive  sets  was  never 


made,  because  it  could  not  easily  be  made 
in  any  one  given  year.  If  the  purchasing 
policy  were  given  a  somewhat  longer 
range,  extending  over  several  years,  one 
might  plan  to  redress  this  inequality.  To 
avoid  speaking  as  if  I  were  recommending 
any  one  long  set  of  Americana  for  pur- 
chase, let  me  adduce  as  an  instance  a 
library  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  volumes 
with  which  I  am  familiar  which  has  in  the 
past  twenty  years  bought  a  great  many 
books  of  English  history,  without  ever  yet 
having  afforded  the  purchase  of  the  Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography,  obviously 
because  it  was  too  large  a  morsel  for  any 
one  year's  budget. 

If  I  were  to  proceed  to  make  any  sug- 
gestion for  the  larger  lioraries,  I  might 
select  for  comment  the  relative  lack  of 
co-operation  among  such  libraries  in  re- 
spect to  the  pursuit  of  the  more  expensive 
specialties.  It  is  plain  that  the  interest  of 
students  are,  in  respect  to  restricted  spe- 
cialties of  this  class  better  served  on  the 
whole  by  their  being  able  to  find  relatively 
complete  collections  in  one  place,  rather 
than  scattered  fragments  of  such  collec- 
tions in  various  places.  The  ambition  of 
libraries  for  possession  might  well  be  tem- 
pered by  some  closer  approach  to  system- 
atic organization  of  these  things,  whereby 
?rtain  ones  should  be  recognized  as  be- 
longing plainly  in  the  field  of  a  certain 
library  without  competition  on  the  part 
of  the  others.  I  am  speaking,  of  course, 
of  things  which  only  a  few  students  are 
seeking,  and  which  they  must  expect  to 
seek  by  travel,  and  not  of  those  things 
for  which  there  is  a  separate  effective 
demand  in  every  large  city. 

May  I  also  suggest  the  question  whether 
it  is  not  a  legitimate  use  of  the  funds 
of  a  public  library  to  pay  recognized  ex- 
perts, resident  in  its  city  or  summoned 
from  elsewhere,  to  go  over  the  shelves 
relating  to  a  particular  suDject  and  care- 
fully signalize  those  gaps  which  are  al- 
most certain  to  occur;  to  name,  in  other 
words,  any  important  books  which  have 
been  omitted  but  which  are  necessary 
to  make  the  collection  a  well-rounded  one 
for  the  needs  of  the  particular  locality  as 
the  librarian  sees  them.  I  think  also  that 
university  and  college  libraries  are  par- 
ticularly in  need  of  such  periodical  re- 
dress, because  professors  are  so  prone 
to  request  books  needed  for  the  immediate 
purposes  of  their  classes,  and  to  exhaust 
their  appropriations  by  such  requests,  for- 
getting the  need  of  building  up  rounded 
collections  for  general  purposes;  and  the 
librarian,  on  his  part,  feels  a  certain  deli- 
cacy about  suggesting  books  for  which  the 
professor  has  evinced  no  desire,  though 
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often  he  will  agree  they  were  desirable.  If 
their  absence  were  called  to  his  attention. 
Believe  me 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  F.  JAMESON. 


Hadley,  Mass., 
May  20,  1913. 

I  have  your  recent  letter  asking  for 
some  brief  comment  on  such  phase  of  li- 
brary work  as  most  appeals  to  me. 

At  present,  in  accord  with  the  trend 
of  current  thought  in  other  matters,  I  am 
inclined  to  lay  stress  on  efficiency;  and 
under  that  head  I  would  urge  that  libra- 
rians, especially  in  the  smaller  places,  do 
much  strenuous  and  persistent  weeding 
among  the  books  that  find  their  way  to  the 
shelves.  Feed  the  furnace  with  the  books 
that  are  no  longer  useful  in  your  particular 
library,  or  in  some  other  way  absolutely 
dispose  of  them. 

Much  of  the  fiction,  both  for  grown-ups 
and  young  people,  should  go,  after  the  first 
interest  in  it  has  waned.  Many  also  of  the 
information  books  decline  in  value  with 
the  passing  years  and  should  not  remain 
a  permanent  incubus.  Very  few  of  the 
government  publications  are  of  practical 
use  in  the  average  library. 

We  have  altogether  too  much  venera- 
tion for  printed  matter.  Library  house- 
cleanings  to  discard  the  literary  rubbish 
and  misfits  are  a  real  need.  Quality  is 
decidedly  more  important  than  quantity, 
if  you  would  have  charm  and  the  widest 
usefulness. 

Yours  very  truly, 
CLIFTON    JOHNSON. 


Stanford  University,  Gal., 

April  11,  1913. 

In  response  to  your  kind  letter  of  April 
5th,  and  after  refreshing  my  mind  by  con- 
sultation with  librarian  friends,  with 
your  kind  permission  I  may  say  a  word 
on  the  theme,  "That  librarians  should 
sometimes  take  account  of  stock,"  that 
they  should  consider  the  reasons  for  their 
existence  and  find  out  how  nearly  their 
present  day  activities  coincide  with  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  established. 

With  one  or  two  notable  exceptions  pub- 
lic libraries  in  the  United  States  are  a  de- 
velopment of  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th 
Century.  Until  about  1895,  or  possibly 
1900  the  efforts  of  librarians  were  direct- 
ed toward  perfecting  methods  of  admin- 
istration, cataloging,  etc.  Then  having 
arrived  at  mutual  agreement  as  to  forms  of 
procedure  they  devoted  themselves  more 
and  more  to  library  extension.  They  real- 
ized that  only  fractions  of  their  respective 
communities  were  in   touch  with  the  li- 


braries.    In  a  city  of  400,000  inhabitants 
perhaps  40,000  or  10  per  cent  would  make 
use  of  library  privileges,  and  the  circu- 
lation of  a  million  volumes  per  year  meant 
the  use  of  only  2H   books  per  year  for 
each  inhabitant.    Then  commenced  the  era 
of   branch   libraries,   deposit   stations,   li- 
braries in  schools,  libraries  in  factories, 
in  fire-houses;   a  resort  to  every  possible 
means  to  extend  usefulness  of  the  library 
throughout  the  whole  community.    Not  sat- 
isfied with  these  expedients  other  forms 
of  extension  are  being  adopted.    I  am  told 
that  "one  library  publishes  a  weekly  paper 
heralding  the  advantages  of  its  city.     It 
has  established  a  business  man's  informa- 
tion  branch,   compiled    an   index   to   the 
products  manufactured    within    the    city, 
and  holds  itself  ready  to  give  information 
as  to  where  the   best   tennis   balls,   suit 
cases  and  everything  else    can    be    pur- 
chased."    Undoubtedly   this    is    a    public 
convenience,  but  it  seems  to  be  getting  a 
little  away  from  original  library  purposes. 
There  is  a  tendency  for  libraries  to  so 
scatter  their  energies  that  they  lose  sight 
of  the  main  objects  of  their  being.    They 
exhibit  the  same  tendency  which  can  be 
seen   in   the   curricula   of   many   colleges 
which  offer  courses  upon  every  conceivable 
subject,  the  lasting  value  of  which  to  those 
who  pursue  them  is  certainly  questionable. 
Libraries  are  not  exempt  from  the  pre- 
valent tendency  of  municipal,   state  and 
federal  agencies  to  extend  their  activities 
and  increase  the  burden  of  taxes.     It  is 
safe  to  say  that  in  many  public  libraries 
the  budgets  have  been  more  than  doubled 
in  the  last  15  years.     It    is    a  question 
whether  the  real  service  to  the  commun- 
ity has  gained  in  proportion.     It  is  not 
necessary   to   make   hourly   deliveries   to 
downtown  delivery  stations  of  the  latest 
thing  in   fiction,  but   it  is  essential  that 
the   libraries   should   do  their  utmost   to 
maintain  ideals.     The  library  which  has 
set  apart  in  a  separate  room  a  collection 
of    standard    literature   has   performed   a 
notable  service  for  its  community  and  fur- 
nished an  example  worthy  of  imitation.    It 
is  a  part  of  the  best  work  of  the  library 
to  assist  in  perpetuating  only  that  which 
is  worthy  of  survival. 

Very  truly  yours, 
DAVID  STARR  JORDAN. 


The  French  Embassy, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

May  8,  1913. 

On  the  question  you  put  me:  "Are  our 

libraries  helping  to  make  better  citizens 

of  those  from  over-seas?"  I  must  decline 

to  give  an  answer.    It  would  be  somewhat 

old  on  the  part  of  one  who  is  not  him- 
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self  a  citizen  of  this  country  and  whose 
opportunities  have  been  scant,  for  study- 
ing such  a  problem,  to  express  an  opinion. 

Concerning  librarians,  as  such,  I  may 
say  that  my  experience  with  them,  under 
many  climes  and  skies,  has  ever  been  of 
the  pleasantest.  Their  keeping  company 
with  the  thinkers  and  writers  of  all  times, 
spending  their  days  in  those  temples 
where  the  wisdom,  the  folly,  the  dreams, 
the  beauty  of  ages  is  stored  for  the  contem- 
plation or  warning  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions, gives  them,  of  whatever  nationality 
they  be,  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind,  a 
benevolent  desire  to  help,  a  friendliness 
to  the  untutored  who  want  to  know  more. 
For  me  they  are  the  typical  men  of  good 
will  for  whom  there  will  be  peace. 

Believe  me, 

Very  truly  yours, 

JUSSERAND. 


Chicago,  May  5. 
''Can  public  libraries  legitimately  at- 
tempt amusement  as  well  as  instruction  of 
the  people?"  Since  you  ask  me  the  ques- 
tion, I  feel  obliged  to  answer  it  in  all  seri- 
ousness. In  my  opinion  the  public  library 
ought  not  to  be  turned  into  a  place  of 
amusement.  Let  us  have  this  one  insti- 
tution left  as  a  refuge  from  amusement. 
The  general  desire  of  the  public  to  be 
amused  has  caused  it  to  become  almost 
impossible  for  one  to  go  anywhere  or  see 
anything  without  becoming  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  the  first  and  generally  the 
sole  purpose  of  everything  is  to  amuse. 
The  preachers  make  their  sermons  amus- 
ing, the  poets  make  their  poems  amusing, 
the  artists  make  their  pictures  amusing, 
the  merchants  make  their  shops  amusing; 
one  cannot  eat  in  a  public  place  without 
being  amused.  Steamships  and  railway 
trains  are  operated  for  the  amusement  of 
passengers;  every  vacant  storeroom  will 
by  tomorrow  have  become  a  place  of 
amusement  and  plans  are* already  being 
made  to  convert  funerals  into  amusing 
afPairs.  Spare  to  us  the  one  place  in 
which  we  may  hope  to  escape  from  amuse- 
ment. Let  the  public  library  remain 
grand,  gloomy  and  peculiar. 

Sincerely  yours, 
S.  E.  RISER. 


Chicago,  April  9,  1913. 
In  reply  to  your  letter  of  April  6,  1913, 
would  say — The  modern  city  library  is 
covering  a  most  desirable  field  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  a  large  element  of  the  pub- 
lic, which  looks  to  it  almost  exclusively 
for  information  along  library  and  allied 
lines.  A  popular  library  should  be  able 
to  supply  information  on  all  subjects  of 


a  general  character  and  should  not  pro- 
ceed along  lines  of  reference  facilities  ex- 
cept in  a  general  way.  This  ground  is 
covered  by  private  gifts  and  educational 
institutions.  The  city  library  should,  it 
seems  to  me,  be  constituted  along  liberal 
lines,  adapted  to  entertain  as  well  as  in- 
struct. Any  means  adapted  to  stimulate 
the  public  desire  for  the  use  of  its  priv- 
ileges properly  guarded,  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  general  benefit.  Thus  lectures,  story 
telling,  art  exhibits,  and  even  victrola 
concerts,  loan  of  pianola  rolls,  etc.,  may 
serve  to  induct  the  mind  into  the  wealth 
of  knowledge  embraced  within  its  won- 
derful collection  of  books.  The  portals 
of  the  city  library  should  be  made  insidi- 
ously alluring,  with  the  expectation  that 
once  within  them,  the  reader  will  go 
farther. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  C.  KOHLSAAT. 


Northampton,  Mass., 

June  12,  1913. 
To    My    Fellow    Workers    in    Libraries, 
Greetings: 

I  always  feel  a  little  bashful  when  I  go 
into  a  strange  library  as  I  sometimes  do 
and  happen  on  a  librarian  who  confronts 
me  with  things  I  say  about  librarians  in 
the  "Lost  Art  of  Reading."  Usually  I 
speak  up  quite  quickly  and  say  to  a  libra- 
rian, "Oh,  but  you  know  I  do  not  mean 
YOU!" 

But  in  speaking  as  I  am  now  to  all  the 
librarians  there  are  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  this  seems  to  be  inconvenient. 

I  am  afraid  that  if  there  were  any  nice 
thoughtful  benignant  way  of  taking  each 
librarian  in  this  great  mass  meeting,  of  all 
the  librarians  there  are,  one  side  and 
whispering  to  him  quietly,  "Oh,  but  you 
know  I  do  npt  mean  YOU,"  I  would  prob- 
ably do  it! 

But  being  driven  to  it  and  being  f^ed 
out  this  way  as  I  am  today,  two  or  three 
thousand  to  one,  there  seems  to  be  noth- 
ing for  it  but  to  face  the  music  and  to 
look  you  in  the  eye  a  minute  and  say  once 
for  all,  "I  DO  mean  you,  I  mean  each  of 
you  and  all  of  you,"  and  I  accuse  you  of  not 
taking  immediate,  powerful  and  conclusive 
steps  to  convince  donors  of  libraries  and 
the  public  of  the  rights  of  librarians,  of 
your  right  to  perform  your  duties  under 
decent,  spiritual  conditions  as  members 
of  a  high  and  spirited  calling,  as  profes- 
sional men  and  women,  as  artists  and  as 
fellow  human  beings  and  not  as  o▼e^ 
worked,  under-assisted,  weary  servants  of 
books. 

The  charges  against  the  library  donors 
and  managers  that  I  brought  out  In  my 
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new  book  "Crowds/*  more  particularly  the 
chapters,  "Mr.  Carnegie  speaks  up/'  and 
"Mr.  Carnegie  tries  to  make  people  read/' 
are  charges  that  are  going  to  be  answered 
most  successfully  by  people  who  admit  that 
they  are  largely  true  and  who  will  then 
proceed  tomorrow,  before  everybody,  to 
turn  them  Into  lies.  The  sooner  the  li- 
brarians and  trustees  and  public  men  of 
this  country  proceed  to  make  what  I  am 
saying  today  about  public  libraries  hope- 
lessly ridiculous  and  out-of-date,  the  sooner 
I  will  be  happy. 

If  I  were  to  move  into  a  strange  com- 
munity and  wanted  to  be  a  valuable  citi- 
zen in  it,  the  first  thing  I  would  do  would 
be  to  go  to  the  public  library  and  ask 
the  librarians  and  their  assistants  this 
question,  "Who  are  the  interesting  boys 
in  this  town?" 

If  the  librarians  could  tell  me  I  would 
linger  around,  and  in  one  way  or  another, 
get  acquainted  with  those  boys,  follow 
them  up  and  see  what  I  could  do  to  con- 
nect them  with  the  men  with  the  books, 
and  ideas  and  ambitions  and  opportunities 
that  belong  to  them. 

If  the  librarians  could  not  give  me  a  list 
of  such  boys  I  would  ask  them  why. 

If  they  told  me  that  they  had  not  time 
to  attend  to  such  things  I  would  ask  the 
trustees  why. 

If  the  trustees  had  not  selected  libra- 
rians naturally  interested  in  boys  and 
books  and  had  not  provided  such  librarians 
with  the  necessary  assistants  so  they 
would  have  time  and  spirit  to  do  such 
things  I  would  turn  to  the  people  and 
I  would  challenge  the  people  to  elect  trus- 
tees for  their  library  who  knew  what  a  li- 
brary was  for. 

I  sometimes  think  of  the  librarian  in  a 
town  as  the  Mayor  Of  What  People  Think, 
and  if  he  does  not  have  time  to  read  books 
and  to  love  ideas  and  inventions  in  him- 
self and  in  other  people  and  does  not  take 
time  to  like  boys  and  get  the  ideas  and 
boys  together,  he  cannot  be  in  a  town 
where  he  lives,  a  good  Mayor  Of  What 
People  Think. 

We  shall  never  have  great  libraries  in 
the  United  States  until  the  typical  libra- 
rian exalts  his  calling  and  takes  his  place 
in  our  modem  life  seriously — as  the  ruler 
of  our  civilization,  the  creator  of  the  en- 
vironment of  a  nation  and  as  the  dictator 
of  the  motives  and  ideals  of  cities,  the  dis- 
coverer of  great  men  and  the  champion 
of  the  souls  of  the  people. 

I  candidly  ask  you  all:  What  is  there 
that  can  be  done  in  America  in  the  way 
of  letting  librarians  keep  on  being  folks? 

One  almost  wishes  that  all  the  members 
of  the  library  association  of  America  would 


write  to  Andrew  Carnegie,  snow  him  un- 
der with  letters  from  the  nation,  asking 
him  to  try  the  experiment  of  having  at 
least  one  of  his  libraries  In  the  United 
States  fitted  up  as  elaborately  and  as  ele- 
gantly with  librarians  as  it  is  with  dumb 
waiters,  marble  pillars,  book  racks  and 
umbrella  stands. 

When  we  go  into  a  library — some  of  us — 
we  want  to  feel  our  minds  being  gently 
exposed  to  cross-fertilization.  We  may  not 
want  librarians  to  throw  themselves  at 
us — come  down  plump  into  our  minds  the 
minute  we  enter  whether  or  no,  but  we  do 
want  when  we  come  into  a  library  to  be 
able  to  find  (if  we  steal  around  a  little), 
eager,  contagious,  alluring  librarians  who 
can  make  people  read  books  and  from 
whom  people  cannot  get  away  .without 
reading  books.  Every  library  ought  to  be 
supplied  with  at  least  one  librarian  in 
each  department,  stuck  all  over  with 
books,  like  burrs,  so  that  nobody  can  touch 
him  or  be  near  him  without  carrying  away 
*  book  on  him  that  he's  got  to  read  and 
that  he  will  long  to  read  and  will  read 
until  somebody  drives  him  to  bed! 

Faithfully  yours. 
GERALD   STANLEY   LEE. 


Northampton,  Mass. 

Greetings  and  good  wishes  to  the  men 
and  women  who  hold  the  keys: 

I  saw  in  England,  last  year,  a  very  old 
library  where  the  books  are  chained  to 
the  shelves.  They  have  always  been 
chained  there;  at  first  because  they  were 
valuable  and  human  nature  was  weak,  and 
now  to  preserve  the  tradition.  But  in  gen- 
eral, either  because  the  value  of  books  is 
less  or  because  human  nature  is  less  weak, 
we  trust  our  public  with  its  books  un- 
chained. The  shelves  of  most  libraries,  I 
understand,  are  open  freely  and  the  loss 
of  books  is  small — small  enough  to  be  dis- 
regarded, you  tell  me,  in  relation  to  the 
general  good. 

And  not  only  is  the  public  freely  admit- 
ted. In  Northampton  I  have  seen,  many 
times,  the  books  put  on  wheels  and  travel- 
ing out  to  the  public;  they  are  in  a  kind 
of  clothes-basket  set  on  a  truck  witli  tiny 
wheels;  and  the  Janitor  trundles  the  truck 
to  the  trolley,  and  the  trolley  carries  the 
books  to  Leeds  or  Florence  or  Williams- 
burg, it  may  be — I  do  not  know  their  des- 
tination. I  only  see  them  traveling  away 
on  wheels.  This  is  only  A-B-C  to  all  of  you. 
Most  of  you  could '  tell  me  much  more 
interesting  things  that  libraries  are  do- 
ing. Some  of  you  have  already  seen  that 
it  is  not  enough  to  put  the  books  on  wheels 
and  trundle  them  out  to  the  public,  but 
that  the  public  itself  most  be  followed  and 
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captured.  You  tell  me  that  in  the  future 
the  library  that  would  be  really  up-to-date 
must  catch  its  readers  where  it  can  and 
chain  books  to  them. 

Presently  we  shall  need  wings  to  follow 
life  and  bring  it  back  to  its  books.  For 
life  moves  swiftly;  and  you  who  hold  the 
keys  and  who  are  putting  books  on  wheels 
and  sending  them  out  will  not  stop  till  the 
life  in  books  and  the  life  of  the  world  are 
come  together  again.  Presently  we  shall 
all  work  for  this.  You  have  freed  the 
books,  you  have  sent  them  out,  you  have 
reached  out  to  give  them  to  us  freely. 
Presently  you  will  unlock  the  books  them- 
selves and  open  the  pages;  and  the  time 
when  a  child  studied  only  a  few  books 
will  belong  to  the  past;  the  living  use  of 
books  will  be  a  part  of  the  life  of  every 
child  that  is  born  into  the  world.  Present- 
ly we  shall  all  work  together  for  this — 
with  you  who  hold  the  keys. 

JENNETTE    LEE. 


New  York,  N.  Y., 
April  3rd,  1913. 
I'd  like  to  do  as  you  request — but  I 
have  no  facts  to  contribute.  I  feel  sure 
that  the  public  library  is  doing  much  to 
improve  dramatic  taste — but  I  can't  adduce 
any  evidence. 

Yours  truly, 
BRANDER  MATTHEWS. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  librarian's  constant  difficulty  is  now, 
what  shall  a  library  try  to  collect,  what 
shall  It  keep?  This  has  become  a  grave 
question.  Being  myself  book  greedy,  a 
gourmand  of  print,  I  am  a  poor  judge  of 
what  to  rejec^. 

Soon  or  late  the  average  man,  who  is  pre- 
sumed to  represent  common  sense,  will  ask, 
"What  is  the  use  of  these  accumulations  of 
books?"  This  average  man  can  never  con- 
sider a  library  with  comment  of  imagina- 
tion. A  book  is  for  him  a  book,  whereas 
for  you  or  me  a  book  is  a  saint,  a  hero, 
a  martyr,  a  fool,  a  seraph  of  light  bearing 
science.  Let  us  drop  him  with  a  word  of 
scorn.  We  shall  not  ever  understand  one 
another.  Nor  would  he  have  the  faith  in 
books  of  that  Samonicus  who,  for  the  cure 
of  a  tertian  fever  in  the  Emperor  Gor- 
dian,  ordered  the  fourth  book  of  the  Iliad 
to  be  applied  to  the  head  of  the  patient. 
That  has  long  puzzled  me — why  the 
fourth?  But  Mr.  Average  awaits  a  quo- 
tation. A  voice  out  of  the  splendid  day 
of  Elizabeth  shall  say  It:  "Sir,-  he  hath 
not  fed  of  the  dainties  that  are  bred  of  a 
book;  he  hath  not  eat  paper,  as  it  were; 
he  hath   not  drunk  ink." 

8.  WEIR  MITCHELL. 


The  Nation, 
New  York  City, 
May  5th,  1913. 
I  fear  you  must  be  charging  me  with 
discourtesy  for  delaying  so  long  my  reply 
to  your  letter  of  April  19th.  I  have  in  fact 
had  the  intention  of  writing  to  you  rather 
fully  on  the  subject  of  public  libraries  and 
best  sellers,  for  use  in  your  conference  in 
Kaaterskill.  One  obligation  after  anoth- 
er, however,  has  kept  me  ttoxn  doing  this 
and  now  I  can  only  express  to  you  briefly 
my  conviction  that  the  public  library  ought 
by  no  means  to  undertake  "to  supply  all 
the  best  sellers  hot  from  the  press."  It 
hsifi  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  office  of 
any  institution  such  as  the  library  is  as 
much  to  direct  and  restrain  public  taste 
as  it  is  to  supply  what  is  demanded. 

With  regret  that  I  cannot  reply  at  great- 
er length  to  your  flattering  request  for  my 
opinion,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours. 
PAUL  E.  MORE,  Editor. 


Washington,  D.  C, 
May  17,  1913. 
When  your  letter  came  I  was,  I  believe, 
away  from  home.  At  least  I  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  answer  it  until  just  now, 
having  been  absent  a  good  deal  since  its 
date.  Although  you  do  not  set  the  time 
of  the  coming  conference,  I  assume  that  it 
is  not  too  late  to  answer  your  question  and 
I  am  writing  now  simply  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter.  I  will,  however, 
say  that  I  believe  that  the  circulation  of 
fiction  by  our  public  libraries  does  help  to 
enlighten  the  people  on  all  problems  what- 
soever, for,  in  the  first  place,  fiction  con- 
tains many  of  the  standard  novels  which 
certainly  have  a  tendency  for  good;  and 
secondly,  however  trashy  novels  are.  In 
the  main  they  have  an  educating  effect 

Yours  very  truly, 
THOMAS  NELSON  PAGE. 


4  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass., 

AprU  29.  1913. 

I  cannot  better  comply  with  your  re- 
quest (made  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Library  Association)  than  by  giving  you  a 
leaf  from  my  own  experience  of  twenty- 
five  years,  as  President  or  managing  di- 
rector of  a  rural  library,  which  serves  the 
public  in  a  mountain  town  where  I  chiefly 
reside,  and  yet  is  a  private  institution,  re- 
ceiving no  aid  whatever  from  town  or 
state.  And  my  message  is  to  libraries  of 
small  means  and  resources,  so  situated 
that  trained  librarians  or  assistants  are 
not  to  be  had. 

We  have  by  this  time  about  6,000  vol- 
umes,  all   obtained   through   gift  or  pur- 
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chase,  of  which  less  than  half  are  works  of 
fiction;  and  the  list,  on  the  whole,  includes 
most  standard  works.  From  one  benefac- 
tor we  have  a  good  stone  building,  erected 
last  year  upon  a  lot  of  our  own;  and  by 
the  time  the  testamentary  provision  of 
another  benefactor  takes  efTect  hereafter 
we  shall  have  an  endowment  fund  ample 
enough  to  place  our  Institution  upon  a 
permanent  footing  of  liberal  expenditure. 
Hitherto  our  annual  income  has  been 
small  and  met  by  life  memberships,  spe- 
cial entertainments  and  personal  gifts,  in 
which  summer  visitors  and  the  townspeo- 
ple combine. 

In  order  that  our  books  should  be  classi- 
fied but  without  too  much  effort  I  intro- 
duced, some  years  ago,  the  following 
scheme:  A,  denotes  works  of  fiction;  B, 
biography,  history,  travels,  etc.;  C,  poetry, 
essays  and  miscellaneous;  P,  periodicals 
and  pamphlets  (by  bound  volumes  or  in 
cases) ;  R,  books  of  reference.  Juvenile 
books  under  these  respective  heads  are 
marked  by  an  added  J. 

We  have  no  card  catalog  and  find  our 
patrons  served  more  to  their  liking,  and 
perhaps  more  economically,  by  issuing 
printed  lists,  frequently,  which  give  the* 
author  and  the  title  simply;  the  number, 
and  letter,  as  printed,  indicating  the  sub- 
ject. About  1905  a  pamphlet  catalog  was 
brought  out  which  gave  our  list  complete 
to  that  date.  Since  that  time,  supplement 
lists  have  been  printed  at  convenience; 
while  the  latest  books  are  always  posted 
in  the  library  on  written  sheets.  When 
the  supplements  become  suflficiently  num- 
erous we  expect  to  issue  a  second  full 
pamphlet  catalog;  and  so  on.  We  cannot 
pay  for  expert  assistance  to  keep  up  a 
card  catalog  properly,  with  our  present 
means;  and  what  our  patrons  most  want 
is  to  have  individual  printed  lists  that 
they  can  readily  consult. 

About  90  per  cent  of  our  circulation 
consists  of  A  or  AJ  books,  but  we  try  to 
increase  the  demand  for  the  B  and  C 
books.  So,  too,  the  books  most  eagerly 
sought  are  those  last  added,  but  we  en- 
courage the  reading  of  standard  authors 
wherever  we  may. 

Yours  very  truly, 

JAMES  SCHOULER. 


the  firmer  footing  of  those  who  succeed 
us.  .  .  .  Close  knowledge  of  our  fel- 
lows, discernment  of  the  laws  of  existence, 
these  lead  to  great  civilization.  I  have 
supposed  that  the  novel,  exposing  and  il- 
lustrating the  natural  history  of  man,  may 
help  us  to  such  sustaining  roadside  gifts." 

Merely  "entertaining"  fiction  is  compar- 
able to  vaudeville  or  to  tight-rope  walking; 
its  use  may  be  to  amuse  the  tired  laborer 
of  all  sorts;  its  overuse,  however,  tends  to 
become  a  habit  and  produce  flaccid  minds. 
Save  for  this,  all  fiction  which  depends  on 
"plot" — always  a  hash  of  used  meats — 
or  on  farcical  or  melodramatic  "situation," 
is  almost  negligible.  But  on  the  whole, 
and  because  of  this  flaccidity,  I  believe,  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  all  merely  "en- 
tertaining" fiction  could  be  destroyed. 

A  very  small  portion  of  that  fiction 
which  is  produced  by  artists  seeking  to 
know  and  reveal  life,  deals  with  economic 
problems.  Except  for  the  work  of  a  few 
writers  (Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  for  instance, — 
he  includes  economic  discussions)  it  con- 
cerns itself  with  social  relations  and  "the 
natural  history  of  man."  Its  circulation 
must  certainly  help  to  enlighten  people 
upon  social  problems.  Here  I  must  fail 
you,  for  I  do  not  know  what  type  of  fiction 
has  the  circulation  you  mean;  the  most 
general  circulation,  I  take  it.  A  novel  is 
helpful  as  it  is  a  revelation  of  truth;  it 
is  always  harmful  when  it  is  written  from 
a  false  or  assumed  point-of-view ;  it  is 
very  likely  to  be  harmful  when  it  is  found- 
ed upon  shallow  observation  or  a  cock- 
sure philosophy.  Most  of  the  fiction  pro- 
duced in  our  country  today  is  founded  up- 
on nothing  except  the  desire  to  circulate; 
therefore  it  shouldn't! 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

BOOTH    TARKINQTON. 


Indianapolis,  Ind., 
April  24.  1913. 
"Is  the  fiction  circulated  by  our  public 
libraries  helping  to  enlighten  the  people 
on  social  and  economic  problems?" 

George  Meredith,  in  a  letter  written  In 
1884    said: 

"I 'think  that  all  right  use  of  life,  and 
the  one  secret  of  life,  is  to  pave  ways  for 


Elizabeth,  N.  J.,- 
May  16,  1913. 

The  question  you  ask  is  not  debatable. 
The  public  library  Is  among  the  foremost 
aids  the  American  boy  has  today.  As 
great  a  help  as  the  library  is  the  librarian. 
Much  depends  upon  his  personal  interest, 
enthusiasm.  Judgment,  appreciation  of  the 
book  and  the  boy.  "The  man  behind  the 
book,"  provides  the  power. 

Librarians  undoubtedly  are  a  help  not 
only  to  the  boy,  but  to  the  writer  of  boy's 
books.  But  like  all  other  classes  there  are 
librarians  and  librarians.  Some  are  effi- 
cient, some  too  theoretical,  some  visionary, 
some  without  the  capacity  to  understand 
the  normal  boy,  and  a  few  are  deficient. 
As  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  limitations 
of  the  librarians  are  not  so  much  In  their 
knowledge  of  books  as  in  their  understand- 
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ing  of  boys.  Every  profession  has  its 
special  peril.  The  minister  may  become 
dogmatic,  the  judge  autocratic.  The  peril 
of  the  purely  bookish  man  is  that  of  be- 
coming a  prig.  The  pre-conceived  opinion 
of  what  a  boy  ought  to  be  sometimes  pre- 
vents the  discovery  of  what  he  really  is. 
Among  some  there  is  a  tendency  to  mag- 
nify the  unusual  boy  at  the  expense  of  the 
normal  boy.  Such  librarians  would  con- 
fer a  benefit  if  they  would  discover  what 
has  become  of  the  prodigies  of  our  boy- 
hood. 

It  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  boys  must 
be  led  into  better  reading,  not  forcibly 
transplanted.  There  are  steps  and  stages 
in  this  journey  as  in  every  other.  A  taste 
for  good  reading  is  something  to  be  culti- 
vated, not  forced.  A  healthy  boy  has  about 
the  same  appetite  for  observing  the  ready- 
made  opinions  of  his  superiors  that  he 
has  for  donning  the  made-over  garments 
of  his  ancestors.  Many  librarians  under- 
stand the  boy  as  well  as  the  book.  The 
combination  is  fruitful,  and  divorce  here 
has  its  own  penalty  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
If  the  American  boy  (as  in  many  places  he 
is)  can  be  made  to  feel  that  the  librarian 
as  well  as  the  library  are  for  his  benefit, 
a  double  good  will  result. 

Cordially, 
EVERETT  T.  TOMLINSON. 


Arlington,  Mass., 
May  29,  1913. 
In  reply  to  the  question  proposed  to  me 
by  your  Association,  "Is  the  public  library 
helping  the  boy  to  become  a  useful  man?" 
I  reply  emphatically  in  the  affirmative.  Of 
course,  the  degree  of  helpfulness  must 
depend  largely  upon  the  library,  and  still 
more  upon  the  character  of  the  boy.  To 
one  of  low  tastes,  with  no  ambition  be- 
yond the  hour's  indulgence,  the  finest  li- 
brary will  have  little  meaning;  but  to  one 
having  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  aspira- 
tions for  self-improvement,  access  to  any 
fairly  well  chosen  collection  of  books  can- 
not but  prove  of  inestimable  service  in 
stimulating  and  developing  his  nobler  qual- 
ities. My  own  early  experience  convinces 
me  of  this.  In  my  recollections  of  a  back- 
woods boyhood  ("My  Own  Story,"  pages 
44-46)  I  have  told  something  of  my  indebt- 
edness of  a  small  subscription  library,  in 
which  were  found  the  works  of  a  few  great 
writers,  among  those  Byron,  Shakespeare, 
Plutarch,  Cooper,  and  Scott,  and  a  His- 
tory of  England,  which  was  the  first  book 
I  turned  to  after  reading  "Ivanhoe."  The 
world  was  transformed  for  me  by  the  poets 
and  romancers  that  smiled  on  me  from 
those  obscure  shelves.    I  repeat  here  what 


I  once  wrote  of  that  golden  opportmilty  of 
my  boyhood.  The  town  has  a  vastly  more 
attractive  and  comprehensive  library  to- 
day; but  the  value  of  such  an  institution 
depends,  after  all,  upon  what  we  ourselves 
bring  to  it  The  few  books  that  nourish 
vitally  the  eager  mind  are  better  than 
richly  furnished  alcoves  amid  which  we 
browse  languidly  and  loiter  with  indiffer- 
ence. This  is  true  alike  of  the  boy  and 
the  man. 

JOHN  TOWNSEND  TROWBRIDGE. 


Toledo,  Ohio, 
May  14,  1913. 

You  ask,  "Is  the  public  library  a  factor 
in  the  recent  development  of  a  public  con- 
science?" 

I  suppose  that  by  the  term  public  con- 
science you  mean  that  undoubted  quicken- 
ing of  the  public  sense,  shall  we  say  public 
decency? — which  America  has  felt  in  the 
last  ten  years,  though  as  yet  it  has  under- 
taken no  fundamental  reforms,  and  is  too 
apt  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  hue  and  cry 
after  some  individual  whom  it  would  make 
a  scape-goat  for  the  sins  of  the  people. 

Now,  in  the  development  of  this  feeling, 
or  of  this  public  conscience,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  public  library  has  been 
much  of  a  factor.  It  depends  altogether 
upon  the  librarian.  There  are  a  few  in- 
stances, no  doubt,  in  which  the  public  li- 
brary has  had  this  effect,  and  there  are 
many  librarians  in  the  country  who.  as 
wise  and  intelligent  men  like  yourself,  are 
interested  in  vital  subjects,  and  therefore 
able  to  interest  others  in  them.  By  a  judi- 
cious exposure  of  books  these  subjects  are 
made  so  inviting  and  so  attractive  that 
the  patrons  of  the  library  are  led  on  and 
on  in  an  ever  widening  exploration  of  the 
subject.  The  library  does  offer  to  any  one 
who  wishes  to  make  inquiry  the  opportun- 
ity of  gratifying  his  desires,  and  in  this 
way  it  no  doubt  exercises  a  considerable 
influence.  There '  is  a  profound  and  tre- 
mendous influence,  silent  and  indirect, 
from  its  mere  existence,  its  mere  presence, 
which  must  do  good  in  a  city,  just  as  in 
a  home  in  which  there  are  many  books, 
even  though  they  were  never  read,  there 
is  the  atmosphere  of  culture.  The  libra- 
rian, however,  should  be  a  sort  of  teacher, 
helping  the  public  mind,  assisting  in  the 
development  of  the  public  conscience,  for 
I  fear  that  the  public,  if  left  to  themselves, 
would  rather  read  the  six  best  sellers,  and 
in  the  realm  of  general  ideas  engage,  to 
recall  a  phrase  of  Henry  James  "in  the 
exercise  of  skipping." 

Yours  sincerely, 

BRAND  WHITLOCiL 
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SECOND  GENERAL  SESSION 
(Tuesday  morning,  June  24,  1913) 

The  PRESIDENT:  We  are  to  start  this 
morning  with  the  committee  reports.  Un- 
less, however,  undue  objections  are  made 
we  shall  read  these  by  title  and,  like 
the  members  of  Congress,  ask  leave  to 
print.  A  number  of  them  indeed  are  in 
printed  form  and  have  been  distributed 
and  you  have  doubtless  found  them  on  the 
chairs  as  you  entered  the  hall.  I  may  say 
that  some  of  these  reports  are  unusually 
strong  in  that  they  represent  the  work  of  a 
year  of  very  careful  thought  and  investiga- 
tion by  their  members.  If  you  will  take 
the  time,  either  at  this  conference  or  after 
you  get  home,  to  read  these  reports,  you 
will  greatly  profit  from  the  labors  of  these 
respective  committees.  The  printed  re- 
ports comprise  those  of  the  secretary,  the 
treasurer,  the  trustees  of  the  endowment 
fund,  the  publishing  board,  the  committee 
on  bookbinding,  the  committee  on  book- 
buying,  the  committee  on  federal  and  state 
relations;  and  reports  have  also  been 
received  in  manuscript,  by  the  secre- 
tary, from  the  committees  on  co-operation 
with  the  National  Education  Association, 
library  administration,  library  training  and 
work  with  the  blind.  Unless  it  is  requested 
that  any  particular  one  of  these  reports 
be  read  at  this  time  we  shall  pass  them 
over  and  commit  them  to  the  secretary 
for  inclusion  in  the  printed  conference  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  above  mentioned  reports  are  here 
printed  in  full. 

SECRETARY'S  REPORT 

The  third  report  of  the  present  secre- 
tary and  the  fourth  since  the  establish- 
ment of  a  headquarters  office  is  here  sub- 
mitted to  the  association.  The  material 
conditions  of  headquarters  are  practically 
identical  with  those  reported  a  year  ago; 
we  are  still  the  recipients  of  the  gener- 
osity of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Chi- 
cago public  library,  the  large  room  fur- 
nished free  by  them  being  more  and  more 
appreciated  as  we  compare  our  commodi- 
ous quarters  with  those  greatly  Inferior 


where  a  rent  is  charged  which  would  be 
prohibitive  to  the  funds  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
For  the  continued  courtesy  and  unfail- 
ing kindness  of  the  librarian  of  the  Chi- 
cago public  library  and  his  able  staff  I 
cannot  find  adequate  words.  It  is  unques- 
tionably a  decided  advantage  for  the  exec- 
utive office  of  the  A.  L.  A.  to  be  in  close 
proximity  to  a  large  reference  collection 
and  to  a  competent  corps  of  library  ex- 
perts. In  these  respects  we  are  fortunate 
not  only  in  the  Chicago  public  library,  but 
also  in  the  John  Crerar  and  Newberry 
libraries  which  so  admirably  supplement 
each  other  in  forming  reference  facilities 
of  a  high  order. 

The  routine  work  of  the  year  has  much 
ot  it  so  closely  resembled  in  kind  that  of 
last  year  that  the  secretary  feels  it  un- 
necessary to  rehearse  it  again  in  detail, 
but  respectfully  refers  inquiry  on  this 
point  to  his  report  at  the  Ottawa  confer- 
ence. In  quantity  it  is  rapidly  increasing; 
there  are  more  letters  to  write;  there  is 
more  proof  to  read;  more  personal  calls 
from  librarians  and  others  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  office  becomes  known; 
there  are  more  arrangements  to  be  made 
for  the  many-sided  interests  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  Publishing  Board's  work  is 
likewise  increasing,  and  with  the  removal 
ot  the  Booklist  office  from  Madison  to 
Chicago  headquarters,  which  will  be  made 
in  the  near  future,  additional  duties  will 
devolve  on  the  general  office,  even  though 
that  periodical  has  its  own  special  staff. 
These  things,  however,  are  as  we  desire 
they  should  be  and  we  are  pleased  to  see 
indications  that  the  funds  of  the  Associa- 
tion are  going  to  permit  the  enlargement 
of  the  work  as  this  is  found  advisable. 

The  Office  at  an  Information  Bureau — 
In  no  way  is  this  growth  quite  so  notice- 
able as  in  the  increased  correspondence 
through  which  the  executive  office  is  used 
as  an  information  bureau  on  library  econ- 
omy. For  a  time  after  the  establishment 
of  the  office  this  correspopdence  -was 
naturally  almost  entirely  with  librarians. 
The  letters  of  the  past  year,  however,  have 
shown   that   our   existence   la   becoming 
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known  to  others.  We  are  being  told  the 
problems  of  the  library  committees  of 
women's  clubs;  of  manufacturers  who 
wish  to  get  their  workmen  interested  in  a 
business  library;  of  business  men  who  are 
thinking  of  establishing  such  a  library;  of 
young  men  and  women  who  are  consider- 
ing librarianship  ad  a  vocation  and  do 
not  know  the  proper  steps  to  take  to  get 
the  necessary  training  and  experience; 
and  of  publishers  and  of  book-sellers  who 
are  referring  various  matters  to  our  office. 
These  things  in  addition  to  the  steady 
daily  stream  of  correspondence  with  li- 
brarians in  every  state  of  the  union.  Last 
year  we  recorded  that  our  actual  corres- 
pondence averaged  67  letters  a  day  for  a 
period  covering  several  months.  It  has 
been  considerably  greater  the  past  year. 
This  includes,  of  course,  all  correspond- 
ence relative  to  publications,  membership 
matters,  and  business  routine.  Several 
months  ago  the  secretary  printed  10,000 
little  leaflets  mentioning  some  of  the  ways 
in  which  the  A.  L.  A.  can  assist  in  library 
informational  lines.  About  half  of  these 
have  been  distributed,  mainly  in  channels 
outside  of  regular  library  work  and  among 
those  who  perhaps  had  not  previously 
learned  of  headquarters  and  of  our  pub- 
lications. 

Membership — Last  year  it  was  the  privi- 
lege of  the  secretary  to  jeport  that  the 
membership  was  larger  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  Association.  We  are 
now  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  there  is 
a  substantial  increase  in  membership  over 
last  year.  In  January,  the  secretary 
mailed  with  the  annual  membership  bills 
an  appeal  to  members  to  help  again  this 
year  as  they  did  last  in  securing  new 
members.  This  appeal  has  been  very  ef- 
fectual; many  have  been  instrumental  in 
securing  one  or  more  new  members  and 
the  secretary  desires  here  to  thank  all 
those  who  have  so  kindly  assisted  in  this 
campaign.  During  the  late  winter  and 
early  spring  many  personal  letters  were 
written  to  librarians  and  library  boards 
asking  them  to  have  their  libraries  be- 
come institutional  members  of  the  A.  L. 


A.,  and  many  have  responded  favorablj. 
Several  hundred  personal  letters  were  also 
addressed  to  those  who  had  recently,  ac- 
cording to  the  news  columns  in  the  li- 
brary periodicals,  changed  their  positions, 
presumably  for  the  better  financially. 

When  the  last  handbook  was  printed,  in 
October,  1912,  there  were  2,365  members 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  Since  then  to  June  1st. 
1913,  192  new  individual  members  and 
40  new  institutional  members  have  Joined, 
a  total  of  232.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
association  has  lost  11  members  by  death. 
35  have  resigned,  and  Judging  by  the  ex- 
perience of  previous  years  about  160  mem- 
bers will  probably  fail  this  year  to  renew 
their  membership  and  will  consequently 
be  dropped  from  the  rolls.  It  is  likely  that 
enough  new  members  will  Join  at  the 
Kaaterskill  Conference  to  offset  in  num- 
bers those  whose  membership  lapses  and 
that  the  net  membership  in  the  1913 
handbook  will  probably  be  about  2,550  or  a 
gain  of  about  185  over  1912. 

The*  income  from  membership  dues 
in  consequence  steadily  increasing.  Fl 
the  calendar  year  1911  the  total  amoum 
from  this  source  was  |5,325.46  (including 
exchange  on  checks) ;  in  1912,  |6,236.18; 
and  for  1913  we  hope  the  total  amount  will 
not  be  far  short  of  |7,000. 

Publicity — The  usual  methods  to  secure 
as  much  publicity  as  possible  have  been 
followed.  The  library  periodicals  have,  of 
course,  been  kept  informed  of  what  the 
office  was  doing  that  would  interest  the 
'  library  public.  We  have  sent  news  notes 
from  time  to  time  to  the  Dial,  Nation,  New 
York  Times  Review  of  Books,  Bookman, 
Education  Review,  American  City,  and 
other  magazines,  and  to  about  180  of  the 
prominent  newspapers  of  the  country. 
Several  articles  regarding  the  conference 
were  given  to  the  Associated  Press,  and 
to  news  syndicates.  Before  the  Ottawa 
Conference,  the  Associated  Press  sent  to 
all  their  subscribers  a  multlgraphed  por 
tion  of  the  president's  address.  The 
Association  needs  more  money  for  this 
publicity  work  and  more  time  should  be 
spent  on  it  than  the  secretary  has  bees 
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able  to  spend.  Its  results  at  present  are 
far  from  satisfactory  and  we  hope  that 
with  growth  of  income  a  more  systematic 
publicity  department  can  be  organized, 
perhaps  modelled  somewhat  after  the  ex- 
cellent methods  employed  by  Prof.  J.  W. 
Searson,  who  conducts  the  publicity  work 
of  the  National  Education  Association. 

Registration  for  library  position — The 
executive  office  has  from  its  inception 
been  something  of  a  free  employment 
bureau  for  librarians  and  library  as- 
sistants, who  for  proper  and  sufficient  rea- 
sons desire  to  change  their  positions. 
This  year  the  work  has  been  somewhat 
more  systematized  by  the  use  of  a  printed 
registration  blank,  which  is  sent  on  re- 
quest to  any  member  of  the  association. 
The  questions  asked  on  this  blank  are  as 
follows: 

Date  of  this  registration. 

Name  in  full. 

Address  (permanent). 

Address  (temporary,  or  until   ). 

State  fully  all  schools  (above  grammar 
grade)  and  colleges  or  universities  you 
have  attended,  with  period  of  attendance 
at  each. 

Degrees,  when  and  where  obtained. 

Have  you  traveled  abroad?  When? 
Where?    How  long? 

Languages  you  read  easily. 

Languages  you  read  with  assistance  of 
a  dictionary. 

Library  training  and  experience. 

Positions  held,  with  approximate  dates; 
and  salary  received. 

Nature  of  appointment  desired. 

Salary  expected. 

Part  of  country  preferred. 

Physical  condition. 

References. 

Forty-two  librarians  have  thus  far  regis- 
tered on  these  blanks  and  five  or  six  of 
these  have  been  helped  to  new  positions. 
The  secretary  has  helped  in  the  filling  of 
some  fifteen  library  positions  aside  from 
those  using  the  registration  blank. 

If,  however,  the  service  to  those  seek- 
ing positions,  and  to  those  seeking  capa- 
ble librarians  and  assistants  is  to  be  as 
Important  and  far-reaching  as  we  wish 
to  make  it,  the  office  must  have  knowledge 
of  vacancies  as  well  as  of  persons  wanting 
positions.     Library  boards  and  librarians 


are  cordially  invited  to  correspond  with 
the  secretary  when  in  need  of  library 
workers. 

Library  Plans — During  the  year  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  additions  have  been  made 
to  our  collection  of  architects'  plans  of 
library  buildings.  We  want  more,  particu- 
larly good  plans  of  buildings  costing  from 
$25,000  to  $75,000,  as  these  are  most  in 
demand.  Will  librarians  and  boards  who 
have  recently  acquired  new  buildings  bear 
our  needs  in  mind?  These  plans  have 
from  the  beginning  proved  useful,  and  if 
a  fair  number  of  the  latest  type  of  plans 
could  be  added  the  collection  would  be 
increasingly  useful  and  used. 

Library  Pension  Systems — During  the 
year  the  year  the  secretary  has  been 
making  efforts  to  collect  information 
about  pension  systems  in  operation  in  li- 
braries or  plans  being  made  for  pensions. 
No  great  progress  has  been  made,  due 
perhaps  to  the  fact  that  not  many  libraries 
are  as  yet  contemplating  a  pension  sys- 
tem. The  secretary  will  be  glad  to  receive 
information  from  any  librarian  or  board 
who  has  not  yet  written  him  on  this 
subject. 

A.  L.  A.  Representatives  at  State  Meet- 
ings— President  Legler  was  the  official 
representative  at  the  Ohio  meeting, 
Newark,  October  21-24;  at  the  Illinois- 
Missouri  joint  meeting,  St.  Louis,  October 
24-26;  and  South  Dakota  conference. 
Mitchell,  November  25-27.  He  also  ad- 
dressed the  Long  Island  Library  Club  on 
the  work  of  the  A.  L.  A.  on  October  17th. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Koch,  member  of  the  EiXecu- 
tive  Board,  was  the  official  representative 
to  the  Indiana  state  meeting,  Terre  Haute, 
October  17-19. 

Dr.  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  ex-president  of 
tbe  A.  L.  A.,  represented  the  Association 
at  the  North  Dakota  conference,  MayviUe, 
October  1-2;  Minnesota  meeting,  Fari- 
bault, October  2-4;  and  Iowa  meeting  at 
Nevada,  October  8-10. 

Secretary  Utley  represented  the  A.  L. 
A.  at  the  Illinois-Missouri  meeting,  St. 
Louis,  October  24-26;  Oklahoma  meeting, 
Muskogee,  May  14-16;  and  was  present  un- 
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officially  at  Niagara  Falls,  "New  York  li- 
brary week/'  September  23-28.  The  secre- 
tary has  also  lectured  before  the  New 
York  state  library  school,  the  Tralaing 
school  for  children's  librarians  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Carnegie  library,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  library  school. 

Necrology.  The  Association  has  lost  by 
death  eleven  members  since  the  confer- 
ence of  a  year  ago.  The.  list  includes  an 
ex-president  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  and  one  of 
the  most  prominent  librarians  of  the 
country;  a  business  man  who  had  for 
years  taken  a  deep  interest  in  library 
progress;  an  eminent  churchman  who  has 
for  many  years  maintained  his  connection 
with  the  national  as&odation;  the  librar- 
ian of  a  large  university;  the  librarian 
of  a  well  known  public  library;  and 
several  others  who  at  their  several  posts 
have  faithfully  performed  their  duties  and 
rendered  their  contributions  to  the  work 
in  which  they  were  engaged. 

The  list  follows: 

Clarence  W.  Ayer^  librarian  of  the  Cam- 
bridge (Mass.)  public  library,  died  April 
12,  1913.  He  was  previously  connected 
with  Western  Reserve  University,  but  had 
been  engaged  in  library  work  in  Massa- 
chusetts for  a  number  of  years.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  the  A.  L.  A.  since  1900 
(No.  1984)  and  had  attended  four  confer- 
ences. 

Dr.  John  Shaw  Billings,  director  of  the 
New  York  public  library,  died  March  11, 
1913.  Successful  as  an  army  surgeon  dur- 
ing the  war  between  the  states,  he  later 
assumed  charge  of  the  Surgeon-General's 
library  and  brought  it  to  recognition  as 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  medical  li- 
braries in  the  world,  and  compiled  an 
Index  catalog  that  has  taken  a  place 
among  the  permanent  monuments  of  bibli- 
ography. Coming  to  New  York  in  1895,  he 
began  the  stupendous  work  of  bringing 
the  various  libraries  of  that  city  under 
one  great  system,  releasing  funds  tied  by 
legal  complications,  and  superintending 
the  erection  of  a  central  building  costing 
nearly  ten  millions  of  dollars.  These 
tasks  he  lived  to  accomplish  and  they  re- 


main as  hlB  lasting  monumept.  He  was 
president  of  the  A.  L.  A.  for  the  year 
1901-02,  and  presided  at  Its  MagTiolla  con- 
ference. He  joined  the  association  in 
1881  (No.  404)  and  attended  six  of  iU 
conferences.  See  Public  Ldbraries,  18: 
148-9;  Library  Journal,  38,  212-14. 

Bertha  Coit,  assistant  in  the  New  York 
public  Ubrary,  died  July  22,  1912.  She 
Joined  the  Association  In  1904  (No.  3167), 
and  attended  the  conferences  of  1904  and 
1907. 

Right  Rev.  William  Croswell  Doane, 
Bishop  of  Albany,  and  for  many  years 
vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  died  May  16,  1913.  He 
Joined  the  A.  L.  A.  in  1893  (No.  1125)  and 
although  he  attended  none  of  the  confer- 
ences had  steadily  maintained  his  interest 
in  library  work  and  retained  his  member- 
ship in  the  Association. 

Jennie  S.  Irwin,  first  assistant  in  the 
Mt.  Vernon  (N.  Y.)  public  library,  died 
Nov.  8,  1912.  She  Joined  the  Association  in 
1902  (No.  2437)  and  attended  the  confer- 
ences of  1906  and  1908. 

Walter  Kendall  Jewett,  librarian  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  since  1906,  died 
March  3,  1913.  He  was  previously  libnuv 
Ian  of  the  medical  department  of  the  John 
Crerar  library,  and  had  been  notably  suc- 
cessful in  his  library  work.  He  joined  the 
Association  in  1904  (No.  3109)  and  at- 
tended four  conferences. 

Charles  A.  Larson,  editor  of  publications 
of  the  Chicago  public  library,  died  August 
19,  1912.  He  had  been  connected  with  the 
Chicago  library  for  many  years  and  was 
highly  valued.  His  able  work  in  the  ref- 
erence department  will  be  long  remem- 
bered. He  Joined  the  Association  in  1901 
(No.  2373)  and  after  lapsing  membership 
rejoined  In  1910.  He  attended  the  Mack- 
inac conference. 

Rev.  William  Ladd  Ropes,  librarian- 
emeritus  of  the  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary, at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  died 
December  24,  1912.  He  was  well  known 
to  the  librarians  of  an  earlier  generation. 
He  Joined  the  A.  L.  A.  in  1877  (No.  106) 
and  attended  three  A.  L.  A.  eonferenees, 
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and  the  London  international  conference 
of  1877. 

Charles  Carroll  Soule,  of  Boston,  long 
identified  with  the  book  publishing  busi- 
ness and  interested  in  library  work»  died 
Jan.  7,  1913.  He  was  trustee  of  the  Brook- 
line  (Mass.)  public  library  from  1889-1899, 
member  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board 
from  1890-1908,  second  vice-president  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  in  1890;  and  a  member  of  the 
Council  1893-96  and  1900-05.  Mr.  Soule  was 
an  expert  on  library  planning,  having  writ- 
ten a  book,  and  numerous  articles  on  this 
subject.  A  pamphlet  on  "Library  rooms 
and  buildings"  was  issued  by  the  A.  L.  A. 
Publishing  Board  as  one  of  its  tracts.  He 
joined  the  A.  L.  A.  in  1879  (No.  216)  and 
had  attended  18  conferences.  No  librarian 
was  better  known  to  librarians  than  this 


interested  layman.     See  Library  Journal, 
38:89;  Public  Libraries,  18:57. 

Nelson  Taylor,  bookseller  of  New  York, 
of  the  firm  of  Baker  &  Taylor,  died  June 
26,  1912.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  since  1906  (No.  3531). 

Bertha  S.  Wildman,  secretary  to  the 
librarian  of  the  Carnegie  library  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Training  school  for  children's  librarians, 
died  February  19,  1913.  She  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  Pratt  Institute  library  school  and 
previous  to  her  connection  with  the  Pitts- 
burgh library  had  been  the  organizer  and 
first  librarian  of  the  Madison  (N.  J.)  pub- 
lic library.  She  joined  the  A.  L.  A.  in  1900 
(No.  1945)  and  attended  four  conferences. 

GEORGE  B.  UTLEY, 

Secretary. 


AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

Report  of  the  Treasurer,  January  1 — May  31,  1913 

Receipts 

Balance,  Union  Trust  Company,  Chicago,  Jan.  1,  1913 $3,395.29 

G.  B.  Utley,  Secretary,  Headquarters  collections 4,555.41 

Trustees  Endowment  Fund,  interest 350.00 

Trustees  Carnegie  Fund,  interest 2,509.90 

A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board,  Installment  on  Hdqrs.  expense 1,000.00 

Estate  of  J.  L.  Whitney 104.34 

Interest,  January — May,  1913 28.92 

Expenditures 

Checks  No.  40-44  (Vouchers  No.  615-690  incl.) 13,379.74 

*  Distributed  as  follows: 

Bulletin    |    246.06 

Conference   20.70 

Committees    23.50 

Headquarters: 

Salaries   2,125.00 

Additional  services   213.30 

Supplies    177.91 

Miscellaneous    155.45 

Postage    78.48 

Travel    85.00 

Trustees  Endowment  Fund  (Life  Mem.) 150.00 

C.  B.  Roden,  Treas.  (J.  L.  Whitney  Fund) 104.34 

A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board,  Carnegie  Fund  interest 2,509.90 

Balance  Union  Trust  Co 

G.  B.  Utley,  Balance,  National  Bank  of  Republic 

James  L.  Whitney  Fund 

Feb.  4,  1913,  Principal  (Union  Trust  Co.  of  Chicago,  savings  acct.) 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  B.  RODEN,  Treasurer 
Chicago,  June  1,  1913. 


111,943.86 


6,889.64 

16,064.22 
260.00 

16,304.22 
..1104.84 
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REPORT    OF    THE    FINANCE    COMMIT- 


To  the  American  Library  Association: 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution,  the  Finance  Committee  sub- 
mit the  following  report: — 

They  have  duly  considered  the  probable 
income  of  the  Association  for  the  current 
year  and  have  estimated  it  at  |2 1,9 15.00, 
and  have  approved  appropriations  made  by 
the  Executive  Board  to  that  amount.  The 
details  of  the  estimated  income  and  of 
the  appropriations  are  given  in  the  Janu- 
ary number  of  the  Bulletin.  The  commit- 
tee have  also  approved  the  appropriation 
to  the  use  of  the  Publishing  Board  of  any 
excess  of  sales  over  the  amount  estimated. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee,  the  chair- 
man has  audited  the  accounts  of  the  treas- 
urer and  of  the  secretary  as  assistant 
treasurer.  He  has  found  that  the  receipts 
as  stated  by  the  treasurer  agree  with  the 


transfer  checks  from  the  assistant  treas- 
urer, and  with  the  cash  accounts  of  the  lat- 
ter. The  expenditures  as  stated  are  ac- 
counted for  by  properly  approved  vouch- 
ers. The  bank  balance  and  petty  cash,  as 
stated,  agree  with  the  bank  books  and  pet- 
ty cash  balances.  The  accounts  of  the  as- 
sistant treasurer  have  been  found  correct 
as  cash  accounts. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Anderson  has  checked  the  securities  now 
in  the  custody  of  the  trustees,  and  certi- 
fies that  their  figures  in  regard  to  the  se- 
curities on  hand  are  correct  He  finds  that 
at  par  value  the  bonds  and  other  securities 
amount  to  $102,500.00  for  the  Carnegie 
fund,  and  $7,000.00  for  the  principal  ac- 
count. He  certifies  that  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief  the  accounts  submit- 
ted are  correct 

All  of  which  is  respectively  submitted 
for  the  committee. 

CLEMENT   W.   ANDREWS, 

Chairman. 


A«  L.  A*  PUBLISHING  BOARD 


With  the  completion  of  the  ninth  yoI- 
ume  of  the  A.  L.  A«  Booklist  Miss  Elva 
L.  Bascom  seyera  her  connection  as  editor 
and  as  head  of  the  editorial  department  of 
the  Publishing  Board.  For  five  years  Miss 
Bascom  has  carried  on  this  work  with  sig- 
nal ability  and  with  devoted  industry,  and 
it  is  with  sincere  regret  that  the  members 
of  the  Board  have  accepted  her  resigna- 
tion. During  this  period  of  editorial  activ- 
ity Miss  Bascom  has  maintained  the  excel- 
lent standards  established  by  her  prede- 
cessors. Miss  Caroline  Garland  and  Mrs. 
Katharine  MacDonald  Jones,  and  has 
given  to  the  publication  a  standard  of 
Judgment  in  selection  and  critical  appre- 
ciation that  has  made  the  A.  L.  A.  Book- 
list invaluable  to  thousands  of  librarians 
and  as  many  library  trustees  in  the  selec- 
tion of  current  books  for  their  respective 
institutions.  The  A.  L.  A.  Booklist  is 
everywhere  recognized  as  a  publication 
wholly  untrammeled  by  commercial  con- 
sideration in  the  listing  of  books  and  the 
recommendation  which  these  are  given. 

Miss  May  Massee  has  been  elected  as 
Miss  Bascom's  successor  and  will  enter 
upon  the  work  early  in  August.  Her  ex- 
perience as  a  member  of  the  staft  of  the 
Buffalo  public  library  and  her  training 
prior  thereto  commends  her  for  the  posi- 
tion. 

Concerning  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist  there 
are  no  new  facts  to  report,  comments 
noted  in  previous  reports  being  applicable 
as  well  at  this  time.  While  renewed  rep- 
resentations have  come  to  the  members 
of  the  Board,  suggesting  a  change  of  size, 
form,  and  character,  and  the  arguments  in 
behalf  thereof  have  been  given  due 
weight,  it  has  not  seemed  wise  to  alter  the 
policy  which  has  been  continued  for  a 
period  of  nine  years. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  new  volume 
the  place  of  publication  and  therewith  the 
editorial  headquarters  will  be  transferred 
from  Madison,  Wis.,  to  Chicago.    By  con- 


solidating the  editorial  headquarters  of 
the  Publishing  Board  with  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  American  Library  Association 
both  will  be  materially  strengthened  and 
some  financial  economies  can  be  affected. 

Periodical  Cards — ^The  Board  received 
word  last  fall  from  the  Library  Bureau 
that  they  would  have  to  advance  prices 
for  the  printing  of  the  analsrtical  periodi- 
cal cards.  The  matter  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee,  and  after  some  ne- 
gotiation, unexpectedly  prolonged  by  the 
illness  of  the  representative  of  the  Li- 
brary Bureau,  a  rearrangement  of  the 
work  was  made  which  will  enable  the 
Board  to  continue  the  service  to  the  pres- 
ent subscribers  without  change  in  prices. 
This  has  been  accomplished  by  giving  an 
order  for  sixty-five  copies  of  all  titles  and 
thirty-five  additional  titles  of  the  periodi- 
cals most  in  demand.  Hereafter,  subscrip- 
tions must  be  made  either  to  the  full  set 
of  approximately  2500  titles,  or  to  the  lim- 
ited set  of  200.  A  revision  of  the  list  is 
now  in  progress. 

Concerning  the  periodicals  issued  dur- 
ing the  past  year  Mr.  William  Stetson  Mer- 
rill has  submitted  the  following  report  as 
editor: 

The  sixteen  shipments  of  A.  L.  A.  peri- 
odical cards  prepared  and  sent  out  dar- 
ing the  year  ending  May  81,  1913  have 
comprised  those  numbered  284  to  299, 
which  were  received  by  subscribers  June 
18,  1912  to  May  14,  1913.  These  ship- 
ments have  included  3459  new  titles  and 
136  reprints,  making  a  total  of  3595  titles. 
The  time  of  preparation  has  been  reduced 
from  thirteen  to  ten  and  a  half  weeks.* 

In  February  of  the  present  year  the  ed- 
itor took  occasion  to  check  up  the  work 
currently  done,  with  the  titles  of  periodi- 
cals given  in  the  printed  list  as  indexed 
by  the  Publishing  Board.    It  was  then  dis- 


*By  "time  of  preparttion"  it  here  meant  tlie  ia- 
tenral  between  toe  receipt  of  copy,  and  receipt  of 
cards  by  the  •ubscribers. 
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covered  that  in  the  case  of  thirty-five  peri- 
cdicals  no  titles  had  been  indexed  during 
intervals  ranging  from  two  to  five  years 
to  date.  These  facts  were  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  collaborating  libraries, 
which  later  reported  upon  these  arrears  as 
follows:  Periodicals  for  which  no  issues 
later  than  those  indexed  had  been  re- 
ceived by  the  library,  12;  discontinued,  3; 
now  indexed  by  the  Library  of  Congress, 
2;  overlooked  or  indexing  postponed  by 
the  library,  10;  dropped,  2;  record  card 
wrong,  1;  no  indexer,  5.  The  collabo- 
rating libraries  at  once  took  up  the  work 
of  bringing  their  indexing  up  to  date  and 
at  the  time  of  writing  only  three  current 
periodicals  are  not  indexed  to  date,  with 
the  exception  of  those  for  which  there  is 
at  present  no  indexer. 

The  preparation  of  the  distribution  and 
charges  sheets  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
Mrs.  S.  L.  Hitz  and  Miss  Jane  Burt  under 
the  supervision  of  the  editor,  who  has  also 
attended  to  all  the  correspondence  con- 
nected with  the  card  work. 

New  Publications  —  New  publications 
since  the  last  report  was  submitted  in- 
clude the  following: 

Aids  in  library  work  with  foreigners, 
compiled  by  Marguerite  Reid  and  John 
G.  Moulton.    (2000  copies). 

How  to  choose  editions,  by  William  E. 
Foster.    (Handbook  8)   (2500  copies). 

Buying  list  of  books  for  small  li- 
braries, compiled  by  Zaidee  Brown, — 
new  edition  revised  by  Caroline  Web- 
ster.   (1000  copies). 

List  of  economical  editions,  by  Le  Roy 
JefTers.  (2nd  edition).  Revised.  (1000 
copies). 

,  Periodicals  for  the  small  library,  by 
Frank  K.  Walter.     (3000  copies). 

A.  L.  A.  Manual  of  library  economy,  5 
new  chapters. 

Chap.  V.    Proprietary  and  subscrip- 
tion   libraries,    by    Charles    Knowles 

Bolton.     (1000  copies). 
Chap.  X.     The  library  building,  by 

W.  R.  Eastman.     (2000  copies). 
Chap.  Xin.     Training  for  librarian- 


ship,    by   Mary   W.   Plummer.      (2000 

copies). 
Chap.   XXVII.     Commissions,    state 

aid  and  state  agencies,  by  Asa  Wyn- 

koop.     (In  press). 
Chap.  XXXII.     Library  printing,  by 

Frank  K.  Walter.     (1600  copies). 

A  normal  library  budget  and  its  items 
of  expense,  by  O.  R.  Howard  Thomson. 
(Handbook  8.)    (1500  copies). 

Index  to  library  reports,  by  Katharine 
T.  Moody.     (1000  copies). 

List  of  Polish  books,  compiled  by  Mrs. 
Jozefa  Kudlicka.  (Foreign  Booklist  6). 
(1000  copies). 

Forthcoming  Publications — How  to 
start  a  public  library,  by  O.  E.  Wire,  M. 
D.  Second  and  revised  edition.  (Tract 
2). 

Graded  list  of  stories  for  reading 
aloud,  by  Harriot  E.  Hassler;  revised  by 
Carrie  E.  Scott. 

Reprints — During  the  past  year  the  fol- 
lowing publications  have  been  reprinted: 

Guide  to  reference  books,  by  Alice  B. 
Kroeger.     (1000  copies). 

Cutter's  Notes  from  the  art  section  of 
a  library.    (Tract  5).    (1000  copies). 

Catalog  rules,  compiled  by  commit- 
tees of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion and  the  Library  Association  (of  the 
United  Kingdom).  1908  edition  (1000 
copies). 

Essentials  in  library  administration, 
compiled  by  Miss  L.  E.  Steams.  (2nd 
edition).  (Handbook  1).  (2000  copies). 
Revised. 

Mending  and  repair  of  books,  by  Mar- 
garet W.  Brown.  (Handbook  6).  1000 
copies). 

U.  S.  Government  documents  in  small 
libraries,  by  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.  (3rd  edi- 
tion).    (Handbook  7).    (1000  copies). 

A.  L.  A.  Catalog — The  success  of  the  A. 
L.  A.  Catalog,  1904-11,  has  been  greater 
in  point  of  sales  than  the  most  sanguine 
of  us  had  expected,  8471  copies  having 
been  sold  since  its  publication  a  year  ago. 
There  is  still  a  reasonably  steady  demand. 
321  copies  having  been  sold  during  the 
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first  five  months  of  1913.  The  book  has 
been  more  extensively  advertised  than  any 
of  the  Board's  other  recent  publications, 
special  eftorts  having  been  made  to  make 
it  known  to  high  schools,  college  profes- 
sors and  book  lovers  generally,  but  the 
sales  have,  nevertheless,  been  largely  con- 
fined to  libraries,  library  commissions  and 
library  schools. 

Manual  of  Library  Economy — Fourteen 
chapters  of  the  Manual  have  thus  far  been 
printed,  each  as  a  separate  pamphlet,  and 
one  is  now  in  press.  The  list  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  American  library  history,  by  C.  K. 
Bolton. 

2.  The  Library  of  Congress,  by  W.  W. 
Bishop. 

4.  The  college  and  university  library, 
by  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr. 

5.  Proprietary  and  subscription  li- 
braries, by  C.  K.  Bolton. 

9.  Library  legislation,  by  W.  F.  Yust. 

10.  The  library  building,  by  W.  R. 
Eastman. 

12.  Administration  of  a  public  library, 
by  A.  E.  Bostwick. 

13.  Training  for  librarianship,  by  Mary 
W.  Plummer. 

15.  Branch  libraries  and  other  distrib- 
uting agencies,  by  Linda  A.  Eastman. 

17.  Order  and  accession  department, 
by  F.  F.  Hopper. 

20.  Shelf  department,  by  Josephine  A. 
Rathbone. 

22.  Reference  department,  by  E.  C. 
Richardson. 

26.  Bookbinding,  by  A.  L.  Bailey. 

27.  Commissions,  state  aid  and  state 
agencies,  by  Asa  Wynkoop.    In  press. 

32.    Library  printing,  by  F.  K.  Walter. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  man- 
ual, J.  L  Wyer,  Jr.,  reports  that  seven 
other  chapters  are  known  to  be  in  an  ad- 
vanced state  and  may  be  expected  soon. 

Advertising— The  Board's  publications 
have  as  usual  been  advertised  in  Library 
Journal  and  Public  Libraries  and  in  one 
or  two  special  numbers  of  the  Dial.  Re- 
view copies  of  publications  are  sent  to  li- 


brary periodicals  and  a  number  of  other 
papers  and  magazines,  such  as  the  Book- 
man, American  City,  Nation,  Dial,  New 
York  Times  Review,  Chicago  Post  (Friday 
review),  Springfield  Republican,  Boston 
Transcript,  etc.  Our  best  returns,  how- 
ever, continue  to  come  from  direct  circu- 
larization  of  libraries,  library  commissions 
and  library  schools,  about  11,000  pieces  of 
mail  advertising  our  publications  having 
been  sent  out  since  the  last  conference. 

No  new  large  publication  has  appeared 
since  the  A.  L.  A.  Catalog,  1904-11,  was 
published  a  year  ago.  Although  thirteen 
new  publications  have  been  printed  and 
two  more  are  forthcoming  they  are  all, 
with  one  exception,  small  in  size  and  with 
price  ranging  from  ten  to  twenty-five  cents 
a  copy.  Consequently  the  amounts  from 
sales  are  but  small  in  the  aggregate. 
Would  it  not  be  well  for  the  Board  to  en- 
deavor to  put  forth  at  least  one  publica- 
tion each  year  which  shall  be  of  sufficient 
size,  usefulness  and  importance  to  make 
it  rank  as  the  "opus  major"  of  the  year? 
There  are  surely  subjects  enough  within 
our  scope  that  can  be  handled  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  libraries  and  the  profit  of 
the  Board. 

Foreign  lists — The  Board  has  not  felt 
greatly  encouraged  to  undertake  the  pub- 
lication of  lists  of  foreign  books  because 
of  the  unfortunate  financial  experience 
with  those  already  issued,  only  one 
of  the  five  having  paid  for  itself.  This 
spring,  however,  when  the  manuscript  of 
the  long-expected  Polish  list  was  received 
a  new  policy  was  adopted.  The  secretary 
circularized  those  libraries  whom  he 
thought  would  be  interested  in  this  list, 
stating  that  the  publication  of  the  list 
depended  upon  the  receipt  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  subscriptions,  requesting  those 
libraries  who  were  able  and  disposed  to  do 
so,  to  subscribe  for  at  least  four  copies  at 
25  cents  each.  By  this  means  enough  sub- 
scriptions were  readily  secured  and  the 
Polish  list  has  been  printed.  If  libraries 
are  willing  to  subsidize  the  publication  of 
these  lists,  or  putting  it  another  way,  to 
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pay  for  several  copies  more  than  they  per^  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  Yiddish  list 

haps  need,  other  lists  can  be  undertaken,  would  be  useful,  also  Italian,  Lithuanian, 

and  the  Board  will  welcome  suggestions  Finnish  and  Spanish  lists, 

as  to  what  languages  should  be  taken  up.  HENRT  E.  LEiGLER,  Chairman. 


FINANCIAL  REPORT 

Cash  Receipts  June  1,  1912,  to  May  31,  1913.  * 

Balance,  June  1,  1912 %  1,168.46 

Interest  on  Carnegie  Fund 6,084.90 

Receipts  from  publications: 

Cash  sales $3,354.68 

Payments  on  account 9,936.85      13,291.53 

Interest  on  bank  deposits 17.36 

Sundries 1.56    $20,563.81 


Payments,  June  1,  1912,  to  May  31,  1913. 
Cost  of  publications: 

A.  L.  A.  Booklist  $1,671.40 

A.  L.  A.  Bulletin  reprints 52.57 

A.  L.  A.  Catalog,  1904-11 3,613.43 

Aids  in  library  work  with  foreigners 38.50 

Buying  list  of  books  for  a  small  library 40.00 

Catalog  rules 193.19 

Essentials  in  library  administration 242.99 

Government  documents  in  small  libraries 25.50 

How  to  choose  editions 70.00 

List  of  economical  editions 111.80 

Manual  of  library  economy,  Chaps.  5,  10,  13 148.60 

Mending  and  repair  of  books 22.50 

N.  E.  A.  Reprint  (Bostwick's  article) 14.50 

Periodicals  for  the  small  library 93.80 

Periodical  cards  2.038.44     $  8,377.22 

Addressograph  supplies  21.47 

Typewriter  37.50 

Advertising 177.40 

Postage  and  express 1,089.01 

Rent,  Madison  office 300.00 

Travel    189.72 

Salaries  2,658.77 

Elva  L.  Bascom,  editing  A.  L.  A.  Catalog,  1904-11 300.00 

Katharine  T.  Moody,  editing  Index  to  Library  reports 300.00 

Expense,  headquarters  (1912— $2,000;  1913— a/c  $1,000).  3.000.00 

Supplies  and  incidentals 1,009.61 

Printing   15.25 

Royalty  on  Guide  to  reference  books 279.78 

Contingencies  40.81 

Balance  on  hand,  May  31,  1913 2,767.27     $20,563.81 
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8ALE8  OF  A.  U  A.  PUBUSHINO  BOARD  PUBUCATIONS. 

April  1,  1912,  to  March  31,  1913. 

A.  L.  A.  Booklist,  regular  subscriptions 1385  $1,385.00 

Additional  subs,  at  reduced  rate,  of  50c 187  93.50 

Bulk  subscriptions  853.20 

Extra  copies 1110  159.10    $2,490.80 

Handbook  1,  Essentials  in  library  administration 617  124.47 

Handbook  2,  Cataloging  for  small  libraries 602  105.04 

Handbook  3,  Management  of  traveling  libraries 42  6.13 

Handbook  4,  Aids  In  book  selection  (out  of  print) 

Handbook  5,  Binding  for  small  libraries 279  39.40 

Handbook  6,  Mending  and  repair  of  books 395  61.02 

Handbook  7,  Government  documents  in  small  libraries 528  72.35 

Handbook  8,  How  to  choose  editions 1561  97.39         505.80 

Tract  2,    How  to  start  a  library 38  1.90 

Tract  3,  Traveling  libraries  (out  of  print) 

Tract  5,  Notes  from  the  art  section  of  a  library 359  17.93 

Tract  8,  A  village  library 89  4.42 

Tract  9,  Library  school  training 87  4.32    . 

Tract  10.  Why  do  we  need  a  public  library 245  10.71           39.28 

Foreign  Lists,  French  54  13.32 

Foreign  Lists,  French  fiction 38  1.90 

Foreign  Lists,  German 45  22.00 

Foreign  Lists,  Hungarian  17  2.48 

Foreign  Lists,  Norwegian  and  Danish. 29  7.11 

Foreign  Lists,  Swedish    35  8.61           55.42 

Reprints,  Arbor  day  list 24  1.20 

Reprints,  Bird  books 10  .99  * 

Reprints,  Bostwick,  Public  library  and  public  school 20  1.00 

Reprints,  Cataloging  in  legislative  reference  work 54  2.89 

Reprints,  Christmas  Bulletin  14  .70 

Reprints.  Efficiency  of  L.  Staff  and  scientific  management. . .  127  1.80 

Reprints.  National  library  problem  of  today 13  .65 

Reprints,  Rational  library  work  with  children 73  3.60 

Reprints,  Relation  of  P.  L.  to  municipality 1183  25.90 

Reprints,  Traveling  libraries  as  a  first  step 26  1.30           40.03 

Periodical  cards.  Subscriptions   1,868.63 

Periodical  cards.  Old  South  Leaflets v.  14  6.30 

Periodical  cards,  Reed's  Modern  Eloquence sets   5  12.50      1,887.48 

League  Publications: 

Aids  in  library  work  with  foreigners 630  44.73 

Directions  for  librarian  of  a  small  library 712  22.05 

Graded  list  of  stories  for  reading  aloud 87  8.42 

Library  and  social  movement 172  6.59 

Buying  list  of  books  for  small  library 385  28.47         110.26 

A.  L.  A.  Manual  of  library  economy: 

Chap.           I.  American  library  history 228  16.16 

Chap.         II.  Library  of  Congress 162  12.59 

Chap.        IV.  College  and  university  library 178  14.19 

Chap.         V.  Proprietary  and  subscription  libraries 264  23.62 

Chap.        IX.  Library  legislation 198  15.86 

Chap..        X.  The  library  building 381  31.02 

Chap.       Xn.  Administration  of  a  public  library 202  16.34 

Chap.     XIII.  Training  for  llbrarlanship 246  28.85 
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Chap.      XV.  Branch  libraries |225  $15.82 

Chap.   XVII.  Order  and  accession  department 346  27.84 

Chap.      XX.  Shelf  department 285  21.70 

Chap.    XXII.  Reference  department  229  19.23 

Chap.  XXVI.  Bookbinding   342  27.36        $266.68 

A.  L.  A.  Catalog,  1904-11 3471  4.107.26 

A.  L.  A.  Index  to  general  literature 25  143.40 

Catalog  rules 547  298.32 

Girls  and  women  and  their  clubs 34  2.65 

Guide  to  reference  books 565  774.83 

Guide  to  reference  books,  Supplement 528  124.63 

Hints  to  small  libraries 130  84.96 

Index  to  library  reports  (advance  orders) 41  38.70 

Library  buildings  172  16.57 

List  of  editions  selected  for  economy  in  bookbuying 94  22.43 

List  of  economical  editions,  (2nd  edition) 164  38.41 

List  of  music  and  books  about  music 50  12.24 

List  of  subject  headings,  (3rd  edition) -    819  1,902.65 

List  of  550  children's  books 199  29.44 

Literature  of  American  history 25  135.00 

Literature  of  American  history,  Supplements 71  39.69 

Periodicals  for  the  small  library 98  9.40 

Plans  for   small   library    buildings 97  116.72 

Reading  for  the  young 11  8.11 

Reading  for  the  young.  Supplement 15  3.71 

Subject  Index  to  A.  L.  A.  Booklist 162  23.01 

Subject  Index  to  A.  L.  A.  Booklist,  Supplement 224  12.40 

A.  L.  A.  Bulletin 271  84.00 

Library  statistics — Bulletin  reprint  25  1.18      8,029.59 


Total  sale  of  publications $13,424.19 


REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  CARNEGIE  AND 

ENDOWMENT  FUNDS 


To   the   President   and   Members   of   the 
American  Library  Association: 

The  Trustees  of  the  Endowment  Fund 
of  the  American  Library  Association  beg 
leave  to  submit  the  following  statement 
oi  the  accounts  of  their  trust — the  Carne- 
gie and  General  Funds — for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  January  15,  1913. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  invest- 
ments, and  all  interest  has  been  promptly 
paid.  The  Trustees  are  pleased  to  call 
attention  to  the  credit  to  the  General  En- 
dowment Fund  of  nine  life  memberships, 
and  would  recommend  that  more  of  such 
memberships  be  taken  as  they  are  about 
the  only  source  of  addition  to  that  Fund. 

On  January  81,  1913,  the  usual  audit  of 
the  investments  and  accounts  of  the  trust 
was  made  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Anderson,  of  the 
New  York  public  library  at  the  request  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  committee  of 
the  Association.  As  evidence  of  the  audit, 
Mr.  Anderson  furnished  the  Trustees  with 
the  following  copy  of  his  report  made  to 
the  Finance  committee: 

Feb.  1,  1913. 
My  dear  Mr.  Andrews: 

Yesterday,  January  31st,  I  went  to  the 
vaults  of  the  Union  Trust  Company  at 
Fifth  avenue  and  Thirty-eighth  street,  this 
city,  and  with  Mr.  Appleton  and  Mr.  Kim- 
ball, trustees  of  the  endowment  fund  of 
the  American  Library  Association,  checked 
up  the  bonds  now  in  their  custody.  I  en- 
close   herewith    their    typewritten    state- 


ment concerning  the  funds  in  their  hands, 
and  I  certify  to  the  correctness  of  the 
figures  as  to  the  bonds  on  hand.  These  I 
have  checked  in  black  ink  after  a  personal 
count  of  them  at  the  vaults  aforesaid.  At 
their  par  value  they  amount  to  $102,500  for 
the  Carnegie  Fund,  and  $7,000  for  the  gen- 
eral endowment  fund. 

I  have  not  examined  the  bank  book  of 
the  trustees  nor  the  vouchers  for  the 
amounts  transmitted  to  Mr.  Roden,  the 
treasurer.  Mr.  Roden's  records  should 
verify  the  amounts  transmitted  to  the 
treasurer.  If  you  think  it  worth  while  I 
can  examine  the  bank  book  of  the 
trustees,  but  personally  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary.  If  you  feel  that  it  should  be 
done,  however,  return  the  enclosed  type- 
i^ritten  statement  for  comparison  with  the 
bank  book.  Mr.  Roden  will  also  be  able 
to  check  the  receipts  for  life  members.  I 
think  Mr.  Appleton  said  that  two  more 
had  been  received  since  January  15th. 

I  hereby  certify  that  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief  all  of  the  accounts 
on  the  typewritten  sheets  enclosed  here- 
with are  correct. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  E.  H.  ANDERSON. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  W.  APPLETON, 
W.  C.  KIMBALL, 
W.  T.  PORTER, 
Trustees  Endowment  Fund  A.  L.  A. 
May  1,  1913. 
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CARNEGIE  FUND,  PRINCIPAL  ACCOUNT 

Cash  donated  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie 1100,000.00 

Invested  as  follows: 

June  1,  1908    5,000  4%  Amer.  Tel.  &  Tel.  Bonds '  96^  |  4,825.00 

June  1,  1908  10,000  4%  Amer.  Tel.  &  Tel.  Bonds 94%  9,437.50 

June  1,  1908  15,000  4%  Cleveland  Terminal 100  15,000.00 

June  1,  1908  10,000  4%  Seaboard  Air  Line  95^  9,550.00 

June  1,  1908  15,000  5%  Western  Un.  Tel 108%  15,000.00 

June  1,  1908  15,000  Z%%  N.  Y.  Cen.  (Lake  Shore  Col.) 90  13,500.00 

June  1,  1908  15,000  5%  Mo.  Pacific  104%  15,000.00 

May  3,  1909  15,000  5%  U.  S.  Steel 104  15,000.00 

Aug.  6,  1909     1,500  U.  S.  Steel  106%  1,500.00 

July  27,  1910     1,000  U.  S.  Steel  102%  1,000.00 

102,500  99,812.50 

Jan.  15,  1913  Union  Trust  Co.  on  deposit 187.50 


$100,000.00 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  have  on  hand  at  the  Union  Trust  Company  $150  profit 
on  the  sale  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Bonds,  which  we  have  carried  to  a  special  surplus 
account. 

CARNEGIE  FUND,  INCOME  ACCOUNT 
1912 

January  15,  Balance $1,524.33 

February  6,  Int.  N.  Y.  Central 262.50 

May  1,  Int.  U.  S.  Steel 437.50 

May  10,  Int.  Cleveland  Terminal 300.00 

May  31,  Int.  Mo.  Pacific 375.00 

May  31,  Int  Seaboard  Air  Line 200.00 

July  2,  Int  Amer.  Tel.  &  Tel 300.00 

July  2,  Int.  Western  Un.  Tel 375.00 

August  8,  Int.  N.  Y.  Central 262.50 

September  3,  Int.  Seaboard  Air  Line 200.00 

September  3,  Int.  Mo.  Pacific 375.00 

November  1,  Int.  U.  S.  Steel 437.50 

November  1,  Int.  Cleveland  Terminal 300.00 

December  31,  Int.  Union  Trust 39.90 

1913 

January  2,  Int.  Western  Un.  Tel 375.00 

January  15,  1913  Cash  on  hand 934.90        $6,064.23 

Disbursements: 
1912 

January  24,  Carl  B.  Roden,  Treas $1,524.83 

June  4,  Carl  B.  Roden,  Treas 1,575.00 

September  18,  Carl  B.  Roden,  Treas 500.00 

October  28,  Rent  Safe  Deposit  Co 30.00 

November  18,  Carl  B.  Roden,  Treas 1,500.00 

January  15,  1913,  Cash  on  hand 934.90        $6,064.23 

ENDOWMENT  FUND,  PRINCIPAL  ACCOUNT 
1912 

January  15,  On  hand.  Bonds  and  Cash $7,286.84 

February  28,  Life  membership,  C.  N.  Baxter 25.00 

March  28,  Life  membership,  L.  A.  McNeil 25.00 

March  28,  Life  membership,  A.  B.  Smith 25.00 

May  4,  Life  membership,  H.  L.  Leupp 25.00 

May  28,  Life  membership,  W.  M.  Smith 25.00 

May  28,  Life  membership,  L.  E.  Taylor 25.00 

July  2,  Life  membership,  E.  P.  Sohier 25.00 

September  18,  Life  membership,  M.  R.  Cochran 25.00 

November  1,  Life  membership,  S.  C.  Fairchild 25.00 

$7,611.84 
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Invested  ae  follows: 

1908 

June  1,  2  U.  S.  Steel  Bonds 98V&    tl.970.00 

October  19,  2  U.  S.  Steel  Bonds 102%      2,000.00 

November  5,  1  ^  U.  S.  Steel  Bonds 101  1,500.00 

1910 

July  27,  IV^  U.  S.  Steel  Bonds.' 102V&      1,500.00 

January  15,  1913    Cash  on  hand.  Union  Trust  Co 541.84 

ENDOWMENT   FUND,   INCOME  ACCOUNT 
1912 

January  15,  Cash  on  hand $175.00 

May  1.  Int  U.  S.  Steel 175.00 

November  1,  Int.  U.  S.  Steel 175.00 

Disbursements: 
1912 

January  24,  Carl  B.  Roden,  Treas 1175.00 

June  4,  Carl  B.  Roden,  Treas 175.00 

January  15,  1913    Cash  on  hand 175.00 


17,511.84 


1525.00 


1525.00 


BOOKBINDING  COMMITTEE 

In  last  year's  report  it  was  stated 
that  a  special  collection,  showing  the  kind 
of  work  done  by  library  binders,  had  been 
started  by  this  committee.  During  the 
past  year  this  collection  has  been  materi- 
ally increased  by  samples  submitted  by 
different  binders;  it  now  includes  work 
from  34  binders  covering  the  entire  coun- 
try from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  Pa- 
cific. The  collection  was  formed  so  that 
when  librarians  write  to  ask  about  the 
work  of  specific  binders,  the  work  itself 
can  be  examined  and  intelligent  answers 
given. 

Notices  of  the  collection  were  printed 
in  the  various  library  periodicals  and  a 
certain  numbers  of  requests  for  informa- 
tion have  been  received;  a  smaller  number 
than  the  committee  hoped  for,  but  sufll- 
cient  to  warrant  keeping  the  collection 
up-to-date. 

In  view  of  certain  criticisms  of  this  col- 
lection, it  may  be  well  to  state  that  it  is 
not  the  purpose  to  print  criticisms  of  the 
work  of  different  binders,  or  to  grade 
them  in  any  way.  When  asked  for  in- 
formation the  committee  will  not  com- 
pare the  work  of  one  binder  with  another, 
neither  will  librarians  be  advised  to  desert 


one  binder  and  employ  another.  All  that 
will  be  done  will  be  to  send  suggestions 
as  to  ways  in  which  the  work  of  the  bind- 
er in  question  can  be  improved.  In  order 
to  do  this  the  work  of  the  binder  must  be 
available  for  examination.  The  commit- 
tee fails  to  see  how  any  binder  can  take 
offense  at  this  method,  or  claim  that  other 
binders  are  being  officially  recognised  by 
the  A.  L.  A. 

The  announcement  of  the  publishers  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  that  they 
were  about  to  issue  a  Yearbook  which 
would  be  printed  only  on  India  paper 
called  forth  a  protest  from  this  committee 
against  the  use  of  thin  paper — ^a  protest 
which  had  no  effect  whatever  until  letters 
protesting  against  its  use  had  been  sent 
to  the  publishers  by  50  librarians  of  the 
larger  libraries.  Even  then  the  sole  con- 
cession that  the  publishers  made  was  to 
agree  to  bind  750  copies  on  ordinary  pa- 
per, provided  that  we  could  guarantee  a 
sale  of  that  number.  For  this  reason  the 
committee  asks  that  those  who  wish  to 
purchase  a  thick  paper  edition  of  the  Year- 
book register  their  orders  with  the  com- 
mittee. If  the  total  number  by  July  1st 
amounts  to  750  copies,  the  publishers  wUl 
be  notified  to  that  effect.  Many  librarians 
have  refused  to  buy  the  India  paper  edi- 
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tion.  and  It  is  evident  that  if  all  librarians 
would  refuse  to  get  it,  the  publishers  would 
realize  that  the  demands  of  librarians  in 
this  respect  should  be  heeded. 

There  have  been  comparatively  few 
reference  books  published  or  announced 
during  the  year  which  the  committee  felt 
would  need  to  be  bound  especially  for  li- 
brary use.  It  was  thought  advisable,  how- 
ever, to  submit  our  specifications  for  bind- 
ing the  new  editions  of  the  Standard  Dic- 
tionary and  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  of 
American  Biography.  The  publishers  of 
the  Standard  Dictionary  adopted  practical- 
ly all  of  the  specifications  and  the  publish- 
ers of  the  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Bio- 
graphy now  have  them  under  considera- 
tion. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  publishers  of  reference  books  are 
not  only  giving  studied  attention  to  bind- 
ing processes,  but  they  also  realize  more 
fully  than  they  did  a  few  years  ago  the 
necessity  of  using  leather  which  is  free- 
from-acid.  Until  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years  it  has  been  difldcult  to  get 
leathers  tanned  according  to  the  specifica- 
tions of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Recently, 
however,  several  firms  in  this  country 
have  begun  to  specialize  in  leathers  free- 
from-acid;  and  in  addition  to  this,  the 
Gtovernment  Printing  OflSce  insists  on  hav- 
ing a  certain  amount  of  such  leather  and 
calls  for  it  in  its  proposals  for  bids.  These 
are  encouraging  signs  that  in  the  future 
we  may  hope  to  get  leather  which  will 
not  disintegrate  so  rapidly  as  that  which 
we  have  been  obliged  to  use  for  many 
years  past. 

With  assured  standards  of  book  cloths 
and  leathers,  whch  manufacturers,  pub- 
lishers, binders  and  librarians  each  year 
are  recognizing  more  and  more  as  vital  to 
the  proper  construction  of  a  serviceable 
book,  there  remains  only  paper  to  be  care- 
fully standardized.  Some  efforts  are  being 
made  by  private  companies  and  by  the 
government  to  discover  which  papers  are 
best  for  certain  uses,  but  at  present  the  li- 


brarian at  least  knows  little  of  the  sub- 
ject and  is  practically  at  the  mercy  of  the 
publisher. 

ARTHUR  L.  BAILEY, 

ROSE  G.  MURRAY, 

J.   RITCHIE   PATTERSON. 

COMMITTEE  ON   BOOKBUYINQ 

At  the  Ottawa  meeting  of  the  American 
Library  Association  this  committee  re- 
ported simply  progress,  without  giving  de- 
tails of  its  work  during  the  past  year,  but 
it  had  submitted  the  following  report  to 
the  Executive  Board,  which  we  now  sub- 
mit to  the  Association  at  large,  and  fol- 
low it  up  with  a  further  report  of  the 
action  of  your  committee  during  the  past 
year. 

To  the  Executive  Board  of  the  American 
Library  Association. 

The  A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  bookbuylng 
met  with  a  committee  from  the  American 
Booksellers'  Association  in  Cleveland  on 
May  13,  1912  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
book  prices  and  discounts  to  libraries.  As 
it  was  found  impossible  to  come  to  any 
satisfactory  understanding  before  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  associations,  it  was 
decided  to  make  only  a  report  of  progress. 
It  was,  however,  further  agreed  that  a 
more  detailed  report  should  be  made  to 
the  Executive  Boards  of  the  associations 
to  ascertain  if  the  Executive  Boards 
deemed  it  wise  that  the  discussion  should 
be  continued. 

The  Booksellers'  Association  at  its  an- 
nual convention  held  in  (^ew  York  in  May 
has  accepted  the  report  of  progress,  and 
has  reappointed  its  committee. 

During  the  year  1910-11  your  committee 
had  much  correspondence  with  the  offi- 
cers of  the  American  Booksellers'  Associa- 
tion, with  the  librarians  and  with  the 
booksellers  throughout  the  country  on 
questions  of  the  upward  tendency  of  book 
prices  and  the  efforts  which  were  being 
made  to  decrease  the  discounts  to  librar- 
ies. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Book- 
sellers' Association  held  in  May,  1911,  a 
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committee  on  "Relations  with  libraries" 
was  appointed  to  take  up  the  matter  with 
the  committee  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Shortly 
after  this  committee  was  appointed,  your 
committee  asked  that  a  time  be  set  for 
a  meeting.  As  the  chairman  of  the  Book- 
sellers' committee  was  abroad,  the  mat- 
ter was  postponed  until  September.  In 
September  the  A.  L.  A.  committee  was 
asked  to  prepare  a  statement  and  sub- 
mit it  to  the  committee  of  the  American 
Booksellers'  Association,  to  which  they 
agreed  to  make  a  reply,  the  two  papers 
to  form  the  basis  for  a  discussion  at  a 
meeting  to  be  held  as  soon  as  the  Book- 
sellers' reply  had  been  prepared.  We 
submitted  the  statement  requested  in 
October,  1911.  Although  repeated  requests 
for  a  reply  were  made,  we  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  getting  a  copy  until  March,  1912. 
and  notwithstanding  repeated  requests  for 
a  meeting  to  discuss  the  matter,  none  was 
held  until  May  13.  1912,  on  the  eve  of 
the  annual  conference  of  the  American 
Booksellers'  Association. 

We  attach  a  copy  of  the  statement  made 
by  your  committee  and  the  reply  by  the 
committee  of  the  American  Booksellers' 
Association.  The  attitude  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  of  the  Booksellers' 
Association  at  the  meeting  referred  to  did 
not  difTer  from  that  taken  in  the  reply 
excepting  that  they  were  willing  to  modify 
the  expressions  in  the  reply  to  a  consider- 
able degree.  It  urged  that  special  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  tables  of  busi- 
ness loss  and  profit,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared in  the  book  store  of  Brentano's.  In 
connection  with  these  figures  the  net 
books  should  be  most  considered  so  far  as 
the  new  books  are  concerned.  At  the 
present  rate  of  increase  of  books  so  is- 
sued it  will  be  but  a  short  time  before  all 
books  are  so  published. 

Your  committee  was  asked  to  admit  that 
it  was  morally  wrong  to  demand  that  the 
booksellers  should  do  business  at  any  such 
profits,  or  loss,  shown  by  these  figures. 
Your  committee  did  not  feel  that  it  was 
Justified    in    taking    that    position,    nor 


would  it  be  even  if  it  were  more  certain 
of  the  accuracy  and  fairness  of  the  figures. 

Without  doubt  there  is  much  that  is 
wrongfully  asked  or  required  of  the  book- 
sellers by  some  of  the  library  people, 
which  must  of  necessity  add  materially  to 
the  cost  of  doing  business,  but  this,  we 
believe,  should  be  paid  for  by  those  ask- 
ing the  special  favors,  and  should  not  be 
covered  by  a  regular  charge  upon  all  li- 
brary business.  There  was  much  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  the  booksellers'  increase 
of  prices  if  it  needs  to  cover  such  ex- 
penses. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  thought  that 
the  bookseller  is  not  Justified  in  all  of  the 
increases  which  have  been  made  in  the 
prices  of  books  to  libraries;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  discounts  now  allowed  to  li- 
braries from  prices  of  the  net  fiction  and 
net  Juveniles. 

It  is  believed  that,  with  the  right  spirit 
of  cooperation,  there  are  certain  changes 
that  might  be  made  which  would  help  the 
bookseller,  as  well  as  the  librarian.  If 
^hat  we  understand  to  be  the  present  at- 
titude of  the  booksellers  remains  un- 
changed, if  they  are  unable  to  give  as  well 
as  to  take,  your  committee  feels  as  though 
the  discussion  might  as  well  come  to  an 
end.  We  believe  that  there  exists  consid- 
erable difference  of  opinion  among  book- 
sellers as  to  the  Justice  of  the  terms  now 
being  ofTered  to  libraries  as  large  buyers 
of  books. 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  great  regret  if 
there  cannot  be  established  most  cordial 
relations  between  the  libraries  and  the 
Booksellers'  Association.  At  the  same  time, 
we  do  not  think  that  the  A.  L.  A.  should 
establish  such  relations  upon  terms  made 
wholly  for  the  benefit  of  the  booksellers. 

We    think    that    the    Executive    Board 
should  know  the  present  condition  of  the 
negotiations,  so  that  it  might,  if  it  sees 
fit,  instruct  its  future  committee. 
(Signed)  WALTER  L.  BROWN, 

CARL  B.  RODEN, 
CHARLES  H.  BROWN. 
Committee  on  Bookbuylng. 
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Statement    Made    by    the    Committee    on 
Bookbuying  of  the  American   Library 
Association  to  the  Committee  on 
Relations    with     Libraries    of 
the  American   Booksell- 
ers' Association. 

October.  1911. 

To  the  Committee  on  Relations  with  Li- 
braries, American  Booksellers*  Asso- 
ciation. 

Gentlemen: 

We  send  you  herewith  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  position  of  the  Book  Buying 
Committee  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation in  relation  to  the  subject  which 
we  hope  to  discuss  with  you. 

The  relations  between  libraries  and  the 
book  trade  should  be  placed  upon  a  busi- 
ness basis,  and  the  discussion  of  them  up- 
on any  other  ground  is  not  asked  for  by 
the  libraries. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  desira- 
bility and  the  necessity  of  improving  the 
conditions  of  the  book  trade,  and  we  are 
Id  sympathy  with  the  apparently  success- 
ful efTorts  now  being  made  toward  that 
end. 

The  libraries  ask  that  at  this  time  of 
reorganization  and  radical  changes  a  care- 
ful and  Just  consideration  should  be  given 
to  their  claims  as  large  buyers  of  a  special 
character.  This  has  always  been  recog- 
nized in  the  past,  and  is  the  reason  for 
the  special  discounts  allowed  them  by  the 
booksellers. 

The  library  trade  as  a  factor  in  the 
book  business  is  of  increasing  importance. 
While  it  may  not  be  considered  as  "Whole- 
sale business"  if,  as  it  is  claimed,  that 
term  implies  the  purchase  in  quantities 
of  single  titles  and  involves  a  business 
risk  in  such  purchases,  yet  it  differs  so 
much  more  from  the  character  of  the  re- 
tail trade  that  in  the  new  adjustment  of 
discounts  there  would  seem  to  be  little 
Justice  in  charging  against  it  the  expenses 
of  retail  trade. 

We  believe  that  the  amount  of  library 
trade,  and  its  peculiar  character  warrant 


your   association   in   having   appointed   a 
committee  to  consider  its  claims. 

In  dealing  with  libraries  many  of  the 
largest  items  of  the  expense  Involved  In 
the  conduct  of  the  retail  business  are 
wholly  unnecessary.  It  can  be  conducted 
as  well  by  dealers  on  back  streets  or  in 
lofts  as  it  can  be  by  those  who  have  the 
most  luxurious  and  expensive  stores  to 
attract  the  retail  trade,  it  does  not  call 
for  the  advertising  of  their  wares  by  the 
dealers;  all  skill  of  salesmanship  is  elim- 
inated, and  no  accounts  have  to  be 
charged  -oft  because  of  failure. 

It  is  claimed  that  there  are  other  ex- 
penses as  great,  perhaps,  as  those  men- 
tioned, which  are  peculiar  to  the  library 
trade,  but  in  reality  are  not  called  for  in 
the  business  of  many  libraries,  and  while, 
perhaps,  they  are  customary,  they  are 
really  necessary  in  but  few  cases,  if  any. 
These  expenses  would  seem  to  be  rather 
the  result  of  bookselling  methods  than 
because  of  any  peculiar  demands  of  the 
business.  These  "bad  features,"  as  they 
were  called  in  your  recent  convention, 
were  pointed  out  as  being 

(a)  Very  slow  pay, 

(b)  Its  approval  feature, 

(c)  The  practice  of  asking  for  competi- 
tive bids  with  the  lack  of  ability  to  judge 
squarely  of  such  bids. 

We  cannot  see  that  any  of  these  fea- 
tures are  of  vital  importance  to  the  library. 
To  many  libraries,  as  we  have  said,  they 
do  not  apply  at  all,  and  probably  others 
would  be  better  off  if  they  were  not  al- 
lowed by  the  trade. 

The  "approval  feature"  which  was  made 
much  of  by  one  of  your  officers,  is,  we 
believe,  quite  as  much  the  fault  of  the 
dealers  who  wish  to  urge  the  sale  of  their 
stock  as  it  is  the  fault  of  libraries  who 
wish  to  examine  the  books  before  purchas- 
ing. Many  books  are  sent  out  to  libraries 
on  approval  which  have  already  been 
passed  upon,  or  are  entirely  outside  the 
range  of  their  purchase,  and  involve  an 
expense  of  time  to  the  library,  which  is 
forced  upon  it  by  the  bookseller. 
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We  agree  that  no  library  should  ask 
for  competitive  bids  on  itemized  lists,  for 
the  gain  to  the  libraries  who  do  this  is 
much  smaller  than  the  expense  involyed. 
It  is  probable  that  such  lists  would  show 
a  lack  of  bibliographical  detail  and  would 
require  much  time  in  wasted  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  bookseller.  Library  authorities 
purchasing  books  in  this  manner  might, 
perhaps,  be  expected  to  show  a  "lack  of 
ability  to  Judge  squarely  of  such  bids." 
We  believe  that  the  bibliographical  work 
of  the  bookseller  in  searching  for  the  best 
(or  more  often  the  cheapest)  edition  to 
quote  on  such  a  list  is  the  most  expensive 
work  the  bookseller  would  have  in  this 
trade.  Such  work  is  wholly  unnecessary,  as 
the  selected  lists  of  recommended  books 
published  by  the  American  Library  Associ- 
ation, as  well  as  those  published  by  the 
state  and  local  associations  and  the  large 
libraries,  are  in  the  habit  of  stating  the 
edition,  the  publisher's  name  and  the 
price.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  all  libraries 
are  supplied  with  such  bibliographical  aid 
to  the  extent  of  their  needs  and  pur- 
chases. 

This  question,  however,  has  little  to 
do  with  the  trade  of  the  libraries  con- 
ducted according  to  modem  methods.  The 
best  libraries  do  not  send  out  for  competi- 
tive bids  on  itemized  orders,  and  they  do 
place  the  necessary  bibliographical  detail 
on  their  orders,  and  we  might  add  that 
their  officers  are  fully  capable  of  Judging 
squarely  the  editions  supplied  and  the 
price  quoted. 

We  should  like  to  see  the  book  trade 
classify  the  library  business  as  peculiar  to 
Itself.  Taking  the  best  library  trade  as  a 
standard,  it  might  suggest  some  require- 
ments which  should  be  asked  for  in  re- 
turn for  obtaining  the  library  discount 
If  the  business  is  free  from  these  faults 
with  which  it  is  more  or  less  Justly 
charged,  it  should  be  profitable  to  the 
bookseller. 

We  believe  that  libraries  have  a  right 
to  protest  against  the  increasing  charges 
made  to  them  for  the  passing  of  the  books 


of  the  publishers  through  the  hands  of 
the  booksellers,  and  that  some  concessions 
should  be  made  in  the  discounts  now 
granted.  We  believe  that  there  is  ample 
room  for  increasing  the  booksellers'  profits 
by  the  reformation  of  its  methods,  or  per- 
haps we  should  say  the  library  methods, 
which  are  now  accepted  by  them.  The 
general  increase  and  the  tendency  toward 
further  increases  in  the  charges  for  the 
handling  of  books  for  libraries  by  the  rules 
of  your  association  we  believe  to  be  un- 
just, and  that  we  are  fully  Justified  in 
asking  that  a  careful  consideration  be  giv- 
en to  this  question  with  a  view  toward 
making  mofe  liberal  discounts  to  this 
trade. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  last  move 
of  your  association  in  making  the  same 
discount  on  net  fiction  as  upon  other  net 
books  is  warranted,  for  we  think  it  would 
be  only  fair  to  grant  the  libraries  a  pro- 
portion of  the  larger  profit  which  the  book- 
seller receives  by  reason  of  the  extra  dis- 
count allowed  by  the  publishers  on  net 
fiction.  If  no  other  concession  is  made, 
we  believe  that  a  better  price  should  be 
offered  to  libraries  on  their  purchases  of 
net  fiction. 

We  should  regret  to  have  the  booksel-  • 
lers  take  action  which  would  give  the  li- 
braries the  impression  that  their  trade 
was  a  burden  to  the  booksellers;  that  the 
members  of  your  association  required  a 
larger  profit  from  them  than  what  is 
amply  satisfactory  to  the  Jobbing  trade 
and  many  dealers. 

It  is  to  the  interests  of  the  library  to 
foster  friendly  relations  with  the  local 
booksellers.  We  believe  that  together 
they  can  be  of  more  service  than  when 
working  against  each  other;  it  is  good 
for  the  community;  we  believe  that  it  is 
also  to  the  interests  of  the  booksellers  to 
keep  the  library  trade,  not  only  because  of 
sentimental  reasons,  but  because  it  pays. 
Not  only  are  the  library  accounts  practic- 
ally guaranteed  and  the  requirements  of 
display,  advertising  and  salesmanship  min- 
imized, as  we  have  already  stated,  but  the 
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library  is  often  the  only  buyer  of  many 
books  which  are  received  by  the  book- 
sellers. No  other  one  customer  keeps  the 
stock  moving  to  such  an  extent  as  the  li- 
brary. None  other  wears  out  books  and 
calls  for  so  many  duplications  after  the 
period  of  popular  demand,  taking  from 
the  bookseller's  shelves  books  which  he 
need  not  re-stock.  Much  of  this  kind  of 
trade  prevents  actual  loss  which  the  book- 
seller would  have  without  the  library  cus- 
tomer. 

We  are  not  at  all  convinced  that  the 
booksellers  are  losers  in  the  library  trade, 
nor  do  we  wish  to  be  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion of  receiving  special  favors.  The  li- 
braries like  to  feel  that  the  booksellers 
are  giving  them  fair  prices  so  they  will 
not  be  constantly  shown  by  out-of-town 
dealers  how  much  cheaper  they  might 
have  bought  their  new  books  by  waiting  a 
brief  time  after  publication. 

Wide  margins  of  profit  always  lead  to 
the  cutting  of  prices  unless  the  trade  is 
absolutely  controlled,  which  is  not  the 
condition  in  the  book  trade  at  this  time. 

We  wish  to  be  in  a  position  to  urge  all 
libraries  to  buy  of  the  regular  dealers  in 
their  localities,  and  trust  that  your  com- 
mittee may  be  able  to  see  some  way  of 
recommending  further  concessions  to  the 
library  trade. 

Answer  to  the  Foregoing  Statement 

Answer  to  the  library  Committee  on  Re- 
lation with  Booksellers,  as  proposed  by 
Charles  E.  Butler,  Brentano's,  New  York. 

1.  We  agree  that  the  relations  between 
librarians  and  booksellers  should  be  on  a 
business  basis,  and  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  desirability  of  improving  the 
condition  of  the  book  trade. 

2.  We  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the 
desire  of  the  libraries,  that  a  careful  and 
just  consideration  should  be  given  to  their 
claims  for  better  discount  as  large  buyers 
collectively  of  a  special  character. 

3.  It  is  the  most  earnest  desire  of  the 
book  trade  to  be  absolutely  fair  and  just 
toward  the  libraries.    We  fully  and  most 


sincerely  believe  that  the  libraries  would 
not  for  a  moment  desire  or  expect  that 
their  purchases  should  be  made  at  the 
sacrifice  of  a  trade,  whose  very  existence 
depends  on  what  reasonable  profit  can  be 
made  by  them  in  their  business  transac- 
tions. 

4.  The  libraries  believe  that  the  book- 
sellers can  make  better  discounts  than 
they  do  now,  if  they  carry  on  their  busi- 
ness along  the  lines  indicated  by  them, 
while  the  booksellers  claim  that  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  buying  and  selling  pro- 
hibits them  from  making  a  profit,  but  is 
actually  productive  of  loss,  and  that  the 
method  proposed  by  the  libraries  is  not 
possible. 

5.  The  booksellers  are  of  necessity  the 
agent  of  the  publisher.  If  his  business  is 
not  self-Ljstaining,  he  must  fail.  The  re- 
duction of  real  booksellers,  by  a  most  liber- 
al construction  of  what  constitutes  a  book- 
seller, from  about  3,000  when  our  popu- 
lation was  40  millions  to  about  2,000  with 
our  population  at  90  millions,  is  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  The  book- 
sellers are  entitled  to  sell  to  everyone  who 
buys  books,  libraries  or  others. 

6.  The  libraries  are  not  booksellers, 
therefore  they  are  not  entitled  to  book- 
sellers' discounts,  which  they  are  now  get- 
ting from  certain  sources.  Thus,  book- 
sellers are  deprived  of  the  library  busi 
ness. 

7.  The  bookseller  is  an  important  fac- 
tor in  any  community  in  which  he  is 
placed.  He  is  taxed  by  city  and  state. 
His  educational  infiuence  cannot  be  es- 
timated. His  capital,  his  brains  and  phys- 
ical effort  are  all  invested  in  making  his 
business  a  success.  To  do  so,  he  needs 
reasonable  profits,  and  it  is  business  folly 
to  do  any  part  of  his  business  that  results 
in*  a  loss. 

8.  A  great  majority  of  the  libraries  are 
created  and  supported  by  direct  taxation, 
by  charitable  contribution,  endowment, 
legacies  and  the  like.  It  is  true,  the  li- 
braries have  to  be  conducted  in  a  careful, 
businesslike   way   simply   keeping   within 
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their  means.  Doing  this,  they  are  free 
from  the  booksellers'  anxieties  and  diiS- 
culties  as  a  merchant. 

9.  The  unique  position  enjoyed  by  li- 
braries in  the  community  as  to  their  capi- 
tal and  freedom  from  commercial  risk,  and 
exemption  from  taxation  and  rent,  has 
raised  the  question:  "Why  should  they  re- 
ceive discounts  on  books?"  Do  they,  as 
libraries,  get  special  discounts  on  their 
building,  their  shelving,  light,  heat,  elec- 
tricity and  supplies,  etc.,  etc.? 

10.  The  libraries  state  that  in  book- 
sellers dealing  with  libraries  many  of  the 
largest  items  of  the  expense  involved  in 
the  conduct  of  the  retail  business  are 
wholly  unnecessary. 

"It  can  be  conducted  as  well  by  dealers 
on  back  streets  or  In  lofts  as  it  can  be 
done  by  those  who  have  the  most  luxuri- 
ous stores  to  attract  the  retail  trade;  it 
does  not  call  for  the  advertising  of  their 
wares  by  the  dealer;  all  skill  of  salesman- 
ship is  eliminated  and  no  accounts  have  to 
be  charged  off  because  of  failure." 

11.  The  bookseller  establishes  himself 
in  every  community,  in  such  locations  as 
will  attract  trade — generally  the  best — 
limited  only  by  his  capacity  to  pay  rent 
and  expenses.  This  is  vital  to  his  suc- 
cess. A  bookseller  locating  himself  on  a 
back  street  for  the  purpose  of  doing  busi- 
ness to  enable  him  to  give  the  library  a 
large  portion  of  his  small  earnings  would 
speedily  end  his  career.  He  could  not  get 
enough  library  business  to  exist  on  and  his 
chances  of  doing  a  general  retail  business, 
on  a  back  street,  would  be  very  small  in- 
deed. He  would  become  solely  a  25  per 
cent  or  30  per  cent  buyer,  10  per  cent 
which  he  gives  to  the  libraries,  with  a  pos- 
sible 28,  25  or  20  per  cent  expense  account. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  libraries  would 
knowingly  ask  anyone  to  do  business  un- 
der such  circumstances  for  their  benefit. 
Will  the  libraries  figure  this  out? 

12.  Presuming,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, a  bookseller  does  locate  himself  on 
a  back  street  for  the  purpose  of  doing  li- 
brary business:     He  must  be  a  bookseller 


to  get  a  wholesale  rate.  A  mere  agent 
not  carrying  stock,  but  simply  buying  on 
orders,  would  not  be  supported  or  supplied 
by  the  publishers,  as  he  does  not  carry 
stock  or  assume  the  risk  of  the  business. 

13.  He  would  therefore  have  to  carry  a 
reasonable  amount  of  stock  to  be  consid- 
ered a  bookseller.  The  libraries  may  not 
know  that  the  discount  given  the  book- 
seller is  qualified  by  the  quantity  pur- 
chased of  each  item.  Thus,  the  average 
trade  discount  now  prevailing  on  net 
books  and  net  fiction  is  30  per  cent  in 
small  quantities.  If  he  purchases  10  to  25 
copies  of  a  title,  he  gets  an  extra  5  per 
cent.  If  he  purchases  50  to  250  of  a  title 
(according  to  the  publisher  and  the  book 
offered)  he  gets  an  extra  10  per  cent.  The 
libraries  familiar  with  this  discount,  and 
being  misguided  as  to  the  results,  argue 
that  a  better  discount  than  they  now  get 
should  be  given  them  by  the  bookseller. 
We  have  not  included  here  the  great  num- 
ber of  books  published  at  such  discounts 
as  25  per  cent,  20  per  cent,  15  per  cent, 
and  even  10  per  cent,  to  which  must  be 
added  transportation  and  other  charges. 
More  of  such  books  are  bought  by  li- 
braries than  by  the  retail  buyer,  such  as 
educational  books,  scientific  books,  medi- 
cal books,  law  books,  subscription  books, 
etc. 

14.  Now  this  is  what  really  happens  to 
the  man  on  the  back  street,  as  well  as  to 
the  bookseller  on  the  principal  thorough- 
fare. It  is  safe  to  say  that  out  of  the  pur- 
chase of  100  new  books  of  any  one  house, 
say  for  a  period  of  a  year,  about  90  per 
cent  would  have  to  be  bought  in  small 
quantities  at  a  discount  of  30  per  cent, 
about  5  per  cent  at  the  extra  5  per  cent 
discounts,  and  5  per  cent  at  the  extra  10 
per  cent  discounts.  Thus,  buying  90  per 
cent  of  his  stock  at  30  per  cent  and  selling 
to  libraries  at  a  discount  of  10  per  cent 
leaves  20  per  cent  to  do  business,  with 
an  average  expense  cost  to  the  bookseller 
of  28  per  cent  on  every  dollar  of  sale.  The 
10  per  cent  at  better  rate  would  Improve 
matters  very  little,  as  can  readily  be  seen. 
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It  does  not  seem  as  if  the  bookseller  could 
make  better  discount  than  he  does  to  the 
libraries  and  it  really  is  a  question 
whether  he  is  Justified  in  giving  as  much 
as  he  does  now,  if  able  to  give  any  at  all, 
except  at  a  loss  to  him. 

15.  The  theory  has  been  advanced  by 
the  libraries  that  all  their  business  should 
be  considered  by  booksellers  as  an  inde- 
pendent element  in  the  business  and  not 
chargeable  with  the  28  per  cent  cost  per 
dollar  of  sale,  but  that  the  library  busi- 
ness should  be  charged  with  a  much  less 
ratio  of  expense,  thus  enabling  the  book- 
seller to  gratify  the  desire  of  the  libraries 
for  a  further  discount.  They  base  this 
proposition  on  the  following  claims: 

1.  It  does  not  call  for  the  advertis- 
ing of  their  wares  by  the  dealer. 

2.  All  skill  of  salesmanship  is  elimi- 
nated. 

3.  No  accounts  have  to  be  charged 
off  because  of  failure. 

The  facts  are  that  the  smaller  libraries, 
and  to  some  extent  the  larger  libraries, 
are  constantly  supplied  by  publisher  and 
bookseller  with  circular  matter  regarding 
new  and  forthcoming  publications,  letters 
and  personal  visits  as  to  special  publica- 
tions, as  well  as  sending  the  new  books, 
as   issued,    on   approval,    at   considerable 
cost  and  trouble,  and  some  loss  of  sale, 
because  books  are  not  available  for  dis- 
play to  possible  buyers  who  visit  the  deal- 
er's place  of  business.     The  proper  han- 
dling of  library  orders  to  any  reasonable 
extent  requires   skilled  clerks  with   good 
knowledge  of  books,  the  use  of  catalogs 
and  the  ability  to  work  out  titles  correctly 
that  are  incorrectly  given,  and  which  is  so 
often  done.     It  is  true  that  no  accounts 
have  to  be   charged   off,   but   library  ac- 
counts require  much  care  and  trouble  in 
making  duplicate  and  triplicate  vouchers, 
many  have  to  be  sworn  to  before  notaries, 
in  some  cases  depositing  money  as  secur- 
ity that  goods  will  be  supplied  at  prices 
quoted,  and  generally  a  long  wait  before 
the  bills  are  paid,  and  many  minor  trou- 
bles annoying  to  both  libraries  and  deal- 
ers, 


16.    As  a  business  proposition,  the  mak- 
ing of  a  library  department  a  separate  one 
from  the  business,  and  determining  ita  ex- 
act cost  of  maintenance,  and  basing  the  li- 
brary discount  thereon  is  not  feasible,  for 
the  reason  that  the  bulk  of  its  operations 
are  so  interwoven  with  the  business,  re- 
quiring the  assistance  of  the  entire  force 
at  many  stages  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  pick  out  and  determine  what  each  oper- 
ation costs.    Again,  the  profits  and  loss  of 
a  business  can  only  be  finally  determined 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  when  the 
stock  is  taken,  and  the  books  closed — a 
very  anxious  moment  indeed  for  the  book- 
seller.   He  then  knows,  to  his  Joy  or  sor- 
row, how  much  it  has  cost  him  to  make 
one  dollar  of  sale,  and  what  profit  or  loss 
he  has  made  on  each  dollar  of  sale,  on 
every  class  of  merchandise  he  has  sold, 
the  library  trade  included.    This  percent- 
age of  sale  is  his  guide  for  the  following 
year,  and  as  a  good  business  man,  he  most 
eliminate  every  class  of  merchandise  he 
sells  that  does  not  produce  some  profit 
No  business  can  work  successfully  other- 
wise. 

17.  The  following  table  will  show  the 
various  ramifications  of  a  special  library 
department  in  the  business,  if  carried  out 
as  proposed.  What  suggestions  would  the 
libraries  make  in  a  case  like  this? 

Work  of  the  library  clerk. 

Clerks.  price. 

Writing  to  libraries  Looking     up     same 

for  trade.  and  selecting  edi- 

Sending  circulars  tions  and  pricing, 

and  book  informa-  Writing   to   publish- 

tlon  to  libraries.  ers   about    special 

Certain     "reference  books     to     be 

catalogs.  priced. 

Receiving  order  for  Correcting  libra- 
estimate      and  rian's  errors. 

Store  Assistance. 

Correspondence      in  Assistance  of  other 

general.  clerks. 

Typewriters,    ma-  Order      department 

chine,   paper,   etc.  and  laying  out  or- 

Advertising  for  out-  der     and     getting 
of-print  books  and  shorts, 
general     advertis-  Receiving       depart- 
ing, ment. 
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Bookkeeping  depart- 
ment. 

Packing  and  ship- 
ping department. 

Catalog — reference. 

Freight  and  express 
on  goods  bought. 

Returns  and  credits. 

Postage. 

Loss  on  bad  ac- 
counts. 

Theft. 

Depreciation 
of  stock. 

Rent. 


Heat. 

Light. 

Care  and  keep  of 
store. 

Salaries  and  wages. 

Interest. 

Store  supplies. 

Insurance  and  taxes. 

Auditing. 

Cost  of  books  on  ap- 
proval— going  and 
coming. 

Good  will  and  repu- 
tation. 


18.  The  libraries  state  that 

They  have  a  right  to  protest  against  the 
increasing  charges  made  to  them  for  pass- 
ing of  the  books  of  the  publishers  through 
the  hands  of  the  booksellers,  and  that 
some  concession  should  be  made  in  the 
discounts  now  granted. 

19.  In  this,  the  libraries  should  con- 
sider they  are  not  a  trade  organization, 
who,  like  the  booksellers,  depend  on  their 
trade  for  a  living.  Publisher  and  book- 
seller are  one  in  interest — producer  and 
distributor,  and  it  is  economically  proper 
that  the  publisher's  product  should  pass 
through  the  hands  of  the  bookseller,  and 
to  whom? — to  their  clientele,  the  public. 
What  relation  does  the  library  have  to  the 
bookseller,  other  than  as  a  buyer,  the 
same  as  the  rest  of  the  community?  It  is 
claimed  that  libraries  are  large  buyers  col- 
lectively, but  the  general  public  are  larger 
buyers  collectively,  by  many  millions  of 
dollars.  If  the  library  theory  holds  good, 
would  not  the  same  theory  hold  good  if 
the  citizens  of  each  community  were  to 
combine  in  their  purchasing  and  demand 
discounts  accordingly?  Would  this  not  re- 
sult in  the  booksellers'  sudden  and  com- 
plete annihilation,  instead  of  a  gradual 
one,  as  it  has  been? 

20.  As  to  the  "increasing  charges," 
there  is  no  more  increase  to  the  libraries 
than  to  the  general  public.  What  brought 
about  these  "increasing  charges?"  The 
necessity  of  self-preservation  of  both  pub- 
lisher and  bookseller.  Till  the  beginning 
of  the  net  system  and  for  some  years 
thereafter  books  were  published  at  the  tra- 


ditional prices  of  more  than  fifty  years 
ago  (and  later  a  period  of  ruinous  compe- 
tition to  the  bookseller)  the  discounts  to 
the  trade  remaining  about  the  same,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
everything  pertaining  to  book-making  and 
its  selling  had  greatly  increased,  and  had 
not  advanced  in  price,  while  almost  every 
other  article  of  merchandise,  labor,  mate- 
rial and  the  necessities  of  life,  has  greatly 
increased  in  cost,  and  increased  in  selling 
price. 

21.  The  libraries  state: 

We  should  regret  to  have  the  booksell- 
ers take  action  which  would  give  the  li- 
braries the  impression  that  their  trade 
was  a  burden  to  the  bookseller,  that  your 
members  required  a  larger  profit  from 
them  than  what  is  amply  satisfactory  to 
the  Jobbing  trade  and  many  dealers. 

22.  The  booksellers  do  not  feel  that  the 
libraries  are  a  burden  to  them.  They  are 
anxious  to  have  trading  relations  with 
them,  but  on  a  mutually  satisfactory  ba- 
sis. The  library  does  not  need  profit  for 
its  existence,  supported  as  it  is,  but  the 
bookseller  needs  it  for  his  very  existence. 
Were  the  libraries  aware  of  the  actual 
facts  of  the  case,  they  would  undoubtedly 
learn  to  their  surprise  that  the  trade  done 
by  "the  jobbing  trade  and  many  dealers" 
was  anything  but  satisfactory,  and  were 
their  dealings  with  the  libraries  closely 
analyzed  they  would  find  they  had  made 
small  profit,  if  not  loss,  on  the  total  of  the 
books  sold  to  them.  The  dealers  have  only 
shown  existing  conditions,  and  have  asked 
for  relief. 

23.  The  libraries  are  not  sole  buyers 
of  net  books.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
their  purchases  are  of  non-net  books, 
which  are  sold  to  them  at  little  or  no  mar- 
gin of  profit,  and  at  the  same  discount  as 
the  booksellers  get.  This  is  ruinous  com- 
petition. 

24.  Why  then  do  the  trade,  desire  li- 
brary business  under  existing  conditions? 
They  do  not  seek  this  business  for  its  prof- 
it-making on  general  publications,  regular 
and  net,   for  that  is  almost  nil,  but  for 
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Buch  stock  as  can  be  bought  at  much  bet- 
ter discount  than  the  regular  trade  rates, 
such  as  jobs  and  the  like,  that  they  can 
sell  the  libraries,  and  also  for  the  real 
value  of  the  libraries  to  the  bookseller 
that  their  orders  often  enable  him  to  dis- 
pose of  certain  stock — even  at  cost — which 
might  take  a  long  time  to  dispose  of. 
Finally,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  pride 
— surprising  as  it  may  seem — that  the 
bookseller  has.  He  wants  to  sell  the  li- 
brary in  his  own  community,  he  wants  to 
do  all  the  business  of  his  community,  and 
he  feels  it  keenly  that  his  library  Is  the 
only  one  with  whom  he  cannot  do  busi- 
ness, except  at  a  very  small  profit  or  loss; 
and  which  trade  goes  to  some  other  town 
or  state. 

25.  We  trust  we  have  made  clear  to  the 
'libraries  the  exact  business  situation  as  it 

relates  to  the  bookseller.  Jobber,  and  the 
like.  To  some  extent,  what  is  stated  here 
is  no  new  story.  The  general  assertion 
has  been  made  by  the  bookseller  that  the 
library  business  is  unprofitable,  while  the 
libraries  state  they  believe  otherwise  is  or 
should  be  the  case,  and  suggest  their 
ideas  as  to  a  remedy. 

26.  It  can  be  proved,  we  think,  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  libraries,  that  in 
spite  of  the  net  system  and  corresponding 
maintenance  of  price,  the  bookseller,  job- 
ber and  the  like,  will  be  happy  indeed  if 
he  can  show  the  smallest  margin  of  net 
profit  as  a  result  of  a  year's  work  in  sell- 
ing regular  and  net  books  to  the  libraries 
and  the  public  as  well. 

27.  The  booksellers,  jobbers  and  the 
like  desire  the  library  business.  They  be- 
lieve that  it  rightly  belongs  to  them  in 
their  own  locality,  and  to  no  one  else,  be 
they  large  or  small. 

28.  They  believe  the  discount  given  to 
libraries  by  booksellers,  jobbers  and  the 
like,  should  be  uniform  the  country  over, 
and  leave  a  small  margin  of  profit  to  the 
seller. 

29.  They  believe  that  competitive  bid- 
ding by  the  libraries  has  been  detrimental 


to  booksellers,  jobbers  and  the  like,  as 
well  as  to  the  libraries  in  many  ways,  di- 
rect and  indirect. 

30.  They  believe  that  the  libraries  de- 
sire to  be  fair  in  this  matter  and  not  ask 
for  unreasonable  terms,  and  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  real  facts  of  the  case  of  the 
condition  of  the  booksellers,  jobbers  and 
the  like,  will  convince  them  that  the  book- 
sellers, jobbers  and  others  are  doing  all, 
if  not  more  than  they  can,  in  giving  the 
libraries  a  discount  of  33  1-3  per  cent  on 
regular  books,  and  10  per  cent  on  net 
books,  as  at  present. 

31.  Booksellers,  jobbers  and  the  like 
fully  believe  that  they  can  be  of  great  as- 
sistance to  the  libraries  and  the  libraries 
to  them,  and  it  is  their  earnest  hope  that 
close  and  harmonious  relations  may  be 
brought  about,  and  that  they  will  do  all  in 
their  power  towards  it.  The  booksellers 
most  heartily  endorse  the  great  and  good 
work  the  libraries  perform  to  the  com- 
munity, and  from  a  selfish  point  of  view, 
the  bookseller  freely  admits  the  great  as- 
sistance derived  by  them  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  libraries  in  creating  a  desire 
for  reading  and  the  possession  of  books, 
and  the  general  educating  and  elevating 
of  the  community,  and  the  bookseller  also 
feels  that  his  presence  in  any  community 
is  likewise  educating  and  elevating  and 
that  his  interests  should  be  reasonably 
conserved. 

32.  The  booksellers  complain  that 
when  libraries  become  publishers,  as 
many  of  them  do,  they  make  their  prices 
net  but  give  the  trade  little  or  no  discount 
therefrom.  Such  books  sold  by  the  book- 
seller, cost  him  considerable  in  addition 
to  the  published  price. 

33.  They  cordially  invite  the  librarians 
to  go  into  any  facts  and  figures  they  may 
desire  to  be  informed  about,  as  to  the  cost 
of  booksellers  doing  business  and  as  to 
the  conditions  affecting  the  relationship  of 
both,  with  a  view  that  all  difficulties  may 
be  removed,  to  our  mutual  satisfaction. 
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34.    We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  11-  4.    That    the    relations    between    li- 

braries believe —  braries  and  the  book  trade  should  be 


1.  The     approval     feature     can  be         placed  upon  a  business  basis, 
dropped.  5.    That  there  is  no  question  as  to  the 

2.  That  no  library  should  ask  for  desirability  and  the  necessity  of  improv- 
competitive  bids  on  itemized  lists.  ing  the  condition  of  the  book  trade,  and 

3.  The  bibliographical  work  is  en-  that  they  are  in  sympathy  with  the  ap- 
tirely  unnecessary  by  the  bookseller  parently  successful  efforts  now  being 
and  cah  be  dispensed  with.  made  toward  that  end. 


BOOKSELLERS   SELLING   TO    LIBRARIES   AND    THE    RESULT,    IN    PROFIT   AND 

LOSS  TO  THE   BOOKSELLER. 

The  following  tabulation  is  compiled,  from  actual  purchases  made  from  four  promi- 
nent publishers,  by  a  large  bookseller,  during  a  period  of  one  year.  These  purchases 
included  books  in  all  classes  of  literature,  fiction,  biography,  science,  travel,  etc.,  etc., 
which  would  fairly  represent  the  book  purchases  of  a  number  of  libraries  for  the  period 
of  one  year.  These  books  were  bought  at  varying  discounts,  viz.: — 2/5,  2/5-5,  2/5-10, 
1/4,  1/4-5,  1/4-10,  3/10,  3/10-5,  3/10-10,  1/3,  1/3-5,  1/3-10.  Every  advantage  was  taken 
where  possible,  to  obtain  by  quantity  buying,  the  extra  5  and  10  per  cent,  given  by  the 
publishers.  The  amount  bought  of  these  four  publishers  at  published  price  was 
about  $37,035.87,  which  cost  the  bookseller  about  $24,000.00,  and  included  both  regtilar, 
net  and  special  books. 

Let  us  assume  that  this  bookseller  sold  these  books  from  his  stock  to  the  libraries, 
at  a  discount  from  the  published  prices,  on  regular  books,  of  1/3  and  a  discount  of  10% 
from  the  published  prices  of  net  books. 

It  is  here  shown,  what  the  result  of  the  operation  would  be  to  the  bookseller,  as 
to  profit  or  loss.  The  cost  point  of  doing  business  by  booksellers  the  country  over, 
has  been  fairly  well  determined  to  be  on  the  same  average,  28%  per  dollar  of  sale. 
This  may  fiuctuate  according  to  circumstances  and  location,  between  30%  and  25%. 
In  order,  however,  to  clearly  and  fully  cover  all  possibilities  in  the  matter,  the  expense 
per  dollar  of  sale  has  been  calculated  at  28%,  20%,  15%,  10%  and  5%  per  dollar  of  sale. 

In  all  these  calculations  per  dollar  of  sale,  no  allowance  is  made  for  depreciation 
of  stock,  fixtures,  bad  accounts,  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  careful  analysis  of  this  table  will  help  solve  the  library  problem. 

TABLE  NO.  1. 

PubllBhed       grid's  ^'SS  n  ^  ^ 

"5  o5  So  c5rt  o  o  aj  o  o 

Ci^  Mj  UW  oDw  H  J  O  H  H 

Cost  per  Dollar  of  Sale  28%. 
Non  Net    16.936.86   1/3     10.623.93     9.146.66  2.974.70   12.120.26  1.496.33 

Net    21.099.98   1/10   18.989.99   14,864.44  5.317.19  20.171.63   1.181.64  2.677.97 

Cost  per  Dollar  of  Sale  20%. 
Non  Net    16.936.86  1/3     10,623.93     9.146.66  2.124.78  11.270.04      646.11  308.66 

Net    21.099.98   1/10  18.989.99   14.864.44  3.797.99  18.662.43  337.66 

Cost  per  Dollar  of  Sale  16%. 
Non  Net    16.936.86  1/3     10.623.93     9.145.66  1,693.69   10.739.16      116.22 

Net    21.099.98   1/10  18.989.99  14.864.44  2.848.49  17.702.93  1.287.06  1.171.84 

Cost  per  Dollar  of  Sale  10%. 
Non  Net    16.936.86  1/3     10.623.93     9.146.66  1.062.39  10,207.96  416.98 

Net    21.099.98  1/10  18.989.99  14.864.44  1.898.99  16.763.43  2,236.66  3,662.64 

Cost  per  Dollar  of  Sale  6%. 
Non  Net    16.936.86  1/3     10.623.93     9.146.66      631.19     9.676.76  947.18 

Net    21.099.98  1/10  18.989.99  14.864.44      949.49  16.803.93  3.186.06  4.18S.24 


s 
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TABLE  NO.  2. 

The  following  tabulation  is  compiled  on  the  same  basis  as  Table  No.  1.  but  showing 
the  result  to  the  bookseller,  as  to  profit  and  loss,  if  the  bookseller  increased  the  dis- 
count to  the  libraries,  on  regular  books,  from  1/3  to  2/5,  and  on  net  books  from  1/10 
to  1/5. 


Published 
Price 


Non  Net 
Net 

Non  Net 
Net 

Non  Net 
Net 

Non  Net 
Net 


16.935.85 
21.099.98 

16,935.85 
21,099.98 

15.936.86 
21.099.98 

16.935.86 
21.099.98 
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Cost  per  Dollar  of  Sale  28%. 
2/6       9.661.53     9,146.66  2.677.22  11.822.78  2,261.26 
1/5     16.879.99   14.854.44  4.726.89  19.680.63   2,700.64 

Cost  per  Dollar  of  Sale   16%. 
2/6       9.561.53     9.145.66  1.434.22  10.679.78   1.018.26 
1/5     16.879.99  14.864.44   2.631.99  17.386.13      606.14 

Cost  per  Dollar  of  Sale  10%. 
2/6       9.561.63     9.145.56      966.16  10,101.71      640.18 
1/6     16.879.99   14.864.44  1.687.99  16.542.43 

Cost   per  Dollar  of   Sale   5%. 
2/6       9.561.53     9.146.66      478.07     9.623.62        62.10 
1/5     16.879.99   14.854.44      843.99  16.698.43 
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June,  1913 

Report  of  the   Bookbuying   Committee  of 
the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, 1912-13 

In  November,  1912,  your  committee  was 
notified  by  the  secretary  that  the  execu- 
tive board  asked  it  to  continue  its  negotia- 
tions with  the  committee  on  libraries  of 
the  American  Booksellers'  Convention. 

A  meeting  with  the  latter  committee 
was  immediately  arranged  for,  and  such 
meeting  was  held  in  New  York  City  on  No- 
vember 25th,  which  was  attended  by  two 
representatives  of  the  Booksellers'  Associ- 
ation and  by  two  members  of  the  commit- 
tee on  Book  Buying  of  the  A.  L.  A.  A  dis- 
cussion lasting  over  three  hours,  when  all 
the  details  and  conditions  were  gone  over, 
resulted  in  a  definite  agreement,  the  rati- 
fication of  which  the  committee  of  the 
American  Booksellers'  Association  prom- 
ised to  recommend  to  that  Association. 

This  agreement  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
small  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Book- 
sellers' Committee.  While  the  concession 
was  small,  it  was  accepted  as  at  least 
showing  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Booksellers  to  cooperate  with  the  libraries 
in  the  promotion  of  a  better  feeling  be- 
tween them.    The  Booksellers'  Committee 


agreed  to  allow  the  libraries  a  discount  of 
16%  from  the  net  price  on  new  fiction,  in- 
stead of  10%,  which  is  now  allowed.  The 
15%  discount  was  to  be  given  during  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  novel  was  pub- 
lished, as  given  on  the  title  page. 

A  few  days  after  this  agreement  was 
made,  the  acting  chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can Booksellers'  Association  committee 
announced  that  he  could  not  carry  it  out, 
because  of  his  finding  that  the  booksellers 
could  not  afford  to  do  what  he  had  prom- 
ised to  recommend,  and  at  that  time  sub- 
mitted figures  which  he  thought  proved  his 
contention.  These  figures  differed  in  no 
particular  from  those  which  were  formerly 
submitted,  and  which  are  a  part  of  this 
report,  and  which,  we  believe  are  on  a 
false  basis  of  an  exaggerated  cost  of  do- 
ing library  business,  and  of  misleading 
statements  as  to  discounts  allowed  by  the 
publishers  to  booksellers  on  new  fiction. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Booksellers'  Association,  which  was  held 
in  May  of  this  year,  a  statement  was  made 
by  its  committee  on  Relations  with  li- 
braries, but  this  statement  does  not  form 
a  part  of  the  published  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention,  and  your  com- 
mittee has  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  the  stenographer's  notes.     The  acting 
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chairman  of  the  Booksellers'  Committ^ 
informs  us  that  he  made  no  report,  but 
that  he  submitted  and  supplemented  the 
foregoing  statements  of  the  committees, 
with  quotations  from  the  correspondence 
ot  the  two  committees.  It,  therefore,  prob- 
ably difTered  but  little  from  the  original 
statements  made  by  the  two  committees. 

We  would,  therefore,  call  your  attention 
to  the  reasons  given  in  the  Booksellers' 
"Statement"  for  holding  the  uniform  high- 
er prices  which  the  libraries  are  paying 
for  books  because  of  the  short  discounts 
allowed  by  the  Booksellers'  Association. 
As  the  position  taken  by  the  Booksellers' 
Association  is  not  agreed  to  by  all  of  the 
individual  booksellers,  such  action  may  or 
may  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  "restraint  of 
trade." 

The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness by  retail  booksellers  is  28%,  and  the 
contention  is  that  no  profit  is  made  from 
any  item  which  does  not  net  them  a  sum 
greater  than  28%  above  cost.  This  would 
mean  that  they  wish  to  force  the  libraries 
into  becoming  retail  customers  because  li- 
brary business  as  a  wholesale  trade  is  re- 
garded by  the  retail  booksellers  as  too 
costly,  and  the  Booksellers'  Committee  be- 
lieves that  it  should  not  be  welcomed  by 
them.  All  booksellers  do  not  take  this 
view  any  more  than  they  would  wish  to 
endorse  that  expressed  in  paragraph  8  of 
the  "answer"  of  their  committee,  which 
reads  as  follows:  "A  great  majority  of  the 
libraries  are  created  and  supported  by  di- 
rect taxation,  by  charitable  contributions, 
endowments,  legacies  and  the  like.  It  is 
true  that  libraries  have  to  be  conducted  in 
a  careful,  businesslike  way,  simply  keep- 
ing within  their  means.  Doing  this,  they 
are  free  from  the  booksellers'  anxieties 
and  difficulties  as  a  merchant." 

Your  committee  believes  that  there  is 
no  question  as  to  the  desire  of  all  libraries 
to  encourage  good  feeling  between  the 
booksellers  and  themselves,  nor  is  there 
any  question  as  to  the  desirability  of  hav- 
ing a  bookstore  in  every  community. 

We   believe  that  the  local   booksellers 


should  be  encouraged,  but  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayers  through  the  li- 
brary. 

The  libraries,  as  wholesale  buyers, 
should,  we  believe,  be  allowed  greater  dis- 
counts on  the  net  books.  As  the  retail 
booksellers  seem  not  included  to  make 
any  compromise,  we  believe  that  your 
committee  on  Book  Buying  might,  in  the 
immediate  future,  be  of  service  to  the  li- 
braries by  calling  their  attention  to  the 
advantages  of  buying  many  replace  books 
from  booksellers  who  are  desirous  of  ob- 
taining and  keeping  the  library  business 
and  to  those  who  deal  in  remainders  and 
second-hand  books,  both  here  and  abroad. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Booksellers'  Committee 
on  Relations  with  libraries  did  not  keep 
its  verbal  promise,  and  has  reassumed  its 
former  position  which  allows  no  conces- 
sion whatsoever,  although  asking  and  ex- 
pecting co-operation  from  the  libraries,  we 
believe  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  further  negotiations  with  the  Booksell- 
ers' Association  Committee  on  Relations 
with  Libraries  as  it  is  now  constituted. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

WALTER  L.  BROWN, 
CARL  B.  RODEN, 
CHARLES  H.  BROWN, 
Committee  on  Bookbuylng. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CO- 
OPERATION WITH  THE  I^ATIONAL 
EDUCATION   ASSOCIATION 

The  committee  of  the  American  Library 
Association  on  co-operation  with  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  while  having 
no  special  accomplishment  to  present,  still 
seems  Justified  in  reporting  the  year  as  be- 
ing one  decidedly  of  progress.  Never  be- 
fore in  the  experience  of  the  committee  has 
there  been  a  more  friendly  expression  of 
a  desire  to  co-operate  on  the  part  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  than  has  been  the  case  this  year. 

President  Fairchild  sent  an  invitation 
unsolicited  for  a  representative  of  the 
American  Library  Association  to  take  a 
place  on  the  general  program  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  National  -Education  Association 
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in  Salt  Lake  City.  The  committee  has  not 
been  able  to  find  a  proper  representative 
to  accept  the  invitation,  owing  to  the  great 
distance  from  library  centers  of  the  place 
of  meeting. 

There  has  been  an  increased  amount  of 
discussion  by  correspondence  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  as  to  the  work  that 
could  be  done  more  thoroughly  to  create 
a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  work 
of  the  public  library  as  an  integral  part  of 
public  education. 

An  increasing  number  of  schools  are 
turning  to  the  libraries  for  help,  and  one 
association  of  college  librarians  has  strong- 
ly emphasized  the  need  of  instruction  in 
library  methods  for  the  students  of  high 
schools. 

The  committee  has  been  active  in  its  ef- 
forts to  co-operate  with  the  library  depart- 
ment of  the  N.  E.  A.,  and  has  received  a 
written  expression  of  thanks  for  its  work 
this  year  from  the  officers  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

M.  E.  AHERN. 
Chairman. 


COMMI 


ON  FEDERAL  AND  STATE 
RELATIONS 


The  committee  reports  that  its  chief 
activity  throughout  the  year,  has  been  the 
endeavor  to  secure  a  cheaper  postal  rate 
upon  books,  in  which  effort  it  has  been  un- 
successful. Attempts  were  made  to  have 
books  included  in  the  parcel  post  bill  of 
1912,  and  also  to  have  the  rate  on  books 
made  the  same  as  the  second  class  rate 
on  magazines  when  sent  by  individuals. 
At  the  regular  and  extra  sessions  of  Con- 
gress, the  Chairman  of  the  Committees  of 
Congress  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads, 
were  interviewed,  and  the  Postmaster- 
General  was  urged  to  give  the  favorable 
influence  of  his  department  toward  the 
end  desired.  There  seems  to  be  no  prob- 
ability of  an  immediate  alteration  in  the 
rate  upon  books,  unless  a  complete  revi- 
sion of  the  parcel  post  section  of  the 
postal  laws  be  made,  and  there  is  some 
question  as  to  whether  it  is  desirable  for 
books  to  be  included  in  the  parcel  post. 


with  the  present  sone  system,  inasmuch 
as  under  it,  the  postage  upon  books  within 
certain  zones  would  be  actually  greater 
than  under  the  existing  law.  The  activity 
of  those  desiring  a  one  cent  postage  upon 
letters,  also  causes  members  of  Congress 
to  hesitate  in  making  any  reduction  such 
as  we  desire. 

When  the  new  tariff  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Com- 
mittee addressed  a  communication  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  so  as  to 
secure  the  retention  of  the  privilege  of 
free  entry  for  books  imported  by  public 
libraries.  The  Treasury  Department  on 
April  19  decided  "that  small  importations 
through  the  mails  for  colleges  or  other  in- 
stitutions entitled  to  import  books  free  of 
duty  under  Par.  519  of  the  Tariff  Act  will 
be  passed  without  requiring  an  affidavit  in 
each  instance,  provided  such  institutions 
will  file  with  the  Collector  of  Customs  a 
copy  of  its  charter  or  article  of  association 
showing  it  to  be  entitled  to  pass  such  im- 
portations free  of  duty."  Libraries  desir- 
ing to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege 
should  forward  this  information  promptly 
to  the  Collector  of  Customs  at  the  port 
where  they  receive  4)ooks. 

BERNARD  C.  STEINER,  Chairman. 

COMMITTEE     ON     LIBRARY     ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Part  of  your  Committee's  report  is  sim- 
ply supplementary  to  that  of  last  year, 
constituting  with  it  a  survey  of  methods 
used  in  certain  libraries  in  carrying  out 
two  common  operations — accessioning  and 
the  charging  of  issue.  Last  year  the  se- 
lected libraries  were  asked  simply  to  de- 
scribe these  operations  closely,  being 
urged  to  leave  out  no  detail,  no  matter 
how  trivial  and  unimportant.  It  was 
thought  that  no  set  of  questions,  however 
minute,  would  provide  for  all  such  details, 
and  that  a  questionnaire  might  result  in 
many  omissions  and  make  the  operations, 
as  performed  by  the  contributing  libraries, 
appear  to  be  more  uniform  than  is  really 
the  case.  The  event  proved,  however,  the 
necessity  of  some  sort  of  a  questionnaire. 
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and  after  a  study  of  last  /ear's  results  the 
following  was  prepared  by  Mr.  George  F. 
Bowerman,  of  this  committee,  and  sent 
out  by  the  chairman  both  to  the  libraries 
named  in  the  last  report  and  to  certain 
others.  Data  have  been  received  from  the 
following  institutions: 


Public  or  Circu 

Butte,  Montana 
Atlanta 
Pittsburgh 
East  Orange 
Forbes  Library 
Jacksonville,  Florida 
Lincoln  Library, 
Springfield 


latlng  Libraries 

Los  Angeles 

New  York 

Pratt  Institute 

St.  Louis 

Salt  Lake  City 

Seattle 

Washington 


College  or  University 

Wesleyan  University,  Harvard 
Middletown.  Conn.  Kansas 

Westminster  College,  Syracuse 
Fulton,  Mo.  Tulane 


State  Libraries 

Indiana 

New  York 

Iowa 

Virginia 

Special  Library 

John  Crerar,  Chicago 

Society  Libraries 

Medical   Society  of  the  County  of  Kings 
New  York  Society 

New  York  Bar  Association  (accession 
only) 
We  give  below  the  questions  sent  out 
with  a  summary  of  the  various  answers  by 
numbers.  The  original  blanks  are  on  file 
at  A.  L.  A.  headquarters,  showing  answers 
in  greater  detail,  together  with  the  names 
of  the  answering  libraries. 

Summary  of  Reports  on  Accession  Routine 

[Harvard  University  library  did  not  an- 
swer each  question  in  detail,  as  it  keeps  no 
accession  record  in  the  usual  sense.  A 
record  is  kept  each  day  of  the  number  of 
volumes  and  pamphlets  received  by  gift 
and  by  purchase,  from  which  statistics  are 
made  up  at  the  end  of  the  year.  A  file  of 
continuation  cards  for  annual  reports  and 


similar  continued  publications  and  a  rec- 
ord of  gifts  from  individuals  are  useful  sup- 
plements to  the  daily  record.  Bills  for 
books  are  filed  alphabetically  under  deal- 
er's name  each  year,  and  order  slips,  giving 
agent,  date  of  order  and  date  of  receipt, 
are  preserved.] 

(1)  When  do  you  accession,  before  or 

after  cataloging?    Before  catalog- 
ing—14. 

(2)  Are  all  books  that  are  cataloged  ac- 

cessioned? AfHrmative,  24  (excep- 
tion. 11). 

(3)  What  method  of  keeping  your  acces- 

sion record  do  you  use? 

All  use  accession  book  except  Los 
Angeles  and  Forbes  Library, 
which  use  bill  method,  and 
Washington,  D.  C,  which  uses 
order  cards  as  accession  record. 

East  Orange  does  not  believe  ac- 
cession book  essential. 

Pittsburgh,  which  accessions  only 
adult  books,  is  inclined  to  be- 
lieve book  unnecessary.  Their 
method  of  treating  Juveniles  is 
especially  interesting. 

Seattle  notes  that  their  book  has 
fewer  items  than  the  A.  L.  A., 
and  says  the  use  of  order  cards 
as  accession  record  is  an  excel- 
lent method. 

(4)  Which  of  the  following  items  do  you 

enter  in  your  accession  record? 

The  number  following  the  item  in- 
dicates the  number  of  libraries 
reporting  its  use: — Author,  19; 
title,  18;  publisher,  17;  place  of 
publication,  13;  date  of  publica- 
tion, 18;  size,  10;  edition,  13; 
number  of  volifmes,  23;  binding. 
11;  publisher's  price,  8;  cost, 
18;  source,  20;  date  of  bill, 
10;  date  of  entry,  14. 

(5)  Do  you  enter  facts  about  re-binding 

in  the  accession  record? 
Affirmative,  3;  negative,  20. 

(6)  a.  Do  you  use  your  accession  record 

to  obtain  statistics  of  additions? 
Affirmative,  19;   negative,  6. 
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b.  What  items  do  yon  include? 

Some  of  these  questions  were  not 
answered,  so  it  is  inferred  that 
the  statistics  obtained  are  for 
total  additions  only.  Following 
items  were  reported  on: — Class, 
7;  source,  8;  branch,  2;  lan- 
guage, 2;  circulating  or  refer- 
ence, 2;  adult  and  Juvenile,  2. 

(7)  Do  you  maintain  a  numerical  record 

of  accessions  according  to  classi- 
fication? Department  or  branches? 
Does  it  cover  expenditures  for 
each  main  class?  Department  or 
branches? 

Negative,  14;  record  according  to 
classification,  6;  branch  or  de- 
partment, 3;  separate  record  of 
expenditures,  4. 

(8)  Where  do  you  place  accession  num- 

ber? Page  after  title  page,  6; 
title  page,  3;  title  page  and  first 
page,  1;  title  page  and  page  101, 
1;  book  plate  and  page  after  title 
page,  1. 

(9)  Do  you  write  price  and  date  of  bill 

as  well  as  accession  number  in  the 

book.    Do  you  write  cost  of  a  set 

in  the  first  volume? 

Afiirmative,  6;  negative,  13  (both 
questions);  cost,  1;  date, affirma- 
tive, 3;  negative,  1;  cost  in  vol- 
ume 1  of  set,  6. 

(10)  How  do  you  indicate  the  branch  or 

department  to  which  a  book  is  as- 
signed? 

Not  indicated,  or  there  is  no 
branch,  14;  stamped  or  indicat- 
ed in  accession  book,  5;  books 
stamped  or  marked,  5;  separate 
accession  book  for  each  branch, 
3;  order  card  and  book  stamped, 
2. 

(11)  In  case  of  replacements  do  you  keep 

a  record  of  the  accession  number 
which  has  been  replaced  or  do  you 
regard  replacement  as  if  it  were 
an  added  entry  or  duplicate,  dis- 
regarding old  number  entirely? 


Replacement  is  regarded  as  an 
added  entry  or  duplicate,  and  no 
record  kept  of  the  old  number, 
16;  New  number  given  to  re- 
placement but  make  note  of  the 
number  replaced,  6;  Old  number 
used,  3. 

Butte,  Mont.,  reports: 
"We  enter  each  new  copy  in  the 
shelf  list  as  copy  2-3,  etc^  keep- 
ing a  record  of  each  book." 

New  York  City  Bar  Association  re- 
ports: 

"Do  not  use  numbers,  but  dates. 
A  book  added  to  replace  is  not 
counted  for  the  annual  statis- 
tics." 

(12)     Do  you  note  in  the  accession  record 
when  a  book  is  withdrawn,  or  do 
you  keep  a  withdrawal  book? 
Note  in  accession  record,  9;  note 
on  shelf  list.  4;   note  in  acces- 
sion book  and  keep  withdrawal 
book,  3;  have  withdrawal  book, 
2;  have  no  withdrawals,  2;  files 
book  cards,  1;  keeps  record  on 
cards,  1;  keeps  cards  withdrawn 
from    public    catalog,    1;     not 
noted  at  all,  2. 
New  York  City  Bar  Association  re- 
ports: 

"We  keep  all  books  except  in 
very  rare  cases.  The  only  notes 
made  are  in  catalogs  and  in  sta- 
tistical record." 

Summary  of  Reports  on  Charging  Systems 

1.  What  charging  system  do  you  use? 

Newark  system,  12;  Brown  system, 
2;  Borrower's  record,  2;  Single  file 
— Book  file  under  date  or  class,  4; 
Double  file — Borrower's  file  and 
book  file,  6. 

2.  The  process  of  charging. 

a.l.  Do  you  issue  books  on  borrowers' 

cards?    18. 
a.2.  Do  you  charge  by  means  of  call 

slips?    4. 
a.3.  Permanent    or    temporary    book 

cards?    6. 
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b.  How  many  cards  are  iBSued  to  ob« 

borrower? 

One  card,  10;  two  cards,  4;  three 
cards,  1;  temporary  borrower's 
cards,  2;  temporary  book  cards 
and  no  borrower's  cards,  9;  bor- 
rower's pocket  instead  of  bor- 
rower's card,  1. 

c.  If  a   borrower    presents    his    own 

cards  and  those  of  others  also,  do 
you  issue  books  on  all  cards  pre- 
sented? 

Affirmative,  13;  negative,  1  (cards, 
slips  or  pocket  held  at  the  li- 
brary, 12). 

d.  Do  you  issue  privilege  or  teachers' 

cards? 

Affirmative,  9;  negative,  7. 

e.  How  many  2-week  books  of  fiction 

are  charged  on  one  card? 
e.l.  One  book  of  fiction  on  a  card 
for  2  weeks — 10. 
Two  books  of  fiction  on  a  card 
for  2  weeks — 2. 

Three  books  of  fiction  on  a  card 
for  2  weeks — 1. 

Tulane  University — Faculty  can 
withdraw  any  number  at  one 
time;  students,  only  3. 

No  discrimination  between  fic- 
tion and  nonfiction — 3. 

No  limit— Virginia  State. 

No  exact  time  limit — 2. 
e.2.  One  7-day  book  on  one  card,  11; 
three  7-day  books  on  one  card, 
2;  unlimited  (East  Orange), 
1;  no  7-day  books,  2. 
e.3.  One  4-week  book  of  fiction  on 
one  card,  5;  two  4-week  books 
of  fiction  on  one  card,  2;  three 
4-week  books  of  fiction  on 
one  card,  2;  unlimited  (East 
Orange),  1;  none  issued  for  4 
weeks,  6. 

f.  How  many  pay  duplicate  books  may 

one  borrower  draw  at  a  time? 

Number  unlimited,  8;  three  at  one 
time,  1;  five  at  one  time,  1;  as 
many  as  cards  presented,  1.  (Li- 
braries having  no  pay  collection. 
16.) 


ff.  Do  you  issue  books  and  magazines 
on  the  same  card? 
Affirmative,   14;    negative,    4;    no 
circulation  of  magazines,  4. 
h.  How  many  books    are    issued    on 
privilege  or  teachers'  cards? 
Unlimited,   except  for   fiction,   5; 
12  books,  1;     10    books,    2;    5 
books,    3;    no  special    cards  is- 
sued, 16. 
i.    Are  books  stamped  on  the  date  of 
issue — 8. 

Are  books  stamped  on  the  date  of 
return — 10. 
J.  Do  you  use  difTerent  colored  pads 
for  charging  and  discharging? 
Affirmative,  5;  negative,  18. 
k.  Do  you  use  different  colored  pencils 
for  difPerent  dates? 
Affimative,  5;   negative,  19. 
1.  Do  you  use  different  sized  type  for 
difPerent  dates? 
Affirmative,  1;  negative,  24. 
m.  Is  the  assistant    at    the    charging 
desk  required  to  use  a  mark  or 
Initial  of  identification  on  the  book 
card? 

Affirmative,  11;  negative,  lb. 
n.  n.l.  Do  you  stamp  fiction  and  non- 
fiction  on  the  same  card? 
Affirmative,   12;    negative,    5; 
no  distinction  made,  1. 
n.2.  Do  you  stamp  fiction  and  non- 
fiction   on   difPerent   parts   of 
the  same  card? 
Affirmative,  6. 
n.3.  In  combination?     3. 
n.4.  Do  you  use  the  same  colored 
ink  for  fiction  and  nonfiction? 
Affirmative,  9;  negative,  2. 
o.  Are  the   class   numbers  of   nonfic- 
tion written  on  a  teacher's  or  priv- 
ilege card? 

Affirmative,  6;  negative,  4. 
p.  How  many  places  do  you  stamp- 
Book     card?      Borrower's     card? 
Date  flap?  Book  entry?  Call  slip? 
3  stampings,  book  card,  borrower's 

card,  date  flap— 12. 
2  stampings,  book  card,  borrower's 
card— ^2. 
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2  stampiDgs,  book  card,  date  flap 
—3. 

2  stampings,    call  slip,    date    flap 

—3. 

1  stamping,  call  slip— 4. 

1  stamping,  temporary  book  card 
—1. 

1  stamping,  borrower's  pocket — 1. 
q.  Do  you    renew    books    more    than 

once? 

Affirmative,  11;  negative,  14. 
r.  Do  you   renew  books  issued   for  7 

days? 

Affirmative,  3;  negative,  15. 
s.  Do  you  renew  books  issued  for  two 

weeks? 

Affirmative,  19;   negative,  2. 
L  Do  you  renew  books  issued  for  four 

weeks? 

Affirmative,  12;  negative,  3. 
u.  Is  the  process  of  renewal  like  orig- 
inal charge? 

Affirmative,  19;  negative,  2. 

Counting  of  Circulation. 

a.  Do  you  verify  your  count  by  having 

it  checked  by  a  second  person? 
Affirmative,    3;    negative,    21;    no 
count  kept,  2. 

b.  Do   you   verify    your   filing   in   the 

same  way? 

Affirmative,  4;  negative,  20. 

c.  Are   records   kept   in   different   de- 

partments combined  daily  in  a  sin- 
gle statistics  record? 
Affirmative,  10;  negative,  7;  daily 
and  monthly,  4;  yearly  count,  1. 

d.  Do  you  send  collections  of  books 

for  home  circulation  to  places  out- 
side the  library? 
Affirmative,  16;  negative,  11. 

c.l.  Do  the  custodians  of  these  places 
furnish  circulation  figures? 
Affirmative,  14;  negative,  3. 

e.2.  How  often?    Monthly,  6;  bi-month- 
ly, 1;  yearly,  3;  weekly,  1. 

f.  Is  any  record  kept  of  the  reading 

(not   home   circulation)    of  these 

collections? 

Affirmative,  2;  negative,  14. 

g.  If  no  circulation  figures  are  obtain- 


able, do  you  count  the  original  col- 
lections sent  as  books  issued? 
Affirmative,  13;  negative,  4. 

h.  is  omitted. 

1.  For  what  periods  are  such  collec- 
tions sent  on  deposit?  Varied,  16; 
two  months,  2;  two  weeks,  1. 

4.    Filing  of  cards. 

a.l.  Are   fiction  and    nonflction   cards 
separated  under  the  day's  issue? 
Affirmative,  12. 
a.2.  Or  are  all  cards  filed  in  alphabet- 
ical order  according  to  author  or 
otherwise. 

Accession  number,  1;  author,  2; 
author  and  accession  number,  1; 
borrower's  name,  2;  call  num- 
ber on  slips,  2;  class  number,  6; 
title,  1. 

b.  Do  you  use  different  colored  book 

cards? 

Affirmative,  13;  negative,  14. 

c.  Do  you  have  separate  files  for  7-day 

cards,  or  do  you  file  them  daily 
with  2-week  bodks  issued  one 
week  previously  —  also  4-week 
books  issued  3  weeks  previously? 
Separate  files,  4;  no  separate  files, 
6;  filed  daily  with  2-week  books 
issued  one  week  previously,  8. 

d.  Do  you  have  separate  files  for  cards 

issued  to  teachers?    For  renewed 

books?    Foreign  books? 

Teachers — Affirmative,  6;  nega- 
tive, 17;  renewed  books — Affirm- 
ative, 1;  negative,  22;  foreign 
books — None. 

e.  Do  you  use  guide  cards  to  separate 

the  classes  of  non-fiction  or  do  dif- 
ferent classes  have  different  book 
cards? 

Guide  cards,  2;  guide  cards  and 
colored  book-cards,  1;  colored 
book  cards,  4;  neither,  15. 

f.  Have  you  separate  files  for  books 

loaned  to  staff  members,  trustees, 

etc.? 

Affirmative,  8;  negative.  19. 

g.  Are  special  records  kept  of  books 

in  quarantined  houses? 
Affirmative,  14;  negative,  12. 
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h.  Do  you  keep  your  file  of  collections 
loaned  as  deposits  separate  from 
ordinary  circulation? 
Affirmative,  18;  negative,  4. 
Discharging  of  books. 

a.  Do  you  stamp  on  borrower's  card 

or  slip  the  date  book  is  returned? 
Affirmative,  15;  negative,  2. 

b.  Do  you  keep  on  file  at  the  library 

all   cards   of   borrowers    when    in 
use? 

Affirmative,  14;  negative,  13. 
When  not  in  use? 
Affirmative,  16;  negative,  5. 

c.  Do  you  retain  at  the  library  a  bor- 

rower's card  on  which  there  is  a 

fine? 

Affirmative,  16;  negative,  1. 

d.  Do  you  issue    receipts    for    books 

without  cards? 
Affirmative,  5;  negative,  17. 

e.  Do  you  give  the  receipt  to  the  bor- 

rower to  be  returned  with  card  for 

cancellation    of    date    or    do    you 

keep  file  of  such  receipts  at  the 

library? 

Receipt  file  kept  at  library,  4. 

f.  Do     you     discharge     books     before 

stamping  off  borrowers'  cards? 

Affirmative,  5;  negative,  10.  Dis- 
charging and  stamping  off  done 
at  the  same  time,  9. 

g.  If  not  do  you  look  up  book  cards 

overdue  before  you  stamp  off  bor- 
rower's card? 
Affirmative,  8;  negative,  3. 

h.  Do  you  inspect  book  while  borrower 
waits?     Affirmative,  15;   negative, 
11. 

i.  Are  books  discharged  near  your  re- 
turn desk  or  away  from  it? 
Near  or  at  desk,  28. 

j.  Do  you  inspect  carefully  all  books 
returned? 
Affirmative,  18;  negative,  8. 

k.  Is  this  inspection  made  when  books 
are  discharged  or  when  shelved? 
When   discharged,   8;    before 
shelved,  8;  at  both  times,  3. 


The  most  interesting  thing  brought  out 
c<y  this  inTMtigatioii  is  the  fact  that  it  ha«i 


taken  your  committee  two  years  to  ascer- 
tain and  tabulate  the  simple  facts  regard- 
ing methods  of  procedure,  in  a  very  limited 
number  of  institutions,  in  the  performance 
of  only  two  of  the  many  operations  that  go 
to  make  up  their  current  work.  From  this 
it  may  be  imagined  how  long  and  difficult 
a  task  it  would  be  to  carry  out  a  really 
comprehensive  survey  of  all  the  work  of  all 
kinds  of  libraries  as  currently  performed. 
And  yet  such  a  survey  would  appear  to  be 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  a  study  of  the 
subject  whose  aims  should  be  definite  sug- 
gestions toward  the  improvement  of  this 
work  in  the  direction  of  greater  efficiency. 
It  would  seem,  at  present,  a  task  beyond 
this  committee's  powers,  although  we  may 
be  prepared  to  take  general  advisory 
charge  of  such  a  work  if  others  can  be  in- 
duced to  undertake  the  details.  Possibly 
some  of  the  library  schools  may  regard 
this  as  profitable  employment  for  their  stu- 
dents. 

In  the  next  place  we  are  struck  with  the 
complete  negative  that  our  results  place 
upon  the  general  impression  that  the  vari- 
ous details  of  modern  library  work  are  be- 
coming— possibly  even  have  already  be- 
come— ^thoroughly  standardized.  No  one 
thinks,  of  course,  that  everyone  does  every- 
thing alike;  but  we  are  apt  to  believe  that 
there  are  now  a  few  generally  approved 
ways  of  doing  each  thing,  and  that  each  li- 
brary selects  from  these  the  one  that  suits 
its  own  conditions  and  limitations.  On  the 
contrary,  we  seem  to  be  in  an  era  of  free 
experiment.  Nothing  in  the  two  sets  of  op- 
erations that  we  have  studied — not  even 
the  existence  and  value  of  the  operations 
themselves — would  appear  to  be  regarded 
as  sacred.  Everyone  has  his  own  methods 
and  is  apparently  satisfied,  either  with 
them,  or  with  his  own  ways  of  departing 
from  them  and  groping  after  something 
better. 

We  cannot  regard  this  as  altogether  de- 
sirable. Doubtless  no  one  most  efficient 
way  of  doing  any  of  these  things  can  be 
settled  upon,  so  long  as  conditions  differ, 
but  we  cannot  believe  that  differences  so 
fundamental  and  complexities  so  varied  as 
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those  revealed  in  thii  report  are  due  mere- 
ly to  differing  conditions,  and  that  each  is 
the  best  in  the  place  where  it  is  practised. 
We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  many 
of  our  libraries  are  doing  these  particular 
things,  and  by  inference  others  also,  in 
wasteful,  inefficient  ways. 

Having  made  a  survey  of  the  facts,  the 
next  step  would  be  to  inquire  concerning 
all  variation^  from  a  method  selected  as 
the  simplest  in  each  case — possibly  acces- 
sioning as  practised  at  Pratt  Institute  BYee 
Library  or  the  Public  Library  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  charging  system 
at  Pittsburgh  or  at  East  Orange,  New  Jer- 
sey. The  cost  of  these  variations  in  time 
and  money  aud  the  skill  necessary  in  car- 
rying them  out,  should  be  ascertained  and 
the  practical  value  of  each,  if  it  has  any, 
should  be  found.  It  may  then  be  possible 
to  select,  for  a  library  of  a  given  type,  a 
standard  method  of  procedure,  which  will 
be,  all  things  considered,  the  most  efficient 
for  it. 

In  regard  to  cost,  the  report  of  the  sec- 
tional committee  on  the  cost  of  cataloging, 
to  be  made  at  this  conference,  will  doubt- 
less throw  some  interesting  light  on  the 
problem. 

Questionnaires 

The  use  of  the  questionnaire  by  this 
committee  may  require  some  justification 
in  the  light  of  the  growing  feeling  among 
librarians  that  the  multiplicity  of  such  de- 
mands upon  their  time  is  becoming  a  nui- 
sance; and  possibly  some  general  recom- 
mendations on  the  use  of  library  question- 
naires may  be  in  order. 

We  feel  that  the  value  of  the  question- 
naire, and  the  way  in  which  it  should  be 
received,  regarded  and  disposed  of,  depend 
primarily  on  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended  and  also  largely  on  the  skill  and 
tact  of  the  questioner.  We  distinguish 
three  main  classes  of  library  question- 
naires: (1)  Those  intended  to  gather  data 
for  the  information  of  librarians  in  gen- 
eral; (2)  those  intended  for  the  use  of  sin- 
gle libraries;  (3)  those  intended  for  the 
information  of  individuals.    Those  of  the 


first  class,  it  Mems  to  us,  it  la  the  duty  of 
all  librarians  to  answer,  as  far  as  possible. 
They  include  questions  sent  out  by  A.  L.  A. 
or  state  association  committees  and  those 
put  by  Individual  libraries  or  librarians 
with  a  promise  to  publish  the  results  or 
to  put  them  into  shape  that  will  make 
them  available  to  the  public,  provided,  of 
course,  the  information  sought  appears 
likely  to  be  of  value  when  tabulated. 

Questionnaires  of  the  second  class  will 
generally  be  answered,  not  so  much  as  a 
matter  of  public  duty  as  of  personal  cour- 
tesy. They  include  requests  from  one  li- 
brarian to  another  about  details  of  admin- 
istration for  guidance  in  making  improve- 
ments or  alterations  in  method.  A  libra- 
rian feels  usually  that  it  is  good  policy,  if 
nothing  more,  to  comply  with  such  re- 
quests so  far  as  his  rules  permit,  for  he 
may  at  any  time  desire  to  make  a  similar 
request  on  his  own  part  It  is  suggested, 
however,  that  whenever  possible  such  data 
as  these  should  be  asked  In  a  way,  and 
from  a  sufficient  number  of  libraries,  to 
warrant  throwing  the  results  into  a  form 
that  will  make  them  generally  available. 

The  third  category  includes  most  of  the 
questionnaires  that  excite  the  ire  of  libra- 
rians and  cause  a  feeling  that  questions  of 
all  kinds  are  nuisances  demanding  abate- 
ment. They  come  from  students  writing 
theses,  from  assistants  preparing  papers 
for  local  clubs,  from  individuals  obsessed 
with  curiosity,  from  reporters,  from  per- 
sons of  various  degrees  of  Irresponsibility. 
There  is  no  reason  why  any  attention  at 
all  should  be  paid  to  these  and  we  recom- 
mend librarians  to  return  to  them  merely 
a  stereotyped  form  of  polite  acknowledge- 
ment and  refusal. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Headquarters  of  the 
Association  may  become  more  and  more 
the  clearing  house  for  systematized  infer 
mation  of  this  kind,  saving  thereby  much 
wasteful  duplication  of  material  and  effort. 
'  We  recommend  that  the  originators  of  le- 
gitimate questionnaires  send  to  Headquar 
ters  befpre  making  up  their  list  of  ques- 
tions, to  see  how  many  can  be  answered 
in  this  way. 
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Much  of  the  feelinc  against  qaestion- 
naires  is  due  to  lack  of  good  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  framers.  It  is  obviously 
unfair  to  ask  another  librarian  to  answer 
questions  that  could  be  answered  from  the 
resources  of  the  questioning  library,  even 
if  the  latter  would  require  a  little  more 
time  and  trouble.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  items  in  questionnaires  of  all  three 
grades  specified  above  are  of  this  charac- 
ter. If  it  is  desired  that  all  the  answers 
shall  appear  in  the  same  form  on  one 
sheet,  answers  obtainable  in  the  question- 
ing library  may  be  written  in  before  send- 
ing out  the  list,  and  the  attention  of  the 
correspondent  may  be  called  to  this  fact. 
In  any  case  a  statement  should  accom- 
pany the  questionnaire  that  the  informa- 
tion asked  cannot  be  obtained  by  any 
other  means  at  the  asker's  disposal. 

In  some  cases  questions  are  asked  that 
require  the  collection  of  unusual  data  re- 
garding the  current  work  of  the  library. 
The  answers  to  such  questions  can  evi- 
dently not  be  given,  even  if  the  library  is 
willing  and  anxious  to  undertake  at  once 
the  additional  work  of  collection,  until  the 
expiration  of  the  period  for  which  the  fig- 
ures are  asked — generally  one  year.  The 
iisual  method  seems  to  be  to  send  out 
such  questions  to  a  large  number  of  li- 
braries in  the  hope  that  a  few  will  be  able 
to  answer  them  at  once.  A  better  way 
would  be  to  send  out  to  a  large  number  of 
libraries  a  statement  of  the  desired  data, 
asking  those  willing  to  undertake  their  col- 
lection to  notify  the  asker.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  tlie  period  of  collection  the 
sender  of  the  questions  would  then  have 
accurate  data  and  he  would  not  expect 
them  before  the  end  of  this  period — 
whether  one  year  or  less. 

It  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary  to  re- 
mind those  who  receive  and  answer  ques- 
tionnaires that  returned  blanks  should 
bear  the  name  of  the  library  to  which  they 
refer,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  this  is 
so  often  omitted.  In  one  recent  case  the 
name  was  given  simply  as  "Carnegie  li- 
brary," with  no  address. 

Briefly  set  forth,  the  recommendations 


of  this  committee,  regarding  the  use  of  li- 
brary questionnaires,  are,  then,  as  follows: 

(1)  That  questionnaires  should  always 
be  for  the  information  of  librarians  in  gen- 
eral, or  for  improving  the  service  of  one 
library  in  particular,  preferably  the  for- 
mer. 

(2)  That  no  questions  should  be  included 
that  can  be  answered  in  the  questioning 
library  or  at  A.  L.  A.  Headquarters. 

(3)  That  questions  requiring  the  collec- 
tion of  current  data  over  a  specified  period 
of  time  be  asked  proportionately  in  ad- 
vance of  the  report  desired,  in  cases  where 
the  data  are  not  such  as  are  usually  re- 
corded. 

(4)  That  those  who  answer  question- 
naires be  careful  to  include  the  name  and 
address  of  their  library. 

Labor  Saving  Devices 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  library  history 
that  librarianship  has  contributed  the  card 
catalog  idea  to  commercial  life.  The  library 
in  turn  Is  indebted  to  commercial  life  for 
many  labor-saving  devices.  Very  likely  a 
few  of  the  largest  libraries  utilize  all  avail- 
able labor-saving  devices  to  the  utmost. 
Your  committee  is,  however,  of  the  opinion 
that  the  medium  size  and  smaller  libraries 
might  reduce  the  cost  of  administration 
through  the  more  general  use  of  mechan- 
ical appliances.  We  recommend  that  at  a 
coming  meeting  of  the  Association  there 
be  held  an  exhibition  of  all  available  com- 
peting labor-saving  devices  adapted  to  li- 
brary use.  The  assembled  demonstration 
of  such  devices  should  prove  most  instruc- 
tive to  the  members  of  the  association 
d  would  itself  be  a  time-saving  device. 
Such  an  exhibition  could  probably  not  be 
advantageously  assembled  except  in  a 
large  city.  Your  committee  therefore  rec- 
ommends that  either  it  or  a  special  com- 
mittee be  authorized  to  arrange  for  such 
in  exhibition  and  demonstration. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

ARTHUR  E.  BOSTWICK,  Chairman. 

GEORGE  F.  BOWERMAN, 

JOHN  S.  CLEAVINGER, 

Committee  on  Administration. 
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COMMITTEE    ON    LIBRARY    TRAINING 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  com- 
mittee began  the  consideration  of  an  out- 
line, prepared  by  the  chairman,  of  possible 
points  considered  in  the  proposed  examina- 
tion of  library  schools.  Tnis  outline  was 
submitted  to  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee individually  and  valuable  suggestions 
obtained  and  was  afterwards  discussed  by 
such  members  of  the  committee  as  were 
present  at  the  January  meetings  in  Chi- 
cago. 

This  outline  which  is  appended  to  the 
present  report  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
necessarily  final,  for  the  committee  invites 
criticisms  and  suggestions  from  other 
members  of  the  profession.  What  the  com- 
mittee desires  if  library  schools  are  to  be 
examined,  is  that  the  schools  should  be  ex- 
amined from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
needs  of  the  profession,  not  simply  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  interests  of  the 
library  schools.  The  real  vital  questions  ly- 
ing at  the  foundation  of  the  examination 
of  library  schools  are  these:  Does  this 
method  of  obtaining  recruits  for  the  pro- 
fession give  the  best  results  which  can  be 
secured  by  such  a  method?  Do  the  library 
school  trained  workers  prove  in  actual  ex- 
perience that  their  training  has  been  of  the 
right  sort?  These  questions  cannot  be  an- 
swered from  an  examination  of  the  records 
of  any  one  or  even  any  half  dozen  library 
school  graduates,  but  only  from  the  exam- 
ination of  many  such  records. 

As  was  before  said,  criticisms  on  the  out- 
line are  invited  from  members  of  the  pro- 
fession and  from  any  of  the  library  schools, 
as  the  desire  of  the  committee  is  to  make 
an  absolutely  thorough,  and  impartial 
study  of  the  whole  library  school  problem. 

At  the  January  meeting  in  Chicago  the 
members  of  the  committee  were  rejoiced 
to  learn  that  the  executive  board  had  re- 
appropriated  the  appropriation  for  1912 
with  a  like  amount  for  the  work  of  1913. 

With  these  financial  limitations  in  mind 
the  committee  considered  the  question  of 
an  examiner,  and  one  having  been  agreed 
upon,  made  the  proposition  with  great  con- 


fidence, only  after  considerable  delay  to 
have  it  declined.  Further  search  through 
the  field  discovered  another  person  who 
seemed  equally  suitable  and  she  was  ap- 
proached only  to  decline. 

The  real  difficulty  evidently  lies  in  the 
fact  that  we  are  asking  the  examiner  to 
undertake  a  large  piece  of  professional 
work  and  practically  ofPering  only  ex- 
penses and  the  cost  of  a  substitute  for 
the  regular  work  during  such  times  as  i 
is  necessary  to  leave  it.  Naturally  enough, 
it  is  not  easy  to  find  anyone  willing  to  take 
this  additional  burden. 

The  committee  now  have  in  considera- 
tion other  names  and  hope,  if  re-appointed, 
to  be  able  to  announce  an  examiner  before 
the  beginning  of  the  next  library  school 
year  to  such  schools  as  indicate  their  read- 
iness to  receive  an  examination. 
For  the  Committee. 
AZARIAH  S.  ROOT.  Chairman. 

Appendix 

Scheme  of  Efficiency  Tests  for  a  Library 

School 

(Note. — In  its  general  outline  thiB 
scheme  is  indebted  to  the  admirable  Test 
of  College  Efficiency  prepared  by  Dean 
Charles  N.  Cole  of  Oberlin  College.) 

I.    THE  PROCESS  OF  EDUCATION 

A.  Government  and  control  of  the  school: 

1.  Trustees: 

(a)  How  chosen.    Fitness  to  di- 

rect library  training; 

(b)  Tenure  of  office; 

(c)  Meetings,  how  often; 

(d)  Ad    interim    power    vested 

where; 

(e)  Determination  of  policy: 

does  it  lie  with  trustees, 
president,  director  or  fac- 
ulty. 

B.  Equipment  of  the  school: 

1.  Connection  with  other  educational 

work: 

(a)  With  college  or  university; 

(b)  With  other  institutions; 

2.  Connection  with  a  library: 

(a)  Of  what  type; 
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(b)  Wliat   constituency   and   to 

.  what  extent  used; 

(c)  How  far  equipped  with  mod 

ern  library  methods; 

(d)  Actual  practice  work  in  li- 

brary by  students; 

3.  Bibliographical  apparatus: 

(a)  General  reference  books; 

(b)  Trade  Bibliographies; 

(c)  Special  Bibliographies; 

(d)  Library  economy; 

(e)  Samples   of   library   blanks 

and  supplies; 

4.  Housing: 

(a)  Recitation  rooms; 

(b)  Study  or  work  rooms; 

(c)  Rest  and  social  rooms; 

(d)  Library  facilities. 
Administration  of  the  school: 

1.  Officers: 

(a)  How  many; 

(b)  How  obtained; 

(c)  Qualifications; 

(d)  Tenure  of  office; 

(e)  Estimate  of  work; 

(f)  Compensation; 

(g)  Vacation; 
2.    Faculty : 

(a)  Do    new    teachers    have    a 

voice  in  determination  of 
educational  questions; 

(b)  Faculty    meetings,    how 

often; 

(c)  C  o  m  m  i  1 1  e  es,  how  many; 

what  duties. 
.  Instruction  in  the  school: 

1.  Faculty: 

(a)  How  obtained; 

(b)  Qualifications; 

(c)  Tenure  of  office; 

(d)  Estimate  and  adjustment  of 

work; 

(e)  Requirements  of  teachers; 

(f)  Number  of  hours  of  instruc- 

tion given  by  each  teacher 
in  a  school  year; 

(g)  Compensation; 
(h)  Vacation; 

(i)  What  supervision   of  teach- 
ers' work; 

2.  Students: 


(a)  How  admitted,  examination, 

certificates,  etc.; 

(b)  How  far  does  actual  prac- 

tice differ  from  catalog 
statements; 

(c)  Requirements     for     admis- 

sion; 

(d)  Requirements  for  admission 

of  students  to  advanced 
standing  (in  two  year 
courses) ; 

3.  Supervision  of  student  work: 

(a)  Regulation    of    amount    of 

work; 

(b)  Guidance      in      choice      of 

studies; 

(c)  Requirements    for    passing 

grade; 

(d)  What  is  done  about  condi- 

tions and  failures; 

(e)  What    methods   for   enforc- 

ing the  regularity  of 
work; 

(f)  What  provision  for  the  indi- 

vidual help  of  weak  stu- 
dents; 

(g)  Graduation; 

(h)  Records,  how  kept,  etc.; 

4.  Curriculum: 

(a)  Arrangement  and  order  of 

studies; 

(b)  Length  of  time  devoted  to 

each  subject; 

(c)  System  of  required  studies; 

(d)  System  of  electives; 

(e)  What    training    for    special 

fields  of  library  work,  e. 
g.,  children's  librarians, 
legislative  reference  libra- 
rians, etc. 

5.  Class  Room  Work: 

(a)  Size  of  classes; 

(b)  What  part  of  the  coarse  Ir 

class  room  work; 

(c)  Method  of  conducting  class 

room  work; 

6.  Practice  Work: 

(a)  What  part  of  course  is  prac- 

tice work; 

(b)  How    revised    and     super- 

yised; 
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(c)  What  is  the  purpose  in  prac- 

tice work; 

(d)  Is  this  purpose  realized; 
7.  Informal  Instruction: 

(a)  Lectures,  etc.; 

(b)  Opportunities  to  see  work  of 

libraries; 

(c)  Actual  experience  in  libra- 

ries other  than  that  con- 
nected with  the  school. 
E.  Student  Life  and  Work: 

1.  Number  of  students: 

2.  Work  of  students: 

(a)  What  seem  to  be  the  schol- 

astic   ideals    of    the    stu- 
dents; 

(b)  To  what  extent  do  the  stu- 

dents seem  to  have  pro- 
fessional enthusiasm; 

(c)  What  studies  do  they  elect 

when  there  is  an  option; 

(d)  Outside    activities    of    stu- 

dents; 

(e)  Social  life  and  cultural  de- 

velopment of  students; 

(f)  Environment  particularly 

with  reference  to  breadth 
of  culture; 

(g)  Room  and  board;    are  stu- 

dents housed  under  sani- 
tary and  elevating  condi- 
tions; 
,  (h)  Health; 

(i)  Social  conditions  and  stand- 
ing of  students; 

(J)  Previous  educational  advan- 
tages; 

(k)  Literary,  musical  and  artis- 
tic opportunities  during  li- 
brary school  course; 

(1)  Opportunities  to  form  per- 
sonal relationships  with 
members  of  the  faculty. 

II.     THE  TESTING  OP  SCHOOL  WORK 
IN  PRACTICAL  ACTIVITY 

1.  What   has   been    the   professional 

success  of  the  graduates: 

(a)  To  what  extent  have  they 

taken  prominent  places  in 

the  library  world; 


(b)  Omitting  as  far  as  possible 

personal  qu%}itie8,  is  there 
any  general  characteristic 
stamping  the  students  of 
the  school; 

(c)  Do    the    interests    of    the 

graduates  seem  to  be 
broadly  professional,  or 
narrowly  confined  to  a 
particular  type  of  work 
which  they  have  entered; 
2.  What  has  been  the  general  intel- 
lectual standing  of  the 
graduates: 

(a)  Have     they     shown     them- 

selves equal  to  cope  with 
their  opportunities; 

(b)  Have  they   shown  a  range 

of  interest  which  has  ena- 
bled them  to  connect  their 
work  with  that  of  philan- 
thropic, charitable,  socio- 
logical; 

(c)  Have  they  taken  influential 

places  in  the  towns  in 
which  they  work. 

COMMITTEE  ON  WORK  WITH  THE 

BLIND 

The  libraries  which  circulate  embossed 
books  have  continued  their  services 
throughout  the  year  with  ever  increasing 
results,  the  largest  circulation  having  been 
attained  by  the  New  York  public  library, 
which  circulated  21,988  books  and  pamph- 
lets. The  Free  library  of  Philadelphia  sent 
out  17,706  volumes;  the  Carnegie  library 
of  Pittsburgh,  3,218;  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, 6,000;  Wilmington,  Delaware,  567. 

Library  of  Congress.  The  most  impor- 
tant event  in  the  history  of  the  Reading 
Room  for  the  Blind  during  the  year  was 
the  appointment  of  Mrs.  Gertrude  T.  Rider 
as  Assistant  in  charge. 

Perkins  Institution.  The  school  is  now  in 
its  new  home  where  the  library  is  housed  in 
commodious  quarters,  and  is  in  charge  of 
a  trained  librarian  from  Albany,  Miss 
Laura  M.  Sawyer,  and  a  trained  assistant 
from  Simmons,  Miss  Louise  P.  Hunt,  who 
devote  their  time  to  the  care  of  the  valu- 
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able  special  collection  in  ink  print  about 
tiie  blind  as  well  as  to  the  circulation  of 
embossed  books. 

New  York  State  Library.  Eight  new 
titles  in  New  York  point  were  embossed 
for  the  New  York  state  library  in  1912 
and  an  additional  list  of  well  chosen  titles 
is  now  in  press  for  1913. 

Saginaw,  W.  S.,  Miciiigan.  The  Free  lend- 
ing library  for  the  blind  has  asked  the 
legislature  for  $2,000  to  replenish  the  col- 
lection with  new  books.  Of  202  borrowers 
the  librarian  reports  that  117  persons  have 
drawn  no  reading  matter  during  the  lat- 
lei  half  of  the  year. 

California  State  Library.  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Greene,  of  the  committee,  sends  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  work  of  the  State  li- 
brary and  the  San  Francisco  reading 
room: 

The  California  state  library  for  the  blind 
T^ishes  to  report  progress  during  the  last 
year.  Although  we  have  had  very  little 
money  to  buy  books,  accessions  have  in- 
creased from  2,309,  April  1,  1912,  to  2,659 
April  1,  1913,  mainly  through  gifts  and  the 
regular  receipt  of  magazines.  Borrowers 
have  increased  from  475  to  550.  The  most 
satisfactory  advance,  however,  has  been 
in  the  increased  use  the  blind  borrowers 
are  making  of  the  library  in  borrowing  all 
kinds  of  writing  appliances  and  games  to 
try  before  buying  and  in  asking  informa- 
tion on  all  subjects  of  interest  to  them. 
Such  questions  as  what  occupations  are 
followed  by  the  blind,  and  where  different 
articles  for  their  use  can  be  purchased,  are 
constantly  being  asked.  With  an  increase 
in  the  State  library  fund,  which  the  pres- 
ent legislature  will  probably  grant,  it  is 
hoped  to  buy  all  the  new  publications  as 
fast  as  possible,  as  well  as  to  complete  our 
collection  of  appliances  for  the  blind. 

The  San  Francisco  reading  room  and 
liorary  for  the  blind  has  about  400  vol- 
umes. It  conducts  an  emporium  for  the 
sale  of  articles  made  by  the  blind  and 
teaches  Braille  reading  and  writing.  Braille 
stenography,  weaving,  basketry  and  broom 
making. 


Pennsylvania.  All  borrowers  residing  in 
the  western  part  of  the  state  are  now  sup- 
plied with  books  from  the  Carnegie  libra- 
ry of  Pittsburgh;  those  residing  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state  have  the  use  of 
books  deposited  with  the  Free  library  of 
Philadelphia  by  the  Pennsylvania  home 
teaching  society. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Miss  Smith,  of  the 
committee,  sends  the  following  report: 
"There  seems  to  be  nothing  new  here  in 
the  library  work  for  the  blind.  The  Clov- 
ernook  Home,  which  is  to  be  opened  May 
30,  has  absorbed  the  attention  largely  of 
Miss  Trader  and  her  sister  and  this  spring 
the  flood  interfered  somewhat  with  the 
meetings  at  the  library." 

I^^innesota.  Miss  Carey,  of  the  commit- 
tee, writes  as  follows  of  the  work  in  Min- 
nesota: "As  far  as  I  know  the  entire  work 
of  providing  books  for  the  blind  in  this 
state  is  done  through  the  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Faribault.  The  library  there  is 
in  excellent  condition,  being  on  a  wholly 
modern  basis  as  to  classification  and  de- 
tails of  management.  It  is  open  through- 
out the  year  and  circulates  to  outside 
readers  on  an  average  25  books  a  month. 
There  are  80  regular  readers  outside  the 
institution  and  about  90  in  residence  this 
year.  As  the  school  is  small  this  is  a  large 
number.  The  librarian  in  charge  is  one  of 
the  teachers  and  for  years  in  this  school 
it  has  been  considered  something  of  an 
honor  to  hold  this  position,  although  it  is 
by  no  means  a  sinecure.     .     .  The  li- 

brary work  is  always  stimulated  by  the  an- 
nual summer  school  for  adult  blind  which 
brings  in  new  readers  each  year.  At  the 
close  of  the  session  the  pupils,  many  of 
them,  become  patrons  of  the  library  'for 
good,' " 

New  Publications.  Since  the  first  em- 
bossed book  was  issued  in  Philadelphia  in 
1833,  the  publishing  of  literature  in  raised 
print  has  been  increased  until  there  are 
now  16  presses  in  active  use  in  this  coun- 
try. The  record  of  new  publications  for 
1912  is  as  follows: 

American  Braille,  56  titles  in  English;  2 
titles  in  German. 
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New  York  point,  14  titles,  of  which  8 
were  embossed  by  the  New  York  state  li- 
brary. 

In  European  Braille  new  titles  have  been 
issued  in  England  and  Scotland;  in  Moon 
type  11  titles  have  been  added  and  10 
other  titles  are  in  press. 

The  Catholic  Reviewi  monthly,  published 
by  the  Xavier  free  publication  society  for 
the  blind,  824  Oakdale  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111.,  in  American  Braille. 

The  Illuminator,  a  quarterly  Braille  mag- 
azine, published  by  the  Holmes-Schenley 
literary  society  of  the  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Church 
Work  Among  the  Blind.  Volumes  3  and  4 
of  the  music  of  the  Hutchins'  Hymnal  have 
been  finished  and  copies  distributed  to  a 
number  of  the  leading  circulating  libraries 
where  the  volumes  will  be  available  to 
those  who  may  not  wish  to  purchase  them. 
Bible  Training  School,  South  Lancaster, 
Mass.  "Some  friends  of  the  blind,  in  look- 
ing over  the  catalogs  of  books  in  dlfTerent 
libraries  for  the  blind,  were  impressed 
with  the  small  amount  of  Christian  litera- 
ture that  had  been  placed  in  the  embossed 
type,  especially  in  New  York  point  and 
American  Braille,  so  the  plan  was  con- 
ceived of  creating  a  fund  and  printing  one 
book  after  another  as  the  funds  would  ac- 
cumulate, placing  them  in  the  circulating 
libraries  throughout  the  United  States." 
To  obtain  the  volumes  in  New  York  point 
and  American  Braille,  free  of  charge,  ad- 
dress Mrs.  S.  N.  Haskell,  South  Lancaster, 
Mass. 

Gould'  Free  Library  for  the  Blind,  556 
Bast  6th  Street,  South  Boston,  Mass.  "The 
library  is  working  under  the  auspices  of 
the  International  Bible  Students'  Associa- 
tion headquarters,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  which 
supplies  financial  aid  in  the  main,  while 
donations  have  been  accepted  from  out- 
siders. Our  books  are  all  Bible  studies, 
very  helpful  and  appreciated  by  the  blind. 
We  circulated  3,474  books  and  pamphlets 
last  year  in  the  three  point  systems  and  a 
few  books  in  Line  type  and  Moon  type." 


Free  Theosophlcal  Circulating  Library 
for  the  Blind,  32  Waverly  Street,  Bverett, 
Mass.,  has  issued  three  titles  in  American 
Braille;  also  a  monthly  paper  of  7  or  S 
pages. 

New  postal  law.  Under  an  act  of  Con- 
gress of  August  24,  1912,  "magazines,  peri- 
odicals and  other  regularly  issued  publi- 
cations in  raised  letters  for  the  blind, 
which  contain  no  advertisements  and  for 
which  no  subscription  fee  is  charged,  shall 
be  transmitted  in  the  U.  S.  mails  free  of 
postage  and  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Postmaster  General  may  prescribe." 

The  Twelfth  Convention  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  will  be  held  in  Jacksonville,  Illi- 
nois, June  24-27,  1913,  and  among  those 
who  will  attend  the  conference  are  sev- 
eral representatives  from  public  libraries 
interested  in  the  circulation  of  embossed 
literature.  Miss  L.  A.  Goldthwaite,  of  the 
New  York  public  library,  has  been  asked 
to  conduct  a  round  table.  In  the  general 
discussion  of  the  subject  of  catalogs  for 
the  blind  it  is  hoped  to  obtain  the  best 
opinion  of  those  in  attendance  upon  the 
most  convenient  form  for  such  catalogs  or 
finding  lists  for  use  by  those  who  read  by 
touch.  The  Library  of  Congress,  the  New 
York  public  library,  the  Brooklyn  public 
library,  the  New  York  state  library,  the 
Free  library  of  Philadelphia,  as  well  as 
institutions  for  the  blind,  will  be  repre- 
sented by  the  assistants  in  charge  of  the 
circulation  of  embossed  books. 

At  this  conference  there  will  be  given 
the  report  of  the  "Uniform  Type  Commit- 
tee" appointed  at  the  Overbrook  confer- 
ence in  1911.  The  two  agents  of  that  com- 
mittee, who  made  an  extended  tour  of  this 
country  from  May,  1912,  until  February, 
1913,  visited  many  schools  and  other  in- 
stitutions for  the  blind  and  tested  over  900 
readers  in  one  or  more  of  the  three  sys- 
tems— New  York  point,  American  Braille 
and  British  Braille.  Scientific  tests  to  de- 
termine the  best  size  of  type,  spacing,  etc., 
have  been  made  to  establish  a  standard 
or  uniform  system  of  writing  and  printing. 
The  recommendations  of  the  committee 
have  been  reserved  until  the  meeting  of 
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the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  at  Jacksonville;  they  are  await- 
ed with  Interest  by  all. 

EMMA  R.  N.  DELFINO, 

Chairman. 

The  PRESIDENT:  As  you  will  see  from 
your  printed  programs  we  are  privileged 
this  morning  to  receive  an  accredited  dele- 
gate from  the  Library  Association  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  it  Is  our  especial 
pleasure  to  greet  as  this  accredited  dele- 
gate an  old  friend  of  American  librarians. 
He  was  with  us  at  the  Conference  of  1904, 
and  we  have  since  that  time  watched  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  the  strong,  splendid 
work  which  is  manifest  in  the  library  over 
which  he  presides.  I  have  the  honor  of 
introducing  to  you  this  morning  the  Hon- 
orary Secretary  of  the  Library  Association 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  accredited 
delegate  from  that  organization,  Mr.  L. 
STANLEY  JAST.  chief  librarian  of  the 
Croydon  Public  Libraries. 

Mr.  BOWKER:  And,  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  we  receive  our  welcome  guest 
from  the  L.  A.  U.  K.  by  a  rising  vote  of 
welcome. 

Mr.  Jast  spoke  as  follows: 

PRESENT      CONDITIONS      AND      TEN- 
DENCIES   OF    LIBRARY    WORK    IN 
GREAT   BRITAIN 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  I 
should  like  first  of  all  to  express  the 
peculiar  personal  pleasure  I  feel  at  be- 
ing privileged  for  the  second  time  to 
attend  a  conference  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association.  As  you  have  said,  sir.  it 
was  my  pleasure  in  1904  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing of  your  body,  then  as  now  the  accred- 
ited delegate  of  my  Association,  but  that 
meeting  of  1904  was,  as  you  know,  an  inter- 
national meeting,  and  an  international 
meeting  ansrwhere  is  apt  to  take  on  general 
rather  than  special  characteristics,  and  I 
have  long  wished  to  be  present  at  an  or- 
dinary meeting  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  so  that  I  might  see  for  myself 
how  you  conduct  your  work  and  hear  you 
discussing  your  own  problems  In  your  own 


way.  8o  that  I  trust,  Mr.  President  and 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  you  will  kindly 
forget  that 

"A  chiel's  amang  ye  takln'  notes." 

I  am  authorized  by  the  Council  of  the  Li- 
brary Association  to  extend  to  you,  sir,  and 
the  members  present  their  very  heartiest 
greetings  and  to  express  on  their  behalf 
their  high  appreciation  not  only  of  the  spe- 
cial invitation  which  you  sent  to  them  to 
send  a  delegate  but  for  the  extremely  gen- 
erous offer  of  hospitality  which  was  at- 
tached thereto.  My  Council  felt  that  to 
such  an  invitation  only  one  response  Is 
possible  and  that  was  to  accept. 

We  were  in  hope  that  Mr.  Henry  R.  Ted- 
der, who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
the  Library  Association  and  its  honorary 
treasurer  and  an  ex-president, — and  other- 
wise the  secretary  of  the  Athenaeum  Club, 
— would  have  come  as  our  delegate,  be- 
cause Mr.  Tedder's  importance  is  intrinsic 
and  not  like  mine  purely  adventitious  and 
depending  wholly  upon  the  office  which  I  at 
the  moment  have  the  privilege  to  hold;  but 
it  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Tedder  to  come 
on  this  occasion  and,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
I  am  the  best  that  we  can  do  for  you  at 
this  time. 

But  I  am  happy  to  say  that  It  is  the  gen- 
eral feeling  of  the  Council  that  in  future 
we  should  not  let  many  meetings  of  the 
A.  Ij.  a. — at  all  events  In  the  eastern 
states — go  by  without  sending  one  or  more 
members  of  our  Association  to  be  present 
at  them.  I  do  not  think  that  there  Is  any- 
thing from  which  our  Association  Is  likely 
to  get  a  more  valuable  return  than  by  the 
visits  of  some  of  its  more  prominent  mem- 
bers to  America  in  order  that  they  may 
see  for  themselves  and  not  merely  read 
about  what  you  are  doing,  and  how  you  are 
doing  it  and  get  some  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  under  which  you  are  working, 
of  your  achievements  and  of  your  difficul- 
ties, and  so  bring  to  library  work  in  Great 
Britain  that  added  power  which  must  inev- 
itably come  from  a  wider  knowledge.  3o 
that  I  trust  that  the  imperfections  of  the 
present  delegate  will  be  overlooked,  in  the 
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hope  not  only  of  more  but  of  better  to 
come. 

I  am  also  requested  by  my  Council  to  ex- 
tend a  very  hearty  invitation  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Library  Association 
to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Li- 
brary Association  to  be  held  in  1914.  That 
meeting  will  almost  certainly  be  held  at 
Oxford,  by  invitation  of  the  University  and 
of  the  city.  I  need  not  of  course  point  out 
the  extreme  suitability  of  the  city  of  Ox- 
ford for  a  meeting  of  librarians,  nor  the 
attractions  which  Oxford  must  possess  for 
everyone  who  likes  an  atmosphere  of  an- 
cient learning  and  who  revels  in  the  archi- 
tectural glories  of  a  bygone  day.  So  we 
hope  that  as  many  of  you  as  possible  will 
come  over  there  for  that  meeting  in  order 
that  we  may  make  of  it  a  sort  of  Americo- 
Anglican  conference.  Observe  the  order, 
please,  in  which  I  mention  those  words.  I 
draw  special  attention  to  that  because  I 
believe  I  have  somewhat  of  a  reputation 
for  an  absence  of  tact  on  these  occasions — 
at  any  rate  among  our  own  members. 

When  I  informed  Mr.  Utley  that  I  was 
coming  he  was  good  enough  to  write  me  a 
letter,  which  I  received  just  before  I  sailed, 
and  he  asked — not  knowing  me  very  well 
of  course,  or  he  might  not  have  been  so 
liberal  in  his  invitation — that  I  should  talk 
to  you  on  any  subject  I  liked.  I  thought 
that  it  would  be  best  perhaps  if  I  should 
say  something  about  the  present  conditions 
of  library  work  in  Great  Britain.  Of  course 
it  is  impossible,  in  an  address  lasting  only 
a  few  minutes,  to  cover  anything  like  the 
whole  field,  and  if  I  did  attempt  it  I  should 
only  bore  you.  But  you  may  be  interested 
in  one  or  two  of  the  outstanding  features 
of  our  recent  work,  because  they  throw 
light  upon  conditions  which  are  in  many 
respects  very  different  from  yours.  First 
of  all,  there  are  two  features  in  what  I  may 
perhaps  call  the  domestic  situation,  which 
to  us  are  of  considerable  significance.  The 
most  important  step  which  the  Library  As- 
sociation as  an  assocation  has  ever  taken 
has  been  the  recent  reorganization  of  its 
membership  along  the  lines  of  the  profes- 


sional qualifications  of  the  members.     In 
our  old  grouping  we  took  no  account  what- 
ever of  whether  a  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion was  a  professional  librarian  or  merely 
a  member  of  a  library  committee  or  just  a 
person   interested   in   library   work.     The 
honorary   fellows  of  the  Association   and 
the  fellows  were  any  persons,  whether  li- 
brarians or  not,  whose  names  would  add 
dignity  and  importance  to  the  Association, 
or  who  had   distinguished  themselves  by 
some  special  service  rendered  to  the  As- 
sociation  or   the   movement   as   a   whole. 
Then  in  addition  Mr.  Tedder  himself  had  a 
small  group  of  what  he  called  very  hon- 
orary fellows  who  were  the  honorary  fel- 
lows who  insisted  on  paying  their  annual 
dues.    That  was  an  entirely  private  group 
of  Mr.  Tedder's.    Now  we  have  changed  all 
that.     Fellows  and  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation   are    now    professional    librarians 
only,   and   non-professional   librarians   are 
known  as  associate  members.     The  priv- 
ileges of  membership  including  the  power 
to  vote  and  to  serve  on  the  Council  are 
shared  equally  by  all  members  of  the  As- 
sociation.   The  fellows  consist  in  the  main 
of   librarians   only,   but   there   is   a   small 
sprinkling    of    deputy    and    sub-librarians. 
The  by-law  referring  to  fellows  who  do  not 
hold  chief  positions  states  that  "they  must 
be  librarians  of  approved  status,"  but  we 
interpret  that  phrase  "approved  status"  in 
the   widest   possible  way.     The   members 
consist   of   assistant   librarians — all   those 
assistant   librarians   who   are    not   In   the 
small  group  of  fellows;  they  must  be  twen- 
ty-five years  of  age  and  have  had  six  years' 
experience.    That  is  so  at  the  moment  But 
after  the  31st  day  of  December,  1914,  only 
librarians  who  possess  the  diploma  of  the 
Association  will  be  entitled  to  fellowship, 
and  in  order  to  receive  the  diploma  you 
must  have  taken  in  addition  to  possessing 
practical    experience    in    an    approved   li- 
brary, the  six  examinations  held  by  the  As- 
sociation,  have    obtained   the    six    certifi- 
cates, have  gone  through  if  necessary  a 
Vive  voce  examination  and  have  submitted 
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a  thesis.  Then  professional  librarians  who 
possess  four  out  of  the  six  certificates  will 
be  entitled  to  membership.  A  good  deal 
of  criticism  has  been  leveled  at  the  scheme 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  librarian  of  some 
pettifogging  little  library,  with  perhaps  a 
total  rate  income  of  a  couple  of  hundred  a 
year  or  even  less,  because  he  is  a  chief  in 
a  small  way,  is  entitled  to  fellowship,  while 
an  assistant  in  a  big  library  system,  who 
may  have  infinitely  more  responsibility,  is 
only  entitled  to  membership.  But  we  had 
to  begin  somewhere  and  we  had  to  draw 
the  line  somewhere  and  we  drew  the  line 
at  the  sub-librarian,  because  when  we  got 
below  the  sub-librarian  we  should  not  know 
where  on  earth  we  were,  because  there  is 
no  accepted  nomenclature  of  library  posi- 
tions in  our  country.  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  is  in  yours.  "Sub-librarian" 
docs  not  always  mean  the  same  thing.  The 
term  "chief  assistant"  is  used  in  a  very 
different  way  in  different  libraries.  More- 
over, the  Privy  Council  would  not  have 
approved  these  by-laws  unless  we  had 
opened  the  door  as  widely  as  possible  to 
the  holders  of  all  existing  chief  positions. 

There  is  one  weak  point  so  far  which  we 
have  discovered  in  our  scheme.  We  have 
no  provision  for  non-professional  members 
corresponding  to  professional  fellowship 
among  the  professional  members,  but  we 
have  a  new  by-law  now  before  the  Privy 
Council  creating  a  group  of  associate 
fellows  and  the  associate  fellowship  will 
be  conferred  upon  chairmen  of  library 
committees  and  upon  non-professional 
members  of  the  Association  who  have 
served  the  Association  in  some  definite  ca- 
pacity as  members  of  the  Council  or  in 
some  other  way. 

That,  I  think,  then  is  the  most  important 
domestic  thing  that  we  have  ever  done  be- 
cause we  have  now  made  the  beginnings 
at  all  events  of  a  definite  organization  of 
the  profession. 

The  other  important  thing  will  not  have 
the  same  interest  for  you,  but  I  mention  it 
because  it  throws  light  upon  our  own  con- 
ditions. We  have  settled,  by  a  new  by-law, 
the    relations    of   branch    associations    to 


the  parent  body.  Until  recently  we  had  a 
by-law  which  merely  provided  that 
branches  in  any  particular  district  may  be 
formed  but  it  did  not  state  what  the  pow- 
ers of  the  branches  were,  and  owing  to 
that  absence  of  definition  we  have  suffered 
for  a  great  many  years  past  from  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  trouble.  One  or  two  of 
the  branches  grew  considerably  in  recent 
years,  in  numbers  and  in  importance;  and 
they  began  to  resent  the  fact,  the  inevit- 
able fact  of  course,  that  for  the  most  part 
the  actual  work  of  running  the  Association 
fell  upon  the  members  of  the  Council  who 
were  resident  in  London  or  near  it.  It  may 
seem  absurd  to  you  to  speak  of  the  dis- 
tance of  London  from  the  great  provincial 
centers  in  Great  Britain,  but  it  is  not  ab- 
surd, because  every  country  measures  dis- 
tance on  its  own  scale,  and  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  Manchester  is  Just  as  far 
from  London  as  Chicago  is  from  New 
York — because  we  think  it  is.  As  Hamlet 
says,  you  will  remember — anticipating 
Mrs.  Eddy  by  several  centuries — 

"There  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad,  but 
thinking  makes  it  so." 

And  as  an  illustration  of  the  result  of  this 
friction  I  may  mention  that  in  London,  at 
the  library  school — ^which  is  hardly  a  li- 
brary school  because  it  has  not  the  organi- 
zation that  your  schools  have,  so  I  ought 
not  to  use  that  term  really,  but  a  depart- 
ment of  library  lectures  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science, 
which  is  a  department  of  the  University  of 
London;  at  these  lectures  all  persons  are 
admissible  whether  they  are  librarians  or 
not,  but  at  similar  lectures  in  the  provinces 
everybody  was  excluded  who  was  not  al- 
ready engaged  in  library  work.  So  that 
you  had  the  absurd  situation  that  while 
the  parent  body  was  running  one  policy  at 
headquarters  you  had  branch  associations 
running  an  entirely  different  policy  in  their 
own  centers.  The  question  of  the  "open 
door."  as  it  was  termed,  was  a  very  hotly 
debated  one  at  one  time  in  our  Association. 
Well,  the  general  effect  of  the  stress  be- 
tween the  branches  and  the  Council  was 
of  course  bad,  each  branch  being  a  more 
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or  less  permanent  storm  center.  While  no 
absolute  harm  was  done  perhaps,  and  while 
the  fireworks  let  off  at  the  annual  meetings 
were  of  a  more  or  less  harmless  character, 
at  the  same  time  we  had  a  general  condi- 
tion of  irritation  which  affected  injuriously 
the  work  of  the  Association  as  a  whole. 
Now  we  have  done  away  with  that,  very 
largely  at  all  events,  at  least,  we  hope,  by 
a  new  by-law,  the  main  points  of  which  are 
these:  First  of  all,  membership  of  a 
branch  association  includes  membership  of 
the  parent  body;  the  parent  body  receiving 
the  subscription  to  the  branch  association 
returns  to  the  branch  association  a  re- 
bate of  so  much  a  head  for  the  expenses  of 
the  branch  and,  most  important  of  all,  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  of  a  branch  must 
be  approved  by  the  headquarters  council 
and  must  in  no  case  conflict  with  the  by- 
laws and  constitution  of  the  parent  body. 

The  Council  meets  monthly,  I  may  say, 
and  one  of  the  quarterly  meetings  is  held 
on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  meeting.  So 
that  means  that  the  expenses  of  the  pro- 
vincial members  are  paid  to  three  of  the 
quarterly  meetings  held  during  the  year; 
and  all  the  important  business — especially 
contentious  business — is  relegated  to  those 
quarterly  meetings. 

Leaving  the  domestic  question  and  com- 
ing to  the  library  situation  as  a  whole  in 
Great  Britain,  1  think  that  the  phrase 
"marking  time"  fairly  describes  it.  Tho 
public  libraries  in  the  United  Kingdom 
have  accomplished,  I  think,  great  things 
with  extremely  limited  means.  But  though 
the  first  library  act  was  passed  in  1850. 
though  the  libraries  have  since  then  justi- 
fied themselves  many  times  over,  though 
the  demands  made  upon  the  libraries  have 
gone  on  increasing  time  after  time,  yet  the 
libraries  are  still  strangled  by  the  statu- 
tory limitation  of  one-penny-ln-the-pound 
on  the  tax  leviable  for  library  purposes 
which  was  imposed  not  by  the  Ewart  Act 
of  1850,  which  limited  the  rate  to  a  half- 
penny, but  by  the  amending  act  of  1855. 
It  is  quite  true  that  about  forty  of  the 
large  towns  of  the  country  have  promoted 
special    parliamentary   bills    giving   them 


power  to  levy  a  rate  of  two-pence  or  even 
more  in  the  pound,  but  In  very  few  cases  is 
two-pence  actually  levied,  and  of  course 
it  is  the  smaller  towns,  which  can  not  face 
the  expense  of  promoting  special  legisla- 
tion, which  really  need  greater  rating  pow- 
ers even  more  than  the  larger  boroughs. 

As  the  incidence  of  a  library  tax  in  Great 
Britain  is  quite  different  from  yours  I  may 
perhaps  give  you  some  general  Idea  of  what 
it  means  by  taking  the  case  of  my  own 
town,  simply  because  I  happen  to  remem- 
ber the  facts  more  clearly.  Croydon  is  a 
town  in  the  outer  London  ring,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  174,257  people.  Its  Income  from 
the  penny  rate  is  a  little  over  £4,000  ster- 
ling. It  circulates  about  555,000  volumes 
per  annum  and  its  fiction  percentage  is 
about  fifty.  Whether  that  is  something  to 
be  apologized  for  or  not  I  am  not  quite 
clear,  after  the  president's  address  of  last 
evening.  Then  one  has  to  remember  that 
the  ratable  value  of  a  place  like  Croydon 
is  a  good  deal  higher  than  the  ratable  value 
of  most  of  the  provincial  towns.  But  those 
figures  will  give  you  a  general  idea  of  the 
yield  of  the  penny-in-the-pound  rate.  A 
rate  of  that  kind  results,  you  will  easily 
see,  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  towns,  in  a 
condition  of  genteel  poverty,  and  in  the 
case  of  many  small  towns  of  absolute  hope- 
less starvation.  And  this  unfortunate  po- 
sition has  been  accentuated  by  the  tremen- 
dous growth  of  branches  in  recent  years. 
Of  the  three  b's  which  constitute  a  library 
— building,  brains  and  books, — ^the  ordinary 
British  rate-payer  thinks  mainly  of  build- 
ings. The  building  usually  does  not  cost 
him  anything,  because  he  gets  it  from  Mr. 
Carnegie,  and  it  is  something  to  look  at 
and  something  "we've  got  for  our  ward, 
don't  you  know,"  books  will  drop  from  the 
sky,  and  "anyhow  you  don't  require  brains 
to  hand  books  over  a  counter."  Hence, 
from  this  you  have  a  town,  which  will  per- 
haps support,  in  passable  efficiency,  one 
central  building  and  two  branches,  endeav- 
oring to  support  one  central  building  per 
haps  and  six  branches,  and  so  on.  Hence 
the  limited  book  funds  which  we  have  in 
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our  libraries  and  hence  on  the  whole  the 
poorly  remunerated  library  staffs. 

And  that  brings  me  to  a  point  which  it 
was  suggested  to  me  by  one  of  your  mem- 
bers I  should  say  something  about*  and 
that  is  the  position  of  women  in  English 
public  libraries.  I  am  not  going  to  ex- 
press any  opinion  on  the  subject  of  women 
in*  libraries.  After  all,  as  George  Bernard 
Shaw  says  somewhere,  opinions  are  real 
only  serious  when  you  act  on  them,  and 
my  capacity  for  courage  has  never  been 
equal  to  the  task  of  acting  upon  many  of 
my  opinions.  But  as  things  are  at  present, 
a  number  of  libraries  employ  women  assist- 
ants. There  are  very  few  places  where 
women  are  chief  librarians;  there  are  a 
few  in  the  quite  small  towns.  There  are 
very  few  libraries  which  have  women  sub- 
librarians or  deputy-librarians.  These  are 
almost  invariably  men.  But  the  number 
of  women  employed  in  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary positions  in  English  public  libraries 
is  considerable  and  is  very  definitely  in- 
creasing. And  whether  that  be  a  good 
thing  or  a  bad  thing,  I  am  quite  clear  about 
this,  that  it  is  increasing  for  the  wrong 
reason.  Women  are  employed  in  English 
public  libraries  not  because  they  are  bet- 
ter, but  because  they  are  cheaper — with 
the  unfortunate  result  that  the  increase  of 
women  in  the  library  staffs  tends  neces- 
sarily to  lower  the  already  low  average  of 
salaries  paid. 

The  Library  Association  have  long  rec- 
ognized of  course  that  the  root  of  all  our 
present  difficulties  lies  in  the  limitation 
on  the  library  income,  and  in  order  to  do 
away  with  that  they  have  been  promoting 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years  or  more  a 
library  bill,  the  main  clause  of  which  per- 
mits a  town  to  levy  a  rate,  not  exceeding 
two-pence-in-the-pound,  that  is  exactly  dou- 
ble the  present  amount.  When  we  origi- 
nally drafted  the  bill  we  did  away  with 
the  limitation  altogether,  but  we  have  now 
put  a  limitation  in  order  to  placate  possible 
opposition.  That  bill  has  been  already 
read  once  before  the  present  parliament — 
but  the  first  reading  of  course  is  a  purely 
formal  matter;    it  is  the  second  reading 


which  is  the  crucial  one;  and  owing  to  the 
exasperating  nature  of  the  orders  of  the 
House  of  Commons  any  one  member  has 
only  to  rise  in  his  seat  and  say,  "I  object," 
to  a  private  member's  bill  for  that  bill  to 
be  labeled  "contentious  business"  and  for 
its  second  reading  to  be  deferred  to  the 
Greek  kalends,  owing  of  course  to  the  enor- 
mous number  of  private  members'  bills  and 
to  the  growing  inefficiency  of  the  House 
of  Commons  as  a  legislating  machine.  It 
is  choked  with  bills  and  it  can  not  ade- 
quately attend  to  the  thousand-and-one 
matters  which  call  for  its  attention.  The 
best  chance  for  the  bill  would  be  for  the 
government  to  grant  facilities  for  it  If 
they  would  do  that  I  have  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  the  bill  would  pass  because 
so  far  as  we  can  see  there  is  little  or  no 
serious  opposition  to  it;  but  we  can  not  get 
it  discussed.  The  unfortunate  fact  seems 
to  be  that  the  government  will  not  worry 
about  anything  which  does  not  sway  votes. 
Nobody  is  going  to  get  excited  about  a  li- 
brary bill.  If  it  is  true  that  there  is  no 
particular  opposition  to  it,  it  Is  also  true 
that  there  is  no  crowd  of  electors  passion- 
ately demanding  it 

Then  we  suffer  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  Great  Britain  from  the  attitude  of  the 
superior  people  to  the  public  library.  In 
America  all  the  superior  people  are  sympa- 
thetic with  the  public  library — apparently 
so  anyhow.  In  England  usually  they  sneer 
at  it.  Why,  Heaven  knows!  Only  the 
other  day  a  cabinet  minister  who  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  friend  of  ours,  whose  name 
before  he  reached  cabinet  rank  was  actu- 
ally a  backer  to  a  bill  on  similar  lines  to 
the  present  one,  in  a  meeting  which  he  ad- 
dressed referred  to  the  country  as  being 
"drenched"  with  public  libraries.  I 
think  his  point  was  the  far  greater  im- 
portance of  public  wash-liouses  or 
something  of  that  sort.  And,  as  I  say, 
he  used  the  extremely  unpleasant,  and 
peculiarly  unappropriate  adjective  "drench- 
ed." Now  of  course  no  one  objects  to  a 
cabinet  minister  talking  nonsense.  After 
all,  what  else  can  you  talk  to  a  popular  au- 
dience in  politics  but  nonsense?    But  this 
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particular  variety  is  pernicious  nonsense. 
The  press,  of  course,  with  their  usual  avid- 
ity for  seizing  on  anything  silly,  print  that 
sort  of  thing  ad  nauseam  and  a  good  deal 
of  real  harm  is  done  and  difficulty  cre- 
ated. I  think  the  minister  in  question  has 
stated  somewhere  that  he  owes  a  great 
part  of  his  own  education  to  the  public  li- 
brary. Mr.  Carnegie  has  said  the  same 
thing.  Behold  how  differently  men  requite 
the  benefits  they  have  received! 

Well,  Mr.  President  and  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, I  have  perhaps  given  you  the  idea 
that  I  take  a  rather  pessimistic  view  of  li- 
brary conditions  at  the  present  moment  in 
Great  Britain,  but  that  is  not  so  at  all — 
most  emphatically  not  so.  I  am  absolutely 
convinced  that  the  future  of  the  public  li- 
brary in  Great  Britain  is  as  certain  as  it  is 
with  you,  and  though  the  next  step  forward 
may  be  delayed,  the  longer  it  is  delayed 
the  bigger  that  step  will  be  when  it  is 
taken. 

The  PRESIDENT:  Mr.  Honorary  Sec- 
retary and  our  Guest:  I  would  that  the  gift 
of  speech  had  been  given  me  that  I  might 
adequately  express  to  you  the  sense  of  ap- 
preciation that  we  all  feel  for  your  coming, 
for  your  gracious  words  of  greeting  in  be- 
half of  your  Association  and  for  the  view 
that  you  have  given  us  of  not  only  the  con- 
ditions that  obtain  in  Great  Britain  but  al- 
so what  the  future  holds  forth  for  the  li- 
braries of  your  country.  In  our  American 
assemblages  it  is  customary,  when  some 
procedure  is  taken  that  no  one  is  particu- 
larly Interested  in,  to  pass  it  by;  but  when 
something  transpires  that  requires  further 
and  more  careful  thought  it  is  our  parlia- 
mentary custom  to  refer  this  to  a  commit- 
tee. In  this  particular  case  I  am  sure  that 
I  am  meeting  the  wish  of  the  Association 
as  well  as  my  own  personal  desire  when 
I  refer  your  splendid  message  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  consisting  of  all  the 
librarians  present,  all  the  members  who 
have  unavoidably  been  kept  at  home  and 
that  other,  smaller  group  who  come  within 
the  classification  of  Mr.  Dewey's  "private 
collections."    What  you  have  said  to  us. 


sir,  has  emphasized  to  us  particularly  that 
not  only  is  there  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween your  libraries  in  Great  Britain  and 
ours  in  this  country  a  kinship  of  interest, 
brought  about  through  identical  language, 
and  a  kinship  of  literature,  but  also  there 
are  common  aims  and  aspirations.  Just 
as  the  language  is  subject  to  local  varia- 
tions, due  to  the  customs  of  geographical 
centers,  so  there  are  differences  in  method 
perhaps.  But,  after  all,  we  are  each,  in 
our  own  way,  attempting  to  do  the  same 
things  and  to  achieve  a  common  purpose. 
I  trust,  sir,  that  you  will  convey  to  your 
associates  in  Great  Britain  our  gratitude 
for  the  kindly  expressions  which  you  have 
brought  to  us  from  them,  and  we  venture 
the  hope  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  carry 
forward  the  splendid  precedent  which  has 
been  set  in  your  6oming. 

As  you  glance  at  the  names  of  those  who 
are  to  participate  at  this  session,  you  will 
note  that  this  is  practically  New  York 
Day;  the  one,  sole  participant  who  is  cred- 
ited to  another  part  of  the  country  is  after 
all  perhaps  merely  loaned  to  Missouri,  be- 
cause he  is  a  graduate  of  the  New  York 
library  school.  I  shall  ask  the  First  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  Anderson,  to  preside  over 
the  rest  of  this  meeting. 

The  FIRST  VICE-PRESIDENT:  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  can  take  that  kind  of 
punishment  with  great  composure.  The 
subject  for  the  regular  program  this  morn- 
ing, as  you  all  know,  is  work  with  for- 
eigners and  with  the  colored  races.  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  a  neighbor  of  the  first 
speaker  and  I  may  say  to  you  confiden- 
tially that  she  has  recently  moved  a  mile 
or  two  farther  away  from  me  without  ade- 
quate explanation.  The  author  of  "The 
Promised  Land"  needs  no  Introduction  to 
this  audience.  All  of  you  have  read  with 
enthusiasm  and  appreciation  the  chapter 
of  her  book  in  which  she  testifies  to  the 
value  of  the  service  of  the  Boston  public 
library  to  her.  It  gives  me  very  great 
pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  MART 
ANTIN,  who  will  talk  to  you  on 
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THE  IMMIGRANT  IN  THE  LIBRARY 

It  is  very  difficult  to  be  interesting  or 
impressive  while  telling  people  things  that 
they  already  know.  I  won't  try  to  do  that. 
Any  one  of  you  sitting  in  this  audience 
could  tell  me  a  great  deal  more  about  the 
immigrant  in  the  library  than  I  can  possi- 
bly tell  you.  What  I  am  going  to  do  is  to 
ask  you  to  have  in  mind  what  you  know 
about  the  immigrant,  to  call  up  the  figure 
of  the  immigrant  in  your  libraries  as  you 
have  seen  him  daily,  and  test  by  your 
knowledge  what  I  have  to  say. 

You  know  better  than  I  do  in  what 
numbers  the  immigrants  come  to  your  li- 
braries, how  much  of  their  time  they  spend 
there,  what  books  they  seek  there.  What 
I  want  to  ask  you  is  to  share  your  knowl- 
edge of  these  things  with  as  many  people 
as  possible;  tell  your  neighbors  every  time 
you  have  a  chance  what  the  immigrant 
does  in  the  library.  Every  little  while  we 
begin  anew  the  discussion  of  the  immi- 
grant— to  let  him  in,  or  not  to  let  him  in — 
and  all  sorts  of  arguments  are  presented 
on  both  sides.  Representatives  of  various 
organizations — capitalistic,  unionistic  or 
what-not — hurry  their  advocates  to  Con- 
gress to  speak  for  or  against,  on  this  side 
and  on  that  side.  I  want  to  ask  you  to 
see  to  it  that  the  knowledge  that  you  have 
of  the  immigrant  is  also  widely  spread  on 
such  occasions.  The  caricaturist  is  always 
ready  with  his  pencil  to  give  us  pictures  of 
the  immigrant  in  various  amusing  poses — 
more  or  less  true,  more  or  less  false;  the 
interesting  author  of  the  comic  paragraph 
is  always  there;  the  artist  of  the  vaudeville 
stage,  and  enthusiasts  of  one  sort  and  an- 
other— enemies  or  friends  of  the  immi- 
grant— are  ready  to  speak  up  whenever  the 
question  comes  up.  You  have  a  fund  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject  which  is  very 
special,  very  different.  Bring  it  out  on 
every  occasion!  '  When  the  gentlemen  in 
Congress  want  to  pass  a  law  to  hold  up 
the  immigrant  at  the  gate  because  he  can- 
not read  fifty  lines  of  our  Constitution,  say 
to  them,  '*Hold!  Wait  and  see  what  the 
immigrant's  boys  and  girls  will  read  when 


they  are  let  loose  in  a  public  library."  Re- 
mind them  that  the  ability  to  read  is  not 
in  itself  a  test  of  intellectuality.  You  know 
scores,  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  of  edu- 
cated, cultured  American  families  who  do 
not  take  such  an  interest  in  your  libraries 
as  the  boys  and  girls  of  these  illiterate 
immigrants.  You  know  what  you  know. 
Please  tell  it  so  loudly  that  every  one 
may  hear.  Talk  about  the  "five-foot  shelf 
of  classics"!  Is  it  not  true  that  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  immigrants  swallow  it 
whole  and  make  no  boast  about  it?  Why, 
they  are  saturated  with  the  classics  the 
minute  they  get  a  chance.  The  mere  abil- 
ity to  read — what  does  that  amount  to? 
You  know  what  book  the  immigrant  calls 
for.  Every  little  while  I  read  a  short 
paragraph  in  the  New  York  papers  telling 
that  the  East  Side  branches  of  the  public 
library  have  the  greatest  circulation  of  the 
classics.  I  would  like  to  see  those  little 
paragraphs  enlarged,  printed  big  and 
spread  where  everybody  can  see  them.  We 
need  to  know  these  things. 

Please  let  me  speak  today  as  an  Ameri- 
can, and  not  as  an  immigrant.  I  wish  I 
could  efface  from  your  memory  this  once 
the  knowledge  of  my  origin.  Don't  make 
allowances  for  what  I  say  because  of  what 
I  was.  I  am  not  speaking  as  an  immigrant 
making  an  appeal  for  the  immigrants.  I  am 
speaking  to  you  as  an  American.  My  cre- 
dentials are  these:  I  have  been  with  you 
yearly  twenty  years.  My  father  was  an 
Americanized  citizen  before  I  got  here  and 
I  married  a  native  American.  Please  ac- 
cept me  as  an  American  today.  Liet  me 
speak  as  one  of  yourselves. 

We  are  so  ready  to  classify  people  by 
externals — by  their  habits,  their  customs, 
by  the  way  they  dress,  by  their  gestures. 
Why,  a  better  test  of  a  man  than  the  way 
in  which  he  makes  a  living  is  the  way  in 
which  he  spends  his  leisure;  and  to  that 
you  can  testify  in  the  case  of  the  immi- 
grant. To  gain  our  bread  and  butter  we 
are  forced  to  do  this,  that,  and  the  other 
thing.  But  nobody  drives  us  Into  the  pub- 
lic library  if  the  saloon  is  across  the  way. 
Speak  up  and  tell  to  which  door  the  im- 
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migrant  turns  In  his  leisure  hours.  Peo- 
ple of  dainty  habits  are  disgusted  with  the 
personal  habits  of  the  poor  foreigners. 
They  have  noticed  a  smell  of  herring  and 
onions  in  the  East  Side  of  New  York. 
The  smell  of  onions,  my  friends,  can  be 
driven  out»  but  a  mean  habit  of  mind  is 
harder  to  eradicate.  Many  gentlemen  who 
feast  daintily  on  caviar  content  themselves 
with  the  sensational  newspaper  or  the 
trashy  novel.  Are  they  superior  to  the 
hired  laborers  who  feast  on  boiled  pota- 
toes and  herring  and  onions  and  have  a 
volume  of  the  classics  propped  up  before 
them  while  they  eat?  There  are  people 
who  object  to  the  uncouth  manners  of  the 
alien.  It  would  do  us  good  to  make  a 
study  of  the  natural  history  of  the  per- 
sonal habits  of  the  immigrants.  There  is 
a  reason  for  the  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  for 
the  gestures  that  are  so  easily  caricatured. 
They  have  a  history,  way  back,  that  it 
would  do  us  good  to  realize. 

You  workers  in  the  libraries,  you  see  the 
immigrant  in  hundreds,  you  see  him  off 
guard;  for  a  man  in  his  hours  of  relaxa- 
tion is  not  posing;  you  see  the  alien  as 
he  is  at  least  on  one  side  of  his  nature. 
Let  your  neighbors  know  what  you  know 
about  the  immigrant  Whenever  testimony 
is  being  taken  on  the  subject,  let  your 
voice  be  as  loud  as  any.  Almost  every  day 
you  will  read  in  your  favorite  paper  letters 
to  the  editor,  about  "the  immigrant  peril"; 
how  the  foreigners  lower  our  standard  of 
life,  demoralize  our  habits,  spoil  the  man- 
ners of  our  children  in  the  public  schools. 
Some  of  these  things  are  true,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  But  you,  under  whose  obser- 
vation the  immigrant  comes,  and  the  im- 
migrant's children,  ought  to  be  ready  with 
an  explanation  of  many  of  these  things, 
and  you  ought  to  be  ready  to  suggest  a 
remedy.  You  know  what  kind  of  homes 
these  immigrant  children  come  from,  and 
that  explains  a  great  deal.  You  sit  there 
and  agree  with  me,  I  can  see  by  your  faces. 
You  nod  and  you  smile  and  you  turn  to  one 
another,  as  much  as  to  say,  "That  is  so." 
Don't  tell  it  to  me!  I  know  it! !  Tell  It  to 
those  who  do  not  know  it. 


A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  delegation 

of  boys  and  girls  from  the  nearest  Tillage 
high  school.  They  represented  the  debat- 
ing clubs  of  their  school.  They  were  pre- 
paring a  debate  on  the  subject  of  immigra- 
tion, and  who  could  help  them  except  I? 
We  talked  very  earnestly  for  about  an  hour 
at  my  fireside  about  this  perennial  ques- 
tion, and  these  young  people  took  me  at  my 
word  and  were  very  much  in  earnest  about 
what  I  had  to  say  and  in  the  way  in  wliich 
they  received  what  I  had  to  say.  That  is 
all  right.  As  a  subject  for  discussion  in 
the  high  schools  that  question  may  be  made 
immortal,  but  as  a  subject  for  national  agi- 
tation it  ought  to  be  laid  at  rest  Why  is 
it  that  certain  questions  have  been  settled 
once  and  for  all  and  others  are  always  be- 
ing reopened?  Those  questions  are  settled 
finally  which  are  considered  in  relation  to 
their  underlying  principles.  Liot  us  not 
confine  ourselves  to  the  superficial  aspect 
of  the  immigration  question. 

Every  once  in  a  while,  when  we  come  to 
moralize  about  these  immigrants — ^there 
are  too  many  of  them,  the)r  come  from  the 
wrong  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  what  not 
— let  us  ask  ourselves.  Is  that  the  real 
thing  that  concerns  us,  or  is  there  some- 
thing at  the  bottom  of  this  agitation  that 
ought  to  receive  attention  first?  Are  we 
really  afraid  that  the  immigrant  is  going 
to  take  the  bread  from  our  mouths?  If 
so,  let  us  stop  and  think  about  it  It  is  the 
law  of  nature  that  the  best  man  shall  come 
out  ahead.  Are  we  going  to  stop  the  immi- 
grant by  temporarily  locking  the  door, 
while  we  have  possession  of  the  key?  It 
will  not  be  for  long.  Right  to  the  end  it  is 
going  to  be  a  struggle  between  the  better 
and  the  worse,  and  the  better  will  get 
ahead.  We  need  not  be  afraid  that  the 
immigrants  will  take  the  bread  from  our 
mouths  if  we  see  to  it  that  we  are  equally 
able  or  better  able  than  they  to  earn  our 
bread.  It  is  said  they  are  taking  the  earth 
from  under  our  feet.  Not  if  we  are  strong 
enough  to  stand  and  hold  our  ground.  If 
they  are  getting  the  better  of  us.  It  is  be- 
cause they  are  better  than  we,  or  else,  if 
that  is  not  so,  then  they  can  not  be  getUnf 
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the  better  of  us,  and  we  need  not  be  afraid 
of  them. 

We  will  never  settle  this  question  until 
we  are  willing  to  consider  it  along  funda- 
mental lines.  Did  our  forefathers,  when 
they  launched  the  declaration  that  all 
men  were  created  free  and  equal,  refer  to 
the  few  hundreds  or  few  thousands  of  peo- 
ple who  were  then  in  this  country?  Why, 
in  that  case,  many  of  you  are  here  only 
as  guests!  Was  there  any  thought  in 
their  minds  that  of  all  the  people  in 
the  world,  those  who  happened  to  get  in 
here  before  they  set  to  work  to  compose 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  were  the 
ones  who  were  born  free  and  equal,  and 
with  equal  opportunities,  and  all  the  rest 
of  mankind  with  limitations?  You  heartily 
approve  the  sentiments  expressed  in  our 
Constitution  and  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. How  then  can  you  limit  the  ap- 
plication of  their  principles?  When  did 
the  day  dawn  when  it  was  time  to  shut  the 
gate?  When  did  the  hour  arrive  when  we 
could  say  that  all  those  of  free  and  equal 
origin  were  already  here  and  the  rest  could 
stay  outside?  I  don't  know  at  what  mo- 
ment immigrants  begin  to  be  immigrants 
and  not  pilgrims  and  voyagers  for  spiritual 
freedom. 

People  were  surprised  at  a  phrase  I 
used  not  long  ago,  and  quoted  it  right  and 
left,  as  if  I  had  made  a  great  discovery, 
when  I  said  that  every  ship  that  brings 
over  the  immigrants  is  another  Mayflower. 
Why,  I  can  not  think  of  it  in  any  other 
terms.  Ships  are  now  made  to  run  with 
steam  instead  of  with  sails,  and  our  fore- 
fathers did  not  come  in  the  steerage  be- 
cause the  Mayflower  wasn't  built  that  way. 

You  see  I  am  not  sticking  to  my  text — 
a  proof  of  an  inexperienced  speaker.  But 
I  am  not  a  speaker.  I  am  a  witness  on 
the  witness  stand.  I  have  been  called 
from  the  ranks  to  testify.  Now  each  of 
you  is  in  the  same  position.  It  would  have 
been  an  impertinence  on  my  part  to  get  up 
before  a  body  of  scholars  without  a  fln- 
ished  address,  if  I  had  any  Idea  that  I  was 
ffoing  to  make  an  intellectual  contribution. 
I  simply  answer  to  my  name  as  a  witness. 


and  each  of  you  can  do  no  less:  testify  to 
what  you  know.  Now  remember  I  am  not 
asking  this  for  the  sake  of  the  immigrant. 
If  this  were  the  proper  time  and  place  I 
would  tell  you  Just  how,  in  what  order, 
my  interest  in  the  immigrant  on  the  one 
hand  and  in  America  on  the  other  devel- 
oped. With  me  it  was  America  first,  and 
it  still  is  so.  I  was  not  conscious  of  the 
immigrant  as  a  special  class  of  our  citizen- 
ship until  I  became  conscious  of  certain 
American  problems.  It  is  with  me  the 
immigrant  for  the  sake  of  America,  not 
America  for  the  sake  of  the  immigrant, 
and  I  beg  you  to  believe  me.  And  why 
do  I  insist  that  all  the  truth  you  know 
about  the  immigrant  shall  be  brought  out? 
I  am  not  speaking — I  can  not  repeat  it 
emphatically  enough — because  I  am  an  im- 
migrant, not  even  because  I  represent  that 
specially  large  group  of  immigrants,  the 
Jews.  If  America  should  go  back  on  its 
ancient  traditions  and  close  its  hospitable 
doors,  the  Jews  would  suffer  bitterly.  But 
what  is  one  more  disappointment  in  the 
history  of  the  Jews?  They  have  known 
how  to  lift  up  their  hearts  and  thank  God 
for  disappointments  before.  They  would 
simply  adopt  another  dream.  It  is  not  for 
them  that  I  speak.  Nor  is  it  because  I 
am  a  great  lover  of  justice.  I  want  to  see 
that  justice  is  done  to  the  stranger,  to  be 
sure;  let  us  know  all  sides  of  the  immi- 
grant that  no  injustice  may  be  done.  But 
the  thing  that  makes  me  speak  to  you 
more  than  any  other  is  my  love  for  Amer- 
ica, for  the  ideals  that  I  was  taught  to 
cherish  in  the  public  school.  I  took  every- 
thing in  my  school  books  literally;  when 
I  read  that  this  is  the  land  of  freedom; 
that  the  door  is  open  to  all  worthy  men 
and  women,  and  that  all  shall  have  an 
equal  opportunity.  I  want  to  hold  you  to 
that,  to  a  literal  Interpretation  of  those 
terms. 

I  went  back  to  Russia  two  years  ago,  to 
Polotzk  on  the  Dvlna,  the  city  in  the  Pale 
where  I  was  born,  and  again  I  felt  as  I 
felt  in  the  beginning,  when  I  first  came 
here,  after  seeing  how  those  people  over 
there   regard   us.     They   still   take   us   at 
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our  word.  When  we  turn  them  away  at 
the  gate,  for  this  and  that  petty  excuse 
at  the  bottom  of  which  is  some  selfish  mo- 
tive that  we  do  not  dare  to  acknowledge, 
they  are  bitterly  disappointed.  And  yet 
they  are  not  the  worst  sufferers.  It  is  we 
who  suffer,  we  as  Americans,  for  in  turn- 
ing them  away  we  abandon  our  ideals,  and 
lose  the  consciousness  that  we  are  still 
conserving  the  ideals  of  our  forefathers. 
It  always  seems  to  me  that  in  our  attitude 
towards  the  immigrant,  more  than  in  any 
other  branch  of  our  national  policy,  we 
make  manifest  our  true  Ideals.  In  our 
formal  dealings  with  foreign  governments 
we  may  make  blunders,  we  may  betray 
weaknesses,  but  on  the  whole  these  mat- 
ters remain  a  secret  with  the  foreign  am- 
bassador. The  people  at  large  do  not  follow 
very  closely  these  dignified  negotiations 
about  treaties  and  tariff  and  what-not;  but 
as  wo  meet  these  individual  men  and 
women  at  the  gate,  here  we  give  ourselves 
away.  There,  at  the  gate  of  entrance,  we, 
the  people  of  America,  deal  directly  with 
the  people  of  the  world.  The  immigrant 
with  his  million  eyes  is  looking  at  us, 
and  he  will  tell  whether  or  not  we  still 
believe  in  the  things  for  which  we  honor 
our  forefathers  on  all  our  patriotic  anni- 
versaries. 

There  was  a  young  Jewish  girl  working 
in  my  household  as  a  cook,  who  had  been 
through  very  unhappy  experiences  In  this 
country,  experiences  which,  unfortunately, 
have  been  multiplied  in  the  lives  of  many 
other  girls  who  come  here  unprotected. 
She  told  me  her  story  once,  and  I  saw  that 
what  hurt  her  more  than  her  own  misfor- 
tunes, more  than  the  agony  she  had  been 
through,  more  than  the  disgrace  she  had 
suffered,  was  her  disappointment  in  Amer- 
ica. She  found  that  in  America,  in  this 
instance  that  she  knew  of  in  her  own  life, 
a  man  may  do  a  gross  wrong  and  there 
is  no  way  to  get  hold  of  him  and  punish 
him.  She  had  times  of  discouragement 
when  she  would  talk  to  me  and  complain 
of  that  thing.  Oh,  it  shook  me  to  find  that 
in  the  mind  of  this  ignorant,  illiterate 
child  of  reventeen,  we,  the  American  peo- 


ple, had  lost  something  of  our.  prestige. 
I  talked  to  her — perhaps  the  need  inspired 
me — and  explained  to  her  that  our  laws, 
like  the  laws  of  civilization  at  large,  are 
not  yet  perfect;  that  law  and  civilization 
are  things  of  gradual  growth;  and  showed 
her  that  although  we  are  still  to  blame 
for  many  things  that  here  exist,  we  have 
done  far  better  than  other  people  in  some 
respects.  I  made  it  my  business  to  try  to 
prove  to  this  ignorant  Russian  girl,  my 
cook,  who  waited  on  me  every  day,  that 
America  was  still  America,  despite  some 
mistakes  and  some  failings,  and  that,  on 
the  whole,  we  have  gone  further  in  the 
quest  of  justice  than  other  nations.  It 
mattered  to  me  that  this  one  girl  should 
think  we  were  still  Americans,  and  sure- 
ly it  matters  to  you  just  as  much. 

Do  not  let  these  millions  that  come  to 
our  gates  get  the  wrong  impression  of 
us.  Do  not  let  people  with  selfish  inter- 
ests to  serve,  who  send  representatives  to 
Congress,  speak  louder  than  you  do  when 
this  question  comes  to  be  discussed.  Liet 
the  truth  out  every  time.  For  the  sake 
of  our  country  I  am  asking  it,  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  unfortunate  foreigners.  We 
owe  them  something,  as  a  people  of  char- 
itable heart,  to  be  sure,  but  we  owe  more 
to  ourselves  and  to  our  traditions. 

This  same  girl  of  whom  I  speak  also  af- 
forded an  illustration  of  some  of  the  nobler 
traits  of  many  of  our  immigrants  that  you 
are  aware  of,  and  that  you  ought  to  testify 
to.  I  mean  the  reverence  for  learning  that 
is  found  among  the  ignorant,  the  illiterate, 
of  many  of  our  immigrants.  This  girl  who 
could  not  read  or  write  a  word  in  any 
language  until  she  came  to  me  (when 
gradually,  by  means  of  the  cook-book,  she 
made  some  progress),  had  a  genuine  rev- 
erence for  learning,  which  is  in  itself 
half  of  the  material  for  making  a  scholar. 
I  kept  her  pretty  busy  In  my  household, 
as  I  usually  do  keep  our  maids;  and  some- 
times, when  there  would  be  a  rush  of  more 
work  than  I  could  do,  I  would  put  her  to 
extra  trouble,  to  bring  my  luncheon  up- 
stairs, perhaps,  when  I  could  not  stop  for 
meals.    "Oh,  Miss  Antin,"  she  used  to  say. 
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"it  is  wonderful  that  I  can  wait  on  some- 
body who  can  write  books!"  A  respect 
for  letters  such  as  this  is  not  one  of  our 
prominent  characteristics  as  Americans. 
I  ought  to  have  the  courage  of  our  foreign 
visitor,  who  told  the  truth  about  his  peo- 
ple. I  can  do  no  less.  We  can  not  boast 
of  too  much  reverence  for  learning.  Is  it 
not  a  great  asset  these  foreigners  bring 
with  them,  this  reverence  for  learning? 
The  man  behind  the  pushcart  can't  read 
fifty  lines  of  the  Constitution,  but  his  heart 
bows  in  reverence  before  the  man  who  can, 
and  that  is  worth  more  than  the  ability 
to  read  the  Constitution  and  forget  it. 

There  are  so  many  ways  of  classifying 
the  immigrants — as  laborers,  as  a  peril,  as 
a  help,  according  to  one's  point  of  view. 
But  I  always  think  of  them  as  a  cloud  of 
witnesses  in  the  tribunal  of  the  nations. 
They  go  back  and  forth,  in  person  or 
through  letters;  their  experience  is  re- 
ported all  over  the  world,  and  they  tell 
the  truth  about  us.  The  immigrant  is  the 
only  visitor,  you  know,  who  comes  to  stay 
and  finds  us  out.  The  tourists,  the  critics, 
the  honorable  guests  of  various  honorable 
institutions,  who  are  taken  around  in  car- 
riages and  shown  our  best  front,  what  do 
they  know  about  us?  The  letters  home 
that  go  out  from  the  East  Side,  shiploads  of 
letters,  some  of  them  written  at  dictation, 
sent  by  persons  who  cannot  write  them- 
selves— (I  used  to  write  letters  for  my 
cook;  I  have  never  forgotten  some  of 
them) — those  are  the  documents  that  go  all 
over  the  world.  They  are  forming  their 
opinion  of  us  in  the  far  corners  of  the 
earth.    What  shall  they  say  of  us? 

If  you  see  that  justice  is  done  in  the  case 
of  the  immigrant,  they  will  have  no  evil  to 
say  of  us.  Our  traditions  of  liberty,  of  hos- 
pitality to  the  oppressed,  will  be  realized 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Now  it  does  not  matter  that  the  immi- 
grants today  may  not  be  running  away 
from  religious  oppression,  or  may  not  be 
victims  of  political  martyrdom.  Martyr- 
dom of  the  w^orst  kind  is  martyrdom  of 
the  spirit,  and  immigrants  who  have  suf- 
fered such  martyrdom  are  still  coming  to 


us  by  the  shipload.  It  is  accurate  to  say, 
in  a  certain  way,  that  the  immigrants  in 
the  beginning  came  in  search  of  liberty, 
and  today  they  come  in  search  of  bread. 
That  may  all  be,  but  with  most  of  our 
present-day  immigrants,  if  you  give  them 
bread  and  nothing  else,  they  are  not  satis- 
fied. You  know  it.  And  I  know  what  the 
people  said  in  Polotzk  only  two  years  ago. 
If  any  of  you  thought,  from  reading  my 
story,  that  I  had  put  down  the  reminiscences 
of  my  early  childhood,  with  the  haze  of 
the  past  over  all,  that  I  had  idealized  every- 
thing in  my  enthusiasm,  I  can  assure  you 
that  while  my  story  was  in  manuscript  I 
went  back  to  Polotzk,  to  find  out  if  I  had 
told  the  truth,  and  I  found  that  I  had.  I 
found  there  my  old  rabbi,  my  teacher  who 
taught  me  my  Hebrew  letters.  I  talked 
with  various  of  the  old  scholars,  who  were 
very  old  when  I  got  back  after  seventeen 
years'  absence — these  old  men  who  spend 
their  time  over  the  Talmud  in  the  corri- 
dors of  the  synagogues — and  I  found 
among  them  Just  that  attitude  toward 
America  which  I  remembered  to  have  ex- 
isted when  I  came  away  nearly  twenty 
years  ago.  They  look  on  us  today  as  on 
the  upholders  of  Justice  and  true  liberty. 
They  still  believe  in  us. 

Do  not  let  them  lose  that  faith!  It  is 
more  to  us  than  it  is  to  them  that  they 
shall  be  satisfied  in  their  high  longings. 
That  is  all  I  ask  of  you.  Tou  know  the 
immigrant  as  he  is  in  the  library;  you  have 
a  view  of  him  that  most  people  have  not. 
You  send  your  little  paragraphs  to  the  New 
York  papers.  They  are  not  printed  big 
enough.  Nobody  sees  them.  Speak  up 
and  tell  what  you  know  about  the  immi- 
grant, that  Justice  may  be  done,  that  we 
may  remain  sound-headed  and  true-hearted 
in  our  national  life,  true  to  our  traditions; 
and  the  immigrant  will  hear  with  a  mil- 
lion ears  and  see  with  a  million  eyes  and 
run  with  a  million  feet  to  the  far  corners 
of  the  earth,  to  cry  that  America  is  still 
America. 

The  FIRST  VICE-PRESIDENT:  I  shall 
ask  you  to  rise  as  an  expression  of  thanks 
and  appreciation  of  Miss  Antln's  address. 
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(The   audience   remained   standing   for   a 
moment.) 

The  next  speaker  will  discuss  the  sub- 
ject of  immigrants  as  contributors  to  libra- 
ry progress.  It  gives  me  very  great  pleas- 
ure to  introduce  to  you  Mrs.  ADELAIDE 
B.  MALTBY,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
Tompkins  Square  branch,  on  the  lower 
East  Side,  of  the  New  York  public  library. 

IMMIGRANTS    AS    CONTRIBUTORS    TO 
LIBRARY    PROGRESS 

I  should  prefer  to  let  Miss  Antin's  per- 
sonality and  accomplishments  bear  home 
to  you  the  point  I  had  hoped  to  make;  and 
silently  let  what  she  has  said  to  us  pos- 
sess our  imaginations  to  the  end  that  our 
interest  and  will-to-do  will  be  vigorously 
stirred.  Fortunately,  this  will  happen  in 
spite  of  my  words. 

A  little  girl  with  a  fairy  book  in  ner 
liand  gleefully  remarked:  "I  can  tell  what 
kind  of  stories  are  in  the  book  by  the  con- 
tinents." Would  that  we  could  so  tell  the 
stories  of  our  peoples!  Yet  the  story  of 
immigrants  in  this  country  is  not  unlike 
that  of  the  "Ugly  Duckling;"  and  Mis»- 
Antin  is  living  proof  of  the  swan-like 
qualities.  We,  as  a  nation,  have  persisted 
in  hatching  the  odd  egg;  have  been  appar- 
ently proud  of  the  duckling's  ability  to 
swim  untaught,  like  other  ducks;  and  were 
duly  troubled,  when  because  of  his  unlike- 
ness,  he  was  not  acceptable  to  closer  ac- 
quaintance with  cock  and  gander  in  the 
barn-yard.  We  have  witnessed,  with  but 
feeble  protest,  his  struggle  to  feel  at  home, 
his  association  with  wild  ducks  and  all  it 
entailed.  It  seems  as  if  the  winter  of  his 
agony  is  enduring.  He's  had  a  stirring 
within  as  of  something  better  to  come! 
The  question  is  will  we  make  greater  ef- 
fort to  recognize  the  swan-like  qualities 
and  to  give  freedom  for  their  develop- 
ment?   In  this  direction  lies  progress. 

As  contributors,  I  shall  not  single  out 
great  personalities  from  among  our  for- 
eigners. They  will  belong  to  history.  Nor 
do  I  mean  only  the  well  educated  groups. 
They  are  generally  accorded  recognition. 


But  I  do  name  the  masses  who  earn  Just 
consideration  slowly. 

First  of  all,  immigrants  have  kept  ut 
alive  in  every  generation.  Shall  we  say 
on  the  "qui  vive"  in  some  localities?  All 
agree  that  living  is  no  minor  art,  so  to 
stimulate  life  is  a  contribution.  Frank 
Warue  in  his  book,  the  'Immigrant  Inva- 
sion," tells  how  the  distribution  of  Immi- 
grants previous  to  our  civil  war  practically 
determined  the  outcome  of  that  struggle, 
by  giving  to  the  North  balance  of  power 
in  Congress  because  of  larger  population, 
which  was  made  up  of  able-bodied  men 
who  replaced  Federal  soldiers  and  kept 
shops  and  farms  going  to  furnish  supplies 
to  the  army.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Mr.  Warne  ascribes  the  trend  of  immigra- 
tion to  the  north  and  west  very  largely  to 
what  was  read  in  the  old  countries  about 
life  in  different  parts  of  America,  men- 
tioning "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  as  the  one 
product  of  literature  most  influencing  dis- 
tribution. 

Cold  statistics  tell  us  that  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey. 
Illinois  and  California  have  the  greatest 
number  of  foreign  bom.  With  this  as  a 
basic  fact  we  naturally  suppose  that  in 
these  states,  at  least,  public  libraries  will 
be  found  catering  to  and  helping  to  Amer- 
icanize and  to  educate  these  cltlzens-to-be; 
because,  if  for  no  other  reason,  we  proudly 
call  ourselves  the  "university  of  the  peo- 
ple." If  the  truth  were  told  through  ques- 
tionnaire, or  otherwise,  about  twenty-five 
out  of  one  hundred  libraries  throughout 
New  York  state  are  sufficiently  alive  to  the 
problem  to  supply  books  to  attract  and  in- 
terest foreigners.  Yet  for  twenty  years, 
at  least,  the  task  of  assimilating  the  al- 
most overwhelming  influx  of  Immigrants 
has  been  acute  in  the  states  named  and  in 
many  localities  elsewhere.  A  gentleman 
working  for  the  education  of  foreigners  in 
American  ways  has  said  that  he  thought 
libraries  seemed  most  indifferent  to  their 
opportunities.  While  another,  a  foreigner, 
devoting  himself  and  two  fortunes  to  bet- 
tering conditions  for  immigrants,  thinks 
that  public  libraries,  when  they  do  work 
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Bympathetlcally— I  mean  that  m  the  broad- 
est sense — with  the  foreign  born  are  the 
only  organizations  which  accomplish  with 
real  altruism  the  implanting  of  American 
ideals  and  the  developing  of  better  citi- 
zens. This,  he  believes,  is  done  when  wo 
appreciate  and  build  on  the  natural  en- 
dowment of  the  individual  or  race. 

Since  the  national  government  has  been 
facing  this  stupendous  problem,  commis- 
sions and  organizations  galore,  official  and 
philanthropic,  have  sprung  into  existence 
as  aids.  So  many  are  there  in  New  York 
City  alone,  a  possible  list  would  bewilder 
one!  Yet  in  how  many  reports  of  such 
work  when  educational  assets  of  communi- 
ties are  being  cited,  is  there  mention  made 
of  libraries  as  a  force  in  educating  the  im- 
migrant? Through  libraries,  however, 
more  than  through  most  educational 
agencies  may  self-expression  and  develop- 
ment of  natural  gifts  be  realized  by  indi- 
viduals of  all  ages  and  nationalities.  Where 
does  the  trouble  lie?  Have  we  been  open- 
minded  or  eager  enough  to  discover  the  ex- 
cellent contributions  foreigners  bring  to 
the  end  that  we  respond  to  live  issues,  thus 
building  progressively? 

Old  habits  can  be  changed  to  new  com- 
punctions. There  is  no  standardized  meth- 
od of  discovering  or  of  spiritualizing  men, 
of  holding  intercourse  with  aliens  or  of 
receiving  what  they  bring;  but  we  can 
develop  sympathy  and  understanding,  by 
knowing  the  people  as  individuals,  their 
countries,  literatures,  languages,  arts, 
great  national  characters — in  a  word,  their 
histories,  even  to  economic  conditions. 
Thereby  do  we  come  to  an  understanding 
of  reasons  for  immigration  of  the  present 
day  and  of  aspirations  for  life  here.  Thus 
equipped  mentally  for  further  sympathetic 
appreciation,  first  hand  observation  of  con- 
ditions will  help;  or  if  that  is  not  possible, 
an  imaginative  putting  ourselves  in  the  im- 
migrants' places  from  the  time  they  leave 
their  old  world  homes  with  all  their  world- 
ly goods  in  their  hands  and,  in  spite  of 
homesickness  and  fears,  with  courage  and 
hope  in  their  hearts — with  them  as  they 
exist  in  their  steerage  quarters  and  with 


them  when  they  pass  through  the  portals 
and  mazes  of  Ellis  Island,  in  the  main  un- 
comprehendingly  but  always  trustfully.  I 
can  not  attempt  here  to  draw  the  detailed 
picture;  but  if  you  cannot  see  it  for  your- 
self, Mr.  Edward  Steiner  gives  it  graphical- 
ly and  faithfully  in  his  "On  the  Trail  of 
the  Immigrant."  At  last,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment accessions  the  immigrant.  He  is 
passed  on,  properly  numbered,  to  be  shelf- 
listed  by  states,  cities  and  towns,  coming 
finally  to  libraries  and  other  institutions 
to  be  cataloged.  It  remains  to  us  then  to 
decide  for  our  own  work  whether  there 
shall  be  one  entry  under  the  word  "alien" 
or  whether  his  various  assets  shall  be 
made  available  by  analytical  entries. 

Somewhat  of  all  this  we  must  know  to 
appreciate  what  the  immigrant  can  con- 
tribute to  life  here,  and  to  library  progress, 
if  we  are  wise  enough  to  call  it  forth  or 
make  opportunitiy  for  its  expression.  It  is 
vain  to  hope  for  the  assimilation  of  the 
alien  as  a  result  of  conscious  benevolent 
effort.  We  too  often  forget  that  each  of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  Is  a  human  be- 
ing! With  a  sense  of  the  finest  they  can 
bring  with  them,  we  should  have  an  in- 
creasing knowledge  of  how  they  live  here, 
what  they  think  and  how  these  elements 
can  be  influenced  by  books  and  personal 
contact.  The  pressure  of  a  congested  neigh- 
borhood goads  to  thoughtful  search  for 
remedies. 

No  one  will  go  far  along  these  paths 
without  realizing  how  avid  libraries  must 
be  to  reap  the  benefits  of  such  diverse 
gifts,  rather  than  to  suffer  from  the  dregs. 
We  must  correlate  books  and  people  as 
never  before  to  attain  progress. 

"If  we  once  admit  the  human,  dynamic 
character  of  progress,  then  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  the  crowded  city  quarters 
become  focal  points  of  that  progress."  As 
an  earnest  of  what  Is  being  done  in  many 
libraries  elsewhere,  may  I  tell  of  our  work 
in  New  York,  of  that  only  because  I  know 
it  best.  What  has  been  done  in  one  place 
and  more,  can  be  done  in  another  through 
interest,  desire  and  adaptation. 
'    The  necessity  of  harlng  the  library  near 
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the  people  for  whom  its  use  is  intended  is, 
of  course,  recognized.  This  is  more  es- 
pecially true  when  the  people  are  foreign- 
ers. The  New  York  public  library  has 
forty-one  branches  and  all  that  are  located 
in  districts  where  foreigners  live  have,  be- 
side English  books,  collections  of  books 
in  languages  native  to  the  residents.  By 
so  doing  we  believe  that  we  convince  of 
our  friendship  those  adults  who  do  not 
and  even  those  who  may  never  read  Eng- 
lish. This  is  a  fundamental  necessity,  op- 
ening up  various  possibilities  for  impart- 
ing American  ideas  and  ideals.  The  less 
English  the  grown  people  read  the  more 
they  need  knowledge  of  true  American 
ideas  to  help  keep  them  in  touch  with 
their  children,  who  rapidly  take  on  ways 
and  manners  strange  to  their  parents, 
many  of  whom  are  uncomprehending,  re- 
ticent and  often  sad.  We  go  still  further. 
We  have  assistants  of  the  nationalities 
represented  in  the  neighborhood,  whose 
special  duty  it  is  to  make  known  to  their 
peoples  the  library  privileges,  also  to 
know  their  people  individually  as  far  as 
possible  and,  of  course,  the  books.  Right 
here  may  I  say  that  a  foreign  born  assist- 
ant imbued  with  I'espect  for  her  own  coun- 
trymen and  with  true  American  ideals  can 
in  her  enthusiasm  do  more  to  make  real 
citizens  than  many  Americans.  This  can- 
not be  accomplished  if,  as  happens  with 
so  many  young  foreigners,  their  own  peo- 
ple as  we  see  them  in  this  country,  are 
held  in  contempt.  It  were  pity  to  scorn 
the  strong  qualities  they  possess,  these 
"Greenies,"  as  they  call  themselves.  They 
live  daily  too  close  to  the  vital  facts  of 
existence  to  develop  self-consciousness  or 
artificialities  to  any  great  extent.  We  talk 
of  simplicity.  They  have  it.  Courage,  sin- 
gleness of  purpose,  happiness  in  modest 
circumstances  and  astonishing  capacity  for 
work  are  elements  of  everyday  life  uncon- 
sciously developed.  Their  wealth  of  imag- 
ination, fostered  by  their  own  folk-lore 
and  early  traditions,  could  not  be  more 
wonderfully  illustrated  than  it  has  been 
just  recently  in  New  York.  The  majority 
of  us  think  of  New  York  and  other  large 


cities  as  vast  factories  with  the  machine- 
like and  vicious  qualities  of  human  nature 
uppermost,  so  it  is  most  refreshing  to  con- 
template "Old  Home  Week  in  Greenwich 
Village"  and  the  "Henry  Street  Pageant." 

"Old  Home  Week"  successfully  recalled 
Greenwich  Village  history  in  a  dramatic 
way  to  its  residents — American,  Irish  and 
Italian — and  aroused  a  new  sense  of  fel- 
lowship in  sharing  the  district's  activities. 

To  celebrate  the  twentieth  anniversary 
of  the  Henry  Street  Settlement,  a  pictorial 
representation  of  the  history  of  the  neigh- 
borhood from  the  days  of  the  Indians  to  the 
present  time  was  given  by  its  residents — 
men,  women  and  children — before  an  as- 
semblage of  spectators  from  all  parts  of 
the  city  and  representative  of  all  its  activi- 
ties— civic  and  social.  The  last  living  pic- 
ture, or  episode,  was  of  all  the  nationali- 
ties that  have  lived  in  the  last  fifty  years 
in  Henry  Street,  once  the  center  of  Man- 
hattan's fashionable  life.  The  Irish,  the 
Scotch,  the  Germans,  the  Italians  and  the 
Russians  appeared.  They  sang  the  songs 
and  danced  the  dances  that  contribute  so 
much  poetry  to  the  life  of  the  city,  while 
onlookers  marveled  at  the  temperamental 
qualities  which  made  it  possible  for  for- 
eigners to  reproduce  with  unconscious 
realism  historical  scenes  of  a  city  and  a 
country    not    their    own! 

Such  neighborhood  pageants  as  this  and 
the  celebration  in  Greenwich  Village,  ex- 
ert a  wholesome  and  a  permanent  influ- 
ence in  our  municipal  life.  In  both  these 
events  the  libraries  of  the  neighborhoods 
took  part.  The  library  aimed  to  show  that 
folk-songs  and  folk-dances  are  kept  alive 
by  folk-stories.  The  contrast  between  old 
New  York  and  the  present  time  was  shown 
by  the  use  of  historical  scenes — lantern 
slides — and  a  story;  in  the  one  case  re- 
miniscent of  early  Dutch  settlers  and  in 
the  other  a  poetic  interpreting  of  the  spirit 
of  service  in  municipal  life.  Those  plan- 
ning the  pageant  felt  that  this  was  a  di- 
rect help  in  making  atmosphere  or  in  in- 
ducing an  interpretive  mood  in  partici- 
pants. Festival  occasions  like  these  bind 
together  by  national  ties  the  people  and 
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institutions  of  a  neigliborhood  and  are  rich 
with  possibilities  for  the  library.  To  a  de- 
lightful degree  they  broaden  our  under- 
standing of  the  folk-spirit. 

So  it  seems  natural  to  have  stories  in  the 
library  told  by  foreigners  in  their  native 
tongues.  From  time  to  time  we  have 
groups  of  Bohemians,  Germans,  Hunga- 
rians, Italians  listening  to  old  world  tra- 
ditions and  tales.  Knowing  the  original 
and  the  translation  enhances  the  value  of 
the  story  in  English  for  narrator  and  list- 
eners. Through  these  story  hours  we  are 
reminding  the  foreigner  of  his  unique  con- 
tribution to  life  here,  and  are  showing 
our  respect  for  his  best.  For  a  simple 
example,  our  picture  books  and  book  illus- 
tration in  general  do  not  express  life  as 
vividly  or  realistically  as  Russian,  Bohe- 
mian or  Swedish  artists  do.  Having  some 
of  these  in  our  juvenile  collections  has 
been  a  distinct  contribution  to  establish- 
ing sympathetic  relations  with  foreigners. 

Yes,  it  is  true  that  the  Italian  laborer 
loves  Dante  and  Italian  classics.  It  is 
relatively  true  of  other  nationalities.  If 
we  take  for  granted  that  we  should  know 
and  libraries  should  have,  French  and  Ger- 
man standard  writers — and  this  largely 
because  their  literature  is  older,  more 
translated  or  their  languages  better  known 
— may  we  not  also  take  for  granted  that 
literary  history  is  still  in  the  making? 
Should  we  not  bestir  ourselves  to  know 
latter-day  masterpieces,  if  such  there  be, 
and  the  older  literature  w^hich  has  helped 
mould  or  inspire  writers  of  them,  in  Swed- 
ish, Finnish,  Bohemian,  Polish,  Hungarian 
or  any  other  language  spoken  by  the  peo- 
ple surrounding  us?  Perhaps  the  need  of 
realizing  what  these  literary  contributions 
may  mean  can  be  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  in  one  week,  June  2  to  June  9,  1913, 
thirty  thousand  souls,  nearly  five  thousand 
daily,  passed  the  man  at  the  Eastern  gate- 
way. Eighty  per  cent  or  thereabouts  are 
going  beyond  New  York  City  these  days. 

Is  the  Hungarian's  enjoyment  of  Jokai 
or  their  patriot  poets  for  Hungarians 
alone?  One  can  better  appreciate  how  to 
sustain  effort  and  enthusiasm  in  a  person 


or  a  group  of  this  nationality  if  one  knows 
that  much  of  their  best  poetry  came  almost 
from  the  cannon's  mouth  on  the  field  of 
battle;  and  if  one  has  seen  the  glistening 
eyes  and  heard  the  voices  of  kerchief- 
capped  girls  and  boys  in  trousers  to  shoe 
tops  as  they  sang  in  ringing  tones  "Eskiis- 
ziink!"  and  then  heard  their  national  song 
in  English  for  the  first  time.  At  home 
they  may  not  celebrate  their  Independence 
Day,  March  15;  but  when  they  are  invited 
to,  here,  in  the  library,  they  do  it  with 
much  genuine  feeling  and  true  sentiment, 
which  I  believe  leads  them  to  appreciate 
and  adopt  as  their  own  our  Independence 
Day.  Through  such  as  they,  perhaps,  pat- 
riotic sentiment  and  feeling  may  once 
more  be  evident  in  our  Fourth  of  July  cele- 
brations. 

If  we  try  to  think  of  a  library  without 
the  contributions  of  writers  of  other  na-. 
tionalties,  we  must  face  almost  empty 
shelves  in  some  classes  of  knowledge.  This 
makes  us  realize  more  clearly  that  immi- 
grants have  rich  possessions  by  right  of  in- 
heritance while  these  are  ours  only  by 
adoption.  Some  of  the  newcomers  to  our 
shores  may  have  lost  their  heritage  tem- 
porarily; but  they  will  warmly  cherish  as 
a  friend  the  library  that  restores  to  them 
this  valuable  possession  and  for  us  that 
friendship  is  preeminently  a  contribution. 

There  are  other  special  ways  in  which 
the  library  seems  happily  successful  in 
forming  such  friendships.  With  adults  it 
comes  through  our  co-operation  with  neigh- 
borhood associations,  or  organizations 
working  for  the  benefit  of  foreigners,  such 
as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  who 
conduct  in  our  lecture  rooms  classes  to 
teach  English  to  foreigners.  In  these  in- 
stances it  is  our  pleasure  to  supplement 
with  books  the  copies  treated.  The  book 
work  is,  perhaps,  most  marked  in  connec- 
tion with  the  English  classes  where  we 
have  opportunity  to  watch  progress  and 
needs  of  the  individual  more  carefully 
from  the  time  when  an  eager  pupil  may 
ask,  as  one  did,  for  a  book  called  a  "Wom- 
an's Tongue"  wanting  Arnold's  "Mother 
Tongue"   to  his  reading  of  Hale's  "Man 
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without  a  eountrj/'  perhaps,  or  Andrews' 
"The  perfect  tribute."  There  are  also  many 
Bemi-social,  semi-educational  clubs,  or  as- 
sociations, which  hold  their  meetings  in 
the  libraries.  The  Slavia  is  a  Bohemian 
club,  which  has  as  its  only  meeting  place 
the  Bohemian  department  of  one  of  our 
branches.  Its  members  have  done  much  to 
help  form  a  splendid  Bohemian  library. 
Several  Hungarian  associations  work  in 
co-operation  with  three  branches,  where 
are  collections  of  Hungarian  books.  A 
large  Polish  society  gives  its  educational 
lectures  twice  a  month  in  one  branch  and 
its  advice  in  the  selection  of  books;  but 
perhaps  the  "German  Association  for  Cul- 
ture" best  illustrates  my  point.  They 
state:  "We  are  working  for  culture,  and 
we. aim  to  give  the  Germans  in  America 
and  the  Americans  a  better  understanding 
of  our  contemporary  German  literature 
and  art.  We  are  bending  our  efforts  more 
particularly  for  our  members  who  as  art- 
ists, poets,  writers,  etc.,  are  producing  val- 
uable works.  And  we  want  to  help  as 
much  as  possible  those  talented  artists, 
poets,  etc.,  who  are  not  yet  known."  Their 
distinction  is  that  they  succeed!  Even  in 
the  et  ceteras! 

As  concrete  instances  of  other  possible 
contributions  by  foreigners  to  library  prog- 
ress, I  want  to  tell  of  the  discussion  of 
one  City  History  Club  chapter  and  the  ac- 
tion of  a  settlement  organization.  The 
membership  in  both  is  composed  of  for- 
eign-bom young  men  from  sixteen  to  twen- 
ty years  of  age,  and  both  groups  interest 
themselves  In  present  day  civic  welfare. 
The  Settlement  Club  wrote  to  the  mayor, 
comptroller,  library  trustees  and  several 
daily  papers  a  dignified  plea  for  increase 
in  library  appropration  and  in  salaries. 
The  year's  closing  meeting  of  a  certain 
City  HIrtory  Club  was  a  discussion  of  the 
city  budget,  the  club  members  represent- 
ing New  York's  mayor,  aldermen  and 
comptroller.  The  main  contention  of  the 
majority  was  that  cutting  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  public  library  meant  seriously 
handicapping  one  of  the  city's  most  effi- 
cient servants  and  they  ended  with  a  warm 


appreciation  of  service  rendered  by  library 
assistants  and  a  vigorous  plea  for  better 
salaries.  This  was  later  reproduced  for 
an  audience  of  representative  citizens  by 
the  City  History  Club  as  a  token  typical 
of  their  work.  Both  these  happenings  came 
as  complete  surprises  to  librarians.  It 
seems  as  if  in  their  eagerness  to  "get  on" 
young  foreigners,  especially,  seek  and  use 
every  possible  public  means  for  advance- 
ment. They  soon  appreciate  what  good 
service  means  and  how  to  get  it.  They 
make  us  feel  toward  what  ends  they  are 
tending  and  suggest  definitely  our  part  in 
the  building  for  civic  betterment. 

To  sum  up,  immigrants  do  bring  very 
rich  contributions  in  arts  and  literature. 
They  bring  many  capabilities,  that  of  ac- 
quiring intellectual  cultivation  being  not 
the  least  among  them.  I  am  not  blind  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  problems  they  cre- 
ate, having  worked  among  them  about  ten 
years;  but  the  conviction  strengthens  that 
knowing  and  understanding  their  racial 
and  social  inheritance  and  first  hand  con- 
tact with  groups  of  individuals  stimulate 
to  broader  thought  and  living.  It  is  not 
an  argument!  It  is  a  suggestive  state- 
ment! Immigrants  can  contribute  to  libra- 
ry progress. 

The  FIRST  VICE-PRESIDENT:  We  will 
now  have  a  paper  from  Mr.  CHARLES 
E.  RUSH,  the  librarian  of  the  St  Joseph 
public  library,  on 

THE  MAN  IN  THE  YARDS 

This  great  country  of  ours  has  become 
within  the  last  century  a  huge  "melting 
pot"  for  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  Fo^ 
clgn  and  English  speakin^r  tongues  from 
the  four  comers  of  the  earth  have  sought 
v!r  shores  as  a  haven  of  relief  and  oppor- 
tunity.    No  other  nation  has  experienced 
a  like  growth  and  none  other  has  ever 
gained  the  changing  cosmopolitan  charac- 
teristics which  have  come  to  us  from  such 
widely  differing  component  parts.    Those 
of  us  who  call  ourselves  Americans  owe 
our  life,  liberty  and  happiness  to  the  cos- 
ditlons    which    brought   about   this  great 
growth   and   upon   us   devolves  the  great 
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burden  of  relieving  many  of  the  unfortu- 
nate conditions  which  naturally  result 
from  the  continued  and  increasing  wave  of 
humanity  still  seeking  better  things  in  our 
so-called  land  of  freedom  and  equality. 

During  the  past  ninety  years  nearly  thirty 
millions  of  people  have  entered  our  Immi- 
gration gates,  adding  to  our  numbers  more 
inhabitants  than  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States  three  score  years  ago,  and 
almost  one-third  of  our  present  total  fig- 
ure. At  the  close  of  the  year  of  1912  the 
total  and  combined  population  of  five 
states  of  the  Union  did  not  equal  the  num- 
ber of  immigrants  admitted  during  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months.  Eighty  per  cent  of 
these  thirty  millions  arrived  during  the 
last  fifty  years.  Eighty-seven  per  cent  of 
them  were  more  than  fourteen  years  of 
age,  while  only  thirteen  per  cent  were  un- 
der fourteen.  These  figures  easily  demon- 
strate that  the  problem  is  a  growing  one 
and  that  the  large  proportion  of  new  ar- 
rivals are  destined  to  become  citizens  and 
parents  of  future  citizens  in  a  short  time. 
Our  past  policy  of  devoting  our  greatest  ef- 
forts to  the  thirteen  per  cent  while  largely 
neglecting  the  eighty-seven  per  cent  seems 
very  similar  to  the  losing  method  of  mend- 
ing a  leaking  boat  by  removing  the  water 
with  a  sponge  rather  than  by  repairing  the 
hole. 

Economists  tell  us  that  the  "rise  and  fall 
of  the  immigration  waves  are  very  closely 
connected  with  the  phenomenon  of  pros- 
perity in  this  country/'  and  that  the  gen- 
eral causes  of  westward  expansion  lie  in 
the  presence  of  foreign  political  and  re- 
ligious persecutions,  low  wages,  bad  eco- 
nomic conditions,  ease  of  transportation, 
inflated  rumors  of  great  opportunities  in 
America,  and  the  appeal  of  separated 
riends  and  relatives. 

The  early  immigrants,  being  largely  of 
Teutonic  and  Keltic  origin,  were  thrifty 
and  self-reliant  by  nature  and  entered  our 
American  life  as  skilled  workmen  in  agri- 
culture and  in  the  trades.  In  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century  the  source  of  the  tide  has 
changed  from  the  northern  to  the  south- 
em  countries,  resulting  in  a  far  different 


vpe  of  forelgntr  who  is  generally  un- 
skilled, lacking  independence  and  initia- 
tive, and  blindly  submissive  to  authority. 
Many  come  from  nations  with  a  per  cent  of 
illiteracy  rising  as  high  as  seventy,  and 
notwithstanding  the  fifty  per  cent  decrease 
In  the  total  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  this 
country  during  the  past  thirty  years  we 
must  face  the  fact  that  some  twenty-eight 
'  ut  of  every  one  hundred  of  the  new  ar- 
rivals over  fourteen  years  of  age  are  an- 
nually classed  as  illiterates.  In  the  future 
we  may  expect  to  receive  an  increasing 
flood  of  immigration  from  China,  Japan 
and  India,  with  problems  and  conditions 
even  more  perplexing. 

Some  say  that  the  incoming  foreigner 
directly  affects  the  entire  laboring  class 
native  to  America  in  that  he  adds  materi- 
ally to  the  supply  of  wage  earners,  lowers 
the  scale  of  wages  due  to  lower  standards 
of  living,  changes  working  conditions 
through  the  subdivision  of  labor,  modifles 
labor  organizations,  influences  local  and 
national  politics  and  increases  social  difll- 
culties.  It  has  been  said  that  "low  stand- 
ards of  living  on  the  part  of  unskilled 
workers  menace  the  higher  standards  of 
the  skilled  workers.  The  man  of  skill  Is 
recognizing  this  fact  and  he  is  frequently 
found  joining  hands  with  the  unskilled  to 
right  the  grievances  of  the  latter.  In  the 
cotton  mills.  In  the  meat  packing  Industry, 
In  the  coal  mines,  in  the  clothing  industry 
and  elsewhere,  one  nationality  has  been 
displaced  by  another  satisfied  with  a  lower 
standard  of  living.  In  turn  the  second  has 
been  displaced  by  a  third,  and  so  on.  Wave 
after  wave  of  immigrants  may  be  traced 
In  the  history  of  one  of  these  industries. 
As  rapidly  as  a  race  rises  in  the  scale  of 
living,  and  through  organization  begins  to 
demand  higher  wages  and  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  long  hours  and  over-exertion, 
the  employers  substitute  another  race  and 
the  process  is  repeated.  E^ach  race  comes 
from  a  country  lower  in  the  scale  than 
that  of  the  preceding  until  finally  the  ends 
of  the  earth  have  been  ransacked  in  the 
search  for  low  standards  of  living  com- 
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bined  with  patient  industriousness."  (Carl- 
ton). 

Our  civilization  cannot  remain  unaf- 
fected by  these  changing  characteristics 
and  the  threatening,  industrial  conditions 
confronting  us.  With  the  army  of  the  un- 
employed rapidly  growing  larger  and  larg- 
er, it  behooves  the  American  nation  to 
encourage  immediate  consideration  of 
ways  and  means  to  prevent  unfortunate  re- 
sults in  our  industrial,  political  and  social 
life. 

The  national  government,  being  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  the  admission  or  re- 
jection of  the  immigrant,  quickly  places 
him  under  the  care  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, who  are  duty-bound  to  assume 
the  entire  responsibility  of  developing  him 
into  an  efllcient  worker  and  a  good  citizen. 
The  regulation  of  private  employment 
agencies,  protection  of  the  foreigner  in 
transit,  adoption  of  standard  employment 
laws,  creation  of  municipal  unemployment 
commissions,  etc.,  indicate  that  state  and 
city  governments  are  beginning  to  respond 
to  this  duty  of  offering  more  sympathetic 
understanding,  more  adequate  care  and 
better  protection  to  the  newly  arrived,  con- 
fused, unemployed  and  homeless  immi- 
grant. These  governments  are  slowly  real- 
izing that  their  obligations  have  been  sore- 
ly neglected  in  the  past  when  such  prob- 
lems were  wholly  consigned  to  the  well 
meaning  but  quite  inadequate  field  of  pri- 
vate philanthropy.  Public  libraries,  as  de- 
partments of  city  governments,  concerned 
with  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  of  the 
masses,  must  soon  realize  their  large  re- 
sponsibility in  the  naturalization,  educa- 
tion and  socialization  of  our  foreign  born 
population.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  an- 
nounce that  the  state  of  Massachusetts  has 
very  recently  taken  the  lead  in  this  partic- 
ular field  of  service  by  the  passage  of  an 
act  authorizing  the  appointment  by  the 
Board  of  library  commissioners  of  a  field 
worker  to  direct  the  educational  work  of 
libraries  among  the  aliens  of  the  state. 

Libraries,  like  human  beings,  can  reach 
a  high  point  of  efficiency  and  service  in 
a  particular  line  only  when  that  line  is 


encouraged  and  promoted.  The  develop- 
ment of  libraries  favoring  certain  classes 
of  citizens  has  been  quite  general  and  ex- 
tremely successful.  Much  has  been  said  but 
comparatively  little  has  been  done  for  the 
foreigner  among  our  laboring  men.  The 
"man  in  the  yards,"  the  unskilled  foreign 
wage-earner,  being  taxed,  while  needing 
more  and  receiving  less  from  society  than 
others,  "has  done  much  of  the  rough  and 
hard  work  of  recent  decades.  He  has  built 
the  roadbeds  of  our  railways,  mined  our 
coal  and  iron,  unloaded  our  vessels,  and 
cleaned  our  streets.  The  recent  immigrant 
has  performed  the  crude  manual  labor  nec- 
essary for  the  upbuilding  of  big  industrial 
plants  and  huge  transportation  systems. 
His  services  in  developing  the  resources  of 
the  nation  have  been  extremely  important 
Many  industries  would  be  almost  depleted 
if  divested  of  all  wage-earners  of  foreign 
birth  and  those  born  on  American  soil  but 
of  foreign  bom  parents.  If  the  foreign 
born  and  the  native  born  of  foreign  par- 
ents were  removed  from  our  large  cities, 
the  latter  would  shrink  to  approximately 
one-third  of  their  recent  size."  (Carlton.) 

This  "man  in  the  yards"  with  whom  "in- 
timate contact  removes  prejudice,  inspires 
appreciation  and  kindles  self-respect,"  dis- 
plays an  astounding  amount  of  seriousness 
and  earnestness  in  his  desire  to  leam  and 
to  improve  himself  when  once  informed  of 
the  possibilities  in  our  libraries.  Very  often 
he  finds  his  chief  delight  in  the  best  of 
books,  like  a  child  calling  for  good  instead 
of  new  books,  and  many  times  he  is  not  as 
dull  and  as  ignorant  as  generally  supposed, 
being  more  appreciative  of  better  things 
than  our  average  native  laboring  man. 
The  opportunity  is  a 'great  one  to  be  of 
practical  and  inspirational  help  to  an  eager 
reader  seeking  to  increase  his  earning 
power  and  joy  in  life,  and  to  leam  of  the 
higher  ideals  of  citizenship  and  the  com- 
ing brotherhood  of  all. 

In  order  to  devise  worth-while  methods 
of  approaching  him  and  securing  his  in- 
terest, place  yourself  in  imagination  in 
similar  surroundings  and  conditions  on  a 
foreign  shore.  Only  through  direct  appeals 
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touching  your  personal  needs,  pleasure  and 
occupation  would  you  be  attracted  in  like 
circumstances  by  strangers.  The  same  is 
true  with  our  new  Americans. 

Foreigners  who  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage largely  settle  in  the  same  locality 
and  move  from  place  to  place  in  groups. 
A  thorough  educational  survey  of  these 
groups  in  the  community  tributary  to  the 
library  or  branch  is  of  first  importance  to 
determine  the  characteristics,  conditions 
and  needs  of  each  group.  Whenever  It  is 
possible  an  experienced  library  and  social 
worker  should  be  employed.  The  advice 
and  assistance  of  factory  managers,  labor 
leaders  and  social  workers  cannot  be  val- 
ued too  highly.  Following  these  steps 
branch  and  deposit  stations  administered 
by  local  assistants  may  well  be  located  in 
favorable  shops,  yards,  factories,  settle- 
ments, centers,  and  labor  headquarters, 
without  arousing  undue  suspicion  amoius 
the  men,  even  more  extensively  than  in 
lilany  of  our  progressive  library  systems 
today. 

The  formation  of  the  recently  named 
"Creative"  or  "Extension"  departments 
and  the  appointment  of  one  or  more 
trained  assistants  to  create  interest  and 
regularly  visit  and  supervise  the  library 
work  in  each  district,  group  and  institution 
will  soon  become  a  customary  feature  in 
the  large  cities.  I  firmly  believe  that  it 
will  not  be  many  years  until  our  large 
manufacturing  institutions  employing 
much  labor  will  construct  recreational  cen- 
ters in  their  plants  equipped  with  social, 
reading  and  gymnastic  departments  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  needs  of  their  employ- 
ees. Furthermore,  I  see  little  to  discour- 
age the  establishment  of  traveling  library 
collections  on  wheels,  visiting  certain  dis- 
tricts on  scheduled  time,  after  the  manner 
of  the  now  famous  Maryland  wagon  and 
automobile.  In  libraries  near  foreign  cen- 
ters special  departments  are  needed  to 
supply  practical  and  simple  information 
in  different  languages  on  requirements  for 
naturalization,  instruction,  employment, 
investments,  American  customs,  travel  and 
history,  demands  of  law  and  order,  Ameri- 


can money  and  banks,  and  friendly  ad- 
vice on  many  things  of  fifty-seven  or  more 
varieties. 

The  development  of  our  present  line  of 
tactics,  including  the  presentation  of  lec- 
tures emphasizing  the  possibility  of  in- 
creased wages  through  practical  reading, 
the  formation  of  classes  in  the  study  of 
English,  the  promotion  of  special  foreign 
entertainment  programs  and  exhibitions, 
the  extension  of  the  library  habit  to  adults 
through  publicity  directed  to  their  chil- 
dren, the  publication  of  daily  news  for 
workers  by  means  of  special  library  pa- 
pers and  the  general  press,  the  creation  of 
more  effectively  printed  library  advertis- 
ing done  in  many  languages,  the  co-opera- 
tion with  individuals  and  societies  promot- 
ing educational,  social  and  recreation  cen- 
ters, etc.,  will  open  a  new  era  in  library 
service  for  foreign  laboring  men. 

A  great  number  of  specialized  and  tech- 
nical industrial  books  may  not  often  be 
found  necessary  in  library  collections,  since 
the  great  need  among  this  class  of  read- 
ers is  a  large  supply  of  trade  Journals  and 
more  elementary  mechanical  books  for  the 
unskilled  workman,  the  student  mechanic 
and  the  future  tradesman. 

On  the  other  hand  life  as  well  as  liveli- 
hood must  be  considered  and  met.  All 
men  must  live  while  they  are  earning  a 
living  and  in  these  days  they  must  be 
trained  for  vacation  as  well  as  vocation. 
The  tendency  today  is  to  place  too  much 
emphasis  on  the  daily  struggle  for  liveli- 
hood and  to  neglect  the  hours  of  life  dur- 
ing leisure  time.  In  defense  of  the  "man 
in  the  yards"  the  crying  answer  returns, 
"but  what  of  the  man  whose  soul-deaden- 
ing toil  leaves  little  or  no  time  for  leisure 
or  whose  daily  labor  kills  all  mental  and 
physical  desire  for  leisure,  rest  and  im- 
provement." This  cry  will  return  again  and 
again  until  all  labor  shall  be  so  equalized 
that  all  men  will  have  more  of  what  life 
offers  and  less  of  what  it  demands.  Those 
who  work  on  specialized  labor  done  under 
intense  strain  and  through  long  hours  are 
destined  to  become  weakened,  brutalized 
and  almost  incapable  of  showing  intelli- 
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gent  interest  in  social-betterment.  Even 
"family  life/'  the  first  school  of  morals,  is 
a  closed  book  against  the  man  who  comes 
home  dead-tired  late  at  night. 

Consider  some  of  the  perils  through 
which  the  working  boy  must  pass  from 
year  to  year,  such  as  economic  waste  in  un- 
educational  trades,  stinted  physical  devel- 
opment, early  maturity,  suppression  of  the 
spirit  of  boyhood,  indifTerence  towards 
knowledge  and  efficiency,  personal  weak- 
ness, and  delinquency.  The  dire  results 
due  to  these  perils  are  well  illustrated  by 
the  folowing  replies  made  by  a  number 
of  Chicago  factory  children  when  asked 
why  they  quit  school: 

"Because  it's  easier  to  work  in  a  factory 
than  it  is  to  learn  at  school." 

"You  never  understand  what  they  tell 
you  In  school  and  you  can  learn  right  off 
to  do  things  in  a  factory." 
"They  don't  call  you  a  Dago." 
"You  can  buy  shoes  for  the  baby." 
"Our  boss  he  never  went  to  school." 
"School  ain't  no  good.    The  Holy  Father 
he  can  send  ye  to  hell,  and  the  boss  he 
can  take  yer  job  away  er  raise  yer  pay. 
But  the  teacher,  she  can't  do  nothing." 

Is  it  not  true  that  greed,  selfishness, 
privilege,  injustice  and  neglect  are  five  of 
the  great  sins  of  civilization?  These  ob- 
structions to  progress  are  largely  due  to 
ignorance  and  indifference,  two  causes 
which  are  in  themselves  as  great  evils 
as  their  results.  In  order  to  attain  the 
best  of  social  conditions,  positive  cures 
must  be  found  for  these  devastating 
evils  —  cures  that  will  replace  greed 
by  liberality,  selfishness  by  the  broth- 
erhood of  man,  privilege  by  equal- 
ity, injustice  by  justice  and  neglect  by 
service — cures  that  will  transform  ignor- 
ance and  indifference  into  clear-eyed 
knowledge  and  active  responsibility.  Laws 
and  revolutions  have  failed  more  miserably 
than  we  enjoy  admitting  and  only  through 
the  far  reaching,  beneficent  infiuences  of 
education  and  religion  may  we  expect  to 
touch  the  roots  of  these  great  evils. 
Is  it  possible  that  many  of  our  public  li- 


braries, who  reach  the  individiial  and  his 
family  long  before  and  for  many  years  fol- 
lowing the  efforts  of  our  public  schools, 
can  consider  themselves  excused  from  a 
large  part  of  their  responsibility  in  the  ed- 
ucational movements  now  striyio^  to  im- 
prove the  physical,  mental  and  moral  con- 
ditions of  these  men  who  suffer  for  want 
of  better  things?  How  can  it  be  that  some 
librarians  stand  by  indifferently  and  heed 
not  the  cry  of  need  from  these  weaker 
members  of  society,  who,  with  their  dis- 
tinctive and  curable  social  difllculties,  have 
been  left  alone  to  carve  their  own  desti- 
nies, unappreciated  and  unaided?  The 
time  is  near  at  hand  when  everyone  shall 
recognize  that  it  is  the  "common  right  of 
all  men  to  share  in  the  culture,  prosperity 
and  progress"  of  society,  and  that  the  con- 
servation of  life  by  raising  it  to  its  highest 
value  is  to  be  the  cry  of  our  new  era  of 
heightened  individuality. 

In  his  inaugural  address  President  Wil- 
son uttered  these  accusing  heart  searching 
words:  "We  have  been  proud  of  our  in- 
dustrial achievements,  but  we  have  not 
hitherto  stopped  thoughtfully  enough  to 
count  tho  human  cost,  the  cost  of  lives 
snuffed  out,  of  energies  overtaxed  and 
broken,  the  fearful  physical  and  spiritual 
cost  to  the  men  and  women  and  children 
upon  whom  the  dead  weight  and  burden  of 
it  all  has  fallen  without  mercy  the  years 
through.  The  groans  and  agony  of  it 
all,  the  solemn  moving  undertone  of  our 
life,  coming  up  out  of  the  mines  and  fac- 
tories and  out  of  every  home  where  the 
struggle  has  had  its  intimate  and  familiar 
seat,  have  not  yet  reached  our  ears." 

The  "vision  of  the  open  gates  of  ap- 
portunity  for  all"  must  first  be  seen  by 
those  who  lead  before  they  who  follow  can 
dream  dreams  and  go  forth  to  realize 
them. 

The  FIRST  VICE-PRESIDENT:  The 
next  speaker,  who  is  now  the  librarian  of 
the  Rochester  public  library,  was  for  many 
years  librarian  of  one  of  the  most  impo^ 
tant  libraries  south  of  what  Mr.  O.  Henry 
was  accustomed  to  call  "Mason  4b  Ham* 
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lln'8  Line."    I  have  the  pleasure  of  Intro-  maintained  In  all  social,  educational  and 

ducing  Mr.  WILLIAM  F.  YUST,  who  will  religious    Institutions    is    enforced    In    11- 

speak  to  us  on  braries. 

This  paper  will  deal  primarily  with  the 

WHAT  OF  THE   BLACK  AND  YELLOW  ,, ,,.       „J;,«^„     «„«.*ijl        «  1 

^.^.^«  public     library     question.       But     account 
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Should  also  be  taken  of  the  institutional 

The  form  in  which  this  subject  is  ex-  libraries  to  which  negroes  have  access, 
pressed  Is  first  a  question  asking  for  in- 
formation  which   has   never  before   been  Institutional  Libraries 
collected.     Possibly  there  is  in  It  also  a         The  report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 

mild  challenge  to  library  authorities  call-  Education  for  1910  contains  a  list  of  189 

ing  for  a  declaration  of  purpose  and  pol-  secondary  and  higher  schools  for  the  col- 

*^^;    ^       ^        ,  ,   ^.    X,        *         »  ®^®^  ^^c®  *°  16  states  and  the  District  of 

So  far  there  is  no  indication  of  a  yellow  rirvi««,v<«     /%#  *!.        </./>         _x  i*,_ 

race  problem  in   rublic  libraries.     When  ^^'^tf      ,^1 2^^^^ 

foreigners  enter  a  field  which  is  already  oc-  ^^^"'^^   368.684   volumes   with   an   esti- 

cupied  they  do  not  produce  a  real  race  °^^^^^  ^^^'^^  °'  »295.788.     Following  is  a 

problem  so  long  as  they  are  so  few  in  num-  «"°^"^a^  ^^  ^^^  institutions  and  their  11- 

ber  that  they  are  chiefly  objects  of  curl-  ^^^^^^  arranged  by  states.     Of  these  11- 

oaity.  braries  84  have  less  than  1,000  volumes;  66 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  Jap-  ^^^®  ^'^^^  ^^  5,000  volumes;   11  have  be- 

anese  can  be  a  serious  race  problem  in  tween  5,000  and  10,000  volumes;  6  have  be- 

Califomia  where  they  constitute  only  two  tween  10.000  and  20,000.    Two  have  26,607 

and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  population  and  ^^^  27,000  respectively, 
own  and  lease  only  twelve  one-hundredths 

of  one  per  cent  of  the  land.     And  yet  it  Schools      Vol-        Esti- 

sounds  as  if  there  is  trouble  there.    What-  Report-  umes  In    mated 

ever  may  be  its  nature  and  its  causes,  the  *^»-    Library.    Value. 

difficulty   has   not   extended   to   public   11-  Alabama    14        49,522      $26,525 

braries.    The  Chinese  on  the  Pacific  coast,  Arkansas    6  9,450  5,150 

as  elsewhere,  are  seldom  seen  in  a  library.  Delaware   2  1,900  800 

They  live  in  their  own  quarter  and  hardly  District  of  Columbia  2        27,253        43.569 

ever  penetrate  other  sections  of  the  city  Florida   7  8.267  7,120 

except  for  purposes  of  trade.  Georgia 14        49,025        32,181 

The  Japanese  who  frequent  the  libraries  Kentucky  6  3,950  2,350 

are   not   numerous.     They  belong  almost  Louisiana 10        14.353        16,051 

entirely  to  the  student  class  and  the  books  Maryland   5  7,250  6,735 

they  take  are  used  in  connection  with  their  Mississippi    11        18,432        14,920 

school  work.    In  Bome  places  they  "appear  Missouri  3  4,950  6,500 

to  be  more  resourceful,  more  polite  and  New  Jersey 1  35  25 

more    intelligent   than   the   average   high  North  Carolina   20        16,560        13.097. 

school   student'*  with  whom  the  libraries  Ohio    1  6,500  2,500 

come  in  contact.     As  a  class  of  patrons  Oklahoma  1  9,75  1,450 

they  are  not  only  InofTensive  but  desirable.  Pennsylvania    2        19,500        20.500 

While  the  yellow  man  is  clearly  not  a  South  Carolina   16        27,600        21,000 

problem  in  libraries,  it  is  equally  certain  Tennessee    11        30,026        17,935 

that  the  black  man  is  a  problem.    This  Is  Texas    8        13,550        17,830 

especially  true  In  the  South.    In  northern  Virginia    18        52,030        35,950 

libraries  it  is  the  rule  to  admit  him  with-  West  Virginia   2  7,557  5,600 

out    distinction.      Throughout   the    South.  —      

with  very  few  exceptions,  the  segregation         Total   160      368,684    |296,788 
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Many  of  these  collections  except  in  the 
larger  institutions,  have  heen  characterized 
as  "so  unsuitable  as  to  be  almost  worth- 
less .  .  .  the  discarded  refuse  of  gar- 
rets and  overcrowded  store  rooms,  which 
should  have  gone  to  the  paper  mill,  but  was 
sent  to  these  poor  children  through  mis- 
taken kindness/' 

These  libraries  are  primarily  for  the  use 
of  the  students,  but  they  are  usually  open 
to  the  townspeople  for  reading  and  refer- 
ence. While  the  people  thus  have  access 
to  a  collection  of  books  for  consultation, 
it  can  not  be  said  that  they  have  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  public  library,  even  where  the 
selection  is  good.  It  is  a  common  occur- 
rence, however,  throughout  the  country  for 
institutional  libraries  to  operate  against 
the  establishment  of  a  public  library  with- 
out acting  as  a  satisfactory  substitute. 

General  Attitude 

The  prevailing  attitude  toward  libraries 
for  negroes  is  one  of  IndifTerence  among 
the  masses  of  both  races.  But  the  same 
conditions  existed  for  many  years  and  still 
exist  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The 
library  must  follow  the  school,  it  can  not 
precede  it.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
the  educational  awakening  of  the  South  is 
of  comparatively  recent  date  and  that  any- 
thing like  general  education  of  the  negro 
is  still  more  recent,  the  small  number  of 
public  libraries  for  negroes  will  not  appear 
so  strange.  In  a  few  places  a  vigorous  de- 
mand has  arisen.  In  a  few  places  the  au- 
thorities have  not  only  supplied  the  de- 
mand but  have  endeavored  to  stimulate 
and  enlarge  it. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  there  are 
still  people  who  think  that  the  negro  is 
incapable  of  education  and  that  it  actually 
unfits  him  for  usefulness.  Uncle  Remus 
has  a  saying,  "When  you  put  a  book  into 
a  negro's  hand  you  spoil  a  good  plow 
hand."  This  notion  still  lurks  in  the 
minds  of  a  surprisingly  large  number  of 
people,  who  cite  the  wretched  condition 
and  dense  ignorance  of  millions  of  negroes 


after  fifty  years  of  freedom.  In  1910  thirty 
per  cent  of  them  were  still  illiterate.  Li- 
braries can  not  fiourish  in  illiteracy  as 
trees  oan  not  grow  in  a  desert. 

There  are,  however,  oases  in  the  desert 
bright  and  shining  examples  of  individuals, 
schools  and  whole  communities,  which 
have  demonstrated  the  negro's  capacity  for 
the  highest  education  and  development 
There  is  a  growing  disposition  to  afTord 
him  full  opportunity  for  making  the  most 
of  himself. 

While  some  librarians  are  urging  action, 
others  shrink  from  it  as  from  a  disagree- 
able task.     One  is  endeavoring  to  look  at 
the  subject  of  a  negro  library  from  the  mis- 
sionary standpoint  and  is  trying  to  con- 
vince the  trustees  that  such  an  innovation 
would  be  desirable,  but  finds  it  very  hard 
to  arouse  any  interest  and  enthusiasm.  An- 
other proposes  to  let  the  question  alone  till 
forced    to   take   action.     Another   reports 
that  the  city  is  on  the  verge  of  the  ques- 
tion.   Another  is  having  difficulty  to  find  a 
central  location  for  a  colored  library  where 
white  people  do  not  object.    One  city  with 
a  branch  library  in  a  negro  high  school 
considers  it  an  easy  way  out  of  a  difficult 
situation.    The  authorities  realize  that  the 
time  is  coming  when  these  facilities  will  no 
longer    be    adequate.      At    present    their 
funds  are  needed  so  much  in  other  direc- 
tions that  they  hope  to  be  able  to  postpone 
tffls  added  expense  for  some  time  to  come. 
One    library   having    a   special    room   for 
negroes  never  pushes  this  part  of  its  work, 
but  does  only  what  it  is  compelled  to  do  by 
city  ordinance.    Another  where  there  is  no 
race  distinction  tells  how  the  library  is 
overrun  at  times  with  negroes  and  what  a 
drawback  this  is  to  the  work. 

Some  lend  books  to  negroes  but  do  not 
allow  them  to  sit  in  the  reading  roouL  This 
practice  is  not  established  by  rule  and 
regulation  but  rests  on  the  disposition  of 
the  librarians  to  be  helpful  to  all.  Public 
sentiment  will  tolerate  it  in  this  form  while 
it  would  rebel  at  an  attempt  to  guarantee 
the  same  service  in  formal  rules. 
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Table  of  Leading  Cities 

Following  is  a  table  of  some  of  the  chief  southern  cities  showing  their  status  with 
respect  to  negro  libraries.  The  letter  x  denotes  a  negro  educational  institution  hav- 
ing a  library  of  1,000  volumes  or  more. 

Negro 
Population  1910  Public  Remarks 

City  Total         Negro  Lib. 

Alabama 

Birmingham    132.685      52,305     No 

Mobile    51,521      22,763     No 

Montgomery    38,136      19,322     No 

Delaware 

Wilmington   87,411        9,081    Yes        Admitted  to  Wilmington  Inst.  Lib.  without 

distinction. 
District  of  Columbia 

Washington  331,069      94,446    Yes        Admitted  to  Pub.  Lib.  without  distinction. 

2  X. 
Florida 
Jacksonville    81,640      40,020    Yes        Sep.  room  &  sep.  books  in  Carnegie  lib. 

Georgia 

Atlanta  154,839      51,902    No  4  x. 

Macon 40,665      18,150     No 

Savannah   65,064       33,246    Yes        Small  sep.  lib.  of  little  consequence. 

Kentucky 

Covington    53,270        2,899     No 

Lexington 35,099      11,011    Yes        Draw  bks.  at  same  desk  with  whites;  sep 

reading  room;  little  used. 

Louisville  223,928       40,522     Yes        $30,000  Carnegie  branch  of  pub.  lib.;   2nd 

branch    $22,500    being    built. 
Louisiana 

New  Orleans 339,075      89,262     No  $25,000  Carnegie  branch  to  be  built.    4  x. 

Maryland 

Baltimore  558,485      84,749     Yes        Pratt  free  lib.  admits  without  distinction. 

2x. 
Missouri 

Kansas  City 248,381      23,566    Yes        Pub.  lib.  adhiits  without  distinction. 

St.  Louis 687,029      43.960    Yes        Pub.  lib.  admits  without  distinction. 

St.  Joseph 77,403        4,249    Yes        Pub.  lib.  admits  without  distinction. 

North   Carolina 

Raleigh  19,218  Yes        Sep.  bldg.  erected  by  city.  Poorly  supported. 

Oklahoma 
Oklahoma  Cjty 64,205        6,546    Yes        Pub.  lib.  admits  without  distinction. 

Tennessee 

Chattanooga    44,604      17,942  314  vols,  placed  in  col.  high  schools  as  a 

beginning. 

Memphis    131,105      52,431    Yes        Cossitt  Lib.  supplies  books  thru  LeMoyne 

Inst.  1  X. 
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NashrflU   110.S64  16,92$  No 

Texas 

Dallas   92.104  18,024  No 

Galveston  36,981  8,036  Yes 

Houston    78.800  23,924  Yes 

San  Antonio    96,614  10,716  ? 

Virginia 

Norfolk 67,452  25,039  No 

Richmond    127,618  46,733  No 


$28,000  Canieglo  Braneh  to  b«  hollt.    1  z« 


Branch  of  Rosenberg  lib.  in  coL  hlsh  aehl. 
115,000  Carnegie  bldg.  under  negro  board. 


This  city  has  no  pub.  library. 


Cities  Having  Coiored  Libraries 

Charlotte,  N.  C,  is  the  first  and  only  city 
to  build  a  library  for  negroes  with  its  own 
funds.  After  erecting  a  $25,000  Carnegie 
building  it  spent  $5,000  on  a  site  and  a  sep- 
arate building  for  negroes  which  was 
opened  in  1906.  But  its  only  income  for 
maintenance  is  $400  a  year  from  the  city. 
Most  of  the  books  have  been  donated.  In 
1911  the  librarian  of  the  white  library 
enlisted  the  interest  of  a  Pittsburgh 
woman  who  collected  about  600  volumes 
for  it  in  the  North.  The  librarian  at  Wilkes- 
Barr^,  Pa.,  sends  it  the  best  of  her  dis- 
carded books.  From  these  facts  one  may 
infer  what  kind  of  standard  is  maintained. 

The  white  library  was  incorporated  by 
the  legislature  in  a  special  act,  which  at 
the  same  time  created  a  separate  negro 
board.  Several  inefTectual  efTorts  have 
been  made  to  have  the  act  changed  to 
place  the  colored  library  under  control  of 
the  white  board  and  the  supervision  of  the 
white  librarian.  This  would  undoubtedly 
result  in  greater  efficiency,  as  now  every- 
body including  the  colored  board  seems  to 
be  inactive  and  indifTerent  toward  it.  Its 
failure  however  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to 
the  negro  board  alone  because  it  is  mani- 
festly impossible  with  such  resources 
under  such  conditions  to  conduct  a  library 
which  would  command  the  respect  and  the 
Interest  of  either  race. 

Savannah,  Ga.,  also  has  a  small  library 
for  negroes.  It  was  organized  In  1907 
and  is  housed  in  rented  quarters,  but  very 
few  persons  seem  to  know  of  its  existence. 
The  city  appropriates  $360  a  year  for  it. 
In    1911    It   had   2,611   volumes   and    1,244 


were  drawn  for  home  use.  Its  total  receipts 
were  $375.77.  At  the  end  of  the  year  $35 
was  due  the  librarian  for  salary  and  there 
was  a  deficit  of  $33.93.  In  1910  Mr.  Carne- 
gie offered  $12,000  for  a  colored  branch 
building  and  the  city  has  promised  an 
increased  appropriation  on  the  completion 
of  the  building.  For  a  time  the  negroes 
tried  to  raise  the  money  for  a  site  by  sub- 
scription, but  so  far  they  have  not  suc- 
ceeded. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  has  in  its  Carnegie 
building  a  separate  room  and  books  in 
charge  of  a  colored  attendant.  Of  its 
81,000  population  half  are  colored,  but  the 
negro  registration  is  only  five  per  cent  and 
the  circulation  six  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
No  effort  is  being  made  to  extend  it.  The 
opinion  prevails  that  the  arrangement  is 
a  mistake  and  that  a  branch  library  in  the 
negro  quarter  would  bring  out  a  much 
larger  use. 

Galveston,  Texas,  has  had  a  branch  of 
the  Rosenberg  library  in  the  colored  high 
school  since  1904.  It  contains  2,745 
volumes.  With  a  colored  population  less 
than  one-fifth  as  large  as  Jacksonville  tt 
has  twice  as  many  borrowers  but  circulates 
only  one-fourth  as  many  books,  2,433  last 
year.  This  seems  a  very  small  number  and 
does  not  bear  out  the  theory  that  a  sep- 
arate branch  enlarges  its  use. 

In  Memphis,  Tenn.,  the  Cossitt  library 
In  1903  entered  Into  an  agreement  with 
the  I^Moyne  Institute,  a  colored  normal 
school,  which  furnishes  the  room,  and  the 
Cossitt  library  furnishes  the  librarian  and 
the  books,  which  number  about  four  tboo- 
sand  added  to  a  like  number  belonginf  to 
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the  school'.  While  these  are  used  mainly 
by  pupils  and  teachers  of  the  school,  it 
serves  as  the  book  supply  for  all  interested 
negroes  in  the  city  and  surrounding  dis- 
trict. 

The  facilities  thus  furnished  seem  to 
meet  the  present  demands  pretty  fully. 
Much  depends  on  the  librarian's  attitude, 
which  is  helpful  and  encouraging.  The  cir- 
culation last  year  was  13,947  vols.  The 
institute  is  erecting  a  new  school  building, 
which  will  provide  better  library  accommo- 
dations. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  was  the  first  to  establish 
a  full-fledged  branch  on  a  broad  basis  and 
to  erect  a  separate  branch  library  building 
for  negroes.  The  original  plan  for  ten 
Carnegie  branch  libraries,  of  which  seven 
have  been  built,  included  two  for  negroes. 
The  first  of  these  was  opened  in  rented 
quarters  the  same  year  as  the  main  library 
in  1905.  Three  years  later  it  was  moved 
into  the  new  $30,000  building. 

In  its  administration  the  colored  branch 
is  a  part  of  the  general  library  system  and 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  main 
library.  The  branch  librarian,  who  is  a 
graduate  of  Hampton  Institute,  and  the  two 
assistants  are  colored. 

The  branch  serves  as  the  reference 
library  for  the  colored  high  schools  and 
other  educational  institutions.  It  is  in 
close  co-operation  with  the  grade  schools 
through  the  collections  of  books  which  it 
sends  to  the  class-rooms  to  be  drawn  by 
the  pupils  for  home  use. 

It  has  an  assembly  room  which  is  used 
for  lectures,  entertainments  and  numerous 
other  public  meetings,  and  two  class-rooms 
for  smaller  gatherings.  There  is  a  story 
hour  fox  children  and  several  reading  and 
debating  clubs  for  boys  and  girls  and 
adults.  Through  its  various  activities  the 
library  not  only  circulates  books  and  fur- 
nishes facts  but  it  is  an  educational  and 
social  center  from  which  radiate  many  in- 
fluences for  general  betterment. 

Fine  work  is  being  done  with  children, 
who  draw  68  per  cent  of  the  books  circu- 
lated. An  interesting  account  of  it  is 
given  in  the  Library  Journal  for  April,  1910. 


25:160-61,  by  Mrs.  Rachel  D.  Harris,  a 
former  teacher  in  the  colored  schools,  who 
is  in  charge  of  this  department. 

When  the  branch  was  started  eight  years 
ago  it  was  somewhat  of  an  experiment  and 
there  was  doubt  and  apprehensiveness  all 
around  with  regard  to  the  outcome  of  the 
undertaking.  But  it  has  been  a  pronounced 
success  from  the  beginning.  It  has  grown 
steadily  until  last  year  73,462  vols,  were 
drawn  from  it  for  home  use.  It  has  be- 
come so  popular  that  the  second  branch 
is  now  under  construction  in  the  eastern 
colored  section  of  the  city. 

The  colored  people  are  proud  of  this 
library  and  its  achievements.  Its  opening 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  development  of 
the  race  which  is  second  in  importance 
only  to  the  opening  of  the  first  colored  free 
schools  there  in  1870. 

Houston,    Texas,    also    has    a    separate 
branch  building  opened  last  AprlL    For  the 
past  four  years  it  was  maintained  in  a 
small  way  in  the  colored  high  school.    The 
new  building  is  distinctively  a  product  of 
negro  enterprise.    Booker  T.  Washington's 
secretary  called  on  Andrew  Carnegie  per- 
sonally and  secured  the  promise  of  |15,000 
on    condition   that    the    city    of   Houston 
would  agree  to  provide  not  less  than  $1,500 
annually  for  its  maintenance.    The  $1,500 
for  the  site  was  raised  by  colored  citizens 
entirely   among   their   own    people.     The 
plans  for  the  building  were  drawn  by  a 
colored  architect  and  its  erection  super- 
vised by  a  committee  of  a  separate  board 
of  trustees,  which  consisted  of  nine  col- 
ored men.    The  librarian  is  a  colored  girl 
who   is   responsible   only   to   the   colored 
trustees.     Although  she  and  the  trustees 
consult  freely  with  the  librarian  and  trus- 
tees of  the  public  library,  the  latter  act 
only  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  them.  They 
are  therefore  Justly  proud  of  the  library 
as   their   own   achievement.     It   contains 
5,000  volumes.    From  a  colored  population 
of  30.000  the  registered  borrowers  were 
only  1,261  last  year  and  the  books  drawn 
5,117.     These  numbers  seem  very  small, 
but  no  doubt  there  will  be  a  large  increase 
in  the  new  building. 
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While  the  Houston  method  of  manage- 
ment may  contribute  to  the  negro's  self- 
respect  and  minister  somewhat  to  the 
pride  and  independence  of  a  few  of  their 
number,  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  may  well 
be  questioned.  The  results  are  bound  to 
be  inferior  unless  experience  counts  for 
nothing.  It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many 
cities  in  their  first  venture  proceed  with 
such  disregard  of  the  experience  of  other 
places.  But  the  limit  is  reached  when  the 
same  city  repeats  the  process  with  a 
second  board  after  one  board  has  learned 
its  lesson.  This  applies  not  only  to  the 
details  of  planning,  erecting  and  furnishing 
a  building  but  equally  if  not  more  to  its 
operation,  the  selection,  purchase  and  cata- 
loging of  books,  the  appointment  of  assist- 
ants and  the  transacting  of  its  daily  busi- 
ness. 

The  white  public  library  boards  of  Nash- 
ville and  New  Orleans  both  have  plans 
under  way  for  the  erection  of  Carnegie 
colored  branch  buildings,  each  to  cost 
$25,000.  In  Nashville  the  negroes  are 
raising  $1,000  and  the  city  is  paying  $5,000 
toward  the  site.  In  New  Orleans  the  city 
will  purchase  the  site.  In  neither  of  these 
places  is  there  any  public  provision  at 
present  for  supplying  books  to  negroes. 

In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  leading  educational 
center  of  the  South  for  negroes,  they  are 
still  without  public  library  facilities, 
although  agitation  on  the  subject  began 
over  ten  years  ago.  On  the  day  of  the 
opening  of  the  beautiful  $125,000  Carnegie 
building  a  committee  of  colored  men  called 
on  the  library  board.  Prof.  W.  E.  B.  Du- 
Bois  of  Atlanta  University  acting  as 
spokesman  said: 

"Gentlemen,  we  are  a  committee  come 
to  ask  you  to  do  Justice  to  the  black  peo- 
ple of  Atlanta  by  giving  them  the  same 
free  library  privileges  that  you  propose 
giving  to  whites.  Every  argument  which 
can  be  adduced  to  show  the  need  of  libra- 
ries for  whites  applies  with  redoubled 
force  to  the  negroes.  More  than  any  other 
part  of  our  population  they  need  instruc- 
tion, inspiration  and  proper  diversion;  they 
need  to  be  lured  from  temptation  of  the 


streets  and  saved  from  evil  influences,  and 
they  need  a  growing  acquaintance  with 
what  the  best  of  the  world's  souls  have 
thought  and  done  and  said.  It  seems 
hardly  necessary  in  the  twentieth  century 
to  argue  before  men  like  you  the  necessity 
and  propriety  of  placing  the  best  means 
of  human  uplifting  into  the  hands  of  the 
poorest  and  lowest  and  blackest. 

"The  spirit  of  this  great  gift  to  the  city 
has  not  the  spirit  of  caste  or  exclusion  but 
rather  the  catholic  spirit  which  recognizes 
no  artificial  differences  of  rank  or  birth  or 
race,  but  seeks  to  give  all  men  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  most  of  themselves.  It 
is  our  sincere  hope  that  this  city  will  prove 
itself  broad  enough  and  just  enough  to 
administer  this  trust  in  the  true  spirit  in 
which  it  was  given." 

The  chairman  asked,  "Do  you  not  think 
that  allowing  whites  and  negroes  to  use 
this  library  would  be  fatal  to  its  useful- 
ness?" Another  member  of  the  committee 
replied  that  they  did  not  ask  to  use  this 
library  nor  even  ask  equal  privileges  but 
only  some  privileges  somewhere. 

The  chairman  then  made  these  points 
clear:  (1)  That  negroes  would  not  be 
permitted  to  use  the  Carnegie  Library  in 
Atlanta;  (2)  That  some  library  facilities 
would  be  provided  for  them  in  the  future; 
(3)  That  the  city  council  would  be  asked 
to  appropriate  a  sum  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  taxes  paid  by  negroes  of  the 
city;  (4)  That  efforts  would  be  made  to 
induce  northern  philanthropists  to  aid  such 
a  library. 

Later  Mr.  Carnegie  offered  to  give  the 
money  necessary  for  the  erection  of  a 
branch  library  for  negroes.  When  the 
details  of  its  administration  came  up  for 
consideration  the  negroes  demanded  rep- 
resentation on  the  library  board.  This  was 
positively  refused  and  the  proceedings 
were  so  completely  blocked  that  the 
negroes  of  Atlanta  are  still  without  any 
public  library  advantages. 

Methods  of  Management 

From  the   cases   cited   it  appears  that 
there  are  four  distinct  methods  of  dealing 
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with  this  question  in  the  South:  (1)  To 
admit  the  negro  to  the  same  building  on 
equal  terms  with  others  as  is  done  in 
Baltimore,  Wilmington,  Washington  and 
some  of  the  Missouri  libraries.  This 
method  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  whites. 
As  one  report  says,  "There  are  white  peo- 
ple who  are  deterred  from  using  the  library 
because  in  so  doing  they  must  touch 
elbows  with  colored  folks.  .  .  .  We 
could  do  better  service  to  both  races  if 
there  could  be  a  separation,  for  we  must 
take  the  people  with  their  prejudices, 
especially  in  the  use  of  the  library,  which 
is  a  purely  voluntary  matter."  (2)  To 
admit  him  to  the  same  building  but  to  a 
separate  room,  which  is  not  satisfactory  to 
the  negro.  One  library  which  has  this  plan 
reports,  "Many  of  the  educated  and  cul- 
tured negroes  (for  there  are  some  even  in 
the  South)  will  not  come  unless  they  can 
do  so  on  the  same  social  equality  and  use 
the  same  apartments  as  the  white 
patrons."  (3)  To  have  a  separate  library 
under  control  of  members  of  their  own 
race.  This  is  almost  certain  to  produce 
Inferior  results  on  account  of  their  inex- 
perience and  lack  of  knowledge  regarding 
every  phase  of  the  work.  (4)  To  have  a 
separate  branch  in  charge  of  colored  assist- 
ants who  are  under  the  direction  and  sup- 
ervision of  one  board  and  one  librarian, 
who  have  control  over  the  entire  library 
including  all  branches  and  other  agencies. 
This  plan  assures  the  greatest  economy 
and  efficiency  and  will  probably  be  adopted 
by  all  the  libraries  whose  funds  will  permit 
it.  A  separate  colored  board  is  as  unneces- 
sary and  unbusinesslike  as  would  be  a 
separate  board  for  each  white  branch. 

On  the  advantages  of  a  separate  branch 
library  one  colored  man  writes:  "In  the 
South  the  separation  is  not  only  necessary 
for  the  peace  and  cordial  relations  desir- 
able to  be  maintained  but  the  colored 
branches  are  desirable  because  the  colotod 
people  would  use  them  so  a  hundred  times 
more  than  they  would  otherwise.  The  feel- 
ing of  perfect  welcome,  ownership  and  un- 
qualified privilege  are  all  necessary  to 
patrons  who  are  to  get  the  best  possible 


from  libraries  among  them.  These  things 
in  the  South  can  only  be  had  in  separate 
branches  as  inuch  as  it  is  regrettable  that 
there  should  be  a  mind  and  spirit  demand- 
ing separate  libraries." 

Traveling  Libraries 

Delaware  and  Kentucky  are  the  only 
state  library  commissions  reporting  spe- 
cial traveling  libraries  for  negroes.  Last 
year  "seven  traveling  libraries  of  30  to  50 
volumes  each  were  arranged  for  the  use 
of  the  colored  schools  in  Delaware,  and 
the  entire  charge  and  care  of  these  libra- 
ries was  given  over  to  the  State  College  for 
Colored  Students  near  Dover."  The  Ken- 
tucky commission  has  two  libraries  of  50 
volumes  each  in  circulation  and  is  planning 
to  send  more.  Hampton  Institute  also 
sends  out  traveling  collections  of  books. 

Another  system  of  traveling  libraries  is 
that  established  in  1910  by  James  H. 
Gregory  of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  for  dis- 
tribution through  Atlanta  University 
among  the  negroes  of  the  South.  There 
are  about  60  libraries  of  48  volumes  each. 
They  are  sent  to  any  community,  school, 
church  or  other  organization  for  one  year 
and  then  exchanged  for  a  different  set. 
Two  interesting  articles  on  these  libraries 
and  their  founder  were  published  by  G. 
S.  Dickerman  in  the  Southern  Workman 
August  and  September,  1910. 

What  the  Negro  Reads 

What  the  negro  reads  is  in  itself  a  large 
and  interesting  subject.  A  brief .  article 
on  it  dealing  equally  with  what  the  negro 
does  not  read,  appeared  in  the  Critic,  July 
1906,  from  Mr.  George  B.  Utley,  then 
librarian  of  the  Jacksonville  public  library. 
The  first  book  drawn  from  the  Louisville 
library  was  Washington's  "Up  from  slav- 
ery." The  most  striking  feature  of  the 
circulation  in  general  is  the  comparatively 
small  percentage  of  fiction  read.  Of  the 
258,438  volumes  drawn  from  the  Louis- 
ville library  during  its  first  six  years  only 
46  per  cent  was  fiction. 

This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
so-called  leisure  class,  who  are  supposed  to 
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read  most  of  the  fiction,  is  smaller  among 
the  colored  people;  or  that  the  novel  does 
not  appeal  so  strongly  to  the  negro  mind; 
or  that  the  library  is  used  more  largely 
by  pupils,  teachers,  ministers  and  other 
professional  people,  who  come  to  it  for 
more  serious  purposes. 

A  book  entitled  "Tuskegee  and  its  peo- 
ple," edited  by  Booker  T.  Washington,  con- 
tains biographical  sketches  of  many 
negroes  who  have  gone  out  from  that 
school  to  work  for  the  elevation  of  their 
race.  These  sketches  give  a  remarkable 
picture  of  the  "conditions  that  environ  the 
masses  of  the  negro  people,"  as  well  as 
their  struggles  for  improvement. 

One  of  them  describing  the  country 
school  which  he  attended  writes,  "When 
I  reached  the  point  where  the  teacher 
ordered  me  to  get  a  United  States  history, 
the  book  store  did  not  have  one,  but  sold 
me  a  biography  of  Martin  Luther  instead, 
which  I  studied  for  some  time  thinking 
that  I  was  learning  something  about  the 
U.   S." 

Years  later  "I  betook  me  to  the  woods, 
where  I  read  everything  I  could  get.  It 
was  during  this  time  that  accidentally,  I 
may  say  providentially,  I  got  hold  of  a 
book  containing  the  life  of  Ignacius  San- 
cho;  and  I  have  never  read  anything  that 
has  given  me  more  inspiration.  I  wish 
every  negro  boy  in  the  land  might  read 
it." 

Another  Tuskegee  graduate,  a  woman 
whose  mother  as  a  slave  had  been  taught 
to  read  by  her  master's  daughter,  writes: 
"Sundays,  with  my  sisters  gathered  about 
h(.r  knees,  we  would  sit  for  hours  listening 
as  mother  would  read  church  hymns  for 


us." 

The  articles  by  Mr.  Dickerman  above 
referred  to  give  the  results  of  some  investi- 
gations on  their  choice  of  books.  He 
received  answers  from  35  leading  negro 
schools  in  response  to  a  request  for  a  list 
of  such  "books  as  had  been  found  in  the 
experience  of  their  schools  to  be  the  most 
popular  and  the  best  and  which  they  would 
recommend."  The  "Life  of  Lincoln"  appear- 
ed on  15  of  these  lists;  "Little  women"  15; 


"Robinson  Crusoe"  14;  "Paul  Dunbar"  11; 
"Uncle  Tom's  cabin"  10;  "lyanhoe"  9; 
"Souls  of  black  folk"  9;  "Ramona"  8;  "Life 
of  Douglass"  8;  "Uncle  Remus"  7.  Six 
lists  included  "Alice  in  wonderland," 
Grimm's  "Fairy  tales,"  "John  Halifax," 
"Last  days  of  Pompeii,"  and  "Swiss  family 
Robinson." 

These  lists  all  came  from  schools  and 
therefore  bear  the  earmarks  of  the  school- 
master. But  the  largest  part  of  the  read- 
ing by  negroes  is  done  by  the  pupils  and 
teachers  in  connection  with  their  school 
work.  This  would  account  for  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  literature  and  history 
classes.  Miss  Sarah  B.  Askew  observes 
that  among  the  general  readers  in  a  pub- 
lic library  "the  colored  people's  tastes  are 
for  quick  action,  strong  emotion,  yivid 
coloring,  and  simplicity  of  narration." 
Books  by  and  about  their  own  people  are 
in  constant  demand.  The  colored  maga- 
zines, those  devoted  especially  to  their 
interests  and  those  published  by  colored 
men  are  always  popular. 

There  is  also  a  growing  demand  for 
books  useful  to  the  mechanic  in  his  daUy 
work.  Chauffeurs  "avail  themselves  of 
technical  books  on  automobiles."  An  early 
experience  in  the  Louisville  library  was 
with  a  woman  who  made  a  business  of 
raising  chickens.  She  called  at  the  library 
for  medical  help  because  many  of  them 
were  dying.  Strangely  enough  this  sub- 
ject had  been  overlooked  in  selecting  the 
books  and  the  librarian  was  unable  to  pre- 
scribe for  sick  chickens.  But  a  book  on 
poultry  was  ordered  for  her  immediately. 

Conclusions 

Following  are  some  conclusions  regard- 
ing libraries  for  negroes: 

(1)  That  books  and  reading  are  of  the 
utmost  value  in  the  education,  development 
and  progress  of  the  race. 

(2)  That  in  northern  public  libraries 
they  are  admitted  to  all  privileges  with- 
out distinction. 

(3)  That  in  southern  libraries  the 
segregation  of  the  races  prevails,  as  it 
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does,  in  all  educational,  religious  and  other 
social  institutions. 

(4)  That  in  many  places  institutional 
libraries  are  supplying  the  book  wants  of 
the  few  negroes  who  really  have  need  of 
libraries. 

(5)  That  among  the  masses  of  the  col- 
ored race  there  is  as  yet  very  little  de- 
mand for  libraries. 

(6)  That  where  a  genuine  demand  has 
manifested  itself  and  up-to-date  facilities 
have  been  provided  negroes  have  been 
quick  to  use  them  and  have  made  com- 
mendable progress. 

(7)  That  in  some  oV  the  large  cities 
containing  a  great  many  negroes  who  are 
intelligent  and  who  pay  taxes  the  pro- 
vision made  for  them  is  sadly  inadequate 
or  is  entirely  lacking. 

(8)  That  southern  librarians  generally 
are  kindly  and  helpfully  disposed  toward 
them  and  that  the  majority  of  the  white 
people  favor  a  fair  deal  for  them,  includ- 
ing the  best  training  and  the  fullest  en- 
lightenment. 

(9)  That  in  the  South  any  arrangement 
which  aims  to  serve  the  two  races  in  the 
same  room  or  in  the  same  building  is  detri- 
mental  to  the  greatest  good  of  both.  Com- 
plete segregation  is  essential  to  the  best 
work  for  all. 

(10)  That  many  libraries  are  not  flnan* 
cially  able  to  conduct  separate  depart* 
ments  and  so  the  negro  loses  out. 

(11)  That  a  few  cities  have  splendid 
facilities  for  them,  a  few  others  are  now 
establishing  branches,  a  considerable  num- 
ber are  discussing  the  question  seriously 
and  another  considerable  number  which 
should  be  at  work  are  doing  nothing. 

(12)  That  the  best  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem is  the  separate  branch  in  charge  of 
colored  assistants  under  the  supervision 
and  control  of  the  white  authorities. 

(13)  That  even  in  northern  cities  which 
have  large  segregated  colored  districts 
such  separate  branches  would  result  in 
reaching  a  larger  number  of  negroes  and 
doing  better  work  for  both  races. 

(14)  That  the  South  is  entitled  to  the 
sympathy  and  help  of  the  North  on  this 


question,  which  is  only  a  part  of  the  larger 
question  of  negro  education.  That  sym- 
pathy will  come  with  fuller  information 
and  will  Increase  as  the  size  and  serious- 
ness of  the  problem  is  more  fully  under- 
stood. 
Adjourned. 

THIRD  GENERAL  SESSION 

(Wednesday  morning,  June  25,  1913) 

The  PRESIDENT:  There  is  a  matter  of 
business  to  come  up  this  morning.  At  the 
last  conference  the  Association  adopted  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which,  to 
become  effective,  must  be  ratified  at  this 
meeting.  It  may  be  added  that  the  requi- 
site notice  required  by  the  Constitution,  of 
thirty  days,  has  been  given  by  the  Secre- 
tary, through  publication  in  the  Bulletin, 
where  you  have  doubtless  seen  the  pro- 
posed amendment  together  with  the  by- 
law which  is  dependent,  of  course,  upon 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  itself.  The 
Secretary  will  please  read  the  proposed 
amendment  as  adopted  at  the  Ottawa  con- 
ference. 

The  SECRETARY:  I  will  also  read  that 
portion  of  Section  14  of  the  Constitution 
to  which  the  amendment  would  apply: 

"Council.  Membership.  The  Council 
shall  consist  of  the  executive  board,  all 
ex-presidents  of  the  Association  who  con- 
tinue as  members  thereof,  all  presidents 
of  affiliated  societies  who  are  members  of 
the  Association,  twenty-five  members  elect- 
ed by  the  Association  at  large,  and  twen- 
ty-five elected  by  the  Council  itself," — 

And  the  proposed  amendment  consists  of 
the  following  words  to  be  inserted  at  that 
place: 

— "and  one  member  from  each  state,  pro- 
vincial and  territorial  library  association 
or  any  association  covering  two  or  more 
such  geographical  divisions  whicb  com- 
plies with  the  conditions  for  such  repre- 
sentation set  forth  in  the  by-laws." 

The  PRESIDENT:  The  amendment  is 
before  you  for  consideration.  What  is  your 
pleasure?    Are  you  ready  for  the  question? 

(The  question  being  called  for  and  put, 
the  amendment  was  adopted.) 

The  PRESIDENT:  Dependent  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  to  the  Constl- 
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tution  there  is  now  before  you  for  consid- 
eration a  proposed  amendment  to  the  by- 
laws. The  Secretary  will  please  read  the 
suggested  amendment  which  carries  into 
effect  now  the  Constitutional  amendment 
which  you  have  Just  adopted  and  which 
becomes  efFective,  in  that  it  has  now  been 
adopted  by  two  successive  conferences. 

(The  Secretary  then  read  the  proposed 
amendment  Section  3a,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  3a.  Each  state,  territorial  and  pro- 
vincial library  association  (or  any  associa- 
tion covering  two  or  more  such  geo- 
graphical divisions)  having  a  membership 
of  not  less  than  fifteen  members,  may  be 
represented  in  the  Council  by  the  presi- 
dent of  such  association,  or  by  an  alternate 
elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  as- 
sociation. The  annual  dues  shall  be  $5.00 
for  each  association  having  a  membership 
of  fifty  or  less,  and  ten  cents  per  additional 
capita  where  membership  is  above  that 
number.  The  privileges  and  advantages 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  conferences  shall  be  avail- 
able only  to  those  holding  personal  mem- 
bership or  representing  institutional  mem- 
bership in  the  Association." 

The  President  then  put  the  question  and 
the  above  amendment  to  the  by-laws  was 
duly  adopted. 

Dr.  ANDREWS:  I  move  the  addition  of 
the  words  "or  to  members  of  other  affili- 
ated societies,"  in  order  not  to  bar  these 
members  from  attendance  at  our  meetings. 

The  PRESIDENT:  Dr,  Andrews*  amend- 
ment is  to  include  the  words  "or  to  mem- 
bers of  other  affiliated  societies." 

Mr.  RANCK:  I  think,  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  that  had  something  to  do 
with  the  drafting  of  the  proposed  by-law, 
that  I  can  say  that  the  purpose  of  that 
provision  was  that  there  should  be  some 
advantage  to  persons  holding  membership 
in  these  organizations,  to  get  the  railroad 
rates,  hotel  rates,  etc.;  in  other  words,  to 
have  some  pecuniary  advantage  in  their 
becoming  members  and  not  to  be  able  to 
come  and  get  those  advantages  without 
holding  any  kind  of  a  membership. 

If  I  may  be  permitted,  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  give  a  few  figures  with  ref- 
erence to  the  distribution  of  the  members 


of  the  Council' as  It  now  ezlBts,  as  glyen 
in  the  last  handbook*  There  were  72  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  counting  the  one  or 
two  who  have  died,  representing  48  states, 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  Canada.  How- 
ever, in  the  Council  only  20  States  in  the 
Union  have  representation.  In  other  words, 
there  are  28  states  in  the  Union  that  are 
not  represented  in  the  Council.  The  popu- 
lation of  these  28  states  is  nearly  thirty- 
three  millions  and  their  area  is  nearly 
two  million  square  miles,  whereas  the  area 
of  the  states  that  are  represented  is  a  lit- 
tle over  a  million  square  miles.  The  point 
is,  Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  these 
amendments  is  to  give  a  wider  geographi- 
cal distribution  of  representation  in  the 
Council;  in  other  words,  that  more  than 
half  of  the  area  of  the  United  States  may 
be  brought  in,  on  account  of  this  geographi- 
cal representation,  and  that  the  thirty- 
three  millions  of  people  who  live  in  those 
States  may  be  able  to  get  a  representation 
which  it  seems  at  the  present  time  they  do 
not  have. 

The  PRESIDENT:  The  question  before 
the  conference  is  on  the  proposed  amend- 
ment of  the  by-law  as  offered  by  Dr.  An- 
drews. 

(The  President  put  the  question  and  the 
amendment  was  duly  adopted.) 

The  PRESIDENT:  The  question  now  is 
upon  the  amendment  to  the  by-laws  as 
amended. 

(The  President  put  the  question  and  the 
amendment  to  the  by-laws  was  duly  adopt- 
ed.) 

The  PRESIDENT:  The  Association  dur- 
ing  the  past  year  suffered  grievous  loss 
in  tne  passing  of  two  of  Its  notable  mem- 
bers, members  who  had  long  been  identi- 
fied  with  the  Association  and   its  work, 
and  I  may  add  the  loss  of  a  friend  of  li- 
brarians  everywhere,  that  splendid  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Francis  Fisher  Browne,  of  The 
Dial,— a  man  gentle  of  soul,  keen  of  intel- 
lect and  fine  of  fiber.    While  perhaps  we 
are  not  called  upon  to  take  official  notice 
of  his  passing  it  seems  to  me  very  well 
that    we   should    group   him   with  those 
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whose  loss  we  mourn  at  this  time.  By  re- 
quest of  the  Executive  Board  and  of  the 
Council  a  committee  consisting  of  Dr.  Put- 
nam, Mr.  Bowker  and  Mr.  Wellman  have 
been  asked  to  draft  memorial  resolutions 
on  the  passing  of  Dr.  Billings  and  Mr. 
Soule  and  I  would  ask  Dr.  Putnam  to  re- 
port at  this  time. 

Dr.  PUTNAM:  With  your  permission  I 
will  ask  Mr.  Wellman  to  read  the  sug- 
gested minute  with  reference  to  Mr.  Soule. 
And  the  Committee  would  suggest  that  if 
the  expression  in  these  minutes  appears  to 
you  Just,  that  they  be  adopted  by  a  rising 
vote. 

Mr.  W^ellman  then  read  the  following 
resolution  which  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  a  rising  vote. 

CHARLES  CARROLL  SOULE 

With  profound  sorrow,  we  record  the 
death  of  Charles  C.  Soule,  whose  services 
and  relation  to  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation were  in  many  ways  unique. 
Though  himself  not  a  librarian,  yet  in  the 
early  days  of  the  public  library  he  was 
one  of  those  who  foresaw  the  great  force 
which  it  might  be  made  to  exert  in  our 
democratic  civilization;  and  to  promote 
the  wise  realization  of  this  vision,  he  la- 
bored unceasingly  as  a  member  of  this  As- 
sociation for  more  than  thirty  years  and 
was  a  constant  attendant  at  the  meetings. 
He  served  as  vice-president  in  1890,  as 
member  of  the  Institute  for  six  years,  as 
member  of  the  Council  for  eight  years,  as 
trustee  of  the  endowment  fund  for  twelve 
years,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Publishing 
Board  for  eighteen  years.  But  his  distinc- 
tive contribution  was  in  efforts  towards 
the  improvement  of  library  architecture; 
and  here  by  his  study  and  writings,  at 
well  as  by  creating  the  office  of  advisory 
expert  in  building,  he  did  more  than  any 
other  man  to  further  the  planning  of  li- 
brary buildings  for  library  work. 

In  reciting  the  tale  of  his  accomplish- 
ment, it  is  impossible  to  forget  the  man. 
Unselfish  and  high-minded,  a  good  counsel- 
lor and  a  consistent  friend,  he  ever  showed 
eager  and  affectionate  interest  In  the  work 


of  his  fellow  members,  and  especially  in 
the  success  of  those  beginning  their  ca- 
reers. Above  all,  he  possessed  a  generous 
faith  in  his  associates  and  an  unfailing 
good  will.  These  were  but  a  few  of  the 
qualities  which  enabled  him  to  achieve  so 
much  for  the  public  library,  and  which  en- 
deared him  to  hosts  of  librarians  through- 
out the  land. 

Dr.  PUTNAM:  Mr.  President,  this  is  pro- 
posed as  a  minute  for  the  records  of  the 
Association.  It  is  therefore  headed  *'John 
Shaw  Billings." 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopt- 
ed by  a  rising  vote. 

JOHN   SHAW   BILLINGS 

April  12,  1838— March  18,  1913 

A  member  of  the  American  Library  Amo- 

ciation  1881-1913— Its  President,  1901-02 

It  is  seldom  that  the  death  of  an  indi- 
vidual removes  from  two  professions  a 
unit  of  singular  power  in  each.  But  such 
was  the  loss  in  the  recent  death  of  John 
Shaw  Billings;  a  scientist  in  a  department 
of  science  intensive  and  exacting,  a  libra- 
rian rigorously  scientific  in  a  profession 
broadly  humane.  To  the  former  he  made 
original  contributions  which  constituted 
him  an  authority  within  special  fields;  but 
also  in  his  great  Index-Catalog  of  Medi- 
cal Literature,  one  which  assured  certain- 
ty and  promoted  advance  in  every  field — 
and  left  the  entire  medical  profession  his 
debtor.  As  a  librarian,  having  first 
brought  to  preeminence  the  professional 
library  entrusted  to  him,  he  was  called  to 
the  organization  into  a  single  system  of 
isolated  funds  and  institutions,  achieved 
that  organization,  and  lived  to  see  it,  under 
his  charge  develop  into  the  largest  gen- 
eral library  system  in  the  world,  with  a 
possible  infiuence  upon  our  greatest  me- 
tropolis of  incalculable  importance  to  it, 
and  through  it,  to  the  welfare  of  our  entire 
country. 

The  qualities  which  enabled  him  to  ac- 
complish all  this  included  not  merely  cer- 
tain native  abilities — among  them,  penetra- 
tion, concentration,  vigor,  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose and  directness  of  method,  but  others 
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developed  by  self-denial,  self-discipline, 
and  a  complete  dedication  to  the  work  in 
hand.  It  was  through  these  that  he  earned 
his  education  and  his  scientific  training; 
and  they  hardened  into  habits  which  at- 
tended him  to  the  end  of  his  days,  when  he 
concluded  in  toil  that  shirked  no  detail  a 
life  begun  in  toil  and  devoted  to  detail. 

Such  habits,  a  keen  faculty  of  analysis, 
and  a  scientific  training  kept  him  aloof 
alike  from  hasty  generalizations  and  from 
the  impulses  of  mere  emotion;  while  his 
military  training  induced  in  him  three 
characteristics  which  marked  alike  his 
treatment  of  measures  and  his  dealings 
with  men;  incisiveness,  a  distaste  for  the 
superfluous  and  the  redundant,  and  an  in- 
sistence upon  the  suitable  subordination  of 
the  part  to  the  whole.  In  this  combination, 
and  in  the  knowledge  of,  and  power  over, 
men  which  accompanied  it,  he  was  unique 
among  librarians;  in  his  complete  lack  of 
ostentation  he  was  unusual  among  men. 
His  mind  was  ever  on  the  substance,  in- 
different to  the  form.  A  power  in  two  pro- 
fessions, to  have  termed  him  the  "orna- 
ment" of  either  would  have  affronted  him; 
for  he  was  consistently  impatient  of  the 
merely  ornamental.  Any  personal  ostenta- 
tion was  actually  repugnant  to  him ;  and  he 
avoided  it  as  completely  in  what  he  suf- 
fered as  in  what  he  achieved;  bearing, 
with  a  reticence  that  asked  no  allowances, 
physical  anguish  in  which  most  men  would 
have  found  ample  excuse  from  every  care. 

If  such  a  combination  of  traits  assured 
his  remarkable  efficiency,  it  might  not  have 
seemed  calculated  to  promote  warm  per- 
sonal or  social  attachments.  Yet  there  was 
in  him  also  a  singular  capacity  for  friend- 
ship; not  indeed  for  impulsive  and  indis- 
criminate intimacies,  but  for  those  selective, 
deep,  steady  and  lasting  friendships  which 
are  proof  of  the  Qindamental  natures  of 
men.  And  however  terse,  austere,  and 
even  abrupt,  his  manner  in  casual  rela- 
tions, where  a  really  human  interest  was  at 
stake  he  might  be  relied  upon  for  sympa- 
thies both  warm  and  considerate,  and  the 
more  effective  because  consistently  Just 
and  inevitably  sincere. 


The  testimonies  to  these  qualities  in  his 
character,  to  these  powers,  and  to  his  va- 
ried achievements,  have  already  been  many 
and  impressive.  The  American  Library 
Association  wishes  to  add  its  own,  with 
a  special  recognition  not  merely  of  the 
value  to  the  community  of  the  things 
which  he  accomplished,  but  of  the  value  to 
Individuals  in  the  example  of  a  character 
and  abilities  so  resolutely  developed  and 
so  resolutely  applied  to  the  service  of  sci- 
ence and  the  service  of  men. 

The  PRESIDENT:  To  offer  a  telegram 
as  a  substitute  for  a  long  and  pleasurably 
anticipated  paper  is  cause  for  regret,  but 
such  must  be  the  case  this  morning  as 
Miss  Arnold  finds  it  impossible  to  be  with 
us.    The  telegram  reads  as  follows: 


«' 


'Emergency   meeting   of   Simmons   Col- 
lege Corporation  has  been  appointed  for 
Wednesday  and  prevents  me  from  attend- 
ing library  meeting.     Extreme  regrets." 
SARAH  LOUISE  ARNOLD." 

The  general  theme  of  this  morning's 
session  is  "Library  Influence  in  the  home, 
in  the  shop,  on  the  farm,  and  among  de- 
fectives and  dependents."  We  shall  begin 
the  morning's  program  with  a  paper  on 
"The  working  library  for  the  artisan  and 
the  craftsman,"  by  EDWARD  F.  STEV- 
ENS, librarian  Pratt  Institute  free  library, 
and  director  of  the  school  of  library  sci- 
ence, Brooklyn. 

THE     WORKING     LIBRARY     FOR     THE 
ARTISAN  AND  THE  CRAFTSMAN 

It  is  not  my  privilege  to  speak  to  you 
at  this  time  of  the  professional,  technical, 
or  practical  aspects  of  that  recent  phase 
of  library  work  wherein  is  attempted  the 
reconciliation  of  shopmen  with  bookmen. 
In  the  very  few  moments  placed  at  my 
disposal  I  may  mention  only  that  human 
relationship  which  enters  so  larg^y  into  a 
librarian's  dealings  with  men  who  are  con- 
cerned with  and  about  their  work. 

The  straightforward,  sympathetic  inter- 
course of  man  with  man  may  adorn  to 
the  point  of  making  almost  beautiful  a  de- 
partment of  librarianship  which  is  ex- 
tremely matter-of-fact  in  its  essential  char- 
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acter  and  might  easily  become  common- 
place in  its  practicality.  The  business  of  a 
technology  department  in  a  public  library 
may  best  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
statement  of  the  policy  of  the  Franklin 
Union  established  in  recent  years  in  Phila- 
delphia— "the  further  education  of  men  al- 
ready employed."  Such  a  working  library 
is  strictly  a  library  of  work.  It  is  almost 
oppressively  utilitarian.  Yet  to  a  librarian 
who  has  had  the  privilege  of  making  books 
known  to  artisans  and  craftsmen,  and  who 
is  now  denied  that  privilege,  the  sense  of 
the  loss  of  the  fellowships,  not  to  say 
friendships,  that  formerly  were  a  part  of 
his  daily  occupation  proves  that  the  sym- 
pathetic was  after  all  the  potential  ele- 
ment in  his  experience. 

I  may  say  with  Lowell,  "I  like  folks  who 
like  an  honest  piece  of  steel.  .  .  .  There 
is  always  more  than  the  average  human 
nature  in  a  man  who  has  a  hearty  sym- 
pathy with  iron." 

Theodore  Roosevelt  has  given  us  a  max- 
im that  deserves  to  be  written  as  a  rule 
of  life — "That  which  one  does  which  all 
can  do  but  won't  do  is  the  greatest  of 
greatness." 

Therein  is  the  greatness  of  work  with 
practical  men — the  discernment  of  tbe 
simplest  facts  of  life,  the  performance  of 
the  simplest  acts  of  life  in  working  out  the 
complex  things  of  life,  recognizing,  to  be- 
gin with,  that  a  man's  difficulty  is  at  once 
less  a  difficulty  when  it  becomes  the 
friendly  concern  of  a  fellow-man.  My  own 
first  experience  as  a  seeker  after  help  in 
a  public  library  in  matters  technical  that 
were  then  of  great  importance  to  me,  met 
the  rebuff  and  disappointment  that  have 
given  me  a  point  of  view  which  amounts  to 
a  conviction. 

In  the  present  day,  the  library  assumes 
considerable  confidence  in  inviting  the 
workingman  into  its  constituency,  and  the 
workingman  must  come  to  it  with  no  less 
confidence  if  the  library  expects  its  justi- 
fication. The  mechanic,  as  formerly  the 
scholar,  must  approach  the  library  with  a 
calculated  expectation.  The  librarian 
must  understand  him,  believe  in  him,  and 


in  turn  make  himself  understood  by  him. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  American  Ma- 
chinist, a  writer  deplores  the  general  lack 
of  sympathy  and  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  ''unheralded  mechanic."  That  the  life 
he  lives  has  no  place  In  men's  thoughts 
nor  in  literature.  This  is  the  closing  state- 
ment: "As  it  is,  if  left  to  themselves,  me- 
chanics will  by  their  silence  continue  to 
let  those  outside  the  shop  think  of  them  as 
nothing  but  men  tied  to  a  whistle." 

Leigh  Hunt  (himself  very  much  an  out- 
sider) in  a  familiar  essay  makes  this 
friendly  observation:  "A  business  of 
screws  and  iron  wheels  is,  or  appears  to 
be,  a  very  commonplace  matter;  but  not 
so  the  will  of  the  hand  that  sets  them  in 
motion;  not  so  the  operations  of  the  mind 
that  directs  them  what  to  utter." 

But  this  mechanic  that  now  nears  the 
public  library  is  coming  neither  as  a  pa- 
thetic figure  in  distress,  nor  as  a  myste- 
rious or  heroic  figure  beyond  our  compre- 
hension. He  comes  as  an  unpretending 
man  dignified  by  earnestness  of  purpose 
not  to  discredit  an  honorable  vocation. 
*  The  best  of  mutual  understanding  and 
feeling,  however,  will  not  secure  the  chief 
ends  of  librarianship  except  so  far  as  they 
splendidly  prepare  the  way.  The  recog- 
nition of  bocks  as  tools  comes  only  as  the 
books  stand  the  same  practical  test  that 
the  workman  applies  to  his  instruments. 

The  librarian  must  furnish  books  shaped 
to  the  man's  hand,  books  that  he  can  use 
to  perform  work,  that  he  can  depend  upon 
as  true,  accurate,  precise,  simple,  efficient, 
economical,  reliable  in  the  same  sense  that 
his  tools  must  be  all  these.  And  so,  the 
selection  of  books  for  a  working  library 
of  technology  becomes  not  unlike  the  test- 
ing of  instruments  of  precision.  Care  in 
selection  is  of  supreme  importance  in  fit- 
ting up  a  toolshop  of  books. 

Wisdom  in  application  is  scarcely  sec- 
ond to  intelligence  in  choice.  A  practical 
man  does  not  often  come  to  a  library  for 
this  or  that  particular  book,  for  the  work 
of  a  specified  author,  or  for  a  title  that  he 
has  in  mind.  If  he  does,  he  cannot  always 
be  depended  upon  to  know  his  own  wishes 
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in  the  matter.  What  this  man  wants  is 
information  about  a  topic  that  concerns 
him.  He  leaves  it  to  the  library  to  tell  him 
in  what  printed  form  that  information  can 
be  had— and  it's  risky,  for  the  library,  to 
trifle  with  him  or  to  play  him  false.  Hesi- 
tation, indecision,  irresolution  are  fatal.  If 
the  library  exhibits  lack  of  faith  in  itself, 
who,  indeed,  shall  have  faith  in  it?  The 
workingman  will  be  sure  to  entertain  the 
same  contempt  for  the  librarian's  doubtful 
application  of  even  the  best  books  as  he 
himself  would  of  the  misuse  of  good  tools 
in  his  own  trade. 

This  necessity  for  books  that  will  an- 
swer to  needs  is  the  incentive  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a  working  library  to  which  men 
may  resort. 

At  home  we  have  a  permanent  and  con- 
stantly revised  selection  of  the  most  useful 
technical  books  registered  on  cards  of 
varying  colors  showing  the  differing  char- 
acteristics of  the  books  included.  This  is 
our  Works  Library.  And  within  it,  on 
blue  cards,  are  listed  the  simplest  and 
most  direct  texts  for  the  man  with  the 
least  preparation  for  books.  This  is  our 
Dlnner-Pail  Library.  And  starting  with 
these,  we  may  go  on  with  a  degree  of  con- 
fidence in  teaching  men  the  use  of  tools 
the  handling  of  which  we  ourselves  under- 
stand. 

Preparedness  in  attitude,  preparedness 
in  equipment,  await  the  arrival  of  the 
man  the  most  skeptical  of  the  library's 
guests.  Does  he  come  and  go  away  again 
confirmed  in  his  skepticism?  If  he  does, 
it's  the  library's  fault,  not  his.  Does  he 
come,  and  remain,  to  come  again?  Then 
he  is  ready  to  pay  the  tribute  of  his  al- 
legiance that  becomes  the  librarian's  great 
reward. 

We  have  heard  the  American  Machinist 
complain  that  the  mechanic  found  no  voice 
to  sing  his  praises.  Not  less  is  the  genus 
librarian  unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung. 
He  expects  praise  as  little  as  he  desires 
it,  and,  perhaps,  I  may  say,  deserves  it. 
But  the  ready  word  of  appreciation,  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  library's  help  in 
overcoming  difficulties  that  drove  a  man 


there  as  a  last  resort,  the  confession  of 
awakening  to  the  new  knowledge  of  the 
library's  wider  purpose  and  power,  is  ex- 
pressed often  with  a  frankness  and  fervor 
that  surprise  and  gratify  the  fortanato 
librarian  who  has  been  Instrumental  in 
bringing  things  to  pass. 

I  recall  how  men  of  few  words  and  lit- 
tle sentiment  have  spontaneously  related 
to  me  their  experiences  of  misfortune,  per- 
plexity, disappointment,  or  other  embar- 
rassment that  caused  them  to  turn  to  the 
public  library  for  a  possible  helping  hand, 
and  then,  how  the  library  did  not  fail  them 
in  their  extremity.  At  such  times,  I  knew 
that  the  free  library  was  doing  what  it  un- 
dertook to  do. 

Of  this  sort  are  the  few,  the  Impressive 
instances  that  illustrate  how,  on  occasions, 
a  working  library  can  meet  very  excep- 
tional requirements.  There  are  also  the 
very  many — the  students,  apprentices, 
shopmen,  machinists.  Inventors,  chemists, 
engineers,  manufacturers — all  artisans  and 
craftsmen  in  their  various  ways,  who  are 
coming  to  learn  that  In  their  usual  daily 
processes  they  may  expect  from  the  pub- 
lic library  the  ordinary.  Indispensable  serv- 
ice that  the  library  has  always  performed 
for  those  who  know  the  value  of  books. 

It  is  this  complete  idea  of  a  library  that 
still  fails  of  development  in  the  minds 
of  these  men,  an  idea  that  the  library  is  a 
live  thing,  a  public  utility  of  which  they 
will  naturally  and  inevitably  avail  them- 
selves as  they  do  of  the  street-cars  to 
take  them  both  to  and  away  from  their 
work.  Nothing  is  needed  to  convince  men 
that  a  utility  fs  a  utility  save  the  satisfying 
use  of  it.  When  they  have  found  that  the 
library  speeds  them  on  in  the  direction  of 
the  day's  occupation,  then  it  becomes  easy 
enough  for  them  to  learn  that  the  libra- 
ry can  also  get  them  far  removed  from  it 
And  when  the  workingman  fully  compre- 
hends the  working  library,  and  by  means 
of  it  is  introduced  to  the  diverting  library, 
he  becomes  a  man  with  the  greatest  ca- 
pacity for  usefulness,  and  the  library's 
conquest  of  the  community  is  finished  and 
triumphant 
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The  PRESIDENT:  Mr.  Stevens  has  very 
forcefully  brought  out  the  factor  that  a 
book  may  be  in  bringing  into  life  dor- 
mant faculties  that  might  otherwise  go  to 
waste  and  recalls  to  us  the  remark  of 
Prof.  Dewey,  that  the  loss  of  the  unearned 
increment  is  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  loss  of  the  undiscovered  resource. 

Of  course  you  know  as  well  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  program  committee  that  they 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  selection  of  the 
next  speaker;  the  topic  chose  her.  How 
could  anyone  else  be  asked  to  present  the 
subject  of  "The  woman  on  the  farm,"  than 
Miss  LUTIE  E.  STEARNS,  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin free  library  commission? 

THE  WOMAN  ON  THE   FARM 

Modem  programs  of  library  extension 
through  public  libraries  as  distinguished 
from  traveling  library  systems  are  prac- 
tically confined  to  an  arbitrary  line  drawn 
tightly  around  the  city's  limits.  Charters, 
laws,  or  ordinances  under  which  many  li- 
braries operate  are  usually  interpreted  to 
restrict  the  use  of  such  institutions  to  a 
narrow  area  and  no  great  attempt  has  been 
made  through  legislation,  save  in  Califor- 
nia and  a  few  isolated  examples  elsewhere, 
to  extend  library  privileges  to  adjacent 
communities.  It  is  a  happy  omen  for  the 
future  that  the  president  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  the  custodian  of  a  li- 
brary catering  to  two-million  city  dwell- 
ers with  a  circulation  second  in  rank  to 
Greater  New  York,  should  have  seen  fit 
on  his  own  Initiative  to  place  among  the 
topics  of  this  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
woman  on  the  farm,  the  real  founder  of 
the  city's  citizenship. 

"Who's  the  greatest  woman  in  history?" 
was  the  query  debated  by  Kansas  school 
teachers  recently.  They  considered  Joan 
of  Arc,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Semiramis,  Cleo- 
patra, Cornelia,  Catherine  of  Russia,  Maria 
Theresa,  Grace  Darling,  Florence  Nights 
ingale,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  and  half  a  hun- 
dred others.  When  they  came  to  deciding, 
all  the  names  known  to  fame  were  ruled 
out.     And  to  whom  do  you  suppose  the 


judges  awarded  the  palm?  Here  is  the  an- 
swer: "The  wife  of  the  farmer  of  moder- 
ate means  who  does  her  own  cooking, 
washing,  ironing  and  sewing,  brings  up  a 
family  of  boys  and  girls  to  be  useful  mem- 
bers of  society  and  finds  time  for  intellec- 
tual improvement." 

These  teachers  knew  that  woman,  they 
knew  the  drudgery  she  faced  at  four  or 
five  o'clock  every  morning  the  year  'round. 
There  are  twenty  millions  of  her  in  this 
country  of  ours,  she  makes  up  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  population  of  the  country, 
and  while  we  are  dealing  with  th6se  most 
"vital  statistics,"  we  may  include  the 
tragic  fact  that  sixty-six  per  cent  of  those 
committed  to  insane  hospitals  are  from 
rural  districts,  the  farm  women  constitut- 
ing the  great  majority  thereof. 

And  yet  the  needs  of  this  great,  deserv- 
ing class  of  "humans"  with  minds  and 
hearts  even  more  receptive  to  ideas  than 
are  city  women — the  needs  of  such  as 
these  are  as  yet  almost  wholly  unrealized 
by  librarians  aside  from  Commission  work- 
ers. No  committee  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  has  ever  had  the  joy  of 
working  out  a  program  of  library  extension 
from  the  great  city  systems  to  rural  read- 
ers. The  question  put  by  the  then  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  to  his  Country  Life  Com- 
mission, "How  can  the  life  of  the  farm 
family  be  made  less  solitary,  fuller  of  op- 
portunity, freer  from  drudgery,  more  com- 
fortable, happier,  and  more  attractlver* 
still  awaits  solution  from  the  library  stand 

point. 

Though  agriculture  is  our  oldest  and  by 
far  our  largest  and  most  important  indus- 
try, it  has  only  recently  occurred  to  us 
in  the  United  States  that  we  had  a  rural 
problem.  It  is  only  within  the  last  de- 
cade or  so  that  we  have  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  rural  as  well  as  an  ur- 
ban problem,  and  the  library  world  is  too 
prone  to  keep  from  recognizing  it.  We 
are  not  concerned  in  this  connection  with 
the  problem  of  the  retired  farmer  who 
moves  into  a  town  to  spend  his  last  days 
which  are,  seemingly,  all  he  Is  willing  to 
spend;  nor  shall  we  discuss  those  restless 
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flat  dwellers  in  our  cities  who,  tempted 
by  such  alluring  and  wholly  immoral  titles 
as  "The  Fat  of  the  Land."  "The  Earth 
Bountiful,"  "A  Self-Supporting  Home," 
"Three  Acres  and  a  Cow."  or  "Three  Acres 
and  Liberty" — "for  those  to  whom  the  idea 
of  liberty  is  more  inspiring  than  that  of 
the  cow" — attempt  to  start  ginseng,  guinea 
pig,  pheasant,  and  peacock  farms,  and  who 
return  to  the  city  as  shorn  of  guineas  as 
the  pigs  they  leave  behind  them. 

In  the  serious  solution  of  this  problem, 
we  may,  in  truth,  difPer  as  to  the  sort  of 
farmers  we  would  benefit.  As  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  has  said  in  his  "Rural  problem 
in  America,"  "The  New  York  City  idea 
is  probably  that  of  a  Long  Island  home 
where  one  might  see  on  Sunday,  weather 
permitting,  the  homy-handed  son  of  week- 
day toil  in  Wall  Street,  rustically  attired, 
inspecting  his  Jersey  cows  and  aristocratic 
fowls.  These  supply  a  select  circle  in  New 
York  City  with  butter  and  eggs  at  a  price 
which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  unless 
it  be  some  information  as  to  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Full  justice  is  done  to  the  new 
country  life  when  the  Farmers'  Club  of 
New  York  fulfills  its  chief  function — the 
annual  dinner  at  Delmonico's.  Then  Agri- 
culture is  extolled  in  fine  Virgilian  style, 
the  Hudson  villa  and  the  Newport  cottage 
being  permitted  to  divide  the  honors  of  the 
rural  revival  with  the  Long  Island  home. 
"But  to  my  bucolic  intelligence,"  concludes 
Sir  Horace,  "it  would  seem  that  against 
the  back-to-the-land  movement  of  Satur- 
day afternoon,  the  captious  critic  might  set 
the  rural  exodus  of  Monday  morning." 

To  the  New  England  librarian  there 
probably  comes  the  picture  of  rugged,  bean- 
clad  hills  with  "electrics"  in  every  valley 
eager  to  take  the  intellectual  rustics  to 
the  Lowell  lectures  or  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  That  books  are  appre- 
ciated in  the  rural  districts  even  in  a  state 
that  boasts  a  library  in  every  town  is 
shown  by  a  letter  from  one  who  had  re- 
ceived the  volumes  sent  out  by  the  "Mass- 
achusetts Society  to  Encourage  Studies  at 
Home."  "I  do  not  know  where  I  should 
stop  if  I  tried  to  tell  how  much  these  li- 


brary books  have  helped  me  in  my  isolated 
life — I  have  craved  so  much  and  there 
seemed  no  access  possible  to  anything  I 
wanted.  I  have  lived  always  with  a  long* 
ing  for  something  different;  life  was  a  bur- 
den to  be  carried  cheerfuly,  yet  I  never 
quite  conquered  the  feeling  that  the  bur- 
den was  heavy.  Books  have  taken  awa> 
that  feeling  and  before  1  was  aware,  the 
load  was  gone.  I  have  written  thus  of 
myself,  not  because  my  individual  experi- 
ence is  of  importance  enough  to  interest 
anyone,  but  because  I  believe  the  world 
is  full  of  people  with  the  same  wants  that 
I  have  and  it  may  be  some  satisfaction  to 
know  how  fully  you  are  supplying  them." 

To  the  librarian  of  New  Jersey,  the  iso- 
lated dwellers  of  the  salt  marshes  would 
come  to  mind.  Maryland  suggests  to 
some  librarian  epicures  the  oyster  farm, 
with  its  succulent  product,  but  to  others 
comes  the  vision  of  the  "real  thing"  sup- 
plied as  in  Washington  County  with  the 
ideal  arrangement  of  central  library, 
branches,  deposit  stations,  traveling  libra- 
ries, and  automobile  delivery  to  the  very 
doors  of  the  Maryland  farm  homes — the 
most  ideal  arrangement  of  rural  extension 
that  exists  in  America  today. 

To  the  Georgian,  the  "cracker"  presents 
itself  with  its  "Uneeda"  book  appeal.  The 
"mountain-white"  of  Kentucky,  who  comei 
to  Berea  in  his  seventeenth  year  to  learn 
his  letters,  would  surely  appreciate  an  op- 
portunity to  go  on  with  them  when  he  gets 
"back  home."  In  the  north  middle  west, 
where  farms  are  still  surrounded  by  a 
fringe  of  pine  and  an  "infinite  destiny,"  a 
farmer's  wife  writes  as  follows:  "For 
many  years  I  have  lived  on  a  farm  on  the 
cleared  land  of  Northern  Wisconsin,  and  I 
have  made  an  earnest  study  of  the  condi- 
tions that  surround  the  lives  of  the  aver- 
age isolated  farmer  and  his  family.  I  have 
seen  all  of  the  loneliness  and  desolation  of 
their  lives,  I  have  witnessed  all  the  dreari- 
ness and  poverty  of  their  homes.  I  have 
been  with  them  when  our  nearest  railroad 
station  meant  a  twenty-eight  mile  trip 
through  bottomless  mud  or  over  shaking 
corduroy;   where    our    nearest    post-office 
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was  eighteen  miles  away,  over  the  same 
impassable  roads  and  where  we  were  often 
without  mail  for  weeks  at  a  time;  when 
the  nearest  public  library  was  sixty  miles 
away;  when  the  only  element  of  culture  or 
progress  we  possessed  was  the  little  back- 
woods school,  housed  in  a  tumble-down 
log  shack  and  presided  over  by  careless 
or  incompetent  teachers.  I  have  watched 
civilization  come  to  us  step  by  step, — the 
railroad,  the  rural  mail  delivery,  the  coun- 
try telephone,  and  other  modern  rural  con- 
veniences. But,  before  any  of  these,  right 
into  the  midst  of  our  lonely  backwoods 
life,  came  the  traveling  library,  for  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  traveling  library  that 
it  is  not  dependent  on  modem  con- 
veniences for  its  appearance.  I  can  recall 
the  thrill  of  joy  with  which  we  received 
our  first  case  of  books.  I  read  their  titles 
over  and  over,  handled  and  caressed  them 
in  a  perfectly  absurd  manner.  Almost  all 
of  the  books  were  old  friends  of  mine;  but, 
to  our  little  neighborhood  of  foreigners, 
they  were  "brand  new"  and  the  enthusi- 
asm over  that  library  knew  no  bQunds. 

"We  had  a  regular  literary  revival  that 
winter.  We  talked  books  in  season  and 
out  of  season;  and  from  talking  about  the 
books  in  the  little  library  we  fell  to  talking 
of  other  books;  of  books  we  had  read  In 
our  younger,  happier  days.  It  mattered 
little  if  in  the  course  of  these  conversa- 
tions books  and  authors  were  hopelessly 
mixed. 

"I  cannot  say  that  we  derived  any  great 
amount  of  knowledge  from  our  first  libra- 
ry, but  I  do  know  that  it  brought  into  our 
little  backwoods  settlement,  that  which  we 
needed  much  more — hope  and  courage  and 
an  fnterest  in  life.  That  was  my  flrst^  in- 
troduction to  the  traveling  library,  but 
during  the  years  that  have  gone  since 
then,  I  have  seen  much  of  the  work  of 
these  little  cases  of  books.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  traveling  library  does  not 
always  meet  with  as  enthusiastic  a  recep- 
tion as  our  little  settlement  gave  it  that 
winter,  yet  it  always  comes  to  our  rural 
communities  as  a  help  and  inspiration.  My 


appreciation  of  the  worth  of  the  traveling 
library  has  grown  with  the  years." 

"Once  a  library  meant  nothing  but  rows 
of  books  and  its  influence  was  confined 
to  narrow  limits.  However  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  traveling  library,  thes« 
books  have  become  veritable  missionaries 
penetrating  to  all  sorts  of  dreary,  isolated 
places,  carrying  with  them  a  culture  and 
a  pleasure  that  will  aid  in  illuminating 
the  long,  dreary  path  of  existence  with 
the  color  of  happiness." 

As  one  farmer's  ^ife  has  it  in  another 
locality,  "Good  books  drive  away  neighbor- 
hood discussion  of  the  four  deadly  D's — 
Diseases,  Dress,  Descendants  and  Domes- 
tics." 

Olive  Schreiner  in  her  wonderful  and 
heart  searching  study  of  "Woman  and  La- 
bor," has  pointed  out  that  at  first  woman 
hunted  with  the  man,  and  later  when  the 
race  settled  in  one  spot,  the  woman  was 
the  tiller  of  the  soil  and  the  man  the  hunt- 
er and  warrior.  Then  when  man  no  long- 
er needed  to  hunt  or  fight,  the  woman 
moved  within  the  house  and  the  man  tilled 
the  fields.  The  woman  became  the  isolat- 
ed one.  Isolation  is  the  menace  of  farm 
life  just  as  congestion  is  of  city  life.  This 
isolation  has  a  depressing  effect  upon  the 
intellectual  life  of  those  who  require  the 
stimulus  of  contact  with  others  to  keep 
their  minds  active.  The  woman  on  the 
farm,  as  Mr.  Bailey  has  pointed  out,  is 
apt  to  become  a  fatalist.  Floods,  drought, 
storms,  tornadoes,  untimely  frosts,  back- 
ward seasons,  blight,  predatory  beasts,  ani- 
mal and  plant  diseases  render  a  season's 
great  labor  of  no  avail,  or  destroy  the 
fruits  of  it  within  the  hour.  Along  with 
these  perennial  discouragements  comes  the 
interminable  round  of  getting  up  before 
sunrise  and  cooking,  baking,  dishwashing, 
sewing,  mending,  washing  and  ironing 
clothes  from  day  to  day,  week  to  week, 
month  to  month,  and  year  to  year,  with 
additional  work  peculiar  to  the  seasons, 
such  as  at  planting  times,  threshing  and 
harvesting,  fruit  gathering  and  preserving, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.  The  work  of  the  farm  is 
carried  on  in  direct  connection  with  the 
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home,  thus  differing  from  nearly  all  the 
large  Industries,  such  as  manufacturing 
and  the  like.  The  fact  that  agriculture  is 
■till  a  family  industry  where  the  work  and 
home  life  are  not  separated,  differentiates 
it  from  life  in  the  city  with  its  lack  of  a 
common  business  interest  among  all  the 
members  of  the  family.  This  condition 
tends  to  make  rural  life  stable.  The  whole 
family  stay  at  home  evenings  and  one 
book  is  read  aloud  to  the  entire  family 
circle.  We  still  find  the  big  family  in  the 
country  where  bridge  whist  and  race-suicide 
— cause  and  effect — are  as  yet  unknown. 
But  the  big  family  puts  cares  and  respon- 
sibilities upon  the  mother  on  the  farm  and 
when  one  sees  the  "bent  form,  the  tired 
carriage,  the  warped  fingers  and  the  thin, 
wrinkled  features"  of  so  many  farmer's 
wives,  one  does  not  at  first  see  anything 
but  cruelty  to  animals  in  urging  recrea- 
tion and  reading  upon  such  over-burdened 
women.  But  a  brighter.  Industrial  day  is 
at  hand.  From  perpetual  motion  to  hours 
of  reasonable  industrial  requirements  the 
dally  working  period  of  the  farmer  is  com- 
ing to  be  reduced  by  labor  saving  machin- 
ery. The  modern  gasoline  engine,  to  my 
mind  the  most  important  contribution  to 
civilization  and  culture  in  recent  times, 
now  pumps  the  water,  saws  and  cuts  the 
wood,  runs  the  lighting  plant,  the  washing 
machine,  the  milking  machine,  the  cream 
separator,  the  churn,  the  sewing  machine, 
the  bread-mixer,  the  vacuum  cleaner,  the 
lawn  mower,  the  coffee  grinder,  the  ice 
cream  freezer  and  even  the  egg-beater. 
These,  with  the  fireless  cooker,  have  re- 
lieved the  housewife  and  made  time  for 
reading  and  other  recreation.  Good  roads, 
rural  free  delivery,  the  interurban  trol- 
ley car,  the  automobile  and  the  rural  tele- 
phone are  removing  the  old-time  Isolation 
and  are  making  possible  enjoyment  and 
a  culture  and  refinement  equal  to  that  of 
the  business  and  professional  classes  of 
the  cities.  One  thing  only  is  still  withheld 
from  distinctly  rural  communities — the  op- 
portunity to  get  good  books. 

It  has  been  said  so  often  it  has  become 
a  truism  that  the  rural  districts  are  the 


seed  bed  from  which  the  citieB  are  stocked 
with  people.  Upon  the  character  of  this 
stock  more  than  upon  an3rtl|lng  else  does 
the  greatness  of  a  nation  and  the  quality 
of  its  civilization  iiltimately  depend.  The 
importance  of  doing  something  with  and 
for  these  people  is  paramount  for  the 
farms  furnish  the  cities  not  alone  with  ma- 
terial products  but  with  men  and  women. 
Census  returns  indicate  that  cities  are 
gaining  on  the  country  all  the  time.  We 
who  wish  to  stop  the  rural  exodus  must 
co-operate  with  other  agencies  to  make 
farm  life  more  attractive  and  this  we  can 
do  by  opening  our  doors  to  farmers  and 
their  wives,  the  makers  of  men.  It  is  our 
city's  self-protection  that  there  should 
come  from  the  farms  strong,  well-educated 
minds,  and  we  each  should  contribute  our 
share  to  this  end.  A  Chinese  philosopher 
has  said,  "The  well-being  of  a  people  is 
like  a  tree;  agriculture  is  its  root,  man- 
ufacturing and  commerce  are  Its  branches 
and  its  life;  if  the  root  is  Injured,  the 
leaves  fall,  the  branches  break  away  and 
the  tree  dies."  State  universities  and  oth- 
er free  educational  agencies  are  recogniz- 
ing the  fact  that  not  the  few  but  all,  farm 
and  city-bred  alike,  must  be  educated  for 
life  and  through  life.  Commencement  day 
is  no  longer  the  educational  day  of  judg- 
ment for  the  individual.  Rural  consolidat- 
ed high  schools  are  being  built  to  supple- 
ment the  little  red  school-house.  Libraries, 
through  extension  of  their  service,  must 
aid  in  the  great  agrarian  movement  of  the 
day.  We  cannot  all,  perhaps,  have  the 
ideal  arrangement  as  worked  out  in  Mary- 
land by  Miss  Titcomb.  It  may  not  be  pos- 
sible to  cover  other  states  with  book  wag- 
ons as  Delaware  proposes  to  do.  We  may 
not  accomplish  the  California  ideal  of  the 
county  as  the  unit.  We  may  not  be  able 
to  send  traveling  libraries  on  their  bene- 
ficent mission,  but  we  each  may  try  to  let 
down  the  bars  at  our  own  reservoirs  so 
that  whosoever  is  athirst  may  come  and 
drink  of  the  waters  of  life  freely. 

The  PRESIDENT:  Whenever  I  become 
rash  enough  to  venture  a  comment  upon 
any  paper  of  Miss  Steams  I  always  take 
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the  precaution  to  do  It  before  she  pre- 
sents it;  afterwards  It  is  entirely  superflu- 
ous. Yet  I  venture  to  express  a  thought 
which  I  am  sure  has  occurred  to  you  like- 
wise; that  there  is  a  very  strong  relation- 
ship between  the  two  papers  which  have 
been  presented  this  morning;  that  there 
is  cause  and  coming  eftect  In  that  the  one 
activity  of  the  library,  as  represented  by 
the  first  paper,  is  making  possible  the  mul- 
tiplication of  these  various  devices  which 
shall  make  for  the  woman  on  the  farm  the 
new  day  of  which  Miss  Stearns  has  pro- 
phesied. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  library 
has  entered  another  new  field,  an  unsus- 
pected field.  Those  of  us  who  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  go  about  to  the  various 
institutions  where  the  defectives  and  the 
dependents  and  other  unfortunates  are  in- 
carcerated have  marvelled  at  the — shall 
we  say  ignorance,  which  has  been  at  the 
bottom  of  the  book  work  with  these  peo- 
ple. But  scientific  methods  have  been  in- 
troduced and  during  the  last  few  confer- 
ences we  have  had  something  of  the  prom- 
ise which  has  now  grown  into  fuller  real- 
ization. I  shall  ask  Miss  JULIA  A.  ROB- 
INSON, who  has  done  strong,  splendid 
work  in  Iowa  in  this  connection,  to  present 
the  next  paper,  on 

BOOK   INFLUENCES  FOR  DEFECTIVES 

AND        DEPENDENTS:         HELPING 

THOSE     WHO     CANNOT     HELP 

THEMSELVES 

Needy  humanity  divides  itself  into  three 
classes,  those  whom  it  is  said  the  Lord 
helps,  those  who  will  not  and  those  who 
cannot  help  themselves.  In  no  form  of 
need,  however,  are  we  interested  today 
save  that  of  the  book,  nor  with  the  willful- 
ly book  needy. 

For  are  not  they  served  by  the  public 
libraries  which  go  even  into  the  highways 
and  byways  and  wellnigh  compel  the  un- 
interested to  come  to  the  feast  freely  of- 
fered to  them?  And  though  there  are  still 
rural  districts  not  yet  supplied  with  public 
or  traveling  libraries,  many  of  them  have 


the  ability  to  provide  themselyei  with 
books  had  they  the  desire. 

But  there  are  those,  not  always  removed 
by  space  but  far  removed  by  condition 
from  such  privileges,  because  crime,  weak- 
ness or  misfortune  has  deprived  them  of 
their  freedom  and  for  the  safety  of  society, 
their  own  restoration  to  health  or  their 
care  and  education  they  are  detained  be- 
hind closed  doors.  These  are  the  morally, 
mentally  and  physically  defective  and  the 
dependent  upon  the  bounty  of  the  state. 
With  this  class  of  helpless  are  we  concern- 
ed, with  their  needs  and  with  what  is  being 
done  to  bring  to  them  the  influence  of 
books.  Of  their  needs  let  me  speak  briefly 
while  I  define  and  locate  the  different 
classes,  giving  a  few  figures  which  perhaps 
may  not  be  amiss  in  helping  us  to  realize 
their  numbers. 

Of  the  moral  defectives  113,679  have 
heard  the  grated  doors  of  prison,  peniten- 
tiary or  reformatory  close  behind  them, 
for  some  never  to  open.  For  others  in  a 
few  years  perhaps  these  doors  will  swing 
outward  to  freedom.  Shall  it  be  to  useful 
citizenship,  or  to  become  a  greater  men- 
ace to  society  and  again  to  be  put  behind 
the  bars?  Most  of  these  are  men  who  are 
employed  during  long  working  hours. 
There  is  much  time  for  idle  thoughts  dur- 
ing those  hours,  in  addition  to  evenings  and 
Sundays  spent  alone  in  locked  cells.  Large 
is  the  opportunity  here  for  the  book  in  its 
threefold  mission  of  recreation,  instruc- 
tion and  inspiration  to  lives  barren  of 
pleasure  and  interest. 

But  these  are  not  all.  We  must  add  22,- 
900  Juvenile  delinquents  found  in  the  state 
industrial  and  training  schools  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  boys  and  girls  whose  steps  have 
early  found  the  downward  path,  in  most 
cases,  I  believe,  because  of  the  Influences 
into  which  life  ushered  them.  But  many 
of  these  are  yet  within  the  years  of  sus- 
ceptibility and  to  the  other  upward  influ- 
ences with  which  it  is  now  sought  to  sur- 
round them  should  be  added  the  society  of 
books  which  will  bring  wholesome  pleasure 
while  they  present  high  standards  and 
make  right  living  attractive. 
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These  numbers  are  exceeded  by  the 
mentally  defective  of  whom  187,454,  dis- 
turbed or  confused,  dazed  or  depressed, 
look  through  grated  windows  or  sit  in 
shadowed  corners  of  the  insane  hospitals. 
To  take  their  thoughts  from  themselves 
and  direct  them  into  healthful  channels 
may  mean  a  step  toward  mental  healing 
and  adjustment.  This  books  will  often 
do  and  to  fail  to  furnish  them  may  mean 
to  omit  a  remedial  influence  in  their  treat- 
ment. Of  the  feebleminded,  there  are  20,- 
199  in  the  institutions  for  that  class  of  de- 
fectives. With  them  the  task  is  not  so 
encouraging,  but  a  right  to  the  pleasure  of 
books  is  theirs  and  should  not  be  with- 
held. 

There  are  61,423  to  whom  the  printed 
page  must  speak  for  they  hear  no  othe^ 
voice,  and  44,310  to  whose  touch  the  raised 
letters  bring  their  message.  Shut  out 
from  so  much  which  others  enjoy  shall 
these  be  denied  this  means  of  recreation 
and  instruction? 

llie  charitable  institutions  shelter  268,- 
656  dependents  which  include  the  old,  the 
sick  and  the  children  in  the  state  public 
schools,  orphanages  and  homes.  The  for- 
mer need  books  to  cheer  them  in  their 
flght  for  health  and  strength,  or  to  while 
away  the  hours  of  waiting  for  their  final 
summons.  The  children  need  them  not 
only  for  the  enjoyment  which  comes  from 
childhood  reading,  but  as  a  means  of  de- 
velopment of  mind  and  character.  I  would 
lay  especial  emphasis  on  the  importance 
of  libraries  in  these  and  In  the  industrial 
and  training  schools.  Useful  as  books  are 
in  the  other  institutions,  there  the  help 
which  they  bring  is  but  to  the  readers 
themselves.  Here  we  have  citizens  in  the 
making  and  the  state  has  not  only  the  op- 
portunity of  laying  the  foundations  of 
character,  but  by  laying  them  deep  and 
broad  and  strong  of  receiving  returns  for 
their  efforts  in  intelligent  and  useful  citi- 
zens. To  librarians  I  need  not  speak  of 
the  value  of  books  in  giving  the  educa- 
tion which  makes  for  Intelligence  and  the 
Ideals  which  make  for  usefulness. 

To  meet  these  needs  what  do  the  insti- 


tutional libraries  ofTer?  I  shall  not  give 
you  figures  which  at  best  would  be  inac- 
curate and  incomplete,  but  such  informa- 
tion as  could  be  obtained  showing  the  ef- 
forts which  are  being  made  to  provide 
books  and  reading  for  defectives  and  de- 
pendents, the  adequacy  and  suitability 
of  the  libraries  and  their  use  of  modern 
library  methods. 

The  list  of  states  is  incomplete,  some 
failing  to  respond,  others  giving  vague  in- 
formation, and  an  omission  may  not  mean 
that  nothing  is  being  done  along  this  line. 
What  is  given  will  serve  to  show  the  gen- 
eral trend  of  interest  in  the  work. 

California  plans  to  serve  the  institu- 
tions through  the  county  system  of  li- 
braries, but  just  how  this  is  to  be  done  or 
whether  any  institutions  have  libraries  or 
have  received  assistance  was  not  stated. 

Colorado  reports  libraries  in  all  the  state 
institutions,  the  best  being  that  at  the 
state  penitentiary  where  the  visitors*  fees 
yield  a  considerable  income  which  is  used 
for  books.  In  Georgia  two  institutions 
only  have  libraries,  which  are  reported  to 
be  neither  well  selected,  kept  up  to  date 
nor  administered  according  to  modem 
methods. 

The  only  information  received  from 
Idaho  was  that  traveling  libraries  are  sent 
to  the  industrial  school. 

In  Illinois  libraries  are  reported  in  the 
eighteen  charitable  and  three  penal  insti- 
tutions of  the  state,  though  not  all  are 
adequate  or  suitable  in  selection. 

In  Indiana  several  institutions  receive 
annual  library  appropriations  ranging 
from  $1,000  down  to  $200.  No  institution 
is  without  a  library  though  not  all  are  or- 
ganized or  well  selected  or  large  enough 
for  the  needs  of  the  institution.  The  li- 
brary commission  lends  an  organizer  to 
assist  in  this  work  and  in  some  cases  the 
book  selection  and  the  affairs  of  the  li- 
brary are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mission. The  librarian  from  the  School 
for  Feeble  Minded  Youth  will  attend  the 
summer  school. 

In  Iowa  libraries  exist  in  all  of  the  four- 
teen state  institutions;   all  are  classified. 
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organized  and  administered  according  to 
approved  library  methods.  All  except  the 
penitentiaries  have  appropriations  of  $300 
to  $500  each  for  the  purchase  of  books.  In 
the  penitentiaries  the  fund  received  from 
visitors'  fees  is  used  for  this  purpose.  Re- 
ports are  made  each  month  to  the  Board 
of  Control  showing  the  reading  done  by 
classes  in  each  institution.  A  trained  li- 
brarian appointed  by  the  Board  of  Control 
gives  all  her  time  to  the  institutional  li- 
braries, superintending  the  work,  doing 
the  book  selection,  supplying  the  techni- 
cal knowledge,  instructing  the  librarians 
and  stimulating  the  reading. 

In  Kentucky  the  prisons  and  hospitals 
are  under  separate  boards,  neither  of 
which  has  done  much  for  the  libraries  in 
the  institutions  under  their  charge,  but 
both  have  the  matter  under  consideration 
and  better  things  are  looked  for  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  prison  libraries  are  represented 
as  inadequate  and  unsuitable.  One  only 
has  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  books  and 
that  only  $50.  The  only  books  in  the 
Houses  of  Reform  are  the  traveling  librar- 
ies loaned  by  the  library  commission.  Two 
state  hospitals  have  very  small  libraries 
and  no  fund.  One  has  about  800  volumes 
and  an  annual  fund  of  $250. 

The  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Control 
of  State  Institutions  in  Kansas  writes  that 
considerable  interest  is  taken  in  providing 
suitable  reading  for  the  dependents  and 
defectives  of  that  state  and  that  the  in- 
stitutions are  urged  to  systematic  work, 
but  does  not  state  whether  all  have  li- 
braries. 

The  Maine  Insane  Hospital  has  an  en- 
dowment which  yields  an  income  of  about 
$600  annually  which  is  expended  for  books 
for  the  general  library,  periodicals  and 
medical  books.  According  to  the  chaplain 
of  the  Maine  state  prison  "additions  are 
made  to  that  library  from  three  sources,  a 
few  volumes  by  purchase,  some  by  gifts 
from  individuals,  but  mostly  by  gifts  from 
the  state  library  of  books  no  longer  useful 
in  the^traveiing  libraries." 

The    Massachusetts    prison    commission 


reports   libraries   in   substantially   all   the 
prisons.    The  larger  ones  are  classified. 

Michigan  has  a  state  appropriation  for 
books.  All  the  institutions  have  librar- 
ies of  some  kind,  but  none  are  classified  or 
organized  according  to  modern  methods. 
The  selections  are  made  by  the  state  li- 
brarian. 

Minnesota  has  also  an  appropriation  for 
books  in  the  state  institutions.  The  pub- 
lic library  organizer  from  the  Library 
Commission  pays  regular  visits  to  the  in- 
stitutions, selects  the  books  and  supervises 
the  work.  Not  all  are  classified  and  several 
need  new  books.  The  two  asylums  for  in- 
curable insane  and  the  hospital  for  in- 
ebriates have  only  traveling  libraries. 

In  Missouri  five  institutions  have  no  li- 
braries. Traveling  libraries  are  sent  to 
the  insane  hospitals.  In  the  boys*  train- 
ing school  the  library  is  managed  without 
system.  If  a  boy  wants  a  book  the  su- 
perintendent takes  what  may  be  at  hand 
and  gives  it  to  him. 

Nebraska  has  a  state  appropriation  of 
$2,000  made  directly  to  the  Library  Com- 
mission to  be  expended  by  them  for  the 
thirteen  institutional  libraries.  This  is 
used  for  books,  supplies  and  periodicals  ex- 
cept in  two  institutions  which  supply  their 
own  magazines.  The  institutions  are  asked 
to  furnish  cases  only  and  some  one  to  loan 
the  books.  Books  are  selected  by  the  com- 
mission and  prepared  for  circulation  in 
the  commission  office. 

In  New  Hampshire  the  legislature  makes 
an  appropriation  for  the  libraries  in  the 
state  prisons  and  state  hospitals. 

The  February  number  of  New  York 
Libraries  was  made  an  institutional  num- 
ber and  among  other  things  contained 
reports  from  ^  the  institutional  libraries 
of  the  state  showing  libraries  in  all 
but  two  or  three  institutions  which  are 
supplied  by  traveling  libraries.  The  fol- 
lowing editorial  comment  is  made  on  these 
libraries:  "Of  the  thirty-six  institutions 
from  whose  libraries  detailed  reports  are 
herewith  presented,  there  are  not  more 
than  two  or  three  whose  library  condi- 
tions  would   be   regarded   as   up   to   the 
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standard  commonly  expected  and  de- 
manded for  public  libraries.  For  not  one 
of  tbem  does  the  state  provide  a  sat!lcient 
appropriation  for  the  attainment  of  such  a 
standard."  The  committee  appointed  by 
the  State  Library  Association  on  libraries 
in  the  penal  institutions  in  the  state  of 
Ne\*  York  in  making  their  report  recom- 
mend a  change  of  title  for  the  committee 
to  include  the  charitable  as  well  as  the 
penal  and  reformatory  institutions  and  a 
request  that  the  legislature  pass  an  act  au- 
thorizing the  appointment  of  a  supervising 
librarian  for  the  state  institutions. 

The  libraries  in  many  of  the  state  insti- 
tutions of  North  Carolina  are  reported  so 
small  and  poorly  cared  for  that  they  are 
practically  useless.  The  School  for  the 
Blind  has  a  separate  library  building  called 
the  Laura  Bridgman  Library  and  there  Is 
a  good  library  in  the  School  for  the  Deaf 
classified  by  the  teachers.  The  value  of 
this  work  is  appreciated  by  the  Board  of 
Charities  but  there  is  a  lack  of  funds. 

The  North  Dakota  Library  Commission 
has  recently  been  asked  to  assist  in  select- 
ing books  and  organizing  a  library  for  the 
state  penitentiary  where  a  thousand  dol- 
lars is  to  be  expended.  No  libraries  exist 
in  the  other  state  institutions. 

The  Oregon  Library  Commission  reports 
libraries  in  all  the  state  institutions  except 
one  Just  opened.  All  the  institutions  are 
located  at  Salem  and  receive  direct  assist- 
ance from  the  commission  in  organization 
and  book  selection  and  management  of 
their  libraries.  Purchases  are  made  from 
a  general  fund.  All  are  reported  adequate 
except  one  to  be  made  so.  Three  are  class- 
ified and  the  rest  are  to  be. 

Pennsylvania  has  libraries  in  all  the 
state  institutions  but  none  are  organized, 
classified  or  administered  according  to  ac- 
cepted library  methods.  The  Library  Com- 
mission takes  the  position  (wisely  it  seems 
to  me)  that  their  part  lies  in  stirring  up 
the  boards  in  charge  of  the  institutions  to 
active  interest  in  these  libraries,  rather 
than  themselves  mixing  in  the  affairs  of 
another  organization,  though  as  yet  little 
has  been  accomplished  in  that  direction. 


Tennessee  has  a  library  In  the  School  for 
the  Blind,  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
state  prison,  but  none  in  the  insane  hos- 
pitals. These  are  organized  and  classified 
to  a  limited  extent  only. 

From  the  biennial  report  of  the  Texas 
Library  Commission  I  quote  the  following: 
"Only  a  few  of  the  Institutions  have  li- 
braries and  as  a  rule  these  are  small  and 
without  reference  to  the  purpose  they  are 
to  serve.  Some  have  nominal  librarians, 
but  none  trained  and  a  library  without  a 
trained  librarian  is  like  a  piano  without 
a  pianist,  valuable,  even  expensive,  but  of 
little  use  or  pleasure." 

In  Vermont  an  appropriation  of  $500  was 
made  in  1910  and  $200  is  now  appropriated 
annually.  This  is  divided  between  the  li 
braries  in  the  State  Prison,  House  of  Cor- 
rection, State  Industrial  School  and  Insane 
Hospital  and  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Free  Public  Library  Commission  which 
purchases  the  books  and  oversees  the  cat- 
aloging. A  card  catalog  of  each  institution 
is  kept  at  the  commission  office.  The  State 
Prison  also  has  a  printed  catalog. 

Washington  has  a  library  of  some  kind 
in  all  its  institutions,  but  in  none  is  it  a 
real  factor.    None  are  classified. 

In  Wisconsin  no  institution  is  wholly 
without  a  library.  They  are  organized  and 
classified  in  a  limited  way  only.  The  com- 
mission assists  to  some  extent  In  book  se 
lection. 

From  these  reports  we  may  draw  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions:  (1)  Libraries  of  some 
kind  exist  in  many  state  Institutions.  (2) 
Probably  most  of  these  libraries  are  only 
partially  adequate,  if  not  wholly  inade- 
quate and  unsuitable.  (3)  Few  are  organ- 
ized or  administered  according  to  the  best 
methods,  have  proper  rooms  or  a  librarian 
in  charge  to  render  even  their  present 
collection  useful.  (4)  In  a  few  states  only 
is  there  trained  supervision  or  systematic 
library  work  undertaken  in  the  Institu- 
tions. (5)  Where  appropriations  are  made 
they  are  seldom  sufficient  to  properly 
maintain  the  libraries. 

The  responsibility  for  this  work  lies  (1) 
with  the  governing  bodies,  the  Boards  of 
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Control  and  other  boards  to  whom  is  com- 
mitted the  care  and  welfare  of  the  defec- 
tives and  dependents  of  the  state  and  the 
superintendents  of  the  various  institutions 
who  are  directly  responsible  for  this  care, 
and  (2)  with  the  librarians  entrusted  with 
library  extension  and  the  carrying  of 
books  to  those  who  would  otherwise  be 
bookless,  the  state  library  commissions. 

That  the  superintendents  partially  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  the  book  is  evidenced 
by  library  beginnings  in  many  institutions 
and  their  readiness  to  co-operate  in  move- 
ments toward  the  improvement  and  in- 
creased usefulness  of  the  libraries.  But 
they  are  busy  men  with  many  depart- 
ments on  heart  and  mind  and  the  boards 
are  charged  with  many  interests. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  it  is 
the  librarians  who  have  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  these  libraries  and  the  fact  that 
if  they  are  to  become  a  real  force  in  the 
institutions  the  work  must  be  given  to 
some  one  whose  business  it  shall  be,  who 
is  trained  for  it,  and  who  has  the  time  to 
give  it  proper  attention. 

As  few  institutions  are  yet  in  a  position 
to  individually  employ  a  trained  librarian, 
the  solution  of  the  problem  has  seemed  to 
be  a  joint  or  supervising  librarian  for  all 
the  institutions  of  a  state  or  of  a  kind  in 
a  state. 

Iowa  through  the  influence  of  Miss  Tyler 
and  Mr.  Brigham  was  the  first  to  under- 
take this  work  and  is  still  the  only  state 
in  which  institutional  library  work  is  done 
by  a  librarian  working  under  the  Board  of 
Control  and  giving  all  her  time  to  the  in- 
stitutions. The  other  states  having  institu- 
tional supervision  are  Indiana,  Minnesota, 
where  an  officer  from  the  commission 
gives  part  and  Nebraska  the  whole  of  her 
time  to  the  institutional  libraries,  and  Ore- 
gon, Michigan  and  Vermont  where  the 
work  seems  to  be  done  directly  by  the  sec- 
retary. 

If  the  Board  of  Control  and  the  institu- 
tional heads  are  not  afPected  by  party 
changes  the  advantage,  it  seems  to  me,  lies 
with  the  librarian  employed  by  them,  who 


goes  into  the  institutions  with  authority 
from  the  board  to  do  what  needs  to  be 
done  and  not  as  a  guest,  who  is  sometimes 
unwelcome.  The  book  selection  can  thus 
be  better  guarded  and  I  believe  books  pur- 
chased with  institution  funds  will  be  bet- 
ter cared  for  by  both  officers  and  inmates 
than  those  received  by  donation.  Appro- 
priations are  also  likely  to  be  larger  if 
made  directly  to  each  institutipn  than  if 
made  in  a  lump  sum  to  the  commission. 

The  initiative,  however,  will  undoubtedly 
lie  with  the  library  commission  and  the 
importance  of  institutional  library  work  is 
such  that  should  the  boards  fail  to  use 
their  opportunity  it  may  become  the  part 
of  the  library  commission  to  at  least  in- 
augurate the  work,  which  having  begun 
they  will  probably  be  allowed  to  continue. 

Before  closing  may  I  emphasize  very 
briefly' three  important  points  in  connec- 
tion with  institutional  library  work.  I  wish 
I  might  elaborate  both  these  and  the  other 
points  which  I  have  touched  so  hurriedly, 
but  time  forbids. 

1.  If  the  libraries  are  to  become  a  real 
factor  for  good  in  institutional  work,  the 
book  selection  must  be  differentiated  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  different  classes  of 
readers,  and  great  care  used  to  exclude  the 
harmful  and  include  helpful  books  only. 
2.  To  make  these  libraries  most  useful 
there  should  be  suitable  rooms,  not  only 
for  the  proper  shelving  of  the  books,  but 
for  use  as  reading  rooms  where  the  atmos- 
phere of  book  lined  walls  may  yield  its 
helpful  influence  and  prepare  the  way  for 
public  library  use  by  the  boys  and  girls 
at  least  when  the  opportunity  shall  come 
to  them.  3.  Though  there  may  be  a  su- 
pervising librarian  in  the  field,  there 
should  be  a  competent  institutional  librar 
rian  who  shall  not  only  do  the  routine 
work,  but  have  sufficient  knowledge  of 
books  and  readers  to  be  able  to  fit  them 
together  and  sufficient  time  to  do  the  work 
properly. 

Thus  shall  these  libraries,  not  only  bring 
brightness  and  cheer  to  lives  otherwise 
dull  and  colorless,  for 
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"This  books  can  do; — nor  this  alone;  they 

give 
New  views  to  life,  and  teach  us  how  to 

live; 
They  sooth  the  grieved,  the  stubborn  they. 

chastise. 
Fools    they    admonish,    and    confirm    the 

wise  * 
Their  aid  they  yield  to  all:    They  never 

shun 
The  man  of  sorrows,  nor  the  wretch  un- 
done; 
Unlike  the  hard,  the  selfish  and  the  proud. 
They    fly    not    sullen    from   the    suppliant 

crowd ; 
Nor  tell  to  various  people  various  things. 
But  show  to  subjects  what  they  show  to 

kings." 

The  PRESIDENT:  I  am  very  glad  to  be 
able  to  announce  that  Miss  Rathbone  has 
kindly  consented  to  exhibit  some  extreme- 
ly interesting  charts  which  have  been  pre- 
pared and  exhibited  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  library  school  at  Pratt  and  I 
am  sure  that  all  of  you  will  miss  something 
if  you  do  not  avail  yourselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity which  is  here  presented  to  see  them 
and  to  hear  the  explanation  concerning 
them. 

Miss  RATHBONE:  I  am  very  glad  in- 
deed to  tell  you  a  little  about  our  exhibi- 
tion because  we  found  it  an  interesting 
thing  to  do  and  the  people  who  saw  it  were 
interested  in  it.  The  genesis  of  the  mat- 
ter was  this:  When  Miss  Alice  Tyler  was 
at  the  school  this  spring  we  were  speaking 
about  budget  and  other  exhibitions  and  she 
said,  "I  do  wish  librarians  could  find  some 
way  of  graphically  presenting  library  work 
so  that  people  could  understand  it  as  the 
child  welfare  work  has  been  presented." 
That  remark  of  hers,  coupled  with  the  fact 
the  library  school  has  never  taken  part 
in  the  exhibition  that  Pratt  Institute  has 
held  for  a  great  many  years,  at  the  end  of 
the  third  term,  suggested  to  me  the  idea 
of  putting  the  problem  to  the  class  of  de- 
vising an  exhibition  that  should  be  a  visual 
presentation  of  the  school  course  and  also 
of  library  work  in  general  in  a  form  that 
would  be  interesting  and  intelligible  to  the 
general  public.  After  a  visit  to  the  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research,  where  Dr.  Allen 
gave  them  a  talk  on  the  value  of  graphic 


presentation  of  facts,  I  told  the  students 
that  they  were  to  have  the  entire  respon- 
sibility of  the  planning  and  execution  of 
this  exhibition  as  a  problem  in  the  library 
administration  seminar.  It  was,  of  course, 
an  experiment  but  I  was  sufficiently  con- 
vinced of  its  success  after  the  class  made 
their  first  and  only  report  of  progress,  to 
invite  the  staffs  of  the  neighboring 
public  libraries  to  the  exhibition.  When 
the  material  was  assembled  and  installed 
it  created  a  good  deal  of  interest  both  in 
the  Institute  among  the  librarians  who 
saw  it,  and,  best  of  all,  on  the  part  of  the 
public  at  large.  We  had  about  five  hun- 
dred visitors  in  the  four  days  it  was  open 
and  it  seemed  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  who  saw  it  some  conception  of 
what  library  work  means.  We  heard  many 
comments  of  this  kind,  "Well,  now  that  I 
understand  the  work  the  library  does,  I 
am  going  to  use  it  more  intelligently."  One 
high  school  boy  said,  "Gee!  I've  had  an 
awful  time  trying  to  use  this  library  be- 
fore, but  I  think  I  know  what  it  is  about 
now."  That  sort  of  a  thing  made  me  real- 
ize that  the  exhibition  might  be  of  value 
to  some  of  you  as  showing  one  way  by 
which  people  could  be  interested  in  the 
actual  work  done  in  a  library,  so  I  wrote  to 
see  if  space  could  be  had  to  install  it 
here.  It  was  too  late,  however,  so  I  sim- 
ply brought  up  a  few  of  the  charts  as  ex- 
amples. 

The  exhibition  began  with  the  technical 
work  of  the  library — the  progress  of  a 
book  through  the  various  steps  was  illus- 
trated by  a  ladder  the  rungs  of  which  were 
labeled,  Book  Selection,  Ordering,  Receiv- 
ing, Accessioning,  Classification,  etc.  Books 
were  shown  running  toward  this  "Library 
Ladder,"  nimbly  climbing  the  rungs,  while 
at  the  top  they  acquire  wings  and  fly  "ofT 
to  the  public."  This  chart  hung  over  a 
table  on  which  the  successive  operations 
were  shown  in  detail  the  same  book  be- 
ing used  as  an  illustration  throughout. 
The  successive  steps  were  numbered  to 
correspond  to  the  rungs  of  the  ladder.  For 
example,  Book  Selection  was  shown  by  a 
group  including  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist,  the 
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Book  Review  Digest  and  two  or  three  of 
the  reviews.  The  descriptive  card  read 
"No.  1.  These  are  a  few  of  the  aids  in 
book  selection." 

Following  that  was  a  chart  (exhibiting 
it)  to  illustrate  the  utility  of  classification, 
on  which  was  presented  a  group  of  ten 
scientific  books  unclassified,  followed  by 
the  same  ten  in  D.  C.  order,  with  the  ques- 
tion, "In  which  group  would  it  be  easier 
to  find  the  books  on  insects."  That  was 
followed  by  another  exhibit  to  prove  the 
utility  of  subject  cataloging.  Two  copies 
of  the  same  book  were  obtained,  one  new 
and  the  other  quite  worn,  the  book  being 
Gleason  White's  "Practical  designing," 
which  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  papers 
on  minor  arts,  by  different  authorities. 
The  new  book  with  a  single  author  card 
lay  on  the  table  surrounded  by  radiating 
interrogation  points,  questions  unanswered, 
and  over  the  book  hung  this  inscription: 
"This  book  looks  new.  Why?  Because  no- 
body knows  what  is  in  it.  It  is  poorly  cat- 
aloged." The  worn  copy  lay  on  the  next 
table  and  radiating  from  that  were  a  num- 
ber of  questions  with  the  catalog  cards 
that  answer  them  attached.  Over  that 
was  the  screed:  "This  book  shows  wear. 
Why?  Because  it  can  be  reached  from 
twenty-four  sources.  It  is  well  cataloged." 
People  who  had  not  known  before  what  a 
catalog  meant  studied  that  thing  out  and 
the  change  of  expression  which  came  to 
their  faces  when  they  saw  the  new  book 
and  the  worn  book  side  by  side  and  under- 
stood what  it  signified  was  delightful.  It 
struck  home. 

The  work  of  the  reference  department 
was  tellingly  illustrated  by  an  arch  in 
which  the  reference  library  was  the  key- 
stone, all  intellectual  activities  depending 
on  it. 

(Miss  Rathbone  then  exhibited  various 
other  charts  and  described  them  in  detail.) 

In  addition  to  this,  children's  work,  the 
field  work,  the  courses  in  binding  and 
printing,  the  making  of  reading  lists,  the 
course  in  fiction  were  represented. 

Altogether  we  felt  that  graphic  illustra- 
tion of  library  work  was  not  only  possi- 


ble but  distinctly  worth  while  and  that 
the  exhibition  had  done  a  good  work  in 
educating  the  library's  public,  as  well  as 
the  class,  and  we  expect  to  make  it  a  per- 
manent feature  of  the  year's  work. 
Adjourned. 

FOURTH  GENERAL  SESSION 
(Thursday  morning,  June  26,  1913) 

The  PRESIDENT:  We  begin  this  morn- 
ing the  fourth  session  of  this  Thirty-fifth 
Annual  Conference  and  I  shall  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Library 
Administration  to  submit  at  this  time  his 
report. 

(Dr.  Bostwick  here  read  the  report.) 

The  PRESIDENT:  You  have  heard  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Administra- 
tion. This  report  embodies  some  recom- 
mendations which  it  seems  to  the  Chair 
should  be  acted  upon.  Therefore  the 
recommendation  which  suggests  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  undertake  cer- 
tain work  will  be  referred  to  the  Execu- 
tive Board  for  their  attention,  as,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  Consti- 
tution, it  devolves  upon  the  Executive 
Board  to  name  the  committees.  The  re- 
port will  be  printed  in  the  proceedings. 

(This  report  is  printed  with  other  com- 
mittee reports.     See  page  126.) 

Mr.  RANCK:  Mr.  President,  there  is 
just  one  item,  about  questionnaires,  if  I 
may  have  a  moment  to  state  it,  that  I 
think  the  committee  has  not  referred  to. 
It  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  us 
at  our  library.  I  think  we  answer,  in  the 
form  of  questions  of  one  kind  or  other, 
not  all  from  libraries  however,  about  a 
thousand  a  year.  I  should  like  to  insist 
on  the  importance,  when  a  blank  is  sent 
out  on  which  spaces  are  left  for  writing 
in  the  answers,  that  a  (luplicate  be  sent  so 
that  a  library  can  keep  a  copy  of  the  an- 
swers sent.  Again  and  again  we  have  to 
copy  them  because  we  feel  it  very  impor- 
tant that  we  should  know  just  exactly  what 
we  are  sending  out  in  that  way.  And  if 
possible,  in  the  printing  of  that  report 
I  should  like  to  see  the  committee  include 
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that.  If  they  are  willing  to  accept  the  sug- 
gestion. 

The  PRESIDENT:  The  suggestion  is  a 
very  good  one. 

The  PRESIDENT:  I  feel  like  congratu- 
lating you  this  morning  upon  the  program 
for  this  fourth  session,  the  general  theme 
being:  "Children  and  young  people;  their 
conditions  at  home,  in  the  school  and  in 
the  library."  No  matter  how  splendid  a 
structure  may  be  reared  nor  how  beauti- 
ful it  may  be,  without  an  adequate  founda- 
tion it  is  most  insecure.  We  have  learned 
to  realize  In  library  work  that  we  must 
begin  at  the  beginning  if  our  work  is  to 
have  any  perpetuity  or  any  permanent 
result.  We  feel  that,  splendid  and  admir- 
able in  every  way  as  the  work  with  the 
adults  is,  that  that  alone  is  not  enough. 
That  work  invites,  as  it  deserves,  our  re- 
spect and  admiration,  but  in  the  work  with 
children  is  centered  our  afPection.  And 
when  I  say  this  I  do  not  mean  to  inti- 
mate for  one  moment  that  that  work  is 
enveloped  in  sentiment.  I  believe  most 
firmly  that  the  work  with  children  is  con- 
structive work  of  the  very  highest  order. 
If  there  are  any  in  this  audience  who 
doubt  that  I  am  sure  that  after  we  shall 
have  heard  the  papers  of  this  morning 
the  doubts  will  be  dispelled.  We  shall 
have  this  work  in  three  volumes  this 
morning,  the  first  volume  comprising  two 
chapters.  The  title  of  the  first  volume  is 
The  Education  of  Children  and  the  Con- 
servation of  their  Interests,  and  Chapter 
One  will  be  contributed  by  Miss  FAITH  E. 
SMITH,  of  the  Chicago  public  library,  on 

I.     CHANGING   CONDITIONS  OF   CHILD 

LIFE 

It  is  now  twenty-eight  years  since  some 
one  first  recognized  the  fact  that  children 
needed  to  have  special  libraries  or  special 
collections  of  books  in  libraries,  and  there- 
upon opened  a  children's  reading  room  in 
New  York  City. 

Some  of  the  conditions  affecting  child 
life  today  existed  then,  but  we  know  more 
about  them  now  than  we  did  then.     We 


have  many  speciallBts  in  sociological  fields 
who  are  making  InvestigationB,  compillnf 
statistics,  drawing  conclusions,  and  telling 
other  people  how  to  make  the  world  a  bet- 
ter place.  Our  rapid  industrial  develoih 
ment  is  producing  many  problems  concem- 
ing  child  welfare,  some  of  which  are  of 
vital  interest  to  us  as  library  workers; 
others  we  may  well  leave  to  playground 
associations,  Juvenile  courts,  health  bu- 
reaus, social  settlements,  child  labor  com- 
mittees, schools  and  churches.  It  is  not 
ours  to  change  housing  conditions  or  to  do 
away  with  child  labor,  but  it  Is  ours  to 
meet  these  conditions,  to  be  god-parents 
to  those  whose  natural  parents  are  not  in- 
clined or  not  able  to  guide  their  reading, 
to  present  to  the  children's  minds  other 
worlds  than  the  tenement  or  street,  and 
to  give  to  children  worn  with  daily  labor 
such  books  as  will  be  within  their  grasp, 
and  will  help  them  to  permanent  happi- 
ness. 

In  1885  when  a  children's  library  was 
opened  by  Miss  Hanaway  in  New  York 
City,  there  were  fewer  means  of  recreation 
than  there  are  now.  There  were  no  motion- 
picture  shows,  no  children's  theaters,  no 
municipal  recreation  parks  with  free  gym- 
nasiums, swimming  pools  and  baths.  Child 
labor  had  only  begun  to  be  exploited  by 
large  manufacturing  establishments  (1879). 
Then  there  were  more  homes,  permanent 
abiding  places,  where  there  was  room  for 
children  both  to  work  and  to  play.  There 
was  more  family  life,  where  father  and 
mother  and  children  gathered  about  the 
evening  lamp,  and  father  read  aloud  while 
mother  sewed  and  the  children  listened,  or 
where  each  member  of  the  family  had  his 
own  book  in  which  to  lose  himself.  There 
were  dally  duties  for  each  of  the  children, 
the  performance  of  which  gave  them  train- 
ing in  habits  of  responsibility. 

Today  such  conditions  may  be  found 
only  rarely,  except  in  small  cities  and  vil- 
lages. 

Congestion  in  large  cities  has  led  even 
well-to-do  families  to  live  in  apartment 
houses.  In  Chicago  this  sort  of  life  began 
only  thirty-four  years  ago,  and  today  one- 
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third  of  all  that  city  live  in  residences 
having  six  families  per  main  entrance. 
(Chicago  City  Club-Housing  exhibit.)  This 
tendency  to  apartment  life  means  the  loss 
of  the  Joy  of  ownership,  the  feeling  of  not- 
at-homeness  and  consequent  restlessness, 
due  to  frequent  change  of  environment. 

Book  agents  say  that  they  cannot  sell 
books  to  families  in  apartment  houses,  be- 
cause they  have  no  room  for  books.  Scott 
Nearing  in  his  "Woman  and  social  prog- 
ress" regrets  "the  woeful  lack  of  provision 
for  the  needs  of  the  child  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  modem  city  home.  Huge  real 
estate  signs  advertise  the  bathroom,  bed- 
rooms, the  dining  room  and  kitchen,  the 
library,  and  reception  hall.  But  where  is 
the  children's  room?  Owners  do  not  care 
to  rent  houses  to  people  having  children. 
Many  of  the  apartment  houses  exclude 
children  as  they  exclude  dogs  or  other  ob- 
jectionable animals."  Yet  we  say,  and 
rightly,  that  this  is  the  century  of  the  child. 

The  complexity  of  modem  life,  the  ten- 
dency to  materialism,  the  multiplicity  of  in- 
terests, have  deterred  many  parents  from 
being  actively  concerned  in  the  growth  of 
the  minds  and  the  souls  of  their  children. 
This  part  of  their  development  is  being 
left  to  teachers,  church  workers,  leaders 
of  boys'  and  girls*  clubs,  etc.  There  Is 
not  time  for  reading  aloud  to  children  at 
home,  and  little  concern  is  manifested  by 
many  intelligent  parents,  regarding  their 
children's  choice  of  books.  The  "poor, 
neglected  children  of  the  rich"  are  not  al- 
lowed to  use  the  public  library  books,  be- 
cause there  may  be  germs  hidden  among 
the  leaves.  They  may  have  their  own 
books,  but  they  are  denied  the  Joy  of  read- 
ing a  book  that  some  other  boy  or  girl  has 
read  and  pronounced  "swell". 

Because  of  this  lack  of  concern  on  the 
part  of  parents  in  children's  reading,  are 
we  not  Justified  in  our  hitherto  condemned 
paternalism? 

Home  life  among  the  very  poor  in  the 
congested  districts  of  our  large  cities  is 
often  such  as  is  not  worth  the  name.  The 
practice  of  taking  lodgers  which  prevails 
among  some  foreign  elements  of  the  popu- 


lation, means  the  undermining  of  family 
life,  and  often  the  breaking  down  of  do- 
mestic standards.  (Veiler,  "Housing  re- 
form," p.  33.)  "Thousands  of  children  in 
Chicago  alone  are  being  exposed  to  the  de- 
moralizing influences  of  overcrowded 
rooms,  of  inadequate  sanitary  provisions, 
and  of  unavoidable  contact  with  immoral 
persons." 

"Bad  housing  is  associated  with  the 
worst  conditions  in  politics,  poverty,  popu- 
lation density,  tuberculosis,  and  retarda- 
tion in  the  schools.  It  is  directly  related 
to  many  cases  of  delinquency  of  boys  and 
girls,  who  have  been  brought  before  the 
Juvenile  court."  (Breckenridge  and  Abbott, 
"The  delinquent  child  and  the  home.") 

Furthermore  wjong  home  conditions  re- 
sult in  driving  children  to  the  street.  The 
child  who  finds  no  room  at  home  to  do  the 
things  that  he  wishes  to  do,  not  even  room 
to  study  his  school  lessons,  is  inevitably 
forced  into  the  street,  "not  only  in  the 
day  time,  but  as  common  observation 
shows,  until  late  at  night,  not  only  in  good 
weather  but  in  foul."  Here  he  grows  up, 
and  is  educated  "with  fatal  precision."  The 
saloon  and  its  victims,  the  hoboes  and 
their  stories,  criminals  dodging  the  police, 
lurid  signboards,  a  world  of  money-getting, 
all  become  only  too  familiar  to  him.  Sin 
loses  its  sinfulness,  and  gains  in  interest 
and  excitement. 

Are  we  placing  our  attractive  children's 
rooms,  clean  and  orderly,  adorned  with 
flowers  and  fine  pictures,  where  they  may 
be  readily  seen  from  the  street,  where  pic- 
ture books  placed  in  the  windows  may  vie 
in  alluring  powers  with  the  nickel-novel 
window  displays? 

The  boy  of  the  street  may  be  a  member 
of  a  boys'  gang,  and  if  so,  this  becomes 
one  of  the  great  influences  acting  upon  his 
life,  either  for  good  or  for  ill.  Mr.  Puffer 
makes  the  statement  that  three-fourths  of 
all  boys  are  members  of  gangs.  (Puffer. 
"The  boy  and  his  gang,"  p.  9.) 

Those  boys  are  fortunate  whose  gang  is 
an  organized  body  efficiently  directed,  such 
as  the  Boys'  Scout  Patrol.  This,  Mr.  Puffer 
says,  "is  simply  a  boys'  gang,  systematized. 
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overseen,  affiliated  with  other  like  bodies, 
made  efficient  and  interesting,  as  boys 
alone  could  never  make  it,  and  yet  every- 
where, from  top  to  bottom  a  gang."  Here 
lies  an  opportunity  for  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  library,  and  many  are  the  inter- 
ests awakened  by  the  Boy  Scout  movement 
which  may  be  encouraged  by  the  library. 

Another  influence  constantly  appealing  to 
children  of  the  street  as  well  as  to  others, 
is  the  glaring  advertisement  of  the  moving- 
picture  show.  Moving  pictures  are  now 
the  most  important  form  of  cheap  amuse- 
ment in  this  country;  they  reach  the 
young,  immigrants,  family  groups,  the 
formative  and  impressionable  section  of 
our  cities,  as  no  other  form  of  amusement, 
and  can  not  but  be  vital  influences  for  good 
or  ill.  In  1910  it  was  estimated  that  more 
than  half  a  million  children  attended  mo- 
tion pictures  daily.  (Juvenile  Protective 
Assn.  of  Chicago,  "Five  and  ten-cent  the- 
aters"— pamphlet.) 

Is  it  not  possible  for  the  library  to  make 
permanent  whatever  good,  though  fleeting, 
impression  may  be  made  by  educational 
pictures  or  pictures  from  great  books,  by 
co-operating  with  the  picture  shows,  and 
being  ready  to  supply  to  the  children 
copies  of  the  stories,  nature  books,  or  his- 
tories to  which  the  chidlren  may  have  been 
attracted  by  the  motion  pictures? 

During  the  meetings  this  week  our  inter- 
est in  the  adult  immigrants  and  their  re- 
lation to  the  library  has  been  aroused  and 
augmented,  and  it  has  been  proven  con- 
clusively that  the  solution  of  the  immi- 
grant problem  must  of  necessity  rest  with 
the  children.  The  change  in  the  type  of 
immigration  in  recent  years  from  a  large 
percentage  of  English-speaking  and  Scan- 
dinavian races  having  a  low  percentage  of 
illiteracy,  to  a  leadership  among  races  of 
eastern  and  southern  Europe,  with  a  very 
high  percentage  of  illiteracy,  has  had  a  de- 
cided influence  on  standards  of  living. 

These  people  of  other  lands  do  not  adapt 
themselves  to  American  ways  as  readily 
as  their  children.  Many  do  not  know  the 
English  language,  they  do  not  stir  far  from 
home  or  from  work,  and  have  few  new  ex- 


periences. "Many  things  which  are  famil- 
iar to  the  child  in  the  facts  of  daily  inter- 
course, in  the  street  or  in  the  school,  re- 
main unintelligible  to  the  father  and 
mother.  It  has  become  a  commonplace 
that  this  cheap  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the 
boy  or  girl  leads  to  a  reversal  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  parent  and  child.  The 
child  who  knows  English  is  the  interpreter 
who  makes  the  necessary  explanations  for 
the  mother  to  the  landlord,  the  grocer,  the 
sanitary  inspector,  the  charity  visitor,  and 
the  teacher  or  truant  officer.  It  is  the  child 
again  who  often  interviews  the  boss,  flnds 
the  father  a  job,  and  sees  him  through  the 
onerous  task  of  'Joining  the  union.'  The 
father  and  mother  grow  accustomed  to 
trusting  to  the  child's  version  of  what 
'they  all  do  in  America,'  and  gradually 
And  themselves  at  a  disadvantage  in  try- 
ing to  maintain  parental  control.  The 
child  develops  a  sense  of  superiority 
towards  the  parent  and  a  resulting  disre- 
gard of  those  parental  warnings  which,  al- 
though they  are  not  based  on  American 
experience,  rest  on  common  notions  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  would,  if  heeded, 
guard  the  child."  (Breckenridge  and  Ab- 
bott. "The  delinquent  child  and  the  home.") 

Can  books  not  teach  children  to  honor 
their  father  and  mother,  and  "that  the  head 
and  the  hoof  of  the  Law,  and  the  haunch 
and  the  hump  is  obey"? 

We  are  told  that  one  of  the  causes  of 
crime  among  the  children  of  foreigners  is 
transmitted  ambition.  "The  father  left  the 
homeland  because  he  was  not  satisfied. 
.  .  .  He  worked  hard  and  saved  money, 
that  the  dream  of  better  things  might  be 
realized.  .  .  .  The  son  manifests  this  in- 
nate tendency  by  a  desire  to  exqell,  by  the 
longings  to  rise  and  be  masterful,  the  am- 
bition to  beat  the  other  fellow — these  are 
the  motives  which  impell  him  to  an  inten- 
sive life  that  carries  him  to  excess  and 
transgression."  (Roberts,  "The  new  immi- 
gration," p.  325.) 

It  is  for  us  to  interest  this  ambition  and 
turn  it  into  right  channels.  We  may  also 
discover  what  special  interests  are  uppe^ 
most   in  the  minds  of  those  of  different 
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nationalities,  things  they  wish  their 
children  to  love,  traditions  they  have 
cherished,  and  which  we  may  help  the 
children  to  cherish. 

Driven  hy  necessity  or  hy  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  the  immigrant  quickly  devel- 
ops a  strong  ambition  for  acquiring 
money,  supposing  that  he  landed  on  our 
shores  without  that  impelling  force. 
One  of  the  consequences  is  that  he 
withdraws  his  children  from  school  as 
soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to  secure 
their  working  papers.  "To  the  Italian 
peasant,  who,  as  a  gloriously  street  la- 
borer begins  to  cherish  a  vision  of  pros- 
perity, it  matters  little  whether  his  girls 
go  to  school  or  not.  It  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, of  great  importance  that  a  proper 
dower  be  accumulated  to  get  them  good 
husbands;  and  to  take  them  from  school 
to  put  them  to  work  is,  therefore,  only 
an  attempt  to  help  them  accomplish  this 
desirable  end."  (Breckenridge  and  Abbott.) 

In  1911  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee conducted  an  investigation  of  tene- 
ment house  work  in  New  York  City. 
Among  163  families  visited  having  213 
children,  196  children  ranging  in  ages  from 
3V6  to  14  years  were  working  on  nuts, 
brushes,  dolls'  clothes,  or  flowers.  These 
are  truly  not  the  good  old-fashioned  domes- 
tic industries  in  which  children  received 
a  good  part  of  their  education.  Those 
\>orking  in  factories  and  tenement  sweat 
shops,  where  labor  is  specialized  and  sub- 
divided into  innumerable  operations,  do  not 
get  the  variety  of  employment  that  culti- 
vates resourcefulness,  alertness,  endurance 
and  skill.  (Child  labor  bulletin,  Nov., 
1912.) 

We  cannot  expect  these  children,  with 
bodies  retarded  in  development  by  over- 
work, and  without  proper  nourishment,  to 
be  able  to  take  the  same  mental  food  that 
is  pleasing  to  other  children  of  the  same 
age,  who  have  had  all  necessary  physical 
care. 

The  hours  when  working  children,  those 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  and  those 
who  are  helping  in  the  homes,  are  free  for 
recreation,  are  in  the  evening  and  on  Sun- 


day. Are  we  placing  our  most  skilled 
workers  on  duty  at  these  times,  and  are 
we  opening  our  story  hours  and  reading 
clubs  on  Sunday  afternoons,  when  the* 
minds  of  these  children  are  most  receptive 
of  good  things,  when  the  children  are 
dressed  in  their  good  clothes,  their  self- 
respect  is  high,  and  they  are  free  from  re- 
sponsibility? 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  need  of 
money  is  not  the  only  cause  of  the  exodus 
from  school  that  occurs  in  the  grades.  An 
investigation  made  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  in  1910  (Condition  of  woman  and 
child  wage-earners  in  the  U.  S.,  vol.  7),  ex- 
amining the  conditions  of  white  children 
under  16,  in  five  representative  cities, 
showed  that  of  those  children  interviewed, 
169  left  school  because  earnings  were  nec- 
essary, and  165  because  dissatisfied  with 
school.  The  Chicago  Tribune  (Nov.  11, 
1912)  stated  that  in  1912  there  were  in  Chi- 
cago over  23,000  children  between  14  and 
16  years  of  age,  who  were  not  in  school. 
Over  half  of  these  were  unemployed,  and 
the  remainder  had  employment  half  the 
time  at  ill-paid  jobs,  teaching  little  and 
leading  nowhere.  In  1912  there  were 
34,000  children  of  Philadelphia  not  in 
school,  and  only  13,000  were  employed. 
(Philadelphia  City  Club  Bulletin,  Dec.  27, 
1912.) 

The  curriculum  of  our  public  schools  is 
in  a  transitional  stage.  The  complaint  of 
parents  who  take  their  children  from 
school  before  they  have  completed  the 
high  school  course,  is  that  it  does  not  teach 
them  to  earn  a  living.  The  desire  of  com- 
mercial men  is  to  have  such  courses  intro- 
duced as  will  lessen  the  need  of  apprentice 
training  in  their  establishments.  These 
changes  may  help  boys  and  girls  to  earn  a 
living,  but  those  courses  which  teach  them 
how  to  live  may  be  sacrificed.  Man  does 
not  live  by  bread  alone.  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg 
Young  says,  "The  training  must  also  im- 
plant in  the  mind  a  desire  to  become  some- 
thing— I  mean  by  that  an  ideal.  ...  It 
must  make  the  boys  and  girls  able  to  know 
that  they  have  possibilities  of  greater  de- 
velopment along  many  lines."     This  sort 
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of  training  Is  within  the  sphere  of  the  11 
brary  as  well  as  within  that  of  the  schools 

The  children  in  the  rural  districts  (whlc 
the  1910  census  interprets  as  meaning  peo-| 
pie  of  towns  of  less  than  2,500  inhabitanuj 
and  people  of  the  country)  are  the  library's 
great  opportunity.  In  these  districts  may 
be  found  the  old-fashioned  home  life,  where 
parents  are  glad  to  be  aided  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  children's  reading.  There  are 
fewer  distractions  in  the  way  of  amuse- 
ments. Books  are  not  seen  by  the  thou- 
sands, until  they  have  become  so  confusing 
that  one  knows  not  what  to  read  or  where 
to  begin.  Homes  are  owned,  instead  of 
rented,  and  a  library  worker  Is  not  liable  to 
lose  her  group  of  children  each  first  of 
May. 

The  pleasures  of  city  life  have  been 
made  easily  accessible  to  children  and 
grown  people  by  means  of  trolley  lines, 
good  roads,  telephones,  etc.,  and  the  music 
of  grand  opera  has  been  carried  to  the 
country  homes  by  means  of  talking 
machines.  Still  the  distractions  of  modern 
life  have  not  absorbed  a  large  part  of  the 
everyday  life  of  the  children,  so  that  their 
minds  may  be  appealed  to  along  the  line 
of  their  natural  interests.  As  Miss  Stearns 
told  us  yesterday,  there  is  less  of  drudgery 
in  farm  life  today  than  there  was  thirty 
years  ago,  and  children  have  more  time 
for  study  and  reading;  but  they  need  di- 
rection and  assistance. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  among  writers 
on  rural  sociology  is  that  the  great  need 
of  the  people  of  the  country  is  more  educa- 
tion; education  that  will  make  farming 
more  scientific  and  efficient,  and  less  fa- 
tiguing, education  that  will  help  boys  and 
girls  to  find  amusement  in  the  life  about 
them;  education  that  will  guide  that  pas- 
sion for  nature  which  every  normal  child 

possesses. 

0    0    0 

Because  children  today  have  many  more 
opportunities  for  recreation  than  they  had 
thirty  years  ago;  because  many  leave 
school  long  before  they  have  acquired  the 
education  that  will  teach  them  how  to  live, 
as  well  as  how  to  earn  a  living;  because 


In  many  homes  mothers  and  fathen  can- 
not train  their  children  in  American  ideals 
of  citizenship,  which  they  themselves  do 
not  understand;  because  in  other  homes 
the  physical  needs  of  children  are  held  to 
;  be  of  most  importance,  while  mental  and 
moral  needs  are  left  to  the  care  of  teachers 
and  social  workers,  the  time  seems  ripe  for 
the  library  to  place  emphasis  upon  the 
educational  side  of  its  work,  rather  than 
upon  the  recreative.  Let  the  recreative  be 
truly  re-creative,  giving  relaxation,  new 
visions,  higher  standards  of  living,  and 
increased  belief  in  one's  self,  but  let  the 
educational  work  meet  the  children's  needs, 
increase  their  efficiency,  teach  them  how 
to  live,  and  to  be  of  service  in  the  world's 
work. 

Mr.  Bostwick,  in  the  Children's  section, 
mentioned  three  eras  in  library  work  with 
children;  first,  the  era  of  children's  books 
in  libraries;  second,  era  of  children's 
room;  third,  era  of  children's  department 
These  concerned  books  and  organization, 
the  machinery  of  getting  the  books  to  the 
children.  We  think  we  have  learned  some- 
thing about  children's  books,  and  we  know 
approved  methods  of  administration.  Pos- 
sibly we  are.  now  on  the  verge  of  the  fourth 
era,  when  we  shall  know  children.  Not 
the  child  with  a  capital  C,  a  laboratory 
specimen,  but  living  children,  with  hearts 
and  souls.  Do  we  know  the  conditions 
under  which  the  children  of  our  own  neigh- 
borhood live?  Do  we  understand  their  in- 
terests, and  are  we  sanely  sympathetic? 

The  PRESIDENT:  We  are  glad  to  get 
Chapter  Two:  How  the  Library  is  Meet- 
ing these  Conditions,  by  Miss  GERTRUDE 
E.  ANDRUS,  of  the  Seattle  public  library. 

II— HOW    THE    LIBRARY    IS    MEETING 

THE  CHANGING  CONDITIONS  OF 

CHILD  LIFE 

Every  month,  if  the  mails  are  regular, 
we  receive  assurance  that  the  public  li- 
brary is  an  integral  part  of  public  educa- 
tion, and  the  complacence  with  which  we 
accept  this  assurance  gives  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  our  critics  for  those  slings  and 
arrows  with  which  they  are  so  ready.  Ideas 
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and  ideals  of  education  are  rapidly  chang- 
ing and  it  behooves  the  librarian,  and  more 
particularly  the  children's  librarian,  to  see 
that  she  keeps  pace  with  the  forward 
movement  and  that  the  ridicule  of  her 
censori  is  really  ui^eserved. 

The  old  idea  of  education  was  to  abol- 
ish illiteracy,  "to  develop  the  ability,  im- 
prove the  habits,  form  the  character  of 
the  individual,  so  that  he  might  prosper 
in  his  life's  activities  and  conform  to  cer- 
tain social  standards  of  conduct." 

The  new  idea  of  education  is  that  of 
social  service,  to  train  children  to  be  not 
mere  recipients,  but  distributors,  not  mere- 
ly to  increase  their  ability  to  care  for 
themselves,  but  also  their  ability  to  care 
for  others  and  for  the  state. 

This  perhaps  sounds  a  note  of  the  mil- 
lennium, but  we  have  been  told  to  hitch 
our  wagon  to  a  star  and  although  the  star 
proves  a  restive  steed  and  often  lands 
us  in  the  ditch,  we  travel  further  while 
the  connection  holds  than  we  should  in 
a  long,  continuous  Journey  harnessed  to  a 
dependable  but  slow-going  snail. 

It  may  seem  a  far  cry  from  these  com- 
ments on  education  to  the  topic  of  my  pa- 
per: How  the  library  meets  the  changing 
conditions  of  child-life,  but  in  reality  it  is 
only  a  step,  for  Just  as  in  philanthropy  the 
emphasis  is  placed  more  and  more  upon 
prevention  rather  than  remedy,  so  in  edu- 
cation the  task  is  coming  to  be  the  train- 
ing of  the  good  citizen  rather  than  the 
correction  of  the  bad  citizen.  And  if  the  li- 
brary is,  as  we  are  anxious  to  claim,  an  in- 
tegral part  of  public  education,  it  must 
have  a  share,  however  small,  in  the  preven- 
tive policy  of  modern  educators,  which  will 
in  time  effect  a  change  in  present  social 
evils.  Unless  the  library,  as  it  meets  these 
constantly  changing  conditions,  can  do 
something  to  improve  them  and  to  make 
the  improvement  stable,  it  has  small  claim 
to  be  included  in  the  educational  scheme 
of  things. 

In  the  conditions  of  child  life  which 
Miss  Smith  has  outlined,  the  breaking  up 
of  the  home  is  the  most  serious  handicap 
which  the  children  have  to  face.    It  is  on 


this  account  that  all  ■ocial  agencies  work- 
ing with  children  endeavor,  so  far  as  each 
is  able,  to  supply  an  "illusory  home"  and 
to  give,  each  in  its  own  capacity,  the  train- 
ing in  various  lines  which  ought  in  a  nor- 
mal home  to  come  under  the  direction  of 
the  mother  and  father. 

There  is  a  spreading  belief  in  the  value 
of  reading  but  there  is  a  woeful  lack  of 
knowledge  as  to  what  should  be  read,  and 
the  children's  library  therefore  fills  a  dou- 
ble rOle;  it  provides  books  which  it  would 
be  impossible  for  many  of  the  children  to 
get  otherwise,  and  it  selects  these  books 
with  thoughtful  care  of  the  special  place 
each  one  has  to  fill,  so  that  it  becomes  a 
counselor,  not  only  to  the  children  but  to 
those  parents  who  are  anxious  to  assume 
their  Just  responsibility  in  the  guidance  of 
their  children's  reading,  and  yet  feel  their 
inability  to  breast  unaided  the  yearly  tor- 
rent of  children's  books.  The  stimulation 
of  this  feeling  of  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  parents  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  at  the  library's  disposal  of  striking 
a  blow  at  the  root  of  the  whole  matter,  for 
it  is  on  the  indifference  of  the  parents  that 
the  blame  for  many  Juvenile  transgres- 
sions should  rest,  which  is  now  piled  high 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  children* 

In  this  connection  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  home  library,  the  most  social 
of  all  the  library's  activities.  This  small 
case  of  books,  located  in  a  home  in  the 
poorer  quarters  of  a  city  and  placed  in 
charge  of  a  paid  or  volunteer  library  assist- 
ant has  been  proved  to  be  a  potent  force  in 
the  life  of  the  neighborhood,  for  the 
"friendly  visitor,"  if  she  be  of  the  proper 
stuff,  is  not  merely  a  circulator  of  books, 
she  is  an  all-round  good  neighbor  to  whom 
come  both  children  and  mothers  for  help 
in  their  big  and  little  problems,  so  that 
the  results  have  proved  to  be  "better  fam- 
ily standards,  greater  individual  intelli- 
gence, and  more  satisfactory  neighbor- 
hood conditions." 

But  even  granting  that  the  mothers  and 
fathers  show  a  deep  concern  in  what  their 
children  read,  the  connection  between 
books  and  children  is  often  left  of  necea- 
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sity  to  the  children's  librarian  who  is  se- 
lected with  special  reference  to  her  adapta- 
bility to  this  particular  kind  of  work.  Now, 
no  matter  how  strong  a  personality  this 
young  woman  may  possess,  no  matter  how 
high  her  literary  standards,  nor  how  far- 
reaching  her  moral  influence,  it  is  obvi- 
ously impossible  for  her  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  more  than  a  few  of  the  children 
in  her  community.    And  in  order  to  provide 
that  intimacy  with  books  from  which  we 
wish  no  child  to  be  debarred,   she  must 
depend  not  alone  upon  her  children's  room, 
beautiful  and   homelike  though  that  may 
be,  but  she  must  place  her  resources  at  the 
disposal  of  other  educational  agencies,  all 
of  which  are  working  toward  a  common 
end.     Of  these  the  most  powerful  is  the 
school,  and  through  the  lessons  in  the  use 
of  the  public  library,  through  the  collec- 
tions of  books  placed  in  the  school-rooms, 
and  most  of  all  through  the  influence  of 
the  teacher,  the  public  library  will  touch 
the  lives  of    thousands    of    children    who 
might  otherwise  be  in  ignorance  of  its  re- 
sources, and  who  through  this  contact  will 
receive  a  vivid  impression  of  their  share  as 
citizens  in  a  great  public  institution.     In 
this  correlation  of  school  and  library  care 
must  be  taken  to  place  an  equal  emphasis 
upon  the  library  as  a  place  for  recreation 
as  well  as  a  place  for  study. 

Contrary  to  the  teachings  of  our  Puritan 
forefathers,  we  are  growing  more  keenly 
alive  to  the  imperative  need  of  healthful 
recreation  as  a  means  of  combating  exist- 
ing social  conditions,  and  our  great  cities 
and  our  little  villages  are  gradually  mak- 
ing provision  for  the  gratiflcation  of  the 
desire  of  the  people  to  play.  Nowhere  does 
the  library  find  an  alliance  more  satisfac- 
tory than  with  these  play  centers,  for  it  is 
in  the  union  of  the  physical  and  mental  de- 
velopment that  education  comes  to  its  full- 
est fruition  and  the  striving  to  instill 
"Imagination  in  recreation"  can  find  no 
better  field  than  in  these  places  where 
not  only  muscles  but  minds  may  be  exer- 
cised. 

These  are  the  well-worn  channels 
through  which  the  children's  library  pours 


its  stream  of  books  into  a  thirsty  land, 
channels  into  which  run  the  tributary 
streams  of  deposit  stations,  churches,  set- 
tlements, telegraph  ofl^ces,  newsboys' 
homes,  and  all  the  rest  which  it  would  only 
weary  you  to  repeat.  ^ 

We  are  constantly  engaged  in  deepen- 
ing and  broadening  these  channels  because 
we  believe  in  the  power  of  books  to  de- 
velop character  and  to  broaden  the  vision 
of  that  ''inward  eye  which  is  the  bliss  of 
solitude."  Now  the  book  that  does  this 
most  effectively  is  the  book  behind  which 
lies  some  personality.  We  all  know  the 
popularity  of  "the  book  Teacher  says  is 
good."  But  the  problem  of  the  children's 
librarian  is  not  limited  as  is  the  teacher's 
to  two  or  three  dozen  children.  She  must 
lay  her  plans  to  reach  hundreds  of  chil- 
dren and  she  can  do  this  only  by  deal- 
ing with  the  children  in  groups:  in  other 
words,  in  clubs,  reading  circles,  and  story- 
tellings. 

The  natural  group  of  child  life  is  the 
boys'  gang  or  the  girls'  clique  which  offer 
unlimited  opportunities  for  good  or  ill.  The 
tendency  of  a  neglected  group  is  to  develop 
strongly  a  regard  for  the  interests  of  the 
individual  group  and  make  it  antagonistic, 
if  not  actually  dangerous,  to  the  larger 
group  of  society. 

The  possibility  of  touching  children's  in- 
terests, enlarging  their  horizon,  and  influ- 
encing their  ideals  through  these  groups 
has  been  utilized  in  the  club  work  of  many 
libraries.  Although  all  library  clubs  lead 
eventually  to  books,  the  way  may  be  a 
circuitous  one  and  baseball,  basketry,  and 
dramatics  may  be  met  on  the  way.  But 
aside  from  the  book  interest,  without 
which  no  library  club  can  be  considered 
legitimate,  there  is  the  opportunity  of 
guiding  the  activities  of  the  group  by 
means  of  debate  work  or  similar  interests 
so  that  their  attention  may  be  directed  out- 
side of  their  immediate  environment  and 
made  to  include  the  greater  possibilities  of 
the  larger  social  group. 

Very  often  in  girls'  clubs  the  charitable 
impulse  is  strong  and  may  be  so  led  as 
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to  Instill  a  very  thoughtful  sympathy  for 
others. 

It  is  for  the  things  we  know  best  that  we 
have  the  most  sympathy  and  the  truest 
devotion,  and  we  may  expect  real  patriot- 
ism and  an  active  civic  conscience  only 
when  we  have  taught  the  children  to  know 
thoroughly  their  country  and  the  city  in 
which  they  live.  This  is  some  of  the  most 
valuable  work  that  is  being  done  by  libra- 
ries, and  it  may  be  well  passed  on,  as 
has  been  done  in  Newark,  to  become  a  part 
of  the  school  curriculum.  Indifference  to 
the  fatherland  is  not  the  best  foundation 
on  which  to  build  the  superstructure  of 
American  patriotism,  and  the  confused  and 
homesick  foreigner  welcomes  with  grati- 
tude the  books  in  his  own  tongue  provided 
by  the  library,  the  opportunity  to  use  the 
library's  auditorium  for  the  meetings  of 
his  clubs  with  unpronounceable  names,  the 
respect  with  which  his  especial  predilec- 
tions and  prejudices  are  considered  by 
the  library  in  his  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, the  display  of  his  national  flag  and 
the  special  stories  told  the  children  on  the 
fete  day  of  his  country.  A  people  with- 
out traditions  is  not  a  people,  and  if  we 
expect  these  strangers  to  respect  our  in- 
stitutions, we  must  show  them  an  equal 
courtesy. 

This  regard  shown  by  the  library  and 
other  institutions  for  the  national  char- 
acteristics of  the  parents  reacts  upon  the 
children  and  they  grow  to  understand  that 
though  their  elders  may  have  been  out- 
stripped in  the  effort  to  become  American- 
ized they  have  behind  them  an  historical 
background  which  is  respected  by  the 
very  Americans  whose  customs  the  chil- 
dren ape  so  carefully. 

The  reading  circle  and  the  story  hour 
are  similar  in  their  purpose  for  they  are 
both  intended  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
children  to  special  books  and  to  open 
up  the  delights  of  a  new  world  to  imag- 
inations often  starved  in  squalor  and  pov- 
erty. Both  the  reading  aloud  and  the  story- 
telling have  their  rightful  place  in  the 
home  and  are  merely  grafted  on  the  li- 
brary in  its  attempt  to  supply  its  share 


of  the  "illusory  home"  for  which  we  are 
striving. 

If  the  Sunday  story-tellings  and  clubs 
meet  the  neighborhood  needs  more  effi- 
ciently as  Miss  Smith  has  suggested,  the 
library  schedule  should  be  so  arranged  as 
to  accommodate  them. 

The  time  of  childhood  is  a  time  of  un- 
bounded curiosities.  Everything  is  new 
and  wonderful  and  open  to  investigation, 
and  that  library  may  count  itself  blessed 
of  the  gods  which  can  command  the  co- 
operation of  a  good  museum.  Given  an 
exhibit  case  containing  a  few  interesting 
specimens,  a  placard  bearing  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  specimens,  and  the  titles 
of  a  few  books  on  the  subject  obtainable 
at  the  library,  and  we  can  all  of  us  pic- 
ture a  rosy  dream  of  budding  scientists, 
nature-lovers,  and  historians. 

This  child-like  interest  is  the  secret  of 
the  popularity  of  the  moving-picture  show. 
Here  we  see  unfolded  the  processes  of 
nature,  the  opening  of  a  flower,  the  life 
of  a  bee,  we  ride  in  a  runaway  train  and 
in  an  aeroplane,  and  we  see  enacted  the 
daily  human  drama  of  love  and  hate.  Here 
is  an  opportunity  which  many  libraries 
have  grasped,  and  slides  are  furnished  the 
picture  theaters  announcing  the  location 
of  the  library  and  bearing  some  such  leg- 
end as  this:  "Your  Free  Public  Library 
has  arranged  with  this  management  to 
select  interesting  books  and  magazine  arti- 
cles upon  the  historical,  literary,  and  in- 
dustrial subjects  treated  in  these  pictures. 
It  is  a  bright  idea  to  see  something  good 
and  then  learn  more  about  it."  Mr.  Percy 
Mackaye  in  his  recent  book  on  the  Civic 
Theater,  comments  on  this  as  follows: 
"A  brighter  idea — may  we  not  add? — if  the 
founders  of  the  library  had  recognized 
the  dynamic  appeal  of  a  moving-picture 
house,  and  endowed  it  to  the  higher  uses  of 
civic  art!  Truly,  a  spectacle,  humorous 
but  pathetic:  Philanthropy  in  rafment  of 
marble,  humbly  beseeching  patronage  from 
the  tattered  Muse  of  the  people!" 

So  far  as  the  writer  knows,  but  one  li- 
brary has  as  yet  made  moving  pictures 
a  permanent  addition  to  its  activities,  al- 
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though  a  small  town  In  Washington  State 
has  intimated  that  it  would  do  so,  pro- 
vided the  Carnegie  Trust  Fund  would 
give  it  money.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  times, 
and  one  of  which  note  must  be  taken,  for 
it  gives  the  library  a  chance  to  deepen 
the  benefit  of  such  good  pictures  as  there 
are  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  oth- 
ers. 

Unfortunately  the  interest  of  many  boys 
and  girls  is  forced  prematurely  to  the  sub- 
ject of  how  they  may  aid  in  the  family 
support.  They  leave  school  untrained  and 
unfitted  for  the  life  they  have  to  live,  and 
go  into  shops,  factories,  department  stores, 
and  other  service.  Whether  they  leave 
because  of  economic  pressure  or  because 
of  a  lack  of  interest  in  their  school  work 
the  fact  remains  that  32  per  cent  of  the 
children  entering  school  drop  out  before 
they  reach  the  sixth  grade,  and  only  8  per 
cent  finish  the  fourth  year  of  high  school. 
Manual  training  and  vocational  guidance 
are  taking  a  hand  in  the  matter  and  the 
part  of  the  library  is  evident,  not  only  In 
its  supply  of  books  on  these  topics  but  in 
the  personal  interest  of  the  library  assist- 
ants and  in  their  suggestions  and  advice  to 
the  young  folks  who  are  struggling  to  find 
themselves.  This  is  of  course  but  a  drop 
in  the  bucket  but  it  Is  an  effort  in  the  right 
direction. 

So  many  of  these  young  people  leaving 
school  prematurely  are  shut  up  at  the 
crucial  age  of  adolescence  in  huge  facto- 
ries and  stores,  creeping  home  at  night  too 
tired  to  move  unnecessarily,  or  letting 
the  individuality  which  has  been  so  stern- 
ly repressed  all  day  burst  forth  in  excesses 
and  indiscretions.  Only  a  few  will  come 
to  the  library,  so  to  make  sure  the  library 
must  go  to  them. 

One  of  the  most  notable  examples  of  this 
kind  of  work  is  in  the  main  plant  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.  in  Chicago.  The  com- 
pany furnishes  room,  heat,  light,  and  li- 
brarian's salary  and  the  public  library 
provides  the  books.  This  type  of  library 
may  combine  the  intimate  personal  rela- 
tionships of  the  small  branch,  the  club,  the 
story  hour,  and  the  vocational  bureau.  It 


may,  as  the  Sears,  Roebuck  library  hai 
done,  publish  lists  of  books  covering  cer- 
tain grades  of  a  school  course  in  gram- 
mar, rhetoric,  history  of  literature,  and 
study  of  the  classics,  and  through  the 
personal  influence  of  the  librarian  it  may 
make  these  courses  really  used,  for  always 
in  work  of  this  kind  It  is  the  personal 
equation  that  counts. 

Some  commercial  houses  have  independ- 
ent libraries  of  their  own,  sometimes  in 
connection  with  their  service  department, 
as  does  the  Joseph  &  Feiss  Co.  of  Cleve- 
land, in  which  case  the  direction  of  the 
library  comes  under  the  charge  of  a  per- 
son whose  duty  it  is  to  use  every  means 
to  deepen,  strengthen,  and  broaden  the 
capacity  of  every  employe  so  that  he  may 
remain  an  individual  and  not  become  a  ma- 
chine. This  is  an  age  of  Industrialism 
which  has  early  placed  upon  the  boys  and 
girls  the  responsibilities  of  life,  and  the 
love  of  books  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  influences  which  will  keep  the  pen- 
dulum from  swinging  too  far  upon  the  side 
of  materialism  and  purely  commercial  am- 
bition. 

These  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
library  is  trying  to  meet  the  changing 
conditions  of  child  life  in  the  city  through 
the  children's  rooms,  the  homes,  the 
schools,  the  playgrounds,  the  factories,  and 
other  institutions  which  have  to  do  with 
the  employment,  amusement,  or  education 
of  children. 

From  many  of  these  problems  the  life 
of  the  country  child  is  mercifully  free, 
but  in  place  of  them  there  is  the  isolation 
of  farm  life  and  the  idleness  on  the  part 
of  the  children  so  often  found  in  country 
villages.  As  more  than  half  of  our  popu- 
lation is  in  the  country,  it  is  but  logical 
that  libraries  should  long  ago  have  made 
some  attempt  to  reach  a  class  of  readers 
who,  as  Mr.  Dewey  says,  "have  a  larger 
margin  of  leisure,  fewer  distractions,  and 
fewer  opportunities  to  get  the  best  read- 
ing. They  read  more  slowly  and  care- 
fully and  get  more  good  from  books  than 
their  hig£-pressure    city    coasins    whose 
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crowded  lives  leave  little  time  for  intel- 
lectual digestion." 

Long  before  the  formation  of  the  Coun- 
try Life  Commission,  librarians  were  send- 
ing traveling  libraries  to  farm-houses  and 
rural  communities,  and  library  commis- 
sions are  now  scattering  broadcast  the 
opportunities  for  reading  which  will  do 
so  much  to  "effectualize  rural  society." 
When  we  think  of  books  and  the  coun- 
try, we  think  also  of  Hagerstown  and  the 
book  wagon,  an  institution  which  in  its 
influence  on  country  life  may  well  be  add- 
ed to  the  famous  trilogy  of  "rural  free  de- 
livery, rural  telephones,  and  Butterick  pat- 
terns." Greater  attention  is  being  paid 
In  these  days  to  conditions  of  country  life, 
both  on  farms  and  in  villages,  and  the 
work  of  the  country  librarian  is  as  broad 
and  as  interesting  as  that  of  her  city  co- 
worker. 

But  whether  the  work  is  done  in  the  city 
or  the  country,  in  a  crowded  tenement  dis- 
trict or  on  a  thousand-acre  ranch,  it  has 
as  its  foundation  the  same  underlying 
principle:  that  of  co-operation  with  all  oth- 
er available  agencies  to  the  end  that  the 
boys  and  girls  may  have  a  fuller  oppor- 
tunity to  become  good  citizens.  We  can- 
not be  progressive  if  we  are  not  plastic, 
and  in  the  adaptation  of  our  work  to  the 
changing  conditions  of  child  life  lies  the 
secret  of  the  value  of  the  children's  library. 

The  PRESIDENT:  We  give  a  sigh  of 
satisfaction  and  one  of  regret:  satisfaction 
over  the  pleasure  we  have  had  in  listening 
to  these  fine,  moving  chapters;  regret  that 
they  have  been  so  brief.  We  are  recon- 
ciled only  by  the  fact  that  there  are  two 
fine  companion  volumes  still  to  come.  Mr. 
WILLIS  H.  KERR,  of  the  Kansas  State 
Normal  School,  will  give  us  the  first  one, 
the  subject  being: 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  THEIR  RELA- 
TION TO  LIBRARIANSHIP 

That  there  is  a  close  relation  betweem 
librarianship  and  the  forces  of  education 
is  implied  both  in  the  special  topic  of  this 
paper  and   in   the  general   theme  of  the 


morning:  "Children  and  young  people; 
their  conditions  at  home,  in  the  school, 
and  in  the  library."  Indeed  librarian  and 
teacher  have  more  in  common  than  we 
yet  think.  For  real  library  work  is  teach- 
ing, and  real  teaching  is  guidance  in  liv- 
ing, and  to  live  well  for  thy  neighbor  and 
thyself  is — real  library  work. 

The  burden  of  this  discussion  will  be, 
not  whether  the  library  is  an  integral  part 
of  education,  but  rather  what  modern  edu- 
cation, as  an  art,  science,  and  practice,  has 
to  say  about  the  attitude  and  method  and 
practice  of  library  work.  With  open  mind 
and  modest,  may  we  attempt  a  statement 
of  "library  pedagogy"  to  parallel  current 
educational  practice?  How  may  we  li- 
brarians knit  our  work  more  efTectively 
into  the  educational  fabric?  How  best  cor- 
relate people  and  books? 

If  such  a  statement  of  library  pedagogy 
is  possible,  even  though  tentative,  it  is 
worth  our  while.  From  college  days  there 
rings  in  my  ears  the  topic  of  an  address 
by  Dr.  Samuel  B.  McCormick,  now  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh:  "We 
can  achieve  that  which  we  can  intelli- 
gently conceive  and  adequately  express." 
We  must  see  our  whole  job  through  and 
through  if  we  are  to  cope  with  our  friends 
who  do  not  yet  see  what  we  are  at.  The 
good  brother,  a  Ph.  D.  of  one  of  our  best 
universities,  a  successful  city  school  su- 
perintendent, now  a  fellow  professor,  who 
said,  "I  can  see  how  Instruction  of  our  nor- 
mal school  students  in  library  methods 
will  help  them  in  their  work  here,  but  how 
will  it  help  them  as  teachers?  Anyone 
can  find  a  book  in  a  school  library."  The 
superintendent  who  complained  that  all 
his  pupils  got  at  the  public  library  was 
sore  eyes  and  ruined  minds  from  reading 
trashy  fiction;  the  library  trustee  who 
likened  library  work  and  salary  to  dry- 
gcods  counter  service  and  wage;  the  type- 
writer salesman  who  objected  to  open 
shelves  and  book  wagons  and  story  hours, 
because  they  cost — I  won't  say  how  much 
he  said;  what  infinite  patience,  what  skill- 
ful teaching  power  must  we  librarians 
have,  to  turn  this  tide  and  use  it? 
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Lest  we  paint  the  picture  too  darkly,  let 
it  be  said  with  all  thankfulness  and  cheer 
that  multitudes  of  teachers,  superintend- 
ents, boys,  ^rls,  men  and  women,  do  un- 
derstand. There  is  Superintendent  Con- 
don, formerly  of  Providence,  now  of  Cin- 
cinnati, of  whom  Mr.  Foster  says  in  the 
last  (1912)  Providence  report:  "Mr.  Con- 
don's co-operation  with  the  library  was 
constant,  intelligent,  and  effective."  There 
is  Mary  Antin  and  her  brothers  and  sisters, 
Americans  all,  to  whom  one  of  the  richest 
gifts  of  the  "Promised  Land"  is  the  public 
library.  There  is  State  Superintendent  Al- 
derman, of  Oregon,  and  Mrs.  Alderman. 
There  is  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Mr.  Claxton,  and  Mrs.  Clax- 
ton.  In  every  state  are  men  like  a  western 
Kansas  superintendent  (way  out  next  to 
Colorado,  on  the  prairies),  who  found  his 
community  destitute  of  books;  even  school 
books  and  tablets  had  to  be  ordered  by  the 
drug  store  from  a  distant  city;  no  com- 
munity interest,  no  debating  societies,  no 
class  plays,  no  school  athletic  teams.  He 
made  school  vital  to  the  boys  and  girls. 
Then  because  to  his  thinking  education 
does  not  end  with  school  days,  and  because 
he  had  the  library  vision,  before  he  was 
there  a  year  he  passed  the  subscription 
paper,  organized  the  library  association, 
got  the  books  and  magazines,  and  opened 
the  public  library.  He  gave  that  town 
something  to  live  for.  And  every  state  has 
librarians  like  the  little  Kansas  lady  in  a 
country  community  who  does  reference 
work  and  draws  patrons  from  sixteen  sur- 
rounding school  'districts  by  the  use  of  the 
rural  telephone. 

What  have  the  normp.1  schools  to  do 
':^'ith  all  this?  Before  answering  this  ques- 
tion, it  may  be  well  to  note  that  the  term 
"normal  school"  has  not  always  the  same 
significance.  In  the  United  States  there 
are  194  public  normal  schools.  Scholastic 
standards  are  of  three  general  types: 
First,  the  old-time  normal  school,  whose 
graduates  have  little  more  than  completed 
a  high  school  course  including  some  re- 
quired pedagogy.  Second,  the  largest  di- 
vision, the  two-year  normal  school,  which 


requires  two  years  of  college  cultural  and 
professional  work,  high  school  graduation 
being  required  for  entrance.  Third,  the 
normal  college  or  state  teachers'  college, 
which  grants  the  bachelor's  degree  for  the 
completion  of  four  years  of  college  cul- 
tural and  professional  work.  As  a  rule  the 
graduates  of  the  high  school  normal  course 
go  into  the  rural  or  the  small-town 
schools;  the  graduates  of  the  two-year  col- 
lege course,  into  elementary  schools  and 
special  subjects;  and  the  graduates  of  the 
four-year  college  course,  into  high  school 
subjects,  principalships,  and  superintend- 
encies.  The  four-year  state  teachers'  col 
leges  of  the  United  States  can  be  counted 
on  the  ten  fingers,  and  their  ultimate 
sphere  of  influence  is  being  debated.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  the  adequate 
teacher-training  Institution  must  be  as 
broad  in  its  facilities  and  standards  as  are 
the  conditions  of  modern  life  with  which 
teachers  must  cope. 

In  the  normal  schools  of  these  three 
types,  student  attendance  varies  from  100 
to  nearly  3,000,  the  average  being  about 
600.  Faculties  vary  from  8  or  10  members 
to  125.  Equipment  varies  correspondingly, 
the  better  schools  having  very  complete 
facilities.  For  example,  the  Eastern  Illi- 
nois State  Normal  School,  at  Charleston, 
which  is  said  to  have  a  faculty  ranking  in 
ccholarship  with  the  universities,  has  1,200 
students,  31  members  of  faculty,  offers  two 
college  years  of  teacher-training,  has  three 
buildings,  a  library  of  16.000  volumes,  and 
like  many  other  normal  schools  of  its  type 
has  an  assured  future  and  a  fine  field  of 
infiuence.  You  will  pardon  another  exam- 
ple, I  hope,  cited  because  I  can  be  still 
more  definite  in  describing  it:  The  Kan- 
sas State  Normal  School,  at  Emporia,  is 
a  type  of  the  four-year  normal  college.  It 
was  established  in  1865.  Last  year  it  had 
2,750  students,  350  in  the  training  school 
(comprising  kindergarten  and  grades  one 
to  eight),  1,100  in  the  normal  high  school, 
and  1,300  in  the  college.  It  had  a  faculty 
of  100,  nearly  half  of  these  being  men, 
many  of  the  best  universities  being  repre- 
sented.    It  has  11  buildings,  including  an 
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enormous  gymnasium,  a  library,  a  hospital, 
a  training  school,  science  building,  etc.  It 
has  a  department  of  library  science,  in 
charge  of  a  professor  giving  full  time  to 
that  department,  and  on  the  same  plane  as 
other  departments  of  instruction.  Of  this 
same  general  type,  in  equipment,  numbers, 
and  standards,  are  the  schools  at  Ypsilanti, 
Michigan;  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa;  Kirksville, 
Missouri;  Greeley,  Colorado;  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana; — I  do  not  mean  to  slight  other 
worthy  examples. 

Aside  from  these  three  types  of  public 
normal  schools,  another  important  type  of 
teacher-training  organization  is  the  depart- 
ment of  education  and  psychology  in  our 
best  colleges  and  universities,  exemplified 
notably  by  the  School  of  Education  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  Teachers'  Col- 
lege of  Columbia  University,  the  last- 
named  being  perhaps  the  most  .efficient 
teachers'  college  in  the  world.  I  hasten 
to  add  mention  of  the  conspicuously  help- 
ful work  in  educational  psychology,  pure 
and  applied,  which  is  being  done  at  Clark 
University,  Massachusetts,  under  the  in- 
spiring leadership  of  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall. 

Now,  using  the  term  "normal  schools" 
to  include  all  of  these  types  of  institutions 
and  as  representing  their  practices  and 
ideals,  may  we  ask  the  question  we  left 
a  moment  ago,  "What  have  the  normal 
schools  to  do  with  librarianship?"  This: 
The  normal  schools  have  now  consciously 
taken  up  the  task  of  preparing  teachers 
who  understand  the  life  that  now  is  and 
can  teach  boys  and  girls  to  live  that  life 
and  to  be  useful  members  of  society  here 
and  hereafter.  These  organized  institu- 
tions of  teacher-training  take  themselves 
seriously,  they  accept  the  responsibility  of 
their  task,  and  they  are  measureably  suc- 
ceeding; despite  the  declarations  of  popu- 
lar magazines  and  investigating  commit- 
tees that  our  schools  are  a  colossal  failure. 
Which  they  are  not,  for  didn't  they  train 
Mary  Antin,  and  Miss  Stearns,  and  you 
and  me?  If  librarianship  is  educational 
work,  and  it  is,  the  normal  schools  may 
therefore  have  some  suggestion  of  educa- 
tional practice  worthy  the  consideration 
of  librarians. 


What  is  the  educational  world  thinking 
and  doing?  Examine  the  program  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  to  meet 
week  after  next  at  Salt  Lake  City.  I  group 
some  of  the  topics  from  the  general  ses- 
sions: First,  What  is  education?;  Educa- 
tion for  freedom;  The  personal  element  in 
our  educational  problems;  Teaching,  and 
testing  the  teaching  of  essentials;  Meas- 
uring results.  Second,  What  shall  we  do 
with  the  single-room  school?;  The  rural 
school;  Fundamental  reorganizations  de- 
manded by  the  rural  life  problem;  Rural 
betterments;  The  schoolhouse  evening 
center.  Third,  moral  values  in  pupil  self- 
government.  The  high  school  period  as  a 
testing  time.  Public  schools  and  public 
health. 

Relate  these  groups  of  topics  with  this 
definition  of  education  from  the  late  An- 
drew S.  Draper,  of  honored  memory: 

"Education  that  has  life  and  enters  into 
life;  education  that  makes  a  living  and 
makes  life  worth  living;  education  that 
can  use  English  to  express  itself;  educa- 
tion that  does  not  assume  that  a  doctor 
must  be  an  educated  man  and  that  a  me- 
chanic or  a  farmer  cannot  be;  education 
that  appeals  to  the  masses,  that  makes  bet- 
ter citizens  and  a  greater  state;  educa- 
tion that  supports  the  imperial  position  of 
the  State  and  inspires  education  in  all  of 
the  States— that  is  the  education  that  con- 
cerns New  York." 

Mingle  with  educational  men  and  wom- 
en, search  the  educational  periodicals  and 
programs,  scan  the  educational  books,  vis- 
it the  normal  colleges;  and  I  think  you  will 
discover  that  something  like  this  is  hap- 
pening in  the  educational  world:  The  con- 
tent of  education  is  being  adapted  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  the  classes  and  the  masses. 
The  method  of  education  is  being  adapted 
to  the  individual.  The  result  is  that  edu- 
cation is  being  universalized,  socialized, 
democratized. 

In  this  adaptation  of  educational  mate- 
rial and  method,  all  eyes  are  upon  the  indi- 
vidual child.  We  are  studying  this  child, 
working  for  him.  We  are  playing  for  the 
batter,  tackling  the  man  with  the  ball.  We 
believe  it  is  more  important  to  develop 
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the  undiscovered  resource  than  to  run  all 
boys  and  all  girls  through  the  same  hop- 
per. A  phrase  used  in  the  School  Arts 
Magazine  for  May,  1913,  in  describing  a 
notable  Boston  exhibit  of  art  illustration, 
breathes  this  spirit:  "Instruction  in  illus- 
tration, should  be  creative  and  individual 
from  the  outset.  Models  are  posed  to 
help  in  expressing  more  truthfully  the  con- 
ception, of  the  illustrator  rather  than  as  a 
discipline  in  abstract  drawing." 

The  true  teacher  never  gives  up  a  boy  or 
a  girl.  But  mind  you,  we  are  saving  the 
individual,  making  a  man  out  of  him,  not 
that  he  may  be  a  self-centered  unsocial 
phenomenon,  but  that  he  may  be  a  fellow 
among  men,  a  useful  social  unit.  We  want 
strong  individuality  willing  and  able  to 
live  in  society. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  word  in  current  ed- 
ucation is  motivation.  That  word  mo- 
tivation covers  a  multitude  of  sins  and  a 
multitude  of  virtues.  Motivation  does  not 
mean  coddling.  It  does  not  mean  allow- 
ing the  child  to  do  as  he  pleases.  On  the 
other  hand,  motivation  does  not  mean 
forcing  an  unnatural  process  or  situation 
upon  a  helpless  child  or  a  helpless  public. 
It  does  not  mean  that  we  are  to  give  some- 
thing to  the  child.  Motivation  is  not 
didactic  in  attitude. 

The  spring  of  action  in  all  of  us  is  im- 
pulse. There  is  no  time  here  to  go  into 
the  psychology  of  instinct,  impulse,  emo- 
tion, motive,  action,  and  all  that.  SutTlca 
it  for  example  that  through  the  play  in- 
stinct and  impulse  the  wise  teacher  leads 
the  child  to  a  respect  for  fair-play,  order, 
law,  justice.  The  child  never  knows 
where  he  got  it,  but  he  has  what  he  need- 
ed, and  he  has  it  indelibly.  This  process 
assumes  a  God-given  wisdom  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher:  to  know  how  that  little 
mind  is  working,  what  it  needs,  how  it 
may  be  brought  to  feel  the  need,  and  then 
to  lead,  draw  out,  educate  that  mind — 
O,  miracle  of  miracles! 

A  step  further  in  the  consideration 
of  the  educational  process:  Perhaps 
there  have  been  committed  more  atroci- 
ties,   more     crimes     in     the     name     of 


education,  In  the  high  school  than  in  anj 
other  period  of  school  life.  More  fairly 
stated,  the  crimes  have  been  in  the  upper 
six  years  of  the  usual  twelve, — in  that  pe- 
riod which  is  called  adolescence.  Why 
do  so  many  boys  and  girls  drop  out  of  the 
upper  grades?  Why  do  so  .many  youths 
never  complete  high  school?  The  Yoca- 
tional  training  people  have  one  answer, 
and  it  consists  in  letting  the  boy  work  at 
something  of  which  he  feels  the  need. 
They  motivate  his  work.  The  boy  from 
the  farm  can't  read  Tennyson's  "Prin- 
cess;" set  him  at  the  Breeder's  Gazette 
or  the  testing  of  seed-corn;  you  can  teach 
him  English  as  readily  through  one  task 
as  the  other.  Only  that  boy  never  would 
learn  English  from  "The  Princess," —  and 
I  love  Tennyson. 

As  an  example  of  skillful  motiyation  in 
teaching  may  I  describe  a  case  which  is 
also  an  object-lesson  to  librarians  in  cor- 
relating people  and  books?  It  is  a  third- 
year  high  school  class  in  argumentation. 
After  some  preliminary  study,  one  day 
the  teacher  remarks  rather  inconsequen- 
tially, "Do  you  know  I  believe  the  'Boston 
tea  party*  was  an  unjustifiable  destruc- 
tion of  property,  and  that  unprejudiced  his- 
torians now  admit  it?"  Now  that  won't 
"go"  in  Kansas  any  easier  than  it  will 
in  Massachusetts.  Teacher  is  immediate- 
ly challenged,  and  she  replies,  "Well.  I'll 
debate  it  with  you;  and  I'll  be  fair  and 
square  with  you  and  tell  you  of  some  ma- 
terial on  your  side.  But  there  is  one  man 
whose  authority  I  would  not  want  to  dis- 
pute; you'll  surely  treat  me  fairly,  won't 
you?"  A  young  lady  member  of  the  class 
at  once  puts  a  motion  to  the  class  that 
it  will  not  be  considered  fair  to  use  the 
writings  of  Edmund  Burke  against  teach- 
er. Does  that  class  depend  upon  bluffing 
its  way  through  that  debate  with  teacher? 
No,  it  keeps  us  busy  at  the  library  to  get 
material  out  fast  enough,  even  though  we 
had  been  previously  informed  by  the  teach- 
er that  the  material  would  be  wanted. 
Even  Dr.  Johnson's  "Taxation  no  tyranny" 
is  read  with  eagerness.  Teacher  finally 
agrees  to  debate  even  against  Burke.    If 
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Burke  a  bore  to  that  class?  Why,  the  li- 
brary has  to  buy  additional  copies.  Of 
course,  the  end  desired  by  the  teacher  all 
the  time  was  Burke. 

More  and  more,  in  the  instruction  of 
adolescent  and  adult,  the  teacher's  effort 
is  being  directed  toward  arousing  a  prob- 
lem to  be  solved.  Whether  by  a  class  lec- 
ture, by  a  class  discussion,  or  by  a  per- 
sonal conference,  the  pupil  is  brought  to 
feel  that  it  is  important  for  him  to  find  the 
answer.  Is  it  not  important,  then,  for  the 
librarian  to  be  skilled  in  drawing  out  a 
statement  of  the  problem,  or,  changing  the 
figure,  to  recognize  accurately  the  symp- 
toms and  to  prescribe  unerringly?  I  think 
librarians  having  to  do  with  high  school 
and  college  students  should  rather  fre- 
quently visit  classes  and  attend  lectures. 
If  this  were  done,  the  pupil  would  less  of- 
ten be  ground  between  upper  and  nether 
millstone,  and  the  millstones  would  think 
more  of  each  other. 

Thus  far,  educational  ideals  and  prac- 
tices. Now  will  they  help  us  any  in  at- 
tempting to  formulate  a  library  pedagogy? 
I  believe  they  will.  I  believe  that  the 
teaching  attitude,  the  study  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  putting  of  the  individuars 
needs  far  and  away  before  the  observance 
of  inflexible  rule  and  practice,  and  the  de- 
termination to  correlate  people  and  books 
and  life  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth, — 
these  four  stones  at  least  will  be  in  the 
foundation  of  library  pedagogy. 

I  am  not  sure  that  all  educational  peo- 
ple will  agree  entirely  with  the  foregoing 
statement  of  educational  principles  and 
methods.  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  may  as 
well  gracefully  hand  my  head  now  to  some 
of  you  because  of  the  following  library  cor- 
relaries  of  the  preceding  educational  doc- 
trines. Some  of  these  are  my  own  beliefs, 
some  are  beliefs  of  educational  men  re- 
garding libraries: 

In  the  training  of  librarians,  would  it 
be  more  in  accord  with  modern  pedagogy 
to  have  less  lecturing,  less  practice  work 
done  in  the  this-is-the-only-way-to-do-it  at- 
titude, and  to  have  more  of  the  come-on- 


and-let'a-find-out,  the  leam-by-doing  labora- 
tory spirit? 

Educational  administration  is  being  re- 
modeled, centralized.  If  library  work  is  to 
be  more  and  more  educational,  school  men 
have  said  to  me,  why  not  make  the  public 
library  an  integral  part  of  the  city  school 
system,  and  the  state  library  and  state  li- 
brary commission  an  arm  of  the  state  de- 
partment of  education?  It  is  a  terrible 
thought,  but  it  will  not  down  by  denying 
it. 

When  library  work  becomes  educational 
through  and  through,  and  all  library  as- 
sistants are  experts  in  psychology  and  hu- 
man nature,  the  fines  system  wfll  be  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

Conservation  of  the  individual  means 
that  it  is  better  to  have  a  book  in  use  than 
to  have  it  lying  peacefully  on  the  shelf 
entirely  surrounded  by  unbroken  rules. 

Conservation  of  society  means  that  it 
is  better  to  have  the  library  open  on  holi- 
days and  Sundays,  when  the  working  man 
isn't  "dead  tired,"  than  to  report  an  in- 
creased circulation  of  fiction. 

The  PRESIDENT:  For  an  object  lesson 
as  to  the  strenuous  life  we  go  to  Oyster 
Bay.  For  library  buildings  we  go  to  East 
Ninety-first  street.  New  York,  or  when  he 
is  in  Europe  we  go  to  Skibo  Castle.  For 
information  as  to  the  latest  inventions  we 
go  to  the  laboratory  of  Mr.  Edison.  For 
full  information  as  to  the  best  in  high 
school  work  we  go  to  the  Girls'  High 
School  in  Brooklyn.  Miss  MARY  E.  HALL. 

Miss  Hall  spoke  extemporaneously  upon 
the  enlarging  scope  of  library  work  in 
high  schools.  Some  of  the  points  discussed 
were  treated  by  her  in  a  paper  before  the 
section  on  Library  Work  with  Children  at 
the  Ottawa  conference,  1912.  See  Ottawa 
Proceedings  in  Bulletin  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  v.  6,  p.  260-68. 

The  PRESIDENT:  As  my  eye  roves  over 
this  audience  I  see  it  is  thickly  sprinkled 
with  punctuation  marks.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  some  of  our  papers  ought  to 
be  discussed  from  the  fioor.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  any  librarians  who  are 
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in  this  audience,  either  in  the  form  of  ex- 
periences or  comment. 

Mr.  OLIN  S.  DAVIS:  While  I  approve 
fully  all  that  the  last  speaker  has  said,  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  the  college  or  high 
school  library  should  not  be  too  complete 
ai^  that  the  student  should  be  encouraged 
to  use  the  public  library.  Work  should  be 
given  to  the  students  in  high  schools  and 
girls'  schools  that  would  require  their  com- 
ing to  the  public  library,  because  if  the 
children  in  the  grades  and  high  schools  do 
not  learn  to  use  the  public  library  in  those 
years  they  will  not  be  apt  to  use  the 
library  in  later  years  when  they  have  left 
school. 

Miss  HALL:  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  first  thing  we  do  with  pupils  is  to  take 
a  census  of  the  entering  class  to  find  out 
how  many  do  not  have  cards  in  the  public 
library;  interview  them  to  see  why  they 
have  not;  even  to  write  letters  to  the  pa- 
rents and  urge  them  to  allow  their  chil- 
dren to  have  cards;  and  to  see  before  the 
end  of  the  first  term  that  every  student  in 
the  entering  class  has  a  card  in  the  public 
library,  has  a  note  of  introduction  from 
the  school  librarian  to  the  branch  librarian 
of  the  public  library,  and  to  see  that  the 
branch  librarian  of  our  big  cities  and  the 
high  school  librarian  work  together  four 
years  with  that  student.  We  have  the 
very  closest  co-operation. 

Miss  AHERN:  Most  of  you  reading 
library  literature  lately  have  seen  consid- 
erable criticism  of  the  fact  that  when  stu- 
dents go  out  from  college  they  do  not 
know  how  to  use  the  library.  That  is 
sometimes  the  student's  fault,  but  most 
often  it  is  the  fault  of  the  college  curricu- 
lum. That  is  a  topic  we  need  not  discuss 
here.  But  I  believe  librarians  will  do  a 
great  service  to  those  who  are  going  into 
college  activities  if  they  emphasize  and 
elaborate  that  idea  of  putting  into  the  re- 
quirements for  college  entrance,  a  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  use  library  machinery. 

There  are  a  good  many  things  that  are 
necessary  for  students  to  know  before  they 
are  able  to  take  up  the  work  in  colleges, 
particularly  in  literature  and  language.    I 


am  not  saying  that  these  should  be  any 
less.     But  here  is  something  that  I  won- 
der no  one  has  ever  thought   of   before. 
It  means  a  good  deal  more  to  a  student  to 
know  how    to    use   the   various  reference 
books  in  the  college  library  on,  say,  thfi 
works  of  John  Milton,  than  to  have  read 
some  of  the  things  which  are  included  in 
the  entrance  examination.    I  think  the  idea 
of  requiring  a  knowledge  of  how  to  use 
the  library  for  college  entrance  is  the  best 
thing  I  have  heard  at  a  library  meeting  for 
a  long  time,  and  I  hope  the  librarians  who 
are  present  will  impress  that  idea  on  their 
superintendents  of  schools,  on  their  high 
school  principals,  and  on  the  college  au- 
thorities, as  far  as  they  can.     It  is  a  good 
thing.    If  we  should  not  get  anything  else 
out  of  this  1913  meeting  but  to  impress  on 
the  school  people  that  a  knowledge  of  how 
to  use  the  library  is  a  necessary  require- 
ment for  a  college  course,  we  shall  have 
gained  a  great  point. 

Mr.  RANCK:  I  should  like  to  ask  Miss 
Hall  about  her  experience  with  reference 
to  the  use  of  the  library  on  the  teaching 
of  English  and  literature  in  the  high 
school. 

Miss  HALL:  I  have  been  very  much  in- 
terested in  this.  Our  school  has  been  so 
large  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  do  all  we 
would  like  to  do.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  do  what  has  been  done  in  the  Detroit  or 
Grand  Rapids  high  school  in  the  way  of  in- 
struction. But  I  have  been  interested  in 
seeing  what  it  has  done  for  the  English 
and  the  history  departments.  In  the  first 
place,  our  teachers  are  coming  with  their 
classes  for  instruction  and  the  teachers 
are  learning  a  great  many  things  which 
they  are  putting  in  practice.  For  the  last 
year  we  have  done  more  with  the  Reader's 
Guide  in  history  than  ever  before.  Teach- 
ers are  assigned  to  help  me  in  my  work. 
After  they  heard  the  talk  on  the  Reader's 
Guide  they  said,  "We  can  do  this:  we  will 
go  through  the  Reader's  Guide  and  we  will 
bring  out  everything  that  is  really  inter 
esting  on  the  history  of  B^ance,  Crermany, 
China,  Russia  and  the  Balkan  War;  we  will 
look  over  those  articles  and  make  a  card 
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of  the  best  things."  They  are  using  the 
Reader's  Guide  in  English  more  than  ever 
before;  they  are  using  reference  books 
more.  After  the  talk  on  the  Statesmen's 
Yearbook  and  on  the  almanacs  and  some 
of  the  yearbooks,  such  as  the  New  Inter- 
national Yearbook,  they  are  using  them 
almost  as  textbooks.  The  Statesmen's 
Yearbook  is  in  use  nearly  all  the  time,  as 
is  the  New  International  Yearbook,  since 
that  talk.  They  are  using  the  Reader's 
Guide  for  new  material — essays  that  they 
want  on  special  subjects,  and  are  using  it 
for  debate  work,  informal  debates  on  all 
sorts  of  interesting  current  problems  for 
English  work,  training  the  students  to  do 
oral  debating  without  any  notes,  and  talks 
on  the  topics  of  the  day.  They  are  using 
encyclopedias  more  wisely  than  they  used 
to.  Teachers  used  to  send  scholars  to  en- 
cyclopedias for  everything.  And  when  we 
talked  about  the  real  use  of  encyclopedias 
and  bibliographies,  how  the  encyclopedia 
simply  gave  you  a  certain  amount  of 
definite  information  and  often  led  to  more 
important  things,  they  began  using  those 
bibliographies. 

Miss  HOBART:  I  do  not  know  that  any 
librarian  has  been  trying  to  work  out  the 
problem  which  I  have  of  reaching  the  pub- 
lic school  pupils  and  teachers.  Some  of 
the  best  things  that  I  have  found  in  that 
way  are  these:  I  made  myself  familiar,  as 
early  in  the  term  as  possible,  with  the 
teachers  and  the  conditions  of  their  home 
life.  I  found  that  some  had  very  poor 
places  to  room,  as  they  are  apt  to  have  fn 
small  communities,  and  to  those  I  offered 
the  use  of  the  library  rooms  for  evening 
use  and  for  time  out  of  school  when  they 
wished  to  correct  papers.  Our  library  is 
warm  and  light  in  the  winter  and  cool  and 
light  in  the  summer.  And  the  teachers 
were  extremely  glad  to  have  a  place  where 
they  could  come  and  be  quiet  and  com- 
fortable and  do  their  own  work.  I  think 
that  last  year  the  teachers  in  our  small  vil- 
lage practically  lived  in  the  library.  Even 
those  who  had  homes  there  used  to  make 
it  their  abiding  place  most  of  their  waking 
hours.    For  the  high  school  pupils,  at  the 


time  of  their  graduating  essays,  we  laid 
books  aside  in  different  places  in  the 
library.  Many  of  those  children  had  no 
proper  places  at  home  where  they  could 
write.  They  came  to  the  library  and  did 
their  work;  almost  all  the  work  on  their 
graduating  essays  was  done  evenings.  For 
six  weeks  we  gave  the  use  of  our  catalog 
rooms  to  two  girls  who  had  their  books 
sent  there.  There  were  several  out-of-town 
children;  to  those  we  gave  a  room  in  the 
basement.  They  came  from  school  as 
quickly  as  possible  at  noon,  ate  their 
luncheon  in  a  very  short  time  and  spent 
the  rest  of  the  intermission  in  the  library 
doing  reference  work.  The  expressions  of 
appreciation  we  have  received  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  help  given  to  those  chil- 
dren in  the  use  of  the  library  has  been  a 
great  source  of  satisfaction. 
Adjourned. 

FIFTH  GENERAL  SESSION 

(Friday  morning,  June  27,  1913.) 

The  PRESIDENT:  We  begin  this  morn- 
ing the  fifth  session  of  this  conference  and 
the  theme  covering  the  papers  is,  "The 
library's  service  to  business  and  leglslar 
tion."  Ten  years  ago  it  would  not  have 
occurred  to  anyone  perhaps  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  have  a  series  of  papers  upon 
this  subject,  and  the  surprising  expansion 
of  the  service  in  these  directions  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  we  have,  in  order  at 
all  to  attempt  to  cover  this  subject  ade- 
quately, a  larger  number  of  papers  on  this 
morning's  program  than  we  have  on  the 
program  for  any  other  of  the  subjects 
which  have  been  scheduled.  I  will  ask  Mr. 
C.  B.  LESTER  to.  start  the  program  with 
his  paper  upon 

THE    PRESENT   STATUS  OF    LEGISLA- 
TIVE   REFERENCE   WORK 

It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  since 
the  need  of  specialization  in  the  library's 
work  on  subjects  of  legislation  was  rec- 
ognized in  New  York  in  the  creation  of  a 
special  staff  for  such  work,  and  it  is  just 
about  ten  years  since  the  successful  com- 
bination in  Wisconsin  of  such  special  ref- 
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erence  work  with  the  formulation  of  bills 
aroused  most  of  the  states  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  usefulness  in  this  field.  It  would 
therefore  seem  worth  while  to  examine 
the  work  so  far  done  to  discover  if  pos- 
sible such  principles  and  tendencies  as 
may  be  subject  to  generalization. 

It  is  at  once  obvious  that  any  such  gen- 
eralization in  a  broad  sense  must  be  difii- 
cult,  for  this  present  year  shows  in  legisla- 
tion both  east  and  west  that  we  have  not 
yet  come  to  rest  on  such  fundamental  prin- 
ciples as  to  method  even  though  there  may 
be  substantial  unanimity  as  to  policy.  The 
new  laws  in  Vermont  (and  I  think  in  New 
Hampshire)  in  'the  east — in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois  in  the  middle  west — and  in 
California  on  the  Pacific  coast  show  such 
differences  that  it  is  evident  that  local  con- 
ditions must  still  be  very  largely  controll- 
ing. And  to  go  back  a  full  year  or  more 
would  bring  to  notice  the  new  work  organ- 
ized in  several  states  through  university 
bureaus  but  without  special  legislation, 
and  the  proposals  before  the  Congress. 

Comparatively  little  examination  shows 
that  the  conception  of  the  work  to  be  done 
differs  widely.  Mr.  Kaiser  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  who  is  preparing  a  detailed 
study  of  the  subject,  writes  me:  "I  find 
that  in  practically  thirty-two  states  it  is 
attempted  in  some  form  or  other — ^the 
state  library  as  a  whole,  a  division  of  the 
state  library  created  within  the  library,  a 
division  created  by  law,  a  separate  bureau, 
library  commission  bureaus,  state  univer- 
sity bureaus,  etc."  Obviously  this  must  in- 
clude practically  all  states  where  the  state 
library  is  other  than  a  law  library  only  or 
a  historical  collection  only,  and  must  cred- 
it with  doing  legislative  reference  work 
those  states  where  general  reference  work 
is  done  on  subjects  of  legislation.  But 
there  is  a  more  exact  use  of  the  term 
which  takes  account  of  the  fundamental 
principle  well  suggested  in  the  statement 
of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  in  his  com- 
munication to  Congress  in  1911.  "A  legis- 
lative reference  bureau  goes  further  [than 
the  Division  of  Bibliography].  It  under- 
takes not  merely  to  classify  and  to  catalog, 


but  to  draw  oft  from  a  general  collection 
the  literature,  that  is  the  data*  bearing 
upon  a  particular  legislative  project.  It 
indexes,  extracts,  compiles."  It  breaks  up 
existing  forms  in  which  information  is  con- 
tained and  classifies  the  resulting  parts, 
and  often  *'adds  to  printed  literature  writ- 
ten memoranda  as  to  facts  and  even  opin- 
ions as  to  merit." 

Such  work  as  the  legislative  reference 
staff  should  be  qualified  to  do  is,  distinctly 
informational  rather  than  educational  in 
its  reference  to  the  patron.  It  does  the 
work  of  research,  of  gathering,  sorting  and 
uniting  the  scattered  fact  material  wanted 
and  presents  the  results  ready  for  use.  And 
to  be  fully  effective  this  work  must  in 
some  way  be  co-ordjnated  with  the  formu- 
lation of  legislation,  so  that  the  product  of- 
fered by  the  legislator  may  be  both  firmly 
founded  and  properly  constructed.  This 
work  is  so  evidently  necessary  that  it  will 
be  done  in  an  increasing  number  of  states 
whether  the  state  library  or  some  other 
agency  undertakes  it  ar4  protects  its  effi- 
ciency by  the  impartial,  non-political  and 
permanent  organization  of  it  which  can  be 
there  best  provided. 

Practically  all  legislation  specifically 
providing  for  such  work  has  been  passed 
in  the  years  beginning  1907  and  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  most  of  this  emphasizes  re- 
search and  drafting.  The  laws  specially 
providing  for  such  work  are  as  follows: 

Alabama,  1907,  no.  255. 
California,  1913. 
Illinois,  1913. 

Indiana,  1913,  ch.  255  (1907,  ch.  147). 
Michigan,  1907,  ch.  306  (1913,  ch.  144). 
Missouri,  Stat.,  1909,  Sec.  8177. 
Montana,  1909,  ch.  65. 
Nebraska,  1911,  ch.  72. 
North   Dakota,   1909,  ch.   157    (1907,  ch. 
243). 
Ohio,  1913   (1910,  no.  384). 
Pennsylvania,  1909,  no.  143  (1918). 
Rhode  Island,  1907,  ch.  1471. 
South  Dakota,  1907,  ch.  185. 
Texas,  1909,  fch.  70. 
Vermont,  1912,  ch.  14  (1910,  ch.  9). 
Wisconsin,  Stat.  Sec.  378  f. 
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An  analysis  of  the  work  done,  whether 
provided  for  by  legislation  or  by  admin- 
istrative practice,  shows  certain  other 
facts.  The  number  of  the  staff  in  any  state 
is  often  variable,  temporary  or  part  time 
assistance  is  often  used,  and  this  is  true 
where  this  work  is  not  a  part  of  the  work 
of  a  state  library  or  other  wider  organiza- 
tion. Furthermore,  the  cost  in  money  is 
almost  impossible  to  estimate  accurately 
in  many  places,  because  of  this  co-opera- 
tion with  other  work.  In  starting  a  new 
work  this  difficulty  in  answering  the  ques- 
tion of  what  it  costs  elsewhere  must  be 
faced.  The  best  way  to  meet  it  seems  to 
be  to  make  the  comparison  on  the  basis 
of  the  work  wanted,  definitely  planning 
what  is  to  be  done,  and  asking  for  a  lump 
sum  to  cover  its  estimated  cost. 

The  drafting  proposition  is  a  most  im- 
portant element.  Some  three  or  four  states 
already  have  official  bill-drafting  agencies, 
other  than  legislative  reference  depart- 
ments, and  a  number  of  others  definitely 
depend  upon  the  attorney-general's  office 
for  this  work.  In  some  states  there  is  op- 
position to  putting  this  in  the  hands  of  a 
non-legislative  agency,  and  in  others  the 
libraries,  while  ready  to  handle  a  special- 
ized reference  work,  are  not  ready  to  un- 
dertake drafting.  Obviously  this  work  re- 
quires highly  specialized  training,  and 
equally,  I  believe,  it  will  be  agreed  that 
this  service  should  be  rendered  and  that 
it  must  be  in  the  closest  co-operation  with 
the  reference  work.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  own  mind  that  the  best  condition  Is 
that  of  a  single  agency  to  perform  this 
dual  work,  where  the  establishment  of 
such  is  possible,  and  the  usual  organization 
seems  to  include  both  the  expert  drafts- 
men and  the  special  clerical  and  steno- 
graphic assistance. 

This  service  in  the  primary  formulation 
of  bills  must  inevitably  lead  to  a  similar 
assistance  as  bills  progress  toward  final 
enactment.  This  care  as  to  form  through 
the  processes  of  amendment  and  revision 
will  ultimately  be  complete  if  the  enacted 
statute  law  Is  what  it  should  be  "to  stand 
the  test." 


This  leads  me  to  certain  suggestions  of 
other  fields  of  service  in  the  legislative 
process  which  should  all  tend  to  better  the 
whole  legislative  product.  Of  course,  In 
much  of  this  service  the  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  form  and  make-up  of  the  final 
product,  the  discretion  as  to  subject  mat- 
ter resting  elsewhere,  but  that  discretion- 
ary Judgment  is  to  be  based  upon  the  most 
complete  information  it  is  possible  to  fur- 
nish. Most  of  these  services  are  now  per- 
formed by  the  libraries  or  other  non-leg- 
islative agencies  in  some  states,  but  of 
course  not  all,  or  indeed  many,  in  any  one 
state.  They  include  editing,  foot-noting, 
side-noting,  indexing  of  session  laws,  and 
the  preparation  of  tables  of  amendments, 
repeals  and  similar  matter;  the  proper  fil- 
ing and  care  of  original  bills.  Journals, 
committee  records,  and  similar  matter, 
after  the  work  of  the  session  Is  com- 
pleted; the  editing  and  indexing  of  the 
printed  Journal;  editorial  work  of  various 
forms  upon  the  legislative  documents. 
These  are  all  services  needed  by  our 
states,  useful  to  the  legislative  bodies,  and 
only  properly  handled  through  some  per- 
manent agency.  Is  the  state  library  that 
agency?  I  leave  the  question  for  your  con- 
sideration, and  suggest  that  some  uncer- 
tainty at  present  as  to  Just  what  may  be 
most  desirable  is  evident  particularly  in 
the  new  legislation  in  Vermont,  Ohio,  In- 
diana and  California.  It  has  already  been 
brought  out  in  prepared  paper  and  in  dis- 
cussion at  this  conference  that  the  state 
library  should  not  be  a  central  public  41- 
brary  in  its  content  or  its  method.  It  is 
rather  possible  to  express  the  field  of  its 
activities  as  that  of  a  collection  of  special 
libraries.  Into  that  field  would  come  quite 
naturally  the  varied  services  to  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  government  which  have 
been  suggested.  As  already  stated  some 
of  them  are  now  supplied  in  some  states. 
What  we  shall  ultimately  work  toward  in 
our  states  is  a  complete  organization  of 
these  allied  branches  of  work,  all  of  which 
focus  about  the  work  of  the  legislature. 
Some  of  these  services  are  at  once  recog- 
nized as  within  the  field  of  the  library-^ 
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about  others  there  is  a  decided  difference 
of  opinion.  But  they  all  have  many  com- 
mon elements,  many  points  of  contact. 
They  are  most  effectively  to  be  handled 
as  a  group.  The  tendency  will  surely  be 
toward  a  concentration  rather  than  a  scat- 
tering of  these  parts  of  one  general  work. 
Plans  for  such  a  concentration,  adapted  to 
a  particular  set  of  conditions,  to  be  sure, 
have  already  been  put  into  concrete  bill 
form  in  New  York  and  the  bill  was  before 
the  legislature  this  year.  The  question 
presents  many  new  features,  but  is  not 
something  to  be  answered  perhaps  in  the 
distant  future;  it  is  rather,  I  believe, 
worthy  of  a  very  real  consideration  in  the 
present. 

The  PRESIDENT:  The  second  paper 
this  morning,  which  follows  very  logically 
after  the  one  which  we  have  just  heard, 
will  be  by  Mr.  DEMARCHUS  C.  BROWN, 
state  librarian  of  Indiana,  on 

STATE-WIDE    INFLUENCE   OF   THE 
STATE  LIBRARY 

The  writer  of  this  paper  would  be  more 
than  ProtsBan  if  he  could  say  anything  new 
on  this  topic.  All  our  associations,  at  least 
the  half  dozen  I  belong  to,  meet  so  often 
that  repetition  is  forced  upon  us.  In  the 
interim  very  few  experiences  or  ideas 
worth  recording  come  to  us.  Biennial  or 
triennial  sessions  would  lead  to  better 
results  and  save  money. 

The  personality  and  attainments  of  the 
librarian  (and  his  staff)  are  of  prime  im- 
portance in  making  the  state  library  a 
dominating  influence  in  the  common- 
wealth. He  is  the  man  behind  the  gun. 
I  put  him  first.  From  the  negative  side, — 
his  position  should  not  be  subject  to  par- 
tisan or  personal  influence.  That  is  a 
blight  to  start  with  and  will  ruin  any 
institution.  We  are  still  afflicted  with  that 
curse  in  places,  not  only  in  the  state  li- 
braries but  in  official  positions  generally. 

Affirmatively,  the  head  of  the  state  li- 
brary ought  to  be  a  person  of  scholarly 
acquirements  or  at  least  in  deep  and  ap- 
preciative sympathy  with  scholarship  and 
knowledge.    If  he  is  a  scholar  in  a  limit- 


ed field  he  should  be  in  accord  with  all 
who  are  trained  in  other  departments. 
He  should  be  able  to  represent  the  state 
in  its  educational  and  scientific  undertak- 
ings, by  papers  and  addresses,  whenever 
called  upon.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
he  should  be  a  trained  man  in  educational 
or  library  or  literary  work  and  of  course 
an  executive  officer.  His  library  is  a  lab- 
oratory of  all  for  all  in  the  state  and  he 
must  be  in  touch  with  the  work  of  that 
laboratory.  His  library  is  the  distributer 
of  blessings  to  a  great  commonwealth,  and 
according  to  the  motto  of  the  "Library 
Company"  of  Philadelphia,  that  is  divine 
(Communiter  bona  profundere  deum  est). 
I'll  not  quote  the  Latin — it  would  be  class- 
ic, and  to  be  classic  is  against  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Zeitgeist.  I  want  him  to  be  an 
inspirer  for  all  to  love  art  and  poetry,  and 
study  and  history  and  politics  (real);  and 
not  merely  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of 
card  indexes  and  catalog  rules.  A  certain 
famous  general  in  the  Confederate  Army 
spent  so  much  of  his  time  on  details  of 
drill  and  quartermaster's  regulations  that 
he  forgot  how  to  fight  his  army. 

I  have  put  the  librarian  first  in  this 
broadening  influence  of  the  state  library. 
All  the  volumes  and  equipment  and  staft 
will  be  comparatively  a  failure  without 
this  scholarly,  well-trained,  wide-awake 
executive  officer. 

As  to  the  various  ways  in  which  the 
state  library  can  extend  its  influence  and 
make  itself  useful,  permit  me  to  suggest  a 
few.  This  institution  can  well  be  the  bib- 
liographical center  of  the  state.  Every 
club,  school,  library,  society,  and  all  citi- 
zens can  be  made  to  know  that  here  in- 
formation  can  be   obtained   about  books. 

Our  own  demand  is  quite  large  and 
ought  to  be  larger.  There  are  libraries 
with  meagre  equipment,  schools  with 
none,  people  with  none,  colleges  with  lit- 
tle— all  these  may  be  taught  to  turn  to  the 
central  institution  for  bibliographical  in- 
formation. I  consider  this  a  source  of 
wide-spreading  influence,  valuable  and 
helpful  to  the  whole  state.  I  have  placed 
it  second  more  because  I  deem  it  impor 
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tant,  not  because  I  think  all  of  these 
points  can  be  listed  accurately  as  to  their 
relative  positions. 

Our  states  heretofore  have  been  very 
slow  in  preserving  their  history,  both  of 
the  commonwealth  and  municipalities. 
This  has  led,  perchance,  to  the  unspeak- 
able commercial  county  histories  with 
their  unspeakable  portraits  and  unspeak- 
able cost,  which  we  are  compelled  to  pur- 
chase in  order  to  have  something. 

The  state  library's  influence  should  ex- 
tend over  the  entire  state  in  an  attempt 
to  teach  the  preservation  of  history.  The 
library  is  the  natural  place*  for  the  col- 
lection and  organization  of  the  history  of 
the  state.  The  archives  may  well  be  kept 
here  for  reference  and  use,  though  some 
states  have  a  separate  archives  and  his- 
tory department. 

J  wish  we  knew  how  to  preserve  history. 
We  don't  keep  or  build  memorials,  we  tear 
down  and  throw  away.  What  we  want  is 
the  new,  the  fresh,  the  raw.  The  old,  the 
seasoned,  the  ripe,  we  think  is  effete  (how 
we  like  that  word  in  referring  to  the  old 
advanced  civilization  of  Europe).  The  state 
library  has  a  great,  unploughed  field  to 
cultivate.  Personally,  I  find  people  ready 
to  burn  up  newspapers  or  manuscrips,  or 
sell  volumes  for  junk  rather  than  give  them 
to  an  institution  where  they  may  be  pre- 
served. I  am  trying  to  teach  them  other- 
wise, but  succeeding  very  slowly  indeed. 
I  trust  some  of  you  are  doing  better. 

The  women's  clubs  are  a  source  of  help 
in  extending  the  influence  of  the  library. 
They  are  asking  for  information  of  all 
kinds  at  all  times.  We  laugh  at  them,  I 
know.  They  have  papers  on  Shakespeare, 
Goethe  or  Homer  at  one  sitting  and  dis- 
pose of  them  all.  But  what  shall  we  do? 
They  are  the  conservers  of  culture  and 
reading.  Men  don't  want  them,  i.  e.  cul- 
ture and  reading.  They  ar6  bourgeois, 
"practical,"  (a  has  with  that  word  and  up 
with  refinement  and  culture  which  is  just 
as  meaningful  in  books  as  in  a  field  where 
we  know  culture  is  everything).  I  know 
many  prosperous  country  towns  without  a 
men's   reading   organization    or    club    in 


them,  but  many  women's.  If  the  state  li- 
brary in  its  state-wide  influence,  could  con- 
vert men  to  reading,  it  would  do  a  great 
work.  Send  your  bulletin  to  the  clubs,  sug- 
gest topics  for  discussion,  and  thus  dis- 
tribute the  leaven. 

So  much  of  our  reading  and  study  is 
done  through  periodicals  of  every  descrip- 
tion that  it  is  made  necessary  for  one  cen- 
tra], institution  to  be  well  supplied  with 
these  publications.  The  periodicals  not 
taken  in  the  average  library,  college  or 
club,  the  foreign,  like  Revue  de  Deux 
Mondes,  and  Dublin  Review,  for  example, 
and  particularly  the  learned  periodicals 
used  only  occasionally,  should  be  found  in 
the  state  library. 

The  state  library  can  become  a  source 
of  information,  widespread  over  the  state, 
by  this  process.  Demands  come  sometimes 
from  remote  corners,  from  a  teacher  or 
some  ambitious  student,  and  he  should 
never  be  neglected.  This  department,  I 
fear,  has  been  in  a  measure  overlooked. 
We  have  about  a  hundred  from  foreign 
countries  secured  through  exchange  for 
the  Indiana  Academy  of  Science.  They 
are  not  commonly  called  for  but  they  form 
a  tie  between  the  library  and  the  scientific 
men  and  students  over  the  state. 

By  no  means  limit  this  list  to  scientific 
periodicals.  Make  the  selection  as  broad 
as  human  interest,  if  funds  and  space  per- 
mit. 

It  is  commonplace  to  say  that  the  state 
library  is  the  document  depository  of  the 
commonwealth.  You  know  that  now. 
Many  people  do  not  realize  it,  however. 
Every  official  publication  of  the  state, 
counties  and  municipalities,  if  preserved 
here,  will  be  a  source  for  historical  re- 
search in  the  future.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
should  be  thrown  away.  Many  state  li- 
braries were  founded  with  this  particular 
purpose  in  view.  The  state  library  is  the 
logical  place  for  the  preservation  of  all 
documents  of  the  state.  From  it  the  mu- 
nicipal authorities,  students  of  state  his- 
tory and  political  science,  teachers,  legis- 
lators and  citizens  gather  the  information 
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needed  on  the  documentary  history  of  the 
state. 

All  the  states  have  institutions  of  vari- 
ous kinds — colleges,  hospitals  for  Insane, 
the  epileptic,  the  tubercular,  reformatories, 
etc.,  etc.  Why  should  the  state  library 
not  at  least  supplement  the  small  or  large 
collections  in  these  institutions?  Their 
purpose  is  not  to  purchase  books,  though 
some  are  needed.  The  state  library's  in- 
fluence and  assistance  should  enter  here, 
also.  Much  can  be  done  to  enlarge  the 
views  and  inform  the  heads  of  these  insti- 
tutions and  to  make  happy  many  of  the 
inmates.  No  demand  by  a  superintendent 
of  a  state  institution  for  books  to  be  pur- 
chased for  and  referred  to  by  him  would 
be  overlooked  in  the  Indiana  state  libra- 
ry. The  institutions  are  scattered  over 
the  state  and  the  library's  influence  would 
be  spread  in  gathering  material  for  the 
people  connected  with  these  institutions. 
The  libraries  of  the  state  universities  can 
be  supplemented  to  great  advantage,  as 
has  been  done  at  least  in  our  own  state 
and  in  yours,  I  have  no  doubt. 

The  newspapers  of  the  state  are  not  kept 
with  any  regularity  in  the  different  locali- 
ties. They  are  a  valuable  fund  of  informa- 
tion for  the  historian,  who  must  sift  rig- 
idly of  course.  Our  attempt  is  to  preserve 
the  papers  from  each  county.  We  have 
many  instances  already  of  the  value  of 
our  collection.  We  believe  that  a  state- 
wide service  is  done  in  this  way.  I  know 
the  newspaper  is  not  what  we  think  it 
ought  to  be,  but  certain  conditions  of  poli- 
tics, business  and  social  customs  are  pic- 
tures which  will  otherwise  be  lost.  The 
librarian  in  the  state  library  has  imposed 
upon  him  here  an  important  duty  to  the 
commonwealth,  and  the  possibility  of  ren- 
dering great  service. 

The  high  schools  are  fond  of  debating. 
The  boys  are  more  easily  aroused  to  read- 
ing by  the  discussion  of  a  public  or  social 
problem.  The  local  library  is  usually  mea- 
gre. If  the  school  principal  is  kept  in 
close  touch  with  the  central  library  he 
will  know  where  to  send  for  material.  A 
bulletin  on  "Debates"  with  bibliographical 


lists  is  of  great  service  to  the  school  men. 
The  state  library  extends  its  work  to  edu- 
cational centers  by  this  method.  The  In- 
diana state  library  for  several  years  has 
followed  this  system  and  as  a  result  has 
almost  been  swamped  with  requests  for 
debate  material.  As  many  as  forty  high 
schools  in  one  week  tried  to  overwhelm  us, 
but  our  staff  stood  the  test  womanfully 
and  won. 

There  are  state-wide  asBociations  of  all 
kinds  in  every  state.  Many  of  them  pub- 
lish reports  or  proceedings.  The  state  li- 
brarian may  well  keep  his  institution  in 
touch  with  all  of  these.  The  library  may 
even  be  a  member  of  some  of  them,  espe- 
cially educational,  social,  literary  or  ar- 
tistic. The  presence  of  a  member  of  its 
staff  at  their  meetings  or  correspondence 
may  lead  to  the  use  of  the  library  by  these 
organizations  in  a  way  that  will  show  that 
the  library  is  the  thing  to  be  used — a  tool 
for  every  man. 

Common  as  it  may  be  to  say  it,  the  as- 
sistance to  the  blind  of  the  state  by  the 
central  library  must  not  be  passed  by.  It 
is  a  great  joy  for  any  one  to  note  the 
pleasure  these  unfortunate  people  obtain 
from  the  collections  from  which  they  draw 
daily.  Very  few,  if  any,  are  able  to  pur- 
chase their  own  books.  The  number  as- 
sisted is  small,  but  the  benefit  and  happi- 
ness are  great  and  lasting. 

As  the  state  library  is  the  document  and 
the  political  science  center,  it  follows  that 
legislative  and  official  information  are  to 
be  secured  here.  The  officials  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly  ought  to  be  made 
to  know  that  the  state  library  is,  as  it 
were,  the  fountain  head  from  which  to 
draw.  If  the  library  is  worth  anything  or 
its  head  and  staff  worth  anything,  they 
should  be  consulted  frequently  by  these 
persons  in  their  work  of  lawmaking.  The 
library  has  gathered  and  orgranized  the 
material  and  by  means  of  its  use  by  the 
legislator,  the  library  exerts  a  state-wide 
service. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  traveling  libra- 
ries department  to  lend  collections  of 
books  to  groups  of  citizens  in  localities 
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apart  from  libraries.  This  does  not  hinder 
the  state  library  from  doing  much  for  the 
farmer  individually  and  in  farmers'  in- 
stitutes. Addresses  may  be  delivered,  bib- 
liographical lists  on  agricultural  subjects 
sent  and  books  loaned  if  the  law  permits 
it.  and  I  think  it  should. 

In  our  own  library  we  have  letters  and 
requests  from  farmers;  we  preserve  the 
records  of  their  institutes  and  granges. 
One  who  had  only  half  an  hour  a  day  to 
read  asked  for  a  volume  of  Jefterson, 
Shakespeare,  or  a  good  book  on  chiggers. 
If  he  could  find  out  how  to  get  rid  of  the 
chiggers,  I  would  prefer  that  book  to  Jef- 
ferson, whose  apotheosis  is  sadly  over- 
worked. That  farmer's  request  was  not 
so  fascinating  as  that  of  a  teacher  who 
wanted  a  book  on  "the  history  of  the  hu- 
man people."  This  is  a  sample  of  Indi- 
ana readers.  Indiana,  the  home  of  au- 
thors! (I  want  to  express  my  opinion  in 
parenthesis  here,  that  this  Indiana  litera- 
ture talk  is  also  sadly  overworked.) 

All  this  concerns  special  classes  of  peo- 
ple and  books.  But  the  general  reader 
must  be  looked  after.  If  democratization 
of  books  and  reading  is  our  keynote,  and 
I  think  it  is,  then  the  citizen  who  wants 
to  read  on  history,  poetry,  art,  sociology, 
religion,  must  not  be  neglected.  State- 
wide means  much.  It  means  an  open  mind 
for  all  the  demos. 

Our  central  library  shall  not  be  a  trade 
shop,  not  for  the  bourgeoisie,  but  a  men- 
tor, a  guide,  a  place  of  refinement  and  cul- 
ture. Not  for  the  practical  man  only — he 
usually  does  not  know  anything  and  does 
not  want  to;  he  has  no  breadth  of  view. 
Looking  up  a  trade  item  or  a  report  or 
some  figures  is  good  and  useful;  so  is  lov- 
ing a  poet  because  it  is  at  the  foundation 
of  character  and  education. 

We  have  recently  been  informed — no, 
wo  have  been  told — that  to  talk  about 
reading,  culture,  the  love  of  knowledge,  is 
"flapdoodle."  A  citizen  may  be  benefit- 
ed by  knowing  how  many  miles  of  rail- 
road are  in  his  county,  or  what  amount 
of  money  his  city  spends,  but  he  will  be 
just  as  much  benefited  by  reading  a  lofty 


poem  of  Andr^  Ch^nier,  Le  Jeu  de  Paume 
for  example,  or  a  stanza  of  William 
Dwight  Moody's,  not  that  he  will  make 
money,  but  something  far  better. 

What  I  want  to  say  is  that  the  state 
library  shall  extend  the  love  of  learning, 
of  literature,  or  art  and  all  their  kin  to  the 
furthest  boundaries  of  the  state  in  order 
that  all  may  know  that  here  is  a  fountain 
whence  all  may  receive  instruction  and 
refreshment.  Why  should  the  business 
man  not  read  something  besides  the  newa- 
piy;>er,  the  statements  of  which  are  denied 
the  next  day?  Yet  most  men  read  nothing 
else.  If  his  own  town  library  is  small 
let  him  call  upon  the  state  library  and  let 
the  state  library  be  ready  to  help.  I  be- 
lieve that  lending  books  must  still  be 
granted  to  the  state  library.  We  have 
calls  from  lovers  of  reading  from  every 
corner  of  Indiana,  from  men  who  love  cul- 
ture, knowledge  and  literature.  These  we 
propose  to  accommodate  as  long  as  the 
law  permits.  This  observation  is  made 
because  it  has  been  said  repeatedly  that 
the  state  library  shall  deal  in  documents, 
reports  and  reference  books. 

We  have  many  foreigners  in  Indiana. 
When  these  cannot  secure  what  is  wanted 
at  their  local  library  I  want  them  to  come 
to  us,  as  recently  happened  when  the  Rou- 
manians wanted  the  text  of  their  native 
poets  and  something  about  their  provin- 
cial capital  Nagygebin. 

I  trust  that  we  may  all  have  one  great 
library  for  reference  with  a  minimum  of 
popular  fiction — a  library  that  is  a  guide 
to  scholarship  and  knowledge,  a  library 
where  every  man  who  loves  to  read  may 
turn  himself  out  to  grass  and  browse, 
browse  deeply.  Herein  will  we  have  state- 
wide infiuence. 

May  I  group  these  infiuences  as  a  sum- 
mary:— the  personality,  fitness  and  schol- 
arship of  the  State  Librarian;  the  bibli- 
ographical center  may  well  be  the  state 
library;  the  legislative  reference  for  the 
Assembly  and  ofiicials;  the  gathering  and 
preserving  of  the  history  and  archives  of 
the  state  along  with  the  encouragement 
among  the  people  to  preserve  local  his- 
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torical  material;  the  collecting  of  news- 
papers representing  the  entire  common- 
wealth; the  creation  of  a  periodical  center 
In  the  state  library;  close  connection  with 
schools,  colleges  and  all  kinds  of  organ- 
izations, social,  literary,  commercial,  etc.; 
assistance  for  all  the  state  institutions, 
educational,  charitable,  and  correctional; 
close  relation  with  the  women's  clubs;  as- 
sistance to  the  farmer  and  the  foreigner 
in  isolated  localities;  the  center  for  gen- 
eral culture  and  love  of  knowledge  where 
every  citizen  may  continue  to  go  to  school. 

The  PRESIDENT:  Mr.  Lester  in  his 
paper  referred  to  the  bill-drafting  depart- 
ment of  a  legislative  reference  bureau  and 
Mr.  Brown  has  just  referred  to  the  man  be- 
hind the  counter.  We  may  perhaps  feel 
that  modem  conditions  require  two  men 
behind  the  counter  in  government:  the  one 
who  prepares  the  ammunition  and  the  one 
who  fires  it;  and  perhaps  the  more  im- 
portant is  the  one  who  prepares  the  am- 
munition; the  one  who  draws  up  the  law, 
leaving  to  the  legislature  the  more  per- 
functory service  of  applying  the  match. 
Mr.  MATTHEW  S.  DUDGEON  has  served 
in  the  capacity  of  director  of  the  bill  draft- 
ing department  of  the  Wisconsin  legisla- 
tive bureau  and  I  believe  that  since  he  has 
assumed  the  duties  of  the  executive  officer 
of  the  Wisconsin  Library  Commission  he 
has  continued  to  perform  that  service.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  him  this  morn- 
ing as  to 

THE   LAW  THAT    STANDS    THE    TEST 

In  an  address  before  the  New  York  Bar 
Association  the  Honorable  Joseph  E. 
Choate  says  that  we  in  America  are  suffer- 
ing seriously  from  plethora  of  legislation. 
He  suggests  that  this  whole  "mass  of  legis- 
lation pabulum  that  is  made  up  and  offered 
to  the  people  from  year  to  year,  ought  to 
be  more  thoroughly  'Pletcherized,'  more 
completely  masticated,  before  it  Is  poured 
into  the  body  politic  for  digestion.  "If  that 
were  done,  I  am  sure,"  he  says,  "that  we 
could  get  along  with  half  the  quantity  and 
it  would  do  us  Just  as  much  good."  The 
volume  of  legislation  now  being  considered 


is,  in  fact,  appalling.  The  legislature  of 
one  Eastern  state  had  before  it  at  its  last 
biennial  session  four  thousand  and  eighty- 
one  distinct  bills.  A  Western  state  this 
year  has  asked  its  legislature  to  consider 
three  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  measures.  A  Southern  state  actually 
passed  at  its  latest  session  one  thousand, 
four  hundred  and  sixty  different  enact- 
ments. 

Unlike  the  hookworm,  however,  this  dis- 
ease is  neither  new  nor  newly  discovered, 
nor  is  it  like  the  chills  and  fever,  indige- 
nous to  our  newly  settled  American  conti- 
nent. Over  three  hundred  years  ago  Mon- 
taigne discovered  a  superabundance  of  leg- 
islation in  France.  "We  have  more  laws 
in  France,"  he  says,  "than  in  all  the  rest 
of  the  world."  And  going  back  still  further 
to  the  first  century  A.  D.  we  find  Tacitus 
complaining  that  there  are  too  many  laws 
in  Rome.  "So  that  as  formerly  we  suffered 
from  wickedness,"  he  says  in  his  Annals, 
"so  now  we  suffer  from  too  many  laws." 

We  may  safely  conclude  then  that  the 
enactment  of  many  laws  which  are  not  so 
fully  "Fletcherized"  as  they  should  be.  is  a 
complaint  which  long  ago  became  chronic 
among  bodies  politic  generally  and  that 
it  is  high  time  that  some  cure  be  found 
for  the  ailment.  How  can  the  quantity  of 
laws  be  diminished  and  the  quality  im- 
proved? How  can  our  legislative  acts  be 
masticated  so  that  one-half  as  many  may 
do  us  as  much  good? 

The  problem  of  thus  improving  legisla- 
tion and  producing  "the  law  that  stands 
the  test"  is  indeed  a  most  serious  one. 

Requirements.  Let  us  suggest  the  propo- 
sition that  a  law  that  stands  the  test  must 
first  be  one  which  violates  no  provision 
of  the  constitution;  second,  it  must  be 
founded  upon  a  sound  economic  basis; 
third,  it  should  be  capable  of  efficient  ad- 
ministration: that  is,  it  should  be  a  practi- 
cal, workable,  usable  thing;  fourth,  it 
must  fit  into  its  surroundings  both  legal 
and  social.  It  must,  as  Blackstone  has  sug- 
gested, fit  the  situation  as  a  suit  of  clothes 
fits  the  man.  Some  laws  which  are  per- 
fectly sound  in  good  old  occidental  Eng- 
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land  have  been  found  to  be  entirely  im- 
possible in  oriental  India.  A,  measure 
which  suits  the  Anglo-Saxon  Yankee  in 
Connecticut  may  be  entirely  out  of  place 
among  the  mixed  peoples  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 

The  law  that  stands  the  test  must  have 
all  these  qualities  and  this  is  the  law 
which  all  the  American  states  are  striving 
to  produce.  Such  a  law  may,  of  course, 
possess  these  characteristics  and  yet  not 
be  in  every  sense  satisfactory.  It  may  not 
accomplish  all  that  was  hoped  for  it;  it 
may  contain  errors;  it  may  need  amend- 
ments, and  still  it  may  be  a  law  which,  in 
a  proper  sense,  stands  the  test.  To  give 
a  method  by  which  a  law  may  be  created 
which  will  stand  the  test  will  not  there- 
fore be  to  suggest  that  a  method  has  been 
discovered  which  will  produce  perfect  leg- 
islation. 

Nature  of  subjects  considered.  It  should 
be  remembered  also  that  the  difficulties  of 
legislation  arise  not  only  from  the  multi- 
tude of  subjects  presented,  but  because 
many  of  the  subjects  are  in  themselves 
most  difficult  of  comprehension.  The 
Right  Honorable  James  Bryce  has  said 
that  the  task  of  legislation  becomes  more 
and  more  difficult  and  that  many  of  the 
problems  which  legislators  now  face  are 
too  hard  not  only  for  the  ordinary  mem- 
bers but  even  for  the  abler  members  of 
legislative  bodies  because  they  cannot  be 
understood  and  mastered  without  special 
knowledge. 

To  illustrate:  The  legislature  of  a  mid- 
dle western  state  has  had  before  it  at  a 
single  session  laws  upon  the  following  sub- 
jects: A  comprehensive  code  of  court  pro- 
cedure, initiative  and  referendum,  recall  of 
all  officers  except  judges,  home  rule  In 
cities,  excess,  condemnation,  woman's  suf- 
frage, workmen's  compensation,  regula- 
tion of  industrial  accidents  by  commission, 
income  tax,  state  aid  to  public  highways, 
conservation  and  control  of  water  power, 
forest  reserve,  system  of  industrial  educa- 
tion, system  of  state  life  insurance,  the 
formation  of  farmers'  co-operative  associa- 
tions, limitation  of  the  hours  of  labor  for 


women,  child  labor,  public  school  build- 
ings as  civic  centers,  and  teachers'  pen- 
sion. 

There  does  not  exist  in  any  learned  bo- 
ciety  nor  in  any  university  in  the  land  a 
single  man  who  can  do  more  than  con- 
verse intelligently  upon  all  of  these  sub- 
jects; yet  this  state  expected  its  absolutely 
untrained  legislators  to  understand  these 
matters  thoroughly,  to  express  a  wise  judg- 
ment upon  them,  and  to  record  their  judg- 
*nent  in  such  form  as  to  force  it  upon  an 
entire  state. 

Lack  of  training  on  the  part  of  the  legis- 
lators. Of  the  one  hundred  members  of 
the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  which 
voted  upon  all  these  measures  sixty-five 
had  never  had  any  previous  legislative  ex- 
perience. Only  thirty  had  had  the  advan- 
tage of  any  college  education.  While  nine- 
teen of  the  one  hundred  were  lawyers,  they 
were  for  the  most  part  young,  inexperi- 
enced men,  whose  contact  with  public 
questions  had  been  limited.  Thirty  of  the 
one  hundred  were  farmers,  thirty-one  were 
in  business,  six  were  doctors  or  dentists, 
eight  were  mechanics,  three  were  school 
teachers.  Yet  these  men,  without  experi- 
ence, or  training,  or  special  fitness  were 
forced  to  vote  upon  all  these  difficult  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  problems,  and  also 
upon  about  two  thousand  other  more  or 
less  important  measures. 

Necessity  for  unbiased  information.  It 
is  of  course  evident  that  what  the  legisla- 
tor must  have  is  a  source  from  which  he 
can  obtain  complete  information  upon  all 
sides  of  a  controverted  question.  A  court 
which  purports  to  administer  justice  after 
hearing  the  contention  of  oniy  one  party 
to  a  transaction  would  open  itself  to  ridi- 
cule. Yet  this  is  precisely  the  method  pur- 
sued in  legislation.  The  legislator  begins 
without  any  independent  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  Such  knowledge  as  he  obtains 
iF  brought  to  him  ordinarily  by  a  lobbyist. 
He  receives  many  private  suggestions 
whose  source  he  hardly  knows.  He  at- 
tends a  committee  hearing  on  a  bill  seek- 
ing to  increase  the  taxes  levied  upon  rail- 
road property,  for  example.    Here  the  best 
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data  and  legal  arguments  that  money  can 
buy  is  ably  and  forcibly  presented  by  the 
railroad  attorneys.  They  give  figures  to 
show  that  the  railroads  are  already  taxed 
more  than  other  forms  of  property.  They 
Quote  economists  to  the  effect  that  the 
proposed  taxation  is  unsound  and  unscien- 
tific. They  cite  court  decisions  demon- 
strating to  a  certainty  that  the  proposed 
measure  is  unconstitutional.  They  argue, 
wheedle,  misstate,  and  finally  convince 
the  legislator  that  the  measure  is  absurd. 
No  similarly  exhaustive  arguments  in  be- 
half of  the  bill  can  be  presented,  for  no 
talent  comparable  to  that  of  the  railroad 
attorneys,  and  in  fact  no  talent  at  all  is 
retained  by  the  people  in  behalf  of  public 
interests. 

This  is  the  legislative  librarian's  oppor- 
tunity. As  the  Right  Honorable  James 
Bryce  has  said:  "No  country  has  ever  been 
able  to  fill  its  legislatures  with  its  wisest 
men;  but  every  country  may  at  least  en- 
able them  to  apply  the  best  methods  and 
provide  them  with  the  amplest  material." 

Legislation  elsewhere.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  the  legislative  questions  be- 
fore all  civilized  communities  are  essen- 
tially similar.  Everywhere  are  problems 
growing  out  of  crime  and  pauperism;  prob- 
lems relating  to  hours  of  labor,  child  labor, 
and  wages;  employer's  liability;  compul- 
sory' insurance;  workman's  compensation; 
problems  arising  out  of  inheritance,  in- 
come taxation,  and  the  regulation  of  pub- 
lic service  corporations.  Nothing  is  so 
new,  however,  but  that  some  other  legisla- 
ture has  worked  upon  the  problem  or  is 
working  upon  it.  Take,  for  example,  such 
a  question  as  employer's  liability  or  work- 
man's compensation.  Fifty  legislative 
bodies  are  working  upon  or  have  worked 
upon  this  single  question.  In  at  least  three 
foreign  countries  and  in  one  American 
state  it  has  been  adequately  solved.  The 
other  forty-six  have  failed  in  part  or  alto- 
gether, either  because  of  uneconomic  and 
unscientific  approach  or  because  of  consti- 
tutional limitations.  Formerly  and  up  to 
within  the  last  ten  years  no  effort  had 
been  made  to  profit  by  the  experience  of 


these  fifty  other  legislative  bodies.  The 
typical  American  way  is  to  let  the  legisla- 
tors stumble  along,  ignorant  of  the  results 
of  similar  experimentations  elsewhere,  try- 
ing out  expensive,  independent  experi- 
ments, which  inevitably  end  in  ineffectual 
enactments. 

What  the  legislator  most  needs  to  know, 
then,  is  what  efforts  other  communities  are 
making  to  solve  the  problem  before  him 
and  how  they  are  succeeding,  to  the  end 
that  good  measures  which  have  succeeded 
elsewhere  may  be  adopted  and  their  fail- 
ures not  repeated.  Where  successful  leg- 
islative work  is  done  the  first  effort  is  al- 
ways to  get  copies  of  every  law  on  every 
subject  which  is  likely  to  be  legislated 
upon  at  the  current  session.  All  data  bear- 
ing upon  the  success  or  failure  of  this  leg- 
islation in  other  states  and  countries  must 
be  collected,  digested,  tabulated  and  placed 
in  such  form  as  to  be  readily  available  to 
the  legislator.  If  a  measure  has  failed  or 
been  repealed  the  reasons  for  the  failure 
or  repeal  are  sought  If  it  has  been  suc- 
cessful its  provisions  are  carefully  studied 
and  analyzed  with  a  view  to  adaptability 
to  local  needs.  Experience  shows  that  in 
some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  a 
translation  of  good  foreign  legislation 
which  has  never  before  been  translated 
into  English. 

But  no  law  from  another  jurisdiction  can 
be  safely  transplanted  without  careful  con- 
sideration. The  local  constitution  must  be 
studied.  In  such  a  case  as  the  workman's 
compensation  act  referred  to,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  a  commission  to  make  a  close,  sci- 
entific study  of  the  causes  and  character  of 
the  industrial  accidents  within  the  state,  to 
investigate  the  rates  of  the  casualty  insur- 
ance companies  in  the  different  industries, 
to  discover  what  co-operation  for  the  pre- 
vention of  accidents  could  be  secured  from 
employers  and  employees.  Hearings  were 
held  at  various  industrial  centers  within 
and  without  the  state;  scores  of  witnesses 
were  examined;  manufacturers,  labor 
unions,  engineering  experts  and  econo- 
mists were  called  upon.  In  short,  the  prob- 
lem was  treated  in  a  thoroughly  scientific 
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manner.  Contrary  to  the  usual  practice, 
the  case  was  prepared  and  presented  to 
the  legislature  with  the  same  thoroughness 
and  care  as  is  usual  when  an  important 
case  is  prepared  and  presented  to  the 
court.  As  a  result  the  law,  although  not 
perfect,  stands  the  test. 

Drafting.  When  the  legislature  has  dis- 
covered what  measures  have  proved  suc- 
cessful elsewhere  and  what  local  condi- 
tions demand,  it  is  still  helpless  because 
the  members  know  nothing  of  legislative 
forms  and  cannot  use  with  sufficient  sic- 
curacy  the  language  expressive  of  its  con- 
clusion. Assistance  in  bill  drafting  is  nec- 
essary. Elxperience  has  shown  that  the 
man  who  does  this  must  be  either  a 
trained  lawyer  who  is  also  a  practical  po- 
litical scientist  or  a  practical  political  scien- 
tist who  is  something  of  a  lawyer.  It  is 
often  found  too  that  in  its  original  form  a 
measure  is  unconstitutional  and  a  lawyer's 
knowledge  is  necessary  in  order  to  devise 
some  means  of  whipping  the  constitutional 
devil  around  the  Judicial  stump.  For  ex- 
ample, the  workman's  compensation  law  of 
England,  enacted  too  literally  in  its  origi- 
nal form,  is  clearly  unconstitutional  in 
America  and  has  been  so  declared  by  the 
courts  of  our  state.  In  another  state,  how- 
ever, the  legislative  lawyers  who  were  en- 
gaged in  drafting  the  bill,  seeing  clearly 
the  judicial  stump  and  the  constitutional 
devil,  by  a  simple  but  clever  device  passed 
what  was  in  effect  the  English  law,  but  in 
such  form  that  when  it  came  before  the 
Supreme  Court  it  was  not  only  declared 
constitutional  but  was  commended. 

Fault  not  with  legislators  but  with  the 
system.  If  legislation  be  bad  the  fault  is, 
then,  not  with  the  legislator.  The  average 
legislator  is  a  keen,  bright,  honest  man, 
who  has  been  successful  in  at  least  a  small 
way  in  his  business  or  profession.  He  is 
ignorant  of  legislative  subjects  not  because 
he  is  an  ignorant  man,  but  because  his 
knowledge  is  of  other  things.  The  fault  is 
not  with  him.  It  is  inherent  in  our  un- 
scientific system  of  legislating. 

We  put  a  group  of  farmers,  grocers,  and 
mechanics  at  work  upon  some  great  socio- 


logical problem.  They  can  have  no  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  the  subject.  We  do 
not  give  them  compensation  enough  to  pay 
their  living  expenses  while  they  work. 
We  allot  them  only  a  few  hours  to  consider 
a  given  question.  We  provide  for  them 
no  information.  We  furnish  them  with  no 
legal  counsel.  Assuming,  however,  as  is 
often  true,  that  these  men  are  men  of  in- 
tegrity and  humanity  and  common  sense 
and  that  their  ideas  are  sound,  they  enact 
a  good  law  that  forbids,  for  example,  the 
employment  of  children  in  hazardous  and 
immoral  surroundings.  In  this  they  have 
accomplished  an  important  and  intelligent 
constructive  work. 

Then  we  hire  the  best  trained  minds  in 
the  state  and  put  them  in  our  courts.  We 
pay  them  higher  salaries  than  any  other 
public  servants.  We  give  them  large  li- 
braries in  which  is  found  the  accumulated 
legal  lore  of  the  past.  We  grant  them,  for 
the  questions  before  them,  all  the  time 
they  can  use, — weeks,  months,  often  liter- 
ally years.  These  talented,  high-minded 
gentlemen,  by  dint  of  industrious  delving 
and  assisted  by  highly  paid  and  highly 
trained  attorneys,  discover  at  last  in  the 
depths  of  their  moth-eaten  law  books  some 
mummified  eighteenth  century  idea  which 
has  become  petrified  into  a  constitutional 
provision.  They  shake  their  heads  and  de- 
cide that  the  splendid,  humane,  up-to-date, 
common  sense  legislation  is  unconstitu- 
tional and  void  because  of  some  minor  con- 
stitutional objection.  They  cannot  be,  and 
should  not  be,  criticised,  for  they  are  clear- 
ly performing  a  duty.  Neither  can  these 
Judges  substitute  anything  in  place  of  the 
law  which  they  destroy,  for  the  work  for 
which  we  pay  them  so  well  in  money  and 
honor  and  position  is  only  critical, — and 
their  function  is  in  this  case  destructive. 

The  law  making  function  at  Important 
as  the  judicial.  Now,  creative  work  the 
world  over  has  always  been  recognized  as 
requiring  greater  intelligence,  better  train- 
ing, keener  initiative  than  the  purely  crit- 
ical. Yet,  in  legal  matters  this  principle 
has  been  entirely  ignored.  In  every  way 
we  exalt  the  interpretive,   critical,   even 
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destructive,  judicial  process.  We  neglect 
and  belittle  the  constructive  creative  proc- 
ess of  law  making. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is 
that  the  making  of  the  law  is  in  principle 
as  important, — in  fact,  more  important, 
than  the  interpretation  of  it. 

The  legislative  function  must  be  as  care- 
fully performed  as  is  the  judicial.  Men 
should  be  prepared  for  law  making  as  are 
men  for  the  judicial  bench.  They  must  be 
men  of  the  same  calibre,  of  good  ability,  of 
high  intelligence,  of  absolute  integrity,  of 
broad  sympathies,  and  of  big  vision.  Not 
until  we  have  an  agency  of  this  type  assist- 
ing in  law  making,  not  until  the  making  of 
laws  is  recognized  as  a  distinct  and  im- 
portant governmental  function,  co-ordinate 
with,  if  not  superior  to  the  judicial  func- 
tion, not  until  each  state  has  a  bureau 
which  will,  as  the  Honorable  James  Bryce 
says,  supply  the  legislators  with  the  am- 
plest material  and  enable  them  to  apply 
the  best  methods,  can  we  hope  to  have 
laws  which  in  the  highest  sense  "stand 
the  test." 

The  PRESIDENT:  We  go  now  from  the 
legislature  to  the  business  man,  the  man 
who  makes  the  wheels  turn  around.  Those 
of  you  who  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  the 
striking  address,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Special  Libraries  Association  the  other 
day,  from  a  business  man  of  Boston  need 
not  be  reminded  of  the  tremendous  pos- 
sibilities that  lie  in  this  extension  of  the 
library  service.  Mr.  S.  H.  RANCK,  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  public  library,  will  discuss 

MAKING  A  LIBRARY  USEFUL  TO  BUSI- 
NESS  MEN 

On  first  giving  consideration  to  this  pa- 
per I  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  story 
of  the  personal  use  of  the  library  (the 
public  library)  by  business  men  would  be 
almost  as  brief  as  the  traditional  story  of 
snakes  in  Ireland.  Few  librarians  have  the 
means  of  knowing  how  many  business  men 
use  their  institutions,  but  where  statis- 
tics of  registration  indicate  the  occupation 
of  card  holders  it  would  appear  that  the 


library  gets  almost  as  many  bartenders  as 
bankers. 

To  get  some  definite  data  on  this  sub- 
ject I  had  the  library  records  investigated 
of  the  198  officers  and  committees  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  Association  of  Commerce, 
the  leading  business  organization  of  our 
city,  with  a  membership  of  1,300.  These 
198  men  (and  a  few  women)  represent  our 
most  active  business  concerns,  as  well  as 
a  few  professions.  Of  this  number  only  53, 
or  27  per  cent,  have  live  library  cards.  In 
looking  over  the  names  I  recognized  38  of 
those  without  cards  as  persons  who  either 
individually  or  through  their  employees  In 
the  interest  of  the  house,  have  used  the  li- 
brary more  or  less  for  reference  purposes. 
There  are  of  course  others  who  use  the  li- 
brary In  this  way  without  my  knowledge. 

These  figures  indicate  that  the  library 
is  serving  directly  only  about  60  per  cent 
of  the  livest  business  men  of  the  town. 
The  specific  questions  I  propose  to  discuss 
are,  Why  do  business  men  use  the  library 
relatively  little?  What  can  the  library  do 
to  get  business  men  to  use  it  more? 

Progressive  business  men  use  the  library 
because  they  recognize  the  enormous 
value  of  new  ideas  and  of  new  knowledge 
to  their  business,  no  matter  where  they 
get  them.  The  trouble  is  that  public  li- 
braries can't  always  furnish  them  the 
knowledge  they  need.  And  furthermore 
not  all  business  men  are  progressive. 
There  are  standpatters  in  the  business,  as 
well  as  in  the  political  world.  However, 
there  is  no  class  of  men  who  have  a  better 
idea  of  the  potential  power  of  print,  rightly 
used,  than  the  business  men  who  adver- 
tise. Such  men  are  always  ready  to  meet 
the  library  more  than  half  way. 

In  discussing  this  question  I  should  have 
preferred  to  use  the  term  "business  men" 
in  a  liberal  sense.  We  are  all  more  or  less 
"business"  people  at  times,  but  for  this  oc- 
casion I  am  directed  by  our  president  to 
limit  it  to  that  one  of  its  24  different  mean- 
ings which  applies  to  employer  rather  than 
employee  in  "the  occupations  of  conduct- 
ing trade  or  monetary  transactions"  and 
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in  "employments  requiring  knowledge  of 
accounts  and  financial  methods." 

Before  proceeding  further  permit  me  to 
state  my  conviction  that  the  greatest  serv- 
ice the  library  is  doing  for  business  men 
is  not  to  business  men  personally,  but 
rather  for  them  through  their  employees, — 
in  supplying  knowledge  and  in  promoting 
the  general  intelligence  and  the  social  wel- 
fare of  the  community.  These  things  are 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  every  em- 
ployer, for  they  are  the  foundations  on 
which  all  efficiency  is  built.  The  social 
welfare  work  of  the  Panama  Canal,  much 
of  it  the  kind  libraries  are  doing,  is  a  con- 
spicuous example  of  the  immense  financial 
value  of  such  work. 

The  male  portion  of  adult  society  we 
may  roughly  divide,  so  far  as  occupations 
are  concerned,  into  manual  workers  (la- 
borers and  mechanics),  professional  men, 
business  men,  and  drones  (the  idle  class) 
v/ho,  like  the  lilies  of  the  field,  neither  toil 
nor  spin,  but  who  frequently  outshine  Sol- 
omon in  the  gorgeousness  and  variety  of 
their  array.  They  live  a  parasitic  life  on 
the  productive  labor  of  their  fellow  men, 
£»iving  no  adequate  return.  In  the  admin- 
istration of  our  public  libraries  most  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  the  idle  class 
and  to  the  professional  classes.  Real  serv- 
ice for  the  manual  workers  and  business 
men  has  been  largely  neglected  until  with- 
in recent  years. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  ne- 
glect. Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  following:  Working  men  and  business 
men  are  expressing  themselves  in  deeds 
and  in  things  rather  than  in  words  and 
books;  and  therefore  until  recently  there 
has  been  relatively  little  worth-while  ma- 
terial available  for  the  libraries  to  put  on 
their  shelves  for  the  men  directly  engaged 
in  industrial  or  commercial  pursuits.  Fur- 
thermore there  has  been  a  long  standing 
prejudice  on  the  part  of  these  men  (those 
who  are  rule-of-thumb  men)  against  the  re- 
liability and  the  utility  of  things  in  print 
for  their  everyday  work.  And  in  certain 
quarters  this  prejudice  still  exists  to  a  very 
considerable  extent.    They  are  inclined  to 


look  upon  the  writers  and  users  of  books 
us  theoretical  and  impractical. 

A  further  handicap  in  the  use  of  li- 
braries by  business  men,  is  the  fact  that 
so  few  of  us  in  library  work  know  the  con- 
tents of  books  and  things  in  print  that 
might  be  useful  to  them  in  their  daily 
work;  and  oftener  we  know  still  less  of  the 
problems  business  men  must  deal  with. 
Therefore  we  cannot  relate  the  inside  of 
books  with  their  work. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  public  library  is 
a  kind  of  salesmanship,  even  though  there 
is  no  direct  exchange  of  the  coin  of  the 
country.  Salesmanship  in  its  best  sense 
is  service,  and  service  is  what  a  city  is 
buying  for  all  its  people  when  it  puts  into 
its  annual  budget  a  more  or  less  (usually 
less)  adequate  sum  of  money  for  its  li- 
brary. As  things  are  today  I  fear  that  in 
too  many  cases  the  public  instead  of  draw- 
ing a  plum  from  the  library  pie  is  not  in- 
frequently handed  a  lemon. 

Recently  I  had  the  pleasure  of  dining 
with  the  vice-president  of  a  department 
store  that  employs  over  2,500  people  to  sell 
nothing  but  clothes — wearing  apparel.  He 
told  me  that  the  great  secret  of  the  success 
of  his  institution,  through  whose  doors 
there  enter  from  30,000  to  40,000  people 
every  day  (and  remember  that  nearly  all 
these  people  enter  with  the  expectation  of 
parting  with  some  of  their  good  money), 
is  the  fact  that  every  employee  has  in- 
stilled into  him  or  her  the  fact  that  the 
salesmanship  that  brings  success  is  serv- 
ice and  that  it  is  founded  on  knowledge; 
for,  said  he,  "No  one  can  sell  goods  satis- 
factorily unless  he  knows  all  about  them," 
— where  they  are  made,  how  they  are  made, 
what  they  are,  their  history,  etc.  And 
these  things  everyone  in  this  store  is  sys- 
tematically taught.  IncidentaOy,  I  may 
add  that  this  department  store  starts  its 
people  at  a  minimum  wage  higher  than  the 
minimum  in  many  libraries,  and  the  maxi- 
mum for  women  in  this  store  is  double  the 
maximum  of  the  highest  paid  women  in  li- 
brary work  in  this  country.  This  storo 
uses  the  public  library  of  its  city  and  has 
a  library  of  its  own  whose  librarian  is  at 
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this  convention  at  the  expense  of  the  store. 
When  a  department  store  finds  such  a  pol- 
icy a  wise  one  the  business  men  respon- 
sible for  its  management  will  be  the  first 
in  the  community  to  support  a  policy  of  li- 
brary service  based  on  knowledge.  But 
business  men  must  be  shown  that  the  li- 
brary is  delivering  the  goods. 

The  business  man  places  his  establish- 
ment so  far  as  possible  where  it  will  best 
serve  the  purposes  of  his  business,  and  he 
spends  loads  of  good  money  in  the  first 
place,  and  annually  in  the  form  of  taxation, 
to  get  his  building  at  the  right  place.  Be- 
sides getting  his  establishment  at  the  right 
place  he  also  spends  more  loads  of  good 
money  to  arrange  it  for  the  economic  and 
expeditious  handling  of  his  aftairs  in  it. 
So  far  as  libraries  relate  to  serving  the 
business  man,  as  well  as  nine-tenths  of  the 
other  people  in  the  community,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  95  per  cent  of  the  library  build- 
ings of  the  country  are  badly  located,  and 
furthermore  that  the  large  proportion  of 
these  buildings  are  badly  arranged  for  the 
work  they  have,  or  ought,  to  do. 

The  place  to  serve  the  people  is  where 
the  people  daily  congregate  and  pass  by  in 
the  largest  numbers.  This  is  never  on  a 
side  street  or  in  the  "best"  residence  sec- 
tion of  the  city.  Your  average  "best"  citi- 
zen today  gets  more  satisfaction  out  of  his 
public  library  in  showing  his  visitor  from 
out  of  town  the  Greek  temple  set  back  in 
a  beautiful  grove  or  garden  as  he  whirls  by 
in  his  six  cylinder,  60  horse-power,  seven- 
passenger  touring  car  than  in  using  the 
books  and  periodicals  inside.  Such  a  build- 
ing in  such  a  setting  has  a  value  as  a 
work  of  art,  but  not  as  a  library  for  serv- 
ice. Incidentally,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
business  men  in  most  of  our  cities  are 
largely  responsible  that  we  have  library 
buildings  for  show  rather  than  for  use. 

Every  block  that  separates  the  library 
from  the  principal  lines  of  the  movement 
of  the  people,  every  foot  that  people  must 
walk  from  the  sidewalk  to  the  entrance  of 
the  building  and  then  to  its  books,  every 
step  that  must  be  climbed  above  the  level 
of  the  sidewalk  to  reach  the  first  floor,  are 


all  so  many  hurdles,  barriers,  which  the 
people  are  obliged  to  overcome  before  they 
can  get  to  their  own  books,  whether  it  be 
o  use  them  for  business  or  pleasure,  for 
education  or  recreation.  The  bad  loca- 
tion and  arrangement  of  library  buildings 
n  the  United  States  are  keeping  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  potential  users  and  sup* 
porters  of  libraries  away  from  them  and 
out  of  them  every  day  of  the  year.  And 
there  is  no  class  of  persons  in  the  com- 
munity more  affectedly  such  things  than 
business  men,  for  they  recognize  (con- 
sciously or  unconsciously)  better  than  any 
other  class  the  commercial  value  of  time 
and  convenience. 

Let  me  put  this  a  little  more  concretely. 
The  library  building  in  which  I  work  is 
better  located  and  arranged  than  the  aver- 
age library  building  of  the  country.  And 
yet  the  total  distance  walked  to  and  from 
the  sidewalk  by  all  those  who  enter  that 
building  daily  is  nearly  35  miles  to  the 
point  where  the  library  begins  to  serve 
them.  Furthermore  each  one  of  the  thou- 
sand and  more  persons  who  daily  enter 
this  building,  in  addition  to  the  energy  he 
uses  in  walking  180  feet  to  and  from  the 
sidewalk  must  lift  his  own  weight  and  the 
weight  of  the  books  he  carries  seven  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sidewalk.  In  other 
words  the  location  and  arrangement  of 
this  building  with  reference  to  the  side- 
walk requires  the  people  who  use  it  daily 
to  take  an  extra  walk  of  almost  the  dis- 
tance from  Baltimore  to  Washington  and 
at  the  same  time  carry  a  weight  equal  to 
that  of  a  ton  of  coal  350  feet  to  the  top  of 
a  skyscraper  and  down  again.  And  all  this 
is  in  addition  to  the  walk  of  450  feet  from 
the  nearest  car  line,  which  few  people  use, 
800  feet  from  the  car  lines  which  are  gen- 
erally used,  and  over  400  feet  from  the 
nearest  thoroughfare.  The  library  to  be  a 
friend  to  man,  and  to  serve  him,  must 
"live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 
where  the  race  of  men  go  by." 

The  business  man  who  studies  usually 
buys  his  own  printed  matter  that  deals 
directly  with  his  work,  and  in  this  respect 
he  is  usually  far  ahead  of  the  library  both 
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in  knowledge  and  in  material  at  hand;  and 
the  bigger  his  business  the  more  is  this 
likely  to  be  the  case.  The  librarian  will 
almost  invariably  find  such  a  man  a  most 
helpful  person  in  the  selection  of  things 
to  be  purchased  and  in  the  relative  value 
of  both  authors  and  books.  It  should  be 
the  business  of  every  librarian  to  know 
intimately,  as  far  as  possible,  all  such  men 
in  the  community. 

Our  public  libraries  must  largely  in- 
crease on  their  shelves  the  number  of 
things  in  print  that  are  of  real  service  to 
the  business  man  in  his  work.  First  of  all 
we  must  know  what  these  things  are,  and 
next  we  need  to  have  the  nerve  to  spend 
money  for  them  much  more  freely  than  we 
have  ever  done  before.  This  is  expensive 
and  most  such  expenditures  will  not  show 
in  the  statistics  of  circulation.  As  an  il- 
lustration of  this  let  me  refer  again  to  the 
institution  I  have  the  honor  to  serve.  For 
a  number  of  years  we  have  been  spending 
$400  a  year  for  books  in  only  one  line  of 
business.  Besides  the  books,  we  take  some 
two  dozen  current  periodicals  on  the  same 
subject.  All  are  used  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent and  the  use  made  of  them  by  only  a 
dozen  men  is  of  the  greatest  commercial 
and  financial  importance  to  our  city.  And 
yet  so  far  as  the  figures  of  circulation  are 
concerned  the  expenditure  of  $450  of  our 
annual  book  fund  for  this  one  business  is 
practically  nothing. 

We  must  get  away  from  the  idea  of 
measuring  the  usefulness  or  the  efficiency 
of  the  library  by  the  number  of  books  is- 
sued for  home  use.  So  long  as  this  idea 
dominates  our  public  library  work  we  can 
never  do  our  best  for  the  community,  and 
especially  the  business  part  of  it. 

We  need  of  course  many  books  for  the 
business  man  in  our  circulating  depart- 
ments, but  these  by  no  means  meet  the 
need.  Many  of  these  books  are  out  of  date 
in  a  few  years  at  the  best.  To  keep  up  to 
date  there  is  necessary  a  liberal  purchase 
of  year-books,  transactions  and  publica- 
tions of  industrial,  technical  and  commer- 
cial associations  which  bring  down  to  date 
annually,  and  in  convenient  form,  the  lat- 


est knowledge  in  their  respective  fields. 
For  progressive  business  men  such  works 
are  vastly  more  important  than  encyclo- 
pedias, important  as  encyclopedias  of  all 
kinds  are. 

Then  too  we  must  pay  greater  respect 
to  the  material  published  in  pamphlet 
form.  On  a  multitude  of  subjects  some  of 
the  latest  and  best  things  have  appeared 
in  this  form.  Most  of  us  do  not  handle 
this  material  properly,  if  at  all.  In  many 
libraries  pamphlets  are  regarded  and  cared 
for  with  about  the  same  degree  of  disre- 
spect as  were  public  documents  in  most 
libraries  twenty  years  ago,  and  I  regret  to 
say,  in  many  libraries  today.  And  as  for 
the  public  use  made  of  pamphlets,  it  is 
practically  nothing. 

But  more  important  for  the  wide-awake 
business  man  than  books,  documents  and 
pamphlets,  is  a  large  collection  of  current 
periodicals  relating  to  every  kind  of  busi- 
ness activity  in  your  city,  with  clipping 
files  on  many  subjects,  for  it  is  only 
through  these  that  it  is  possible  to  keep 
up  with  the  latest  information  or  for  the 
library  to  supply  the  thing  that  is  most 
needed  at  the  minute.  As  an  illustration 
of  such  use  I  recall  several  recent  in- 
stances of  business  men  getting  up  briefs 
in  connection  with  the  proposed  Under- 
wood tariff  bill.  The  latest  information, 
even  when  compiled  sometimes  by  gov- 
ernment authorities,  was  secured  from 
technical  or  trade  Journals  before  it  could 
be  received  from  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office. 

In  short  the  best  work  the  library  can  do 
for  the  business  men  personally  is  in  the 
building  itself,  supplemented  by  extensive 
use  of  the  telephone  and  the  mails  (refer- 
ence or  information  work  if  you  please), 
and  not  by  issuing  to  them  for  home  use 
books  whose  information  at  the  best  is 
rarely  less  than  a  year  old,  but  in  reality 
is  more  likely  to  be  five,  ten,  or  even 
twenty  years  old.  The  circulating  book 
has  a  most  important  place  and  I  would 
not  for  one  moment  take  from  it  the  im- 
portance that  is  its  due.  My  plea  is  that 
we  recognize  more  fully  for  our  business 
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man,  and  especially  the  so-called  small 
business  man — the  man  of  small  business, 
or  the  young  man  who  hopes  to  establish 
a  business  of  his  own,  the  great  impor- 
tance of  library  assistants  who  know  he 
contents  and  the  relative  value  of  books, 
pamphlets  and  periodicals,  and  who  under- 
stand the  art  of  library  salesmanship 
whereby  the  business  man  gets  the  things 
he  really  needs. 

And  then  when  we  have  done  all  this — 
have  librarians  who  know,  and  the  things 
in  print  the  business  man  needs,  this  one 
thing  more  we  must  do,  we  must  let  the 
business  man  know  what  we  have  for  his 
particular  problem  and  how  we  can  serve 
him.  The  library  must  advertise  the  util- 
ity of  ideas  and  of  knowledge  in  the  every 
day  work  of  the  world  as  well  as  advertise 
its  resources  and  its  service. 

The  best  advertising  is  that  which  comes 
from  a  well  served  patron.  But  our  li- 
braries have  thrown  away  one  of  the  best 
means  of  publicity  by  locating  their  build- 
ings where  people  must  go  out  of  their  way 
to  And  them  and  by  so  arranging  them 
that  the  passerby  sees  nothing  but  stone, 
brick  and  glass — things  that  suggest  noth- 
ing of  the  joy  and  usefulness  of  books. 
Seeing  great  crowds  enjoying  and  using 
books,  as  well  as  seeing  attractive  things 
in  print  through  properly  arranged  show 
windows,  would  appeal  to  the  average  li- 
brary user  in  a  way  that  would  simply 
compel  his  interest  and  attention  in  the 
things  we  have  for  him. 

The  architecture  of  the  average  library 
building  suggests  a  tomb — a  place  for  dead 
ones — rather  than  a  place  chock-full  of  the 
things  that  appeal  with  tremendous  force 
to  the  soul  that  is  alive  with  the  throb- 
bing impulses  of  this  wonderful  time  in 
which  we  live. 

Since  our  buildings  deny  us  this  great 
means  of  publicity  which  the  show  window 
enables  every  merchant  to  use  to  such 
great  advantage,  we  must  use  as  best  we 
may  such  means  as  we  find  available.  In 
a  general  way  I  may  state  my  conviction 
that  we  should  make  a  much  larger  use 
of   the   specific   personal   appeal   as   over 


against  general  publicity,  though  the  latter 
is  also  necessary.  When  a  man  has  a  defi- 
nite task  assigned  him  put  the  resources 
and  service  of  your  library  directly  up  to 
him  for  his  particular  problem,  especially 
if  the  problem  is  one  a  little  outside  the 
circle  of  his  regular  business.  It  will  come 
to  him  at  the  psychological  moment  and 
he  is  most  likely  to  act  on  your  sugges- 
lion;  whereas  had  it  come  to  him  as  a  gen- 
eral statement  before  he  was  personally 
interested  most  likely  It  would  have  been 
promptly  forgotten.  As  a  part  of  our  regu- 
lar routine  letters  from  the  library  go  to 
all  such  persons,  as  we  see  their  names 
in  the  newspapers,  on  programs,  etc. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Associated  Adver- 
tising Clubs  of  America  early  this  month 
in  Baltimore  I  had  the  pleasure  of  "get- 
ting next"  to  some  of  the  livest  business 
men  in  the  country.  The  thing  that  im- 
pressed roe  most  was  not  the  interesting 
exhibitions  there  shown  or  the  various 
"stunts"  that  were  pulled  off,  but  the  new 
note  that  some  of  the  men  were  striking. 
It  was  this:  "Business  and  business  effi- 
ciency for  service  rather  than  for  profit." 
This  is  a  high  ideal,  worthy  of  any  profes- 
sion, and  I  venture  the  prediction  that  ic 
will  be  men  of  this  type  who  will  more  and 
more  dominate  the  business  world  of  the 
future.  Such  men  will  appreciate  and  sup- 
port the  public  library  more  than  business 
men  have  ever  done  before;  but  they  will 
also  require  more.  To  get  their  support 
we  as  librarians  must  think  less  of  meas- 
uring our  efficiency  in  terms  of  circulation 
statistics,  a  kind  of  impersonal,  bookkeep- 
ing standard,  but  more  of  measuring  it  in 
terms  of  human  service — human  service 
not  only  for  the  business  man,  but  for 
every  man,  every  woman  and  every  child 
in  all  this  vast  continent  of  America. 

The  PRESIDENT:  Great  as  is  the  op- 
portunity of  the  public  library  to  serve  the 
business  man,  it  can*t  do  it  all,  for  so 
highly  specialized  are  some  of  the  depart- 
ments of  interest  of  the  various  business 
houses  that  no  public  library  without  a 
treasury  like  that  of  our  millionaire  con- 
cerns could  hope  to  undertake  a  work  of 
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that  character.  Therefore,  each  large 
business  concern  necessarily  must  supple- 
ment the  resources  of  the  public  library  by 
means  of  library  facilities  of  its  own.  We 
shall  hear  something  of  this  form  of  work 
this  morning  in  the  paper  which  is  to  be 
presented  by  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
the  libraries  of  this  type,  that  of  H.  M. 
Byllesby  &  Co.  of  Chicago,  whose  librarian, 
Miss  LOUISE  B.  KRAUSE,  will  give  us 
the  paper. 

LIBRARIES    IN     BUSINESS    ORGANIZA- 
TIONS:  THEIR   EXPANDING 
FUNCTION 

The  service  which  books  render  man- 
kind may  in  general  be  designated  as  fall- 
ing into  two  classes;  namely,  books  for  in- 
spiration and  books  for  information.  Dis- 
missing the  use  of  books  as  a  means  of  In- 
spiration, because  the  subject  does  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  this  paper,  let  us  con- 
sider the  most  important  use  to  which 
printed  information  can  be  put,  in  the  serv- 
ice of  mankind.  At  first  thought  it  might 
seem  that  the  use  of  the  printed  page  for 
purposes  of  information  reached  its  high- 
est service  in  the  function  of  education, 
but  granted  that  it  does  not  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  education,  we  know  educa- 
tion to  be  something  vastly  larger  than  a 
mere  knowledge  of  facts,  and  we  also 
know  that  many  men  and  women  who  are 
repositories  of  information  derived  from 
the  printed  page  do  not  always  put  it  into 
operation  for  the  best  welfare  of  their  fel- 
lows; for,  as  James  Russell  Lowell  has 
said,  "There  is  nothing  less  profitable  than 
scholarship  for  the  mere  sake  of  scholar^ 
ship;"  and  truly  scholarship  without  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  practical  service  is  one 
of  the  most  selfish  possessions  in  the 
world. 

Let  us  therefore  exclude  the  use  of 
printed  information  in  the  service  of  edu- 
cation as  its  highest  form  of  usefulness 
and  consider  the  following  statement.  The 
use  of  print  in  furnishing  information  per- 
forms its  most  important  service  in  the 
function  which  it  exercises  in  modern  busi- 
ness,  because   it   is  business  which  lays 


hold  of  abstract  science  and  knowledge 
and  puts  them  into  practical  operation  for 
the  greatest  benefit  to  mankind;  for  the 
commercial  age  in  which  we  live  is  not  a 
sordid  age,  but  an  age  which  is  distinctly 
marked  by  the  development  and  conserva- 
tion of  resources  for  the  supplying  of 
man's  needs,  by  means  of  the  extension  of 
applied  science  into  the  field  of  business. 
Now  lest  this  statement  should  be  too  ab- 
stract, and  the  speaker  be  accused  in  the 
words  of  Leonard  Merrick  of  "voicing  the 
sentiments  of  the  unthinking  in  stately  lan- 
guage," let  us  consider  this  proposition  for 
a  moment  in  the  concrete.  It  is  business 
enterprise  that  has  brought  about,  through 
the  perfection  of  the  steam  engine,  the 
swiftness  and  convenience  which  we  enjoy 
in  twentieth  century  travel  by  railroad.  It 
is  business  that  has  brought  the  service 
of  the  telephone  and  telegraph  to  their 
highest  perfection.  It  is  business  that  has 
developed  artificial  lighting  by  gas  and 
electricity  and  emancipated  us  from  can- 
dles and  keroseiie  lamps.  It  is  business 
that  is  transforming  raw  and  waste  mate- 
rials by  the  application  of  pure  science, 
into  products  of  service  and  value  for  the 
needs  of  innumerable  homes,  in  addition 
to  perfecting  agricultural  machinery,  and 
producing  fertilizers  to  enrich  the  land, 
thereby  making  possible  the  production  of 
better  crops.  Thus  we  might  continue  to 
multiply  illustrations  of  how  business  en- 
terprise has  equipped  us  with  the  means  of 
meeting  great  needs  which  at  various 
times  have  seriously  threatened  the  wel- 
fare of  human  life.  This  fact  of  the  appli- 
cation of  abstract  science  to  the  world's 
practical  needs,  through  the  medium  of 
business  enterprise,  has  become  perma- 
nently recognized  by  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, as  seen  in  the  establishment  of  tech- 
nical schools,  schools  of  commerce  and 
finance,  and  instruction  in  business  ad- 
ministration, for,  as  a  recent  writer  in  the 
Journal  of  Political  Economy  has  said, 
"The  methods  of  American  industry  are 
rapidly  being  intellectualized." 

A  variety  of  professional  work  of  which 
engineering  and  chemistry  are  noteworthy* 
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examples  are  also  carried  on  by  large  busi- 
ness organizations,  and  we  find  profes- 
sional men  of  the  highest  rank  as  prime 
movers  in  large  commercial  enterprises. 
(In  this  connection  it  might  not  be  amiss 
to  state  that  out  of  an  experience  as  uni- 
versity librarian  and  business  librarian  the 
speaker  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  pro- 
fessional business  man  keeps  more  ade- 
quately informed  and  up  to  date  on  his 
specialties  than  does  the  average  univer- 
sity professor.) 

An  addHional  fact  which  bears  directly 
on  the  general  subject  under  discussion  is, 
that  the  age  in  which  we  live  is  not  only 
a  business  age,  but  that  it  is  an  ago 
marked  by  the  magnitude  of  its  business 
organizations;  an  age  of  "big  business/'  as 
some  one  has  called  it;  and  because  of  the 
economic  conditions  of  our  advancing  civ- 
ilization, business  will  undoubtedly  con- 
tinue to  be  "big  business"  even  though 
subjected  to  federal  and  state  regulation. 
Now  correlating  these  two  facts,  namely, 
that  modern  business  is  conducted  by 
means  of  large  organizations  and  that  its 
success  is  based  upon  the  intelligent  appli- 
cation of  scientific  knowledge  to  practical 
needs,  we  have  cleared  the  way  for  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  function  of  printed  in- 
formation as  embodied  in  the  work  of  libra- 
ries in  business  organizations. 

The  business  organization  builds  up  its 
own  library,  first,  on  account  of  the  con- 
venience of  having  close  at  hand  the  in- 
formation constantly  needed  by  its  work- 
ers, and  subject  to  no  borrowing  restric- 
tions, which  would  be  inevitable  even  if 
the  facilities  of  outside  libraries  were 
available;  and  second,  on  account  of  the 
necessity  for  careful  selection  of  material 
particularly  adapted  to  its  individual 
needs.  Business  organizations  have  for 
many  years  collected  information  in  a  des- 
ultory manner,  but  it  has  been  only  in  the 
last  few  years  that  some  of  them  have 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  more  was 
needed  than  mere  collection  of  printed  in- 
formation, and  for  the  same  reason  that 
they  were  availing  themselves  of  all  mod- 
ern  devices  for  the  quick  and  adequate 


handling  of  their  yarious  products  and 
were  systematizing  their  methods  to  ob- 
tain more  eflScient  results,  so  they  must 
lay  hold  of  modem  library  methods  under 
experienced  supervision  if  they  were  to 
keep  up  with  the  steadily  growing  and  im- 
portant mass  of  printed  information. 
Therefore  we  find  business  organizations 
securing  the  services  of  professional  li- 
brary workers,  trained  to  use  books  in  the 
broadest  and  most  practical  manner.  Some 
hesitation  was  at  first  expressed  in  vari- 
ous quarters  as  to  whether  so-called  pro- 
fessional library  methods  used  in  public 
and  university  libraries  were  suited  to 
business  library  needs,  and  as  to  whether 
library  workers  educated  for  general  li- 
brary work  would  adequately  meet  the 
business  library  situation.  In  fact  it  was 
intimated  that  the  business  librarian  was 
a  worker  of  a  difFerent  brand  than  the  or- 
dinary librarian  and  therefore  he  had  both 
knowledge  and  needs  which  set  him  apart 
from  his  library  fellows,  in  a  special  class 
by  himself.  Out  of  four  years'  experience 
as  a  business  librarian  the  speaker  takes 
pleasure  in  stating  that  practical  experi- 
ence has  proved  the  fallacy  of  both  of 
these  conceptions.  It  is  true  that  busi- 
ness librarians  are  called  upon  to  exercise 
certain  functions  which  the  librarians  of 
public  and  university  libraries  are  not,  but 
which  any  efficient  head  of  a  public  or  uni- 
versity library  would  be  quite  capable  of 
exercising  if  the  occasion  demanded  it  In 
fact  the  recent  rise  of  library  interest  in 
business  men  and  their  needs  can  be  di- 
rectly traced  to  the  heads  of  some  of  our 
public  libraries  and  the  work  they  have  in- 
augurated in  making  their  libraries  as 
helpful  as  possible  to  all  classes  of  citi- 
zens. 

The  characterization  of  the  function  of 
libraries  in  business  organizations  by  the 
word  "expanding"  in  the  title  assigned  to 
this  paper  by  the  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association,  is  most  apt,  and 
indicative  of  the  real  status  of  the  case. 
The  business  library  is  in  a  process  of 
evolution,  and  Just  what  the  final  result 
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will  be,  it  is  a  little  too  early  in  its  de- 
velopment to  state. 

The  elemental  idea  of  the  function  of  a 
business  library  that  was  held  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  business  organization  with 
which  the  speaker  is  most  familiar,  was 
to  have  the  books  and  data  which  were 
the  property  of  the  company,  classified 
and  cataloged  so  that  material  could  be 
found  quickly,  and  a  librarian  was  em- 
ployed solely  on  the  basis  of  this  need. 

With  the  acquisition  of  a  librarian  the 
library  situation  soon  changed  from  the 
inquiry  for  certain  definite  books  and  peri- 
odicals, to  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  the 
company  had  any  specific  information  on 
a  given  subject,  and  if  not  as  to  whether 
printed  information  on  the  subject  was 
available  elsewhere  and  how  quickly  it 
could  be  obtained. 

The  evolution  in  the  function  of  a  li- 
brary from  that  of  furnishing  a  definite 
book  asked  for,  to  furnishing  all  the  in- 
formation obtainable  on  a  given  subject  as 
quickly  as  possible  is  decidedly  expensive, 
and  the  what,  how  and  where  of  the  case 
would  furnish  ample  material  for  a  sep- 
arate paper. 

The  evolution  in  the  function  of  the  li- 
brary did  not  stop  at  this  point;  for  it 
was  soon  expected  that  the  librarian  would 
understand  the  specific  interests  of  the 
members  of  the  organization,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  think  for  them  in  keeping  up 
with  the  field  of  print  and  in  bringing  to 
their  attention,  without  a  request  on  their 
part,  certain  facts  of  which  they  would 
like  to  be  cognizant.  To  this  duty  was 
added  the  forecasting  of  possible  future 
needs,  and  the  collection  of  information  in 
advance  of  rush  demands. 

The  magnitude  of  the  work  of  modern 
business  organizations  requires  the  divi- 
sion of  labor  into  a  number  of  depart- 
ments, and  the  workers  in  any  one  depart- 
ment may  not  always  be  acquainted  with 
the  information  which  may  be  available  in 
another  department.  The  library,  by  keep- 
ing in  touch  with  individuals  in  all  depart- 
ments, becomes  a  central  bureau  of  infor- 
mation in  being  able  to  refer  the  members 


of  one  department  to  those  in  another  who 
possess  the  particular  information  desired. 

The  business  library  also  assembles  and 
files  the  manuscript  data  of  original  re- 
search conducted  by  members  of  the  or- 
ganization, materials  which  constitute  one 
of  its  valuable  assets.  Research  data  in 
the  possession  of  business  corporations  is 
often  a  worthy  contribution  to  scholarship. 
An  illustration  of  this  fact  was  recently 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  speaker, 
by  the  statement  of  a  university  student, 
who  said  that  in  making  a  study  of  the 
drinking  waters  of  a  certain  state  the  only 
analyses  of  waters  on  record  were  those 
which  a  railroad  had  made  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  suitability 
of  the  waters  for  boiler  use  on  locomo- 
tives. 

In  addition  to  these  briefiy  outlined  func- 
tions, which  are  more  or  less  technical,  at- 
tention should  be  directed  to  several  oth- 
ers, lest  a  mistaken  impression  be  given 
that  business  library  work  is  entirely  tech- 
nical in  its  nature. 

Business  men  are  often  called  upon  to 
serve  the  public  as  good  citizens  in  vari- 
ous capacities,  and  also  to  serve  as  offi- 
cers or  on  committees  of  national  business 
organizations,  and  thus  have  interests  out- 
side of  their  regular  company  work.  Their 
librarian  is  expected  to  assist  in  any  need 
which  arises  by  reason  of  these  outside  in- 
terests, and  not  only  may  be  called  upon 
to  furnish  information  but  also  to  do  edi- 
torial work  in  preparing  material  for  pub- 
lication. 

The  welfare  and  education  of  employees 
has  also  become  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  work  of  many  large  business  corpora- 
tions, and  the  library  is  expected  to  be  a 
prominent  factor  in  this  work,  as  it  is  the 
logical  educational  center  of  the  organi- 
zation. Some  of  our  business  libraries 
have  recently  been  drawn  rather  deeply 
into  welfare  work  with  the  result  that  cer- 
tain phases  of  practical  library  service  are 
being  neglected.  It  does  not  seem  advis- 
able, however,  that  the  business  librarian 
should  annex  any  line  of  welfare  work 
which  does  not  legitimately  center  in  the 
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library;  for  the  librarian  is  best  fitted  to 
serve  the  interests  of  the  organization  by 
maintaining  high  standards  of  efficient  li- 
brary service  rather  than  by  annexing 
other  kinds  of  work  belonging  solely  to 
the  sphere  of  a  social  worker.  This  is  par- 
ticularly important  at  the  present  stage  of 
business  library  development,  as  the  busi- 
ness world  in  many  sections  has  not  yet 
learned  what  professional  library  service 
really  is,  and  how  to  utilize  it  most  effec- 
tively. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  business 
world  except  for  comparatively  few  organi- 
zations is  not  utilizing  the  undoubtedly  val- 
uable service  which  professional  librarians 
are  able  to  render,  and  that  the  American 
Library  Association  has  always  endeav- 
ored to  extend  the  use  of  books  and  their 
widest  application,  it  might  not  be  amiss 
to  suggest  that  it  would  be  legitimate  work 
for  the  American  Library  Association  with 
its  library  prestige  and  well  known  mo- 
tives of  personal  disinterestedness,  to  un- 
dertake a  campaign  of  education  to  bring 
before  business  men  the  subject  of  what 
library  work  really  is,  and  the  character  of 
service  It  is  prepared  to  render;  for  In 
these  days  of  the  over-emphasized  and 
often  superficial  cry  for  more  efficiency, 
there  is  no  line  of  work  that  is  more  gen- 
uinely efficient  than  that  of  the  trained 
librarian.  The  information,  to  be  put  be- 
fore business  men,  should  be  free  from  li- 
brary technicalities  and  details,  and  its 
arguments  should  be  framed,  not  to  en- 
lighten librarians,  but  to  convince  busy 
men  of  affairs  possessed  of  shrewd  judg- 
ment and  large  foresight,  as  to  the  prac- 
tical worth  of  the  matter  as  a  business 
proposition.  For  library  work  in  business 
organizations  Is  no  longer  a  theory  or  a 
tentative  experiment,  but  has  proved  itself 
in  the  firms  adopting  it  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  successful  work  of  the  corpora- 
tion. This  fact  is  well  illustrated  by  a 
bulletin  recently  issued  by  a  large  busi- 
ness firm,  in  which  it  endeavored  to  put 
before  the  public,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"Why  it  is  qualified"  the  value  of  the  con- 
sulting services  of  one  of  its  departments. 


and  among  the  prominent  reasons  given 
under  "Why  it  is  qualified"  is  the  fact  of 
the  commercial  library  maintained  by  the 
company,  with  the  library's  particular  re- 
sources under  competent  supervision. 

Because  printed  information  has  proved 
to  be  an  integral  factor  in  the  successful 
prosecution  of  business  and  because  it  can 
be  most  effectively  utilized  by  means  of 
professional  library  methods,  therefore, 
the  business  library  hopes  to  take  its  place 
in  the  ranks  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation as  one  in  purpose  with  all  li- 
braries in  the  realization  of  a  common 
ideal,  namely,  the  largest  possible  use  of 
books  in  the  practical  service  of  mankind. 

The  PRESIDENT:  I  have  just  received 
a  message  that  Mr.  McAneny  will  be  here 
in  a  very  short  time.  In  the  few  moments 
intervening  it  might  be  well  perhaps  to 
discuss  some  of  the  trenchant  papers 
which  we  have  had  this  morning. 

Miss  AHERN:  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  exception  to  one  thing  Mr. 
Ranck  said  in  his  paper.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  idea  that  the  contents  of  books 
are  useful  to  men  in  the  business  world  is 
of  recent  date.  I  think,  perhaps,  the  sec- 
ond statement  that  these  things  have  only 
come  recently  into  the  arrangement  of  re- 
sources of  the  library  is  the  truer  one.  We 
certainly  have  had  knowledge  of  chemistry 
and  of  geology  and  technical  knowledge  in 
manufacture  for  many,  many  years,  only 
many  librarians  have  been  more  interested 
in  the  purely  educational  or  inspirational 
part  of  the  library  and  have  neglected  that 
large  field  of  usefulness  and  that  large 
company  of  people  who  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  work  and  of  the  world,  as  Miss 
Krause  has  pointed  out.  The  best  chemists 
in  the  country  are  being  sought  by  the 
business  houses;  the  best  knowledge  of 
soils,  of  minerals,  of  woods,  of  lumber,  of 
stone  has  long  been  sought  by  the  men 
who  are  making  a  commercial  use  of  these 
things.  And  their  information  is  not  held 
in  reserve;  it  is  all  in  printed  form  and 
only  the  scope  of  the  librarian's  knowledge 
of  where  things  may  be  obtained  in  the 
world  of  print  places  the  limit  on  this  ma-. 
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terial  for  the  library  shelves.  And  so  I 
hope  that  librarians  will  not  say  that  books 
on  these  subjects,  that  material  on  these 
subjects  is  a  recent  product.  It  is  our 
knowledge  of  them,  a  knowledge  that  this 
is  a  part  of  the  province  of  library  work, 
that  makes  for  recent  activity. 

The  PRESIDENT:  Mr.  Ranck  is  here  to 
answer  for  himself.  The  statement  has 
been  challenged  and  he  can  answer  it. 

Mr.  RANCK:  I  think  there  is  not  so 
much  difference  between  the  view  I  take 
and  the  view  taken  by  Miss  Ahem.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  followed  my  manuscript 
very  closely  at  that  point,  but  what  I  had 
in  mind  was  the  business  man  rather  than 
the  professional,  technical  man.  I  fully 
grant  what  Miss  Ahem  says  with  reference 
to  technical  subjects,  scientific  subjects, 
and  so  on.  As  I  said,  I  think  there  is  no 
radical  disagreement  between  Miss 
Ahern's  and  my  position.  There  may  be  a 
misunderstanding. 

Miss  AHERN:  I  was  not  questioning 
what  Mr.  Ranck  had  said,  but,  rather,  re- 
moving any  excuse  that  the  library  folk 
may  put  to  themselves  for  a  lack  of  inter- 
est or  a  lack  of  activity  along  this  line  by 
saying  that  the  material  was  scant  or  hard 
to  command. 

Dr.  ANDREWS:  There  is  the  other  side, 
that  MiRs  Krause's  paper  emphasized  and 
which  Miss  Ahem  seems  to  neglect.  Miss 
Krause's  paper  states  that  American  in- 
dustry is  becoming  intellectualized,  and 
that  this  is  a  great  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  business  life.  It  ought  also  to  be 
an  extra  incentive  to  the  public  library  to 
meet  the  demands.  I  think  that  much  of 
this  development  in  the  technical  side  of 
library  work  has  come  from  the  increasing 
study  by  business  men  of  their  own  world 
and  that  we  ought  to  remember  that  while 
the  public  libraries  have  neglected  in  the 
past  to  furnish  business  men  with  what 
they  wanted,  yet  the  latter  did  not  want  it 
then  as  much  as  they  do  now. 

The  PRESIDENT:  Those  of  us— and  I 
assume  that  that  means  every  librarian — 
who  read  the  June  number  of  the  World's 


Work  were  impressed  by  one  strong  article 
therein  concerning  the  growing  magnitude 
of  municipal  administration  and  the  great 
problems  that  confront  those  who  are 
charged  with  such  administration.  With- 
out repeating  to  you  the  very  striking  com- 
parisons which  the  author  made  with  some 
of  the  governmental  functions  of  states 
and  even  some  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
showing  the  tremendous  problems  con- 
fronting the  municipal  officials,  problems 
of  tremendous  budgets,  of  great  public 
works,  and  so  on,  it  will  be  sufficient  for 
me  to  say  that  it  is  a  happy  omen  that  we 
are  now  getting  into  the  public  service 
men  of  high  civic  ideals  and  constructive 
ability  and  who  are  replacing  men  whose 
self-seeking  interests  or  vanity  led  them  to 
seek  the  votes  of  their  fellow  citizens.  I 
am  glad  that  we  have  with  us  today  a  man 
of  this  high  type.  I  need  not  say  further 
concerning  him  because  we  took  advan- 
tage of  his  absence  to  get  from  Mr. 
Bowker  a  pretty  good  who*s-who  bearing 
upon  himself,  and  I  shall  simply  introduce 
to  you  at  this  time  to  speak  to  us  upon 
the  subject  of  "The  municipal  reference 
library  as  an  aid  in  city  administration," 
the  Honorable  GEORGE  McANENY,  presi- 
dent of  the  borough  of  Manhattan,  New 
York. 

THE  MUNICIPAL  REFERENCE  LIBRARY 
AS  AN  AID  IN  CITY  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

It  is  a  very  real  pleasure  to  meet  with 
the  American  Library  Association,  and  to 
convey  in  behalf  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
administration  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  in  behalf  of  other  colleagues  in  public 
business  throughout  the  country,  our  hearty 
congratulations  and  possibly  a  friendly 
warning  and  a  word  of  appeal. 

Congratulations  are  due  you  for  having 
established  on  so  high  a  plane  and  in  so 
short  a  time  the  profession  of  librarian. 
Especially  are  you  to  be  congratulated  for 
having  welcomed  the  new  profession  of 
municipal  reference  librarian;  for  your 
adaptability  in  the  constant  extension  of 
the  reference  work,  and  for  the  resiliency 
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which  is  showing  again  in  another  field 
that  real  Father  Williams  never  grow  old. 
Could  Benjamin  Franklin  look  upon  this 
gathering,  and  hear  your  reports  of  social 
service,  through  circulating,  home,  refer- 
ence and  municipal  reference  libraries,  I 
am  sure  that  no  fruit  of  his  patriotism 
would  seem  to  him  more  promising  than 
the  recent  application  of  the  circulating 
library  idea  to  government  affairs. 

My  friendly  warning  has  to  do  with  your 
requests  to  fiscal  bodies  for  appropriations. 
In  many  parts  of  the  country,  there  is 
the  feeling  that  the  less  the  library  has 
to  do  with  public  officials  the  better  it  is 
for  the  library,  consequently,  as  a  short 
cut,  we  find  compulsory  minimum  appro- 
priations— so  many  mills  or  so  many  parts 
of  mills  for  library  development.  We  also 
find  that  too  many  towns  are  satisfied  with 
this  compulsory  minimum  tax,  and  that 
the  only  time  their  fiscal  representatives 
hear  about  libraries  is  Just  before  the  bud- 
get appropriations  are  voted.  You  must 
be  indulgent  with  those  who  vote  the 
money,  if  the  outcome  of  this  habit  sug- 
gests the  man  who  was  exasperated  by  his 
wife,  who  he  said  "just  nagged  and  nagged 
him  for  money,  when  he  came,  when  he 
left,  on  Sunday,  always."  Finally,  when  a 
neighbor  summoned  the  courage  to  ask, 
"What  in  the  world  does  she  do  with  all 
the  money?"  he,  perforce,  must  answer; 
"Well,  I  don't  know;  you  see  I  haven't 
given  her  any  yet."  Councils  and  Mayors 
will  understand  your  library  problem  best 
if  you  will  help  them  understand  at  those 
quieter  seasons  of  the  year  when  they  are 
not  harassed,  as  they  are  at  budget  time, 
by  appeals  from  every  other  city  depart- 
ment and  for  every  other  thing. 

When  presenting  your  budget,  give  the 
fiscal  officer  credit  for  wanting  to  know 
the  whole  truth,  and  for  wanting  reasons 
for  giving  you  the  money  you  request. 
Seldom  will  it  help  to  ask  for  a  great  deal 
more  than  you  need.  Always,  it  will  help 
not  to  present  in  a  single  total  items  that 
do  not  belong  together.  Classify  your  bud- 
get. State  your  program  clearly.  If  all 
the  money  you  want  is  not  voted  this  year, 


stick  clearly  to  the  plan  that  has  been 
voted,  and  show  both  the  fiscal  authorities 
and  the  town  where  your  service  has  been 
crippled,  if  at  all,  for  want  of  funds.  It 
will  be  well  to  begin  your  budget  campaign 
so  that  the  first  idea  which  the  public 
and  the  fiscal  officers  get  is  that  of  the 
service  you  wish  to  render,  rather  than 
the  money  you  wish  to  get.  Most  library 
budgets,  like  most  other  budgets  of  the 
United  States,  are  apt  to  be  put  in  with- 
out the  explanatory  matter  which  alone 
will  make  the  dollar-and-cent  facts  show 
social  reasons  for  library  support. 

Now  for  my  appeal.  In  asking  you  to 
consider  certain  needs  of  public  business, 
I  want  to  speak  quite  frankly,  as  a  city 
official  who,  like  thousands  of  other  city 
and  county  officials,  must  step  into  other 
people's  business,  with  no  time  for  get- 
ting acquainted  with  detail,  and  with  a 
public  to  deal  with  that  not  only  expects 
us  on  the  first  day  we  take  office  to  use 
all  the  machinery  of  our  predecessor  and 
to  get  better  results,  but  also  really  ex- 
pects us  to  fall.  We  inherit  a  stack  of 
mail.  We  are  fiooded  with  suggestions 
and  complaints;  many  of  them  in  confi- 
dence and  most  of  them  confusing.  W^e  are 
urged  to  attend  club  and  church  meetings, 
and  dinners,  and  graduating  exercises.  We 
are  expected,  without  any  change  in  sub- 
ordinate personnel,  while  giving  our  atten- 
tion to  large  community  problems  and  to 
the  political  aspects  of  public  works,  to 
get  an  efficient  product  out  of  our  em- 
ployees, no  matter  who  they  are  or  what 
they  have  been.  In  most  places,  we  find 
no  disinterested  adviser,  either  on  the  in- 
side or  on  the  outside. 

Such  a  situation  would  not  necessarily 
be  serious  if  we  stepped  into  a  thoroughly 
efficient  organization  where  every  employee 
and  supervisor  had  his  place,  and  where 
the  institution  as  such  had  its  "continuing 
memory."  When  Mr.  Rea  succeeded  Mr. 
McCrea  as  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  he  inherited  a  splendid  organiza- 
tion, every  part  related  to  another  part; 
a  system  under  which  experts  had  tabo- 
lated  within  a  moment's  reach  the  sue- 
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cesses  and  the  failures  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  and  the  costs  of  its  various  con- 
tracts, the  difference  between  estimates 
and  final  costs,  and  an  efficiency  ranking 
both  of  its  various  employees  and  its  sta- 
tions. When  the  present  administration 
in  New  York  City  stepped  into  office,  we 
inherited  an  aggregation  of  departments 
and  divisions  then  spending — if  we  count 
in  installments  and  interest  paid  on  the 
city  debt — more  than  $160,000,000  for  the 
expenses  of  a  single  year.  There  were 
ninety  thousand  employees.  Side  by  side 
with  one  another  were  clerks  paid  one  $600 
and  another  $1,800  for  the  same  kind  of 
work;  in  another  grade  were  clerks  paid 
$1,600  and  others  paid  $2,400  for  the  same 
kind  of  work.  When  salaries  had  been 
increased,  and  why,  was  not  a  matter  of 
record.  Supplies  were  contracted  for  by 
no  standard  form.  Specifications,  either 
for  supplies  or  for  construction  work,  were 
worded  differently  at  different  times,  ac- 
cording to  the  individual  wish  or  whim  of 
the  department  officer  preparing  them.  The 
public  was  but  poorly  protected  at  any 
point.  Plans  were  made  for  new  buildings, 
for  new  roads,  and  for  other  vast  improve- 
ments, often  without  estimates  of  cost; 
often  with  assurances  of  only  slight  cost, 
where,  too  frequently,  cost  had  been  esti- 
mated as  an  entering  wedge  only.  Thus 
a  great  city  would  stumble  into  an  experi- 
ment or  public  improvement  demanding 
millions  of  dollars,  without  ever  reckon- 
ing the  ultimate  amount  of  Its  obligation. 
For  example  it  may  be  fair  in  this  pres- 
ence to  recall  that  the  first  bill  for  the  New 
York  public  library  carried  with  it  an 
appropriation  of  $2,500,000.  The  city  de- 
cided to  spend  this  $2,500,000  and  actually 
it  spent  $10,000,000.  The  New  York  public 
library  is  worth  every  dollar  it  cost,  ten 
times  over;  I  am  merely  emphasizing  that 
the  public  should  have  had  its  eyes  open 
and,  in  this  case  as  in  every  other,  should 
have  known  what  it  was  doing.  Although 
this  same  gap  occurred  over  and  over  again 
— between  estimate  and  actual  cost — no 
steps  were  taken  to  recall  the  fact  when 


each   new   amount   was   under   considera- 
tion. 

Ignorant  as  we  have  been  of  our  own 
experience,  still  less  informed  have  we 
been  regarding  the  experience  of  neighbor 
cities.  Some  years  ago,  Denver,  in  operat- 
ing its  street  railway,  found  it  expedient 
to  substitute  electric  motor  power  for  the 
old  cables.  After  Denver  had  discarded 
these  cables,  Baltimore  adopted  the  cable. 
Rochester  has  recently  adopted  a  device 
to  attach  drinking  fountains  to  its  ordinary 
fire  hydrants.  The  idea  is  a  new  one,  and 
may  prove  valuable.  I  say  it  merely  by 
way  of  instance;  but  if  it  is  a  good  idea, 
New  York  City  and  your  city  should  adopt 
it.  Each  successive  experiment  of  the  sort 
should,  at  least,  be  brought  promptly  to 
the  attention  of  public  officials. 

Again,  New  York  City  has  worked  out 
an  improved  system  of  accounting  and 
budget  making.  The  village  of  Dobb's 
Ferry,  the  cities  of  Duluth  and  Cincinnati 
have  used  an  improvement  upon  New 
York's  budget  exhibits — recently  called  a 
new  kind  of  "confidence  game" — that  is. 
taking  the  public  into  official  confidence 
about  the  public's  own  business.  Instead 
of  waiting  a  generation  for  cities  to  adopt 
these  new  methods,  their  officials  should 
promptly  be  given  the  facts  they  need. 

Is  it  not  criminal  waste  and  error  for 
one  city  to  introduce  a  system  of  sewer 
disposal,  or  of  milk  regulation,  which  an- 
other city  has  found  endangering  the  lives 
of  its  citizens?  If  a  measure  has  proved 
bad  and  dangerous  for  one  city,  modern 
science  in  the  hands  of  a  librarian  should 
make  it  unnecessary  for  every  other  city 
to  go  through  the  same  experience. 

To  help  us  in  ending  all  this  waste,  and 
to  help  us,  in  short,  in  putting  city  govern- 
ment upon  a  thorough  scientific  and  effi- 
cient basis,  the  municipal  reference  library 
is  beginning  to  take  its  highly  important 
place.  Without  a  municipal  reference  li- 
brary, it  will  in  future  be  difficult  for  any 
administrative  officer  to  do  his  best.  I  will 
not  attempt  to  review  the  laborious  steps 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  present  board  of 
estimate  and  apportionment — our  govern- 
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ing  municipal  body — to  incorporate  into 
standard  specifications,  standard  salaries 
and  standard  contracts  the  memory  of  our 
past  failures,  so  that  we  may  hold  the 
gains  that  we  have  made  and  avoid  the 
weaknesses  and  the  errors  of  our  experi- 
ence. But  I  venture  some  suggestions  as 
to  a  reference  library  that,  although  gen- 
eral in  their  application,  will  indicate  our 
reasons  for  establishing  such  a  library  in 
New  York. 

Our  reasons  for  placing  the  library  in  our 
new  Municipal  Building — as  we  propose 
to  do — apply  everywhere.  It  must  be  made 
easy  for  officials  to  get  information,  and 
for  the  librarian  to  get  the  information 
promptly  and  directly  to  the  officials.  It  is 
not  enough  to  know  that  it  may  be  had. 
To  have  important  information  an  hour 
away  from  the  office  is  almost  as  bad  as 
to  have  it  a  thousand  miles  away.  It  must 
be  easier  for  the  busy  official  to  get  the 
information  he  wants  than  to  endure  the 
thought  of  going  without  it.  In  putting  the 
library  where  the  users  are.  Instead  of 
where  they  are  not,  we  are  following  the 
simple  rule  of  trade  that  meters  city  prop- 
erty by  the  foot  instead  of  by  the  acre. 

The  municipal  library  is  a  place  not  for 
everything,  but  for  particular  needed 
things.  If  it  were  true  that  Mark  Hopkins 
on  one  end  of  a  log  and  a  student  on  the 
other  constituted  a  college,  it  is  even 
more  true  that  a  librarian  in  a  bare  room, 
anxious  to  serve  the  public  via  the  public 
official  and  knowing  where  the  material  is, 
constitutes  an  infinitely  better  municipal 
reference  library  than  a  place  perfectly 
equipped  which  suggests  erudition  rather 
than  immediate  help.  There  is  great  dan- 
ger that  our  municipal  reference  libraries 
will  become  junk  shops,  as  interesting  and 
as  helpful,  as  out  of  date  or  as  unrelated 
to  today's  problems  as  an  encyclopedia  or  a 
"compendium  of  useful  knowledge."  A  mu- 
nicipal reference  library  should  suggest  an- 
swers to  today's  questions;  not  answers 
either  to  yesterday's  questions  or  to  next 
year's.  Will  you,  the  librarians,  consider 
the  importance  and  the  advisability  of 
keeping  these  libraries  workshops,  as  they 


ought  to  be,  and  of  using  your  general  ref- 
erence libraries  as  the  place  for  the  stor- 
age of  materials. 

The  ordinary  city  official  hasn't  the  time 
to  plough  through  a  mass  of  pamphlets 
looking  for  what  he  wants.  He  wants  the 
facts  collated  and  marshalled,  ready  for 
use — and  "he  wants  what  he  wants  when 
he  wants  it."  Some  time  ago  I  was  in- 
terested in  drawing  an  ordinance  to  license 
all  vehicles  using  the  New  York  streets, 
and  to  regulate  the  weight,  the  width  and 
size  of  tires,  etc.,  of  our  great  trucks  that 
have  been  tearing  up  our  pavements.  I 
wanted  to  know  about  the  policy  of  other 
cities  in  this  matter,  and  to  devise,  if  pos- 
sible, a  way  of  making  those  vehicles  that 
destroy  the  streets  help  pay  for  their  main- 
tenance. Similarly,  today,  as  Chairman  of 
the  committee  on  the  height,  size  and 
arrangement  of  buildings  within  the  city 
limits,  I  am  interested  in  the  adoption  of 
some  reasonable  basis  for  regulating  our 
modem  skyscraper  in  order  to  keep  the 
city,  literally,  from  choking  itself  to  death. 

Again,  we  have  had  to  restore  to  the 
public  many  miles  of  city  sidewalks  that 
had  been  preempted  by  stoops,  and  other 
encroachments.  We  have  wanted  to  plan 
our  public  buildings  and  related  matters 
with  a  view  to  the  future,  and  to  the 
grouping  of  building  sites  in  a  "Civic  Cen- 
ter." So,  in  dealing  with  our  transit  prob- 
lem; in  investigating  the  health  depart- 
ment, and  in  improving  the  type  and  qual- 
ity of  street  pavements,  I  have  wanted  not 
all  the  information  there  was  to  be  had — 
not  books  or  formal  reports — ^but  concrete 
answers  to  immediately  pressing  questions. 
I  wanted  to  be  referred  to  the  latest  article 
or  report  which  would  make  it  unnecessary 
to  go  through  twenty  or  a  hundred  other 
articles,  books  or  reports.  It  is  enough 
to  know  that  in  a  great  central  library 
are  all  the  working  materials  for  scientific 
research.  Frankly,  I  feel  that  the  actual 
use  that  will  be  made  of  the  municipal 
reference  library  will  be  in  inverse  ratio 
to  the  number  of  books  that  are  In  evi- 
dence, and  that  require  the  time  of  the  li- 
brarian. 
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I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  any- 
thing that  a  public  oflficial  has  not  Just 
called  for,  or  that  the  librarian  is  not  about 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  a  public  official 
for  departmental  study  or  report,  or  for 
the  drawing  of  ordinances,  should  be  kept 
in  the  general  library,  and  out  of  the 
municipal    reference   library. 

Comptroller  Prendergast  and  Librarian 
Anderson  are  even  planning  to  have 
New  York's  official  correspondence  "clear" 
through  the  municipal  reference  library — 
so  far  as  the  writing  and  answering  of  let- 
ters calling  for  special  information  goes. 
I  am  told  that  when  Portland  recently 
started  its  municipal  reference  library  the 
mayor  promptly  availed  himself  of  its 
facilities  for  answering  innumerable  sets 
of  questions  and  special  questions  that 
came  from  outside  the  city,  and  advised 
his  heads  of  departments  to  follow  his 
example.  I  wish  the  Carnegie  Institution 
for  Scientific  Research  or  some  other  great 
foundation  interested  in  the  conservation 
of  national  resources  and  human  energy 
would  investigate  what  it  is  now  costing 
this  country  to  fill  out  the  innumerable 
blanks  from  college  boys  wishing  help  on 
their  commission  government  debate;  col- 
lege students  writing  theses;  national  or- 
ganizations compiling  reports,  etc.  Niag- 
ara unharnessed  was  wasting  much  less 
pow^er  than  are  we  officials,  school  super- 
intendents, mayors,  and  engineers  who  are 
answering  such  questionnaires.  It  would 
be  lamentable  enough  if  we  always  an- 
swered right;  but  mo^t  of  us  answer 
quite  inadequately,  and  many  of  us  an- 
swer wrong.  Last  year,  a  certain  national 
society  wrote  me,  asking  certain  questions 
about  civil  service  reform.  I  had  had 
more  or  less  to  do  for  some  years  with  that 
line  of  public  service.  My  instinct  was  to 
take  time  from  pressing  duties  to  answer 
these  questions;  but  a  neighbor  who  had 
received  a  similar  set  of  questions  was 
thoughtful  enough  to  write  to  this  nation- 
al body  and  suggest  that  before  he  an- 
swered he  would  like  to  know  how  many 
other  New  York  officials  and  private  agen- 


cies had  received  the  same  set  of  ques- 
tions. It  appeared  then  that  twenty  dif- 
ferent people,  including  a  dozen  officials, 
had  been  asked  to  fill  out  that  blank. 
Whereupon  it  was  suggested  that  instead 
of  drawing  upon  twenty  people  who  did 
not  possess  the  facts,  the  investigator 
might  turn  directly  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  that  did  possess  the  facts, 
and  there,  no  doubt,  he  readily  found  what 
ho  wanted. 

Now,  if  a  municipal  reference  library 
could  have  served  as  a  clearing  house,  it 
would  have  been  brought  to  light  at  once 
that  one  answer  would  have  served  the 
purpose  of  twenty,  or  that  one  answer,  at 
least,  would  have  served  the  purpose  of 
the  dozen  official  answers.  Moreover,  just 
as  the  official  reports  give  fresher  ma- 
terial than  published  books,  such  corre- 
spondence, manuscript  reports  of  investi- 
gating committees,  etc.,  give  fresher  ma- 
terial than  published  reports. 

Such  data  should  be  kept  properly  classi- 
fied, available  upon  call  or  when  the  li- 
brarian sees  Its  time  for  usefulness. 

Another  practical  suggestion  I  make 
from  my  experience  as  an  official.  While 
it  seems  to  apply  especially  to  adminis- 
trative departments  or  to  private  agencies 
specializing  in  certain  fields,  I  really  do 
not  see  much  prospect  of  getting  it  unless 
from  a  municipal  reference  library  or  from 
the  municipal  reference  activity  of  a  gen- 
eral library.  I  refer  to  an  up-to-date 
"Poole's"  or  cumulative  index  of  the  pass- 
ing subject  matter  of  city  government.  You 
get,  the  library  gets,  once  a  month  a  list 
of  all  the  articles  in  the  principal  books. 
Why  should  we  not  have  a  list  of  the  ad- 
vance steps  taken  in  public  afPairs?  Just 
as  soon  as  a  few  librarians  call  for  such 
information,  it  will  become  commercially 
possible  to  reduce  it.  The  individual  libra- 
ry can  then  add  to  the  material  the  particu- 
lar points  that  are  of  interest  to  its  own 
community. 

Similarly,  it  would  be  of  the  greatest 
assistance  to  every  city  official  if  the  mat- 
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ters  under  his  Jurisdiction  were  listed  and 
material  grouped  under  proper  heads.  For 
example,  the  president  of  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  streets 
and  sidewalks;  encroachments  and  en- 
cumbrances; street  vaults  and  street 
signs;  the  sewer  system;  the  public  build- 
ings; the  baths  and  markets;  and  the  con- 
trol of  private  buildings  through  the  en- 
forcement of  the  buildings  laws.  If  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  what  other  cities  were 
doing  in  all  these  matters  were  listed,  plus 
suggestions  and  advance  steps  taken  in 
these  same  matters  at  home,  the  reference 
librarian  would  be  of  incalculable  help  to 
that  office. 

Finally,  Just  a  word  about  the  expense 
of  the  municipal  reference  library.  The 
amount  which  it  is  Justified  in  demand- 
ing will  depend  naturally  upon  the  serv- 
ice it  renders.  The  merit  of  our  new  seg- 
regated and  classified  budget  is  that  it 
calls  for  the  work  needing  to  be  done, 
as  well  as  the  cost  of  not  having  the  work 
done,  and  that  it  shifts  attention  from  the 
personality  that  requests  the  budget  allow- 
ance. A  circumscribed  program  means 
circumscribed  budget.  Frankly,  I  believe 
that  extension  of  program  should  and  must 
precede  extension  of  budget.  But  this 
new  kind  of  social  work  which  serves  a 
community  at  those  points  where  it  is 
now  least  equipped  to  serve  itself,  will  not 
want  for  financial  support  when  it  talks 
about  the  work  that  should  be  done — and 
not  about  itself. 

No  municipal  activity  will,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, find  it  easier  in  the  next  twenty- 
five  years  to  secure  adequate  financial  sup- 
port than  the  municipal  reference  library 
which  is  not  a  compendium  of  knowledge 
but  a  forecaster  of  service  needed  and  an 
ever-present  help  in  time  of  trouble. 

The  PRESIDENT:  May  I  express  to  you, 
Mr.  McAneny,  the  thanks  of  the  American 
Library  Association  for  your  coming  and 
the  assurance  that  we  have  profited 
greatly  from  it. 

Adjourned. 


SIXTH  GENERAL  SESSION 
(Saturday  morning,  June  28,  1913.) 

THE  PRESIDENT:  During  the  other 
sessions  of  the  Conference  we  have  been 
considering  people — ^and  books.  At  this 
concluding  session  the  topics  on  the  pro- 
gram have  special  reference  to  books — 
and  people.  The  first  paper  invites  our 
interest  by  its  suggestion  of  the  flavor 
which  old  books  bring.  Miss  G.  M.  WAL- 
TON, of  the  Michigan  State  Normal  Col- 
lege, will  present  this  paper. 

THE   FRIENDLY   BOOK 

It  was  Mr.  Liowell  who  reminded  me 
the  other  day,  by  quoting  Ecclesiasticus 
in  one  of  his  essays,  that  we  owe  the  ideal 
of  the  man  of  leisure  to  a  book  of  the 
Apocrypha  wherein  we  read,  "The  wisdom 
of  a  learned  man  cometh  by  opportunity 
of  leisure." 

Our  profession  standing  as  a  guarantor 
of  our  wisdom  and  our  learning,  I  am  here 
today  to  bespeak  a  portion  of  our  large 
opportunity  of  leisure  for — ^The  Friendly 
Book. 

There  is  small  fear  that  we  librarians 
forget  the  books  of  power  and  the  books  of 
knowledge  which  DeQuincey  (the  ofttimes 
quoted)  presses  upon  ail  men.  And  most 
of  us  undoubtedly  possess  that  ardent 
zeal  for  knowledge  which  filled  the  soul 
of  the  literal-minded  librarian  who  read 
quite  seriously  (and  found  therein  a  work- 
ing category  for  her  own  improvement) 
Lamb's  letter  to  an  old  gentleman  whose 
early  education  had  been  neglected,  where, 
among  the  qualifications  of  a  preceptor, 
the  following  will  serve  to  refresh  your 
memories:  "He  must  be  a  thorough  mas- 
ter of  vernacular  orthography,  with  an 
insight  into  the  accentualities  and  punctu- 
alities of  modern  Saxon.  He  must  be  com- 
petently instructed  in  the  tetralogy,  or 
first  four  rules.  He  must  have  a  genius 
capable  in  some  degree  of  soaring  to  the 
upper  element,  to  deduce  from  thence  the 
not  much  dissimilar  computation  of  the 
cardinal  points.    He  must  instruct  you  in 
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numeric  and  harmonious  responses,  and  he 
must  be  capable  of  embracing  all  history, 
so  as  from  the  countless  myriads  of  in 
dividual  men,  who  have  peopled  this  globe 
of  earth — for  it  is  a  globe — by  comparison 
of  their  respective  births,  lives,  deaths, 
fortunes,  conduct,  prowess,  etc.,  to  pro- 
nounce, and  teach  you  to  pronounce,  dog- 
matically and  catechetically,  who  was  the 
richest,  who  was  the  strongest,  who  was 
the  wisest,  who  was  the  meekest  man  that 
ever  lived;  to  the  facilitation  of  which  so- 
lution, you  will  readily  conceive,  a  smatter- 
ing of  biography  would  in  no  inconsider- 
able degree  conduce." 

I  sometimes  question  if  professions  are 
not  tinged  with  the  culture  epoch  epidemic. 
It  is  not  so  very  long  since  we  were  half 
hesitatingly  taking  a  place  among  the 
other  learned  professions,  almost  with  the 
apolegetic  air  of  the  young  boy  making 
his  first  appearance  in  long  trousers,  and 
wondering  if  his  fellow-men  appreciate  his 
coming  Into  their  midst — but  the  youth 
soon  assumes  the  aggressive  attitude 
which  compels  attention — and  one  symp- 
tom of  this  attitude  which  I  feel  among 
ourselves  is  the  large  and  learned  talk 
about  new  books — the  self-satisfied  air  and 
monumental  confidence  in  our  sometimes 
sophomoric  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  all  things  "in  the  heavens  above,  the 
earth  beneath,  and  the  waters  under  the 
earth,"  until  I  wonder  if  the  pleasant  coun- 
sel about  reading  "books  at  least  a  year 
old,  that  we  like,  and  that  are  great 
books"  must  be  relegated  with  the  rest  of 
our  Emersonian  philosophy  to  the  lumber 
room  of  our  many  youthful  Joys  and 
dreamings. 

I  believe  we  all  love  best  to  mark  the 
passing  years  by  the  friends  they  bring  us, 
and  it  were  a  barren  year  that  brings  not 
one  more  friend,  and  so  with  our  friendly 
books,  which  like  all  friendships  fill  our 
lives  with  genial  warmth  and  gratitude. 
.  Neither  is  really  a  matter  of  choice,  for  a 
book  like  a  person  yields  its  intimate 
charm  only  to  the  sympathizing  heart 
We  have  no  care  to  answer  why,  other 
than,  "because" — "We  love  them  because 


we  must  love  them."  A  new  book  friend 
comes  to  us  now  and  then,  and  we  cling  to 
the  old  ones.  Sometimes  we  lose  the  per- 
sonal touch,  but  we  see  their  kindly  faces 
and  after  a  separation  from  them  we  ar- 
range them  on  the  shelves,  and  we  rear- 
range them,  and,  as  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett 
says,  "The  way  we  walk  up  and  down  in 
front  of  those  volumes,  whose  faces  we 
have  half  forgotten,  is  perfectly  infantile." 

I  remember  once  in  Rome  a  friend,  se- 
lecting photographs,  said,  "I  must  take  a 
good  Cicero  to  my  son  Frank,  who  used 
to  say  he  felt  as  well  acquainted  with  Cic- 
ero as  he  did  with  Bishop  Huntington," 
and  dear  old  Dean  Hook,  when  a  lad  at  Ox- 
ford expresses  this  same  Intimate  feeling 
in  one  of  his  lively  inimitable  letters,  "I 
have  got  into  a  very  dissolute  set  of  men, 
but  they  are  so  pleasant  that  they  make 
me  very  often  idle.  It  consists  of  one 
Tuft,  H.  R.  H.,  Henry  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  a  gentleman  Commoner  named  Sir 
John  Falstaff,  and  several  others.  I  break- 
fast with  them,  drink  tea,  and  sometimes 
wine  with  them,"  and,  again,  on  hearing 
the  good  news  of  the  recovery  of  his 
grandfather,  he  writes,  "The  minute  I 
opened  the  letter  and  saw  the  news,  I 
pulled  down  my  Shakespeare  and  had  a  very 
merry  hour  with  Sir  John  Falstaff.  I  was 
determined  to  laugh  heartily  all  that  day. 
I  asked  Sir  John  to  wine  with  me-.  I  de- 
canted a  bottle  of  my  beloved  grandfa- 
ther's best  port  and  Sir  John  and  I  drank 
his  health  right  merrily.  Perhaps  you 
will  want  to  know  how  my  old  friend  Sir 
John  drank  my  grandfather's  health.  Why 
I  took  care  to  find  out  the  place  where  he 
drank  Justice  Shallow's  health.  And  so 
when  I  said,  'Here's  to  Sir  Walter,'  I 
looked  on  the  book  and  the  Knight  said, 
'Health  and  long  life  to  him.' " 

Among  the  oldest  and  dearest  of  my 
friendly  books  is  the  "Life  and  Letters  of 
Lord  Macaulay,"  of  which  I  became  the 
happy  owner,  when  it  was  fresh  off  the 
press,  during  a  sojourn  in  the  west,  far 
away  from  my  home  library.  The  dates  along 
the  margins  (one  of  Macaulay 's  habits 
which  I  adopted  as  I  read)  bring  pleasant 
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thoughts  of  a  journey  from  Colorado  to 
the  western  coast,  and  long  before  I  knew 
Dean  Hook  (whom  I  first  met  here  as  the 
Vicar  of  Leeds)  I  was  pulling  Macaulay 
down  from  the  shelf,  not  indeed  to  drink 
-with  Sir  John,  but  to  refer  to  some  particu- 
lar talk  of  men  or  of  books — always  to 
read  on  and  on  with  equal  delight  whether 
he  were  breakfasting  with  a  party  of  old 
Trinity  College  friends,  reading  in  his 
study,  or  acting  as  a  guide  and  escort  on 
a  half  holiday  of  sight-seeing  with  his 
nieces  and  nephews,  with  whom  he  was 
always  the  prince  of  playfellows.  It  was 
on  one  of  these  excursions  to  the  zoologi- 
cal gardens  that  Thackeray  overheard  some- 
one say,  "Never  mind  the  hippopotamus! 
Never  mind  the  hippopotamus!  There's 
Mr.  Macaulay!"  When  absent  he  ex- 
changed long  and  frequent  letters  with 
the  children,  sealing  those  to  his  nephew 
at  Harrow  with  an  amorphous  mass  of  red 
wax,  which,  in  defiance  of  all  postal  regu- 
lations,  usually  covered   a  piece  of  gold. 

A  scrap  from  one  of  his  letters  to  a  lit- 
tle niece  will  serve  also  as  an  example  of 
the  poetry,  which  he  usually  attributed  to 
the  Judicious  poet,  for  whose  collected 
works  the  children  vainly  searched  the 
library. 

"Michaelmas  will,  I  hope,  find  us  all  at 
Clapham  over  a  noble  goose.  Do  you  re- 
member the  beautiful  Puseyette  hymn  on 
Michaelmas  day?  It  is  a  great  favorite 
with  all  the  Tractarians.  You  and  Alice 
should  learn  it.    It  begins: 

'Though  Quakers  scowl  and  Baptists  howl, 
Though  Plymouth  Brethren  rage, 

We  churchmen  gay  will  wallow  today 
In  apple  sauce,  onions  and^age. 

Ply  knife  and  fork,  and  draw  the  cork, 

And  have  the  bottle  handy; 
For  each  slice  of  goose  we'll  introduce 

A  thimbleful  of  brandy.' 

Is  it  not  good?  I  wonder  w^ho  the  author 
can  be?  Not  Newman,  I  think.  It  is  above 
him.  Perhaps  it  is  Bishop  Wilberforce." 
The  Macaulays  and  the  Wilberforces  liv- 
ing at  Clapham  Common  are  very  real 
people  to  me,  and  my  firm  allegiance  to 
Trinity    College,    Cambridge,    has    never 


wavered  since  Macaulay's  undergraduate 
days,  not  even  when  Samuel  Wilberforce, 
the  future  bishop,  went  up  to  Oriel  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

And   how   doubly   precious    is    a    book- 
friendship,    whose    introduction    claims    a 
personal  touch;   as  when,  with  the  same 
friend    who    bought    the     photograph     in 
Rome,    I   afterwards    visited    Winchester 
Cathedral  and  standing  beside  the  chant- 
ry tomb  of  Bishop  Wilberforce  she  said, 
"When  you  go   home,   read   his   life.     He 
was  a  great  and  good  man,"  and  I  have 
continued    reading    it    for    nearly     thirty 
years.     Wilberforce   was   undoubtedly  for 
twenty-five  years  the  greatest  figure  in  the 
English  Church.    His  great  sorrows  made 
him  tender  and  tolerant,  and   many  who 
saw  only  the  brilliant  man  little  dreamed 
of  the  causes  and  depth  of  his  power.    He 
was  made  Bishop  of  Oxford  in  the  trou- 
blous times  of  the  Tractarian  Movement, 
and   so  great  was    the    work    he   accom- 
plished and  so  devoted  to  him  were  his 
clergy   that  when   translated  to  Winches- 
ter,   Bishop    Stubbs,   who    succeeded   him, 
coming  from  quiet  Chester,  where  his  his- 
tory   was    his    chief    occupation,    ruefully 
asked,  "Why  am  I  like  the  Witch  of  En- 
dor?     Because    I    am    tormented    by    the 
spirit  of  Samuel."     His  quickness  and  hu- 
mor fiashed  an  unexpected  light  on  many 
a   question,   as  when  asked   why  he  was 
called    Soapy    Sam    he    answered    it    was 
probably   because  he   was   always   in  hot 
water  and   always   came  out   with  hands 
clean.     And  his  whimsical  reply  to  "Who 
are  the  greatest  preachers  in  England?"— 
is    one   of   those    comical    self-evaluations 
which  it  is  generally  most  hard  to  give — 
"I  must  refer  you  to  an  article  on  a  lady's 
dress — Hook   and   I."     His   absolute  free- 
dom from  personal  animosity  shows  itself 
in   the   story   I  like   best   of   all.     During 
a  stormy  committee  meeting  In  which  he 
and  the  Bishop  of  London  were  violently 
opposed   to  each  other,  he  threw  a  note 
across  the  table.  Supposing  it  to  be  some 
point  on  the  business  in  hand,  the  Bishop 
of   London   read,   "My  dear   Bishop:    You 
really  should  not  wear  such  boots.    Your 
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life  is  too  precious  and  valuable  to  us  all 
to  allow  such  carelessness." 

Nothing  could  more  touchingly  express 
the  devoted  and  loving  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  than  these  words  written  at 
the  time  of  his  death:  "With  others  who 
loved  him,  kneeling  reverently  beside  the 
body,  was  Mr.  Gladstone,  whose  sobs  at- 
tested how  deeply  his  feelings  were  moved 
by  the  sudden  loss  of  his  long-tried  friend." 

The  last  time  I  was  in  England  1  made  n 
Sussex  pilgrimage  to  his  old  home  at  Lav- 
ington.  It  was  in  June,  and  my  companion 
smiled  as  I  exclaimed  with  enthusiasm, 
"St.  Barnabas  day,  the  eleventh  of  June 
— the  Bishop's  wedding  day!"  We  saw 
the  trees  he  had  planted  and  loved,  the 
spot  whence  he  would  turn  for  a  last 
homeward  look,  saying  he  was  as  proud 
of  being  a  Sussex  squire  as  a  bishop;  and 
best  of  all  the  great  clumps  of  rhododen- 
dron which  he  planted  with  his  own  hands. 

Since  so  many  librarians  are  gardening 
as  a  favorite  recreation,  why  not  have  a 
friendly  comer  in  the  garden,  where  we 
may  "Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,"  as 
we  are  bidden  in  that  dearest  of  all  books, 
and  where  each  mood,  whether  gay  or 
somber,  would  find  echo  from  the  "eternal 
passion"  of  the  poets — "Rosemary  for  re- 
membrance, or  pray  you  love,  remember 
there's  pansies,  they're  for  thoughts." 
Growing  next  to  these  in  my  own  garden  is 
the  fragrant  Carolina  allspice,  because  it 
was  the  best  loved  of  flowers  by  Henry 
Bradshaw. 

I  sometimes  question  if  a  book  is  truly 
a  friendly  book  unless  I  possess  it,  and  yet 
this  in  a  way  would  cut  off  both  Thack- 
eray and  the  friend  whom  he  loved  best 
of  all,  "dear  old  Fitz,"  for  I  gave  away  my 
"Fitzgerald's  Letters"  to  a  friend  with 
whom  I  exchange  many  friendly  books.  A 
man  of  leisure  and  literary  tastes,  and  in 
easy  circumstances,  Fitzgerald  avoided 
fame  as  earnestly  as  most  men  seek  it. 
Living  in  a  country  cottage  with  a  garden, 
books,  pictures  and  music,  he  cherished  his 
many  lifelong  friendships,  which  he  says 
were  more  like  loves,  by  writing  letters 
which  have  a  touch  of  gentle  humor  and  of 


tender  and  unaffected  charm,  as  in  a  letter 
to  Frederick  Tennyson:  "I  have  been 
through  three  influenzas;  but  this  is  no 
wonder,  for  I  live  in  a  hut  with  walls  aa 
thin  as  a  sixpence,  windows  that  don't 
shut,  a  clay  soil  safe  beneath  my  feet  and  a 
thatch  perforated  by  lascivious  sparrows 
over  my  head.  Here  I  sit,  read,  smoke  and 
become  wise,  and  am  already  quite  beyond 
earthly  things.  I  must  say  to  you  as  Basil 
Montague  once  said  in  perfect  charity  to 
his  friends:  'You  see  my  dear  fellows,  I  like 
you  very  much,  but  I  continue  to  advance, 
and  you  remain  where  you  are,  you  see, 
and  so  I  am  obliged  to  leave  you  behind. 
It  is  no  fault  of  mine.'  You  must  begin 
to  read  Seneca,  whose  letters  I  have  been 
reading,  else  you  will  be  no  companion  to 
a  man  who  despises  wealth,  death,  etc. 
I  wish  you  were  here  to  smoke  a  pipe  with 
me.  I  play  of  evenings  some  of  Handel's 
grand  choruses  which  are  the  bravest  mu- 
sic after  all." 

And  again,  to  William  Bodham  Donne, 
when  puzzled  over  his  Agamemnon  and 
the  line  of  signal  flres  from  Troy  to  My- 
cenae, he  writes,  "I  am  ignorant  of  geog- 
raphy, modern  and  ancient,  and  do  not 
know  the  points  of  the  Beacons,  and  Lem- 
prierd,  the  only  classic  at  hand,  doesn't 
help  me.  Pray  turn  to  the  passage  and 
tell  me  (quotes  three  lines  of  Greek) 
what,  where  and  why.  The  rest  I  know 
or  can  find  in  dictionary  or  map,  but  for 
these: 

Lemprierd 
Is  no-where: 
Liddell  and  Scott 
Don't  help  me  a  jot. 
When  I'm  off,  Donnegan 
Don't  help  me  on  again. 

So  I'm  obliged  to  resort  to  old  Donne 
again." 

A  postscript  in  a  letter  to  Charles  Eliot 
Norton  reads — "Only  a  word,  to  add  that 
yesterday  came  Squire  Carlyle  from  you, 
and  a  kind  long  letter  from  Mr.  Lowell; 
and  the  first  nightingale,  who  sang  in  my 
garden  the  same  song  as  in  Shakespeare's 
days." 

And   finally,   to   Lawrence   the   portrait 
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painter:  "Have  we  exchanged  a  word 
about  Thackeray  since  his  death?  I  am 
quite  surprised  to  see  how  I  sit  moping 
about  him,  so  little  have  I  seen  him  the  last 
ten  years,  and  not  once  for  the  last  five. 
To  be  sure  I  keep  reading  his  'Newcomes* 
of  nights  and  now  I  have  got  hold  of  *Pen- 
dennis.'  I  keep  hearing  him  say  so  much 
of  it;  I  really  think  I  shall  hear  his  step 
coming  up  the  stairs  to  this  lodging,  and 
about  to  come  (singing)  into  my  room  as 
in  old  Charlotte  Street  thirty  years  ago." 
And  ten  years  later  he  writes,  "A  night 
or  two  ago  I  was  reading  old  Thackeray's 
'Roundabouts,'  and  (a  sign  of  a  good 
book)  heard  him  talking  to  me." 

I  am  sorry  that  so  many  people  know 
Fitzgerald  only  because  of  the  "Rubalyat." 
I  confess  myself  to  be  rather  like-minded 
with 

"That  certain  old  person  of  Ham, 
Who  grew  weary  of  Omar  Khayyam, 

Fitzgerald,  said  he. 

Is  as  right  as  can  be. 
But  this  cult,  and  these  versions, 

O,  Damn!" 

And  Thackeray,  there  Is  no  one  book 
which  stands  for  him,  save,  perhaps,  the 
dear  little  old  brown  volume  of  letters  to 
the  Brookfields.  It  Is  here  that  we  learn 
much  of  "Pendennis."  In  one  letter  he 
writes,  "I  am  going  to  kill  Mrs.  Pendennis 
presently,  and  have  her  111  In  this  number. 
Minnie  says,  'O  Papa,  do  make  her  well 
again!  She  can  have  a  regular  doctor  and 
be  almost  dead,  and  there  will  come  a  nice 
homeopathic  physician  who  will  make  her 
well  again.' "  We  who  truly  know  and 
love  him  find  him  ever  In  his  own  pages  as 
he  smiles  kindly  at  us  through  his  specta- 
cles, or  we  feel  the  difficulty  with  which 
he  Is  keeping  his  spectacles  dry,  and  we 
too  say,  "Dear  old  Thackeray,"  as  In  the 
lines  at  the  end  of  the  White  Squall,  where 
with  pages  of  nonsense,  he  writes  how  the 
Captain 

"Beat  the  storm  to  laughter 
For  well  he  knew  his  vessel 
With  that  wind  would  wrestle; 
And  when  a  wreck  we  thought  her. 
And  doomed  ourselves  to  slaughter. 


How  gaily  he  fought  her. 

And  through  the  hubbub  brought  her, 

And  when  the  tempest  caught  her. 

Cried,  George  some  brandy  and  water. 

And  when  Us  force  expended. 

The  harmless  storm  was  ended. 

And  as  the  sunrise  splendid 

Came  blushing  o'er  the  sea, 

I  thought,  as  day  was  breaking. 

My  little  girls  were  waking. 

And  smiling  and  making 

A  prayer  at  home  for  me." 

One  of  these  little  girls,  Minnie  Thack- 
eray, became  the  wife  of  Leslie  Stephen, 
of  whom  Mr.  Lowell  speaks  as  "that  most 
lovable  of  men,"  whose*  Life  and  Letters, 
so  full  of  rich  and  wondrous  friendships, 
and  of  deep  and  subtle  charm,  is  always 
a  midnight  companion  if  taken  up  In  the 
evening.  While  our  serious-minded  libra- 
rian may  find  Its  chief  value  in  the  chap- 
ter on  "The  Struggle  with  the  Dictionary," 
where  as  editor,  I  presume  many  of  us 
first  met  with  Stephen,  (and  which  would 
prove  Invaluable  to  Lamb's  old  gentleman) 
she  will  find  there  only  a  small  part  of  the 
Real  Leslie  Stephen,  who  wrote  one  day 
to  Edmund  Gosse,  "No,  R.  L.  S.  is  not  the 
Real  Leslie  Stephen,  but  at  young  Scotch- 
man whom  Colvin  has  found — Robert 
Ix)uls  Stevenson." 

It  Is  a  temptation  to  linger  over  Ste- 
phen's letters  to  John  Morley  and  Charles 
Eliot  Norton  (perhaps  his  closest  lifelong 
friends),  and  to  the  rich  list  of  literary 
men  whom  he  knew  so  well  through  his 
long  years  of  literary  and  editorial  work. 
Like  those  of  Liowell  and  Stevenson,  his 
letters  lead  one  constantly  to  the  read- 
ing of  his  books,  wherein  again  one  al- 
ways finds  himself.  It  were  difficult  to 
imagine  more  felicitous  titles  of  self-rev- 
elation than  "Hours  in  a  library,"  -The 
amateur  emigrant,"  and  "My  study  win- 
dow." I  cannot  leave  Stephen  without  a 
word  from  the  "Letters  to  John  Richard 
Green"  (little  Johnny  Green)  which  he 
edited.  As  Macaulay  used  to  love  to 
prove  the  goods  he  praised  by  samples  of 
quotation,  I  will  content  myself  with 
Green's  questioning  Freeman,  in  a  long  let- 
ter full  of  Early  English  history:  "By  the 
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way,  have  you    seen    Stubb's    Hymn    on 
Froude  and  Kingsley? 

'Froude  informs  the  Scottish  youth 
That  parsons  do  not  care  for  truth. 
The  Reverend  Canon  Kingsley  cries: 
History  is  a  pack  of  lies. 

What  cause  for  Judgments  so  malign? 
A  brief  reflection  solves  the  mystery, 
Froude  believes  Kingsley's  a  divine, 
And  Kingsley  goes  to  Froude  for  his- 
tory.' " 

Long  years  ago  my  eye  caught  the  title, 
"From  Shakespeare  to  Pope,"  Qosse,  and  as 
I  took  down  the  book,  I  asked,  "Well,  what 
was  there  from  Shakespeare  to  Pope?" — 
a  question  which  the  book  answered  so 
delightfully  that  I  read  it  straight  through 
twice,  while  the  Critical  Kit  Kats  is  my 
particular  joy  in  introducing  to  friendly 
books  my  young  student  readers,  whom 
I  send. off  armed  with  it,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Fitzgerald,  or  Stevenson,  or 
the  Browning  sonnets.  Mr.  Gosse  has 
such  a  comfortable  and  intimate  way  of 
saying  things  that  makes  one  feel  it  is 
one's  own  expression  of  one's  own 
thoughts.  I  suppose  most  of  us  own  to 
a  pocket  copy  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets, 
wherein  we  have  marked  many  a  line,  and 
then  Mr.  Gosse  writes  for  us,  as  he  sends 
the  sonnets  to  a  friend: 

"This    is    the    holy    missal    Shakespeare 

wrote, 
Then,  on  sad  evenings  when  you  think  of 

me. 
Or  when  the  mom  seems  bljrth,  yet  I  not 

near, 
Open  this  book,  and  read,  and  I  shall  be 
The  meter  murmuring  at  your  bended  ear; 
I  cannot  write  my  love  with  Shakespeare's 

art. 
But   the   same   burden   weighs   upon   my 

heart." 

Do  your  friendly  books  ever  find  each 
other  out  upon  the  shelves?  After  read- 
ing in  Mary  Cowden  Clarke's  "My  long 
life,"  of  her  childish,  reverent  awe  towards 
Keats  and  Shelley,  who  were  often  guests 
in  her  father's  house,  the  book  found  its 
place  next  to  those  poets,  and  was  it  Keats 
who  was  sitting  on  the  sofa  when  the  same 
little  girl  crept  up  behind  and  kissed  his 
hand  just  because  she  had  heard  he  was 


a  poet?  Gilbert  White's  "Natural  history 
of  Selbome,"  much  in  the  same  way  stands 
beside  Lowell,  in  whose  "Garden  acquaint- 
ance," I  first  learned  its  "delightful  charm 
of  absolute  leisure,"  and  here  too,  when 
it  leaves  my  study  table,  stands  that  dear 
big  book  which  still  claims  my  leisure 
hours,  "Charles  Eliot,  landscape  architect," 
one  of  those  rare  books  with  a  subtle  and 
unconscious  autobiographic  touch,  when 
one  chances  upon  the  fact  that  the  writer 
was  Harvard's  president,  telling  the  story 
as  the  brief  fore-note  says, 

"For  the  dear  son. 
Who  died  in  the  bright  prime — 
From  the  father." 

But  this  is  all  very  personal  and  my  only 
hope  is  that  while  I  am  reading,  you  are 
following  the  example  of  my  sometime 
youthful  nephew,  who,  on  being  asked 
about  the  sermon  one  Sunday  after  church, 
answered,  "Why  really.  Mamma,  I  don't 
know  what  it  was  about.  I  got  tired 
listening,  and  withdrew  my  attention  and 
went  fishing." 

Finally,  although  we  are  admonished  not 
to  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  there 
fortunately  is  no  admonition  against  old 
wine  in  new  bottles,  an'd  friendliness  is 
certainly  the  richest  of  wine  both  in  men 
and  in  books.  Nor  am  I  at  all  certain  that 
in  the  last  analysis  it  is  not  the  supreme 
grace  which  makes  possible  that  joy  in 
life,  without  which  we  are  of  necessity  cast 
into  a  limbo  of  outer  darkness,  and  so  I 
commend  to  you  the  best  of  old  wine  which 
ever  lingers  in  The  Friendly  Book. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Our  good  old  friend. 
Dr.  Canfield,  once  told  a  story  about  a 
critic  who  after  a  life  devoted  to  the  gentle 
art  of  making  enemies  was  gathered  to  his 
fathers.  Those  who  had  known  him,  and 
who  had  for  the  most  part  been  recipients 
of  his  buffetings  gathered  about  his  bier, 
and  compared  notes  and  estimates  of  the 
special  qualities  which  the  late  departed 
had  possessed.  Yes,  said  one,  "he  loved 
us  so  well  that  he  chastised  us  frequently." 
True,  said  another,  "he  could  never  catch 
sight  of  one  of  us  without  administering 
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a  vigorous  kick."  At  this  the  eyelids  of 
the  deceased  were  seen  to  flutter  a  hit, 
and  he  sat  bolt  upright  and  his  sepulchral 
voice  made  this  response:  "Yes,  but  I 
always  kicked  towards  the  goal." 

Now  perhaps  this  introduction  may  not 
seem  to  be  a  very  happy  preliminary  to  the 
paper  about  to  be  announced,  and  in  some 
respects  its  application  may  not  be  evident, 
for  certainly  the  speaker  who  is  about 
to  talk  to  us,  on  "How  to  discourage  read- 
ing" is  by  no  means  a  dead  one.  He  has, 
however,  been  somewhat  active  in  the  kick- 
ing process — though  always  towards  the 
goal.  I  present  to  you  Mr.  EDMUND  L. 
PEARSON,  of  the  Boston  Transcript. 

Mr.  PEARSON:  The  president  has  very 
kindly  referred  to  the  fact  that  while  I 
do  not  practice  the  profession  of  librarian 
I  tell  other  people  how  they  ought  to  do 
it.  He  might  have  made  use  of  a  quo- 
tation or  a  sentence  or  two  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Mark  Twain's  "Puddin'head  Wil- 
son," only  I  fear  that  Mr.  Legler  was  too 
courteous  to  use  it.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  speaking  of  it  myself.  Mark  Twain 
says  of  the  Puddin'head  Wilson  maxims: 
"These  maxims  are  for  the  instruction  and 
moral  elevation  of  youth.  To  be  good  is 
noble,  but  to  tell  others  how  to  be  good  is 
nobler  and  much  less  trouble." 

Mr.  Pearson  read  the  following  paper: 

HOW  TO   DISCOURAGE   READING 

When  the  "Five  Foot  Shelf"  of  books 
were  published,  three  of  my  friends  bought 
the  set.  One  of  them  did  so  without  any 
pretence  that  he  was  going  to  read  them. 
He  is  a  somewhat  naive  young  man,  able 
to  indulge  his  whims,  and  he  said  he 
thought  that  buying  the  books  "would  help 
out  President  EJiot."  That  is  a  very  meri- 
torious sentiment  to  hold  toward  the  com- 
pilers or  authors  of  books — I  wish  that 
there  were  more  persons  who  felt  that  way. 
I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  him,  at  all. 

Nor  have  I  any  complaint  to  make 
against  the  other  two  men.  Blame  is  not 
what  they  deserve,  but  commiseration. 
Like  the  girl  in  the  song,  they  are  "more 
to  be  pitied  than  censured."     The  price 


was  a  consideration  with  them,  and  they 
gave  up  their  money  for  the  sake  of  being 
forever  cut  off  from  all  those  tremendous 
"classics."  For  that  is  what  it  amounted 
to.  One  of  these  men  has  a  very  pretty 
office,  with  some  nice  bookshelves,  painted 
white.  He  added  to  the  books  of  his  pro- 
fession and  some  other  works  of  general 
literature,  this  "Five  Foot  Shelf"— which 
occupies,  I  believe,  about  eighteen  feet 
of  shelf  room.  He  tried  to  read  one  of 
the  books — I  know  he  did  that,  because 
he  admitted  it — and  he  confided  to  me 
that  he  thought  it  was  silly. 

The  third  man  bought  the  "Five  Foot 
Shelf,"  and  announced  his  determination 
"to  read  the  whole  thing  right  through." 
He  did  this  with  set  teeth,  as  if  he  might 
have  said:  "FU  read  'em  if  they  kill  me!" 
Well,  he  started  one  of  them.  He  read  a 
little  in  Franklin's  "Autobiography."  I 
know  he  did,  because  he  told  me  about  it 
He  and  I  belong  to  that  irritating  class  of 
persons  who  get  up  early  and  take  long 
walks  before  breakfast,  and  then  take  care 
to  mention  it  later  in  the  day,  as  if  to 
cast  discredit  on  other  people.  We  have 
to  go  early,  too,  because  we  intersperse 
the  walks  with  runs,  and  he  has  dignity  to 
maintain,  and  it  wouldn't  do  for  him  to 
dash  about  the  streets  after  other  people 
are  up.  While  we  walked,  or  dog-trotted, 
about  the  country  roads  he  told  me  about 
the  "Autobiography."  But  I  have  noticed 
that  he  has  left  the  "Five  Foot  Shelf."  I 
doubt  if  he  even  finished  that  first  one 
of  its  volumes  which  he  attempted.  When 
he  talks  about  books  now,  it  is  about  the 
"History  of  the  American  people."  He 
is  a  Democrat,  and  like  many  Democrats 
he  has  discovered  that  our  history  has 
been  truly  written  only  according  to  Mr. 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

Will  any  one  of  those  three  men  ever 
read  two  whole  volumes  from  that  set? 
It  is  doubtful — very  doubtful.  And  their 
cases  are,  I  believe,  typical  of  thousands 
of  others.  And  what  is  true  of  the  "Five 
Foot  Shelf"  is  true  of  a  score  of  other 
collections — the  Hundred  Best  Books,  the 
Greatest  Books  of  the  Universe,  the  Most 
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Ponderous  Volumes  of  the  Ages,  the  Se- 
lected and  Highly  Recommended  Classics 
of  All  Nations.  There  are  dozens  of  them 
— you  all  know  them — these  "standard" 
sets  and  collections,  in  which  learned  and 
well-intentioned  men  have  innocently  con- 
spired with  publishers  to  discourage  read- 
ing. 

The  "Five  Foot  Shelf"  is  not  picked  out 
for  especial  disapprobation.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  suppose  it  is  far  better,  far  more 
human  in  its  selections,  far  more  readable 
in  some  of  its  titles  than  most  of  these 
sets  of  "great"  books.  But  there  is  some- 
thing about  every  one  of  these  collections 
of  classics  that  acts  like  a  palsy  upon  the 
reading  faculty.  It  is  a  little  mysterious, 
rather  hard  to  define,  but  that  it  exists 
I  have  no  manner  of  doubt.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  doubt,  after  seeing  it  demon- 
strated so  many  times. 

Take,  at  random,  the  titles  of  five  famous 
books — books  which  are  apt  to  turn  up 
in  these  sets  or  collections.  Plato's  "Re- 
public," the  "Odyssey,"  the  "Morte  D'Ar- 
thur,"  the  "Anatomy  of  melancholy,"  and 
"Don  Quixote."  Take  the  average  man,  the 
man  usually  known  as  the  "business"  man. 
Suppose  that  he  has  not  read  any  of  these 
books  in  his  school  days — that  he  has 
reached  the  age  of  forty  without  reading 
them.  Now,  the  chances  are  at  least  a 
hundred  to  one  that  he  never  reads  them. 
But  let  him  buy  one  of  the  sets  of  thirty 
or  forty  volumes,  in  which  these  five  books 
are  included,  and  the  chances  against  his 
reading  any  one  of  the  five,  instead  of 
being  diminished,  are  enormously  in- 
creased. It  is  now  certainly  three  hundred 
to  one  that  he  never  reads  any  of  the  five 
books.  There  is  something  benumbing, 
something  deadening,  something  stupefy- 
ing, to  the  average  man  to  take  into  hl^ 
house  six  yards  of  solid  "culture."  And 
this  I  believe  to  be  true  as  a  general  state- 
ment, in  spite  of  instances  which  may  be 
adduced  here  and  there. 

But,  mind  you,  if  this  same  man  hap- 
pens to  have  his  attention  called  to  one 
of  the  books — especially  to  either  of  the 
last  two,  as  they  are  a  little  nearer  the 


temper  of  our  time — and  if  he  gets  one 
of  them,  by  itself,  there  is  now  a  fair 
probability  that  he  may  read  at  least  part 
of  it.    He  may  even  finish  it. 

If  he  really  wishes  to  read  the  so-called 
great  books  let  him  forever  beware  of 
acquiring  one  of  those  overwhelming  lumps 
of  literature — the  publisher's  delight  and 
the  book-agent's  darling — ^known  by  some 
such  name  as  the  Colossal  Classics  of  the 
World.  They  breed  hypocrites  and  foster 
humbugs.  He  buys  them  and  thinks  he 
is  going  to  read  them.  They  look  ponder- 
ous and  weighty  and  erudite  upon  his 
shelves — to  the  innocent.  People  exclaim: 
"My!  What  fine  books  you  have!"  He 
tries  to  smile  a  wise  smile — ^to  give  the 
impression  that  they  are  the  companions 
of  his  solitude,  the  consolation  of  his  wake- 
ful hours.  He  knows  that  these  people 
won't  ask  if  he  has  ever  read  any  of  them. 
They  are  afraid  he  might  come  back  at 
them  with:  "Oh,  yes,  of  course.  Now,  how 
do  you  like  Milton's  'Areopagitica'?"  After 
a  time  he  begins  to  think  he  has  read  them 
— because  he  has  looked  at  the  backs,  and 
started  to  cut  one  or  two  of  them.  Then 
it  is  all  up  with  him.  He  never  even 
tries  to  read  them  again.  They  Just  stand 
there  and  occasionally  make  him  a  little 
uncomfortable. 

Making  friends  with  books,  and  espe- 
cially with  those  famous  books  which  re- 
quire some  concentration,  is  like  making 
friends  with  people.  You  can  not  do  it  in 
a  wholesale,  yardstick  manner.  If  they 
come  into  our  lives  at  all,  they  come 
subtly,  slowly,  one  at  a  time.  If  a  man 
should  walk  into  this  room  saying:  "All 
my  life  I  have  been  without  friends,  I  have 
decided  that  I  wish  to  have  friends — I  am 
going  to  adopt  all  of  you,  every  one  of 
you,  as  a  friend,  here  and  now!" — you 
know  how  an  experiment  like  that  would 
succeed.     It  is  the  same  with  books. 

In  the  competition  for  the  best  method 
to  discourage  reading,  the  second  prize 
should  be  awarded  to  that  pestilential  in- 
vention— the  Complete  Works  of  an  au- 
thor. There  was  a  publisher — ^he  still  lives 
— who  told  one  of  his  agents:  "Books  are 
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not  made  to  read;  they  are  made  to  sell." 
He  was  probably  the  inventor  of  that  dis- 
courager of  reading,  the  Complete  Works. 

If  one  of  you  wishes  to  keep  a  friend  in 
total  ignorance  of  any  writer,  there  is  an 
almost  certain  method — give  him  one  of 
the  sets  of  the  Complete  Works  of  that 
writer.  It  is  a  sure  method  to  kill  in- 
terest. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  collections  of  clas- 
sics, there  is  something  wholesale  and 
overpowering  about  such  a  set.  It  is  thrown 
at  your  head,  so  to  speak,  in  a  chunk,  and 
you  never  get  over  the  blow.  Imagine  the 
case  of  a  man  who  had  never  read  Dickens. 
If  he  is  wise,  he  goes  at  him  one  book 
at  a  time,  he  tests  and  he  tries,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  few  years  he  owns  eight  or 
ten  books — well-thumbed  books,  that  have 
been  read,  and  that  represent  pleasure. 
But  if  he  listens  to  the  book-agent  he  con- 
tracts for  a  yard  and  a  half  of  Dickens,  and 
when  it  comes  he  gazes  in  despair  at  that 
rigid  row  of  books — as  unassailable  as  a 
regiment  of  Prussian  grenadiers.  That  is 
the  end  of  all  intercourse  between  him  and 
Charles  Dickens. 

"Oh,  you  might  as  well  have  them  all," 
says  the  agent,  "you  needn't  read  the  ones 
you  don't  like."  That  is  what  the  waiter 
told  the  man  when  he  brought  him  a 
breakfast-cup  full  of  coffee,  after  dinner, 
instead  of  a  demi-tasse:  "You  ain't  got  to 
drtnk  all  of  it." 

Miles  upon  miles  of  these  sets  of  Com- 
plete Works  are  sold  every  year,  and  from 
one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  heads  of 
families  are  sinking  back  comfortably  up- 
on their  Morris  chairs,  and  gazing  in  fatu- 
ous self-satisfaction  at  their  bookcases, 
which  they  have  just  filled,  at  one  swoop, 
with  nine  yards  of  the  Complete  Works  of 
Scott,  Cooper,  Dumas,  Dickens,  and  Thack- 
eray. 

"Look,  Mother,  we've  got  the  bookcase 
filled  up  at  last!"  "Well,  I  am  glad  to 
see  it!  It  was  distressin'  to  see  all  those 
shelves  so  empty  like." 

Will  they  ever  look  at  them?  Never  a 
look!  It  is  even  odds  they  do  not  cut 
the  pages.     Now  that   the  noble   art  of 


pressing  autumn  leaves  has  gone  out — ^you 
know  how  it  was  done,  with  wax  and  a 
hot  fiatiron,  and  then  you  put  them  be- 
tween the  pages  of  a  book — now  that  pas- 
time is  forgotten,  there  isn't  one  remaining 
cause  why  those  pages  should  ever  be 
opened.  The  insides  of  those  books  will 
be  the  most  secret  place  in  that  house 
henceforth.  Talk  about  sliding  panels  and 
secret  drawers  in  old  writing-desks — they 
are  open  and  conspicuous  in  comparison. 
They  will  be  great  for  hiding  places — ^I 
think  I  will  write  a  melodrama  and  have 
the  missing  will  turn  up  in  the  fifth  act, 
sixty  years  later,  hidden  between  page  1 
and  page  2  of  one  of  the  volumes  in  some- 
body's Complete  Works. 

For  the  third  place  in  the  list  of  best 
methods  to  discourage  reading  there  are 
two  competitors.  They  are  so  nearly  tied 
that  it  is  hard  to  choose  between  them. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  honor 
should  be  awarded  to  the  custom  of  set- 
ting up  counsels  of  perfection  in  the  mat- 
ter of  recommending  the  so-called  "clas- 
sics" to  possible  readers,  of  saying  by  word 
of  mouth,  or  by  printed  page:  "These 
are  the  great  classics,  the  great  books  of 
the  world"  and  adding,  by  Implication,  "If 
you  don't  like  them,  after  making  heroic 
attempts,  then  you  have  been  weighed  in 
the  balance  and  found  wanting." 

This  word  "classics"  covers  a  multitude 
of  nuisances  and  perplexities.  The  "clas- 
sics" include  books  which  are  still  alive 
with  humanity,  which  are  delightful  today 
to  any  person  who  is  at  all  bookish,  and 
they  include  books  which  are  so  utterly 
alien,  so  far  removed  from  our  time,  place 
and  habit  of  mind,  that  it  Is  absolutely 
absurd  to  pretend  that  anyone  in  this 
year  and  land,  except  a  few,  a  very  few, 
specialists,  can  read  them  with  any  pleas- 
ure, or  can  read  them  at  all,  in  fact,  except 
under  compulsion. 

These  lists  of  the  great  classics  are  too 
frequently  compiled  with  a  cowardly  obe- 
dience to  tradition.  It  matters  a  little  what 
some  great  person  of  a  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand years  ago  thought  about  a  book- 
but  it  does  not  matter  much.    Recently,  I 
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saw  in  a  book  a  list  of  great  persons  who 
had  been  influenced  by  this  or  that  book. 
Some  book  or  other  influenced  Madame 
de  Maintenon — what  of  it?  Doubtless  other 
books,  far  less  desirable,  influenced  her, 
too,  so  what  does  it  prove?  The  value 
of  books,  as  a  recent  writer  has  pointed 
out,  shifts  and  changes  with  the  changing 
years.  What  may  have  been  truly  a  great 
book  a  thousand  years  ago  is  not  neces- 
sarily great  today — no  matter  how  many 
famous  personages  have  embalmed  it  in 
their  praise,  and  no  matter  how  many 
other  personages  have  praised  it,  not  be- 
cause they  enjoyed  it  themselves,  but  be- 
cause the  earlier  ones  did.  Such  a  book 
is  interesting — to  specialists — as  a  mile- 
stone in  the  history  of  literature,  but  it  Is 
not  to  be  forced,  however  gently,  upon  the 
general  reader  as  a  book  he  "ought"  to 
read. 

Museums  of  art,  like  the  Louvre,  contain 
paintings  which  ignoramuses  like  myself 
look  upon  with  astonishment.  Mediaeval 
pictures  of  the  most  hideous  description — 
how  came  they  in  the  same  building  with 
these  other  beautiful  works  of  art?  Is  it 
possible  that  anyone  is  so  silly  as  to  pre- 
tend to  admire  them?  And  then  the  ex- 
planation dawns  upon  the  ignoramus:  they 
are  here  to  illustrate  the  development  of  the 
art  of  painting.  This  is  a  museum,  as  well 
as  a  collection  of  beautiful  things.  No 
one  who  is  honest  pretends  to  enjoy  their 
beauty.  It  is  thus  with  books.  A  great 
collection  of  books  may  well  contain  those 
writings  which  seemed  full  of  meaning  to 
people  two  thousand  years  ago,  but  they 
are  not  to  be  held  up — not  all  of  them,  at 
any  rate — as  books  which  anybody  "ought" 
to  read  today.  The  signiflcance  of  any 
work  of  literature,  however  noble,  is  a 
thing  to  ebb  and  flow,  and  flnally  to  vanish 
altogether.  Professor  Barrett  Wendell  re- 
minded me  once  that  Shakespeare's  plays 
and  my  daily  themes  would  alike,  one  day, 
be  dust  and  atoms  in  the  void  of  the  cen- 
turies— but  I  do  not  think  that  he  meant 
unduly  to  compliment  Shakespeare  by  this 
association. 

Since  it  is  always  better  to  come  down 


to  tacks  in  speaking  of  books,  I  will  men- 
tion some  of  the  classics  which  have  little 
signiflcance  today.  It  is  always  dangerous 
to  do  this — somebody  is  sure  to  hold  up  his 
hand  and  exclaim:  "Why,  I  like  them,  very 
much,"  or  "I  know  an  old  gentleman  who 
reads  that,  every  night  before  going  to 
bed."  But  I  will  take  the  risk,  and  say 
that  the  Greek  and  French  dramas  of  the 
classic  periods  are  works  of  literature  al- 
most certain  to  appear  on  most  of  these 
lists  of  Best  Books,  and  that  it  is  almost 
sheer  humbug  to  put  them  there.  So  few 
people  can  read  them,  there  is  so  little 
reason — especially  in  the  case  of  the  French 
plays — ^why  anyone  should  read  them,  to- 
day, that  their  inclusion  is  a  pitiful  ex- 
ample of  lack  of  courage.  In  the  matter 
of  the  French  drama  I  speak  especially  of 
Racine  and  Corneille — names  almost  cer- 
tain to  appear  on  these  lists  of  the  clas- 
sics. Someone  will  relate  the  story  about 
Napoleon  saying  that  if  Racine  (or  was  it 
Corneille?)  had  lived  in  his  time,  he  would 
have  made  him  a  marshal.  Then  some  of 
his  plays  are  smugly  entered  upon  the 
list.  With  their  stiff,  set  speeches,  their 
ridiculous  unbosomlngs  of  the  leading  char- 
acters of  their  "confldantes,"  they  are  as 
out  of  place  in  our  life  as  were  their 
Caesars,  Alexanders,  and  Pompeys,  teeter- 
ing about  the  stage  in  high-heeled  shoes, 
ruffles,  wigs,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  cos- 
tume of  Louis  XIV. 

It  is  good  to  recommend  the  classics,  but 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are 
classics,  and  classics.  There  should  be 
independence,  and  an  ability  to  look  things 
in  the  face,  to  realize  that  a  change  has 
come,  when  it  is  already  here.  Why  should 
the  people  who  deal  with  books  let  the 
politicians  get  ahead  of  them?  There  is 
a  bright,  clean  air  blowing  through  the 
nation,  and  those  who  worship  fusty  prec- 
edent are  correspondingly  unhappy.  We 
have  a  president  who  cares  not  a  rap  for 
mouldy  and  senseless  traditions — he  has 
learned  well  the  lesson  taught  him  by  one 
of  his  predecessors.  If  President  Wilson 
has  the  courage  to  point  out  that  the 
final  authority  on  matters  of  factory  legls- 
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lation  and  mine  inspection  in  the  year  1913 
is  not  necessarily  Thomas  Jefferson,  is  it 
not  possible  for  the  critics  and  choosers 
of  books  to  understand  that  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Madame  de  Maintenon  have  not  ut- 
tered the  last  word  about  literature?  There 
might  and  should  be  a  "new  freedom"  of 
literary  criticism — not  yesterday,  nor  to- 
day, nor  tomorrow,  but  all  the  time. 

Here  is  another  way  to  discourage  read- 
ing. You  can  do  it  by  giving  a  man  one 
of  these  over-annotated  editions  of  a  book. 
I  mean  a  book  which  has  so  many  foot- 
notes that  the  text  is  crowded  right  out 
of  bed;  a  book  in  which  the  editor  is  so 
pleased  with  himself  for  discovering  that 
the  father  of  Lady  Hester  Somebody  (who 
is  mentioned  in  the  text)  was  born  in 
1718  and  died  in  1789  that  he  simply  has 
not  the  decent  manners  to  keep  his  useless 
knowledge  to  himself.  No;  he  must  tell  it 
to  you,  even  though  he  elbows  the  author 
— a  better  man  than  himself — out  of  the 
way  to  do  it. 

One  of  the  best  books  of  its  kind — I 
speak  under  correction — is  Qeorge  Birk- 
beck  Hill's  edition  of  Boswell's  "Johnson." 
It  is,  I  believe,  correct,  and  scholarly;  it 
certainly  represents  a  vast  amount  of  labor, 
and  it  is  "very  valuable  for  reference." 
Also  it  is  admirably  arranged  for  driving 
a  reader  away  from  Boswell  forever.  It 
is  positively  exasperating  to  see  page  after 
page  on  which  Boswell  occupies  two  lines 
at  the  top,  and  Dr.  Hill  takes  up  all  the 
rest  of  the  room.  Sometimes  he  takes  up 
the  whole  page!  Yet  that  edition  is  rec- 
ommended to  readers  by  persons  who 
ought  to  know  better. 

Other  excellent  examples — I  am  speak- 
ing only  of  much-praised  books — are  found 
in  the  Furness  Variorum  editions  of  Shake- 
speare. When  one  of  these  volumes  ap- 
pears it  is  usually  greeted  by  a  chorus  of 
"Oh's!"  and  "Ah's!"  as  when  a  particularly 
gorgeous  skyrocket  goes  up  on  Fourth  of 
July  night.  Such  scholarship!  Such  a 
boon  to  earnest  Shakespeareans!  Such 
labor!  Such  erudition!  Well,  a  great  deal 
of  that  praise  is  deserved — each  volume 
is  certainly  a  tour  de  force.     But  I  wish 


to  read  you  from  a  review  of  the  latest  of 
them — a  review  written  for  the  Boston 
Herald,  by  Mr.  John  Macy,  the  author 
of  that  vigorous  and  sensible  book,  "The 
spirit  of  American  literature."  It  deals 
with  "The  tragedie  of  Julius  Caesar"  edit- 
ed by  Horace  Howard  Furness,  Jr.  "This," 
writes  Mr.  Macy,  "is  the  latest  volume 
in  'A  New  Variorum  Eidition  of  Shake- 
speare,' and  is  the  first  under  the  sole 
editorship  of  the  late  Dr.  Furness'  son. 
From  an  enormous  mass  of  commentary, 
criticism,  word-worrying,  text-marring  and 
learned  guesswork,  Mr.  Furness  has  chosen 
what  seem  to  him  the  best  notes.  The 
sanity  of  his  introduction  and  the  good 
sense  of  some  of  his  own  notes  lead  one 
to  suppose  that  he  has  selected  with  dis- 
crimination from  the  notes  of  others.  His 
work  is  a  model  of  patience,  industry  and 
Judgment.  He  plays  well  in  this  game  of 
scholarship.  But  what  is  the  game  worth? 
What  is  the  result? 

"Here  is  a  volume  of  nearly  500  large 
pages.  The  text  is  a  literal  reprint  of  the 
folio.  The  clear  stream  of  poetry  runs 
along  the  tops  of  the  pages.  Under  that 
is  a  deposit  of  textual  emendations  full 
of  clam-shells  and  lost  anchors  and  tin 
cans.  Under  that  is  a  mud  bottom  two 
centuries  deep.  It  consists  of  (a)  what 
scholars  said  Shakespeare  said;  (b)  what 
scholars  said  Shakespeare  meant;  (c)  what 
scholars  said  about  what  other  scholars 
said;  (d)  what  scholars  said  about  the 
morality  and  character  of  the  personages, 
as  (1)  they  are  in  Shakespeare's  play,  and 
as  (2)  they  are  in  other  historical  and  fic- 
titious writings;  (e)  what  scholars  said 
about  how  other  people  used  the  words 
that  Shakespeare  used;  (f)  what  scholars 
said  could  be  done  to  Shakespeare's  text 
to  make  him  a  better  poet.  I  have  not 
read  all  those  notes  and  I  never  shall  read 
them.  Life  is  too  short  and  too  Interesting. 
All  the  time  that  I  was  trying  to  read  the 
notes,  so  that  I  could  know  enough  about 
them  to  write  this  article,  my  mind  kept 
swimming  up  out  of  the  mud  into  that  clear 
river  of  text.  It  is  a  perfectly  clear  river. 
Some  of  the  obscurities  that  scholars  say 
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are  there  are  simply  not  obscure,  except 
as  poetry  ought  to  have  a  kind  of  obscur- 
ity In  some  turbulent  passages.  Some  of 
the  obscurities  the  scholars  put  there  in 
their  innocence  and  stupidity,  and  those 
obscurities  you  can  eliminate  by  blandly 
ignoring  them." 

These  learned  and  over-annotated  edi- 
tions— they  are  not  intended,  you  say,  for 
the  casual  reader.  Yet  they  get  into  his 
hand — they  are  sometimes  recommended 
to  him.  And,  as  Mr.  Macy  asks,  are  they 
worth  the  labor  they  have  cost — are  they 
worth  it  to  anybody?  Looking  at  them 
reminds  me  of  the  ideal  ascetic  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  St.  Simeon  Stylites.  St.  Sim- 
eon was  considered  the  most  religious  man 
of  his  time  because  for  twenty  years  he 
lived  upon  a  pillar  that  "numbered  forty 
cubits  from  the  soil,"  and  because  he 
would 
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Tween  the  spring  and  downfall  of  the 
light, 

Bow  down  one  thousand  and  two  hun- 
dred times. 

To  Christ,  the  Virgin  Mother,  and  the 
Saints." 


In  spite  of  that,  St.  Simeon  is  not  the 
ideal  religious  man  today.  Will  these  fact- 
collectors  be  the  ideal  scholars  a  century 
hence? 

Are  we  sometimes  acclaiming  as  great 
scholars  men  who  are  really  doing  nothing 
but  a  tremendous  amount  of  grubbing?  Are 
some  of  the  so-called  scholarly  editions 
really  scholarly,  or  are  they  simply  gigan- 
tic "stunts?"  Whatever  may  be  their  value 
for  reference  and  that  Is  vastly  over-rated, 
they  discourage  reading. 

It  is  also  possible  to  drive  people  away 
from  books,  or  make  it  difficult  for  them 
to  get  near  books,  by  printing  confusing 
things  about  them.  It  is  possible  to  cata- 
log a  book — according  to  the  best  rules — 
in  such  a  fashion  as  to  make  It  an  exceed- 
ingly unattractive,  not  to  say  repellant  ob- 
ject. This  is  bad  enough  when  it  is  done 
in  the  formal  catalog,  but  when  It  is  done 
in  little  leaflets,  and  book-lists — things 
which  ought  to  be  informal  and  inviting — 
the  case  is  very  sad.     The  other  day  I 


saw  an  entry  in  a  book-list  which  read  like 
this:  "Dickens.  Whipple,  E.  P.  Charles 
Dickens."  The  expert  is  in  no  doubt;  the 
uninitiated  may  well  be  confused  to  know 
which  is  the  author  and  which  the  subject. 
When  someone  defends  such  practices  by 
saying:  "But  the  rules!"  someone  else, 
whose  voice  is  a  voice  of  authority  ought 
to  say:  "Fudge!     And  also  Fiddle-de-dee!" 

The  general  subject  today  is  "the  World 
of  Books."  It  is  a  delightful  world — one 
so  different  from  that  into  which  we 
emerge  every  morning  that  it  seems  hard, 
sometimes,  to  realize  that  the  one  exists  in- 
side the  other.  It  is  a  place  of  entertain- 
ment within  the  reach  of  any  of  us.  There 
are  a  few  obstructions  around  the  entrance 
— some  of  which  I  have  tried  to  describe. 
People  have  built  up  walls  of  impossible 
"classics";  publishers  have  tried  to  string 
a  barbed-wire  fence  of  Complete  Works 
around  it.  Pedants  stand  outside,  calling 
upon  you  to  swallow  a  couple  of  gallons 
of  facts  before  you  go  into  the  great  tent. 
You  can  walk  by  them  all.  Inside,  every- 
thing is  pleasant.  Over  in  one  corner  are 
the  folk  who  like  to  play  with  first  editions, 
unique  copies,  unopened  copies,  and  all  the 
rest  of  those  expensive  toys.  Some  of 
these  gentlemen  have  about  as  much  to 
do  with  the  world  of  books  as  have  the 
collectors  of  four-post  beds  and  old  blue 
china,  but  many  of  them  are  very  good 
fellows.  Most  of  them  do  not  belong  in 
here  at  all,  but,  like  boys  who  have  crawled 
in  under  the  tent,  now  they  are  inside 
they  think  they  have  as  much  right  as 
anybody.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  quite 
uppish  and  superior,  and  inclined  to  look 
down  on  the  rest  of  us  who  have  a  vulgar 
notion  that  books  are  made  to  read. 

Here  is  all  you  require — a  comfortable 

chair,  and  a  pipe.    And  the  company!  Well, 

look  around: 

Dear  Lamb  and  excellent  Montaigne, 
Sterne  and  the  credible  Defoe, 
Borrow,  DeQuincey,  the  great  Dean, 
The  sturdy  leisurist  Thoreau; 

The  furtive  soul  whose  dark  romance. 
By  ghostly  door  and  haunted  stair. 
Explored  the  dusty  human  heart. 
And  the  forgotten  garrets  there; 
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The  moralist  it  could  not  spoil, 
To  hold  an  empire  in  his  hands; 
Sir  Walter,  and  the  brood  who  sprang, 
From  Homer  through  a  hundred  lands, 

Singers  of  songs  on  all  men's  lips. 
Tellers  of  tales  in  all  men's  ears. 
Movers  of  hearts  that  still  must  beat. 
To  sorrows  feigned  and  fabled  tears. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Pearson's  paper 
a  book  symposium  was  conducted  in  which 
the  following  members  of  the  Association 
briefly  discussed  the  respective  books  here 
indicated: 

Hine.   Modern  organization.   Reviewed   by 

Paul  Blackwelder. 
Crispi's  Memoirs  and  the  recent  literature 

of  the  Risorgimento.  Reviewed  by  Ber- 
nard C.  Steiner. 
Goldmark.  Fatigue  and  efficiency.  Reviewed 

by  Katherine  T.  Wpotten. 
Tarbell.  The  business  of  being  a  woman. 

Reviewed  by  Pearl  I.  Field. 
Antin.   The   promised   land.   Reviewed   by 

Althea  H.  Warren. 
Brieux.  La  femme  seule.  Reviewed  by  Co- 

rinne  Bacon. 
The  great  analysis.  Reviewed  by  Josephine 

A.   Rathbone. 
Weyl    The  great  democracy.  Reviewed  by 

Frank  K.  Walter. 

The  PRESIDENT:  Before  inducting  in- 
to office  the  president-elect  I  shall  ask  the 
secretary  whether  there  are  any  announce- 
ments to  be  made  or  if  any  new  business 
is  to  come  up  at  this  time?  Ii  there  any 
business  for  the  Council  to  consider? 

Dr.  ANDREWS:  There  are  some  reso- 
lutions from  the  Documents  Round  Table 
to  come  before  the  Council  and  perhaps 
ether  routine  work. 

The  PRESIDENT:  They  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Council.  We  will  receive  the 
report  of  the  tellers  concerning  the  elec- 
tion. 

The  SECRETARY:  The  report  hi  the 
tellers  states  that  you  have  elected  as 
your  officers  for  the  coming  year  the  fol- 
lowing persons: 


REPORT  OF  THE  TELLERS  OF 
ELECTION 

No.  of  Votes 
President 
E.   H.   Anderson,   Director  New   York 
Public  Library 144 

First  Vice-President 
H.  C.  Wellman,  Librarian  City  Library, 
Springfield,  Mass 141 

Second  Vice-President 
Gratia  A.  Countryman,  Librarian  Min- 
Deapolis  Public  Library 144 

Members  of  Executive  Board  (for  3  years) 
Herbert   Putnam,   Librarian    of    Con- 
gress, Washington 146 

Harrison  W.  Craver,  Librarian  Carne- 
gie Library,  Pittsburgh la? 

Members  of  Council  (for  5  years) 

Mary  Eileen  Ahem,  Editor  "Public  Li- 
braries," Chicago 140 

Cornelia  Marvin,  Librarian  Oregon 
State  Library  145 

Alice  S.  Tyler,  Director  Western  Re- 
serve Library  School 146 

R.  R.  Bowker,  Editor  "Library  Jour- 
nal," New  York H4 

A.  L.  Bailey,  Librarian  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Institute  Free  Library 142 

Trustee  of  Endowment  Fund  (for  3  years) 

E.  W.  Sheldon,  President  U.  S.  Trust 
Co.,  New  York 143 

FORREST    B.    SPAULDING, 
JOHN  F.  PHELAN, 

Tellers  of  Election. 

The  PRESIDENT:  You  have  heard  the 
result  of  the  election.  I  shall  ask  Mr. 
Gardner  M.  Jones  and  Mr.  Harrison  W. 
Craver  to  show  the  president-elect  the  way 
to  the  platform. 

(The  committee  escorted  Mr.  Anderson 
to  the  platform.) 

Mr.  President-elect,  it  is  with  special  per- 
sonal satisfaction  that  I  have  announced 
to  you  the  result  unanimously  made  by 
this  conference  in  choosing  you  to  the 
honorable  position  of  president.  I  am  per- 
sonally gratified  in  that  you  represent,  I 
think,  so  splendidly  many  of  the  elemenU 
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which  have  been  talked  about  during  this 
meeting.  You  are  yourself  a  graduate  of 
a  library  school,  yet  you  have  sympathy 
with  those  who  have  not  attained  to  that 
distinction.  You  have  been  associated  with 
a  great  scientific  library,  you  have  been 
in  charge  of  a  medium-sized  library  and  are 
now  at  the  head  of  the  largest  public  li- 
brary in  the  world;  and  yet  many  of  us 
have  had  evidences  that  you  have  the 
deepest  and  warmest  sympathy  for  the 
small  and  struggling  library,  no  matter 
where  it  may  be. 

Mr.  President-elect,  the  retiring  board  of 
officers  received  this  gavel  not  as  an  em- 
blem of  authority,  but  as  a  symbol  of  serv- 
ice. As  such  we  commit  it  to  your  care 
for  the  next  year. 

For  the  retiring  board  of  officers  I  may 
say,  in  the  words  of  Wynken  DeWorde  in 
one  of  his  colophons,  "And  now  we  make 
an  end.  If  we  have  done  well,  we  have 
done  that  which  we  would  have  desired; 
and  if  but  meanly  and  slenderly,  we  yet 
have  done  that  which  we  could  attain  un- 
to." 

The  wish  goes  from  the  ex-president  to 
the  president  that  the  most  successful  ad- 
ministration in  the  history  of  the  Associa- 
tion may  be  the  one  which  is  about  to 
begin. 

(Mr.  Legler  then  handed  the  gavel  to 
Mr.  Anderson  and  retired  from  the  plat- 
form.) 

PRESIDENT  ANDERSON:  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  fellow  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion: In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  express 
my  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  gracious  things 


the  retiring  president  has  just  been  pleased 
to  say  concerning  my  humble  self.  Fur- 
thermore, I  have  to  thank  him  for  giving 
me  an  opportunity  to  correct  a  mistake 
which  has  been  current  in  this  Associa- 
tion for  some  twenty  years,  namely,  that 
I  am  the  graduate  of  a  library  school.  I 
was  at  the  Albany  library  school — more 
years  ago  than  I  care  to  tell — between 
seven  and  eight  months.  My  money  ran 
out  and  I  had  to  get  a  job.  I  did  not  even 
complete  the  first  year.  That  is  a  reflec- 
tion on  me,  not  upon  the  library  school. 

The  exigencies  of  trains  and  luncheons 
would  make  it  unfair  if  not  cruel  for  me 
to  detain  you  here  this  morning  with  a 
speech  and  I  shall  make  none.  But  I  want 
to  beg  you  on  this  occasion  to  forget  and 
forgive  the  disagreeable  things  said  or 
done  by  the  officers-elect  in  the  heat  of 
a  bitter  partisan  campaign.  (Laughter — 
There  was  no  opposition  ticket.) 

Seriously,  I  want  to  express  to  you  all, 
not  merely  for  myself  but  for  every  mem- 
ber of  the  incoming  executive  board  and 
the  incoming  members  of  the  Council,  our 
appreciation  of  the  honor  you  have  con- 
ferred upon  us  and  of  the  responsibilities 
you  have  placed  upon  our  shoulders.  We 
can  only  hope  to  maintain — and  it  will 
require  a  struggle  and  great  and  arduous 
work  on  our  part  to  maintain — ^the  high 
standard  set  by  our  predecessors.  I  thank 
you. 

If  there  is  nothing  further  to  come  be- 
fore us  the  Conference  will  stand  ad- 
journed. 

ADJOURNED  SINE  DIB. 
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Meeting  of  June  23,  1913 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  President 
Legler.  Other  members  present  were 
Miss  Eastman,  Messrs.  Anderson,  An- 
drews, Putnam  and  Wellman. 

Several  matters  of  routine  business  were 
transacted,  including  the  reception  and 
adoption  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Nominations. 


Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Anderson,  seconded 
by  Dr.  Putnam,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Elmendorf  was 
elected  member  of  the  Publishing  Board 
to  succeed  herself  for  a  term  of  three 
years. 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations,  Dr.  Putnam  reported  that 
with  such  information  as  it  had  been  able' 
to  gather  the  committee  felt  unable  to 
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make  any  affirmative  recommendation  as 
to  participation  by  the  American  Library 
Association  in  the  proposed  Exposition  of 
the  Book  and  Graphic  Arts  at  Leipzig  in 
1914. 
Adjourned. 

Meeting  of  June  28th 

Present:  President  Anderson,  Miss 
Eastman,  Messrs.  Andrews,  Wellman  and 
Graver. 

Mr.  Wellman  presented  his  resignation 
as  non-official  member  in  view  of  his  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  first  vice-president, 
which,  upon  motion  of  Dr.  Andrews,  was 
accepted. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Graver,  it  was  unani- 
mously voted  that  W.  N.  G.  Carlton  be 
elected  to  the  Executive  Board  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Wellman.  Mr.  Carl- 
ton was  called  to  the  meeting  and  took  his 
place  as  a  member  of  the  Board. 

A  meeting  place  for  1914  was  next  con- 
sidered. Miss  Edith  A.  Phelps,  librarian 
of  the  Carnogie  library  of  Oklahoma  City, 
appeared  before  the  board  and  invited  the 
Association  to  meet  in  Oklahoma  City,  her 
invitation  being  seconded  by  the  Okla- 
homa Library  Association  and  other  or 
ganizations  of  the  State.  Invitations  were 
received  also  by  letter  from  the  convention 
bureaus  of  New  Orleans,  Nashville,  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  Milwaukee,  and  other 
places.  After  informal  discussion  it  was 
voted  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to 
investigate  facilities  for  holding  the  con- 
ference at  Madison,  Wis.,  and  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  president  and  secretary, 
conditions  at  Madison  are  not  favorable 
for  a  meeting,  that  Mackinac  and  Ottawa 
Beach  be  investigated  in  the  order  here 
named. 

Invitations  from  the  authorities  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  to  hold  the  con- 
ference at  San  Francisco  in  1915  were  read 
and  from  the  California  Library  Associ- 
ation to  the  same  effect,  Mr.  Everett  R. 
Perry,  of  Los  Angeles,  bearing  the  invita- 
tion from  the  latter  association.  Invita- 
tions were  also  received  from  the  library 
authorities  of  Seattle,  seconded  by  the 
business  organizations  of  that  city  and  by 


the  convention  bureaus  of  other  cities  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest.    It  was  voted  to  re 
fer  this  information  to  the  next  E^xecutive 
Board. 

Mr.  William  Stetson  Merrill  presented 
the  following  report  in  behalf  of  the  Com- 
iiiittee  on  code  for  classifiers,  which,  upon 
motion,  was  accepted  as  a  report  of  prog- 
ress, and  the  request  for  an  appropriation 
of  $20  referred  to  the  meeting  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  in  January. 

The  Committee  on  code  for  classifiers 
begs  to  present  a  report  of  progress. 

During  the  past  year  no  general  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  has  been  held,  but 
the  chairman  has  been  in  correspondence 
with  several  members  of  the  Committee 
and  considerable  data  have  been  collected 
for  the  proposed  Manual  for  classifiers. 
Messrs.  Bay  and  Merrill  are  more  imme- 
diately concerned  with  this  section  of  the 
work  and  over  three  hundred  points  have 
been  assembled  for  future  consideration* 

An  appropriation  of  twenty  dollars 
($20.00)  to  cover  typewriting,  postage  and 
stationery  is  requested. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed) 

WM.  STETSON  MERRILL.  Chairman. 

At  the  request  of  the  secretary  a  tran& 
fer  of  funds  was  authorized  as  follows: 
From  the  contingency  fund  to  conference 
fund,  $75,  and  to  miscellaneous  fund  $75. 
leaving  a  balance  in  the  contingency  fund 
of  $95. 

Upon  motion  of  Dr.  Andrews,  it  was 
voted  that  members  joining  the  Associ- 
ation after  the  annual  conference  shall 
only  be  required  to  pay  one-half  year's 
dues  together  with  the  usual  initiation  fee 
of  $1. 

Consideration  of  the  question  of  issuing 
the  annual  hand-book  in  biographical  sec- 
tion form  was  postponed  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Board. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Frank  P. 
Hill,  suggesting  that  a  special  committee 
be  appointed  to  consider  the  matter  of  par 
ticipating  in  the  proposed  Leipzig  Exposi- 
tion and  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  such  par 
ticipation  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  se- 
curing a  creditable  exhibit  from  Americao 
libraries.  It  was  voted  that  a  special  com- 
mittee of  three  on   this   subject   be  ap- 
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pointed  by  the  president,  which  committee 
shall  make  the  report  to  the  Committee  on 
international  relations.  The  president  ap- 
pointed as  this  committee  Dr.  Hill  with 
power  to  add  the  other  two  members. 

It  was  unanimously  voted  that  an  appro- 
priation of  $30  from  the  contingency  fund 
be  made  to  each  of  the  three  members  of 
the  Travel  Committee  as  partial  compen- 
sation for  expenses  incurred  in  the  per- 
formance of  association  duties,  and  that 
the  thanks  of  the  Executive  Board  be  ex- 
pressed with  regret  that  the  finances  of 
the  Association  did  not  permit  a  complete 
reimbursement  of  expenses. 

A  report  was  submitted  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  cost  and  method  of  cataloging, 
but  owing  to  the  lack  of  time  for  proper 
consideration  the  secretary  was  instructed 
to  have  the  report  typewritten  and  copies 
sent  to  the  respective  members  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board.  At  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  two  other  memberd  be  added 
to  the  Committee,  one  of  them  to  be  lo- 
cated in  Chicago,  the  other  to  be  the  head 
cataloger  of  one  of  the  public  libraries  tak* 
ing  part  in  the  investigation,  the  president 
appointed  the  followi|^  persons:  J.  C.  M. 
Hanson  and  Margaret  Mann. 

The  request  of  the  Committee  for  an 
appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  $50  was  re- 
ferred to  the  January  meeting  of  the  E3x- 
ecutive  Board. 

The  report  is  as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 

COST  AND  METHOD  OF 

CATALOGING 

The  present  report  is  preliminary  only. 
Before  a  final  report  can  be  made  a  more 
detailed  inquiry  must  be  undertaken  of 
the  way  in  which  the  work  is  handled  in 
libraries  of  various  types.  The  methods 
used  in  the  libraries  that  have  taken  part 
in  the  present  investigation  vary  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  and  do  not  always  seem 
to  lend  themselves  to  an  accurate  classifi- 
cation by  character  or  size  of  library;  in 
some  cases  this  is  possible,  for  instance 
when  we  find  that  the  receipt  of  much 
duplicate  material  in  the  large  public  li- 
braries having  extensive  systems  of  branch 


libraries  has  developed  a  method  of  hand- 
ling these  that  is  almost  uniform  for  all. 
One  element  which  disturbs  the  cataloging 
work  in  these  libraries  is  that  the  with- 
drawal and  cancellation  of  the  records  of 
lost  and  worn-out  books  is  done  by  the 
cataloging  departments.  Five  of  the  twen- 
ty libraries  do  not  at  present  readily  lend 
themselves  to  comparison  in  all  respects 
with  the  others,  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  New  York  public  library  on  ac- 
count of  their  size  and  complicated  organ- 
ization, the  libraries  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity and  the  University  of  Chicago  because 
of  the  disturbances  caused  by  present  work 
of  reorganization  and  recataloging,  and 
the  New  York  state  library  on  account 
of  its  rapid  growth  since  the  fire  two  years 
ago.  In  other  libraries  recataloging  goes 
on  simultaneously  with  the  current  work, 
but  it  does  not  cause  the  same  disturb- 
ances as  in  the  cases  mentioned. 

While  most  libraries  count  classification 
and  shelf-listing  as  parts  of  the  cataloging, 
only  four  include  accessioning,  and  three 
do  not '  Include  either  of  the  four  proc- 
esses mentioned  under  point  2  in  the 
questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  committee. 
Three  libraries  state  expressly  that  the  as- 
signment of  subject  headings  is  done  by 
the  cataloging  force,  but  this  is  probably 
also  the  case  with  some  who  do  not  men- 
tion the  fact.  In  one  case  the  reference 
and  cataloging  work  are  combined  in  one 
department;  in  general,  reference  work 
seems  to  be  the  catalogers'  favorite  side 
line. 

In  some  libraries  the  determination  of 
headings  and  the  form  of  entry  is  deter- 
mined by  the  heads  of  the  department,  in 
others  all  the  original  work  is  done  by  the 
assistants  and  afterwards  revised,  while 
in  at  least  one  case  such  work  as  classifi- 
cation and  the  assignment  of  subject  head- 
ings is  done  by  specialists,  each  handling 
his  particular  subject.  Two  or  three  libra- 
ries employ  a  special  assistant  for  the 
cataloging  of  serial  publications.  Two  li- 
braries have  all  statistical  recording  done 
by  a  special  assistant  or  clerk. 

Whether  a  library  prints  its  cards  or  has 
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them  written  or  typewritten  in  several 
copies,  does  not  seem  to  influence  the 
method  of  work  except  at  the  final  point, 
but  the  growing  use  of  cards  printed  by 
some  other  library  has  introduced  an  ele> 
ment  that  did  not  exist  when  any  of  the 
libraries  taking  part  in  the  investigation 
were  organized. 

The  cost  of  cataloging  can  not  be  deter- 
mined until  a  definite  unit  has  been  agreed 
upon.  The  way  to  reach  such  agreement 
might  be  in  line  with  the  method  employed 
by  the  Boston  public  library,  where  a  con- 
siderable number  of  volumes  wer^  set 
aside  for  this  investigation  and  the  time 
and  money  spent  on  each  work  carefully 
computed.  By  employing  a  similar  way 
of  investigating  not  only  the  cost,  but  also 
the  routine  gone  through  with  a  book  in 
a  number  of  libraries  on  its  way  from  the 
unpacking  room  to  the  shelves,  some  defi- 
nite unit  might  be  found. 

The  work  of  the  committee  has  only 
begun;  it  should  be  planned  to  go  much 
more  into  details  than  the  present  ques- 
tionnaire indicates.  The  purpose  of  the 
committee  should  be  twofold;  to  find  out 
whether  a  method  of  handling  the  routine 
with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  time  could 
be  worked  out  that  could  be  recommended 
as  standard,  and  to  study  how  the  work 
might  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  made  in 
some  degree  less  mechanical  to  those  who 
are  capable  of  more  or  less  independent 
handling  of  literary  material  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  it  for  use  by  readers  in 
libraries. 

AKSEL  G.  S.  JOSEPHSON, 

EMMA  V.  BALDWIN, 

AGNES  VAN  VALKENBURGH. 

Questionnaire 

1.  Give  a  short  sketch  of  your  catalog  de- 

partment indicating  the  processes  in- 
to which  the  work  is  divided. 

2.  How  many  of  the  following  items  do 

you  include  as  part  of  cataloging?: 

(a)  Accessioning. 

(b)  Classification. 

(c)  Shelf-listing. 

(d)  Preparation  for  the  shelves. 


3.  Of  how  many  persons  does  your  catalog- 

ing force  consist  and  how  is  it  grad- 
ed? 

4.  What  are  the  minimum  and  maximum 

salaries  in  each  grade  and  division  of 
your  cataloging  force? 

5.  What  was  the  total  amount  expended 

for  salaries  for  the  catalog  depart- 
ment in  1912? 

6.  a.  How  many  of  the  assistants  in  the 

catalog     department     spend     full 
time  on  the  cataloging  work? 
b.  What  other  work  are  these  engaged 
in  in  other  departments  of  the  li- 
brary? 

7.  a.  How  many  volumes  did  you  add  to 

your  library  during  1912? 

b.  How  many  of  these  were  added  as 

new  titles  to  your  catalog? 

c.  How  many  of  these  were  on  printed 

cards   from   the    Library    of   Con- 
gress or  from  other  libraries? 

8.  What  do  you  estimate  that  it  cost  your 

library  in  1912  to  catalog  a  book,  in- 
cluding accessioning,  classiflcatiod, 
shelf-listing  and  preparation  for  the 
shelves? 

9.  Give  any  special, information  about  your 

library  that  will,  enable  the  commit- 
tee to  understand  particular  phases 
of  your  cataloging  work. 
Libraries  Included  in  the  Investigation 

University  and  Reference  Libraries 
Columbia  University  Library. 
Harvard  University  Library. 
Princeton  University  Library. 
University  of  Chicago  Library. 
Yale  University  Library. 


John  Crerar  Library. 
Library  of  Congress. 
New  York  Public  Library,  Reference  De- 
partment. 
New  York  State  Library. 
Newberry  Library. 

Public  Libraries 
Boston  Public  Library. 
Brooklyn  Public  Library. 
Buffalo  Public  Library. 
Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh. 
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Chicago  Public  Library. 
Cincinnati  Public  Library. 
Cleveland  Public  Library. 
Philadelphia  Free  Library. 
St.  Louis  Public  Library. 
Toronto  Public  Library. 

A  request  was  read  from  the  catalog  sec- 
tion, first,  that  the  Executive  Board  be 
asked  to  appoint  a  permanent  cataloging 
committee  to  which  the  questions  in  cata- 
loging may  be  referred  for  recommenda- 
tions; second,  that  the  Executive  Board  be 
asked  to  send  a  request  to  the  Librarian 
of  Congress  for  the  publication  of  the  codQ 
of  alphabeting  used  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

Voted,  on  motion  by  Dr.  Andrews  that 
the  president  and  secretary  be  instructed 
to  appoint  a  committee  for  this  year  to 
whom  questions  of  cataloging  may  be  re> 
ferred,  and  that  the  chairman  of  the  cata- 
log section  be  consulted  as  to  the  proper 
form  of  a  by-law  providing  for  a  perma- 
nent committee. 

Upon  motion  by  Dr.  Andrews,  voted  that 
the  secretary  be  instructed  to  ask  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  on  code  for 
classifiers  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  per- 
manent committee  to  consider  specific 
questions  of  classification  and  as  to  the 
proper  form  of  a  by-law  to  provide  for 
such  committee. 

The  appointment  of  members  to  the  vari- 
ous standing  committees  was  next  consid- 
ered, and  as  a  result  of  consideration  at 
this  meeting  and  of  later  correspondence 
between  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Board  and  consultation  with  the  chairmen 
of  the  various  committees,  the  standing 
committees  for  the  year  1913-14  are  an- 
nounced as  follows: 

COMMITTEES,  1913-14 

Finance 

C.  W.  Andrews,  The  John  Crerar  Li- 
brary, Chicago. 

F.  F.  Dawley,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

F.  O.  Poole,  New  York  City. 

Public  Documents 

G.  S.  Godard,  State  Library,  Hartford, 
Conn. 


A.  J.  Small,  State  Library,  Des  Moines, 
la.. 

Ernest  Bruncken,  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

John  A.  Lapp,  State  Library,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

M.  S.  Dudgeon,  Wisconsin  Free  Library 
Commission,  Madison,  Wis. 

T.  M.  Owen,  Department  of  Archives  and 
History,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

S.  H.  Ranck,  Public  Library,  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich. 

Adelaide  R.  Hasse,  Public  Library,  New 
York. 

C.  F.  D.  Belden,  StatQ  Library,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Co-operation  with  the  N.   E.  A. 

Mary  Eileen  Ahem,  "Public  Libraries," 
Chicago. 

Mary  A.  Newberry,  Public  Library,  New 
York  City. 

Irene  Warren,  School  of  Education,  Chi- 
cago. 

George  H.  Locke,  Public  Library,  To- 
ronto, Canada. 

Harriet  A.  Wood,  Library  Association, 
Portland,  Ore. 

Library  Administration 

A.  E.  Bostwick,  Public  Library,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

George  F.  Bowerman,  Public  Library, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

John  S.  Cleavinger,  Public  Library,  Jack- 
son, Mich. 

Library  Training 

A.  S.  Root,  Oberlin  College  Library, 
Oberlin.  O. 

Faith  E.  Smith,  Public  Library,  Chicago. 

Alice  S.  Tyler,  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity Library  School,  Cleveland. 

Adam  Strohm,  Public  Library,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

A.  L.  Bailey,  Wilmington  Institute  Free 
Library,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Chalmers  Hadley,  Public  Library,  Den- 
ver. 

Cornelia  Marvin,  Oregon  State  Library, 
Salem,  Ore. 

George  O.  Carpenter,  trustee,  Public  Li- 
brary, St  Louis,  Mo. 
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and  hold  property,  etc.  The  terms  of  its 
members  should  not  expire  all  at  once,  so 
that  reasonable  continuity  in  policy  will  be 
insured.  It  should  have  power  to  take 
over  and  manage  other  city  libraries, 
school  libraries  and,  by  contract,  libraries 
in  other  municipalities  or  communities. 

(d)  The  funds  of  the  library,  including 
those  derived  from  taxation,  bequest,  gift, 
and  library  lines  and  desk  receipts,  should 
be  at  the  board's  free  disposal  for  library 
purposes,  including  the  purchase  of  land 
and  the  erection  of  buildings.  They  should 
be  received  and  held  by  the  municipal  au- 
thorities, and  disbursed  on  voucher,  with 
the  same  safeguards  and  under  the  same 
auspices  as  those  required  for  other  pub- 
lic funds. 

(e)  The  library  should  be  operated  on 
the  merit  system,  in  the  same  way  that 
the  schools  are  so  operated — not  by  plac- 
ing the  selection  and  promotion  of  library 
employees  in  the  hands  of  the  same  board 
that  selects  clerks  and  mechanics  for  the 
city  departments,  but  by  requiring  that 
the  library  board  establish  and  carry  out 
an  efficient  system  of  service  satisfactory 
to  the  proper  authorities. 

The  board  should  have  entire  control  of 
its  own  working  force  and  should  initiate 
its  own  policies,  including  selection  of 
sites  and  planning  of  buildings,  its  libra- 
rian being  regarded  both  as  its  executive 
officer  and  as  Its  expert  adviser,  to  whom 
the  choice  of  methods  and  the  manage- 
ment of  details  are  naturally  left.  He 
should  be  present  at  meetings  of  the  board 
and  may  serve  as  its  secretary. 

We  regard  as  satisfactory  any  body  of 
law  that  will  accomplish  the  results  aimed 
at  in  the  following  sections,  which  your 
committee  does  not  regard  as  couched  in 
legal  phraseology.  Before  being  used  in 
any  state  its  provisions  should  be  word- 
ed by  a  competent  person  experienced  In 
drafting  bills  for  the  legislature  of  that 
state. 

Section  1 

Any  taxing  body  shall  have  authority  to 

levy  a  tax,  not  less  than  mills  on 

the  dollar,  for  the  support  of  a  free  public 


library  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  such 
tax  shall  be  levied  if  so  ordered  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  all  voters  at  a  general  elec- 
tion, on  petition  signed  by  voters. 

Any  governing  or  taxing  body  shall  have 
power  to  provide,  by  annual  appropriation, 
for  the  support  of  a  free  public  library, 
whether  or  not  a  tax  is  levied  as  above 
provided,  or  to  enter  into  a  contract  for 
library  service  with  another  governing  or 
taxing  body  or  with  a  private  corporation 
already  maintaining  such  a  library. 

Section  2 

Any  library  supported  as  specified  in 
Section  1  shall  be  governed  by  a  board  of 
not  less  than  five  or  more  than  nine  trust- 
ees (appointed  as  the  legislature  may  pro- 
vide), which  board  shall  have  the  powers 
of  a  public  corporation  and  shall  perform 
all  acts  necessary  and  convenient  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  library. 

The  board  may  receive  gifts  and  be- 
quests, acquire  and  transfer  property,  real 
and  personal,  sue  and  be  sued.  It  shall 
manage  all  libraries  owned  by  the  city 
and  may  contract  with  other  public  bodies 
within  and  without  the  city,  to  render  li- 
brary service,  adding  to  its  number,  if 
mutually  so  agreed,  one  or  more  repre- 
sentatives of  such  public  body.  The  terms 
of  the  members  shall  not  expire  coinci- 
dently.  Any  member  may  be  removed  by 
the  appointing  or  elective  power  for  stated 
cause. 

Section  3 

All  moneys  collected  for  the  use  of  the 
library,  whether  by  taxation  or  otherwise, 
shall  be  in  custody  of  the  city  treasurer 
and  shall  be  paid  out  by  him  on  vouchers 
duly  attested  by  the  board  and  audited 
by  the  proper  city  authority. 

Section  4 

All  employees  of  the  library  shall  be 
appointed  and  promoted  for  merit  only, 
and  the  board  shall  adopt  such  measures 
as  will  in  its  Judgment  conduce  to  this 
end. 

Section  5 

If  a  gift  is  offered  to  the  library  on  con- 
ditions involving  the  performance  of  cer- 
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tain  acts  annually,  the  municipality  may 
obligate  itself  to  perform  such  acts,  by 
ordinance  which  shall  not  be  repealed. 

Section  6 

The  Board  shall  submit  an  annual  report 
of  its  work  in  detail,  with  its  receipts  and 
expenditures,  to  the  tax-levying  body. 

Upon  motion  by  Mr.  Wellman  it  was  vot- 
ed that  the  above  report  be  printed  as  a 
tentative  report  in  the  Bulletin. 

Upon  motion  of  Dr.  Bostwick  it  was 
unanimously  voted  that  the  session  of  the 
Council  on  Thursday  evening,  June  26th, 
at  which  the  topic,  "The  Quality  of  Fic- 
tion" is  to  be  discussed,  be  thrown  open 
to  the  members  of  the  Association  at  large. 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  the 
vote  of  the  Council  which  was  passed  at 
the  Ashevllle  meeting  in  1907,  providing 
that  privilege  be  given  to  members  of  the 
Council  to  reserve  hotel  rooms  at  the  an- 
nual conferences  in  advance  of  the  mem- 
bership at  large  and  stated  that  a  number 
of  members  of  the  Association  considered 
this  action  as  undemocratic  and  as  unde- 
sirable for  the  Council  to  continue. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Thomson  it 
was  unanimously  voted  that  this  ruling 
be  rescinded. 

The  following  persons  were  appointed 
by  the  Chair  as  a  Committee  on  nomina- 
tions to  nominate  five  members  for  the 
Council  to  be  elected  by  the  Council  for  a 
term  of  Ave  years  each:  H.  G.  Wadlin, 
Josephine  A.  Rathbone,  M.  S.  Dudgeon, 
Edith  Tobitt,  W.  O.  Carson. 

Mr.  Ranck  presented  a  report  of  prog- 
ress in  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  ventila- 
tion and  lighting  of  library  buildings  and 
recommended  that  the  Committee  be  con- 
tinued, which  recommendation,  upon  mo- 
tion of  Dr.  Putnam,  was  adopted. 

The  report  here  follows: 

Report  of  Committee  on   Ventilation   and 

Lighting 

June,  1913. 
To  the  Council  of  the  A.  L.  A.: 
Your  special  committee  on  ventilation 


and  lighting  can  submit  at  this  tln^e  only 
another  report  of  progress. 

After  the  meeting  at  Ottawa  the  matter 
of  having  laboratory  and  other  tests  made 
in  connection  with  the  technical  and  scien- 
tific problems  was  taken  up  with  certain 
industrial  organizations  with  a  view  to  the 
possibility  of  having  them,  in  the  interest 
of  scientific  knowledge,  make  the  neces- 
sary tests  for  us,  at  no  expense  to  the  As- 
sociation. Objection  developed  against 
this  line  of  procedure,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
feared  that  less  confidence  could  be  placed 
in  such  tests  when  the  organization  mak- 
ing them  (or  if  the  persons  making  them 
were  in  the  service  of  such  an  organisa- 
tion) had  a  commercial  interest  in  the  re- 
sults of  the  tests. 

Accordingly  the  effort  was  made  to  have 
the  tests  made  by  the  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washington,  and  also  by  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  both  of  which  efforts 
failed.  The  matter  was  then  taken  up  with 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  we  are 
hopeful  that  we  may  be  successful  in  get- 
ting the  national  government  to  make 
these  tests  for  us  through  the  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

In  the  meantime  the  committee  Is  con- 
tinuing its  investigations  and  experiments 
so  far  as  the  limited  resources  at  its  com- 
mand will  permit.  In  this  further  study 
the  committee  is  strengthened  in  its  belief 
reported  a  year  ago  to  the  effect  that  most 
of  the  ventilating  apparatus  now  in  use 
will  have  to  be  discarded  as  junk  and  that 
the  whole  art  and  practice  of  artificial  ven- 
tilation will  have  to  be  entirely  remodeled 
on  a  correct  physiological  basis,  inasmuch 
as  the  present  basis  appears  to  be  entirely 
Incorrect. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  com- 
mittee be  continued  for  another  year.  If 
deemed  advisable  the  committee  could  pre- 
pare a  preliminary  report  of  its  findings 
for  publication  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  As- 
sociation. Such  a  report  might  be  of  Im- 
mediate service  to  librarians. 

As  an  Indication  of  the  committee's  dif- 
ficulties In  this  matter  we  may  cite  the  ex- 
perience of  Prof.  Brooks  of  the  University 
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of  Illinois  who,  after  years  of  study  and 
experience  in  illumination,  feels  less  will- 
ing today  to  prescribe  a  lighting  scheme 
than  a  few  years  ago. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SAMUEL  H.  RANCK, 
C.  W.  ANDREWS, 
W.  H.  BRETT, 
E.  H.  ANDERSON, 
ERNEST    D.    BURTON, 

Committee. 

Mr.  Ranck  made  an  informal  statement 
regarding  the  irregular  and  unsatisfactory 
fire  insurance  rates  which  he  had  found 
many  libraries  of  the  United  States  were 
securing  and  recommended  that  this  sub- 
ject be  investigated  by  the  Council. 

It  was  voted  upon  motion  by  Mr.  Thom- 
son that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
by  the  chair  to  investigate  the  subject  of 
fire  insurance  for  libraries.  The  chair  ap- 
pointed as  this  committee  M.  S.  Dudgeon, 
Chalmers  Hadley  and  S.  H.  Ranck. 

There  being  no  further  business  the 
Council  adjourned. 

Meeting  of  June  26th 

This  session  of  the  Council  was  conduct- 
ed as  an  open  meeting  and  was  attended 
by  many  of  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion at  large.     The  president  presided. 

The  nominating  committee  presented  the 
names  of  Willis  H.  Kerr,  Mary  W.  Plum- 
mer,  Mary  E.  Robbins,  John  Thomson  and 
Samuel  H.  Ranck  for  members  of  the 
Council  for  a  term  of  five  years  each.  Up- 
on motion  by  Dr.  Bostwick  it  was  voted 
that  the  secretary  cast  a  ballot  for  the 
election  of  these  members,  which  was 
accordingly  done. 

The  remainder  of  the  session  was  de- 
voted to  a  discussion  of  "The  Quality  of 
fiction,"  discussion  being  led  by  Dr.  Hor- 
ace G.  Wadlin  and  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Bostwick. 

Dr.  Wadlin  spoke  as  follows: 

The  Quality  of  Fiction— I. 

The  question  set  for  our  discussion  is 
not  new.  It  seems  to  be  always  with  us. 
By  Itself,  I  do  not  think  it  of  much  impor- 
tance.    It  only  becomes  so  as  related  to 


the  much  larger  queBtion  of  the  general 
purpose  of  the  public  library — ^what  it  is 
supposed  to  stand  for  in  the  community. 
All  details  of  library  policy  revert  to  that, 
and  the  fiction  question  is,  after  all,  a  de- 
tail. 

"The  quality  of  fiction" — ^if  I  may  para- 
phrase the  words  of  a  celebrated  writer 
of  it  whose  works  still  compete  with  the 
latest  "best   seller"— 

"The  quality  of  fiction  is  not  strained. 
It    droppeth    like    the    gentle    rain    from 

Heaven. 
It  is,  perhaps,  thrice  blessed; 
It  blesseth  him  that  writes,  and  him  that 

prints  and  sometimes  him  that  reads. 
Tis  mightiest  in  the  mighty  and — " 

But  I  refrain  from  going  farther.  Be- 
yond that  point  we  reach  debatable  ground 
and  I  shall  add  nothing  to  the  sum  of  hu- 
man knowledge  in  that  direction. 

When  your  President  asked  me  to  open 
this  discussion,  he  was  kind  enough  to  im- 
ply that  the  time  had  arrived  when  repre- 
sentatives of  the  larger  libraries,  at  least, 
might  speak  with  conviction  on  this  ques- 
tion. And  I  suppose  I  was  selected  for  the 
reason  that  the  library  for  which  I  am 
responsible  has,  through  circumstances  not 
entirely  within  its  control,  acquired  a  repu- 
tation for  ultra-conservatism  in  respect  to 
purchases  of  fiction;  a  reputation  for 
which  it  is  entitled  to  little  praise,  if  the 
result  be  thought  meritorious  and  for 
which  it  should  not  be  blamed  if  the  re- 
sults are  condemned. 

For  it  is  well,  always,  to  choose  the 
good  rather  than  evil  in  any  line  of  action; 
to  choose  it,  that  is,  because  you  love  It 
Hut,  if  you  don't  love  it,  it  is  fortunate  that 
in  the  general  plan  of  nature  the  good  so 
surrounds  us  and  hems  us  in,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  consequences  which  follow  the 
choice  of  evil,  that,  in  any  case,  we  can 
scarcely  escape  the  choice  of  good. 

With  us  in  Boston,  and  I  take  it  the  con- 
ditions are  not  dissimilar  elsewhere,  the 
practical  considerations  of  providing  shelf- 
room  for  new  accessions,  of  keeping  the 
catalog  within  reasonable  limits,  the  ade- 
quate provision  for  new  books  in  other  de- 
partments of  literature,  the  constant  in- 
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crease  in  our  fixed  charges  due  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  work — these  enforce  the 
restriction  of  purchases  of  fiction  within 
limits  that  may  be  deemed  conservative, 
whether  we  particularly  favor  conserva- 
tism or  not. 

Therefore  I  speak  with  no  pride  of  opin- 
ion based  upon  the  policy  of  my  own  li- 
brary, nor  in  criticism  of  the  policy  of  oth- 
ers, nor  with  any  hope  of  establishing  a 
hard  and  fast  rule.  Criticism  is  frequently 
caustic  and  bitter.  I  would  fain  be  persua- 
sive and  kindly.  It  is  indeed  my  convic- 
tion that  no  invariable  rule  is  possible  on 
this  matter  or  on  other  points  of  library 
policy.  Certain  principles  hold,  but  the 
application  of  them  must  vary  in  different 
libraries,  and  must  proceed  in  harmony 
with  local  environment.  Any  other  course 
would  result  in  a  system,  hard  and  mechan- 
ical, where  it  ought  to  be  flexible,  sympa- 
thetic and  humane. 

It  is  said  that  in  some  places  it  is  neces- 
sary to  placate  public  opinion  by  liberal 
purchases  of  light  and  harmless  trifles, 
''bright  and  snappy"  stories,  "big  heart- 
gripping"  tales  of  the  moment  in  order 
that  the  fountain  whereon  the  library  de- 
pends for  its  continued  life  may  not  run 
dry.  If  that  be  so,  who  am  I  that  I  should 
sit  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful,  or  pronounce 
judgment  on  my  neighbor?  Any  librarian 
whose  hand  is  thus  forced  has  trouble 
enough  without  my  adding  to  it  with  wild 
and  whirling  words.  After  all,  such  action  is 
not  without  precedent — nay,  we  may  go 
farther  and  say  not  without  Justification. 
Old  Isaac  Walton  was  not  the  first  who 
angled  successfully  with  a  concealed  hook, 
and  he  has  his  disciples  in  other  than 
green  pastures  or  beside  still  waters.  But, 
speaking  seriously,  such  bids  for  the  pop- 
ular approval  that  may  result  in  enlarged 
appropriations  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  quality  of  fiction,  and  carry  no  lesson 
for  those  in  more  fortunate  circumstances, 
who  are  able  to  exercise  a  sane  and  un- 
trammelled Judgment. 

Let  us  admit  freely,  that  fiction  as  a 
branch  of  literature,  is  today  important, 
not  merely  as  a  means  of  relaxation  and 


amusement  but  of  inspiration  and  instruc- 
tion. Whether  or  not  that  admission  im- 
plies that  a  public  library  ought  to  pro- 
vide an  undue  quantity  of  it  is  a  question 
of  logic,  and  to  be  logical  when  sentiment 
will  more  effectively  carry  your  point  is 
today  fatal  in  the  discussion  of  more 
weighty  matters  than  the  one  we  are  now 
considering.  There  is,  indeed,  a  form  of 
printed  matter  even  more  frequently  used 
than  the  novel  for  relaxation  and  amuse- 
ment. I  allude  to  that  required  in  the 
great  game  of  Auction  Bridge,  and  one 
may  gain  instruction,  perhaps  inspiration 
from  that,  but  public  libraries  so  far  ig- 
nore it.  Although  it  has  been  suggested 
that  a  moving-picture  annex,  freely  used 
by  some  millions  to  the  same  ends,  might 
be  profitably  taken  on,  and  unquestionably 
the  suggestion  has  much  to  recommend  it. 
At  all  events,  that  time  may  not  be  wast- 
ed in  profitless  controversy,  I  grant,  at  the 
outset,  all  that  the  most  ardent  advocates 
of  fiction  claim  in  its  behalf. 

And  since  it  is  asserted  that  many  per- 
sons will  read  nothing  but  fiction,  and  that 
such  reading  is  especially  adapted  to  put 
new  life  into  the  tired  shop-girl,  to  illu-  . 
minate  the  social  gloom  that  shrouds  the 
proletariat,  by  taking  him  into  worlds  as 
unlike  his  real  world  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  them,  and  to  put  a  little  more  vital- 
ity into  the  merchant  overwrought  by  too 
strenuous  pursuit  of  the  elusive  dollar,  why 
question  its  importance  as  at  once  a  tonic 
and  a  sedative,  a  general  promoter  of 
bright  days  and  peaceful  dreams? 

Of  course,  though  many  think  otherwise, 
it  is  not  undeniably  the  business  of  a  pub- 
lic library  to  act  as  a  pharmaceutical  dis- 
pensatory and  to  make  persons  read  who 
might  much  better  get  a  required  physical 
stimulus  in  some  other  way.  Mr.  Dana 
some  months  ago  put  the  reading  of  the 
classics  into  the  limbo  of  out-worn  tradi- 
tion— put  them  perpetually  "on  the  blink," 
if  I  may  use  language  similar  to  that  em- 
ployed in  fiction  by  Sewall  Ford's  popu- 
lar hero — and  Miss  Corinne  Bacon,  in  a 
brilliant  paper  which,  if  you  have  not  read 
it,  I  commend  to  your  attention,  keenly 
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reminds  Mr.  Dana  that  it  is  not  really  nec- 
essary for  any  of  us  to  read  at  all. 

If,  however,  we  dispute  the  unquali- 
fied benefits  of  fiction  reading,  it  is  the 
works  of  the  masters  which  are  used  to 
overwhelm  us — the  recognized  standard 
novels,  quite  modern  some  of  them,  for 
the  production  of  good  fiction  did  not  stop 
with  the  death  of  Scott  or  Thackeray  or 
Dickens — as  if  anybody  questioned  their 
influence  or  their  power! 

If  I  wished,  on  the  other  hand,  to  as^- 
sume  the  role  of  Mrs.  Partington,  and  seek 
to  beat  back  the  on-rushing  tide  of  print- 
ed matter,  all  of  which  claims  to  be  imag- 
inative and  romantic,  I  should  need  no 
better  broom  with  which  to  attempt  that 
forlorn  and  hopeless  task  than  one  made 
from  the  strands  which  Mr.  Booth  Tark- 
ington,  and  others  actively  engaged  in  the 
production  of  fiction,  supplied  in  the  letters 
read  from  this  platform  Monday  evening. 

There  is  a  trinity  of  things,  frequently 
asserted,  which  I  do  not  believe,  that  is,  I 
do  not  believe  them  in  my  present  state  of 
mental  development,  though  I  trust  I  am 
still  open  to  conviction. 

First,  I  do  not  believe  that  everybody  is 
entitled  to  receive  at  our  hands  the  books 
they  want,  when  they  want  them!  I  hear 
it  put  this  way:  The  State  or  the  munici- 
pality ohght  to  provide  any  citizen  who 
wants  a  book  with  the  book  he  wants 
when  he  wants  it. — A  moment's  candid  ex- 
amination will,  I  think,  show  that  this  is 
impossible,  and  it  being  impossible,  we 
need  not  spend  time  in  disputing  the 
theory. 

Second,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
buy  the  book  of  the  day,  and  all  the  books 
of  the  day,  irrespective  of  merit;  or,  as  a 
critical  journal  once  put  it,  "Buy  the  books 
the  world  is  talking  about — merit  or  de- 
merit cast  entirely  aside." 

The  talk  of  the,  people,  about  the  books 
of  the  day  is,  99  per  cent  of  it,  if  we  may 
apply  a  quantitive  measure  to  that  which 
is  immeasurable,  pure  gossip,  fostered  by 
more  or  less  interested,  or  paid  notices 
in  the  newspapers,  and  the  reading  of 
books  which  for  the  moment  are  made  the 


subjects  of  such  gossip  is  of  about  as  much 
real  value  to  the  average  man  or  woman 
as  was  Mrs.  A's  inquiry  after  the  health 
of  Mrs.  B's  old  man.  Not  that  she  cared 
anything  about  his  health  but  the  inquiry 
helped  conversation.  And  when  the  book 
of  the  day  rises  above  the  plane  of  mere 
gossip  its  interest  or  value  is  frequently 
momentary.  Two  years  ago,  the  cheerful 
idlers  on  summer  hotel  verandas  were 
lightening  the  burden  of  persistent  appli- 
cation to  what,  for  want  of  a  better  term, 
is  called  "fancy  work"  by  reading  "The 
rosary."  Last  year,  their  aftections  were 
centered  on  "The  harvester."  This  year — 
well,  I  refrain  from  advertising  what  is 
likely  to  be  found  there. 

But  surely  most  public  libraries  in  these 
days  of  expanding  opportunity,  find  it  dif- 
ficult enough  to  supply  things  which  have 
higher  civic  promise  in  them,  even  in  fic- 
tion, without  stocking  up  extensively  with 
that  which  is  as  evanescent  as  the  foam 
on  the  wave. 

Third,  I  do  not  believe — as  some  do — that 
the  indiscriminate  reading  of  fiction,  even 
poor  fiction,  leads  finally  to  the  selection 
of  better  books.  Once  I  thought  so,  and  1 
know  that  my  distinguished  predecessor, 
Dr.  Winsor,  held  that  opinion.  But,  after 
some  thirty  years*  Intimate  knowledge  of 
a  library  (outside  of  Boston),  not  too  large 
to  permit  the  study  of  the  peculiarities  of 
individual  readers,  this  seems  to  me  de- 
lusive. If  I  wanted  to  promote  good  read- 
ing,- I  would  not  treat  it  as  a  pill  to  be 
sugar-coated.    Good  wine  needs  no  bush. 

Passing  from  the  triad  of  things  I  do  not 
believe  I  make  one  positive  affirmation. 
Every  public  library  should  establish  a 
standard.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  done 
now.  For  example,  the  works  of  Mr. 
Charles  Garvice  are  seldom  found  on  our 
catalogs  nor  those  of  Rev.  Silas  K.  Hock- 
ing. These  two  among  the  most  popular 
English  novelists  of  our  day,  may  be  found 
on  the  shelves  of  the  circulating  libraries, 
and  with  several  others  almost  equally 
well-known,  appear  among  the  miscella- 
neous attractions  of  the  railway  news  coun- 
ters;  but  not  with  us.     Why?     They  are 
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clean,  highly  moral,  in  the  accepted  use 
of  that  word,  and  not  without  a  certain 
literary  merit.  The  answer  to  my  query 
implies  selection,  in  accordance  with  a 
standard. 

I  said  some  years  ago  on  this  subject, 
and  have  seen  no  reason  to  change  my 
opinion,  that  while  there  are  those  who 
resent  what  they  call  "censorship"  on  the 
part  of  public  libraries,  nevertheless,  sim- 
ply because  we  are  public  institutions,  we 
have  responsibilities  to  the  public,  toward 
children,  at  least,  and  toward  those  of 
unformed  literary  taste. 

Personally,  I  am  not  much  afraid  of  the 
baleful  effect  of  certain  books  usually  con- 
demned by  moralists.  Not  every  one  who 
reads  "The  pirate's  own  book"  will  take 
to  piracy  on  the  high  seas;  and  a  quiet 
elderly  lady  of  my  acquaintance  who  reads 
rather  more  erotic  French  fiction  than 
some  would  approve,  still  preserves,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  modesty  of  demeanor,  and, 
unless  skilfully  dissembled,  an  exemplary 
private  life.  I  was  myself,  in  my  young 
days  a  persistent  reader  of  Beadle's  dime 
novels,  which  were  of  size  to  be  readily 
concealed  between  Euclid  and  Andrews 
and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar,  well  out 
of  view  of  the  censor.  Oliver  Optic  was 
permitted  to  corrupt  my  young  mind,  and 
since  I  had  an  eclectic  taste,  I  absorbed 
liberal  doses  of  Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr.,  Emer- 
son Bennett,  and  Mrs.  Southworth,  writers 
almost  unknown  to  the  present  generation. 
So  far,  I  have  escaped  the  penitentiary 
and  the  home  for  feeble-minded.  But  that 
does  not  justify  the  exposure  of  Burton's 
"Arabian  nights"  on  open  shelves,  for 
which  lapse  of  judgment  we  were  once  crit- 
icised by  a  reputable  Boston  paper,  or 
prove  that  since  life  is  short  and  art  is  long 
and  one  can  not  read  everything,  and  some 
books  are,  from  any  point  of  view,  better 
than  others,  judicious  selection  may  not 
prevent  lamentable  waste  of  time. 

Before  selectfon  is  attempted,  the 
amount  available  for  expenditure  should  be 
fixed,  and  this  should  be  determined  by 
the  income  of  the  library  and  the  proper 
relation   which,   within   that   income,   pur- 


chases of  fiction  should  bear  to  other  nec- 
essary expenses.  The  percentage  will 
vary,  I  should  suppose,  with  different  libra- 
ries. Speaking  for  my  own,  it  has  by  ex- 
perience been  determined  at  from  20  to 
25  per  cent  of  all  expenditures  for  books. 
In  a  recent  lean  year,  it  dropped  as  low 
as  12  per  cent,  but  in  the  last  four  years 
has  ranged  from  23  in  1912  to  25  in  1909.  I 
include  expenditures  for  replacements  as 
well  as  for  new  fiction. 

All  theory  apart,  no  more  could  have 
been  spent  without  impairing  the  up-keep 
of  other  departments.  As  I  have  inti- 
mated, we  are  always  confronted,  to  use 
Mr.  Cleveland's  phrase,  by  conditions 
rather  than  theories.  I  need  not  enlarge 
upon  the  character  of  those  other  depart- 
ments. They  are  not  for  the  use  of  the 
dilettante  or  the  connoisseur.  Contrary  to 
an  opinion  that  seems  to  prevail  in  certain 
quarters,  we  do  not  buy  extensively,  as  one 
critical  commentator  put  it,  either  "musty 
parchments  or  rare  first  editions  in  which 
not  one  person  in  50  has  the  slightest  in- 
terest or  concern." 

No.  These  departments  provide  for  the 
scholarly  use  of  a  library  which  is  at  the 
center  of  a  group  of  educational  institu- 
tions accommodating  probably  10,000  stu- 
dents. It  is  unthinkable  to  suppose  that 
this  work  of  education,  of  so  much  impor- 
tance to  our  city,  could  go  on  without  the 
aid  derived  from  the  library.  And  I  need 
only  mention  the  various  special  collec- 
tions which  have  grown  up  from  the  begin- 
ning, which  are  drawn  upon  each  year  by 
students  who  come  to  us  from  abroad,  and 
from  which,  on  the  inter-library  loan  plan, 
we  lend  annually  to  other  libraries  In  the 
proportion  of  1,200  to  the  50  which  we  re- 
ceive from  them  in  return. 

These  phases  of  our  work  must  be  taken 
into  account,  just  as  similar  considerations 
must  be  infiuential  in  any  library,  if  a 
proper  balance  is  to  be  kept  of  expend i- 
tures  for  fiction.  And  bear  in  mind  that 
every  dollar  spent  for  fiction  beyond  the 
proper  limit  as  set  by  a  candid  considera- 
tion of  conditions  and  resources,  no  matter 
how  insistent  the  demand — and  it  is  well 
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known  that  the  demand  may  he  so  insist- 
ent as  to  require,  without  satisfying  it,  all 
the  money  at  your  command — every  dol- 
lar beyond  this  limit  is  a  dollar  drawn 
from  students,  from  readers  in  courses, 
from  work  with  the  immigrant,  if  you  have 
that  problem,  from  work  with  children, 
from  the  artisan  or  mechanic  who  comes 
to  you  for  the  books  that  will  add  to  his 
industrial  efficiency,  from  your  business 
men's  branch,  if  one  exists.  The  libra- 
ry cannot  be  made  a  mere  depository  for 
fiction.  This  should  go  without  saying. 
It  does  not  propose  to  Include  all  good 
fiction  in  its  purchases.  The  sum  set 
apart  can  not  all  be  used  for  new  fiction, 
but  must  cover  replacements.  The  library 
must  also  buy  fiction  in  other  languages 
than  English. 

As  to  the  work  of  selection,  I  pass  in 
rapid  review  our  own  methods,  concerning 
which  much  nonsense  has  been  written. 
We  examine  with  care  substantially  every 
book  in  English  that  comes  from  the  press, 
which  any  public  library  is  likely  to  buy. 
Last  year,  which  is  perhaps  typical,  890 
different  books  in  fiction  were  considered, 
including  fiction  for  young  readers.  And 
every  book  was  not  merely  examined  by 
title,  but  was  read  and  commented  upon 
in  our  interest  by  at  least  3  persons  on  the 
average. 

Of  course,  no  such  thorough  examina- 
tion could  be  made  by  the  library  staff 
alone,  and  we  have  the  services  of  a  vol- 
unteer committee  of  readers  not  oflScially 
Connected  with  the  library.  The  commit- 
tee does  not  supersede  the  critical  opin- 
ion of  the  librarian  or  his  selected  staff 
ofl^cers.  It  does  not  even  control.  It 
merely  aids  by  an  analysis  of  the  books 
and  by  such  opinions,  expressed  on  blank 
forms  provided  for  the  purpose,  as  show 
an  outline  of  plot  and  treatment,  and  mer- 
its or  defects  as  they  appear,  not  to  trained 
literary  critics,  but  to  average  readers  of 
some  cultivation  in  different  walks  of  life 
or  on  different  social  planes. 

This  committee  was  one  of  the  excel- 
lent inventions  of  my  predecessor.  Dr.  Put- 
nam, and,  shortly  after  its  establishment, 


it  received  wide  attention  from  the  press, 
for  the  most  part  based  on  complete  mis- 
conception of  its  purpose  and  character. 
This  resulted  in  creating  an  impression 
as  different  as  possible  from  the  actual, 
but  which  still  persists,  as  the  mother-in- 
law  Joke  persists,  or  the  young  lady  who 
plays  the  piano  in  the  parlor  while  mother 
washes  in  the  kitchen,  or  the  stage 
Irishman  and  Yankee — stock  material  of 
the  pseudo-humorists. 

The  genial  "Librarian"  of  the  Boston 
Transcript,  who  on  Saturday  is  to  tell  you 
how  to  discourage  reading,  still  has  peri- 
odic visions  of  the  "Censors  of  the  Boston 
public  library,"  Just  as  more  timid  souls 
have  created  bogies  out  of  Col.  Roosevelt 
or  other  historic  characters.  But  the 
committee  has  no  power  to  "censor"  any- 
thing, and  the  Boston  public  library  has 
no  "black  list"  nor  has  it  in  my  time  ever 
had  to  become  a  censor.  It  has  to  choose, 
and  so  far  as  possible  within  the  exercise 
of  fallible  human  Judgment  to  choose 
wisely.  It  finds  itself  unable  to  buy  some 
hundreds  of  as  good  books,  perhaps  better 
books,  than  it  buys,  but  it  censors  nothing, 
being  fortunately  relieved  of  a  duty  from 
which  I  would  myself  not  shrink  in  exi- 
gency, by  the  limitations  surrounding  its 
choice. 

It  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  Journalism, 
this  rise  of  the  legend  of  the  Boston  fic- 
tion committee.  It  started  from  a  half 
Jocose  article  wholly  inconsequential,  one 
would  have  thought,  in  a  western  paper 
from  the  pen  of  a  little-known  Boston 
space  writer.  Numerous  excellent  books 
not  purchased  were  said  to  have  been 
"tabooed,"  and  the  list  went  over  the  coun- 
try like  wild  fire.  None  of  them  had  been 
"tabooed,"  unless  inability  to  buy  is  a 
taboo.  Big  head  lines  with  Swinbumian 
fervor  spoke  of  the  "books  banned  in  Bos- 
ton." From  the  little  daily  papers,  the  mat- 
ter spread  to  the  big  ones.  The  Times 
Saturday  Review  pointed  out,  after  scan- 
ning some  of  the  titles,  that  "in  some 
New  England  minds  exquisite  pleasure  was 
akin  to  wickedness."  because  of  the  sup- 
posed censorship  of  books  not  bought.  The 
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committee  was  irreverently  alluded  to  as 
the  "body  of  spinster  censors  who  since 
they  were  themselves  virtuous  had  deter- 
mined there  should  be  no  more  cakes  and 
ale."  A  critical  literary  journal  feared 
that  the  committee  desired  "to  form  Bos- 
ton's literary  taste  on  too  precious  a 
model/'  and  that  since  .the  majority  of 
the  readers  were  women,  "the  sense  of 
power  may  have  led  them  into  arbitrary 
decisions."  A  New  York  paper,  not  un- 
willing to  have  a  shy  at  Boston,  said:  "The 
committee  takes  an  attitude  untenable, 
Pharasaic,  and  what  the  enemies  of  Boston 
call  Bostonese." 

Harper's  Weekly,  a  journal  of  civiliza- 
tion, expressed  curiosity  about  the  com- 
mittee: 'That  the  majority  of  them  are 
young,'  we  know,  because  they  are  not  mar- 
ried. But  are  they  red,  white,  or  blue 
stockings?  Do  they  approve  of  straight 
fronts?  Do  hoops  still  gallop  in  the  East 
wind?"  Drastic  comments  were  received 
and  appeared  in  print  from  other  libra- 
rians. Mr.  Legler's  predecessor,  entirely 
in  good  faith,  fell  with  the  rest  He  said 
he  had  been  told  that  in  Boston  they  sent 
new  novels  to  club  women  and  received 
their  opinions  on  slips  of  paper.  He  imag- 
ined that  a  good  dinner  would  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  such  reports. 

The  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  had 
a  word  of  commendation,  although  equally 
misled  as  to  the  grounds  of  praise.  It 
said:  "The  literary  lines  are  drawn  as 
sharply  and  perhaps  as  arbitrarily  as  the 
social  ones.  Yet  this  New  England  trait 
of  severe  selection  is  a  blessing  to  the 
country,  and  has  leavened  its  crudeness 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  Puritanism  has  been 
more  or  less  a  critic  of  the  rest  of  us,  but 
the  criticism  has  done  good.  ♦  ♦  ♦  There 
is  doubtless  good  reason  for  the  rejections 
made."  But  the  New  York  Sun  which  still 
shines  for  all,  said:  "The  city  was  so  ter- 
ribly agitated  over  the  wicked  censorship 
of  fiction  at  the  library  that  the  reading 
committee  is  doomed  to  become  an  extinct 
institution." 

All  of  this  is  ancient  history,  and  I  only 
recall  it  as  showing,  in  little,  the  growth 


of  a  popular  myth.  The  committee  as  an 
institution  still  lives.  It  has  always  been 
representative.  As  the  Bookman  once  said 
of  its  lists  of  best  sellers,  so,  in  dealing 
with  the  reports,  we  are  not  under  the 
impression  that  we  are  pointing  solemnly 
to  stupendous  critical  opinions.  We  do 
not  even  claim  that  every  individual  re- 
port is  actually  accurate  and  unbiased. 
But  we  do  believe  that  collected  and 
weighed,  they  are  unbiased  and  accurate 
in  the  bulk.  The  committee  in  its  mem- 
bership is  subject  to  frequent  changes.  It 
is,  as  I  have  said,  free  from  library  influ- 
ence. Its  members  are  appointed  by  the 
committee  itself  and  we  neither  approve 
nor  cancel  appointments.  At  present  there 
are  27  members,  men  and  women,  married 
and  unmarried,  (10  unmarried  ladles  com- 
prise the  spinster  element),  Protestants 
and  Catholics,  French,  German,  Spanish, 
as  well  as  those  to  whom  English  is  the 
mother  tongue. 

They  are  all  fairly  intelligent,  not  il- 
literate of  course,  but  not  offensively  schol- 
arly. They  include  artists  and  teachers, 
several  literary  persons,  at  least  two  au- 
thors of  repute,  a  business  man  or  two, 
two  physicians,  and  so  on.  This  analysis 
shows  the  representative  character  of  the 
committee;  that  it  is  made  up  with 
breadth  of  selection..  Its  verdict  is  not 
conclusive,  and  aims  to  reflect  only  the 
opinion  which  readers  of  intelligence 
would  form  after  careful  reading.  Oth- 
er factors  are  always  taken  into  account 
in  determining  whether  or  not  a  book 
shall  be  bought.  Necessarily,  many  cur- 
rent novels  approved  by  the  committee 
are  not  bought.  Frequently  novels  are 
bought  which  the  committee  did  not  ap- 
prove. But  the  experience  of  several  years 
has  shown  that  nearly  all  which  for  vari- 
ous reasons  we  have  found  it  impossible 
to  buy  have  failed  to  demonstrate  their 
right  to  live  for  even  a  few  brief  months. 
The  demand  for  some  of  them  was  insist- 
ent for  a  short  time.  Now,  their  very 
names  are  forgotten.  If  we  had  purchased 
a  considerable  number  of  them,  the  money, 
so  far  as   present  demand  is  concerned, 
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would  have  been  wasted.  It  may  be  fair- 
ly said,  however,  that  we  have  bought 
meantime,  so  far  as  our  resources  permit- 
ted, a  fair  representation  of  the  best  fic- 
tion, that  which  is  likely  to  remain  in  con- 
stant request.  Our  supply  of  standard  Eng- 
lish fiction  is  large,  pernaps  50,000  vol- 
umes, and  is  constantly  replaced  as  the 
books  wear  out.  We  are  liberal  in  provid- 
ing good  fiction  for  the  young.  Were 
our  funds  enlarged,  we  could  undoubtedly 
use  a  larger  number  of  copies,  especially 
in  branch  and  deposit  work,  but,  as  I  have 
made  clear,  we  cannot  expend  a  larger 
amount  of  our  money  in  this  way  without 
impairing  the  growth  of  the  library  in 
other  important  directions.  Whether  or  not 
you  approve  the  method  that  we  find  help- 
ful, some  plan  of  selection  must  be  adopted 
since  choice  is  imperative. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  possible  to  buy 
two  copies  of  500  different  books,  or,  as 
at  present,  perhaps  10  copies  of  100  books; 
the  expense  would  be  the  same  in  either 
case.  But  in  the  first  instance  the  chances 
of  a  borrower  getting  a  copy  of  any  book 
selected  would  be  much  reduced  in  com- 
parison with  his  chance  of  getting  one 
under  the  more  limited  range  of  titles.  Of 
course,  also,  under  the  first  plan,  the  li- 
brary would  be  free  from  the  impression 
that  many  novels  had  been  "banned,"  but 
the  public  advantage  is  greater  under  the 
present  system. 

I  have  already  taken  too  long.  If  you 
find  anything  in  our  plan  helpful,  I  shall 
be  glad.  At  any  rate,  I  hope  I  have  done 
something  to  lay  the  ghost  of  unreasonable 
censorship  which  some  of  you  may  imagine 
hovers  over  the  Boston  public  library.  We 
have  our  faults  in  Boston,  but  not  that. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  in  summing  up. 
Every  librarian  must  determine  for  him- 
self how  much  money  he  ought  to  spend 
for  fiction,  under  his  own  local  conditions, 
within  his  own  resources.  He  should  try 
to  keep  a  proper  proportion  in  this  expen- 
diture, not  as  measured  in  Boston  or  else- 
where but  in  that  little  corner  of  the  earth 
where  his  own  library  is  placed.    This  is 


a  personal  matter,  not  one  of  invariable 
mathematical  relations. 

Having  done  that,  he  should  establish 
a  standard  and  select  with  reference  to  it. 
Not  my  standard — it  may  not  fit  the  case — 
but  his  own.    And  this  too,  like  most  li- 
brary functions,  is  a  personal  matter.     It 
will  depend  largely  on  what  the  librarian 
is  trying  to  do  with  his  library.    For  a  li- 
brary should  not    be  a    dead    thing.      It 
should  have  a  vital  relation  to  the  particu- 
lar community  in  which  it  is  placed,  and 
fit  it  as  the  glove  fits  the  hand.    Through 
the  books  we  circulate  we  are  directly  in- 
fiuencing  the  men  and  women  we  reach; 
not  for  their  personal  benefit  or  enjoyment 
only,   or  to  satisfy  only  their   individual 
tastes  or  desires;  but  that  they  may  be- 
come better  fitted  for  their  civic  duties, 
may    become    happier,    more    intelligent, 
more  hopeful  in  their  human  relationships. 

It  is  not  the  book  that  you  give  John 
Smith  for  the  benefit  of  John  Smith  only, 
that  counts,  but  the  book  that  makes  John 
Smith  of  greater  benefit  to  the  community. 
That  sentence,  which  I  quote  in  spirit  if 
not  in  exact  words  from  our  colleague. 
Dr.  Richardson,  expresses  the  reason  for 
being  of  the  public  library,  the  only  justi- 
fication for  the  maintenance  of  such  libra- 
ries by  general  taxation.  Whatever  books 
contribute  to  that  end  are  the  books  that 
should  be  bought. 

There  Is  nothing  In  the  book  Itself  as 
It  lies  on  the  shelf.  It  is  neither  moral 
nor  Immoral  nor  of  any  other  Intrinsic 
merit  or  demerit.  "Three  weeks."  12  cop- 
ies of  which  a  commercial  circulating  li- 
brary in  a  small  city  near  my  home  kept 
in  constant  circulation  for  a  year,  is  as 
good  as  another  in  that  inert  position.  But 
books  In  contact  with  the  soul  of  humanity 
are  no  longer  dead  things.  They  have 
something  of  that  vital  quality  which  gave 
them  birth,  as  Milton  long  ago  said. 

It  Is  sometimes  as  much  our  duty  to 
restrain  readers  as  to  stimulate  them,  and 
a  large  circulation  per  capita  without  re- 
gard to  the  character  of  the  books  cir- 
culated, Is  as  apt  to  be  a  sign  of  the  inef- 
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ficiency  of  a  library,  as  it  is  a  thing  to 
be  emulated. 

This  is  not  a  recital  of  platitudes  nor 
does  the  subject  call  for  beautiful  phrases 
about  the  ideals  of  the  librarian's  profes- 
sion. On  the  contrary,  it  concerns  prac- 
tical results  in  return  for  the  tax-payers' 
money,  which  comes  hard  enough  at  best. 
It  is  no  heart-breaking  matter  whether  you 
buy  and  circulate  50,  60  or  70  per  cent  or 
fiction.  If  you  bring  your  percentage  down 
from  70  to  50,  that  of  itself  may  not  mean 
improvement.  But  it  is  heart-breaking  if 
you  fail  to  get  the  books  best  adapted  to 
secure  the  results  I  assume  you  are  trying 
to  obtain  and  which  you  ought  to  obtain 
in  your  own  community. 

It  may  be  that  what  Mr.  Dana  once  face- 
tiously called  the  "latest  tale  of  broken 
hearthstones"  is  just  the  thing  to  give  a 
fillip  to  the  dormant  sensibilities  of  your 
patrons — to  make  them  sit  up  and  take 
notice  lest  cracked  hearthstones  become 
fashionable  in  your  vicinity.  I  do  not  know. 
But  this  I  know.  You  should  settle  that 
point  with  your  own  conscience,  and  when 
you  have  settled  it,  go  on,  and  do  not  apolo- 
gize. In  the  long  run  your  sins  whether 
of  omission  or  commission,  will  find  you 
out.  On  the  other  hand,  believe  me,  virtue 
in  this  field  as  in  others,  will  bring  its  own 
reward,  and  the  reward  of  virtue  is  about 
the  only  one  any  librarian  can  reasonably 
expect. 

Dr.  Bostwick  was  called  upon  to  con- 
tinue the  discussion  and  spoke  as  follows: 

The  Quality  of  Fiction— II. 

The  two  things  that  it  is  necessary  to 
take  into  account  in  selecting  literature 
are  its  form  and  its  content.  The  former 
largely  determines  the  literary  value  of  a 
composition;  the  latter  its  practical  useful- 
ness. Poetry  and  prose  are  the  two  great 
basic  forms  into  which  all  literature  is  di- 
vided. Narrative  may  be  cast  in  either 
form  and  when  that  narrative  is  untrue  we 
call  it  fiction.  In  the  usage  of  most  of  us 
the  word  is  restricted  to  prose.  Fiction, 
therefore,  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  form 
as  of  content,  or  rather  of  the  quality  of 


content.  Of  two  books  telling  of  the  lives 
of  the  same  kind  of  persons  in  the  same 
way  the  mere  fact  that  one  is  true  and  the 
other  not  would  class  one  as  biography  and 
the  other  as  fiction. 

Of  what  importance  is  the  fact  that  of 
two  bits  of  narrative,  one  is  true  and  the 
other  is  untrue?  That  depends  on  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  narrative  is  to  be  used. 
If  we  desire  an  accurate  and  orderly  state- 
ment of  facts,  the  true  narrative  is  the 
only  one  of  value.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
facts,  not  of  the  narrative  but  incidental  to 
it,  may  be  true  in  the  fiction  and  false  in 
the  biography.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
seeker  of  recreation,  the  fiction  is  gener- 
ally, although  not  always,  more  interesting. 
The  writer  has  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  create  the  elements  of  his  tale  and  con- 
trol their  grouping,  as  well  as  regulate 
their  form;  and  in  addition  he  knows  that 
he  must  be  interesting  to  secure  readers. 
Unfortunately,  historians,  biographers  and 
travellers  have  generally  too  high  an  opin- 
ion of  their  functions  as  purveyors  of  truth 
to  stoop  to  make  it  interesting. 

As  regards  literary  value,  of  course  the 
'mere  truth  or  falsity  of  the  narrative  can 
have  little  to  do  with  this;  yet  I  believe,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  fictitious  narrative 
has  literary  value  oftener  than  true  narra- 
tive; for  the  reason  offered  above,  that 
writers  of  truth  consider  it  beneath  their 
dignity  to  garnish  it,  like  those  fatuous  di- 
eticians who  believe  that  so  long  as  we 
take  so  much  proteid  and  so  much  carbo- 
hydrate we  need  not  worry  over  forms  and 
fiavors.  Now  I  am  supposed  to  be  telling 
you  about  fiction  and  about  the  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  including  much  of  it  in 
libraries,  but  I  think  you  see  that  I  am  sid- 
ling toward  the  statement  that  I  think  we 
need  not  consider  fiction  at  all,  as  fiction, 
in  this  connection.  The  reasons  for  reject- 
ing fiction,  when  they  exist,  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  its  being  fiction,  and 
would  apply  to  non-fiction  as  well.  If  a  bi- 
ography purporting  to  relate  the  events  in 
the  life  of  Oliver  Cromwell  is  full  of  errors, 
that  is  a  reason  why  it  should  not  stand 
on  your  library  shelves.     If  a  novel,  pur- 
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porting  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  life  in 
Chicago,  succeeds  only  in  leaving  the  im- 
pression that  the  city  is  peopled  with  silly 
and  immoral  persons,  that  is  equally  a  rea- 
son for  rejection.    If  a  history  of  the  Ital- 
ian Renaissance  is  filled  with  unsavory  de- 
tails, these  might  exclude  it,  just  as  they 
might  exclude  a  novel  whose  scene  was 
laid  in  the  same  period.     The  story  of  a 
criminal's  life,   if  so  written  as  to  make 
wrong  appear  right,  might  be  rejected  for 
this  reason  whether  the  criminal  really  ex- 
isted or  not.    A  poor,  trashy  book  of  travel 
should  no  more  be  placed  on  the  shelves 
than  a  novel  of  the  same  grade.    And  if  our 
book  funds  are  limited  we  can  no  more  buy 
all  the  biography  or  travel  or  books  on 
chemistry  or  philosophy  than  we  can  buy 
all  the  novels  that  fall  from  the  press.    I 
do  not  deny,  of  course,  that  any  or  all  the 
reasons  for  rejection  that  have  been  ad- 
duced might  be  overbalanced  by  others  in 
favor  of  purchase,  and  they  might  be  so 
overbalanced  in  the  case  of  fiction  as  well 
as  in  that  of  non-fiction. 

In  other  words  I  should  not  buy  a  book 
because  it  is  fiction,  or  turn  it  down  for 
the  same  reason,  any  more  than  I  would 
buy  or  fail  to  buy  a  book  because  it  is  bi- 
ography or  travel.  I  say  I  should  not  do 
this  any  more  in  one  case  than  in  another; 
I  might  want  to  do  it  occasionally  in  both. 
But  I  believe  that  the  more  we  forget  the 
mere  issue  of  fiction  versus  non-fiction  and 
try  instead  to  draw  the  line  between  use- 
ful books  and  harmful  ones,  wise  books 
and  silly  ones,  books  that  help  and  books 
that  hinder,  books  that  exalt  and  those 
that  depress,  books  that  excite  high  emo- 
tions and  books  that  stir  up  low  ones — 
the  sooner  we  shall  be  good  librarians. 

Following  Dr.  Bostwlck's  remarks  the 
subject  was  thrown  open  to  discussion  by 
members  at  large. 

The  chairman  said  that  at  his  request 
some  very  interesting  facts  had  been  ex- 
tracted from  the  annual  published  state- 
ments In  Publishers'  Weekly,  respecting 
so-called  best  books  of  the  year.  These 
statements  showed  that  many  of  the  books 
which   were   leading   books   of   particular 


years,  ten,  fifteen  and  eighteen  years  ago, 
had  absolutely  disappeared  from  the  list 
of  books  which  are  now  in  current  favor. 
Some  of  these  books  were  found  to  be  un- 
known to  those  who  are  now  engaged  in 
book  selection. 

Replying  to  tho  question  as  to  the  per- 
centage of  fiction  of  books  bought  by  pub- 
lic libraries  in  Canada,  Mr.  W.  O.  Carson 
of  London,  Ont.,  stated  that  in  his  library 
the  percentage  of  fiction  ran  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  per  cent  and  he  thought 
that  was  a  fair  average  for  other  Canadian 
libraries.  Mr.  Carson  said  that  the  Ontario 
government  bases  the  government  grant 
on  the  amount  of  money  expended  on 
books  and  they  give  no  grant  on  fiction  if 
it  exceed  more  than  forty-five  per  cent  of 
the  amount  expended  on  other  books,  so 
in  the  majority  of  the  small  libraries,  they 
do  not  expend  more  than  thirty  per  cent  on 
fiction,  for  fear  of  losing  a  government 
grant  on  anything  that  exceeds  that 
amount.  Replacements  are  included  in  this 
percentage. 

Dr.  Steiner  said  that  a  number  of  years 
ago  Mr.  Ranck  and  he  prepared  a  paper  on 
replacements  and  their  attention  was 
called  to  the  very  large  proportion  of  ex- 
penditure for  replacements  which  had  to 
be  used  for  fiction  and  that  this  was  par- 
ticularly noticeable  in  a  library  of  some 
age,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free 
library  of  Baltimore.  The  speaker  thought 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  connection 
with  the  purchase,  whether  the  amount 
expended  was  mostly  for  current  fiction, 
mostly  for  replacements,  whether  a  new 
branch  was  being  stocked  or  whether  a 
library  was  being  stocked  which  had  not 
been  suflaciently  provided  previously  with 
standard  works.  The  exact  proportion  of 
fiction  in  any  one  year  should  be  governed 
by  these  three  factors,  if  not  by  others.  Dr. 
Steiner  said  that  their  library  last  year 
wore  out  in  round  numbers  about  7.000 
books,  of  which  at  a  rough  guess  at  least 
six-sevenths  were  fiction.  They  replaced 
about  5,000  books  including  most  of  the 
non-fiction  books,  leaving  from  1,500  to 
2,000   volumes   in   fiction   which   were  al- 
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lowed  to  expire  by  limitation.  In  every 
case  where  a  book  wears  out,  the  circula- 
tion department  reports  whether  that  book 
is  regarded  by  them  as  being  worthy  of  re- 
placement and  if  the  book  be  not  a  dupli- 
cate but  is  an  original  copy  the  recom- 
mendation is  always  brought  to  the  libra- 
rian, who  occasionally  overrules  the  deci- 
sion of  the  circulation  department  in  the 
case  of  original  copies,  but  so  far  as  dupli- 
cates are  concerned,  the  opinion  of  the  cir- 
culation department  is  absolutely  accepted. 

Dr.  Andrews  said  he  had  found  it  very 
useful  in  the  work  of  selection  to  discrimi- 
nate between  those  books  the  library  does 
not  intend  to  buy  at  present  and  those 
which  it  will  not  accept  even  as  a  gift,  and 
that  in  fiction  it  might  be  especially  valu- 
able to  have  some  line  of  exclusion.  He 
asked  whether  the  chairman  or  Miss  Bas- 
com  could  recall  what  is  the  proportion 
of  comparison  between  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Boston  book  committee  as  read 
by  Mr.  Wadlin  and  that  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
Booklist. 

Miss  Bascom  replied  that  as  she  recalled 
it  for  1912  of  about  1,000  novels  published 
about  140  were  included  in  the  Booklist, 
adding  that  she  supposed  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  entire  output  were  read. 

The  chairman  said  that  from  figures 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  compiled,  it 
was  found  that  in  this  country  and  Great 
Britain  something  like  80.000  titles  belong- 
ing to  the  classification  of  fiction  had  been 
printed  since  1882  in  this  country  and  1880 
in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Wadlin  said  that  the 
A.  L.  A.  Booklist  contained  titles  of  fiction 
which  the  Boston  public  library  had  not 
bought  simply  because  they  could  not,  hav- 
ing bought  other  things  instead.  Local 
conditions  govern  their  book  selection  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

The  question  being  raised  whether  libra- 
rians experienced  any  considerable  press- 
ure brought  to  bear  upon  them  to  purchase 
certain  books,  the  opinion  was  expressed 
by  Mr.  Ranck,  Mr.  Wadlin  and  others  that 
this  pressure  was  not  nearly  so  great  as 
one  might  think  would  be  the  case,  that 
those  demanding  the  purchase  of  a  certain 


book  were  reminded  that  the  library  had  a 
limited  income  and  that  the  question  of  se- 
lection always  had  to  be  very  carefully  con- 
sidered and  that  books  not  purchased  were 
not  necessarily  excluded  for  any  other  rea- 
son than  lack  of  funds. 

Representatives  of  the  library  schools 
being  asked  to  what  extent  the  lectures 
given  in  library  schools  were  intended  to 
exert  an  infiuence  either  for  or  against 
the  wide  purchase  of  fiction.  Miss  Hazel- 
tine  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  library 
school,  said  it  was  their  effort  to  teach  the 
students  to  buy  the  best  books  with  the 
money  at  their  disposal — those  of  the  best 
literary  value — and  to  buy  many  duplicates 
of  the  best  fiction. 

Dr.  Bostwick  said  that  those  libraries 
that  have  pay  collections  of  duplicates 
ought  to  state  whether  their  reports  in- 
clude the  pay  collections  of  duplicates  or 
not  and  what  relation  this  collection  bears 
to  the  original  copies.  In  St.  Louis  it  is 
the.  tendency  to  buy  rather  a  small  number 
of  copies  of  each  work  of  fiction  for  regu- 
lar use  and  put  these  books  as  far  as  pos- 
sible into  duplicate  collections.  The  pay 
collection  of  duplicates  in  St  Louis  varies 
very  much.  In  three  of  the  branches  it  has 
not  even  been  begun,  the  librarians  of 
these  branches  reporting  that  there  is  no 
demand  for  it.  In  two  branches  it  is  very 
popular  and  in  the  central  library  fairly  so. 

Dr.  Hill  thought  it  was  not  wise  to  give 
a  smaller  number  of  copies  to  the  public 
for  free  use  than  to  the  department  where 
pay  is  requested.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  public  should  have  Just  as  many  copies 
of  a  book  as  those  who  can  afford  to  pay 
one  or  two  cents  a  day.  In  Brooklyn  they 
give  the  same  number  of  copies  to  the  free 
circulating  department  as  to  the  duplicate 
pay  department.  Dr.  Hill  said  the  Brook- 
lyn public  library  last  year  spent  for  re- 
placement. Juvenile  and  adult,  $50,000  out 
of  the  $80,000  which  was  spent  for  books, 
or  something  like  60  per  cent  for  fiction 
both  new  and  replacements. 

The  chairman  said  he  was  much  inter- 
ested in  a  statement  printed  in  Collier's 
about  two  or  three  years  ago  in  which  was 
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enumerated  the  result  of  the  publishing  ac- 
tivities of  the  father  of  the  present  pub- 
lisher, who  started  the  line  of  inexpensive 
editions  of  Dickens,  Scott  and  others  of  a 
similar  character.  It  was  noted  in  that 
summary  that  the  firm  had  sold  in  this 
country  seven  million  copies  of  the  works 
of  Charles  Dickens  and  four  or  five  million 
copies  of  Scott's  works,  not  individual  ti- 
tles, but  the  complete  works  of  those  au- 
thors. This  means  of  course  that  a  sur- 
prisingly large  number  of  the  best  novels 
by  these  writers  must  be  in  the  homes  of 
the  people  who  use  the  public  libraries 
and  that  these  people  use  the  libraries 
to  supplement  their  own  private  collec- 
tions. Consequently,  no  particular  conclu- 
sions can  be  drawn  as  to  the  actual  char- 
acter of  the  reading  done  by  these  people 
from  the  fact  that  books  they  get  from  the 
public  libraries  are  mostly  the  quality  of 
fiction  which  is  put  out  at  the  present  time. 

Mrs.  Sneed  said  there  was  one  rule  for 
the  selection  of  fiction  which  she  generally 
gave  to  her  library  school  class  every  year. 
This  was  the  rule  of  Henry  van  Dyke:  A 
book  of  fiction  is  really  worthy  to  be 
bought  if  it  has  not  given  an  untrue  picture 
of  life,  if  it  has  not  made  vice  attractive 
or  separated  an  act  from  its  consequences. 
The  speaker  thought  that  if  this  rule  was 
applied  in  reading  one  would  not  go  so  very 
far  astray. 

Mr.  Bishop  said  he  had  been  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  last  five  years  in  the  selec- 
tions made  by  the  public  itself.  The  Li- 
brary of  Congress  receives,  of  course,  all 
the  copyrighted  fiction  and  places  one  copy 
at  least  of  practically  every  book  of  per- 
manent  value  upon  its  shelves.  After  the 
temporary  agitation  of  the  immediate  ad- 
vertising is  over  the  public  itself  goes  back 
to  lines  that  are  surprisingly  good  in  every 
way. 

Mr.  Gould  said  that  Mr.  Dutton,  the  pub- 
•  lisher  of  Everyman's  Library,  recently  told 
him  that  he  had  now  sold  over  one  and  a 
half  million  copies  of  the  books  in  Every- 
man's Library,  which  was  a  good  indica- 
tion of  the  market  found  for  standard 
works. 


Mr.  Jast,  the  English  delegate,  being 
called  upon  by  the  chair,  contributed  also 
to  the  general  discussion,  after  which  the 
session  adjourned. 

Meeting    of    June    28th 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  called  to 
order  by  President  Anderson  immediately 
after  adjournment  of  the  conference. 

The  following  resolutions  were  received 
from  the  Government  Documents  Round 
Table  and  were  read  and  adopted  by  unani- 
mous vote. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed 
unanimously  at  the  adjourned  meeting  of 
the  Documents  Round  Table,  Friday,  12:15 
p.  m.,  when  the  Special  Committee  on  Res- 
olutions, consisting  of  Miss  E.  E.  Clarke 
of  Syracuse  University,  Mr.  H.  J.  Carr  of 
Scranton,  and  Mr.  H.  O.  Brigham  of  Rhode 
Island,  appointed  at  the  regular  meeting 
on  Thursday,  reported  as  follows: 

WHEREAS,  The  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation desires  to  express  the  appreciation 
of  its  members  respecting  the  efficient 
work  that  has  been  and  is  being  done  for 
libraries  by  the  office  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents,  nevertheless  it  recog- 
nizes the  many  hampering  features  tliat 
still  control  the  issue  and  distribution  of 
public  documents.  Believing  that  these 
features  can  be  materially  lessened,  there- 
fore 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  this  Association 
approve  and  urge  the  early  enactment  of 
Senate  Bill  825  entitled,  "An  Act  to  amend, 
revise,  and  codify  the  laws  relating  to  the 
public  printing  and  binding  and  distribu- 
tion of  Government  Publications,"  now 
pending  before  the  Sixty-third  Congress; 
strongly  recommending,  however,  that  the 
parenthetical  exception  now  included  in 
the  first  proviso  of  Section  45  of  said  bill 
be  stricken  out  so  that  the.  annual  reports 
of  .departments  shall  not  be  treated  as 
Congressional  Documents. 

BE  IT  ALSO  RESOLVED,  That  this  As- 
sociation repeat  its  former  recommenda- 
tion urging  that  the  text  of  all  public  bills 
upon  which  committee  reports  are  made, 
shall  be  printed  with  the  report  thereon. 

GEO.  S.  GODARD, 
Chairman  Documents  Committee. 

The  following  report  was  made  to  the 
Council  by  Dr.  Andrews  in  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  affiliation  with  other  than 
local,  state  and  provincial  library  associa- 
tions. 
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Your  Committee  on  affiliated  societies 
respectfully  report  that  they  have  pro- 
ceeded in  the  way  proposed  and  approved 
by  the  Council  at  its  meeting  in  January. 
They  regret  that  circumstances  have  pre- 
vented them  from  presenting  a  final  re- 
port but  they  believe  that  substantial  prog- 
ress has  been  made. 

In  May  the  Committee  sent  to  the  presi- 
dents of  the  four  affiliated  societies  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

"The  Council  of  the  A.  L.  A.  has  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  formulate  the  re- 
lations which  should  exist  between  the  As- 
sociation and  affiliated  associations  other 
than  state,  provincial,  etc.,  in  return  for 
the  privileges  accorded  them.  The  com- 
mittee understand  that  this  action  was 
taken  largely  because  one  or  two  of  the 
societies  had  expressed  a  desire  to  con- 
tribute toward  the  expenses  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. This  desire  was  duly  appreciated 
by  the  council,  who  felt  that  it  would  be 
well  to  take  definite  and  formal  action. 
The  committee  propose  that  hereafter 
these  privileges  shall  not  be  extended  to 
other  than  affiliated  societies  without  for- 
mal vote  of  the  council,  except  that  the 
program  committee  will  be  authorized  to 
do  so  for  the  first  meeting  of  any  newly- 
formed  society.  They  propose  to  recom- 
mend, also,  that  the  present  provision  shall 
be  continued, — namely,  that  each  affiliated 
society  shall  meet  with  the  Association  at 
least  once  every  three  years.  They  also 
expect  to  recommend  that  some  contribu- 
tion towards  expenses  be  required,  but 
wish  that  the  manner  and  the  amount  of 
the  assessment  be  determined  after  con- 
sultation with  the  societies,  and  have 
asked  that  I  secure  an  expression  of  your 
opinion  on  these  points.  They  would  con- 
sider the  amount  suggested  by  one  of  the 
societies, — namely  $25.00,  as  a  maximum. 
The  grounds  for  such  a  contribution  are 
evident,  but  it  may  be  well  to  state  them 
•  as  follows: 

"1.  Participation  in  the  special  railway 
accommodations. 

"2.  Provision  for  rooms  and  meals  at 
.'oduced  rates. 

"3.  Provision  of  rooms  and  time  for 
meetings. 

"4.  Participation  in  the  activities  of  the 
meeting. 

"5.  Printing  programs,  announcements 
in  the  Bulletin,  and  assignment  of  15  pages 

in  the  Proceedings. 
"The  cost  of  preparing  for  and  holding 

a  convention  is  about  $500.00,  that  of  the 


Bulletin  and  Proceedings,  including  editing 
and  distributing,  about  $1,500.00.  Provi- 
sion of  hotel  rooms  and  travel  facilities 
is  not  a  matter  of  money,  but  frequently 
involves  disappointment  to  individual  mem- 
bers who  apply  too  late. 

"As  stated  already,  the  committee  have 
not  agreed  on  any  amount  or  method.  They 
have  considered  a  flat  amount  of  $15.00  to 
$25.00,  one  dependent  on  the  number  of 
members  in  the  society,  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  and  one  dependent 
on  the  number  of  such  members  who  at- 
tend. 

"Personally,  I  think  the  logical  method 
would  be  a  combination  of  the  first  and 
third,  and  suggest  that  there  be  an  initial 
amount  of  $10.00  or  $15.00  and  an  addi- 
tional charge  of  50  cents  or  25  cents  for 
each  member  attending  who  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Association.  Of  course,  this  ad- 
ditional charge  will  not  be  asked  for  offi- 
cial delegates  of  libraries  who  are  mem- 
bers. 

"Kindly  let  me  have  an  expression  of 
your  opinion  on  this  subject  at  your  earli- 
est convenience  and  oblige 

"Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  C.  W.  ANDREWS.' 
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They  have  Just  now  received  replies 
from  all  and  formal  action  has  been  taken 
by  two.  All.  though  perhaps  with  varying 
degrees  of  cordiality  and  readiness,  rec- 
ognize the  Justice  of  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment. There  is  quite  naturally  some  vari- 
ance in  their  suggestions  as  to  the  proper 
amount  of  the  contribution  to  be  made  and 
'>ie  method  by  which  it  is  to  be  computed. 
The  committee  desire  to  consider  care- 
fully thsee  suggestions  and  to  reconcile 
their  variations  as  nearly  as  possible. 
They  would  like  to  discuss  them  In  a  per- 
sonal meeting  of  the  whole  committee,  as 
well  as  by  correspondence,  and  hope  that 
the  winter  meeting  of  the  council  will  af- 
ford them  an  opiJortunity  to  do  so,  and  to 
formulate  a  by-law  for  the  consideration 
f  council. 

They  therefore  submit  the  foregoing  as 
a  report  of  progress. 

For  the  Committee, 

C.  W.  ANDREWS. 

It  was  voted  that  this  report  be  received 
as  a  report  of  progress  and  further  consid- 
eration be  referred  to  the  mid-winter  meet- 
ing in  January,  1914. 

Adjourned. 
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AGRICULTURAL  LBRARffiS  SECTION 


(Round  Table,  June  27,  1913,  2:30  p.  m.) 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Green,  librarian  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  was 
acting  chairman  of  the  meeting,  which  was 
an  informal  one  without  a  regular  pro- 
gram. Miss  Emma  B.  Hawks,  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  library,  acted 
as  secretary.  The  subjects  for  discussion 
were  (1)  Catalog  cards  for  agricultural  ex- 
periment station  publications  and  (2)  The 
indexing  of  agricultural  periodicals. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Hastings  first  spoke  briefly  in 
regard  to  the  printing  of  cards  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  for  the  publications  of 
the  state  agricultural  experiment  stations. 
Cards  have  already  been  issued  for  the 
Illinois  and  Indiana  station  bulletins,  the 
copy  being  supplied  by  the  university  libra- 
ries. Before  going  on  with  the  work  for  the 
other  stations,  he  thought  it  desirable  to 
consult  with  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions In  regard  to  a  plan  of  co-operation  by 
which  the  same  card  might  be  used  both 
for  the  Library  of  Congress  cards  and  for 
the  "Card  Index  to  experiment  station  liter- 
ature" Issued  by  the  oflfice.  It  would  be 
much  more  economical  to  have  only  the 
one  card  printed,  if  possible.  Miss  E.  B. 
Hawks  expressed  doubt  as  to  whether 
such  an  arrangement  could  be  made,  inas- 
much as  the  form  and  purpose  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Experiment  Stations  card  index  dif- 
fer so  widely  from  those  of  a  dictionary 
catalog.  Mr.  Hastings  thought  that  it 
would  do  no  harm  to  make  the  attempt  and 
said  that  he  would  consult  with  the  libra- 
rian of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  director  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  in  regard  to  it.  If  such  an  ar- 
rangement can  not  be  made  he  thought 
the  Library  of  Congress  would  be  willing 
to  print  separate  cards,  having  the  copy 
supplied  by  the  station  or  college  libraries, 
if  they  are  willing  and  able  to  do  the  cata- 
loging. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  then  spoke  in  regard 
to  the  publication  of  an  index  to  agricul- 


tural periodicals.     He  stated  that  he  has 
had  a  good  many  demands  for  such  an  in- 
dex and  has  delayed  adding  any  agricul- 
tural titles  to  the  Industrial  Arts  Index,  be- 
cause it  may  be  better  to  have  a  separate 
one.    Those  who  have  written  to  him  about 
it  have  almost  always  expressed  a  prefer- 
ence for  a  separate  index.     Miss  Hawks 
asked  whether  some  titles  might  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Industrial  Arts  Index  now, 
and  then  removed   if-  a  separate  agricul- 
tural one  were  begun.    Mr.  Wilson  replied 
that  there  was  some  likelihood  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Index  being  begun  next  year,  in 
which  case  it  would  hardly  pay  to  do  any- 
thing with  the  agricultural  literature  be- 
fore this.    There  was  some  discussion  as 
to  the  scope  of  the  index.    Mr.  Wilson  said 
they  would  wish  to  include  only  journals 
of  national   standing.     Mr.    C.    R.  Green 
thought  that  there  were   not  more  than 
about  six  of  these.     Mr.  H.  O.  Severance 
thought  there  would  be  many  more  than 
this,  including  papers  devoted  to  special 
phases,  as  poultry,  bee  keeping  and  stock 
raising.      Dr.    C.    W.     Andrews    doubted 
whether  the  farm  papers  were  worth  in- 
dexing.   He  thought  that  the  matter  was 
rarely   original,   but   that  the   articles  of 
value  are  worked  up  from  Station  and  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  publications.  Mr. 
Wilson  said  he  had  had  more  demands  for 
an  Agricultural  Index  lately  than  for  an 
index  of  any  other  subject. 

Inquiry  was  made  as  to  how  many  sub- 
scriptions would  be  needed  to  Justify  the 
starting  of  a  separate  index.  Mr.  Wilson 
could  not  say  definitely.  There  might  be 
two  plans — one,  the  division  of  subscrip- 
tions among  subscribers.  The  basis  for  the 
Industrial  Arts  Index  was  20  cents  a  title 
— 40  cents  for  a  weekly.  The  other  pltB 
is  a  sliding  scale  of  charges  by  which  a  li- 
brary having  a  great  many  of  the  period- 
icals indexed  pays  a  higher  price,  thus  en- 
abling the  smaller  ones  to  pay  aomething 
but  not  a  higher  price  than  they  can  afford 
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for  the  service  rendered.  Mr.  Wilson  stated 
that  he  was  willing  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  a  referendum  to  find  out  the  wishes  of 
libraries  on  this  subject,  with  a  view  either 
to  the  starting  of  a  separate  index  or  the 
incorporatidn  of  some  agricultural  jour- 
nals in  the  Industrial  Arts  Index.  If  the 
idea  of  a  separate  index  Is  abandoned,  he 
would  almost  certainly  add  some  titles  to 


the  Industrial  Arts  Index.  Mr.  Green 
thought  that  he  might  count  on  active  sup- 
port of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  li- 
brary and  all  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations.  ^He  was  not  sure  what  further 
support  there  would  be.  Mr.  Wilson 
thought  the  demand  would  probably  be  an 
increasing  one. 
Meeting  adjourned. 
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FIRST  SESSION 

The  first  session  of  the  Catalog  Section 
was  held  Wednesday  afternoon,  June  25th, 
the  chairman,  Miss  Harriet  B.  Gooch,  of 
the  Pratt  Institute  school  of  library  sci- 
ence, presiding.  As  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting  had  been  published,  their 
reading  was  omitted. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
cost  and  method  of  cataloging  was  called 
for,  in  response  to  which  Mr.  A.  G.  S. 
Josephson,  Chairman  of  the  committee, 
stated  the  present  report  was  but  a  pre- 
liminary one,  to  be  followed  by  a  final  re- 
port next  year.  The  Catalog  Section  took 
no  action  on  the  report  since  the  commit- 
tee was  appointed  by  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  Association,  not  by  the  section.* 

Miss  Gooch  then  stated  that  the  discus- 
sion for  the  afternoon  was  the  administra- 
tion of  the  catalog  department  considered 
first  in  its  relation  to  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  library,  and  second  as  to  its 
management  of  its  own  affairs  looking 
toward  simple,  inexpensive  and  rapid  meth- 
ods of  work.  She  explained  that  the  dis- 
cussion was  concerned  with  library  sys- 
tems consisting  of  a  central  library  with 
a  number  of  branch  libraries,  and  was  to 
be  treated  both  from  the  librarian's  and 
from  the  cataloger's  point  of  view. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  F. 
F.  HOPPER,  of  the  Tacoma  public  library. 


*The  report  and  questionnaire  is  printed  in 
connection  with  the  minutes  of  the  Ehcecu- 
tive  Board. 


ADMINISTRATION    OF    THE    CATALOG 

DEPARTMENT  FROM  A  LIBRARIAN'S 

POINT  OF  VIEW 

In  the  reorganization  of  our  libraries,  in 
the  adoption  of  modern  progressive  and 
simplified  methods,  in  the  effort  to  develop 
and  improve  service  to  the  public,  the 
catalog  department  has  tended  to  be  drawn 
out  of  relation  to  the  other  departments,  to 
become  in  a  way  isolated,  and  as  a  result 
its  efiiciency  has  been  impaired.  The  at- 
tention of  librarians  has  been  given  to 
other  phases  of  library  activities  and 
therefore  they  know  less  about  the  catalog 
departdient  than  any  other.  Undoubtedly 
the  technicalities  of  the  cataloging  process 
make  it  most  difficult  for  librarians  to 
grapple  with,  but  all  the  more  carefully 
should  we  consider  ways  and  means  of  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  the  process,  re- 
lating the  work  more  closely  to  changes 
in  other  departments,  and  studying  meth- 
ods of  possible  simplification  of  the  routine 
mechanical  work  that  seems  to  have  large- 
ly increased  of  late. 

In  one  of  Mr.  Carlton's  reports  to  his 
board  of  trustees,  he  uses  these  words:  "It 
has  often  seemed  to  me  that  in  library 
administration  the  catalog  department  was 
much  like  the  police  department  in  munici- 
pal administration.  It  is  frequently  under 
investigation;  it  is  constantly  being  re- 
formed; its  defects  are  felt  in  many  other 
departments;  and  its  heads  are  always 
changing  as  one  after  another  breaks  down 
or  fails  to  achieve  impossible  results." 

Surely  such  an  unsatisfactory  and  un- 
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wholesome  condition  is  not  without  rem- 
edy. 

If  I  can  not  presume  to  submit  a  definite 
plan  of  reformation,  perhaps  I  may  at 
least  attempt  to  suggest  possible  lines  of 
investigation  for  each  librarian  to  pursue. 

1.  The  catalog  room. 

In  the  modern  organization  of  work,  the 
first  care  is  to  provide  work-rooms  in  which 
the  highest  efficiency  may  be  maintained. 
Scientific  investigation  shows  the  extrava- 
gance of  conditions  which  retard  speed  and 
multiply  unnecessary  motions,  which  do 
not  provide  adequate  light  and  air  and 
proper  colors  to  conserve  strength,  arrest 
fatigue  and  support  the  energies.  In  plan- 
ning buildings  we  properly  endeavor  to 
bring  the  catalog  department  into  the  clos- 
est possible  relation  with  the  order  depart- 
ment, the  book  stack  and  the  reference  de- 
partment, to  save  steps  which  mean  time 
and  money.  My  observation  is  that  fre- 
quently there  is  not  the  same  care  exer- 
cised in  planning  the  room  itself  as  there 
Is  in  locating  it.  Often  it  is  too  small,  so 
that  work  clogs  up,  books  must  be  shifted 
too  often  (an  expensive  process),  too 
many  corners  must  be  turned  in  getting 
about  the  room  and  the  assistants  impede 
one  another's  progress.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  room  may  be  so  large  that  time  is  wasted 
in  getting  about  it.  To  be  sure  this  is  a 
rare  fault.  I  have  seen  cataloging  rooms 
admirably  placed  for  convenience  of  ac- 
cess to  stack,  reference  room  and  order 
department,  and  really  adequate  in  size, 
but  so  devoid  of  light  and  air  that  even  a 
hardened  devotee  of  our  reading  rooms 
would  fear  to  enter  such  a  place.  Plenty  of 
windows,  if  possible  on  two  sides  of  a 
room,  and  ample  indirect  artificial  lighting 
are  just  as  important  for  the  efficiency  of 
the  catalog  department  as  like  facilities  for 
the  public  reading  rooms. 

2.  Relation  of  catalog  department  to 
other  departments. 

When  friction  develops  between  two  de- 
partments (of  course  it  never  does;  this 
is  merely  a  hypothetical  case),  my  observa- 
tion is  that  the  catalog  department  is 
pretty  likely  to  be  a  party  to  the  affair. 


Why?      Simply    because    as    organization 
within  libraries  has  developed,  the  cata- 
log  department  has  been   left  more  and 
more  to  its  own  devices.     In  the  depart- 
ments working  with  the  public,   the  ten- 
dency has  been  to  complexity  of  organiza- 
tion, perhaps,   but  still  to   elimination  of 
detail,  simplification  of  method,  the  sacri- 
fice of  theory  to  practicality  that  the  pub- 
lic may  have  the  feeling  of  freedom  and 
ease  and  be  given  the  quickest  and  best 
service  with  the  least  red  tape.     During 
this   process  the  catalog  department  has 
continued  to  develop  theory  unchecked  by 
daily  strenuous  contact  with  the  busy  bor- 
rower, to  increase  routine  and  mechanical 
work,   still  opaque  to  the   searchlight  of 
scientific    investigation   from    outside   the 
department.     You  need  publicity,   but  all 
you  ever  get  is  pages  and  pages  of  blasts 
against   the    poor   old    battle-scarred,   but 
more-or-less-still-in-the-ring  accession  book,  * 
which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  belongs  to 
another  department  anyway.     The  illumi- 
nating power  of  publicity  for  the  devious 
ways  of  cataloging  and  the  development  of 
a  better  spirit  of  co-operation,  are  to  be 
obtained  perhaps  best  of  all  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  entirely  feasible  definite  rela- 
tions between  the  departments.     As  Miss 
Winser  will  develop  this  topic,  I  will  leave 
it  here,  simply  remarking  that  in  my  ex- 
perience the  opinions  of  one  department 
about  the  organization  and   detail  of  an- 
other department  are  frequently  of  the  ut- 
most   value,    but    rarely    the    opinions  of 
other  departments  about  the   catalog  de- 
partment, whose  problems  are  not  under- 
stood. 
3.  Organization  of  the  department 
(1)  General  type  of  organization. 
The  development  of  the   modem  elabo- 
rate systems  of  scientific  management  in 
the  various  forms  of  industry  has  for  the 
most  part  superseded  the  best  type  of  o^ 
dinary  management  known  as  the  "initia- 
tive and  incentive  system."  Under  the  old 
system    success   depends   almost   entirely 
upon  the  initiative  of  the  workmen,  where- 
as, under  scientific  management,  or  task 
management,  a  complete  science  for  all  the 
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operations  is  developed,  and  the  managers 
assume  new  burdens,  new  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities. Having  developed  the  sci- 
ence, they  scientifically  select  and  then 
train,  teach  and  develop  the  workmen. 
The  managers  co-operate  with  the  men  to 
insure  all  the  work  being  done  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  the  science 
which  has  been  developed.  The  work  and 
responsibility  are  almost  equally  divided 
between  the  management  and  the  work- 
men. The  combination  of  the  initiative 
of  the  workmen  and  the  new  types  of  work 
done  by  the  management  makes  scientific 
management  so  much  more  efficient  than 
the  old  way. 

"All  the  planning  which  under  the  old 
system  was  done  by  the  workman,  as  a 
result  of  his  personal  experience,  must  of 
necessity  under  the  new  system  be  done 
by  the  management  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  science/'*  One  type  of  man  is 
needed  to  plan  ahead  and  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent type  to  execute  the  work.  Perhaps 
the  most  prominent  single  element  in  mod- 
em scientific  management  is  the  task  idea. 
The  work  of  each  workman  is  fully  planned 
in  advance  by  the  management  and  the 
man  receives  complete  written  instructions, 
describing  in  detail  the  task  he  is  to  ac- 
complish, as  well  as  the  means  to  be  used 
in  doing  the  work.  And  the  work  planned 
in  advance  in  this  way  constitutes  a  task 
which  is  to  be  solved  by  the  joint  effort  of 
the  workman  and  the  management.  This 
task  specifies  not  only  what  is  to  be  done, 
but  how  it  is  to  be  done  and  the  exact 
time  allowed  for  doing  it. 

It  is  said  that  "the  most  important  object 
of  both  the  workmen  and  the  management 
should  be  the  training  and  development  of 
each  individual  in  the  establishment,  so 
that  he  can  do  (at  his  fastest  pace  and 
with  the  maximum  of  efficiency)  the  high- 
est class  of  work  for  which  his  natural 
abilities  fit  him,"  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  to  some  extent  scientific  man- 
agement contemplates  the  selection  of  the 
workman    best    fitted    for   one    particular 


•P.    W.    Taylor,    "Principles    of    scientific 
management." 


task  and  keeping  him  at  that  task  because 
he  can  do  that  better  than  any  other. 
Within  the  narrow  domain  of  his  special 
work,  he  is  given  every  encouragement  to 
suggest  improvements  both  in  methods  and 
in  implements.  In  the  past  the  man  has 
been  first;  under  modern  methods  the 
system  is  first. 

I  have  attempted  to  summarize  some  of 
the  principles  of  so-called  scientific  man- 
agement, because  in  the  organization  of 
our  cataloging  work  definite  principles  of 
any  kind  of  management  have  rarely  been 
evident  throughout,  and  if  we  are  to  ob- 
serve accurately  the  system  of  this  depart- 
ment, and  study  it  with  a  view  to  possible 
improvement,  we  must  test  its  work  by 
some  existing  scientific  standards. 

The  science  of  cataloging  has  been  pretty  ^ 
fully  developed,  and  at  least  its  technique 
is  taught  in  our  professional  schools.  There- 
fore it  may  be  assumed  that  we  are  now 
reasonably  conforming  to  the  first  ideals 
of  scientific  management  when  we  select 
with  due  care  for  the  headship  of  our  cata- 
log departments  and  for  the  more  impor- 
tant positions,  those  trained  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the*  science.  I  personally  believe 
that  the  principles  of  scientific  manage- 
ment should  be  actively  employed  by  the 
head  cataloger  in  the  definite  planning  of 
the  work  of  the  individual,  in  the  testing 
of  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  the  individual 
for  a  special  task,  and  in  the  insistence 
that  speed  for  each  task  shall  definitely 
conform  to  careful  but  easily  made  tests 
of  the  amount  of  time  that  should  be  con- 
sumed in  performing  the  task.  There  are 
plenty  of  results  of  experiments  in  other 
lines  of  work  which  show  that  the  out- 
put is  increased,  the  cost  lessened,  by  the 
constant  planning  and  supervision  and 
co-operation  of  the  head  of  the  department, 
and  consequent  abandonment  by  him  of  a 
corresponding  amount  of  special  detail 
work  of  his  own  that  he  heretofore  may 
have  done. 

But  now  I  must  register  an  emphatic  ex- 
ception to  the  application  of  the  exact 
principles  of  scientific  management  to  a 
catalog  department. 
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I  believe  the  principles  of  scientific  man- 
agement as  developed  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  industry  and  business,  should  un- 
dergo a  distinct  change  or  be  abandoned 
entirely  in  their  application  to  one  most 
important  phase  of  the  organization  of  a 
catalog  department.  Scientific  management 
does  consider  the  health  and  comfort  and 
freedom  from  fatigue  and  efficiency  of  the 
individual,  but  always  with  a  view  to  the 
effect  upon  a  particular  task  and  upon  in- 
creased output  at  reduced  cost.  In  other 
words  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  task, 
not  at  all  on  the  broad  development  of  the 
individual.  In  library  work,  human  sym- 
pathy, a  broad  point  of  view,  the  fullest 
possible  development  of  personality  are  of 
the  utmost  importance;  esprit  de  corps, 
the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  co-operation  are 
of  more  importance  than  a  particular  task. 
I  assume  that  needs  no  argument.  Scien- 
tific management,  fully  applied,  would,  it 
seems  to  me,  defeat  this  vital  purpose  of 
library  organization,  and  would  more  effec- 
tually differentiate  and  isolate  the  catalog 
department  than  is  already  the  case  in 
many  libraries. 

This  leads  to  some  illustrations  of  my 
meaning  by 

(2)  Some  practical  considerations  of  the 
organization. 

I  do  entirely  believe  in  a  distinct  and 
complete  organization  of  a  catalog  depart- 
ment, not  in  the  system  some  libraries  use 
in  having  a  department  head,  but  without 
assistants  definitely  and  wholly  assigned 
to  the  one  department.  It  is  my  observa- 
tion that  to  Insure  quick,  accurate,  con- 
secutive and  thoroughly  efllcient  work, 
not  only  must  the  department  head  devote 
practically  her  whole  time  to  the  one  job, 
but  at  least  enough  assistants  also,  to  in- 
sure continuity  of  work.  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  the  head  of  the  department  being  part 
of  the  time  assistant  in  the  children's 
room  or  even  in  the  reference  room.  Such 
a  plan  is  altogether  too  extravagant.  The 
manager  of  a  department  needs  to  give 
undivided  attention  to  the  supervision  of 
the  work  of  the  department.  The  head  of 
the  department  is  constantly  brought  di- 


rectly in  touch  with  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  the  library  and  with  other  de- 
partment heads,  and  a  possible  tendency  tu 
narrowed  point  of  view  is  thus  checked 
to  some  extent.    There  are  also  some  as- 
sistants who  are   naturally  fitted   to  the 
work  of  the  catalog  department  and  not  at 
all  to  meeting  the  public.     If  we  secure 
an  assistant  evidently  suited  for  catalog 
work,  but  for  no  other,  we  should  bend 
all  our  energies  to  making  her  the  most 
efficient  possible  cataloger,  and  not  deprive 
the   catalog   department   of  her  constant 
services  in  order  to  make  a  vain  attempt 
to  develop  other  sides  of  her  personality 
and  give  the  public  poor  service  in  the 
process.     In   my  Judgment,   in   a  library 
cataloging  from  25,000  to  35,000  volumes  a 
year,  a  head  cataloger,  a  first  assistant, 
and  probably  at  least  two  other  assistants 
should  give  their  whole  time  to  the  depart- 
ment and  so  form  the  backbone  of  the  or- 
ganization.    To  this  part  of  it  the  princi- 
ples   of    scientific    management    may   be 
thoroughly  applied. 

My  idea  of  the  necessity  for  divergence 
from  those  principles  comes  when  we  con- 
sider the  need  for  the  development  of  some 
members  of  the  cataloging  staff  by  other 
sides  of  library  experience,  and  also  when 
we  consider  the  importance  of  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  co-operation  between  the 
departments.  All  librarians  experience 
difficulty  in  obtaining  assistant  catalogers 
because  a  candidate  is  very  often  reluctant 
to  devote  herself  wholly  to  the  routine  op- 
erations of  the  catalog  department  In 
many  such  cases,  it  would  be  possible 
to  secure  an  excellent  part-time  assistant 
for  the  catalog  department,  if  we  would 
offer  work  for  part  of  the  day  in  a  depart- 
ment dealing  with  the  public.  In  this  way 
we  would  achieve  a  double  purpose.  The 
experience  of  all  librarians,  I  am  confident, 
will  indicate  the  inestimable  advantage  to 
the  point  of  view  of  the  catalog  department 
and  to  the  catalog  itself  if  some  one  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  department 
gives  a  part  of  each  day  to  reference 
work,  and  another  assistant  a  part  of  each 
day  to  the  loan  department    I  think  It  is 
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not  so  important  that  a  cataloger  devote 
some  time  to  work  with  children,  and  it 
is  also  true  that  such  an  arrangement  is 
rarely  of  value  to  the  children's  depart- 
ment, where  special  qualities  and  training 
are  all-important.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  desirable  that  someone  with  the  training 
and  experience  of  a  children's  librarian, 
give  to  the  catalog  department  time  for 
the  assignment  of  subject  headings  for  the 
children's  catalog.  The  work  of  the  cata- 
log and  order  departments  is  most  close- 
ly related  and  yet  it  is  my  experience  that 
misunderstanding  between  those  depart- 
ments is  not  infrequent.  An  assistant 
whose  time  is  divided  between  the  two 
should  and  does  work  to  the  advantage 
of  both  departments.  With  the  exception 
of  the  one  representative  from  the  chil- 
dren's department,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
possible  advantage  gained  by  having  as- 
sistants from  the  departments  which  deal 
with  the  public  give  part  time  to  catalog- 
ing, by  any  means  equals  the  loss  of  effi- 
ciency attending  the  change  from  one  man- 
ager to  another  or  the  loss  in  the  work 
itself,  for  it  is  unusual  that  one  assistant 
should  do  equally  high-class  work  in  two 
such  distinct  fields.  I  know  that  some  say 
that  the  majority  of  really  good  desk  as- 
sistants possess  the  education,  the  clear 
and  discriminating  mind,  the  accuracy  and 
resourcefulness  of  the  good  cataloger  and 
are  of  value  in  the  catalog  department. 
Also  it  is  true  that  the  suitability  of  each 
assistant  for  each  department  would  of 
course  be  considered  when  interchanges 
are  arranged.  Nevertheless  It  is  my  ob- 
servation that  excellent  desk  assistants 
ordinarily  can  do  well  only  the  merest 
clerical  work  in  a  catalog  department,  and 
usually  they  do  not  appreciate  the  accuracy 
and  minute  care  required  in  cataloging 
work.  Certainly  it  is  extravagant  to  use  a 
part  of  the  time  of  a  presumably  fairly- 
well-paid,  good  desk  or  reference  assistant 
for  merely  mechanical  work  in  the  catalog 
department,  which  otherwise  would  be 
done  by  a  cheaper  grade  of  service  than 
the  better  grade  of  catalog  assistants.  Also 
the  special  care  and  extnr  time  wasted  by 


head  catalogers  in  revising  the  work  of 
such  assistants  is  an  expense  worth  con- 
sideration. 

4.  Cost  of  cataloging. 

Many  complaints  are  heard  from  librari- 
ans of  the  seemingly  excessive  cost  of  cata- 
loging. Few  practical  suggestions  seem  to 
have  been  made  for  reducing  costs,  except 
in  the  elimination  of  some  details,  such  as 
accession  books.  Since  I  understand  a 
committee  is  investigating  this  whole  ques- 
tion, I  have  not  attempted  to  obtain  any 
statistical  information.  In  the  few  fairly 
large  libraries  whose  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  the  process  have  come  to  my  attention, 
the  estimated  cost  of  purchasing,  acces- 
sioning, and  cataloging  a  book,  including 
labelling,  gilding,  card  filing,  and  every- 
thing necessary  to  secure  a  book  and  pre- 
pare it  for  use,  ranges  from  30  cents  to 
about  65  cents.  These  cost  estimates  vary, 
not  only  because  of  differences  in  the  elab- 
oration or  simplicity  of  the  processes,  but 
also  because  of  the  difference  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  books  added,  large  numbers 
of  duplicates  for  schools,  branches,  etc., 
being  more  easily  and  cheaply  handled 
than  separate  new  titles. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  scien- 
tific management,  properly  used,  will  re- 
duce the  costs  of  cataloging  work.  Ade- 
quate planning  and  supervision  of  all  pro- 
cesses by  the  head  cataloger,  the  classifier 
and  others  in  charge  of  divisions  of  the 
work,  can  make  for  speed.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  do  not  really  know  the 
maximum  length  of  time  which  an  as- 
sistant should  be  allowed  to  keep  at  one 
certain  task.  An  assistant  typewriting 
shelf-list  cards  should  do  rapid  work  for 
perhaps  three  hours.  After  that  a  measure 
of  fatigue  makes  change  of  occupation  ad- 
visable for  the  individual,  and  economical 
for  the  department.  Slight  fatigue  from 
typewriting  will  not,  however,  impair  effi- 
ciency in  a  different  sort  of  work.  A 
point  worth  considering  here  is.  that  the 
change  in  the  occupation  of  a  higher-grade 
assistant  in  order  not  to  impair  efficiency, 
should  not  mean  time  given  to  a  lower  or 
more  mechanical  grade  of  work.    That  is 
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extravagance.  Impending  mental  fatigue 
does  not  mean  that  mental  processes  are 
to  be  abandoned.  Just  as  much  rest  is  ob- 
tained, and  efficiency  is  really  increased, 
by  simple  change  of  the  mental  groove. 
Here  the  advocate  of  the  general  exchange 
of  assistants  between  departments  might 
say  that  the  advisable  thing  to  do  is  to 
send  the  assistant  to  another  department. 
In  most  cases  I  believe  that  such  a  change 
is  a  mistake,  because  a  change  from  one 
department  to  another  means  too  great  a 
break  in  the  continuity  of  management  in 
two  departments.  One  manager  can  plan 
more  effectively  for  the  entire  working 
time  of  an  individual  than  two  managers 
can  plan  for  the  two  halves. 

The  development  of  library  schemes  of 
service,  branches,  stations,  children's 
rooms,'  work  with  schools,  has  all  added 
enormously  to  the  routine  and  mechanical 
processes  of  cataloging.  More  shelf-lists, 
more  catalogs,  and  all  sorts  of  differentia- 
tion in  the  processes  suitable  to  the  special 
need  have  multiplied  details  faster  than 
most  librarians  realize.  It  is  this  tremen- 
dous complexity  which  has  worn  out  head 
catalogers,  increased  costs,  and  made  ad- 
ministrators clamor  for  the  elimination  of 
unnecessary  detail,  without  having  a  real 
understanding  of  what  the  detail  is  and 
is  for. 

Deterioration  in  the  cataloging  process 
will  injure  other  departments,  but  un- 
doubtedly most  libraries  have  superfluous 
refinements  that  could  well  be  omitted 
with  economy  in  cataloging,  and  no  loss  to 
the  chief  end  of  all  our  work. 

It  is  a  temptation  to  consider  carefully 
the  methods  which  might  save  expenses 
in  the  cataloging  process,  but  I  can  take 
time  only  to  make  brief  reference  to  some 
of  them,  most  of  these  having  been  fre- 
quently discussed  at  length  before. 

(a)  Careful  planning  of  catalog  room 
for  convenience,  to  save  all  unnecessary 
motions. 

(b)  Scientific  supervision  of  tasks  to  pro- 
duce greatest  speed  without  undue  fatigue. 

(c)  Stopping  the  publication  of  many 
monthly  bulletins.     Some  bulletins  of  the 


larger  and  certain  particular  libraries  are 
of  inestimable  value  to  other  libraries. 
Most  of  these  bulletins  are  printed  from 
the  linotype  slugs  used  in  printing  their 
own  catalog  cards,  and  consequently  the 
labor  is  minimized.  The  bulletins  of  most 
libraries,  I  firmly  believe,  are  of  no  pos- 
sible use  to  other  libraries,  and  the  ma- 
terial in  them  would  be  much  more  read 
by  the  public  if  published  in  the  news- 
papers, as  it  should  be  in  any  case,  and  if 
the  special  lists,  which  are  the  most  use- 
ful part  of  many  bulletins,  were  printed  on 
a  multigraph,  instead  of  being  buried  in 
forbidding  bulletins  that  no  able-bodied  or- 
dinary man  in  his  senses  could  be  driven 
to  read. 

(d)  Use  of  Library  of  Congress  cards. 
Some  people  say  they  do  not  save  time. 
I  recommend  those  people  to  recatalog  a 
library  without  them,  also  to  attempt  to 
get  along  without  them  for  a  while  for 
current  additions.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  they  do  save  money,  and  I 
know  they  save  wear  and  tear  on  type- 
writer machines  and  ribbons,  and  they 
save  temper,  which  is  nervous  energy  and 
worth  while  saving.  If  you  don't  believe 
that  last  read  Goldmark  on  "Fatigue  and 
efficiency"  and  then  you  will.  Besides,  Li- 
brary of  Congress  cards  look  better  than 
typewritten  cards  and  have  more  dura- 
bility, since  typewritten  cards  rub  and 
fade  and  have  to  be  rewritten  too  fre- 
quently. 

(e)  What   real    objection   can   there  be 
to  simplifying  the  cards  you  write  your- 
selves?   It  does  not  matter  if  they  are  not 
consistent  with  Library  of  Congress  cards. 
No  living  borrower  would  know  whether 
they  were  consistent  or  not,  and  no  dead 
one  would  matter.     Besides  if  variety  is 
the  spice  of  life,  consistency  is  the  vice  of 
it.     Nobody  but  a  librarian  ever  worried 
about  being  consistent.     I  regret  I  can't 
even  except  the  clergy. 

(f)  Omitting  book  numbers  for  fiction 
saves  a  vast  amount  of  time  and  sacrifices 
little.  They  do  not  add  beauty,  and  thej 
cause  endless  trouble  and  expense  without 
due  compensation. 
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(g)  As  to  the  accession  book:  I  men- 
tion this  because  everyone  does,  and 
therefore,  lack  the  courage  to  pass  it  with- 
out remark.  Some  library  reports  say 
that  they  save  the  time  of  one  assistant 
by  doing  away  with  it.  The  fact  that 
practically  all  of  them  say  it,  no  matter 
what  size  the  library  in  question  is,  makes 
one  suspicious.  I  think  they  are  Just  copy- 
ing each  other's  reports,  which  is  not  fair. 
If,  however,  the  accession  book  is  aban- 
doned, and  the  bill-date,  source  and  cost 
for  each  copy  of  a  book  are  added  to  a 
shelf-list  card  which  contains  author,  title, 
publisher  and  perhaps  date  of  publication, 
much  writing  is  saved  and  all  necessary  in- 
formation is  preserved.  In  the  Minneapo- 
lis public  library,  which  makes  the  clos- 
est estimate  1  have  seen,  four  hours  per 
150  books  are  said  to  be  saved  by  such  a 
method.  No  small  matter!  It  is  my  per- 
sonal opinion  that  the  accession  book  is 
superfluous  in  a  library  which  is  complete- 
ly cataloged  and  shelf-listed. 

(h)  An  interesting  change  due  to  the 
study  of  motions  is  recommended  in  the 
procedure  for  shelf-listing  by  the  Minne- 
apolis public  library:  "Formerly  one  per- 
son marked  the  call  number  on  the  back 
of  the  title  page,  and  assigned  the  copy 
letter,  then  the  book  was  taken  by  an- 
other assistant  who  marked  the  book  slip, 
the  pocket  and  the  label.  This  meant  two 
people  handling  the  book,  the  second  doing 
only  the  mechanical  work  of  copying; 
hence  the  work  must  be  revised  by  some- 
one else,  or  many  mistakes  occurred  in 
the  work  of  even  our  best  markers.  Now, 
the  shelf-lister,  who  knows  the  meaning 
of  the  number  and  has  it  already  in  her 
mind,  marks  all  books  as  she  lists  them, 
and  the  work  goes  through  faster  and 
more  accurately." 

(i)  Trying  to  save  money  by  omitting 
the  yearly  inventory,  particularly  for  open 
shelves,  is  a  mistake,  I  believe.  One  does 
not  save  money  by  gaining  discredit  for 
failing  to  keep  track  of  his  wares. 

(j)  It  is  doubtless  superfluous  to  rec- 
ommend throwing  away  antiques,  like  with- 
drawal books. 


(k)  The  use  of  the  multigraph  for  writ- 
ing catalog  and  shelf-list  cards  is  cer- 
tainly economy  If  the  number  of  catalogs 
is  large  enough  to  require  pretty  large 
duplication.  The  shifting  of  much  mechan- 
ical work  to  a  less  highly-paid  class  of 
assistant  and  the  saving  in  revision  of  all 
but  the  flrst  copy  of  a  card,  are  distinct 
gains. 

(1)  There  are  doubtless  many  mechani- 
cal devices  which  will  be  adopted  to  ad- 
vantage in  cataloging  in  the  next  few  years. 
Many  machines  of  difTerent  sorts  have 
greatly  changed  bookkeeping  methods, 
making  the  bookkeeper  an  initiative  force 
in  administration  of  business  houses,  and 
certainly  similar  economy  systems  will 
be  developed  for  the  cataloger. 

5.  Efliciency  of  the  individual*  in  the  de- 
partment * '  \ 

The  routine  work  of  cataloging  brings 
fatigue  sooner  than  an  occupation  involv- 
ing more  variety,  although  the  effects  of 
this  form  of  fatigue  may  not  cumulate  so 
rapidly.  It  is  consequently  of  special  im- 
portance that  the  executive  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  application  of  the  princi- 
ples of  scientific  management  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  individual.  The  utmost  care 
must  be  taken  that  energy  shall  be  care- 
fully directed  and  not  be  over-expended. 
Unduly  prolonged  attention  to  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  work  resulting  in  the  long  run 
in  nervous  exhaustion  is  a  familiar  phe- 
nomenon of  cataloging.  Dr.  Richardson 
says  that  for  correction  and  veriflcation 
work,  two  hours  a  day  is  the  maximum 
for  highest  efliciency.  My  observation  is 
that  continuous  work  at  the  typewriter 
should  not  exceed  three  hours.  Although 
flling  is  largely  mechanical  work,  it  is  also 
very  wearying  because  of  the  decided 
monotony  of  it,  and  there  is  a  marked 
tendency  to  tire  quickly.  Since  errors 
rapidly  increase  with  fatigue,  the  service  is 
directly  injured,  as  well  as  indirectly 
through  the  ultimate  effect  on  the  health 
of  the  individual. 

In  general  the  carefully  trained  assist- 
ant not  only  knows  how  to  go  about  his 
work  with  more  dispatch,  with  less  need 
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for  supervision,  with  more  real  efficiency, 
but  also  with  less  wear  and  tear  on  his 
nervous  energy.  An  added  argument  for 
the  economy  of  paying  higher  salaries  to 
obtain  adequately  trained  assistants!  I 
have  had  excellent  opportunity  to  observe 
the  effe<ft  of  the  graded  salary  on  the  ef- 
ficiency of  a  cataloging  staff.  The  in- 
creased interest,  the  new  energy,  and  the 
altered  spirit  are  marked  when  a  graded 
service  is  installed,  particularly  when  it  is 
realized  that  efficiency,  as  well  as  length 
of  service,  is  considered. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  recreation 
in  the  library,  as  the  subject  relates  to 
the  catalog  department  no  differently  than 
it  does  to  the  others.  The  same  may  be 
said  about  vacations,  but  in  passing  I 
should  like  to  say  that  I  agree  entirely 
with  Dr.  Bostwick's  idea  of  them  as  as- 
signments to  special  work.  It  seems  to  me 
that  assistants  should  be  required  to  obtain 
the  approval  of  the  executive  to  the  plans 
for  their  vacations.  I  have  taken  vacations 
myself  which  were  certain  to  do  me  no 
good,  and  consequently  do  my  work  harm, 
and  it  does  seem  that  I  ought  not  to  ex- 
pect pay  for  such  a  misuse  of  the  library's 
time.  The  change  in  the  hours  of  service 
in  the  circulation  department  of  the  New 
York  public  library  from  42^  hours  a  week 
to  40  hours  has  caused  widespread  ap- 
proval. I  wonder  if  anyone  has  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  slight  changes 
in  climate  affect  the  ability  of  the  individ- 
ual to  work  a  certain  number  of  hours. 
For  instance,  I  know  from  experience  that 
it  is  possible  to  work  longer  without  dis- 
comfort in  an  even  climate,  not  subject  to 
extremes  of  either  heat  or  cold,  than  it  is 
in  the  climate  of  New  York.  There  are 
certain  parts  of  the  country  where  it  takes 
less  energy  to  work  42  hours  per  week 
throughout  the  year  than  it  does  to  work 
40  hours  correspondingly  in  New  York. 

With  more  attention  to  light,  air,  attract- 
ive appearance  and  convenient  arrange- 
ment of  room,  avoidance  of  fatigue  in 
spite  of  rapid  work  or  monotony,  sensible 
hours,  some  degree  of  variety  In  work, 
sane  vacations,  some  outdoor  exercise  dur- 


ing each  day,  decent  pay  on  a  graded  basis, 
the  efficiency  record  of  the  cataloging  staff 
in  many  a  library  should  be  raised,  their 
organization  held  intact,  and  their  humor 
and  good-humor  have  some  chance  to  ap- 
pear. 

The  subject  was  continued  by  Dr.  AR- 
THUR E.  BOSTWICK,  of  the  St  Louis 
public  library,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

From  the  administrative  standpoint  the 
library  life  of  a  book  is  divided  very  dis- 
tinctly into  two  periods,  that  before  it 
is  placed  on  the  shelves  and  that  after  it 
is  so  placed.  The  first  period,  embracing 
selection,  order,  receipt,  classification,  cat- 
aloging and  mechanical  preparation,  is 
strictly  preliminary  to  the  second  and 
would  have  no  reason  for  being  except 
for  the  second.  The  public  recognizes  the 
second  chiefly  and  knows  of  the  first 
vaguely  and  inadequately.  To  the  library, 
and  especially  to  that  part  of  the  staff 
engaged  in  the  operations  proper  to  it,  it 
bulks  large. 

The  librarian  of  a  large  library  often 
finds  himself  obliged  to  act,  in  a  measure, 
as  the  public's  representative,  taking  the 
point  of  view  of  the  thousands  of  readers, 
rather  than  of  those  who  operate  the 
machinery  directly  under  his  own  control. 
To  one  who  is  actually  handling  the  levers 
and  pulleys,  the  machine  often  seems  to  be 
the  thing.  The  general  administrator, 
somewhat  removed  from  this  direct  con- 
tact, is  better  able  to  see  it  as  it  is— a 
means  to  an  end. 

Hence  to  the  chief  librarian,  this  period 
of  preparation  must  always  be  a  cause 
of  anxiety.  Its  cost  and  its  duration  es- 
pecially worry  him.  While  his  training 
and  experience  do  not  permit  him  to  mini- 
mize its  importance,  he  would  like  to  make 
it  as  cheap  and  as  short  as  possible.  The 
reader  wants  his  book,  and  he  wants  it 
now — as  soon  as  he  sees  the  notice  of  it 
in  the  paper.  The  departments  of  the  li- 
brary that  have  to  do  with  its  preparation 
are  anxious  only  that  this  preparation 
shall  be  thorough,  realizing  that  on  it 
depends  the  usefulness  of  the  book  in  the 
second,  or  public,  period  of  its  life.    The 
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impatient  reader  aeea  no  reason  for  any 
delay.  The  co-operating  departments  see 
every  reason.  The  librarian  sees  the  rea- 
sons, too,  but  it  is  his  business,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  take  the  reader's  part,  and  in- 
sist that  the  book's  preparation  shall  not 
be  so  thorough  that  by  the  time  of  its 
completion  two-thirds  of  the  necessity  for 
any  preparation  at  all  shall  have  passed, 
never  to  return. 

It  therefore  becomes  an  important  part 
of  his  duty  to  hurry  up  the  work  of  prep- 
aration, and  it  is  my  experience  that  this 
duty  becomes  difficult  of  performance, 
well-nigh  impossible,  when  the  work  and 
responsibility  of  preparation  devolves  upon 
two  or  more  departments.  It  has  some- 
times seemed  to  me  that  a  majority  of  my 
working  hours  were  occupied  in  settling 
disputes  between  the  order  and  catalog 
departments,  in  futile  endeavors  to  fit  the 
responsibility  for  delays  upon  one  or  the 
other  and  to  decide  which  of  them,  and 
when,  was  telling  the  truth  about  the 
other.  It  was  thus  with  a  feeling  of  relief, 
although  somewhat  of  surprise,  that  I 
found  myself  four  years  ago  at  the  head 
of  a  library  where  the  preparatory  stage 
of  the  book's  life  is  entirely  in  charge  of 
one  department,  a  plan  involving  of  course 
the  consolidation  of  the  order  and  catalog 
work. 

My  four  years'  experience  has  convinced 
me  that  in  many  cases  this  plan  may  be 
the  solution  of  some  of  the  librarian's 
problems.  It  does  not  do  away  with  delay : 
it  does  not  make  the  library  staff  assume 
the  reader's  point  of  view,  or  even  the 
librarian's;  but  it  does  reduce  the  number 
of  department  heads  with  whom  the  li- 
brarian has  to  deal  in  his  "hurry-up"  cam- 
paign, and  it  does  unify  a  responsibility 
whose  division  continually  causes  him 
trouble  and  vexation.  That  we  so  seldom 
see  the  combination  of  this  work  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  various  stages  of 
the  book's  preparation  are  rarely  looked 
upon  as  parts  of  a  whole.  The  ordering  of 
books  is  regarded  as  a  business  in  itself, 
requiring  its  own  kind  of  expert  knowledge 
and  completed  when  the  book  has  been  de- 


livered and  the  bills  checked  off.  The 
cataloger,  again,  is  proud  of  the  degree  of 
technical  perfection  to  which  he  has 
brought  the  multiplicity  of  detail  in  his 
work.  He  has  a  high  sense  of  its  necessity 
in  the  library's  scheme.  Few  see  that  both 
these  processes,  together  with  mechanical 
operations  of  pasting,  labelling  and  letter- 
ing  on  which  everyone  looks  down,  are 
simply  stages  in  the  work  of  preparation, 
through  which  a  book  must  pass  before  it 
becomes  an  integral  part  of  a  modern  li- 
brary. These  are  not  separate  depart- 
ments of  work,  one  completed  before  the 
next  is  begun;  they  are  interwoven  and 
interdependent  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  Books 
can  not  be  ordered  properly  without  a  cat- 
alog. Books  can  not  be  cataloged  prop- 
erly without  information  necessary  in  the 
operation  of  ordering.  It  becomes  a  ques- 
tion of  library  policy,  then,  whether  these 
operations  may  not  be  combined,  and  the 
considerations  adduced  above  form  at  least 
a  strong  argument  for  such  combination. 

I  have  purposely  dwelt  on  this  matter 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  general  adminis- 
trator and  have  therefore  not  gone  into 
details,  which  it  will  be  easy  for  you  to 
obtain  if  you  desire  them. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  believe 
catalogers  to  have  in  a  high  degrep  that 
devotion  to  their  task  and  that  skill  and 
interest  in  working  out  its  details,  that 
have  made  the  American  public  library 
what  it  is.  What  they  need  to  guard 
against  is  the  aloofness  arising  from  the 
separate  and  technical  character  of  that 
work.  Many  of  them  realize,  and  all  of 
them  should  do  so,  the  fact  that  the  cata- 
log is  made  for  the  reader;  not  the  reader 
for  the  catalog.  We  may  try  to  train  pur 
readers  to  use  our  catalogs,  but  to  the  end 
of  time  we  shall  still  have  to  deal  with  the 
unintelligent,  the  careless  and  the  cap- 
tious, and  we  must  try  to  adapt  our  cata- 
logs more  or  less  to  them.  The  cataloger 
may  have  to  break  cherished  rules,  to 
throw  tradition  overboard,  to  act  in  many 
ways  that  will  scandalize  his  profession. 
Contact  with  as  many  other  departments  of 
the  library  as  possible — realization  of  his 
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position  as  a  cog  wheel  in  contact  with 
other  cogs,  will  help  on  the  good  work. 

The  following  paper  written  by  Miss 
BEATRICE  WINSER,  of  the  Newark  free 
public  library,  was  read  in  her  absence  by 
Miss  Agnes  Van  Valkenburgh,  of  the  li- 
brary school  of  the  New  York  public  li- 
brary: 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  CATALOG  DE- 
PARTMENT    TO    OTHER     DEPART- 
MENTS IN  THE   LIBRARY 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  is  the  rela- 
tion of  the  catalog  department  to  other  de- 
partments in  a  library.  There  is  a  feeling 
abroad  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  librarians 
to  consider  their  catalog  departments  as 
things  apart,  the  details  of  whose  manage- 
ment, long  ago  settled  by  experts,  should 
be  modified  only  as  those  experts  may  sug- 
gest. 

Probably  chief  librarians  do  not  have 
the  habit  of  refraining  from  giving  fre- 
quent and  careful  examinations  in  the  cat- 
alog departments,  or  have  less  interest  in 
the  improvement  of  those  departments 
than  in  others;  but,  because  it  has  been 
possible  for  experts  to  formulate  rules,  as 
it  has  not  been  possible  for  anyone  to  do 
for  other  branches  of  the  work,  the  chief 
librarians  have  quite  naturally  allowed 
themselves  to  pay  less  and  less  attention 
to  the  details  of  these  departments,  which 
have  thus  lost  the  stimulus  which  the  chief 
librarians  give  to  the  departments  with 
which  they  largely  concern  themselves. 

This,  naturally,  as  I  have  already  said, 
tends  to  make  of  the  cataloging  depart- 
ment a  thing  apart  and  much .  eflaciency  is 
lost  to  the  library  as  a  whole  because 
of  it. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  I  pro- 
pose to  include  in  the  scope  of  the  cata- 
loging department  much  of  the  work  on 
books  from  their  selection  to  their  placing 
on  the  shelf. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  am 
speaking  of  public  libraries  and  not  of  col- 
lege, historical,  scientific  or  special  li- 
braries of  any  kind,  and  that  I  am  mak- 
ing suggestions  only. 


Book  Selection 

The  selection  of  books  instead  of  being 
a  difficult  and  complicated  matter  calling 
for  hours  of  study  and  conference,  is  really 
quite  simple.  Every  librarian  should  ex- 
pect his  more  intelligent  assistants  to 
make  suggestions  and  help  to  keep  his  or 
her  own  collection  up  to  date,  but  final  de- 
cisions as  to  purchase  should  rest  in  the 
hands  of  two  or  three  only.  An  attempt 
t6  let  a  dozen  or  more  people  discuss  at 
meetings  the  value  of  any  book  or  books 
and  the  propriety  of  adding  this  or  that  to 
the  library  costs  enormously  in  time  and 
money,  and  serves  no  useful  purpose. 

It  improves  the  quality  of  the  books  se- 
lected but  little,  it  tends  to  develop  undue 
caution  and  to  make  the  choice  too  literary 
and,  if  it  helps  to  educate  the  assistants, 
it  does  so  at  too  great  a  cost.  The  desire 
is  often  expressed  that  a  library  should 
contain  "a  well-rounded,  well-balanced 
collection  of  books."  This  phrase  sounds 
well  and  perhaps  impresses  the  trustees 
or  the  town,  but  what  does  it  really  mean? 
Were  we  to  follow  it  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion we  would  all  buy  in  certain  fixed  pro- 
portions, all  kinds  of  books  and  while  we 
might  then  lay  claim  that  we  had  a  well- 
balanced  collection,  we  would  be  far  from 
filling  well  the  special  needs  of  any  special 
community  in  which  we  might  be  placed. 
In  point  of  fact  every  library  buys  what  it 
thinks  it  needs  most,  in  most  cases  it  will 
be  found  that  the  books  selected  are  the 
best  books  for  that  library.  Most  books 
buy  themselves,  others  cry  out  to  be  se- 
lected. The  clientele  is  waiting  for  them. 
The  small  remnant  of  specially  chosen 
books  call  for  no  elaborate  conferences. 
Why  have  any  system  of  recording  the  fact 
that  you  did  not  ^uy  certain  books  at  this 
time,  since  next  month  or  next  year  the 
book  not  bought  has  been  displaced  by 
another?  Besides,  you  can  always  discover 
from  your  bibliographical  aids  the  books 
you  have  been  compelled  to  miss,  so  why 
duplicate  the  work  already  done  for  you? 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  purely  clerical 
side  of  book  ordering.  Do  we  fill  out  an 
elaborate  order  slip  with  all  sorts  of  bibli- 
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ographical  data  needed  for  comparatively 
few  books  only?  All  that  is  really  needed 
by  bookseller  and  library  is  the  author, 
title  and  publisher  of  a  book,  and  the  lat- 
ter even  could  be  omitted  in  most  cases. 

Do  we  economize  time  and  labor  by 
writing  our  orders  so  that  with  the  aid 
of  carbon  paper,  we  have  an  order  slip  to 
file,  one  to  send  to  the  bookdealer  and 
another  to  the  Library  of  Congress  for  the 
purchase  of  cards? 

When  a  consignment  of  books  arrives 
do  we  have  some  elaborate  system  of 
checking  it  off  the  bill?  Do  we  use  cabalis- 
tic signs  in  our  books  so  that  the  public 
may  not  by  any  chance  discover  the  price 
of  them?  Or  do  we  simply  write  In  plain 
sight  the  price,  source  and  date  of  the 
bill  in  each  book,  check  the  book  on  the 
bill  and  pass  it  on? 

Have  we  ever  tried  the  experiment  with 
say  the  Fiction  Class  of  not  giving  either 
price,  source  and  date  of  bill  in  the  books? 

Suppose  we  buy  all  our  novels  from  one 
bookseller,  as  most  libraries  do,  and  an- 
nounce to  the  staff  generally  and  also  drop 
a  card  into  the  official  catalog  and  the 
shelMist  to  the  effect,  that  after  such  or 
such  a  date,  neither  the  source  nor  price 
will  be  found  in  any  novel,  as  everyone 
knows  that  all  novels  are  bought  from  John 
Smith  and  cost  $1.00.  Think  of  the  time 
saved!  I  am  willing  to  wager  that  no 
library  could  report  any  ill  effects  from 
this  change. 

As  to  the  few  novels  which  sell  at  net 
prices,  the  money  lost  in  charging  the 
usual  rate  of  $1.00  is  negligible  compared 
with  the  time  saved  in  making  these  un- 
necessary entries.  To  comfort  the  super- 
conscientious  librarian  the  loss  would  ac- 
tually be  covered  in  many  cases,  because 
the  reprints  of  novels  often  cost  less  than 
$1.00. 

Accession  Record 

Now  let  us  go  on  to  the  accession  book 
and  ask  how  many  use  the  regular  or  the 
condensed  book  and  why? 

Do  you  cling  to  the  theory  that  It  is 
the  one  complete  record  of  every  book  in 
your  library  and  would  be  most  useful  in 


case  of  adjustment  of  fire  losses?  I  can't 
deny  that  it  is  a  complete  record  of  every 
book,  but  of  what  use  is  that  to  the  li- 
brary? 

As  to  the  adjustment  of  fire  losses,  are 
the  books  in  your  library  arranged  in  ac- 
cession order  so  that  in  case  of  fire  you 
could  show  the  insurance  adjusters  which 
books  were  burned  by  referring  to  your 
accession  books? 

Do  you  claim  that  the  accession  number 
is  still  necessary  so  that  you  may  know 
the  number  of  books  added  and  to  help  dis- 
tinguish one  copy  of  a  book  from  an- 
other? Why  not  use  the  Bates  numbering 
stamp  as  an  automatically  accurate  re- 
cording device,  and  save  time  and  money? 
Do  you  use  the  accession  book  for  securing 
each  month  the  number  of  books  added  in 
any  one  class,  which  of  course  the  Bates 
numbering  stamp  can  not  give? 

To  get  this  one  record  we  employ  the 
time  of  a  person  in  making  other  useless 
records,  when  all  we  need  is  a  blank  book 
in  which  we  enter  in  a  few  minutes  all 
books  under  date  and  class  number.  In 
the  same  book  we  enter  in  another  place 
the  books  subdivided  under  heads  of  pur- 
chase, binding,  periodicals  and  gifts.  Thus 
at  tremendous  saving  we  can  answer  at 
once  the  question  of  how  many  books 
are  added  during  any  month  and  in  what 
class.  "     '  '""^ 

Do  you  perhaps  keep  an  accession  book, 
so  that  you  may  secure  the  price  and 
source  of  a  book  reported  lost  by  a  bor- 
rower? How  much  lost  motion,  to  say 
nothing  of  time  and  money,  is  expended 
annually  in  libraries  where  assistants  turn 
from  their  shelf-list  to  their  accession  book 
for  these  facts  which  should  be  given  on 
the  shelMist  card! 

Classiff  cation 
Have  you  ever  thought  how  much  it 
costs  your  library  to  have  it  classified  by 
a  college  and  library  school  bred  person? 
I  am  using  these  terms  as  synonymous 
with  an  educated  person.  Have  you  ever 
noticed  how  much  time  she  spends  in  get- 
ting a  book  into  what  to  her  is  the  exact 
class  and  place? 
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Now  I  am  not  arguing  for  less  educated 
people  in  our  public  libraries,  far  from 
It,  but  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  amount  of  time  and  money  expended 
hj  you  in  too  minute  and  particular  classi- 
fication. Have  you  ever  thought  that  quite 
a  coarse  classification  is  just  as  good  for 
your  library  as  the  rather  particular  ohe 
which  causes  your  head  cataloger  to  spend 
half  an  hour  over  a  book  which  might 
Just  as  well  be  made  ready  in  five  min- 
utes? 

Often,  after  much  time  has  been  spent  in 
debating  this  point  or  that,  about  some 
special  feature  of  a  book,  and  it  has  at 
last  been  placed  in  a  certain  division,  it 
will  be  found  more  useful  with  its  fel- 
lows in  a  coarser  or  broader  division. 

I  am  only  suggesting  that  time  could  be 
saved  here  without  impairing  the  useful- 
ness of  the  library. 

Cataloging 

This  is  that  division  of  library  work 
which  one  must  approach  as  the  holy  of 
holies,  leaving  one's  shoes  on  the  mat  out- 
side. 

Please  do  not  assume  that  I  do  not  ap- 
preciate what  it  has  meant  to  the  public 
library  to  have  experts  formulate  a  set  of 
rules  which  any  library  can  use.  I  am 
not  objecting  to  the  rules,  but  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  rules.  We  spend  hours, 
days,  months,  and  years  in  giving  pag- 
ing, illustrations,  size,  publishers  and  place 
of  publication  on  our  catalog  cards  and  all 
for  what  purpose  pray? 

What  does  the  average  user  of  a  public 
library  want  to  know?  He  wants  to  know 
whether  you  have  a  book  by  a  certain 
author,  by  a  certain  title  or  on  a  certain 
subject.  Nlnety-flve  per  cent  of  the  bor- 
rowers of  books  want  nothing  more  than 
that,  and  I  am  excluding  fiction  entirely. 
Consequently  for  the  possible  five  per  cent, 
and  that  Is  a  high  percentage,  you  spend 
much  time  In  giving  gratuitous  Informa- 
tion. The  man  who  knows  his  subject 
goes  to  the  bibliographies  of  the  subject 
and  does  not  depend  upon  your  card  cata- 
log for  bibliographical  Information.  Let 
us  look  Into  these  valuable  items,  aside 


from  the  very  necessary  author  and  title, 
supplied  on  catalog  cards. 

Paging.  Did  your  reference  people  ever 
report  any  need  of  it  in  serylng  the  pub- 
lic?   I  never  heard  of  sach  need. 

Place  of  publication  and  publisher.  Both 
these  items  are  occasionally  asked  for,  but 
why  spend  time  in  putting  them  on  all  your 
cards  for  the  sake  of  the  few  who  wish 
to  know,  since  you  can  immediately  refer 
to  Books  in  Print  for  current  books  and 
for  all  others  to  the  many  aids  published 
for  the  librarian. 

The  date.  Well,  I  might  grant  that  it 
serves  a  better  purpose  than  the  other 
items,  but  I  doubt  its  great  usefulness. 

Do  you  in  addition  to  the  very  necessary 
shelf-list  for  all  the  books  in  the  library, 
have  a  special  shelf-list  for  Branches? 
Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  time  given 
to  keep  the  record  of  all  the  books  at 
your  Branches? 

What  purpose  does  it  serve,  since  your 
Branches  have  their  own  record  of  the 
books  they  have? 

I  know  of  one  library  which  kept  such 
a  record  and  finally  decided  to  give  it  up. 
Hlnce  It  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  and 
seemed  after  careful  consideration  to  be 
of  little  value.  *  Not  the  least  harm  has  re- 
sulted from  the  change  and  the  cataloging 
department  has  almost  forgotten  that  It 
was  ever  done. 

Does  the  head  cataloger  work  at  least 
one  day  a  week  in  the  lending  or  ref- 
erence department  for  the  sake  of  getting 
away  from  her  own  point  of  view  and  to 
Imbibe  something  of  the  real  needs  of 
public  and  assistants?  Try  it,  even  if  you 
think  you  can't  afford  it  and  I  venture  to 
prognosticate  that  your  cataloging  depart- 
ment from  being  the  seat  of  the  learned 
and  superior  will  become  a  really  valu- 
able aid  to  all  the  other  departments. 

Within  the  limits  of  my  paper  I  have 
been  able  to  cite  only  a  few  examples  of 
the  changes  which  might  be  made  in  the 
method  of  putting  books  on  the  shelf  In 
most  of  our  public  libraries,  but  I  hope 
that  the  very  obvious  things  I  have  said 
may  serve  to  help  in  simplifying  the  work 
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of    a    profession    already    much    overbur- 
dened with  technique. 

The  fourth  paper  In  the  discussion  by 
Miss  LAURA  SMITH,  of  the  Cincinnati 
public  library,  was  entitled: 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  A  CATALOG  DE- 
PARTMENT FROM  A  CATALOG- 
ER'S  POINT  OF  VIEW 

The  ideal  of  the  modern  library  is  serv- 
ice to  the  community,  but  the  tendency  has 
been  to  estimate  this  service  by  statistics 
as  printed  in  library  reports.  Columns  of 
figures,  showing  the  number  of  books  cata- 
loged and  the  cards  made,  represent  but 
a  small  part  of  what  can  be  done  and 
should  not  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  value 
of  the  cataloging  department  to  the  library 
patrons.  The  old  idea  of  the  library  was 
the  omniscient  librarian  who  served  all 
the  readers  from  his  store  of  knowledge, 
but  the  development  of  the  modern  li- 
brary movement,  bringing  an  increased 
patronage,  made  it  necessary  to  delegate 
some  of  this  work,  and  libraries  were 
set  off  into  departments.  Gradually  me- 
chanical appliances  were  introduced  and 
personal  aid  was  limited  to  the  favored 
few  while  the  average  reader  was  helpless 
in  the  face  of  machinery  whose  workings 
were  a  mystery  to  him.  It  reminds  one  of 
the  story  of  the  fine  hospital  donated  by 
a  philanthropic  citizen  to  a  thriving  town 
of  the  middle  west.  The  building  was  a 
model  of  hospital  architecture,  the  furnish- 
ings were  the  most  modern  obtainable 
and  the  Institution  was  ideal  In  every  re- 
spect, adjudged  by  experts  the  latest  thing 
in  hospitals.  A  poor  citizen,  foreign  by 
birth,  took  his  wife  to  this  hospital  for 
treatment.  The  next  day  he  went  to 
inquire  for  her  and  was  told  that  she  was 
too  ill  to  see  him,  but  the  attendant  of- 
fered to  take  him  through  the  building 
and  show  him  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments. The  man  was  interested  and  fol- 
lowed his  guide  through  the  various 
wards,  listening  attentively  to  his  lecture 
on  the  advantages  of  the  latest  Improve- 
ments in  hospital  service.  The  second 
day  he  returned  to  learn  the  progress  of 


his  wife's  case,  but  she  was  still  too  ill 
to  see  him,  so  the  attendant  showed  him 
some  more  Improvements,  which  he  had 
not  seen  the  day  before.  The  man  was 
greatly  Impressed.  The  third  day  he  re- 
turned and  was  told  that  his  wife  had  died. 
When  asked  by  a  friend  what  disease  had 
ended  her  life,  he  replied,  "I  don't  know, 
unless  it  was  the  Improvements."  So  the 
library  has  adopted  progressive  methods 
and  among  other  improvements  It  has 
walled  a  room  with  the  latest  model  of 
catalog  trays  filled  with  cards  as  silent 
guides  to  the  collection  of  books.  Printed 
signs,  which  no  one  reads,  give  intricate 
directions  as  to  the  use  of  this  monster; 
a  human  assistant  is  rarely  in  sight.  Has 
the  library  the  right  to  expect  the  public  to 
know  how  to  use  a  catalog?  A  trained 
assistant  should  be  stationed  here,  and 
who  are  better  qualified  for  this  service 
than  the  members  of  the  cataloging  staff? 
At  this  point  is  one  of  the  opportunities 
for  the  cataloger's  most  eflSclent  service  to 
the  community. 

The  chief  requisite  of  a  well-organized 
catalog  department  is  a  corps  of  Intelligent, 
educated,  trained  assistants  who  have  had 
several  years*  experience.  The  raw  re- 
cruit from  the  library  school  is  an  expense 
to  the  service  because  library  school  gradu- 
ates find  difficulty  In  adapting  themselves 
to  the  existing  methods  of  most  libraries. 
This  fault  is  sometimes  individual  but  more 
often  it  is  due  to  the  different  methods 
of  cataloging  taught  in  the  various  schools. 
There  should  be  uniformity  of  method  on 
this  point,  full  cataloging  should  be  taught 
in  all  the  schools  because  it  is  far  easier 
for  the  cataloger  to  learn  omissions  than 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  full  cataloging 
when  the  short  form  only  nas  been  taught 
In  the  school.  Subject-heading  work  can 
be  taught  only  in  a  general  way.  Years 
of  experience  are  needed  before  an  assis- 
tant is  competent  to  assign  subject  head- 
ings, therefore  a  constantly  changing  staff 
is  an  item  of  expense  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration. Subject  headings  might  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  assistants  but  there  is 
advantage  in  having  the  views  of  many 
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minds   under   the   supervision   of  one   re- 
viser. 

An  understanding  of  the  community  and 
of  existing  conditions  within  the  library, 
added  to  a  thoroughly  assimilated  knowl- 
edge of  cataloging  methods,  increases  the 
value  of  an  assistant.  Changes  are  usually 
due  to  small  salaries,  and  to  better  finan- 
cial conditions  elsewhere,  but  adding  a  rea- 
sonable amount  to  the  salary  of  a  compe- 
tent assistant  is  a  good  investment.  To 
be  sure,  it  foots  up  on  the  pay  roll  as  a 
larger  outlay  than  the  substitution  of  a  less 
experienced  assistant  at  the  same  or  a 
smaller  salary.  What  the  pay  roll  tells, 
however,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts  be- 
cause on  it  there  is  no  financial  account- 
ing for  the  time  of  the  administrator  of 
the  department  which  is  consumed  in 
breaking  in  a  new  cataloger  while  the 
more  important  things  wait,  or  go  by  de- 
fault. Positions  in  the  cataloging  depart- 
ment should  yield  a  financial  return  suffi- 
cient to  make  their  incumbency  more  or 
less  permanent  for  it  is  possible  to  accom- 
plish more  with  a  smaller  staff  of  experi- 
enced assistants  than  with  a  larger  num- 
ber of  those  new  to  the  business. 

When  the  library  has  gathered  together 
the  best  staff  of  catalogers  it  can  afford 
it  should  not  put  them,  like  a  collection 
of  expensive  bric-a-brac,  behind  closed 
doors  with  only  the  regulation  catalogers' 
tools  as  guides,  and  expect  them  to  yield 
the  best  return  on  the  investment.  The 
best  cataloger  needs  the  stimulus  of  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  public  as  an  aid  to 
the  most  intelligent  work.  When  the  cata- 
loging department  has  a  suflicient  number 
of  well-trained,  experienced  assistants,  a 
schedule  of  work  which  permits  direct  con- 
tact with  the  public  for  at  least  one-third 
of  the  tipie  and  a  system  of  co-operation 
between  departments  with  freedom  from 
unnecessary  interruptions  to  the  routine  as 
planned,  the  catalog  is  a  labor  saving  tool 
reducing  the  net  cost  of  production  by  the 
time  saved  to  the  circulating  and  refer- 
ence departments. 

The  cataloging  for  a  large  library  sys- 
tem should  be  done  at  the  central  library 


for  several  reasons.     The  main  cataloging 
offices   are   there    with   the   collection   of 
reference  books  and  the  official  files  show- 
ing what  headings  and  entries  have  been 
used.     The  expert  catalogers  and  revisers 
are  better  fitted  for  the  responsibility  of 
the  cataloging  than  the  assistants  at  the 
branches,  distracted  by  other  work.     The 
enormous  number  of  cards  necessary  for 
the  various  catalogs  are  more  economically 
duplicated  by  writer  press,  or  multlgraph, 
than  by  hand  or  typewriter  because  time  is 
saved  in  this  way  in  the  actual  making  of 
the  cards,  in  numbering  and  putting  titles 
on  printed  cards  and  in  proof  reading,  or 
revising,  for  in  revising  typewritten  cards, 
each  card   must  be   carefully   scrutinized, 
while  from  the  writer  press  only  the  first 
copy  needs  revision.     When  copies  of  the 
same  title  are  to  be  purchased  for  several 
branches,  the  cost  of  cataloging  is  greatly 
reduced  if  all  the  copies  reach  the  cata- 
loging department  together  as  time  is  thus 
saved   in   all   the   processes   of   preparing 
the  books  for  circulation,  from  the  acces- 
sioning to  the  pasting  of  the  labels.     In 
the  case  of  fiction  this  is  always  possible 
but  with  other  classes,  while  it  is  not  al- 
ways expedient  to  purchase  for  the  main 
library  and  the  branches   simultaneously, 
the   branch   librarians   and   order   depart- 
ment can  simplify  the  process  by  prompt 
decision  as  to  the  number  of  branches  to 
which  titles  are  to  be  added,  so  that  all 
cards    may    be    ordered   or    made   at   the 
same  time.     By  this  means  one  order  for 
printed  cards  and  one  setting  up  of  copy 
for  writer  press  or  multigraph  is  sufficient. 
When  books  come  to  the  catalog  depart- 
ment singly  and  at  odd  times  the  labor 
of   verifying    author   entries    and    subject 
headings  is  the  same  as  for  new  titles,  and 
the  making  of  cards  becomes  a  mechanical 
process  only  when  they  are  to  be  made 
in  large  quantities.    Every  branch  added  to 
the  library  system  increases  the  work  of 
the  cataloging  department,  a  fact  often  lost 
sight  of  by  the  chief  administrators  of  a 
library.    There  seems  to  be  a  popular  de- 
lusion that   each  new  addition  to  the  li- 
brary family  means  only  a  duplication  of 
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cards  while  the  fact  remains  that  most  of 
the  processes  in  the  routine  practically 
consume  as  much  time  and  thought  as  if 
the  title  in  hand  were  new  in  the  library. 
In  the  case  of  shelf-listing  it  is  obviously 
easier  and  takes  less  time  to  make  a  brand 
new  shelf-list  card  for  a  book  than  it  does 
to  withdraw  the  card  from  the  shelf-list, 
make  an  addition  to  it  and  reflle  the  card. 

If  the  main  building  is  so  arranged  that 
one  card  catalog  can  be  used  conveniently 
by  all  departments  much  expense  will  be 
saved.  But  if  there  must  be  department 
catalogs;  author  and  subject  entries  should 
be  uniform  so  that  the  individual  catalogs 
may  be  simply  duplicates  of  certain  divi- 
sions of  the  general  catalog.  Subject  head- 
ings in  the  public  library  should  be  simple 
enough  to  \)e  within  the  comprehension 
of  the  average  reader.  To  simplify  head- 
ings for  children  is  a  useless  expense  and 
an  insult  to  the  child  who  is  often  more 
intelligent  than  many  adult  readers.  The 
public  library  being  "an  integral  part  of 
public  education"  should  not  be  guilty  of 
senseless  simplification  even  though  the 
kindergartners  may  accuse  us  of  "taking 
away  the  joy  of  childhood."  If  the  so- 
called  simplified  headings  are  used  they 
can  not  be  filed  with  other  headings,  there- 
fore two  separate  catalogs  in  each  branch 
must  be  maintained  at  extra  expense. 

All  non-essentials  should  be  eliminated 
from  the  mechanical  processes  of  prepar- 
ing books  for  the  shelves.  The  time  of 
high-priced  service  should  be  used  for  the 
scholarly  work,  duplication  of  cards  and 
routine  clerical  work  do  not  require  a  col- 
lege education  nor  library  school  training. 
Printed  cards  should  be  purchased  when- 
ever possible.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be- 
come hysterical  over  the  superfluity  of  in- 
formation on  some  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress cards  because  the  average  user  of 
a  catalog  in  a  public  library  does  not  read 
beyond  the  first  line  of  the  title,  and  there- 
fore is  not  confused  by  bibliographical  de- 
tails. On  the  other  hand,  this  same  de- 
tail is  valuable  to  the  few  readers  who 
need  it.  Another  groundless  objection  to 
the  use  of  these  cards  is  the  statement 


that  books  must  be  held  until  the  cards 
are  received.  If  there  is  co-operation  be- 
tween the  order  kad  the  cataloging  depart- 
ments, books  and  cards  may  be  ordered 
and  will  come  to  the  cataloger  about  the 
same  time.  When  they  do  not  the  books 
should  be  sent  through  on  temporary  slips. 
This  adds  slightly  to  the  cost  of  handling, 
but  saves  the  reputation  of  the  library  in 
the  circulating  department.  The  printed 
card  should  be  accepted  when  it  agrees 
with  the  title  page,  but  when  the  card  re- 
quires changes  which  mar  its  appearance  it 
should  be  rejected.  When  the  cards  must 
be  made  by  the  individual  library  the  extra 
bibliographical  detail  should  be  omitted  for 
purposes  of  economy,  and  the  catalogs 
would  still  be  uniform  and  accurate  in 
essentials.  Entries  must  be  accurate,  uni- 
form and  as  consistent  as  possible  that  the 
catalog  may  save  the  time  of  the  refer- 
ence librariaifB,  since  effective  reference 
work  can  be  done  only  when  the  library 
is  well  classified  and  cataloged  and  quick 
service  is  possible  only  under  these  con- 
ditions. -  *W* 

The  plan  to  combine  the  catalog'  and 
reference  departments,  the  assistants  work- 
ing one-third  of  their  time  in  reference 
work,  brings  excellent  results.  In  the  first 
place  the  assistants  come  in  direct  contact 
with  the  public  for  part  of  every  day. 
The  knowledge  of  books  gained  by  exam- 
ination for  full  cataloging  can  be  made 
directly  useful  to  the  public.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  demands  of  the  reader,  his  pe- 
culiarities of  expression  and  his  general 
attitude  toward  the  library  give  inspira- 
tion to  the  work  in  the  cataloging  depart- 
ment as  to  subject  headings  and  analyti- 
cals  to  be  made.  The  change  of  work  is 
restful  and  enables  the  assistants  to  ac- 
complish much  in  a  day  without  becoming 
weary  of  either  line  of  work.  The  effi- 
ciency of  the  assistants  depends  upon  their 
ability  to  bring  the  book  and  the  reader 
together  and  as  the  cataloger  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  studying  the  books  she  should 
therefore  bring  this  knowledge  to  the  pub- 
lic through  personal  contact. 

Emphasis  is  put  on  the  increased  useful- 
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ness  of  the  staff  by  reason  of  the  ability 
to  appreciate  the  relation  between  the  li- 
brary and  the  public  and  to  bring  into  the 
daily  life  of  the  community  the  increased 
knowledge  of  books. 

What  has  been  said  is  not  intended  as  a 
criticism  of  any  method  of  administering 
a  cataloging  department,  but  is  an  effort 
rather  to  present  a  plan  which  from  practi- 
cal experience  has  proved  successful. 

The  discussion  was  then  thrown  open 
to  the  floor,  with  the  suggestion  from 
the  chairman  that  it  take  the  following 
lines: 

1.  Is  the  catalog  department  too  con- 
fined in  its  organization  and  too  distinctly 
separated  from  other  departments? 

2.  How  much  mechanical  work  should 
be  done  by  expert  catalogers?  Who  should 
do  the  mechanical  work  and  where  should 
it  be  done? 

3.  What  should  be  the'  relations  be- 
tween the  catalog  and  the  shipping  de- 
partments? 

Mr.  Hodges,  of  the  Cincinnati  public  li- 
brary, said  that  each  library  had  to  use 
a  system  suited  to  its  individual  needs, 
that  in  Cincinnati  there  was  no  head 
of  the  order  department,  that  he  con- 
sidered the  use  of  catalogers  in  the  refer- 
ence department  during  rush  hours  a  good 
plan  as  they  were  usually  well  fitted  for 
the  work,  that  in  his  library  there  was 
a  single  head  of  the  catalog  and  refer- 
ence departments. 

Miss  Hitchler,  superintendent  of  catalog- 
ing of  the  Brooklyn  public  library,  said 
that  co-operation  could  be  effected  between 
departments  without  interchange  of  assis- 
tants. 

Mr.  Hopper  said  that  the  obstacle  to 
combining  the  heads  of  the  catalog  and 
order  departments  in  one  person  was  that 
a  knowledge  of  cataloging  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  book  trade  were  seldom  combined 
in  one  person. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  second  point 
— that  of  .scientific  management  within  the 
department — Miss  Van  Valkenburgh  raised 
a  laugh  by  inquiring  where  we  are  to  draw 
the  line  in  keeping  track  of  our  efldciency. 


Mr.  Martel,  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
in  answer  to  the  charge  made  againet  cata- 
logers of  over-elaboration,  as  for  example 
in  the  matter  of  periodical  records,  said 
that  under-elaboration  often  proved  quite 
as  expensive  as  over-elaboration. 

SECOND  SESSION 
Friday,  June  29. 

The  second  session  of  the  Catalog  Sec- 
tion was  held  on  Friday  afternoon,  June 
29,  Miss  Gooch  presiding. 

Miss  Van  Valkenburgh,  Miss  Hiss,  and 
Miss  Dame,  were  appointed  as  nominating 
committee  by  the  Chairman. 

The  session  took  the  form  of  an  informal 
discussion  on  simplified  forms  of  typewrit- 
ten catalog  cards,  and  was  Held  at  the 
desire  of  the  committee  of  the  Professional 
Training  Section  on  uniformity  of  forms 
of  catalog  cards.  This  committee  was  ap- 
pointed in  January,  1912,  and  consists  of 
Helen  Turvill,  Chairman,  Agnes  Van  Valk- 
enburgh, Harriet  B.  Gooch. 

The  Chairman  directed  the  discussion 
by  taking  up  point  by  point  the  form  of 
card  recommended  by  the  committee  for 
the  practice  work  of  the  library  schools. 
Typewritten  cards  for  a  public  library  of 
about  50,000  volumes,  to  be  filed  with  L. 
C.  cards,  were  taken  as  a  basis  of  dis- 
cussion. 

Among  the  details  considered  were  the 
following,  with  the  decisions  which  seemed 
most  generally  favored  by  those  present: 

Brackets.  Omit  brackets  for  material  in- 
serted in  heading  but  use  in  title  and  im- 
print. 

Initial  article.  Use  initial  article,  unless 
including  it  would  entail  repeating  author's 
name  in  the  title. 

Initial  possessive.  Omit  author's  name 
in  the  possessive  case  at  the  beginning 
of  a  title,  and  cancel  it  when  used  on  L 
C.  cards. 

Editor,  etc.  In  the  title  use  the  name 
of  the  editor,  translator,  etc,  in  the  form 
given  on  the  title  page. 

Imprint.  Include  place,  publisher  and 
date  of  publication  together  with  inclusiye 
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copyright  dates   if  they   differ   from  the 
date  of  publication. 

Coilation.  Give  main  paging,  illus., 
ports.,  maps.    Give  size  only  if  unusual. 

Position  of  items.  Begin  collation  on  a 
new  line  and  indent. 

Secondary  cards.  Give  author  and  title 
only  on  secondary  cards.  (Main  subject 
cards  are  not  considered  secondary  cards.) 

Other  details  discussed  were  use  of 
points  of  omission,  form  of  series  note, 
tracing  cards,  headings  in  joint-author  en- 
tries, the  place  for  paging  in  an  analytical 
note,  entry  under  pseudonym  versus  real 
name,  entry  for  adapter. 

At  the  close  of  the  foregoing  discussion, 
the  matter  of  having  a  permanent  A.  L.  A. 
committee  on  cataloging  was  brought  for- 
ward, and  upon  Miss  Van  Valkenburgh's 
motion,  it  was  determined  to  request  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  A.  L.  A.  to  appoint 
a  permanent  catalog  committee  to  which 
questions  in  cataloging  may  be  referred 
for  recommendation. 


Miss  Sutliff  then  suggested  that  an  A. 
L.  A.  code  of  alphabetizing  would  also 
be  welcome.  Mr.  Martel,  in  response  to  a 
question  by  the  Chairman,  said  that  the 
Library  of  Congress  followed  the  Cutter 
Rules,  but  had  working  notes  that  might 
be  helpful. 

A  motion  put  by  Mr.  Keogh  was  then 
passed  that  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  be  asked  to  send  a  request  to  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  to  furnish  the  code 
of  alphabeting  used  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress for  publication. 

An  amendment  to  the  foregoing  to  in- 
clude the  words  "with  changes  for  small 
libraries"   failed  of  passage. 

The  nominating  committee  then  submit- 
ted its  ticket:  Chairman,  Charles  Martel, 
Chief  of  the  Catalog  Division,  Library  of 
Congress;  Secretary,  Edith  P.  Bucknam, 
Chief  of  the  Cataloging  Department, 
Queens  Borough  public  library. 

After  the  election,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 


SECTION  ON  LIBRARY  WORK  WITH  CHILDREN 


FIRST  SESSION 

The  first  session  of  the  Section  on  Libra- 
ry Work  with  Children  was  held  in  the 
ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Kaaterskill,  at  2:30 
p.  m.,  June  24th,  with  the  Chairman,  Miss 
Power,  in  the  chair.  In  the  absence  of  Miss 
Lawrence,  Miss  Ida  Duff  acted  as  secre- 
tary. 

Two  papers  on  the  subject  of  "Values  in 
library  work  with  children"  were  read;  the 
first  by  Miss  CLAI^A  W.  HUNT,  superin- 
tendent of  the  children's  department, 
Brooklyn  public  library. 

VALUES  IN  LIBRARY  WORK  WITH 
CHILDREN— I 

You  are  probably  familiar  with  the  story 
of  the  man  who,  being  asked  by  his  host 
which  part  of  the  chicken  he  liked  best  re- 
plied that  "he'd  never  had  a  chance  to 
nnd  out;  that  when  he  was  a  boy  it  was 


the  fashion  to  give  the  grown  people  first 
choice,  and  by  the  time  he'd  grown  up  the 
children  had  the  pick,  so  he'd  never  tasted 
anything  but  the  drumstick." 

It  will  doubtless  be  looked  upon  as  heresy 
for  a  children's  librarian  to  own  that  she 
has  a  deal  of  sympathy  for  the  down-trod- 
den adult  of  the  present;  that  there  have 
been  moments  when  she  has  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  say  an  "amen" — under  her  breath 
— to  the  librarian  who,  after  a  day  of  vex- 
ations at  the  hands  of  the  exasperating 
young  person  represented  in  our  current 
social  writings  as  a  much-sin ned-against 
innocent,  wrathfully  exploded,  "Children 
ought  to  be  put  in  a  barrel  and  fed  through 
the  bung;  till  they  are  twenty-one  years 
old!" 

During  the  scant  quarter  century  which 
has  seen  the  birth  and  marvelous  growth 
of  modern  library  work  with  children,  the 
"new    education"    has    been    putting    its 
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stamp  upon  the  youth  of  America  and  up- 
on the  ideas  of  their  parents  regarding 
the  upbringing  of  children.  And  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  one  must  be  very  bold 
to  venture  to  brush  off  the  dust  of  disuse 
from  certain  old  saws  and  educational  tru- 
ismSp  such  as  "All  play  and  no  work  make 
Jack  a  mere  toy,"  "No  gains  without 
pains,"  "We  learn  to  do  by  doing,"  "Train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,"  and 
so  on. 

Our  kindergartens,  our  playground  agi- 
tators, our  juvenile  courts,  our  child  wel- 
fare exhibits  are  so  persistently — and 
rightly — showing  the  wrongdoing  child  as 
the  helpless  victim  of  heredity  and  en- 
vironment that  hasty  thinkers  are  jumping 
to  the  conclusion  that,  since  a  child  is  not 
to  blame  for  his  thieving  tendencies,  it 
is  our  duty,  rather  than  punish,  to  let  him 
go  on  stealing;  since  it  is  a  natural  instinct 
for  a  boy  to  like  the  sound  of  crashing 
glass  and  the  exercise  of  skill  needed  to 
hit  a  mark,  we  must  not  reprove  him  for 
throwing  stones  at  windows;  because  a 
child  does  not  like  to  work,  we  should  let 
him  play — play  all  the  time. 

The  painless  methods  of  the  new  educa- 
tion, which  tend  to  make  life  too  soft  for 
children,  and  to  lead  parents  to  believe 
that  everything  a  child  craves  he  must 
have,  these  tendencies  have  had  their 
effect  upon  the  production  and  distribution 
of  juvenile  books,  and  have  added  to  the 
librarian's  task  the  necessity  not  only  of 
fighting  against  the  worst  reading,  but 
against  the  third  rate  lest  it  crowd  out 
the  best. 

It  is  the  importance  of  this  latter  war- 
fare which  I  wish  mainly  to  discuss. 

We  children's  librarians,  in  the  past  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years,  have  had  to  take  a 
good  many  knocks,  more  or  less  facetious, 
from  spectators  of  the  sterner  sex  who 
are  worried  about  the  "feminization  of 
the  library,"  and  who  declare  that  no 
woman,  certainly  no  spinster,  can  possibly 
understand  the  nature  of  the  boy.  Perhaps 
sometimes  we  are  inclined  to  droop  apolo- 
getic heads,  because  we  know  that  some 
women   are   sentimental,    fiat   they   don't 


all  "look  at  things  in  the  large,"  as  men 
invariably  do.  In  view,  however,  of  the 
record  of  this  youthful  movement  of  ours, 
we  have  a  right  rather  to  swagger  than 
to  apologize. 

The  influence  of  the  children's  libraries 
upon  the  ideals,  the  tastes,  the  occupa- 
tions, the  amusements,  the  language,  the 
manners,  the  home  standards,  the  choice  of 
careers,  upon  the  whole  life,  in  fact,  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  boys  and  girls 
has  been  beyond  all  count  as  a  civic  force 
in  America. 

And  yet,  while  teachers  tell  us  that  the 
opening  of  every  new  library  witnesses  a 
substitution  of  wholesome  books  for  "yel- 
low" novels  in  pupils'  hands;  while  men 
in  their  prime  remark  their  infrequent 
sight  of  the  sensational  periodicals  left 
on  every  doorstep  twenty  years  ago;  while 
publishers  of  children's  books  are  trying 
to  give  us  a  clean,  safe  juvenile  literature, 
and  while  some  nickel  novel  publishers 
are  even  admitting  a  decline  in  the  sale 
of  their  wares;  in  spite  of  these  evidences 
of  success,  a  warfare  is  still  on,  though  its 
character  is  changing. 

Every  librarian  who  has  examined  chil- 
dren's books  for  a  few  years  back  knows 
exactly  what  to  expect  when  she  tackles 
the  "juveniles"  of  1913. 

There  will  be  a  generous  number  of 
books  so  fine  in  point  of  matter  and  make- 
up that  we  shall  lament  having  been  born 
too  late  to  read  these  in  our  childhood. 
The  information  and  the  taste  acquired  by 
children  who  have  read  the  best  juvenile 
publications  of  the  past  ten  years  is  per- 
fectly amazing,  and  those  extremists  who 
decry  the  buying  of  any  books  especially 
written  for  children  are  nearly  as  non- 
sensical as  the  ones  who  would  buy  every- 
thing the  child  wishes. 

But  when  one  has  selected  with  satis- 
faction  perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty  titles, 
one  begins  to  get  into  the  potboiler  class 
— the  written-to-order  information  book 
which  may  be  guaranteed  to  kill  all  future 
interest  in  a  subject  treated  in  style  so 
wooden  and  lifeless;  the  retold  classic  in 
which  every  semblance  to  the  spirit  of  the 
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original  is  lost,  and  the  reading  of  which 
will  give  to  the  child  that  familiarity  which 
will  breed  contempt  for  the  work  itself; 
the  atrocious  picture  book  modeled  after 
the  comic  supplement  and  telling  in  hide- 
ous daubs  of  color  and  caricature  of  line 
the  tale  of  the  practical  joker  who  toi^ 
ments  animals,  mocks  at  physical  deformi- 
ties, plays  tricks  on  parents,  teases  the 
newly-wed,  ridicules  good  manners,  whose 
whole  aim,  in  short,  is  to  provoke  guffaws 
of  laughter  at  the  expense  of  someone's 
hurt  body  or  spirit.  There  will  be  collec- 
tions of  folk  and  fairy  tales,  raked  together 
without  discrimination  from  the  literature 
of  people  among  whom  trickery  and  cun- 
ning are  the  most  admired  qualities;  there 
will  be  school  stories  in  which  the  masters 
and  studious  boys  grovel  at  the  feet  of  the 
football  hero;  in  greater  number  than  the 
above  will  be  the  stories  written  in  series 
on  thoroughly  up-to-date  subjects. 

I  shall  be  much  surprised  if  we  do  not 
learn  this  fall  that  the  world  has  been 
deceived  in  supposing  that  to  Amundsen 
and  Scott  belong  the  honor  of  finding  the 
South  Pole,  or  to  Gen.  Goethals  the  credit 
of  engineering  the  Panama  Canal.  If  we 
do  not  discover  that  some  young  Frank 
or  Jack  or  Bill  was  the  brains  behind  these 
achievements,  I  shall  wonder  what  has 
become  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  plotter  of 
the  series  stories — the  "plotter"  I  say  ad- 
visedly, for  it  is  a  known  fact  that  many 
of  these  stories  are  first  outlined  by  a 
writer  whose  name  makes  books  sell,  the 
outlines  then  being  filled  in  by  a  company 
of  underlings  who  literally  write  to  order. 
When  we  learn,  also,  that  an  author  wha 
writes  admirable  stories,  in  which  special 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  fair  play  and  a  sense 
of  honor,  is  at  the  same  time  writing  under 
another  name  books  he  is  ashamed  to  ac- 
knowledge, we  are  not  surprised  at  the  low 
grade  of  the  resulting  stories. 

With  the  above  extremes  of  good  and 
poor  there  will  be  quantities  on  the  border 
line,  books  not  distinctly  harmful  from  one 
standpoint — in  fact,  they  will  busily  preach 
honesty  and  pluck  and  refinement,  etc., 
but  they  will  be  so  lacking  in  imagination 


and  power,  in  the  positive  qualities  that  go 
to  make  a  fine  book,  that  they  cannot  be 
called  wholly  harmless,  since  that  which 
crowds  out  a  better  thing  is  harmful,  at 
least  to  the  extent  that  it  usurps  the  room 
of  the  good. 

These  books  we  will  be  urged  to  buy  in 
large  duplicate,  and  when  we,  holding  to 
the  ideal  of  the  library  as  an  educational 
force,  refuse  to  supply  this  intellectual 
pap,  well-to-do  parents  may  be  counted 
upon  to  present  the  same  in  quantities 
sufllcient  to  weaken  the  mental  digestion 
of  their  offspring  beyond  cure  by  teachers 
the  most  gifted. 

There  are  two  principal  arguments — so- 
called — hurled  at  every  librarian  who  tries 
to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  book  selec- 
tion. One  is  the  "I  read  them  when  I  was 
a  child  and  they  did  me  no  harm"  claim; 
the  other,  based  upon  the  doggedly  clung- 
co  notion  that  our  ideal  of  manhood  is  a 
grown-up  Fauntleroy,  infers  that  every 
book  rejected  was  offensive  to  the  chil- 
dren's librarian  because  of  qualities  dan- 
gerously likely  to  encourage  the  boy  in  a 
taste  for  bloodshed  and  dirty  hands. 

Now,  in  this  day  when  parents  are  fran- 
tically protecting  their  children  from  the 
deadly  house  fiy,  the  mosquito,  the  com- 
mon drinking  cup  and  towel;  when  milk 
must  be  sterilized  and  water  boiled  and 
adenoids  removed;  when  the  young  father 
solemnly  bows  to  the  dictum  that  he 
mustn't  rock  nor  trot  his  own  baby — isn't  it 
really  matter  for  the  joke  column  to  hear 
the  "did  me  no  harm"  idea  advanced  as  an 
argument?  And  yet  it  is  so  offered  by  the 
same  individual  who,  though  he  has  sur- 
vived a  boyhood  of  mosquito  bites  and 
school  drinking  cups,  refuses  to  allow  his 
child  to  risk  what  he  now  knows  to  be  a 
possible  carrier  of  disease. 

The  "what  was  good  enough  for  me  is 
good  enough  for  my  children"  idea,  if 
soberly  treated  as  an  argument  in  other 
matters  of  life,  would  mean  death  to  all 
progress,  and  it  is  no  more  to  be  treated 
seriously  as  a  reason  for  buying  poor  juve- 
nile books  than  a  contention  for  the  fetich 
doctor  versus  the  modem  surgeon,  or  for 
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the  return  to  the  foot  messenger  In  place 
of  electrical  communication. 

It  would  be  tactless,  if  not  positively  dan- 
gerous, if  we  children's  librarians  openly 
expressed  our  views  when  certain  people 
point  boastfully  to  themselves  as  shining 
products  of  mediocre  story  book  child- 
*  hoods.  So  I  would  hastily  suppress  this 
thought,  and  instead  remind  these  people 
that,  as  a  vigorous  child  is  immune  from 
disease  germs  which  attack  a  delicate  one, 
so  unquestionably  have  thousands  of  men- 
tal and  moral  weaklings  been  retarded 
from  their  best  development  by  books  that 
left  no  mark  on  healthy  children.  In  spite 
of  the  probability  that  there  are  to-day 
alive  many  able-bodied  men  who  cut  their 
first  teeth  on  pickles  and  pork  chops,  we 
do  not  question  society's  duty  to  dissemi- 
nate proper  ideas  on  the  care  and  feeding 
of  children. 

Isn't  it  about  time  that  we  nailed  down 
the  lid  of  the  coffin  on  the  "did  me  no 
harm"  argument  and  buried  the  same  in 
the  depths  of  the  sea? 

Another  notion  that  dies  hard  is  one 
assuming  that,  since  the  children's  libra- 
rian is  a  woman,  prone  to  turn  white  about 
the  gills  at  the  sight  of  blood — or  a  mouse 
— she  can  not  possibly  enter  into  the  feel- 
ings of  the  ancestral  barbarian  surviving 
in  the  young  human  breast,  but  must  try 
to  hasten  the  child's  development  to  twen- 
tieth century  civilization  by  eliminating 
the  elemental  and  savage  from  his  story 
books. 

If  those  who  grow  hoarse  shouting  tho 
above  would  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  lists  of  an  up-to-date  library  they 
might  blush  for  their  shallowness,  that 
they  have  been  basing  their  opinions  on 
their  memory  of  library  lists  at  least  twen- 
ty-five years  old. 

We  do  not  believe  that  womanly  women 
and  manly  men  are  most  successfully  made 
by  way  of  silly,  shoddy,  sorry-for-them 
selves  girlhoods,  or  lying,  swaggering,  loaf 
ing  boyhoods;  and  it  is  the  empty,  the  vul 
gar,  the  cheap,  smart,  trust-to-luck  story 
rather  than  the  gory  one,  that  we  dislike 

I  am  coming  to  the  statement  of  what 


I  believe  to  be  the  problem  most  demand- 
ing our  study  today.  It  is,  briefly,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  mediocre  book,  its  enormous 
and  ever-increasing  volume.  More  fully 
stated  it  is  the  problem  of  the  negatively 
as  the  enemy  of  the  positively  good;  of  the 
cultivation  of  brain  laziness  by  "thoughts- 
made-easy"  reading.  It  is  a  republic's,  a 
public  school  problem,  viz.:  How  is  it  pos- 
sible to  raise  to  a  higher  average  the  low- 
est, without  reducing  to  a  dead  level  of 
mediocrity  the  citizens  of  superior  possi- 
bilities? Our  relation  to  publisher  and 
parent,  to  the  library's  adult  open  shelves 
of  current  fiction  enter  into  the  problem. 
The  children's  over-reading,  and  their  re- 
luctance to  "graduate"  from  Juvenile  books, 
these  and  many  other  perplexing  questions 
grow  out  of  the  main  one. 

I  said  awhile  ago  that  the  new  educa- 
tion has  had  a  tendency  to  make  life  too 
soft  for  children,  and  to  give  to  their  par- 
ents the  belief  that  natural  instincts  alone 
are  safe  guides  to  follow  in  rearing  a  child. 
I  hope  I  shall  not  seem  to  be  a  good  old 
times  croaker,  sighing  for  the  days  when 
school  gardens  and  folk  dancing  and  glee 
clubs   and   dramatization   of   lessons   and 
beautiful  text-books  and  fascinating  handi- 
craft and  a  hundred  other  delightful  things 
were  undreamed-of  ways  of  making  pleas- 
ant the  paths  of  learning.    Heaven  forbid 
that  I  should  join  the  ranks  of  those  who 
carp  at  a  body  of  citizens  who,  at  an  aver- 
age wage  in  America  less  than  that  of  the 
coal  miner  and  the  factory  worker,  have 
produced    in    their    schools    results   little 
short  of  the  miraculous.     To  visit,  as  1 
have,  classrooms  of  children  bom  in  slums 
across  the  sea,  transplanted  to  tenements 
in  New  York,  and  to  see  what  our  public 
school  teachers  are  making  of  these  chil- 
dren—the backward,  the  underfed,  the  "in- 
corrigible," the  blind,  the  anaemic — well,  all 
I  can  say  is,  I  do  not  recommend  these 
visits  to  Americans^  of  the  stripe  of  that 
boastful    citizen    who,    being    shown  the 
crater   of   Vesuvius   with   a   "There,  you 
haven't  anything  like  that  in  America!" 
disdainfully  replied,  "Naw,  but  we've  got 
Niagara,  and  that'd  put  the  whole  blame 
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thing  out!"  For  myself  I  never  feel  quite 
so  disposed  to  brag  of  my  Americanism  as 
when  I  visit  some  of  our  New  York  schools. 

And  yet,  watching  the  bored  shrug  of 
the  bright,  well-born  high  school  child 
when  one  suggests  that  "The  prince  and 
the  pauper"  is  quite  as  interesting  a  story 
as  the  seventh  volume  of  her  latest  series, 
a  librarian  has  some  feelings  about  the 
lines-oMeast-resistance  method  of  edu- 
cating our  youth,  which  she  is  glad  to  And 
voiced  by  some  of  our  ablest  thinkers. 

Here  is  w^hat  J.  P.  Munroe  says:  "Many 
of  the  new  methods  .  .  .  methods  of  gen- 
tle cooing  toward  the  child's  inclinations, 
of  timidly  placing  a  chair  for  him  before 
a  disordered  banquet  of  heterogeneous 
studies,  may  produce  ladylike  persons,  but 
they  will  not  produce  men.  And  when 
these  modern  methods  go  as  far  as  to  com- 
pel the  teacher  to  divide  this  intellectual 
cake  and  pudding  into  convenient  morsels 
and  to  spoon-feed  them  to  the  child,  partly 
in  obedience  to  his  schoolboy  cravings, 
partly  in  conformity  to  a  pedagogical  psy- 
chology, then  the  result  is  sure  to  be  men- 
tal and  moral  dyspepsia  in  a  race  of  milk- 
sops." How  aptly  "spoon-fed  pudding" 
characterizes  whole  cartloads  of  our  cur- 
rent "Juveniles"! 

Listen  to  President  Wilson's  opinion: 
"To  be  carried  along  by  somebody's  sug- 
gestions from  the  time  you  begin  until 
the  time  when  you  are  thrust  groping  and 
helpless  into  the  world,  is  the  very  nega- 
tion of  education.  By  the  nursing  process, 
by  the  coddling  process  you  are  sapping  a 
race;  and  only  loss  can  possibly  result 
except  upon  the  part  of  individuals  here 
and  there  who  are  so  intrinsically  strong 
that  you  cannot  spoil  them." 

Hugo  MUnsterberg  is  a  keen  observer  of 
the  product  of  American  schools,  and  con- 
trasting their  methods  with  those  of  his 
boyhood  he  says:  "My  school  work  was 
.not  adjusted  to  botany  at  nine  years  be- 
cause I  played  with  an  herbarium,  and  at 
twelve  to  physics  because  I  indulged  in 
noises  with  home-made  electric  bells,  and 
at  fifteen  to  Arabic,  an  elective  which  I 
miss  still  in  several  high  schools,  even  in 


Brookline  and  Roxbury.  The  more  my 
friends  and  I  wandered  afield  with  our  lit- 
tle superficial  interests  and  talents  and 
passions,  the  more  was  the  straight- 
forward earnestness  of  the  school  our 
blessing;  and  all  that  beautified  and 
enriched  our  youth,  and  gave  to  It  fresh- 
ness and  liveliness,  would  have  turned  out 
to  be  our  ruin,  if  our  elders  had  taken  it 
seriously,  and  had  formed  a  life's  pro- 
gram out  of  petty  caprices  and  boyish 
inclinations." 

And  Prof.  MUnsterberg  thrusts  his  fin- 
ger into  what  I  believe  to  be  the  weakest 
Joint  in  our  educational  armor  when  he 
says:  "...  as  there  is  indeed  a  differ- 
ence whether  I  ask  what  may  best  suit 
the  taste  and  liking  of  Peter,  the  darling, 
or  whether  I  ask  what  Peter,  the  man,  will 
need  for  the  battle  of  life  in  which  nobody 
asks  what  he  likes,  but  where  the  question 
is  how  he  is  liked,  and  how  he  suits  the 
taste  of  his  neighbors." 

What  would  become  of  our  civilization 
if  we  were  to  follow  merely  the  instincts 
and  natural  desires?  Yet  is  there  not  in 
America  a  tremendous  tendency  to  the  no- 
tion, that  except  in  matters  of  physical 
welfare,  the  child's  lead  is  to  be  followed 
to  extreme  limits?  Don't  we  librarians 
feel  it  in  the  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  us  by  those  who  fail  to  find  certain 
stories,  wanted  by  the  children,  on  our 
shelves?  "Why,  that's  a  good  book."  the 
parent  will  say,  "The  hero  is  honest  and 
kind,  the  book  won't  hurt  him  any — in  fact 
it  will  give  the  child  some  good  ideas." 

"Ideas."  Yes,  perhaps.  There  is  an- 
other educator  I  should  like  to  quote,  J.  H. 
Baker  in  his  "Education  and  life":  "What- 
ever you  would  wish  the  child  to  do  and 
become,  that  let  him  practice.  We  learn 
to  do,  not  by  knowing,  but  by  knowing  and 
then  doing.  Ethical  teaching,  tales  of  he- 
roic deeds,  soul-stirring  fiction  that  awak- 
ens sympathetic  emotions  may  accomplish 
but  little  unless  in  the  child's  early  life 
.  .  .  the  ideas  and  feelings  find  expres- 
sion in  action  and  so  become  a  part  of  the 
child's  power  and  tendency.  .   .  " 

Now   we  believe  with  G.   Stanley  Hall 
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that,  "The  chief  enemy  of  active  virtue  in 
the  world  is  not  vice  but  laziness,  languor 
and  apathy  of  will ; "  that  "mind  work  is  in- 
finitely harder  than  physical  toil;"  thai 
(as  another  says)  "all  that  does  not  rouse, 
does  not  set  him  to  work,  rusts  and  taints 
him  .  .  .  the  disease  of  laziness  .  .  . 
destroys  the  whole  man." 

And  when  children  of  good  heritage, 
good  homes,  sound  bodies,  bright  minds, 
spend  hours  every  week  curled  up  among 
cushions,  allowing  a  stream  of  cambric- 
tea  literature  gently  to  trickle  over  their 
brain  surfaces,  we  know  that  though  the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  these  stories  be  rep- 
resented as  prodigies  of  industry  and  vigor, 
our  young  swallowers  of  the  same  are  be- 
ing reduced  to  a  pulp  of  brain  and  will  lazi- 
ness that  will  not  only  make  them  inca- 
pable of  struggling  with  a  page  of  Quen- 
tin  Durward,  for  example,  but  will  affect 
their  moral  stamina,  since  fighting  fiber  is 
the  price  of  virtue. 

Ours  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  public  educa- 
tion, a  republic's  problem.  To  quote  Presi- 
dent Wilson  again:  "Our  present  plans  for 
teaching  everybody  Involve  certain  un- 
pleasant things  quite  inevitably.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  you  cannot  have  universal  edu- 
cation without  restricting  your  teaching  to 
such  things  as  can  be  universally  under- 
stood. It  is  plain  that  you  cannot  impart 
'university  methods'  to  thousands,  or  cre- 
ate 'investigators'  by  the  score,  unless  you 
confine  your  university  education  to  mat- 
ters which  dull  men  can  investigate,  your 
laboratory  training  to  tasks  which  mere 
plodding  diligence  and  submissive  patience 
can  compass.  Yet,  if  you  do  so  limit  and 
constrain  what  you  teach,  you  thrust  taste 
and  insight  and  delicacy  of  perception  out 
of  the  schools,  exalt  the  obvious  and  mere- 
ly useful  things  above  the  things  which 
are  only  imaginatively  or  spiritually  con- 
ceived, make  education  an  affair  of  tasting 
and  handling  and  smelling,  and  so  create 
Philistia,  that  country  in  which  they  speak 
of  'mere  literature.' " 

In  our  zeal  to  serve  the  little  alien,  de- 
scendant of  generations  of  poverty  and  ig- 
norance, let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  im- 


portance to  our  country  of  the  child  more 
fortunate  in  birth  and  brains.  So  strong 
is  my  feeling  on  the  value  of  leaders  that 
I  hold  we  should  give  at  least  as  much 
study  to  the  training  of  the  accelerate 
child  as  we  give  to  that  of  the  defective. 
Though  I  boast  the  land  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  Booker  Washington  I  do  not  give 
up  one  iota  of  my  belief  that  the  child 
who  is  born  into  a  happy  environment,  of 
parents  strong  in  body  and  mind,  holds  the 
best  possibilities  of  making  a  valuable  citi- 
zen; and  so  I  am  concerned  that  this  child 
be  not  spoiled  in  the  making  by  a  training 
or  lack  of  training  that  fails  to  recognize 
his  possibilities. 

It  is  encouraging  to  find  growing  atten- 
tion in  the  "Proceedings"  of  the  N.  E,  A. 
and  other  educational  bodies  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  bright  child  who  has  suffiered 
by  the  lock-step  system  which  has  molded 
all  into  conformity  with  the  capabilities 
of  the  average  child. 

The  librarian's  difficulty  Is  perhaps 
greater  than  that  of  the  teacher,  because 
open  shelves  and  freedom  of  choice  are  so 
essential  a  part  of  our  program.  We  must 
provide  easy  reading  for  thousands  of 
children.  Milk  and  water  stories  may  have 
an  actual  value  to  children  whose  unfa- 
vorable heritage  and  environment  have  re- 
tarded their  mental  development  But  the 
deplorable  thing  is  to  see  young  people, 
mercifully  saved  from  the  above  handi- 
caps, making  a  bee  line  for  the  current 
diluted  literature  for  grown-ups,  (as  ac- 
cessible as  Scott  on  our  open  shelves)  and 
to  realize  that  this  taste,  which  is  getting 
a  life  set,  is  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the 
habit  of  reading  mediocre  juveniles. 

We  must  not  rail  at  publishers  for  trying 
to  meet  the  demands  of  purchasers.  Our 
job  is  to  influence  that  demand  far  more 
than  we  have  done  as  yet.  Large  book 
jobbers  tell  us  that  millions  and  millions 
of  poor  juveniles  are  sold  in  America  to 
thousands  of  the  sort  we  librarians  recom- 
mend. I  have  seen  purchase  lists  of  boys' 
club  directors  and  Sunday  School  library 
committees  calling  for  just  the  weak  and 
empty  stuff  we  would  destroy.    I  have  un- 
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^wittingly  been  an  eavesdropper  at  Christ- 
mas book  counters  and  have  heard  the  or- 
ders given  by  parents  and  the  suggestions 
made  by  clerks..  And  I  feel  that  the  public 
library  has  but  skirmished  along  the  out- 
posts while  the  great  field  of  influencing 
the  reading  of  American  children  remains 
unconquered.  Until  we  affect  production 
to  the  extent  that  the  book  stores  circu- 
late as  good  books  as  the  best  libraries 
we  cannot  be  too  complacent  about  our 
position  as  a  force  in  citizen  making. 

An  "impossible"  ideal,  of  course,  but  far 
from  intimidating,  the  largeness  of  the 
task  makes  us  all  the  more  determined. 

This  paper  attempts  no  suggestion  of 
now  methods  of  attacking  the  problem. 
It  is  rather  a  restatement  of  an  old  per- 
plexity. I  harp  once  more  on  a  worn 
theme  because  I  think  that  unless  we  fre- 
quently lift  our  eyes  from  the  day's  ab- 
sorbing duties  for  a  look  over  the  whole 
field,  and  unless  we  once  and  agsin  make 
searching  inventory  of  our  convictions,  our 
purposes,  our  methods,  our  attainments, 
we  are  in  danger  of  letting  ourselves  slip 
along  the  groove  of  the  taken-for-granted 
and  our  work  loses  in  power  as  we  allow 
ourselves  to  become  leaners  instead  of 
leaders.  May  we  not,  as  if  it  were  a  new 
idea,  rouse  to  the  seriousness  of  the  medi- 
ocre habit  indulged  in  by  young  people 
capable  of  better  things?  Should  not  our 
work  with  children  reach  out  more  to 
work  with  adults,  to  those  who  buy  and 
sell  and  make  books  for  the  young?  Is  it 
not  time  for  the  successful  teller  of  stories 
to  children  to  use  her  gifts  in  audiences 
of  grown  people,  persuading  these  molders 
of  the  children's  future  of  the  reasonable- 
ness of  our  objection  to  the  third  rate 
since  it  is  the  enemy  of  the  best?  May 
it  not  be  politic,  at  least,  for  the  librarian 
to  descend  from  her  disdainful  height  and 
make  friends  with  "the  trade,"  with  book- 
seller and  publisher  who,  after  all,  have 
as  good  a  right  to  their  bread  and  butter 
as  the  librarian  paid  out  of  the  city's 
taxes? 

And  then — is  it  not  possible  that  we 
might  be  better  librarians  if  we  refused 


to  be  librarians  every  hour  in  the  day 
and  half  the  night  as  well?  What  if  we 
were  to  have  the  courage  to  refuse  to 
indulge  in  nervous  breakdowns,  because 
we  deliberately  plan  to  play,  and  to  eat, 
and  to  sleep,  to  keep  serene  and  sane 
and  human,  'believing  that  God  in  His 
Heaven  gives  His  children  a  world  of 
beauty  to  enjoy  as  well  as  a  work  to  do 
with  zeal.  If  we  lived  a  little  longer  and 
not  quite  so  wide,  the  gain  to  our  chosen 
work  in  calm  nerves  and  breadth  of  in- 
terest and  sympathy  would  even  up  for 
dropping  work  on  schedule  time  for  a 
symphony  concert  or  a  country  walk  or 
a  visit  with  a  friend — might  even  justify 
saving  the  cost  of  several  A.  L.  A.  con- 
ferences toward  a  trip  to  Italy! 

This  hurling  at  librarians  advice  to  play 
more  and  work  less  reminds  me  of  a  story 
told  by  a  southern  friend.  Years  ago,  in 
a  sleepy  little  Virginia  village,  there  lived 
two  characters  familiar  to  the  townspeo- 
ple, whose  greatest  daily  excitement  was 
a  stroll  down  to  the  railroad  station  to 
watch  the  noon  express  rush  through  to 
distant  southern  cities.  One  of  these  per- 
sonages was  the  station  keeper,  of  dry 
humor  and  sententious  habit,  whom  we 
will  call  Hen  Waters:  the  other  was  the 
station  goat,  named,  of  course,  Billy.  Year 
after  year  had  Billy  peacefully  cropped 
the  grass  along  the  railroad  tracks,  turn- 
ing an  indifferent  ear  to  the  roar  of  the 
daily  express,  when  suddenly  one  day  the 
notion  seemed  to  strike  his  goatish  mind 
that  this  racket  had  been  quietly  endured 
long  enough.  With  the  warning  whistle 
of  the  approaching  engine,  Billy,  lowering 
his  head,  darted  furiously  up  the  track, 
intending  to  butt  the  offending  thunderer 
into  Kingdom  Come.  When,  a  few  seconds 
later,  the  amazed  spectators  were  gazing 
after  the  diminishing  train.  Hen  Waters, 
addressing  the  spot  where  the  redoubtable 
goat  had  last  been  seen,  drawled  out: 
"Billy,  I  admire  your  pluck — but  darn  your 
discretion!" 

The  parallel  between  the  ambitions  and 
the  futility  of  the  goat,  and  the  present 
speaker's  late  advice  is  so  obvious  that 
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only  the  illogicalness  of  woman  can  ac- 
count for  my  cherishing  a  hope  that  I  may 
be  spared  the  fate  of  the  Indiscreet  Billy. 

Miss  CAROLINE  BURNITE,  director  of 
children's  work,  Cleveland  piiblic  library, 
delivered  the  second  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject, presenting  the  topic  from  another 
viewpoint. 

VALUES  IN   LIBRARY  WORK  WITH 
CHILDREN— II 

To  elucidate  principles  of  value,  I  shall 
use,  by  way  of  illustration,  the  experience 
and  structure  of  a  certain  children's  de- 
partment where  the  problem  of  children's 
reading  and  the  means  of  bringing  books 
to  them  has  been  more  intensively  studied 
in  the  last  nine  years  than  was  possible 
there  before  that  time.  At  the  time  we 
took  our  last  survey  of  the  department 
it  was  found  that  probably  about  six  out 
of  ten  of  the  children  of  the  city  read 
library  books  in  their  homes  during  the 
calendar  year,  and  that  each  child  had 
road  about  twenty  books  on  the  average. 
Four  of  the  six  procured  library  books 
from  a  library  center;  two  of  the  six  pro- 
cured them  from  collections,  either  in  their 
schoolrooms  or  in  homes  in  their  neigh- 
borhood. In  all,  fifty-four  thousand  chil- 
dren read  a  million  books,  which  reached 
them  through  forty-three  librarians  as- 
signed for  special  work  with  these  chil- 
dren, through  three  hundred  teachers  and 
about  one  hundred  volunteers.  Now,  we 
know  that  six  out  of  ten  children  is  not 
an  ideal  proportion  and  that  fifty-four 
thousand  may  endanger  the  quality  of 
book  influence  for  each  child,  but  both  of 
these  statements  indicate  conditions  to 
be  adjusted  so  that  the  experience  of  each 
reading  child  may  contribute  to  the  whole 
and  experience  with  numbers  may  benefit 
the  individual.  To  accomplish  this  end, 
work  with  the  children  was  given  depart- 
mental organization.  My  concern  in  this 
paper  is  with  departmental  organization  as 
it  benefits  the  reading  child,  and  with  the 
principles  and  policies  which  have  been 
developed  through  departmental  unity. 


We  think  ordinarily  that  one  who  loves 
books  has  three  general  hallmarks — his 
reading  is  fairly  continuous,  there  is  per- 
manency of  book  interest,  and  this  Interest 
maintained  on  a  plane  of  merit.  These 
three  results  always  justify  the  reader  and 
those  who  have  influenced  him,  and  if  the 
consequent  book  interests  of  the  library 
child  were  entirely  such,  they  would  prove 
to  all  laymen,  without  argument,  that  the 
principles  are  basic.  But  in  the  child's 
contact  with  the  library  there  are  many 
evidences  of  modifications  of  normal  book 
interests;  for,  instead  of  continuity  of 
reading,  the  children's  rooms  are  over- 
crowded in  winter  and  have  comparatively 
small  book  use  in  summer;  instead  of  per- 
manency of  book  interests  extending  over 
the  difldcult  intermediate  period,  we  know 
that  large  numbers  of  those  children  who 
leave  school  before  they  reach  high  school 
have  little  or  no  library  contact  during 
their  first  working  years  and  we  sometimes 
feel  that  the  interesting  experiences  with 
reading  working  children,  which  librarians 
are  prone  to  emphasize,  give  us  an  impres- 
sion of  a  larger  number  than  careful  in- 
vestigation would  show.  As  for  quality 
of  reading  of  the  individual  working  child 
we  cannot  maintain  that  it  is  always  on  a 
high  plane. 

All  these  conditions  we  know  to  be 
largely  the  result  of  environmental  influ- 
ences. Deprived  for  twelve  hours  a  day. 
twelve  months  in  a  year,  of  opportunity  for 
normal  youthful  activities,  the  child's  en- 
tire physical  and  mental  schedule  is 
thrown  out  of  balance  and  his  tendency 
is  to  turn  to  reading,  a  recreation  possible 
at  any  time,  only  when  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity to  follow  other  avenues  of  interest. 
The  strain  upon  the  «ar  and  eye,  and  back 
and  brain,  is  even  greater  in  the  shop  than 
in  the  school,  and  in  the  consequent  in- 
tense physical  fatigue  the  tendency  is  to- 
ward recreations  in  which  the  book  may 
have  no  place.  The  power  of  the  nickel 
library  over  the  child  can  be  broken  by 
the  presence  of  the  public  library,  but  no 
intermediate  gets  away  from  the  sugges- 
tion,  by  voice  and  print,  of  the  modem 
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novel,  with  its  present-day  social  interests. 
Consequently  the  whole  Judgment  of  the 
results  of  library  work  with  children  can 
not  rest  upon  these  general  tests  of  nor- 
mal book  interests.  Rather  such  varia- 
tions from  the  normal  are  themselves  con- 
ditions which  influence  the  structure  of 
the  work  and  especially  the  principles  of 
book  presentation.  If  children  are  living 
in  an  environment  which  is  not  the  best 
one  for  them,  all  the  forces  with  which 
they  come  in  contact  should  tend  to  cor- 
rect the  abnormal  and  give  them  the 
things  their  moral  nature  craves — freer 
and  fuller  thoughts,  better  and  freer  living, 
truth  of  expression,  beauty  of  feeling.  We 
must  recognize  that  books  also  must  be 
a  force  in  reconstructing  or  normalizing 
the  influences  of  their  environment.  Chil- 
dren with  social  needs  must  have  books 
with  social  values  to  meet  those  needs — 
right  social  contacts,  true  social  perspec- 
tive, traditions  of  family  and  race,  loveli- 
ness of  nature,  companionship  of  living 
things,  right  group  association  and  group 
interests. 

But  while  the  pedagogical  and  moral 
values  of  books,  that  is  the  beneflts  of  right 
reading  for  children  of  normal  life,  were 
fully  analyzed,  the  children's  department 
of  which  I  speak  had  almost  no  written 
principle  to  aid  in  the  enormous  task  of 
determining  the  influence  of  books  on  chil- 
dren with  social  needs.  Appreciations  of 
the  social  relationships  and  the  interde- 
pendence of  characters  in  books  which 
have  proven  themselves  moving  forces  in 
the  lives  of  children,  gained  through  the 
testimony  of  men  and  women  who  know 
their  indebtedness  to  them — such  books  as 
"Little  women,"  "Tom  Brown,"  "Heidi,"  "Ot- 
to of  the  silver  hand" — gave  a  fundamental 
principle  upon  which  to  work.  Books  should 
construct  a  larger  social  ideal  for  the  read- 
er instead  of  confirming  his  present  one. 
Then  arose  this  question:  Should  we 
have  books  with  weak  social  values  in 
the  library  as  a  concession  to  certain  chil- 
dren, or  by  having  them  do  we  harm 
most  those  very  children  to  whom  we 
have  conceded  them?     The  gradual  solu- 


tion of  this  problem  seems  to  me  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  services  which  a  library 
can  render  its  children.  So  long  as  this 
question  is  in  process  of  solution  we  may 
accept  the  following  as  a  tentative  reply: 
No  books  weak  in  social  ideals  should  be 
furnished,  provided  we  do  not  lose  reading 
children  by  their  elimination.  If  such 
books  are  the  best  a  child  will  read 
and  we  take  them  away,  causing  loss  of 
library  reading  interest,  we  permit  him 
to  sink  further  into  his  environment. 
With  the  last  principle  as  a  basis,  the 
evaluation  of  books  was  accomplished  in 
the  evolution  of  the  department.  The 
cumulative  experience  of  librarians  work- 
ing with  children  showed  that  many  books 
which  lead  only  to  others  of  their  kind 
were  weak  in  social  viewpoint,  and  that 
such  books  were  the  ones  read  largely  by 
those  children  most  occasional  and  spas- 
modic in  their  reading.  Here  was  a 
determining  point  in  the  establishment 
of  standards  of  reading,  for  it  brought 
us  face  to  face  with  the  question.  Shall 
we  consider  this  situation  our  fault  since 
we  supply  such  books  to  children  who  need 
something  better  vastly  more  than  do 
others,  or  shall  we  -merely  justify  our 
selection  by  maintaining  that  those  chil- 
dren will  under  no  circumstances  read  a 
higher  grade  of  books?  However,  it  was 
proven  at  the  same  time  that  other  books 
were  read  also  by  children  with  social 
limitations,  which,  although  apparently  no 
better  on  first  evaluation,  lead  to  a  better 
type  of  reading  and  this  gave  us  a  fresh 
impulse  to  consider  the  evaluation  of  books 
as  a  constantly  moving  process,  and 
prompted  the  policy  of  the  removal  of 
those  types  of  books  which  were  least  in- 
fluential in  developing  a  good  reading 
taste.  This  was  done,  however,  with  the 
definite  intention  that  an  increasingly  bet- 
ter standard  of  reading  must  mean  that  no 
reading  children  be  sacrificed,  an  end  only 
possible  by  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  value 
of  the  individual  book  to  the  individual 
child. 

Now  let  us  see  what  changes  have  been 
evolved  in  the  book  collections  in  the  de- 
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partment  under  consideration  in  the  past 
seven  or  eight  years. 

In  the  first  study  of  the  collection  and 
before  any  final  study  of  books  from  the 
social  viewpoint  had  been  reached,  the 
proportion  of  books  of  the  doubtful  class 
to  those  which  were  standard  was  consid- 
ered, and  it  was  seen  that  this  proportion 
should  be  decreased  in  order  that  a  child's 
chances  for  eventually  reading  the  best 
might  be  improved.  It  was  obvious  that 
the  reading  of  the  young  children  should 
be  most  carefully  safeguarded,  and  this 
was  the  first  point  of  attack.  As  a  result, 
these  two  types  of  books  were  eliminated: 

1.  All  series  for  young  children,  such  as 
the  Dotty  Dimples  and  the  Little 
Colonels. 

2.  Books  for  young  children  dealing 
with  animal  life  which  have  neither 
humane  nor  scientific  value,  such  as 
the  Pierson  and  Wesselhoeft. 

At  about  the  same  time  stories  of  child 
life  for  young  children  were  restricted  to 
those  which  were  most  natural  and  pos- 
sible, and  stories  read  by  older  girls  in 
which  adults  were  made  the  beneficiaries 
-of  a  surprisingly  wise  child  hero,  such 
as  the  Plympton  books,  were  eliminated. 

The  successful  elimination  of  these 
books,  together  with  the  study  of  the 
children's  reading  as  a  whole,  suggested 
within  the  next  two  or  three  years  thai 
other  books  could  be  eliminated  or  re- 
stricted without  shock  to  the  readers.  On 
the  pedagogical  basis,  certain  types  of 
books  for  young  children  were  judged;  on 
the  social  basis,  certain  types  of  books 
for  older  children,  with  results  as  follows: 

1.  The  elimination  of  word  books  for 
little  children,  and  the  basing  of  their 
reading  upon  their  Inherent  love  for 
folk  lore  and  verse. 

2.  The  elimination  of  interpreted  folk 
lore,  such  as  many  of  the  modern 
kindergarten  versions. 

3.  The  elimination  of  the  modern  fairy 
tale,  except  as  it  has  vitality  and 
individual  charm,  as  have  those  of 
George  MacDonald. 


4.  The  elimination  of  travel  trivial  in 
treatment  and  in  series  form,  such  as 
the  Little  Cousins. 

5.  The  restriction  of  an  old  and  recog- 
nized series  to  its  original  number 
of  titles,  such  as  the  Pepper  series. 
The  disapproval  of  all  new  books 
obviously  the  first  in  a  series. 

6.  Lessening  the  number  of  titles  b} 
authors  who  are  unduly  popular,  such 
as  restricting  the  use  of  Tomlinson 
to  one  series  only. 

'  7.  The  elimination  of  those  stories  in 
which  the  child  character  is  not 
within  a  normal  sphere;  for  instance, 
the  child  novel,  such  as  Mrs.  Jami- 
son's stories. 

8.  The  restriction  of  the  story  of  the 
successful  poor  boy  to  those  within 
the  range  of  possibility,  as  are  the 
Otis  books,  largely. 

Without  analyzing  the  weaknesses  of  all 
these  types,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about 
the  series  form  for  story  and  classed 
books.  The  series  must  be  Judged  not 
only  by  dbntent,  but  it  must  be  recognized 
that  by  the  admission  of  such  a  form  of 
literature  the  tendency  of  the  child  to- 
ward independence  of  book  judgment  and 
book  selection  is  lessened  and  the  way 
paved  for  the  weakest  form  of  adult  liter- 
ature. 

The  last  policies  regarding  book  selec- 
tion developed  on  the  same  principles 
within  the  past  three  years  have  been 
these: 

1.  The  elimination  of  periodical  litera- 
ture for  young  children,  such  as  the 
Children's  Magazine  and  Little  Folks, 
since  their  reading  can  be  varied 
more  wholesomely  without  it. 

2.  The  elimination,  or  use  in  small  num- 
bers, of  a  type  of  history  and  biog- 
raphy which  lacks  scholarly,  or  even 
serious  treatment,  such  as  the  Pratt 
histories. 

3.  Lessening  the  number  of  titles  of 
miscellaneous  collections  of  folk  lore 
in  which  there  are  objectionable  in- 
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dividual  tales;  as,  for  instance,  buy- 
ing only  the   Blue,  Red,  Green  and 
Yellow  fairy  books. 
4.    Recognizing    "blind    alleys"    in    chil- 
dren's fiction,  such  as  the  boarding 
school  story  and  the  covert  love  story, 
and  buying  no  new  titles    of    those 
types. 
Reports  of  reading  sequences  from  each 
children's  room  have  furnished  the  basis 
for  further  study  of  children's  reading  for 
the  past  seven  months.    These  have  been 
discussed  and  compared  by  the  workers, 
and  are  now  in  shape  for  a  working  out- 
line of  reading  sequences  to  be  made  and 
reported  back  to  each  room,  to  be  used, 
amplified   and   reported   on   again   in   the 
spring. 

While  those  books  which  are  no  longer 
used  may  have  been  at  one  time  necessary 
to  hold  a  child  from  reading  something 
poorer,  we  did  not  lose  children  through 
raising  the  standard,  and  the  duplication 
of  doubtful  books  in  the  children's  room 
is  less  heavy  now  than  it  was  a  few  years 
ago.  Also  there  are  more  than  twice  as 
many  children  who  are  reading,  and  almost 
three  times  as  many  books  being  read 
as  there  were  nine  years  ago,  while  the 
number  of  children  of  the  city  has  in- 
creased but  72  per  cent.  Furthermore,  the 
proportion  of  children  of  environmental 
limitations  has  by  no  means  diminished, 
and  the  foreign  population  is  much  the 
same — more  than  75  per  cent.  Of  course, 
the  elimination  of  some  books  was  accom- 
plished because  there  were  better  books  on 
these  subjects,  but  the  general  result  was 
largely  brought  about  because  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  these  higher  standards  we 
did  not  exceed  the  standards  of  those  who 
were  working  with  the  children.  The  stand- 
ards which  they  brought  to  the  work,  and 
which  they  deduced  themselves  from  their 
experience,  were  strengthened  through 
Round  Table  discussion,  where  each 
worker  measured  her  results  by  those  of 
the  others  and  thereby  recognized  the  need 
of  constant,  but  careful  experimentation. 
A  children's  department  can  not  reach 
standards  of  reading  which  in  the  Judg- 


ment of  the  librarians  working  with  the 
children  are  beyond  the  possibility  of  at- 
tainment, for  with  them  rests  entirely  the 
delicate  task  of  the  adjustment  of  the  book 
to  the  child.  A  stafT  of  children's  librarians 
of  good  academic  education,  the  best  li- 
brary training,  a  true  vision  of  the  social 
principles,  a  broad  knowledge  of  children's 
literature.  Is  the'  greatest  asset  for  any 
library  maintaining  children's  work. 

But  it  is  true  inversely  that  in  raising 
the  standards  of  the  children  the  standards 
of  the  workers  were  raised.  By  this,  I 
mean  that  there  were  methods  of  book 
presentation  in  use  whereby  the  worker 
saw  farther  and  deeper  into  the  mentality 
of  the  child  and  understood  his  social  in- 
stincts better.  This  has  been  evidenced 
in  the  larger  duplication  of  the  better 
books.  The  methods  are  those  which  rec- 
ognize group  interest  and  group  associa- 
tion as  a  social  need  of  childhood.  Through 
unifying  and  intensifying  the  thoughts  and 
sympathies  of  the  children  by  giving  them,, 
when  in  association  with  their  own  play- 
mates, a  common  experience  of  living  in 
great  and  universal  thought  in  the  story 
hour,  the  mediocre  was  bridged  and  both 
the  child  and  the  worker  reached  a  higher 
plane  of  experience.  By  giving  children  a* 
chance  for  group  expression  of  something 
which  has  fundamental  group  interest,  not 
only  the  children  recognized  that  books 
may  be  cornerstones  for  social  intercourse 
and  that  there  is  connection  between  social 
conduct  as  expressed  in  books  and  social 
obligation,  but,  what  is  also  vastly  impor- 
tant, the  worker  learned  that  when  chil- 
dren are  at  the  age  of  group  activity  and 
expression  they  can  often  be  more  per- 
manently influenced  through  their  group 
relations  than  as  individuals. 

Through  the  recognition  of  the  principle 
that  there  are  standards  of  book  use  with 
individual  children  and  other  standards 
of  book  appeal  for  groups  of  children,  it 
was  shown  that  the  organization  of  the 
work  as  a  whole  must  be  such  that  all 
avenues  of  presentation  of  literature  could 
be  fully  developed.  It  was  seen  that  far 
less  than  with  the  individual  child  could* 
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we  afford  to  give  a  group  of  children  a 
false  experience  or  impotent  interest,  and 
that  material  for  group  presentation, 
methods  of  group  presentation  and  the 
social  elements  which  are  evinced  in 
groups  of  children  should  receive  an 
amount  of  attention  and  study  which  would 
lead  to  the  surest  and  soundest  results. 
This  could  he  fully  accomplished  only  by 
recognizing  such  methods  as  distinct  func- 
tions of  the  department,  to  be  maintained 
on  sound  pedagogical  and  social  bases. 
In  other  words,  that  there  should  not  only 
be  divisions  of  work  with  children  accord- 
ing to  problems  of  book  distribution,  such 
as  by  schools  and  home  libraries,  but 
there  must  be  of  necessity  divisions  by 
problems  of  reading.  Whereas,  in  a  smaller 
department  all  divisions  would  center  in 
the  head,  the  volume  of  work  in  the  library 
above  alluded  to  rendered  necessary  the 
appointment  of  an  instructor  in  story- 
telling and  a  supervisor  of  reading 
clubs,  which  has  resulted  in  a  higher  spe- 
cialization and  a  greater  impetus  for  these 
phases  of  work  than  one  person  could  have 
accomplished.  Here  we  have  an  instance 
of  the  benefit  that  a  large  volume  of  work 
may  confer  upon  the  individual  child. 

With  the  attainment  of  better  reading 
results  and  higher  standards  for  the  work- 
ers, it  was  obvious  that  the  reading  ex- 
periences of  the  children  and  the  standards 
of  the  workers  must  be  conserved,  that 
the  organization  should  protect  the  chil- 
dren, as  far  as  possible,  from  the  shock 
of  change  of  workers  in  individual  centers. 
Within  the  past  two  years  considerable 
study  has  been  given  to  this,  and  yearly 
written  reports  on  the  reading  of  children 
in  each  children's  room  are  made,  in 
which  variations  of  the  children's  reading 
in  that  library  from  accepted  standards, 
with  individual  instances,  are  usually 
discussed.  However,  the  children's  libra- 
rian is  entirely  free  to  report  the  subject 
from  whatever  angle  it  has  impressed 
her  most.  Also  a  written  report  is  made 
of  the  story  hour,  the  program,  general 
and  special  reading  results,  and  inten- 
•  sity  of  group  interest  in  certain  types  of 


stories.  This  report  Is  supplementary  to 
a  weekly  report  in  a  prescribed  form  of 
the  stories  told,  sources  used  and  results. 
All  programs  used  with  clubs  are  reported 
and  a  semi-annual  report  made  of  the  club 
work  as  a  whole.  A  yearly  tabulation  is 
made  of  registration  from  public  and  paro- 
chial schools,  giving  registration  in  all 
libraries,  class  rooms  and  home  libraries. 
By  discussion  and  reports  back  to  indi- 
vidual centers,  these  become  bases  for  a 
wider  vision  of  work  and  a  wiser  direction 
of  energy  with  less  experimentation. 

The  connection  between  work  with  chil- 
dren and  the  problem  of  the  reading  of 
intermediates,  referred  to  in  the  beginning, 
should  not  be  dismissed  in  a  paragraph. 
However,  it  is  only  possible  to  give  a  short 
statement  of  it.  Recognizing  that  the  read- 
ing of  adult  books  should  begin  in  the  chil- 
dren's room,  a  serious  study  of  adult  books 
possible  for  children's  reading  was  made 
by  the  children's  librarians  for  two  sum- 
mers, the  reports  discussed  and  books 
added  to  the  department  as  the  result  A 
second  report  of  adult  titles  which  chil- 
dren and  intermediates  might  and  do  read 
was  called  for  recently  and  from  that  a 
tentative  list  has  been  furnished  both  adult 
and  children's  workers  for  further  study. 
The  increasing  number  of  workers  in  the 
children's  department  who  have  had  gen- 
eral training,  and  in  the  adult  work  who 
have  had  special  training  for  work  with 
children  will  make  such  reports  of  much 
value.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know 
that  fifteen  of  the  children's  librarians 
have  had  general  training  and  six  adult 
workers  in  important  positions  have  had 
special  training  for  children's  work.  Four 
years  ago  there  were  only  three  in  chil- 
dren's work  who  had  had  general  training 
and  none  in  adult  work  with  the  special 
training.  In  order  to  fellow  the  standards 
of  children's  work,  there  is  one  principle 
which  is  obvious,  namely,  a  book  disap- 
proved as  below  grade  for  juvenile  should 
not  be  accepted  for  general  intermediate 
work.  This  is  especially  true  of  books  of 
adventure  which  a  boy  of  any  age  between 
12  and  18  would  read.    It  has  been  possible 
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to  raise  the  standard  of  books  for  adults 
in  the  school  libraries  above  that  of  the 
larger  libraries.  This  will  furnish  eventu- 
ally another  angle  for. the  study  of  the 
-problem  of  intermediate  reading. 

In  conclusion,  the  chief  influences  in  the 
establishment  of  right  reading  for  children 
are  an  intensive  study  of  the  reading  of 
children  in  relation  to  its  social,  moral  and 
pedagogical  worth  to  them,  the  right  basis 
of  education  and  training  for  such  study 
on  the  part  of  the  workers,  the  direction 
of  such  study  in  a  way  that  brings  about  a 
higher  and  more  practical  standard  on  the 
part  of  the  worker,  and  the  conservation  of 
her  experience.  These  are  the  great  serv- 
ices which  the  library  should  render  chil- 
dren, and  they  can  be  most  fully  accom- 
plished through  departmental  organization. 

These  papers  were  followed  by  a  discus- 
sion, led  by  Miss  Steams  and  Mr.  Rush,  in 
which  advice  was  given  to  those  selecting 
children's  books  to  eliminate,  in  buying 
new  books,  those  which  would  be  elimi- 
nated later,  and  the  suggestion  was  made 
that  children's  librarians  should  enter  the 
field  of  writing  children's  books.  Dr. 
Bostwick  of  St.  Louis  then  gave  a  report 
on 

VOLUME    OF    CHILDREN'S    WORK     IN 
THE    UNITED   STATES 

We  may  divide  the  history  of  work  with 
children  into  three  epochs.  During  the 
first,  our  libraries  were  realizing  with  in- 
creasing clearness  the  necessity  of  doing 
something  for  children  that  they  were  not 
doing  for  adults.  During  the  second  this 
conviction  had  taken  the  practical  form  of 
segregation,  physical  and  mental,  and  its 
details  were  worked  out  with  definiteness. 
In  the  third,  in  which  we  still  are,  the 
whole  administrative  work  of  the  library 
for  children  is  being  systematized  and  co- 
ordinated. These  three  stages  may  be 
roughly  styled  the  era  of  work  with  chil- 
dren, the  era  of  the  children's  room  and 
the  era  of  the  children's  department.  The 
first  began,  in  any  particular  library,  when 
that  library  began  to  do  anything  whatever 
for    children    that    it    was   not   doing   for 


adults;  the  second,  when  it  opened  its 
first  children's  room;  the  third,  when  it 
co-ordinated  all  its  children's  work  under 
one  administrative  head.  In  most  libraries 
the  first  period  was  relatively  short;  the 
second  relatively  long.  Some  libraries 
began  their  work  by  establishing  children's 
rooms,  reducing  the  first  period  to  zero. 
Some  large  libraries  are  still  in  the  second 
period,  never  having  co-ordinated  their 
children's  work.  Here  are  the  approxi- 
mate dates  for  a  few  libraries: 

12  3 

Cleveland 1894  1898  1903 

New  York  1895  1898  1902 

Pittsburgh   1898  1898  1898 

St  Louis    1893  1897  1909 

Milwaukee 1896  1898  

Chicago   1904  1904  

Brooklyn  1899  1899  1901 

Boston 1895  1895 

I  lay  no  stress  on  the  accuracy  of  these 
dates,  particularly  in  the  first  column, 
where  in  some  cases  they  are  matters  of 
opinion.  Pittsburgh  appears  as  a  unique 
example  of  a  library  that  stepped  full- 
fledged  into  all  three  stages  at  once,  start- 
ing off,  as  soon  as  it  began  to  do  children's 
work  at  all,  not  only  with .  a  children's 
room,  but  with  a  definitely  organized  de- 
partment to  conduct  the  work. 

With  the  idea  of  presenting  compre- 
hensively some  idea  of  the  volume  and  im- 
'  portance  of  children's  work  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time,  a  questionnaire 
was  sent  out  to  libraries  (78  in  all)  whose 
total  home  use  was  100,000  volumes  or 
more.  Of  these  51  responded.  These  have 
been  divided  into  five  groups,  five  "ver>' 
large"  libraries,  circulating  more  than  2,- 
000,000;  eight  "large"  ones,  between  one 
and  two  million;  seven  "medium,'*  between 
half  a  million  and  a  million;  thirteen 
"small,"  between  quarter  and  half  a  mil- 
lion, and  eighteen  "very  small,"  from  100,- 
000  to  250,000.  The  results  for  each  of 
these  groups  have  been  stated  separately 
— averaged  where  possible. 

First,  regarding  the  total  volume  of 
work.    The  answers  to  the  questions  show 
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that  in  51  of  the  78  largest  public  libra- 
ries in  the  country,  graded  by  circula- 
tion— libraries  containing  altogether  near- 
ly 9,000,000  books  and  circulating  a  total 
of  over  30  millions — there  are  now  1,147,- 
000  volumes  intended  especially  for  chil- 
dren. Children  drew  out  during  the  last 
year  11,200,000  volumes  for  home  use.  Vol- 
umes for  children  added  during  the  year 
numbered  280,000.  These  libraries  have 
231  rooms  devoted  entirely  to  children 
and  180  used  by  them  in  part,  with  a  com- 
bined seating  capacity  of  15,900.  Class- 
room libraries  are  furnished  for  the  chil- 
dren in  the  schools,  by  31  libraries  re- 
porting, to  the  number  of  5,000. 

Children  in  46  libraries  reporting  hold 
altogether  413,000  library  cards.  There 
are  42  supervisors  of  children's  work,  with 
numerous  clerical  assistants  and  staffs  of 
473  persons,  of  whom  at  least  177  are  quali- 
fied children's  librarians,  108  are  graduates 
of  library  schools,  and  54  have  had  partial 
courses. 

The  general  conclusion  deducible  from 
the  statistics  gathered  sems  to  be  that  in 
some  ways  library  work  with  children  has 
become  standardized  while  in  others  it 
has  not.  Standards,  whether  permanent 
or  not,  we  can  not  tell,  have  been  reached 
or  approximated  in  the  number  of  books 
devoted  to  children's  use  and,  in  general, 
in  the  proportion  of  the  library's  resources, 
time  and  energy  that  is  given  to  this 
branch  of  the  work.  But  when  we  come 
to  the  specific  number  of  assistants  as- 
signed to  it,  their  supervision,  their  pay 
and  the  grade  of  experience  and  training 
required  of  them,  then  we  all  part  com- 
pany. Not  only  is  there  no  general  agree- 
ment here,  but  some  of  the  discrepancies 
are  so  large  that  we  can  ascribe  them  only 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage. 

For  instance,  to  take  first  the  fairly  uni- 
form or  standardized  conditions,  the  frac- 
tion of  the  stock  of  books  allotted  to  chil- 
dren is  about  one-fifth  in  the  larger  li- 
braries and  decreases  slightly  in  the  small- 
er; in  the  very  small  it  is  about  one-eighth. 
The    proportion    of   juvenile   books    added 


yearly  is  much  larger;  it  varies  from  near- 
ly one-half  in  the  very  large  libraries  down 
to  one-fourth  in  the  very  small.  This 
would  seem  to  be  a  result  of  the  increas- 
ing stress  laid  on  children's  work.  If  this 
proportion  is  maintained  In  the  annual 
purchases,  that  in  the  total  stock  may  ap- 
proximate to  it  in  time,  although  we  can 
not  be  sure  of  this  without  knowing  the 
ratio  of  the  life  of  a  children's  book  to 
that  of  an  adult  book.  The  children's 
books  are  doubtless  shorter-lived,  and  this 
would  tend  to  keep  the  proportion  down 
in  the  permanent  stock.  The  circulation  is 
still  more  nearly  uniform,  being  about  one- 
third  to  children  in  all  the  classes  of  libra- 
ries. The  proportion  of  money  spent  for 
children  is  also  uniform,  being  about  one- 
fourth  in  libraries  of  all  sizes.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  number  of  children's  rooms, 
which  throughout  all  classes  of  libraries, 
both  large  and  small,  are  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  to  every  60,000  to  70,000  of  cir- 
culation, and  of  their  seating  capacity, 
which  is  60  to  70  per  room. 

Looking  on  the  other  side  of  the  shield 
we  find  the  greatest  variation  in  the  pro- 
portion of  children's  cards  in  use,  which 
runs  from  less  than  one-half  up  to  nearly 
all.  From  one  to  five  supervisors  are  em- 
ployed in  each  library  but  some  of  the  very 
large  libraries  use  only  one  and  some  of 
the  small  ones  as  many  as  three.  The 
same  is  true  of  clerical  assistants,  of  which 
*  some  of  the  very  small  libraries  report  as 
many  as  three,  while  some  of  the  very 
large  get  along  with  as  few  as  two. 

Salaries  are  fairly  uniform,  although 
apparently  smaller  than  the  work  would 
warrant.  Whereas  the  children's  circula- 
tion is  about  one-third  the  total,  the  sal- 
aries in  the  Juvenile  department  are  from 
one-seventh  to  one-eighth  the  total 
throughout.  In  the  "small"  libraries  they 
are  only  one-eleventh  of  the  total. 

The  distribution  of  library-school  grad- 
uates is  very  irregular.  Some  libraries  in 
all  classes  have  none  at  all.  In  the  three 
lower  classes  no  library  has  a  larger  num- 
ber than  throe.  In  some  of  the  larger  li- 
braries there  may  be  as  many  as  20  or  30. 
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I  am  aware  that  some  of  this  irregular- 
ity, which  I  have  called  a  lack  of  stand- 
ardization, may  be  due  to  differences  in 
nomenclature.  Assistants,  for  instance, 
having  precisely  the  same  duties  may  be 
described  as  supervisors  in  one  library  and 
not  in  another.  This  will  not  explain  ev- 
erything, however,  and  the  conclusion  is 
inevitable  that  in  the  respects  just  noted 
no  uniformity  has  yet  been  reached  by  li- 
braries. It  seems  to  me  that  this  lack 
of  standardization  has  made  its  appear- 
ance in  pn^cisely  the  place  where  it  might 
have  been  expected — namely  in  the  third 
of  the  three  periods  already  mentioned, 
that  of  co-ordination  and  systematization. 
This  is  the  latest  period;  some  libraries 
have  not  yet  entered  upon  it  and  most  of 
them  are  young  in  it.  In  other  words, 
children's  work  is  much  older  than  the 
systematic  administration  of  a  children's 
department,  or  a  system  of  children's 
rooms.  Hence,  children's  work  in  general 
— the  selection  and  purchase  of  books  for 
children,  the  planning  of  children's  rooms 
and  their  administration  as  units — has  ex- 
isted long  enough  to  become  standardized. 
We  know  what  we  want,  having  passed 
through  the  stage  of  experimentation. 

This  is  not  true  of  the  administration  of 
a  children's  department — the  grading  of 
assistants,  the  organization  of  a  compact 
body  of  workers  with  its  expert  supervi- 
sion, the  settling  of  questions  of  disputed 
jurisdiction  that  necessarily  arise  in  cases 
of  this  kind.  It  is  on  this  part  of  their 
work  that  children's  librarians  need  to 
focus  their  attention  for  the  next  few 
years.  It  is  time,  not  perhaps  to  withdraw 
our  eyes  from  the  older  questions  but  to 
transfer  our  gaze  in  part  to  the  newer. 
We  need  to  talk  less  about  the  size  of  our 
juvenile  collection,  methods  of  selection  of 
children's  books,  the  salaries  of  our  assist- 
ants, ways  of  increasing  our  circulation, 
sizes  and  plans  of  children's  rooms,  and  so 
on,  and  more  about  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  children's  depart- 
ment as  a  whole — the  duties  of  the  super- 
visor and  her  assistants;  her  relations 
with  the  heads  of  other  departments  and 


with  branch  librarians,  the  measure  of 
control  shared  by  her  with  heads  of 
branches  in  case  of  children's  librarians  of 
branches,  the  existence  of  separate 
grades,  corresponding  to  separate  duties 
or  variation  of  qualifications,  among  the 
children's  librarians;  insistence  on  train* 
ing  adapted  to  these  different  grades.  Time 
forbids  me  to  go  into  details,  and  I  can 
but  suggest  these  points  for  your  consid- 
eration. Into  one  point,  however,  I  feel 
like  going  a  little  more  fully: 

We  need  more  special  training  for  chil- 
dren's work.  It  is  the  one  kind  of  special- 
ization that  we  have  attempted  in  our 
schools,  and  we  must  have  more  of  it  and 
more  kinds  of  it.  This  of  course  is  but  a 
single  case  in  the  more  varied  program 
of  special  training  that  I  am  convinced 
we  shall  have  to  take  up  before  long.  In 
the  course  of  an  interesting  debate  on  this 
subject  in  the  A.  L.  A.  Council  last  January 
it  developed  that  most  of  the  librarians 
present  looked  upon  specialization  as  im- 
practical. In  particular  they  believed  it 
impossible  for  a  student  to  look  forward 
-  so  definitely  to  special  work  that  he  could 
decide  on  the  special  courses  that  would 
benefit  him.  The  man  that  had  taken  the 
college-library  course  might  become  a 
superintendent  of  branches;  the  qualified 
municipal  reference  librarian  would  go, 
perhaps,  into  an  applied  science  room. 
This  may  be  so  now  but  it  cannot  long 
remain  the  case.  Even  now  we  can  not 
carry  this  line  of  argument  much  further 
without  making  of  it  a  reductio  ad  ab- 
surd um.  Why  go  to  a  library  school  at  all 
when,  after  all,  you  may  accept  the  head- 
ship of  a  grammar-school  on  graduation, 
or  even  decide  to  travel  for  a  hardware 
house?  Why  should  we  attempt  to  train 
one  man  for  a  lawyer  and  another  for  a 
physician  when  both  may  prefer  farming? 
We  are  getting  away  fast  from  the  old 
idea,  born  of  pioneer  conditions,  that  any- 
body can  do  anything  if  he  tries.  We  shall 
have  to  travel  further  enough  from  it  to 
satisfy  ourselves  that  an  expert  university 
librarian  will  have  to  be  trained  for  his 
post  and  not  for  that  of  head  of  the  supply 
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department  in  a  public  library.  We  have 
learned  that  a  children's  librarian  does  her 
work  better  for  special  training;  may  it 
not  be  that  we  shall  have  to  make  some 
difference  in  the  future  between  training, 
let  us  say,  for  supervisory  work,  for  the 
charge  of  a  branch  children's  room,  and 
for  the  duties  of  an  assistant  of  lower 
grade? 

In  closing,  let  me  say  again  that  we  need 
to  focus  our  attention  at  present  on  the 
organization  and  administration  of  a  chil- 
dren's department,  especially  on  the  places 
where  it  interlocks  with  that  of  other  de- 
partments.     The    study    of    this    matter 


should  not  be  entrusted  to  children's  libra- 
ries alone,  for  the  standardization  of  work 
involving  more  than  one  department 
should  not  be  ex  parte.  The  matter  should 
be  in  charge  of  a  committee  including  in 
its  membership  both  chief  librarians  and 
the  heads  of  children's  departments — pos- 
sibly also  the  children's  librarian  of  a  large 
branch  library  and  a  branch  librarian. 

The  volume  of  the  work  is  now  remark- 
able; its  organization  has  gone  beyond 
that  of  some  other  departments  in  atten- 
tion to  detail;  the  question  of  its  coK)rdi- 
nation  and  of  interdepartmental  relations 
should  now  be  taken  up  systematically. 
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Number  trained  in  local  library. .  .4  4  to  56     7  0  to  15     7  1  to  9     10  0  to  3     16  0  to  4 

Number  trained  in  other  libraries..  4  3  to  10     7  0  to  1     7  0  to  1       9  0  to  2     12  0  to  J 

Pares  giving  full  time  to  chil- 
dren's work   3  Otoll     6  I  to  8     7  0  to  2     12  0  to  2     15  0to2 

Ay.  yearly  salaries  for  entire  staff 

(not   including   janitors) 4    $170,453.82     8     $74,503.90     6     $30,844.90     12     $19,984.81     17     $10,159.22 

Av.  yearly  salaries  children's  de- 
partment     2      $20,080.00     8     $11,032.33     6       $4,144.75     12       $1,726.33     14       $1,306.CJ 

•Not  the  same  libraries  as  are  represented  two  lines  above. 
tMaximum. 
iFor  first  year. 


SECOND  SESSION 

The  second  session  of  the  section  was 
held  June  27th,  at  2:30  p.  m.,  in  the  ball- 
room. Miss  MAHTHA  WILSON,  super- 
visor of  school  libraries,  state  department 
of  education,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  read  a 
paper  entitled 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  RURAL 
SCHOOL    LIBRARY 

• 

On  the  outermost  fringe  of  library  in- 
fluence they  wait — the  country  children. 

To  fulfill  to  them  the  mission  of  the  li- 
brary, to  make  books  necessary  and  ac- 
cessible, we  must  take  account  of  the 
agency  which  touches  the  life  of  even 
the  most  remote  group — the  country 
school. 

Relationships  between  libraries  and 
schools  have  long  afforded  discussion  and 
the  librarian  is  rare  who  does  not  feel  a 
sense  of  her  share  in  the  educational  work 
of  the  town  and  her  responsibility  in  mak- 
ing her  library  serve  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  school,  supplementing  or  supplanting 
its  library  resources. 

The  country  school  and  its  library  has 
in  the  main  been  outside  this  friendly  con- 
cern or  ministration  on  the  part  of  the 
town  library  and  but  little  account  taken 
of  it  as  a  part  of  the  library  resources  or 
possibilities  of  a  county  or  state. 

The  present  revival  of  rural  Interest  has 
quickened  every  phase  of  country  life,  so- 
cial, economic  and  educational. 

The  country  school  has  shared  in  the 
enlargement  of  interest  and  is  undergoing 
many  radical  changes  in  its  spirit,  its 
teaching,  its  relationships  to  the  neigh- 
borhood and  the  world  outside. 

While  in  former  times  the  country  child 


went  to  school  only  when  not  needed  at 
home  and  received  through  the  year  an 
intermittent  schooling,  amounting  in  all 
to  but  few  weeks  a  year,  compulsory  edu- 
cation laws  in  the  majority  of  states  have 
prolonged  the  period  which  he  now  actu- 
ally spends  in  school,  and  subsidies  in 
state  aid  for  longer  terms  have  lengthened 
the  season  through  which  the  school  is 
in  operation. 

The  new  emphasis  on  country  life  is 
a  transforming  effect  on  the  country 
school,  "the  ragged  beggar  sunning"  is 
being  replaced  by  a  modern  building 
planned  according  to  state  regulations, 
with  regard  to  comfort  and  convenience, 
seats  and  lighting  are  seriously  consid- 
ered and  the  Individual  drinking  cup  adds 
the  last  touch  of  modernity. 

It  is  changing  its  teaching  as  carefully. 
The  leaders  in  country  school  work  are 
striving  to  give  a  standing  to  country  serv- 
ice, to  reshape  it'  to  new  country  condi- 
tions and  connect  its  work  very  definitely 
with  the  neighborhood  in  which  it  is 
placed. 

In  Minnesota  there  are  three  types  of 
rural  schools.  The  first  of  th«ie  is  the 
one-room,  one-teacher  school  tik.  an  iso- 
lated community  where  every  gnUto  Is  rep- 
resented and  all  subjects  taught.  The  sec- 
ond type  is  the  associated  school  where 
several  districts  have  connected  them- 
selves with  a  town  school,  where  the  pupils 
of  high  school  age  are  received  on  the 
same  term  as  their  town  cousins,  and  the 
one-room  schools  continue  the  work  with 
the  lower  grades  in  the  country  but  under 
the  supervision  of  the  central  school.  The 
third  is  the  consolidated  school  where  a 
number   of   districts  have   combined   and 
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established  in  a  town,  village  or  open  coun- 
try a  modern  school  for  the  grades  and 
high  school,  transporting  to  it  all  the 
children  within  the  radius  of  five  miles. 

In  all  of  these  schools,  the  old  course 
of  study  is  adapted  to  include  health  in- 
struction, nature  study  or  agriculture,  some 
manual  training,  sewing  and  cooking.  The 
high  school  training  departments  and  the 
normal  schools  are  making  all  haste  to  pre- 
pare teachers  to  fulfill  the  new  require- 
ments while  the  teachers  already  at  work 
must  bring  themselves  up  to  grade  at  the 
summer  schools.  The  practical  subjects 
make  a  strong  appeal.  A  country  teacher 
at  the  summer  school  was  heard  to  re- 
mark that  "the  rope-tying  lessons  were  aw- 
fully interesting  and  the  course  in  agricul- 
ture was  just  grand." 

As  a  help  in  the  new  order  of  things  a 
strong  school  library  is  needed  more  than 
ever.  Even  in  the  smallest  school  there  is 
indeed  a  collection  of  books  known  as  the 
school  library,  the  heritage  of  the  years. 
These  show  no  design  in  selection  further 
than  meeting  the  state  aid  requirement  of 
the  expenditure  of  a  certain  amount  of 
money  every  year  for  library  books.  The 
trail  of  the  book  agent  is  over  them  all: ' 
witness  the  sets;  Motley — "History  of  the 
United  Netherlands,"  Grote— "History  of 
Greece,"  Gibbon — "Rome,"  and  such  sub- 
scription books  as  "Lights  and  shadows  of 
a  missionary's  life"  and  "The  Johnstown 
flood." 

The  erstwhile  teachers  and  their  inter- 
ests have  left  an  impress;  the  correspond- 
ence courses  which  they  pursued  while 
teaching  are  reflected  in  such  books  as 
Hamerton— "Intellectual  life";  "The  litera- 
ture of  the  age  of  Elizabeth";  and  all  the 
Epochs,  and  Eras  and  Periods  in  which 
they  delved  for  credits;  their  faith  bears 
witness  in  the  "Life  of  Luther"  found  in 
every  school  library  in  one  western  coun- 
ty and  their  hopes  in  "How  to  be  happy 
tho*  married,"  common  in  another. 

The  average  number  of  volumes  in  each 
school  is  impressive  in  reports,  but  inspec- 
tion of  the  libraries  too  often  shows  that 
the  majority  of  the  books  are  entirely  use- 


less in  connection  with  the  school  work 
and  quite  beyond  the  grasp  and  interest  of 
the  pupils  who  may  be  typified  by  little 
moon-faced  Celestia  who  trudges  two  miles 
through  the  pine  forest  to  the  little  log 
schoolhouse  and  to  whom  an  illustrated 
book  is  a  revelation  of  worlds  unknown; 
Anna,  eleven  years  old,  who  at  the  time  of 
our  visit  was  doing  the  work  of  the  house- 
hold and  caring  for  her  mother  and  the 
new  baby  brother  before  she  came  to 
school,  for  In  this  county  the  size  of  tke 
state  of  Connecticut  there  are  but  five  doc- 
tors and  fewer  nurses;  Mary,  aged  13,  who 
keeps  house  for  an  older  brother  and  his 
logging  "crew"  of  four  grown  men;  and  lit- 
tle Irven,  7  years  old,  who  reads  so  fast 
the  words  can  hardly  come  and  who  is 
willing  and  eager  to  aver  In  round  childish 
scribble  that  his  favorite  books  are  "Seven 
little  sisters,"  Eskimo  stories  and  Fairy 
stories  and  fables. 

However  hard  to  realize,  the  needs  are 
simple  to  state;  better  books  and  direction 
in  their  use. 

In  many  of  the  newer  libraries  there 
are  many  good  and  suitable  books  and  the 
more  progressive  county  superintendents 
are  paying  more  attention  to  their  libra- 
ries, making  use  of  the  suggestive  lists 
furnished  them  and  selecting  all  the  books 
for  the  schools  In  their  counties.  One 
proudly  reports  the  purchase  in  his  coun- 
ty In  the  last  year  of  2144  real  children's 
books.  The  standardization  of  the  state 
school  list  has  helped  in  later  years,  and 
as  they  are  obliged  to  buy  from  this  list 
there  Is  a  pleasing  lack  of  "Motor  boys" 
and   "Aeroplane  girls." 

Some  few  of  the  teachers  have  the  no- 
tion of  the  purpose  of  the  school  library 
and  are  ^ager  to  extend  its  influence.  One 
teacher,  combining  school  work  with 
homesteadlng,  asked  for  help  in  getting  il- 
lustrated books  and  pictures,  explaining 
that  he  found  it  difficult  to  give  images 
to  the  words  in  their  texts  as  the  children 
In  his  school  had  never  seen  a  locomo- 
tive, a  train  of  cars,  a  bridge,  a  tower, 
a  brick  or  stone  building,  and  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  palace  of  which  they  read 
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in  their  stories  was  the  two-story  square 
frame  building  in  the  adjoining  settlement. 
The  teacher  of  Anna  and  Mary  realizing 
that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  stay  in 
school  longer  than  the  law  required,  hav- 
ing now  had  more  schooling  than  their 
father  or  mother,  was  trying  to  give  them 
some  simple  instruction  in  household 
work  and  was  glad  to  know  of  "When 
Mother  lets  us  cook''  and  the  simple  books 
of  sewing;  and  the  town  girl  teaching  her 
first  term  in  the  country  school  tells  of 
her  experience  in  using  books  of  drawing 
to  tame  the  young  "Jack-pine  savage*-* 
who  had  been  the  bully  of  the  school. 

The  country  teacher,  as  a  type,  is  hard- 
ly more  than  a  child  herself,  born,  or 
transplanted  at  an  early  age,  into  pioneer 
conditions  of  work  and  living  with  the 
energies  and  thought  of  the  family  con- 
centrated on  getting  a  start  in  life  in  the 
new  land. 

In  these  homes  books  have  not  been 
plentiful,  in  some  the  catalog  of  the  mail 
order  house  is  often  the  only  printed  mat- 
ter in  evidence,  having  apparently  dis- 
placed the  family  Bible  from  its  time-hon- 
ored place  on  the  center  table. 

In  the  early  schooling  and  life  of  the 
country  teacher  only  the  text-books  have 
left  an  impress  and  when  she  is  asked  at 
a  country  teachers'  meeting  or  in  the  be- 
ginning of  her  normal  school  course  to 
name  favorite  children's  books,  she  puts 
down  the  texts  she  studied  in  the  country 
schools,  the  Baldwins,  the  Carpenters,  the 
Wheelers  and  the  rest. 

The  stage  of  poverty  and  extreme  hard- 
ship is  fast  passing.  With  increased  pros- 
perity comes  the  opportunity  for  better 
things,  usually  desired  by  the  children,  not 
always  by  the  parents. 

The  school  inspector  was  urging  a  new 
schoolhouse.  The  farmer  thought  this  one 
good  enough.  After  dinner  they  went  out 
to  see  the  fine  stock  and  seeing  the  splen- 
did barns  for  the  stock  the  inspector  said: 
"You  provide  such  good  buildings  for  your 
stock  you  ought  to  be  willing  to  do  some- 
thing for  your  children."  The  farmer  still 
demurred   and  the  inspector  pressed  the 


matter.  "Do  you  care  more  for  your  stock 
than  for  your  children?"  The  farmer  be- 
came indignant  and  said:  "I  want  you  to 
know  that  stock  is  thoroughbred."  If  the 
parents  have  lost  or  never  had  the  power 
to  enjoy  books,  the  school  and  the  library 
must  see  to  it  that  this  asset  is  given  the 
child  in  the  country,  who  tomorrow  must 
deal  with  the  problems  of  the  new  country 
life  more  complex  than  his  fathers  have 
known;  the  farmer's  wife  to  become  eman- 
cipated must  learn  to  use  the  books  which 
will  help  her,  and  there  must  be  founda- 
tions for  the  larger  citizenship  for  in  spite 
of  all  efforts  to  keep  the  boy  on  the  farm 
he  will  continue  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
financiers,  the  doctors,  the  judges,  the  gov- 
ernors and  the  like. 

The  newer  idea  of  the  use  of  books  and 
reading  in  the  country  schools  is  taking 
hold  if  sometimes  vaguely.  "I  tell  them  to 
read  library  books,"  she  said  when  asked 
what  use  she  made  of  the  school  library. 
"Oh  no,  I  have  never  read  any  of  them  my- 
self," and  "Little  women"  and  "Captains 
courageous"  and  many  other  live  children's 
books  stood  in  perfect  condition  on  the 
shelf,  though  there  were  a  number  of  chil- 
dren in  the  school  old  enough  to  enjoy 
them,  and  only  such  books  had  been  used 
as  the  more  adventurous  spirits  in  the 
school  had  tasted,  found  good  and  passed 
on  to  their  fellows. 

Few  children  have  books  of  their  own — 
one-third — one-fourth — one  in  ten  being  the 
answer  which  comes  from  the  teachers  to 
this  query.  Generally  speaking,  they  read 
the  books  in  the  school  library  or  none  at 
all  unless  there  is  a  traveling  library  at 
hand. 

Teachers'  training  departments  in  the 
high  schools  are  doing  much  to  help  the 
country  school.  In  the  year's  work  the 
students  get  much  of  the  spirit  as  well  as 
methods  of  country  school  teaching  for  the 
training  teacher  is  usually  eager  to  give 
them  all  she  has  of  enthusiasm  and  effi- 
ciency and  reaches  out  for  all  help  in  her 
work. 

In  one  teacher's  outlines,  familiar  look- 
ing notes  on  book  selection  and  lists  of 
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children's  books  were  discovered.  She  had 
patiently  copied  them  from  the  summer 
school  notes  of  the  librarian  in  her  home 
town  and  was  using  them  with  her  stu- 
dents. In  addition  to  her  regular  work  she 
looks  after  the  school  library  which  is 
open  to  the  public  and  also  gives  help  to 
schools  in  the  country  in  the  arrangement 
of  their  school  libraries.  In  most  of  these 
departments  some  work  is  attempted  on 
the  rural  school  library  with  required  read- 
ing of  children's  books. 

The  town  librarians  find  these  classes 
an  opportunity  to  extend  their  influence 
by  talks  in  the  schools  and  showing  the 
resources  and  use  of  the  library.  Acquaint- 
ance and  work  with  country  teachers 
helped  one  librarian  to  put  through  a  long- 
cherished,  long-fought  scheme  of  county 
extension.  As  the  teachers  understand 
more  fully  the  help  they  can  get  from  the 
library  the  more  eagerly  they  consult  the 
librarian  about  their  work. 

The  Inclusion  of  talks  on  children's 
books,  reading  and  school  libraries  on  the 
programs  of  the  county  teachers'  and 
school  officers'  meetings,  talks  and  exhibits 
at  district  and  state  educational  gather- 
ings and  the  University  weeks  have  helped 
to  give  school  libraries  new  importance  in 
the  estimation  of  the  teachers. 

The  country  school  library  to  become 
useful  must  be  reduced  to  a  collection  of 
books  suited  to  the  ages  of  the  pupils  as 
well  as  to  the  work  in  the  school.  As 
elsewhere,  the  best  way  to  get  the  country 
child  to  read  the  best  books  is  to  have  no 
other  kind. 

Recent  library  legislation  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  any  country  or  town  school  li- 
brary in  Minnesota  to  combine  with  a  pub- 
lic library  for  service.  They  may  turn 
over  their  books  not  needed  in  the  school 
and  what  is  more  valuable  to  the  library, 
the  fund  which  they  are  annually  required 
to  spend  for  library  books.  In  return  the 
library  must  furnish  the  school  with  trav- 
eling libraries  of  books  selected  from  the 
state  school  list,  suited  to  the  pupils  in  the 
school,  and  the  school  may  also  be  a  dis- 


tributing point  for  books  for  the  neighbor* 
hood,  a  real  branch. 

In  some  of  the  associated  school  districts 
the  central  library  sends  to  the  associated 
schools  traveling  libraries  purchased  by 
the  district  or  borrowed  from  the  library 
commission.  In  others,  the  country  pupils 
act  as  a  circulating  medium  for  the  cen- 
tral school  library.  In  one  town  the  school 
and  town  Jointly  maintain  a  good  library 
with  a  competent  librarian  in  the  school- 
house  and  it  successfully  serves  the  town, 
the  pupils  for  their  reference  work  and  the 
country  'round  about  through  the  country 
boys  and  girls  who  come  in  every  day  to 
school. 

The  village  or  open  country  consolidated 
school  presents  yet  another  opportunity. 
These  schools  are  the  direct  outgrowth  of 
the  new  spirit  of  country  life  and  are 
planned  to  minister  to  the  social  as  well  as 
the  educational  needs  of  the  combined  dis- 
tricts, and  serve  as  a  social  center.  The 
library  is  an  important  part  of  the  equip- 
ment for  this  work. 

State  plans  for  these  buildings  include 
a  good-sized  assembly  room,  and  a  room 
for  a  library  is  required.  The  principal 
of  the  school  must  be  shown  how  the  li- 
brary may  help  him  in  his  work  and  he 
must  be  assisted  in  the  selection  of  books 
not  only  for  the  school  work  but  also  for 
the  boys'  and  girls'  club,  the  potato  and 
com  growing  contests,  the  fanners'  club,  the 
women's  club,  the  debating  societies,  lit- 
erary evenings,  and  social  gatherings 
which  he  plans  to  make  features  of  his 
school. 

Such  are  some  of  the  possibilities.  To 
make  them  realities,  the  teachers  must  be 
trained  in  an  understanding  of  the  pur- 
pose of  a  library  and  a  knowledge  of  chil- 
dren's books,  and  every  library  agency  in 
every  county  and  state  must  be  quickened 
toward  the  most  remote  of  "all  of  the  chil- 
dren of  all  of  the  people." 

In  the  discussion  by  Mr.  Kerr,  Miss  Bur- 
nite.  Miss  Brown,  Miss  AlHn,  Miss  Zachert 
and  Miss  Hobart,  which  followed,  the  fol- 
lowing points  were  made:  That  the  time 
to   accomplish   the   work   in   question  \n 
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when  the  teachers  are  in  the  normal 
schools,  that  such  work  should  be  based 
upon  the  teachers'  intensive  knowledge  of 
children's  books,  and  that  influence  may 
be  gained  by  approaching  the  superintend- 
ents and  by  using  as  advertising  mediums 
the  school  papers  to  which  the  teachers 
subscribe. 

Miss  Power  then  gave  the  chair  to  Miss 
Mary  E.  Hall,  librarian  Girls'  high  school, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Miss  Hall  introduced  Miss 
MAUDE  McClelland,  who  told  of  her 
work  in  charge  of  the  library  in  a  high 
school  in  Passaic,  N.  J.,  pronounced  by 
Miss  Hall  to  be  a  model  of  its  kind.  Miss 
McClelland  made  a  very  happy  comparison 
of  the  old  time  school  boy  and  the  school 
boy  of  today  and  discussed  modern  high 
school  methods  of  helping  children  to  meet 
actual  problems  in  life. 

Miss  McClelland  said  in  part: 

THE  WORK  OF  A  HIGH   SCHOOL 

BRANCH 

In  the  preface  to  a  volume  of  essays  en- 
titled "Literature  and  life,"  William  Dean 
Howells  defends  the  doctrine  that  the  tree 
of  knowledge,  so  familiar  to  all  of  us,  is  in 
reality  but  a  branch  of  the  tree  of  life.  Lit- 
erature, instead  of  having  a  separate  exist- 
ence of  its  own,  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
but  a  part  of  life,  and  all  that  is  necessary 
to  make  it  a  vital  force  in  the  lives  of  hu- 
man beings  is  to  establish  its  identity  with 
life. 

Now  the  emphasizing  of  this  unity  of  lit- 
erature and  life  has  become  the  self-ap- 
pointed task  of  the  modern  public  library 
— a  task  which  it  is  approaching  from  a 
number  of  different  angles,  such  as  work 
with  children,  w^ork  with  clubs,  work  with 
foreigners,  and  work  with  schools.  Some- 
thing of  what  the  library  is  doing  along 
one  of  these  lines — that  of  work  with 
schools — may  be  learned  by  studying  the 
methods  in  use  in  the  high  school  branch 
of  a  publio  library. 

Perhaps  these  methods  may  best  be  Il- 
lustrated by  contrasting  the  school  days 
of  two  brothers,  Adam  and  Theodore.  Now 
Adam  went  to  school  in  the  good  old  days 


when  there  were  no  high  school  libraries, 
and  indeed  very  few  libraries  of  any  kind. 
At  9  o'clock  every  morning  the  active  in- 
terests of  life  ceased  for  him.  He  then 
entered  the  schoolhouse  and  began  the 
study  of  a  set  of  lessons,  which  far  re- 
moved from  real  life  in  themselves,  could 
not  be  made  intensely  vital  even  by  the 
best  of  teachers,  because  there  was  no  li- 
brary in  the  building  upon  which  the 
teachers  could  draw  for  books  and  other 
materials  to  illustrate  the  connection  be- 
tween the  classics  and  real  life. 

The  first  subject  upon  his  program  was 
ancient  history.  This  he  learned  with  the 
aid  of  a  text-book,  condensed  in  form,  and 
attenuated  in  spirit.  To  him  the  book  was 
a  collection  of  disagreeable  facts  to  be 
learned  by  heart  and  then  forgotten  as 
quickly  as  possible  after  examinations 
were  over. 

Now,  when  Adam's  brother  Theodore  en- 
tered the  school,  matters  had  changed.  A 
branch  of  the  public  library  had  been  in- 
stalled, and  the  history  teacher  was  no 
longer  handicapped  in  her  work.  The  mem- 
bers of  Theodore's  class  had  all  been  given 
special  topics  for  investigation,  so  when 
the  class  in  ancient  history  was  called,  one 
pupil  drew  upon  the  board  the  plan  of  a 
Greek  house,  which  he  had  copied  from 
Harper's  classical  dictionary,  while  an- 
other pupil,  who  had  been  to  the  library 
and  interviewed  Gulick's  "Life  of  the  an- 
cient -Greeks,"  described  the  furniture  and 
cooking  utensils  of  the  Greeks,  and  told 
about  the  kind  of  things  they  had  to  eat. 
And  Theodore  began  to  realize  that  after 
all,  those  ancient  Greeks  were  real  people, 
Just  like  other  real  people.  So  from  that 
history  lesson  he  carried  away  inspiration 
from  the  life  of  the  past  toward  the  living 
of  his  own  life  6t  the  present  and  future. 

The  next  lesson  on  the  schedule  for  the 
day  was  English.  Now,  when  Adam  went 
to  school,  he  had  been  rather  fond  of  read- 
ing— but  that  there  could  be  any  connec- 
tion between  reading  and  the  English  work 
given  him  at  school  never  entered  his  head 
for  a  moment.  True,  they  did  some  read- 
ing in  the  English  class,  but  It  was  read- 
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ing  In  which  he  wasn't  very  much  inter- 
ested, though  he  supposed  that  in  some 
vague  way  it  probably  did  him  a  great  deal 
of  good.  The  real  reading,  which  he  did 
surreptitiously  at  home  was  of  an  entirely 
different  kind.  Far  from  imagining  that 
he  derived  any  benefit  from  it,  he  at  times 
even  feared  that  he  was  endangering  his 
immortal  soul.  But  he  felt  that  the  pleas- 
ure was  worth  it.  The  two  kinds  of  read- 
ing, if  tabulated,  would  be  about  as  fol- 
lows, the  comparative  amount  done  be- 
ing in  about  the  ratio  of  16  to  1  in  favor 
of  the  kind  he  liked — if  he  had  luck  in  bor- 
rowing books  from  the  boys: 


School    Reading 

Rhetoric  and  compo- 
sition. 

Evangeline. 

Pilgrim's  progress. 

Selections  from  Mil- 
ton. 

Lady  of  the  lake. 


Home  Reading 

The  downward  path 
or  A  debt  of  venge- 
ance. 

Helping   himself. 

A  leap  in  the  dark. 

Trapped  in  his  own 
net. 


The  school  reading  was  unexceptionable) 
as  to  literary  character,  but,  at  least  for 
the  growing  boy  of  average  intelligence, 
it  seemed  to  lack  attractiveness. 

When  Theodore  entered  the  English 
class  in  high  school,  times  had  changed. 
The  first  thing  the  teacher  did  was  to  give 
him  a  list  of  books  for  home  reading.  At 
the  top  of  the  list  was  written,  "These 
books  may  be  borrowed  either  from  the 
high  school  branch  or  from  any  other 
branch  of  the  public  library."  On  the  list 
were  such  books  as  "Huckleberry  Finn," 
"Tom  Sawyer,"  "The  jungle  books,"  "Story 
of  a  bad  boy,"  "The  wonder  book  and  tan- 
glewood  tales,"  "Treasure  island"  and  "The 
man  without  a  country." 

Now,  these  books  have  literary  charac- 
ter; they  are  attractive;  furthermore,  they 
were  written  by  authors  who  at  all  times 
observe  with  proper  respect  and  deference 
the  laws  of  the  English  language. 

So,  once  more,  through  the  aid  of  the  li- 
brary, we  find  the  connection  between  lit- 
erature and  the  joy  of  life  established. 

In  the  old  days,  not  much  had  been  said 
about  vocations,  or  working  for  a  living. 
Indeed,  the  only  ambition  considered  really 


worth  while  was  that  of  going  to  college 
and  becoming  educated.  To  leave  school 
before  graduation  was  rather  a  disgrace, 
and  if  any  boy  was,  like  Lady  Macbeth*s 
guests,  by  force  of  circumstances,  com- 
pelled to  "go,  and  stay  not  upon  the  order 
of  his  going,"  his  method  of  departure  can 
best  be  described  by  the  expression,  "slink- 
ing out."  But  now,  Theodore  found  the 
school  ready  and  willing  to  help  all  those 
who  had  to  leave  school  to  go  to  work; 
and  again,  the  connection  between  real  life 
and  school  was  established. 

And  if  Theodore  found  that  the  library 
was  not  lacking  in  books  that  would  help 
in  the  practical  issues  of  life,  neither  did 
he  find  a  dearth  of  the  books  that  are 
needed  for  companionship — the  books  that 
we  are  inclined  to  group  under  the  head- 
ing "Cultural  reading."  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  in  one  of  his  essays,  says,  speak- 
ing of  libraries,  that  he  has  the  same  easy 
feeling  when  among  books  that  a  stable- 
boy  has  among  horses.  And  it  is  perhaps 
along  this  line — that  of  inculcating  a  real 
love  for  books — that  the  greatest  work  of 
the  high  school  library  lies. 

In  an  article  on  "Children's  reading"  in 
Harper's  Weekly  for  May  31  there  are 
some  valuable  suggestions  for  the  libra- 
rian, not  least  among  them  that  contained 
in  the  last  paragraph,  which  I  shall  quote: 

"An  excellent  suggestion  is  that  in  all 
public  schools  there  should  be,  as  well  as 
the  supervisor  of  drawing,  and  the  super- 
visor of  music,  and  the  supervisor  of  man- 
ual training,  a  supervisor  of  the  art  of 
reading.  For  is  not  reading,  after  all,  an 
art,  and  an  uplifting,  consoling  and  edu- 
cative art?" 

Mr.  SAMUEL  H.  RANCK,  librarian  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  public  library,  read  a  full 
and  interesting  paper  on 

THE     LIBRARY'S    OPPORTUNITIES    IN 
VOCATIONAL   GUIDANCE 

In  October,  1911,  the  Grand  Rapids  pub- 
lic library  published  in  its  monthly  bulle- 
tin an  outline  of  the  Central  high  school 
course  in  vocational  guidance,  with  a  se- 
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lee  ted  list  of  the  library's  books  on  this 
subject  for  teachers  and  pupils.  Five  thou- 
sand copies  were  printed,  and  no  number 
of  the  bulletin  we  have  ever  published  has 
received  so  much  attention.  Requests  for 
it  have  come  from  all  over  the  world,  and 
a  number  of  institutions  have  purchased 
as  many  as  50  copies.  This  bulletin  is  now 
out  of  print.  In  the  near  future,  on  the  ba- 
sis of  our  experience  of  the  last  few  years, 
we  expect  to  publish  a  revised  edition  of 
the  vocational  guidance  list,  which  will  in- 
clude much  new  material  purchased  on 
this  subject  in  the  last  two  years. 

Although  this  list  has  received  so  much 
attention  outside  of  the  city  its  greatest 
success  has  been  in  the  city  itself.  It  has 
brought  to  the  library  a  great  number  of 
young  people  for  the  books  for  circulation 
and  to  the  reference  department  for  the 
preparation  of  all  sorts  of  themes  on  voca- 
tional subjects  as  a  part  of  their  high 
school  work  in  English.  It  is  not  an  un- 
common thing  to  find  from  20  to  50  high 
school  students  at  one  time  working  on 
this  subject  in  our  reference  department. 
Incidentally  this  work  at  the  library  has 
been  a  splendid  training  for  the  boys  and 
girls  in  the  use  of  the  reference  books, 
and  regardless  of  any  direct  effect  it  might 
have  on  their  choice  of  a  career  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  consideration  of  a  number  of 
subjects  in  connection  with  the  possibility 
of  their  being  followed  as  a  vocation  tends 
to  broaden  the  life  of  any  young  person. 

At  first  this  work  was  regarded  some- 
what as  a  Joke  by  some  of  the  pupils  but 
there  has  been  less  and  less  of  this  as  time 
goes  on.  No  work  that  the  library  has 
ever  done  in  the  way  of  making  certain 
classes  of  books  known  to  its  readers  has 
met  with  anything  like  the  response  as  has 
this  work  of  co-operation  with  the  Central 
high  school. 

All  through  this  work  the  thought  of 
the  library  has  been  that  it  is  a  co-opei^ 
ating  agent  rather  than  an  institution 
working  independently,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  In  all  work  of  this  kind  the  teacher 
and  the  school  through  their  intimate  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  child  are  in  a  much 


better  position  to  guide  the  boys  and  girls 
than  is  the  library.  The  library's  place  is 
simply  that  of  being  fully  alive  and  sym- 
pathetic with  the  whole  situation,  and  in 
putting  forth  every  effort  to  gather  all 
available  data  and  to  supply  the  needs  of 
those  ^ho  can  use  printed  material  on  this 
subject.  It  does  not  of  course  neglect  op- 
portunities for  personal  influence,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  library  can  not  take 
the  initiative  in  the  same  way  nor  on  the 
same  scale  as  does  the  school.  Through 
the  reading  rooms  the  library  has  special 
opportunities  to  direct  the  "misfit"  who 
comes  to  the  library  for  a  clue  to  a  better 
occupation. 

Along  with  the  list  in  our  bulletin  of 
October,  1911,  which  by  the  way  includes 
only  things  in  the  circulating  department 
of  the  library,  we  published  an  outline  of 
work  in  vocational  guidance  in  the  Central 
high  school  by  Principal  Davis.  The  fol- 
lowing is  his  statement  and  the  outline,  as 
then  in .  use,  since  modified  somewhat  on 
the  basis  of  practical  experience. 

Outline  of  Work   In   Vocational   Guidance 
In  the  Central   High  School 

By  Jesse  B.  Davit,  Principal 

"Vocational  guidance  aims  to  direct  the 
thought  and  growth  of  the  pupil  through- 
out the  high  school  course  along  the  line 
of  preparation  for  life's  work.  The  plan  is 
intended  to  give  the  pupil  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  elements  of  character  that 
give  success  in  life,  and  by  a  careful  self- 
analysis  to  compare  his  own  abilities  and 
opportunities  with  successful  men  and 
women  of  the  past.  By  broadening  his 
vision  of  the  world's  work,  and  applying 
his  own  aptitudes  and  tastes  to  the  field 
of  endeavor  that  he  may  best  be  able  to 
serve,  it  is  attempted  to  stir  the  student's 
ambition  and  to  give  a  purpose  to  all  his 
future  efforts.  Having  chosen  even  a  ten- 
tative goal  his  progress  has  direction.  In 
the  later  study  of  moral  and  social  ethics 
he  has  a  viewpoint  that  makes  the  result 
both  practical  and  effective. 

"In  order  to  reach  all  the  pupils  in  the 
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high  school  this  work  is  carried  on  through 
the  department  of  English,  which  subject 
all  pupils  must  take.  Brief  themes  and 
discussions  form  the  basis  of  the  work. 
Pupils  are  directed  in  their  reading  along 
vocational  and  ethical  lines  and  are  ad- 
vised by  teachers  who  have  made  a  special 
study  of  vocational  guidance.  The  follow- 
ing outline  is  but  suggestive  of  the  types 
of  themes  and  discussions  to  be  used.  Each 
teacher  is  given  opportunity  to  use  her 
own  individuality  in  working  out  the  de- 
tails of  the  scheme. 

"Outline 

First  Year 
1st  Semester — Elements  of  success  in  life. 

1.  Every  day  problems. 

(a)  The  school,  (b)  The  home,  (c) 
The  athletic  field,  (d)  The 
social  group. 

2.  Elements  of  character. 

(a)  Purpose  of  life,  (b)  Habit,  (c) 
Happiness,  (d)  Self-control, 
(e)  Work,     (f)  Health. 

2nd     Semester — Biography    of    successful 
men  and  women. 

1.  Character  sketches. 

2.  Comparison  of  opportunities  of 

with  self. 

3.  Comparison  of  qualities  of with 

self. 

Second  Year 

1st  Semester — The  world's  work. 

1.  Vocations:  Professions,  occupations. 

2.  Vocations  of  men. 

3.  Vocations  of  women. 

2nd  Semester — Choosing  a  vocation. 

1.  Making  use  of  my  ability. 

2.  Making  use  of  my  opportunity. 

3.  Why  I  should  like  to  be 

4.  The  law  of  service. 

Third  Year 
1st  Semester — Preparation  for  life's  work. 

1.  Should  I  go  to  college? 

2.  How  shall  I  prepare  for  my  vocation? 

3.  Vocational  schools. 

4.  How  shall  I  get  into  business? 


2nd  Semester — Business  ethics. 

1.  Business  courtesy. 

2.  Morals  in  modern  business  methods. 

3.  Employer  and  employee. 

4.  Integrity  an  asset  in  business. 

Fourth  Year 
Ist  Semester— Social  ethics:    The  individ- 
ual and  society — from  the  point  of  view 
of  my  vocation. 

1.  Why  should  I  be  interested  in 

(a)  Public  schools?  (b)  The  slums? 
(c)  Social  settlements?  (d) 
Public  charities?  (e)  The 
church?    (f)  Social  service? 

2.  The  Social  relation  of  the  business 

man, 

2nd  Semester— Social  ethics:  The  individ- 
ual and  the  state — from  the  point  of 
view  of  my  vocation. 

1.  The  rights  of  the  individual. 

2.  Protection  of  the  individual  from  the 

state.' 

3.  The  obligations  of  citizenship. 

4.  The  rights  of  property. 

5.  The  responsibility  of  power." 


The  books  in  the  bulletin  were  arranged 
in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  outline, 
which  takes  the  pupil  through  the  whole 
four  years  of  high  school  work.     Princi- 
pal Davis'  statement  of  the  aims  and  meth- 
ods of  vocational  guidance  as  it  is  being 
carried  on  in  Grand  Rapids  is  sufficiently 
clear  I  think,  and  does  not  require  any  ad- 
ditional explanation.    It  should  be  clearly 
understood,  however,  that  vocational  guid- 
ance is  altogether  different  from  vocational 
education  and   from  Industrial  education, 
subjects  with  'which  it  is  sometimes  con- 
fused. 

To  meet  the  many  demands  which  come 
to  Mr.  Davis  for  information  regarding  vo- 
cational guidance  he  is  now  at  work  on  a 
book  which  will  discuss  the  whole  matter 
fully.  This  book  will  probably  be  ready 
in  the  fall.  It  will  contain  a  revised  list 
of  our  books  on  this  subject 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Education  this  work  was  organized  and 
systematized  for  the  whole  city,  for  all  tlie 
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pupils  in  the  seventh  grade  and  upwards, 
with  Principal  Davis  as  director  of  the 
work. 

In  the  light  of  our  experience  we  believe 
that  the  library,  in  addition  to  printing  a 
list  of  books  such  as  given  in  accordance 
with  this  outline,  needs  a  supplementary 
list  arranged  according  to  vocations.  On 
account  of  the  growing  interest  in  voca- 
tional education  and  industrial  education 
there  have  been  many  useful  books  pub- 
lished within  the  last  few  years.  When 
this  work  was  first  begun  there  was  a 
dearth  of  suitable  material  on  a  good  many 
subjects,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  li- 
brary to  depend  largely  on  magazine  arti- 
cles, pamphlets,  etc.,  in  the  reference  de- 
partment, the  best  of  which  we  have  in- 
dexed according  to  subject,  along  with  our 
indexing  of  other  material  such  as  college 
catalogs,  to  show  the  institutions  where 
courses  are  given  on  particular  subjects, 
etc. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  subjects 
called  for  recently,  as  they  were  noted  in 
the  reference  department:  Nursing,  Teach- 
ing, Drafting,  Social  settlement  work, 
Dressmaking,  Library  work.  Dentistry,  Mu- 
sic, Mining  engineering.  Electrical  engi- 
neering, Farming,  Physical  training,  Agri- 
culture, Education  of  defectives.  Forestry, 
Playground  work.  Stenography,  Art,  Me- 
chanics, Magazine  illustrating.  Domestic 
science.  Landscape  gardening,  Designing 
dresses.  Housekeeping,  Social  secretary 
work.  Private  secretary  work.  Decorative 
painting,  Base-ball  managership.  Survey- 
ing, Civil  service.  Kindergarten  work.  Sci- 
entific farming.  Physical  culture. 

The  purpose  in  all  this  work  is  to  en- 
deavor to  aid  boys  and  girls  to  find  a  work 
in  life  that  will  command  their  best  ener- 
gies, their  intelligent  interest,  and  is 
adapted  to  their  capacities,  thus  avoiding 
so  far  as  possible  the  bane  of  young  peo- 
ple drifting  into  the  first  thing  that  comes 
along,  whether  they  are  fitted  for  it  or  not. 
This  work  puts  before  them  the  widest 
possible  range  of  choice  of  vocation,  en- 
larges their  horizon,  and  then  endeavors 
to    ground    them    in    those    fundamental 


moral   qualities   which   are   the   basis   of 
every  successful  life. 

By  putting  the  right  sort  of  books  into 
their  hands  in  this  way  the  library  has  a 
tremendous  opportunity  for  infiuencing 
their  lives  at  the  most  formative  period, 
and  at  the  same  time  developing  in  them  a 
more  or  less  serious  attitude  toward  life 
and  its  work.  The  study  of  the  lives  of 
successful  men  and  women  and  the  study 
of  the  work  and  requirements  of  diflferent 
vocations  can  not  help  but  impress  upon 
boys  and  girls  the  importance  of  prepara- 
tion and  conscientious  effort  as  prime  req- 
uisites for  success  in  any  line  of  work. 

We  of  the  library  in  Grand  Rapids  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  library  alone  in 
such  work  could  do  very  little.  As  already 
stated  we  believe  that  the  initiative  should 
come  from  the  school.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  school 
alone  without  the  co-operation  of  the  li- 
brary would  be  very  seriously  handi- 
capped. In  the  first  place  the  school  would 
be  required  to  duplicate  unnecessarily  a 
large  number  of  the  books  which  are  in 
our  public '  libraries,  and  this  of  course 
would  be  an  economic  waste.  In  the  sec- 
ond place  the  school  would  be  denying  the 
children  one  of  the  best  opportunities  to 
come  in  contact  with  an  institution  which 
aids  them  in  the  continuation  of  their  ed- 
ucation all  through  life  after  they  leave 
school.  It  is  of  immense  value  to  the 
child  to  get  training  in  the  use  of  the  li- 
brary in  connection  with  the  thinking  he 
is  giving  to  his  work  in  after  life.  A  bet^ 
ter  introduction  of  the  child  to  the  value 
of  books  and  a  public  library,  the  library  it- 
self could  hardly  ask. 

But  the  library's  greatest  opportunity  in 
vocational  guidance  is  in  the  fact  that  all 
this  work  is  really  constructive  manhood 
and  womanhood,  or  if  you  please,  construc- 
tive citizenship.  And  this  is  not  only  the 
greatest  work  the  library  can  do,  but  the 
greatest  work  any  institution  can  do. 

This  subject  proved  a  timely  one  and 
aroused  considerable  discussion.  Many 
questions  were  asked  concerning  the  co-op- 
eration of  the  public  library  in  Grand  Rap- 
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Ids  with  this  department  of  work  In  the 
high  school.  Mr.  Ranck  announced  that 
Mr.  Davis,  principal  of  the  Central  high 
school,  expects  to  bring  out  a  book  In  the 
fall  which  shall  include  outlines  and  the 
list  of  books  which  has  been  in  such  great 
demand  and  which  is  now  out  of  print. 

The  discussion  seemed  to  show  that  "vo- 
cational guidance"  is  a  legitimate  field  not 
adequately  covered  by  libraries.  Miss 
Power  now  took  the  chair. 

Miss  Burnite  made  a  motion  to  adopt 
the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  American 
Library  Association  who  are  engaged  in 
work  with  children  feel  the  great  bond  of 
affection  for  all  those  who  have  rendered 
that  service  to  child  life  which  the  achieve- 
ment of  efficient  library  service  for  chil- 
dren signifies; 

And  whereas,  the  Dayton  public  library 
has  suffered  the  destruction  of  its  chil- 
dren's department  and  thereby  the  chil- 
dren of  the  city  are  without  the  infiuence 
of  good  books  at  the  time  they  need  them 
most; 

Be  it  resolved:  that  we  express  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  the  librarian,  Miss  Clat- 
worthy,  the  head  of  the  children's  depart- 
ment. Miss  Ely,  our  deep  sympathy  and  the 
hope  that  their  work  may  be  rehabilitated 
upon  a  greater  plane  of  service. 

Be  it  resolved  also,  that  these  resolu- 
tions be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this 
meeting  and  the  secretary  be  empowered 
to   forward   them   to   the   library   officials 


mentioned  with  the  request  that  the  res- 
olutions be  forwarded  to  the  Women's 
Clubs  of  the  city  and  especially  to  the 
Mothers'  Clubs  as  an  expression  of  sym- 
pathy for  them  also,  in  the  loss  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  library  which  has  fur- 
thered their  own  efforts  In  bettering  child 
life. 

The  motion  was  carried  and  the  sessloD 
adjourned. 

BUSINESS  MEETINGS 

At  the  business  meetings  of  the  section 
held  June  25th  at  2:30  p.  m.  and  after 
the  session,  Friday,  June  27th»  the  chair- 
man appointed  three  new  members  of  the 
advisory  board,  as  follows:  For  one  year, 
Mr.  Henry  E.  Legler,  and,  for  three  years. 
Miss  Linda  Eastman  and  Miss  Lutie  E. 
Stearns.  Miss  Annie  C.  Moore,  Miss  Clara 
W.  Hunt  and  Miss  Caroline  Burnite  were 
appointed  members  of  the  nominating  com- 
mittee and  upon  their  recommendation  the 
following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
unanimously  elected:  Miss  Agnes  Cowing, 
chairman;  Miss  Mary  Ely,  vice  chairman; 
Miss  Ethel  Underbill,  secretary.  Miss 
Adah  Whitcorab  and  Miss  Faith  Smith 
were  appointed  by  the  chair  to  investigate 
the  subject  of  simplified  headings  in  sev- 
eral different  libraries,  to  confer  with  the 
Catalog  Section  and  A.  L.  A.  Publishing 
-  Board,  and  to  report  to  the  Section. 
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MAIN  SESSION 

The  main  session  of  the  College  and 
Reference  Section  was  held  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  June  24th,  at  the  Hotel  Kaaters- 
kill.  Mr.  Andrew  Keogh,  reference  li- 
brarian of  Yale  University,  presided;  Miss 
Amy  L.  Reed,  librarian  of  Vassar  College, 
acted  as  secretary. 

The  chairman  asked  for  a  motion  to  fill 
the  vacancy  on  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments which  would  be  caused  by  his  own 
retirement.  It  was  voted  that  the  Chair 
appoint  a  nominating  committee;  Mr.  L.  L. 
Dickerson.  librarian  of  Grinnell  College, 
and  Miss  Laura  Gibbs,  cataloger  of  Brown 


University,  were  asked  to  serve  as  such  a 
committee. 

The  session  then  proceeded  to  the  pro- 
gram for  the  day,  which  was  the  work  of 
Miss  Sarah  B.  Askew,  New  Jersey  public 
library  commission,  and  of  Mr.  N.  L.  Good- 
rich, librarian  of  Dartmouth  College.  In 
order  to  secure  pointed  discussion  Mr. 
Goodrich  had  caused  brief  summaries  of 
the  papers  to  be  printed  and  distributed  to 
members  of  the  section  two  weeks  before 
the  meeting. 

Miss  LUCY  M.  SALMON,  professor  of 
history  at  Vassar  College,  read  the  first  pa- 
per, entitled 
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INSTRUCTION   IN  THE  USE  OF  A  COL- 
LEGE   LIBRARY 

Students  who  enter  college  are  in  an  al- 
together hopeless  state,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve the  lamentations  poured  out  in  edu- 
cational reviews  and  in  library  Joumala 
In  familiar  phrase,  "they  have  left  undone 
those  things  which  they  ought  to  have 
done,  and  they  have  done  those  things 
which  they  ought  not  to  have  done,  and 
there  is  no  health  in  them."  But  it  is  not 
given  either  a  college  librarian  or  a  col- 
lege instructor  to  remain  long  hopeless, 
either  for  himself  or  for  others, — the  very 
nature  of  his  calling  demands  that  some- 
body do  something.  Discouragement  over 
ignorant  and  untrained  freshmen  dissolves 
into  the  bewildering  questions  of  who  is  to 
do  what,  and  when,  and  where,  and  how. 
And  so  the  college  year  begins. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  very  large 
majority  of  college  freshmen  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  a  large  library  such  as  they 
meet  in  college,  that  they  have  never  used 
a  card  catalog,  and  that  they  would  not 
even  recognize  it  if  they  saw  one. 

But  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  such 
knowledge?  The  majority  come  from 
small  places  where  such  opportunities  are 
not  found,  the  work  of  the  secondary 
schools  does  not  demand  extensive  use 
of  a  library,  and  the  mental  immaturity 
of  pupils  of  the  secondary  school  age  does 
not  augur  well  either  for  an  understand- 
ing of  the  intricacies  of  the  card  catalog, 
or  for  any  special  interest  in  the  catalog- 
ing of  books,  or  In  general  library  history 
and  administration.  If  the  entering  stu- 
dent had  a  knowledge  of  these  things,  one 
reason  for  going  to  college  would  be  lack- 
ing,— he  goes  to  college  to  learn  what  he 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  know 
before  that  time. 

Cheerfully  accepting  then  this  condition 
of  ignorance  of  all  library  procedure  on 
the  part  of  the  rank  and  file  of  college 
freshmen  everywhere,  and  unanimously 
agreeing  that  the  college  student  must  in 
some  way  learn  how  to  use  a  library,  di- 
versity of  opinion  is  found  in  regard  to 
these  two   questions: — Is  this  instruction 


given  better  as  an  independent  course  to 
the  entering  students,  or  is  it  better  to 
give  it  in  connection  with  regular  college 
work?  Should  the  instruction  be  given 
by  members  of  the  library  staff,  or  by 
college  instructors? 

The  very  fact  that  this  question  has 
been  broached  is  helpful,  since  it  is  sig- 
nificant of  the  great  changes  that  are 
coming  both  in  library  administration  and 
in  educational  theory  and  practice.  It  sug- 
gests the  increasing  specialization  in  li- 
brary work,  the  growing  co-operation  be- 
tween the  library  force  and  those  engaged 
in  the  more  technical  side  of  education, 
newer  and,  we  believe,  higher  ideals  of  the 
object  and  therefore  of  the  process  of 
education,  and  the  reflection  of  these 
changes  in  the  development  in  the  student 
body  of  independence,  self-reliance,  and 
the  desire  to  do  creative  work. 

Assuming  therefore  that  we  are  all  in- 
terested in  securing  for  the  college  stu- 
dent fullness  of  knowledge  at  the  earliest 
hour  possible,  I  venture  personally  to  dif- 
fer somewhat  from  the  report  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  of  the  New  Eng- 
land college  librarians  and  to  say  that 
from  the  angle  of  the  college  instructor, 
it  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  knowledge 
is  better  acquired  in  connection  with  reg- 
ular college  courses  and  that  it  can  best 
be  given  by  college  instructors.  It  is  with 
most  of  us  a  favorite  occupation  to  see 
how  many  birds  we  can  bring  down  with 
one  stone,  and  this  desire  is  in  a  sense 
gratified  if  we  can  incorporate  knowledge 
of  how  to  use  a  library  with  the  subject 
matter  included  in  a  particular  course, — it 
seems  a  saving  of  time  for  student,  in- 
structor and  librarian.  Everything  is  clear 
gain  that  can  be  picked  up  by  the  way. 

But  quite  apart  from  this  general  desire 
to  telescope  several  subjects,  there  are 
specific  advantages  gained  by  the  student 
when  the  instruction  is  given  by  the  in- 
structor of  a  regular  college  class.  The 
knowledge  acquired  falls  naturally  into 
its  place  in  connection  with  definite,  con- 
crete work.  Abstract  theory  has  little 
place  in  the  mental  equipment  of  the  fresh 
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man,  he  seeks  out  relationships,  adds  new 
knowledge  to  what  he  already  has,  and 
quite  reasonably  is  impatient,  even  intoler- 
ant in  spirit  when  new  ideas  and  facts  are 
presented  to  him  that  he  cannot  imme- 
diately assimilate.  To  use  a  homely  il- 
lustration, an  article  of  food,  like  butter, 
that  is  essential  for  our  physical  diet 
serves  its  purpose  much  better  when  dis- 
tributed through  other  articles  of  food 
than  if  taken  independently  and  by  itself. 
All  new  ideas  in  regard  to  library  organiza- 
tion, cataloging,  bibliography,  searching 
for  material,  the  handling  of  books,  if 
gained  through  the  usual  channels  of  col- 
lege work,  are  quickly  and  easily  assimi- 
lated by  the  college  student.  If,  however, 
these  same  ideas  are  presented  to  him 
unrelated  to  other  work  they  are  in  danger 
of  remaining  unassimilated  and  of  becom- 
ing a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  in 
having  the  instruction  given  by  a  regular 
college  instructor  are  that  he  deals  with 
small  sections  of  students,  not  with  "num- 
bers which  are  appallingly  large;"  that 
he  knows  the  Individual  student;  that  he 
is  able  to  relate  the  bibliographical  work 
with  the  individual  student  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  with  the  spe- 
cial subject  with  which  the  student  is 
working. 

Personally,  I  can  but  feel  that  the  as- 
sumption made  by  the  committee  of  the 
New  England  college  librarlaps,  by  the  li- 
brarian of  the  Newark  public  library,  by 
the  dean  of  the  collegiate  department  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  and  by  others  in 
the  library  field  that  college  instructors 
are  not  interested  in  this  matter  and  would 
oppose  instruction  in  it  is  not  really  war- 
ranted by  the  condition  that  exists. 

May  I  venture  to  describe  somewhat  in 
detail  what  is  done  in  one  college  in  show- 
ing students  how  to  use  books,  how  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  opportunities  of 
a  large  library,  and  how  to  avail  them- 
selves of  these  opportunities  in  a  direct 
personal  way.  In  giving  this  account  of 
what  is  done  in  Vassar  College,  may  I  em- 
phasize the  statement  that  the  work  done 


is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  one  college. — 
other  institutions  all  over  the  country  are 
doing  much  that  in  principle  is  precisely 
the  same,  although  the  details  may  vary. 

The  first  aid  in  knowledge  of  the  library 
building,  of  its  equipment,  and  of  how  to 
use  its  collections  is  given  the  Vassar  Col- 
lege student  literally  during  her  first  hours 
on  the  college  campus.  She  is  met  by  a 
member  of  the  senior  or  the  Junior  class 
and  taken  about  the  campus,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  these  student  guides  to  give  every 
entering  student  a  copy  of  the  Students' 
Handbook.  In  this  she  is  urged  to  "be- 
come acquainted  with  the  library  as  soon 
as  possible."  "The  reference  librarian." 
the  Handbook  tells  her,  "expects  every 
new  student  to  come  to  the  reference  desk 
to  be  shown  about  the  arrangement  of  the 
library  and  the  use  of  the  catalog  and  to 
receive  a  copy  of  the  library  Handbook." 

The  guides  point  out  the  library  and 
they  are  instructed  to  urge  the  new  stu- 
dents to  seek  out  the  reference  librarian 
at  once  and  to  make  the  library  trip  im- 
mediately. The  new  student  goes  to  the 
residence  hall  where  she  is  to  live  and  she 
finds  on  the  bulletin  board  in  this  hall  an 
invitation  to  take  the  library  trip.  The 
records  kept  by  the  reference  librarian 
show  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 

itering  students  almost  immediately 
avail  themselves  of  this  invitation  extend- 
ed by  guides  and  reiterated  by  Handbook 
and  by  bulletin  boards. 

When  the  new  student  first  enters  the 
library  she  is  given  a  plan  of  the  building 
showing  the  arrangement  of  the  different 
sections    and    a    handbook    explaining   in 
full   the   library   privileges.     Armed   with 
this,  she  is  met  by  the  reference  librarian 
and  then  joining  a  group  of  three  others 
she  is  taken  through  the  library  where  she 
makes   connections   between   the   plan  in 
her  hand,  the  books  on  the  shelves,  "the 
inanimate     reference    librarian — the   card 
catalog — "  and  the  animate  reference  li- 
brarian in  whom  she  finds  a  guide,  coun- 
selor and  friend. 

This  library  trip  can  be,  and  is  intended 
to  be  only  general  in  character.    The  stu- 
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dent  gains  from  it  first  of  all  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  found  in  the  reference  libra- 
rian a  friend  to  whom  she  can  always  go 
for  help  and  advice;  second,  her  interest 
is  aroused  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  card  catalog  and  with  the  general 
facilities  for  work  afforded  by  the  library; 
and  third  she  gains  a  determination  to  fol- 
low the  injunction  of  the  Students'  Hand- 
book, "do  your  part  to  make  the  library 
an  ideal  place  in  which  to  work." 

It  is  at  this  stage,  after  this  general  in- 
struction given  by  the  reference  librarian, 
that  the  majority  of  the  entering  students 
meet  the  ofilcers  of  the  department  of 
history.  We  give  them  collectively  during 
the  first  week,  usually  the  second  day,  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  the  library.  This 
includes  slides  showing  the  catalog  cards 
of  a  few  of  the  books  they  will  use  most 
in  their  history  work,  the  cards  of  the 
most  Important  reference  works,  periodi- " 
cals,  and  atlases,  slides  showing  the  dif- 
ference between  a  "see"  card  and  a  "see 
also"  card,  slides  that  explain  incomplete 
series,  continuation  cards,  and  every  vari- 
ation that  concerns  their  immediate  work. 
Every  slide  concerns  a  work  on  history 
that  is  to  be  used  almost  immediately,  and 
the  form  used  in  cataloging,  the  notation 
and  the  annotation,  the  hieroglyphics  of 
the  printed  card,  and  the  bibliographical 
features  of  the  card  arc  fully  explained 
from  the  screen. 

The  students  then  meet  their  individual 
instructors,  each  one  having  previously 
provided  herself  with  a  pamphlet  called 
"Suggestions  for  the  Year's  Study,  His- 
tory I."  This  pamphlet,  besides  giving  de- 
tailed instructions  for  the  preparation  of 
the  work,  includes  a  plan  of  the  library; 
suggestions  in  regard  to  its  history,  as  al- 
so the  description  and  the  meaning  of  its 
exterior  and  interior;  a  facsimile  and  ex- 
planation of  the  catalog  card  of  the  text 
book  used  in  the  course;  hints  concern- 
ing the  general  card  catalog;  an  analysis 
of  the  general  form  and  different  parts  of 
a  book;  special  directions  for  preparing 
the  bibliographical  slips  or  cards  that 
must  accompany  every  topic  presented,  to- 


gether with  an  illustration  of  a  model 
card;  a  full  classification,  with  illustra- 
tions under  each,  of  all  the  works  of  ref- 
erences the  class  will  presumably  use,  in- 
cluding general  works  of  reference,  dic- 
tionaries, encyclopaedias,  periodicals,  year 
books,  atlases,  autobiographical  material, 
includi];ig  the  various  forms  of  Who's 
Who?  together  with  biographical,  ecclesi- 
astical and  various  miscellaneous  diction- 
aries and  encyclopaedias;  an  elaborate 
chart  devised  to  show  the  authoritative- 
ness  as  history  of  the  text  book  used  in 
the  course,  accompanied  by  a  full  ex- 
planation of  it;  suggestions  in  regard  to 
the  purchase  of  histories  for  a  personal 
library;  and  finally,  a  recommendation  to 
make  use  of  another  pamphlet  called  Sug- 
gestive Lists  for  Reading  in  History.  The 
main  points  in  the  pamphlet  Suggestions 
for  the  Year's  Study  are  talked  over  be- 
tween instructor  and  students,  and  con- 
stant reference  is  made  to  it  throughout 
the  year. 

The  next  step  in  the  history  work  is  to 
assign  each  student  one  or  more  questions 
written  on  a  slip  and  drawn  by  lot.  These 
questions  are  intended  to  test  her  assimi- 
lation of  the  bibliographical  help  already 
friven,  and  her  ability  to  apply  to  a  con- 
crete case  what  she  has  gained.    As  soon 

;d  as  often  as  possible  the  students  in 
the  different  sections  of  this  class  in  his- 
tory go  to  the  library  with  the  Instructor 
'or  such  additional  and  special  help  as 
ley  may  need. 

From  time  to  time  the  students  in  His- 
tory I  prepare  special  topics  on  limited 
questions.  A  bibliography  must  always 
preface  these  topics  and  if  it  is  in  any  way 
t  fault,  either  as  regards  form  or  ma- 
terial, it  must  be  presented  a  second  time 
or  as  many  times  as  is  necessary  to  cor- 
rect the  defects. 

This  course  in  History  I  is  required  of 
every  student  in  college.  Those  students 
who  elect  other  courses  based  on  this  be- 
come acquainted  with  still  other  features 
of  the  library  and  acquire  added  facility 
in  bibliographical  work.  Every  student, 
for  example,  who   elects    the    course    in 
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American  history  has  a  pamphlet  called 
Suggestions  for  the  Year's  Study,  His- 
tory A,  AA.  This  pamphlet  includes  a 
chart  that  shows  the  location  in  the  li- 
brary of  all  the  sections  ot  American  his- 
tory, each  accompanied  by  the  Dewey 
notation  for  each  section,  and  also  the 
notation  for  the  sections  in  political  sci- 
ence, law  and  government,  American  lit- 
erature, English  literature,  and  English 
history.  It  also  considers  at  length  the 
place  in  the  course  of  the  textbook,  sec- 
ondary works,  collections  of  sources,  al- 
manacs, works  on  government,  guides  to 
literature,  state  histories,  biographies, 
travels,  and  illustrative  material.  For  the 
latter  the  students  are  again  referred  to 
Suggestive   Lists  for   Reading   in   History. 

Another  section  of  the  pamphlet  con- 
siders specific  classes  of  books  which  the 
student  uses.  It  calls  attention  to  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  bibliographies,  as  complete, 
selected,  classified,  and  annotated;  to  li- 
brary catalogs  arranged  on  the  dictionary, 
author,  subject,  and  title  plan,  as  also  to 
trade  catalogs;  to  documents  classified  by 
form  and  by  contents;  to  official  publi- 
cations, and  the  publications  of  historical 
societies;  to  every  form  of  personal  rec- 
ord; to  descriptions  by  travelers;  and  to 
general  and  special  histories.  It  also  takes 
up  periodicals;  manuscripts;  special  fac- 
similes, like  the  B.  F.  Stevens;  geograph- 
ical material;  monumental  records;  in- 
scriptions, and  pictorial  material. 

Elaborate  directions  are  given  for  pre- 
paring exhaustive  bibliographies  of  the 
material  in  the  college  library  on  special 
subjects  and  suggestions  for  expanding 
these  in  the  future  as  other  opportunities 
for  further  library  work  are  presented.  In 
addition,  tin  trays  of  cards  are  provided 
in  the  American  history  sections.  These 
are  bibliographical  cards  that  supplement 
but  do  not  duplicate  the  catalog  cards  of 
the  general  library  catalog. 

During  the  year  about  twenty  special 
topics  are  prepared  by  this  class,  each  pre- 
faced by  a  bibliography  of  the  subject.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  one  special  biblio- 
graphical topic  is  presented.     This  repre- 


sents what  each  student  can  do  in  the  time 
given  to  three  classroom  hours. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  this 
course  the  examination  given  is  not  a  test 
of  what  the  students  have  remembered  but 
rather  a  test  of  what  they  are  able  to  do 
under  definite  conditions.  The  class  is  sent 
to  the  library,  each  member  of  it  usually 
receives  by  lot  an  individual  question,  and 
she  then  shows  what  facility  she  has 
gained  in  the  use  of  books  by  answering 
the  question  with  full  range  of  the  library. 

Other  pamphlets  of  Suggestions  have  oc- 
casionally been  prepared  for  the  most  ad- 
vanced courses.  At  the  end  of  the  senior 
year  the  students  in  my  own  courses  are 
frequently  given  an  examination  that  calls 
for  the  freest  use  of  the  library  in  the 
planning  of  history  outlines  for  club  work, 
-  in  arranging  for  a  public  library  selected 
lists  of  histories  suitable  for  "all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,"  and  similar  tests  that 
show  how  far  they  are  able  to  apply  pres- 
ent bibliographical  knowledge  to  probable 
future  experiences. 

All  this  instruction  and  opportunity  for 
practice  in  bibliography  is  not  left  to  "the 
chance  instruction  of  enthusiastic  instruc- 
tors" or  to  "the  insistence  of  department 
heads"  to  quote  Mr.  Kendric  C.  Babcocki 
It  is  definitely  planned,  it  is  systematically 
carried  out,  there  is  definite  progression 
from  year  to  year  in  the  kind  of  biblio- 
graphical work  required,  and  it  is  directly 
related  to  the  specific  and  individual  work 
of  every  student  From  time  to  time  con- 
ferences are  held  by  the  members  of  the 
library  staff  and  the  instructors  in  history 
and  these  conferences  enable  each  depart- 
ment to  supplement  and  complement  the 
work  of  the  other  and  thus  avoid  repe- 
tition and  duplication. 

This  division  of  labor  enables  the  ref- 
erence librarian  to  play  the  part  of  hos- 
tess, to  make  the  students  feel  at  home, 
to  secure  their  good  will  and  co-operation, 
to  develop  a  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility towards  the  library  and  its  treas- 
ures.   Her  work  as  regards  the  library  ^^ 
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largely  general  and  descriptive;  as  regards 
the  students  it  is  that  of  a  friend  and  coun- 
selor; as  regards  the  other  officers  of  the 
college  it  is  that  of  an  ally  and  coopera- 
tor. 

It  is  necessary  to  emphasize  at  this 
point  the  wide  divergence  between  the 
work  of  the  reference  librarian  in  the  col- 
lege or  the  university  and  that  of  the  ref- 
erence librarian  in  the  public  library  how- 
ever large  or  small  it  may  be. 

In  the  public  library  the  demand  made 
upon  the  reference  librarian  is  for  defi- 
nite information  for  immediate  use;  the 
library  patron  wishes,  not  training  in  ac- 
quiring information  by  and  for  himself, 
but  the  information  itself;  no  substitu- 
tion of  deferred  dividends  will  satisfy  his 
insistent  demand  for  immediate  cash  pay- 
ment; he  cares  not  at  all  for  method  but 
he  cares  very  particularly  for  instant  re- 
sults. Moreover,  no  one  intervenes  be- 
tween the  reference  librarian  and  the  li- 
brary patron, — he  alone  is  responsible  for 
giving  the  information  desired.  And  again, 
the  reference  librarian  has  to  deal  with 
an  irregular,  constantly  fluctuating  clien- 
tele. The  man  who  wants  to  know  who 
first  thought  the  world  was  round  and 
whether  he  was  a  vegetarian  or  perchance 
a  cannibal  may  never  visit  the  library 
again,  but  the  effort  must  be  made  to  sat- 
isfy his  curiosity.  The  reference  librarian 
of  the  public  library  must  always  be  more 
or  less  of  a  purveyor  of  miscellaneous  in- 
formation to  an  irregular  fluctuating  pub- 
lic. 

But  the  functions  of  the  college  refer- 
ence librarian  are  altogether  different.  It 
is  often  his  duty  not  to  give,  but  tem- 
porarily to  withhold  information;  not  to 
answer  but  to  ask  questions;  to  answer 
one  question  by  asking  another;  to  help  a 
student  answer  his  own  question  for  him- 
self, work  out  his  own  problems,  and  find 
a  way  out  of  his  difficulties;  to  show  him 
how  to  find  for  himself  the  material  de- 
sired; to  give  training  rather  than  spe- 
cific information;  to  be  himself  a  teacher 
and  to  co-operate  with  other  instructors  in 
training  the  students  who  seek  his  help. 


All  this  is  possible  for  him  for  he  deals 
with  a  regular  constituency  and  he  can 
build  up  each  year  on  the  foundations  of 
the  previous  year.  But  while  progression 
comes  for  the  students,  there  is  always 
the  solid  permanency  of  subject  with 
which  the  reference  librarian  deals.  With 
the  regularity  of  the  passing  calendar 
there  come  the  questions  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem and  of  the  frontier,  of  the  .renaissance 
and  of  how  to  follow  a  bill  through  con- 
gress. The  personnel  of  the  student  body 
changes,  but  there  is  always  an  unchang- 
ing residium  of  subject  matter.  On  the 
side  of  the  regular  college  work  there  is 
therefore  practically  no  demand  whatever 
made  on  the  college  reference  librarian  for 
the  miscellaneous  information  demanded 
of  the  public  reference  librarian, — he  is 
not  the  one  who  writes  for  the  daily' pa- 
pers the  description  in  verse  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  reference  librarian. i  Just  what 
his  work  is  in  the  college,  from  the  stu- 
dents' point  of  view  is  indicated  by  a  re- 
cent experience. 

A  class  of  seventy  in  American  history 
was  recently  asked  to  what  extent  the 
members  of  it  had  availed  themselves  of 
the  services  of  the  reference  librarian  in 
that  particular  course  and  the  replies  seem 
to  show  that  their  inquiries  had  chiefly 
related  to  the  use  of  government  publi- 
cations, early  periodical  literature,  mate- 
rial not  suggested  by  the  titles  of  books, 
out-of-the-way  material,  source  material, 
and  current  newspaper  material  not  avail- 
able through  indexes.  The  many  tributes 
to  the  help  received  from  the  Vassar  Col- 
lege reference  librarian  are  perhaps  best 
summed  up,  so  it  seems  to  the  teacher,  in 
the  statement  of  one  student  "she  shows 
you  how  to  go  about  finding  a  book  bet- 
ter the  next  time." 

If  then  it  must  be  evident  that  the  work 
of  the  college  reference  librarian  differs 
widely  from  that  of  the  public  reference 
librarian,  it  remains  to  consider  specific- 
ally what  division  of  the  field  should  be 
made   between    the   college   reference   11- 
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brarian  and  the  college  instructor.  Here 
a  clear  line  of  demarcation  seems  evi- 
dent. The  college  instructor  must  know 
the  student  personally  and  intellectually, 
as  he  must  know  the  conditions  from 
which  he  has  come  and  the  conditions  to 
which  he  presumably  is  to  go.  He  must 
help  the  student  relate  all  the  various 
parts  of  his  college  work  and  help  him 
relate  his  college  work  to  the  general 
conditions  in  which  he  is  placed.  Hence 
he  cannot  separate  for  the  student  the 
bibliography  of  a  subject  from  the  subject 
itself.  Nor  can  he  turn  over  to  the  li- 
brarian the  instruction  in  bibliographical 
work.  The  reference  librarian  is  the  only 
member  of  the  library  staff  who  in  the 
capacity  of  a  teacher  comes  into  direct 
personal  relationship  with  the  student,  but 
his  work,  as  has  been  seen,  is  entirely 
different 

In  this  division  of  the  field  that  leaves 
to  the  college  instructor  the  actual  in- 
struction of  students  in  the  use  of  books, 
a  large  unoccupied  territory  is  claimed  by 
the  reference  librarian  as  peculiarly  his 
own.  This  concerns  the  "extra-collegiate 
activities"  and  includes  help  on  material 
needed  in  inter-class  debates,  dramatics, 
pageants,  college  publications,  Bible 
classes,  mission  classes,  commencement 
essays,  and  all  the  miscellaneous  activities 
in  which  the  student,  not  the  instructor, 
takes  the  initiative.  This  work  corre- 
sponds somewhat  closely  to  that  of  the 
general  reference  librarian  in  a  public  li- 
brary and  it  demands  about  one-half  of  the 
time  of  the  librarian. 

Instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library  is 
facilitated  by  unrestricted  access  to  the 
shelves  and  here  the  students  are  able  to 
put  their  knowledge  to  the  test  and  to 
work  out  their  own  independent  methods. 

What  are  the  advantages  and  the  disad- 
vantages of  unrestricted  access  to  the  li- 
brary shelves?  The  question  was  recently 
asked  a  class  of  seventy  students  and  their 
replies  show  an  almost  unanimous  opinion 
that  the  advantages  are  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  the  open  shelves. 

Among  the  educational  advantages  enu- 


merated are  that  this  fosters  independence 
and  self-reliance,  through  encouraging  per- 
sonal investigation;  that  it  enables  stu- 
dents to  see  books  in  relation  to  other 
books,  to  make  comparisons,  and  therefore 
to  select  those  that  are  the  best  to  use; 
that  it  shows  the  library  resources  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  breadth  of  the  inves- 
tigation that  has  been  done  in  specific 
lines.  "The  open  shelf  is  an  instructor,  a 
great  indispensable  helper,  an  education  in 
itself,"  writes  one  student,  while  another 
states,  "It  gives  an  opportunity  to  form 
a  closer  acquaintance  with  books  already 
known  by  name,  and  for  casual  acquaint- 
ance with  books  one  has  not  time  to  draw 
out  and  read  at  length." 

On  the  more  personal  side  the  students 
have  found  the  advantages  to  be  the  pleas- 
ure found  in  handling  books;  the  appeal 
made  by  titles  and  bindings;  the  inspira- 
tion that  comes  from  the  feeling  of  kin- 
ship with  books;  the  opportunity  given  for 
wide  acquaintance  with  books  and  au- 
thors; more  extensive  reading;  the  saving 
of  time;  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to 
find  what  is  wanted,  freedom  from  the  lim- 
itations of  specific  references.  "We  be- 
come interested  in  subjects  and  in  books 
we  should  not  otherwise  have  known  at 
all,"  writes  one,  while  another  asked  a 
friend  who  replied,  "Well,  I  don't  know 
exactly  what  it  means,  but  I  guess  it 
means  that  I  for  one  use  books  I  never 
otherwise  would  have  used." 

On  the  side  of  the  library  as  a  whole, 
many  have  found  advantages  in  the  oppor- 
tunity it  gives  of  doing  general  and  spe- 
cial bibliographical  work  and  in  the  knowl- 
edge afforded  of  the  general  plan  of  ar- 
rangement, classification,  and  cataloging. 
"If  we  had  to  stay  in  a  reading  room,  how 
much  idea  of  library  organization  should 
we  have?"  is  the  clinching  question  of  one 
enthusiastic  student. 

The  moral  advantages  are  found  to  be 
the  feeling  of  responsibililty  towards  books 
and  the  training  given  in  not  abusing  the 
privilege. 

But  it  is  in  the  failure  of  some  persons 
to  avail  themselves  of  these  opportunities 
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for  moral  training  that  students  find  the 
disadvantages  of  the  open  shelf.  There  are 
the  periodic  complaints  that  hooks  are  lost, 
misplaced,  hidden,  and  monopolized;  that 
the  privilege  is  ahused;  and  that  the  social 
conscience  is  lacking.  "The  open  shelf  is 
the  ideal  system  but  it  is  designed  for  an 
ideal  society."  feelingly  writes  one,  while 
another,  more  philosophical,  finds  that  the 
open  shelf  has  its  annoyances,  but  no  dis- 
advantages, and  that  these  are  probably 
to  be  charged  up  to  human  nature,  not  to 
the  system. 

Only  an  occasional  one  sees  any  other 
disadvantages.  One  student  finds  herself 
bewildered  and  lost  in  irrelevant  material, 
while  another  brought  up  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  Harvard,  thinks  that  the  closed 
stack  encourages  greater  precision  and 
carefulness,  "for  if  you  have  to  put  in  a 
slip  and  wait  for  a  book  you  are  more  care- 
ful about  your  choice  than  you  are  when 
you  can  easily  drop  one  found  to  be  un- 
satisfactory and  lay  your  hands  immedi- 
ately upon  another  one.'*  "It  may  be," 
adds  a  third,  "that  we  do  not  get  all  we 
might  from  a  book  when  it  is  so  easy  to 
get  others.  I  find  myself  often  putting 
aside  a  book  when  I  do  not  immediately 
find  what  I  want." 

With  an  occasional  plaint  about  the  in- 
creased noise  and  that  the  open  shelf  real- 
ly takes  more  time  since  it  is  easier  to  ask 
for  an  authority  on  a  specified  subject  than 
it  is  to  look  it  up  for  one's  self,  the  case 
for  and  against  the  open  shelf,  from  the 
side  of  the  student,  seems  closed,  with  the 
\erdict  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  unre- 
stricted access  to  the  library  shelves. 

I  cannot  forbear  suggesting  two  direc- 
tions in  which  it  seems  to  me  the  library 
work  could  be  extended  to  the  advantage 
of  both  library  and  academic  force. 

The  first  is  the  desirability  of  having 
connected  with  every  college  library  an  in- 
structor in  the  department  of  history  who 
gives  instruction  in  one  or  more  courses  in 
history  and  who  is  at  the  same  time  defi- 
nitely responsible  for  the  development  of 
the  bibliogfaphical  side  of  the  history 
work. 


The  work  of  the  history  librarian  on  tho 
library  side  would  be  to  serve  as  a  consult- 
ing expert  on  all  questions  that  arise  in 
cataloging  books  that  are  on  the  border 
lines  between  history  and  other  subjects. 
Such  perplexing  questions  are  constantly 
arising  and  valuable  aid  might  be  given  in 
such  cases  by  an  expert  in  history. 

Another  part  of  the  work  of  the  history 
librarian  from  the  side  of  the  library 
would  be  to  keep  the  librarian  and  the  h*^ 
tory  department  constantly  informed  of  op- 
portunities to  purchase  at  advantage 
works  on  history  that  are  available  only 
through  the  second-hand  dealers.  It  now 
usually  devolves  on  some  member  of  the 
library  staff  to  study  the  catalogs  of  sec- 
ond-hand books  and  report  "finds"  to  some 
officer'  of  the  history  department.  Could 
facilities  be  provided  for  making  it  pos- 
sible to  have  the  initiative  come  from  the 
history  side  it  would  seem  a  distinct  gain. 

The  work  of  the  history  librarian  would 
also  include  the  responsibility  for  the  clas- 
sification, arrangement  and  care  of  the 
mass  of  apparently  miscellaneous  material 
that  accumulates  in  every  library  but  does 
not  slip  naturally  into  a  predestined  place. 
All  is  grist  that  comes  to  the  history  mill, 
yet  it  is  diflacult  to  know  how  it  can  best 
be  cared  for.  Miss  Hasse  in  her  well- 
remembered  article  On  the  Classification 
of  Numismatics^  has  shown  that  the  utmost 
diversity  has  prevailed  in  regard  to  the 
classification  of  coins  and  the  literary  ma- 
terial dealing  with  them.  This  is  but  one 
illustration  of  the  uncertainty,  confusion, 
and  diversity  that  prevails  in  classifying 
much  of  the  material  that  seems  miscella- 
neous in  character,  and  that  yet  should  be 
classified  as  historical  material. 

The  work  of  the  history  librarian  on  the 
side  of  the  students  would  be  concerned 
during  the  first  semester  particularly  with 
the  freshmen  and  the  sophomores.  The 
bibliographical  and  reference  work  now 
done  could  be  greatly  enlarged  and  ex- 
tended. It  would  be  possible  to  explain 
still  more  fully  the  possibilities  of  assist- 
ance from  the  card  catalog;   to  help  stu- 
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dents  locate  the  more  specif  hlBtories 
that  might  seem  to  be  luxuries  rather  than 
the  necessities  of  their  work;  to  make 
them  acquainted  with  histories  as  his- 
tories, rather  than  with  histories  as  fur- 
nishing specific  material;  to  develop  their 
critical  appreciation  of  books  and  their 
Judgment  in  regard  to  the  varying  degrees 
of  authoritativeness  of  well  known  old  and 
recent  histories.  Encouragement  would  be 
given  the  students  to  begin  historical  li- 
braries for  themselves,  advice  could  be 
given  in  making  reasonable  selections  of 
books,  and  help  in  starting  a  catalog.  In- 
terest in  suitable  book-plates  for  historical 
collections  might  be  roused  as  well  as  in- 
terest in  suitable  bindings,  and  thus 
through  these  luxurious  accessories  the 
student  be  led  on  to  friendship  with  the 
books  themselves  and  with  their  author. 

During  the  second  semester  the  work  of 
the  history  librarian  would  be  largely  with 
the  seniors  and  would  be  more  construc- 
tive in  its  nature.  The  seniors  are  looking 
forward  to  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
life  of  their  home  communities  and  they 
will  be  interested  in  the  public  schools,  in 
the  public  library,  in  social  work,  in 
church  work,  in  history  and  literary  clubs, 
in  historical  pageants,  fdtes  and  excur- 
sions, in  historical  museums,  in  the  cele- 
bration of  historic  days,  and  in  innumer- 
able other  civic  activities,  many  of  which 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  subject 
of  history.  The  history  librarian  would 
be  able  to  give  invaluable  aid  to  the  sen- 
iors in  preparing  lists  of  histories  suitable 
for  public  libraries  in  communities  where 
suggestions  may  prove  welcome;  in  sug- 
gesting histories  adapted  to  all  these  de- 
mands made  by  personal,  co-operative,  and 
civic  activities.  This  constructive  work  of 
the  history  librarian  would  be  capable  of 
infinite  extension  and  variation  and  its 
good  results  would  be  far-reaching  and  of 
growing  momentum. 

May  I  suggest  one  further  possible  direc- 
tion in  which  the  activities  of  the  library 
staff  would  lend  interest  to  the  general 
work  of  the  college.  Every  institution 
needs  luxuries  and  the  members  of  the  li- 


brary staff  have  it  in  their  power  to  otter 
courses  of  lectures  open  to  all  members  of 
the  college  and  also  to  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity who  are  interested  in  educational 
questions.  Such  courses  would  include  lec- 
tures on  the  history  of  libraries;  on  the 
great  libraries  of  Europe  and  America;  on 
the  great  libraries  of  the  world;  on  great 
editors  like  Benjamin  F.  Stevens;  on  rare 
books;  on  books  famous  for  the  number  of 
copies  sold,  of  editions,  of  translations,  of 
migrations  through  auction  rooms;  on  the 
famous  manuscripts  of  the  world.  The  pos- 
sibilities of  such  courses  are  limitless. 

There  are  also  the  courses  of  lectures 
that  we  are  all  eager  to  hear  on  the  plain 
necessities  that  are  of  even  greater  inter- 
est than  are  those  that  deal  with  the  lux- 
uries. The  college  wants  to  hear  about  the 
administration  of  a  library  and  its  general 
problems;  about  the  special  questions  of 
cataloging,  interlibrary  loans,  the  special 
collections  of  the  library  as  well  as  its 
general  resources.  From  the  standpoint  of 
special  departments,  lectures  might  be  giv- 
en by  representatives  of  these  departments 
on  the  treasures  of  the  library  as  they  con- 
cern their  special  fields. 

Joint  department  meetings  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  library  staff  and  the  officers  of 
the  departments  of  English  and  of  history 
for  the  discussion  of  questions  of  mutual 
interest  have  at  Vassar  College  proved 
stimulating  and  contributed  much  to  a  mu- 
tual understanding  of  each  other's  ideals 
and  to  a  Sjrmpathetic  appreciation  of  the 
difficulties  attending  their  realization. 

"Why  cannot  all  this  work  with  and 
about  books  be  explained  by  the  libra- 
rians,— "  college  authorities  sometimes 
ask.  ''That  is  their  business;  it  is  the 
business  of  the  teacher  to  teach." 

The  answer  is  simple.    The  good  teacher 
must  individualize  the  student,  the  good 
librarian  must  individualize  the  book;  and 
both  teacher  and  librarian  must  cooperate 
in  helping  the  college  student  get  the  ut- 
most possible  from  his  college  course  in 
order  that  in  his  turn  he  may  help  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives  In  tts  efforts  to 
realize  its  ideals.    The  endless  chaia  ex- 
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tends    to    the    farthermost    confines    of 
heaven! 

Discussion  of  the  paper  was  led  by  Mr. 
J.  T.  Gerould,  librarian  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota.    He  believed  that  most  col- 
lege teachers  had  neither  the  knowledge 
nor  the  enthusiasm  necessary  to  give  sys- 
tematic   bibliographic    instruction.     Train- 
ing in  the  use  of  the  library  should,  he 
thought  be  given  by  a  member  of  the  li- 
brary staff,  from  a  general  point  of  view, 
introducing  the  student  to  reference  books 
not  simply  in  one  field,  but  in  all.     The 
time  had  come  for  the  university  libraries 
to  define  their  position  as  a  distinct  edu- 
cational integer,  not  a  mere  adjunct  to  the 
academic  departments.    Of  course,  to  take 
such  a  position,  the  library  staff  must  be 
thoroughly    equipped,    and    must    include 
trained  bibliographers  in  adequate  number. 
Dr.  E.  C.  Richardson,  librarian  of  Prince- 
ton University,  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  principle  of  unrestricted  access  to 
the   shelves   required   hearty   co-operation 
between  the  college  public  and  the  library 
staff.    It  should  be  recognized  that  the  li- 
brarian is  not  responsible  for  the  correct 
placing  of  every  book  on  an  "open  shelf." 
Mr.  John  D.  Wolcott,  librarian  of  the  Bu- 
reau   of    Education,    Washington,    D.    C. 
spoke  of  the  questionnaire  on  the  subject 
under  discussion  sent  out  in  October,  1912, 
by  the  A.  L.  A.  to  two  hundred  colleges  and 
universities.     A   summary  of  the   results 
were  included  in  the  chapter  entitled  "Re- 
cent aspects  of  library  development"  by 
John  D.  Wolcott,  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
Report  of  the  IT.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1912. 
Reprints  may  be  obtained  from  the  Com- 
missioner. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Prince,  librarian  of  the  Maine 
state  library,  called  attention  to  the 
courses  in  legal  bibliography  which  were 
being  given  at  various  law  schools.  Those 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  though  with- 
out credit,  were  eagerly  attended  by  law 
students. 

Mr.  Goodrich  reiterated  his  belief  that 
the  libraries  should  take  a  definite  stand 
In  insisting  that  college  students  must  be 


taught  how  to  use  library  resources  to  the 
full.  They  must  learn  the  many  "tricks 
of  the  trade,"  which  in  his  opinion,  were 
better  known  at  present  to  the  librarian 
than  to  the  teacher.  Miss  Salmon  replied 
that  she  thought  it  less  a  question  of  learn- 
ing the  "tricks  of  the  trade"  than  of  adapt- 
ing the  desired  knowledge  to  the  individual 
need  and  capacity  of  the  student;  hence 
her  belief  in  the  teacher  as  the  proper  me- 
dium of  instruction.  The  discussion  could 
not  be  pursued  for  lack  of  time. 

Mr.  H.  E.  BLISS,  librai:ian  of  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  read  a  paper  on 

SOME     PRACTICAL     CONSIDERATIONS 

REGARDING  CLASSIFICATION 

FOR  LIBRARIES 

I 

The  letter  inviting  me  to  take  part  in 
this  conference  echoes  to  me  now  across 
the  busy  field  of  the  past  month  with  notes 
something  like  this:  "Come,  if  you  will, 
and  talk  to  us  and  with  us,  but  please  be 
practical."  Perhaps  I  have  elsewhere  in- 
adroitly  given  the  impression  that  I  believe 
classification  for  libraries  should  be  a  mat- 
ter of  science  or  of  philosophy.  I  did  in- 
deed say  in  print,  some  months  ago,  that 
"To  be  practical  today  and  tomorrow,  man 
must  be  scientific."  Upon  science,  that  is 
verified  and  organized  knowledge,  prac- 
tical common  sense  is  becoming  more  and 
more  dependent.  To  be  practical  without 
knowledge  is  in  most  matters  to  be  inef- 
fectively practical.  How  practical  should 
we  be  in  classification  for  libraries,  and 
how  should  we  be  practical  effectually? 

Those  who  have  had  to  do  with  classi- 
fication only  in  small  collections  of  books 
for  popular  use  may  regard  it  as  a  com- 
paratively simple  and  unimportant  thing. 
They  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  so 
much  trouble  and  fuss  about  it.  This  we 
may  term  the  naive  view,  to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  recent  philosophical  litera- 
ture. But  some  of  those  who  have  under- 
taken to  maintain  a  classification  for  a 
large  university  or  reference  library  know 
that  It  is  one  of  the  most  difiicult  and  com- 
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plicated  of  our  problems.  They  apprehend 
furthermore  that  it  has  not  yet  been  solved 
satisfactorily.  This  may  be  termed  the 
critical  view.  It  may  vary  from  modera- 
tion to  extremes  optimistic  or  pessimistic. 
Not  a  toy  librarians  want  but  a  tool,  as 
we  say.  The  mechanism  of  a  library,  how- 
ever, is  not  operated  by  merely  mechanical 
hands.  There  should  be  somewhat  in  li- 
brary service  beyond  mere  statistical  and 
technical  economies.  Our  arrangement  of 
books  should  not  be  inconsistent  with  the 
organization  of  knowledge,  lest  we  fail  in 
an  inestimable  service  to  the  seekers  and 
disseminators  of  knowledge. 

II 

Is  it  feasible  economically  to  adapt  this 
Instrument,  classification,  to  that  higher 
service?  There  are  three  answers  to  this 
question.  There  is  the  pessimistic  nega- 
tive. Books  are  wanted  in  all  possible  and 
impossible  arrangements.  You  cannot 
make  a  classification  that,  even  with  the 
customary  transfers  of  charging-systems, 
will  serve  all  these  ever-varying  needs. 
This  argument  leads  to  the  virtual  nega- 
tion of  the  very  principle  of  classification. 
If  this  were  wholly  true,  it  were  futile  to 
provide  a  place  for  bacteriology,  for  the 
oooks  would  be  wanted  now  under  botany, 
now  under  pathology,  or  sanitation,  and 
again  perhaps  under  agricultural  science. 

Shall  we  separate  such  branches  or  not? 
The  pessimist  says:  "Whichever  you  do, 
classification  fails."  The  optimist  an- 
swers: "Good  classification  serves  the  av- 
erage or  prevailing  demand."  To  more  spe- 
cial subjects  the  pessimist  then  turns,  such 
as  crystallography,  eugenics,  child-psychol- 
ogy. These  he  says  are  claimed  in  their 
entirety  by  two  or  three  different  sciences. 
These  arguments,  launched  against  so- 
called  "scientific  classifications,"  are  no 
less  hostile  to  the  worthy  undertaking  of  a 
practical  system  in  such  conformity  to  the 
consensus  of  modern  science  as  the  condi- 
tions permit.  But  most  librarians  have  not 
accepted  this  pessimistic  negative.  They 
continue  to  classify  books  for  average  de- 


mands, and  the  interest  in  the   problem 
increases. 

Contrasted  is  the  more  prevalent  opti- 
mistic view.  We  have  good  classification. 
The  Decimal  Classification  is  an  admirable, 
successful,  at  least  serviceable  system;  it 
is  the  established,  the  familiar,  the  most 
practical.  With  all  its  faults,  we  love  it 
still.  Is  not  that  naTve?  Then,  a  consis- 
tent, scientific  system  is  an  impossibility. 
The  relations  and  interests  in  science  are 
ever  changing,  always  complex.  The  thing 
would  not  continue  for  a  decade  to  be  sat- 
isfactory. 

Another  outcome  of  the  naive  optimistic 
view,  as  realizing  the  complexity  of  scien- 
tific specialization,  is  the  doctrine  that  a 
simple,  practical  system  may  be  kept 
abreast  of  scientific  progress  by  the  addi- 
tion of  new  details.  This  elaboration  of 
schedules  is  compatible  with  what  we  term 
"expansion."  Expansibility  is  essential  to 
the  very  life  of  a  notation,  but  it  may  be 
overworked.  Certain  systems  have,  I  fear, 
expanded  beyond  the  capacity  of  their 
safety  valves  to  save  them  from  explosion. 
Thousands  of  the  details  of  those  inflated 
schedules  are  practically  useless  even  in 
the  largest  library.  Such  abnormal  disten- 
sion of  the  bibliographical  body,  or  hyper- 
trophy of  its  special  parts,  is  not  now  for 
the  first  time  called  a  disease  of  the  bibli- 
othecal  system.  That  the  subjects  and 
topics  are  innumerable  and  of  intricate 
complexity  has  led  to  the  misconception 
that  a  classification  for  libraries  should 
embody  an  infinity  of  captions  in  infinite 
complication.  An  alphabetical  subject-in- 
dex is  believed  to  be  all  that  is  requisite 
to  operate  this  maze  of  entangled  details. 
This  view  may  be  termed  the  subject-index 
illusion. 

Classification  for  libraries  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished on  the  one  hand  from  notatioo 
and  on  the  other  hand  from  an  arrange- 
ment of  bibliographical  subjects  indexed. 
Notation  and  index  are  but  correlative  to 
classification,  and,  however  requisite  to  a 
practical  system,  are  in  truth  of  minor  im- 
portance.    They  are  the  fingers  and  the 
feet  of  the  body  and  brain  that  orgaoixe 
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the  materials  of  knowledge.  Yet  it  is  these 
fingers  and  feet  that  have  chiefly  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  most  classifiers. 

In  the  theory  of  classification  subjects 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  classes  as  con- 
tents from  containers.  The  subject  is  that 
which  is  denoted  by  its  definition;  the 
class  is  the  aggregate  of  particular  things — 
books,  or  other  things — that  are  comprised 
by  the  definition.  A  class  may  be  com- 
prehensive of  many  subjects  or  aspects  of 
subjects.  Such  need  not  appear  in  the 
schedules  of  the  classification,  but  they 
should  be  in  its  subject-index.  Thus,  Bot- 
any is  a  subject,  to  which  Botanical  Books 
is  the  corresponding  class;  Plant  Physi- 
ology, a  less  general  subject,  lias  a  less 
comprehensive  class  of  books.  Geotroplsm 
is  a  specific  subject  in  the  physiology  of 
plants.  The  question  arises,  is  there  a 
class  of  books  and  pamphlets  treating  espe- 
cially of  this  subject,  the  tendency  of 
plants  to  respond  to  gravitation,  as  a  stim- 
ulus? "Have  you  in  your  library,"  I  might 
ask  individually  of  the  majority,  "have  you 
an  aggregation  of  books  on  this  subject?" 
The  A.  L.  A.  List  comes  nearest  in  the 
sub-headings  under  Plants,  where  with 
Movements  appears  Heliotropism,  a  kin- 
dred subject.  This  caption  Movements  is 
for  a  veritable  class  of  subjects,  and  it 
might  indeed  comprise  Geotroplsm.  That 
is  just  what  the  Library  of  Congress  sched- 
ule does,  subordinating  under  QK  771 
"Movements,  Irritabflity  in  plants,  (gen- 
eral)", the  caption  of  776,  "Miscellaneous  in- 
duced movements:  Geotroplsm  Heliotrop- 
ism, etc."  In  my  own  classification,  the 
mark  GCM  goes  with  the  caption,  "Move- 
ments, Heliotropism,  Geotroplsm,  etc."  It 
seems  well  thus  to  provide  for  a  future 
group  of  monographs.  If  I  criticise  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  classification  today,  or 
elsewhere,  be  it  remembered  that  I  recog- 
nize its  correct  treatment  of  this  and  thou- 
sands of  other  subjects.  But  is  the  E.  C. 
justified  in  reaching  into  the  dim  future 
for  subdivisions  of  specialization  such  as 
its  NESGD,  Diatropism,  and  NESGL,  "Lat- 
eral Geotroplsm?"  That  is  where  we  must 
open  the  safety  valve  or  burst. 


The  body  of  the  D.  C.  is  congested  with 
thousands  of  names  of  persons,  places,  and 
events  which  may  be  subjects,  but  hardly 
for  classes  of  books.  Systematic  sched- 
ules might  provide  for  most  of  these,  re- 
duce the  bulk  of  the  system,  and  make 
for  economy  and  convenience.  The  L.  C. 
schedules  suffer  from  similar  but  more 
astounding  expansion.  Class  H,  Sociology 
and  Economics,  is  needlessly  immense, 
having  651  p.,  of  which  but  51  are  index. 
According  to  the  principle  laid  down  a 
moment  ago,  the  number  of  subjects  in  the 
index  should  by  much  exceed  those  in  the 
schedules. 

The  "Expansive"  Seventh  expansion  ex- 
panded so  much  with  its  own  specialistic 
tissue  that  it  could  afford  to  omit  such  .bulk 
of  proper  and  place  names.  For  instance 
Aves  (Birds),  covers  8  pages  of  fine  print; 
there  are  all  the  taxonomic  terms,  for  ex- 
ample, PGSLPI  is  for  PhalacrocoraddsB, 
some  family  related  to  the  pelicans;  but 
there  appears  besides  only  the  single  sub- 
ject Oology  (eggs),  at  the  end  as  PGZ. 
No  place  under  Birds  for  their  structure, 
their  habits,  for  the  popular  bird-books, 
and  for  such  interesting  subjects  as  their 
migration,  flight,  etc.,  about  which  there 
are  books!  However  much  there  is  to 
interest,  to  commend,  and  to  admire  in  this 
great  undertaking,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  thi8  is  not  practical  classification  for 
libraries.  It  is  the  province  of  the  sub- 
ject-catalog to  bring  together  topics  and 
titles  which  are  too  special  for  classifica- 
tion to  bring  into  collocation. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  main  question 
of  the  feasibilHy  of  better  classification. 
There  are  three  answers,  I  said.  Two  we 
have  considered,  the  naYve,  and  the  pessi- 
mistic, also  their  offspring,  the  subject- 
index  illusion,  but  we  have  not  yet  com- 
pletely answered  the  pessimistic.  This 
we  may  now  proceed  to  do  in  connection 
with  the  third  answer,  which  is  optimistic 
and  constructive,  while  at  the  same  time 
critical.  This  affirms  that  better  classi- 
fication is  feasible,  that  it  may  be  suffi- 
ciently flexible  and  durable,  that  changes 
and  adjustments  may  be  provided  for  in 
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alternative  and  reserved  locations,  that 
the  notation  may  be  quite  simple,  and  that 
the  index  may  be  as  full  and  specific  as 
comports  with  convenience. 

The  purpose  of  library  classification  is 
to  group  books  and  to  collocate  groups  for 
the  convenience  of  readers  and  students 
in  their  average  wants.  It  is  not  so  much 
for  those  who  want  a  book,  whose  author 
and  subject  are  known,  or  any  good  book 
on  a  particular  subject;  for  such,  the  au- 
thor and  subject-catalogs  may  suffice.  But 
classification  is  for  those  who  want  books, 
in  the  plural,  directly,  without  preliminary 
handling  of  cards.  Three  types  of  such 
wants  are  to  be  distinguished. 

(1)  To  all  libraries  come  (the  preva- 
lent type)  those  who  wish  a  few  good  books 
on  the  subject,  or  a  few  facts  to  be  found 
in  the  standard  books.  They  do  not  care 
to  fuss  over  the  card-catalog.  The  ref- 
erence librarian,  the  selective  lists,  may 
serve  such  wants,  but  close  classification 
usually  does  so  most  economically  and 
most  satisfactorily.  For  very  specific  sub- 
jects, however,  the  subject-catalog  in  the 
large  library  may  often  best  serve  this 
type  and  may  make  it  less  dependent  upon 
free  access  and  close  classification. 

(2)  The  second  type  wants  all  the  good 
books  treating  of  the  subject  especially. 
From  these  the  user  himself  is  to  make 
selection  according  to  his  purpose  or  point 
of  view.  Free  access  and  classification 
are  here  requisite.  A  bibliography,  if 
there  be  one,  would  be  most  likely  an  em- 

barras  de  richesse. 

(3)  The  third  type  is  that  of  exhaustive 
research:  all  the  available  literature  is 
wanted,  not  only  the  books  and  pamphlets 
treating  especially  of  the  subject,  but  also 
those  on  related  subjects  and  those  of 
broader  scope.  Su])ject-catalogs  and  bib- 
liographies are  needed  preliminaries,  but 
access,  continued  access  to  the  books,  is 
the  desideratum.  It  is  for  this  type  that 
the  most  carefully  guarded  libraries  give 
access  to  their  precious  collections.  Classi- 
fication, not  merely  any  old  kind  of  sub- 
ject, or  close  classification,  but  good,  sci- 
entific,   close    classification,    based    upon 


good,  consistent,  broad  claBsiflcation,  is 
here  of  paramount  importance.  The  test 
comes  when  the  student  turns  from  the 
special  to  the  more  general  and  the  related 
subjects,  which  are  mostly  in  related 
branches  of  science.  The  tendency  to  or- 
ganization in  science  is  rapidly  and  surely 
growing.  The  more  consistent  with  the 
consensus,  to  which  studies  on  the  average 
are  adapted,  however  original  and  diver- 
gent their  aim,  the  more  convenient  will  be 
the  classification.  It  is  in  -subordination 
of  the  specific  to  the  broader  subject  or 
class  and  in  collocation  of  related  sub- 
jects and  subdivisions  of  classes  that  most 
systems  fail;  and  here  that  most  classi- 
fiers fail  to  understand  either  the  fault  or 
the  remedy. 

The  difiiculties  emphasized  by  the  pessi- 
mist, the  overlapping  of  studies  and  the 
rival  claims,  arise  chiefly  from  improper 
subordination.  The  material  is  common 
to  the  several  sciences  because  these  are 
portions  difterentiated  from  larger  fields. 
Child-psychology  is  part  of  Psychology. 
The  science  and  art  of  education  are  main- 
ly concerned  with  the  mental.  They  are 
related  to  Physiology  and  to  Sociology  as 
Psychology  is  related.  But  to  place  Edu- 
cation under  Sociology,  as  is  done  by  the 
D.  C.  and  the  E.  C.  is  to  answer  the  rela- 
tion of  second,  not  of  first  dependence,  and 
is  as  false  as  it  were  to  put  psychology  un- 
der sociology,  to  put  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  Education  and  Psychology  are  work- 
ing together,  and  their  books  should  be 
contiguous.  How  shall  we  arrange  theso 
practically?  Well,  scientifically,  in  the  or- 
der of  generality,  thus: 

I    Anthropology. 

ID  to  IG    Human  physiology. 

J    Psychology. 

JN    Social  psychology. 

JO    Child-psychology. 

JP    Education. 

JQ    Educational  psychology. 
K     Sociology  and  Ethnology. 

KA    Sociology. 

KE    Ethnology. 
L    History.  ". 
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The  principles  of  consistent  subordina- 
tion and  practical  collocation  should  guide 
the  maker  of  a  system,  and  his  notes 
should  guide  the  classifier  of  books.  Here 
indeed  should  be  a  "code  for  classifiers*' 
more  intimately  articulated  than  in  a  sepa- 
rate book.  But  herein  lies  the  practical 
art  of  classification,  so  to  dispose  classes, 
divisions,  and  subdivisions,  that  they  shall 
produce  a  relative  minimum  of  incon- 
venience under  the  average  conditions  of 
demand  and  a  relative  maximum  of  collo- 
cation not  only  of  special  classes  but  of 
general,  as  well  as  a  degree  of  consistency 
as  high  as  practical  conditions  permit,  and 
ultimately,  as  an  ideal,  a  consistency  not 
only  with  the  pedagogic  but  with  the  philo- 
sophic organization  of  knowledge.  This 
ideal,  I  believe,  is  not  beyond  approximate 
realization. 

This  critical  but  optimistic  view  as- 
cribes the  failure  of  library  classifications 
to  the  dispersion  of  related  material  under 
subject,  or  close  classification,  without 
proper  subordination  and  collocation.  The 
subject-index,  however  useful  to  classifi- 
ers, is  of  little  value  to  students.  I  ap- 
prove close  classification,  but  find  it  the 
more  unsatisfactory  and  baflling  as  it  is 
the  less  consistently  adapted  to  good  broad 
classification,  with  good  articulation  of  re- 
lated subjects  according  to  predominating 
interests,  and  with  alternative  locations 
for  flexibility  to  changes  and  for  durabili- 
ty in  the  progress  of  science. 

Ill 

Having  answered  the  main  question  of 
feasibility,  we  may  now  take  up  some  min- 
or practical  questions,  first  Notation.  It 
is  not  likely  that  reason  shall  soon  remove 
all  traces  of  prejudice  and  controversy  in 
this  matter.  A  few  propositions,  however, 
are  so  reasonable  that  I  think  they  will 
be  accepted.  Notation  should  be  brief 
and  simple.  Its  simplicity  depends  upon 
its  brevity,  though  also  upon  the  familiar- 
ity and  homogeniety  of  its  elements.  Let- 
ters give  brevity.  The  capacity  of  three- 
Jetter  notation,  allowing  for  omission  of 
all    objectionable    combinations,    is    about 


15,000.  Using  letters  and  figures  together 
increases  this  capacity  to  about  25,000, 
omitting  confusing  mixtures  such  as  K7G 
and  8B4.  Since  somewhat  more  than  10,- 
000  subdivisions  seem  requisite,  the  ques- 
tion reduces  to  this  form:  "Which  is 
simpler,  notation  of  three  letters,  or  of 
five  figures?"  But  figures,  it  is  argued,  are 
more  familiar.  They  may  be  so  to  book- 
keepers, but  to  the  keepers  of  books! 
Familiar  here  means  familiar  with  the 
numbers  of  the  D.  C.  Then,  are  unmean- 
ing combinations  like  DAL  or  GWK  really 
more  meaningless  than  numbers  like 
13859?  On  the  other  hand,  isn't  RAG  easier 
to  see  and  to  remember?  But  the  argu- 
ment, so  far  as  it  is  not  merely  prejudiced, 
is  childish.  Such  combinations  as  Al,  3B, 
C42,  and  CF6,  are  hardly  objectionable,  and 
may  prove  convenient  and  economical  in 
class-notation  as  they  do  in  the  author 
numbers,  with  which  librarians  are  so 
friendly.  Since  they  are  come  to  stay,  what 
is  the  use  of  arguing  for  homogeneous 
notation? 

Notation  is  the  more  systematic  and 
economical  where  it  reduces  in  part  to 
schedules  applicable  to  the  subdivision  of 
many  classes  or  divisions.  This  feature 
appeared  to  a  minor  extent  in  the  "form 
signs"  of  the  D.  C,  but  was  carried  out 
extensively  and  complexly  In  the  E.  C.  It 
is  apparent  also  in  the  L.  C,  but  there  is 
more  conspicuous  by  its  absence  through 
hundreds  of  pages  of  names  of  countries, 
places,  and  persons.  Time  does  not  permit 
me  to  describe  here  the  six  schedules  that 
economize  the  system  I  have  worked  out: 
Schedule  1,  Mnemonic  numerals,  constant 
throughout;  Schedule  2,  for  subdivision  by 
countries,  applicable  under  subjects,  where- 
ever  desired;  Schedule  3,  for  subdivisions 
under  countries  and  localities;  Schedule  4. 
for  subjects  under  any  language,  except 
the  chief  literary  languages;  Schedule  5. 
for  the  chief  literary  languages;  and 
Schedule  6,  for  arranging  the  material  un- 
der any  prominent  author. 

Some  who  admit  the  feasibility  of  bet- 
ter classification  object  that  a  classifica- 
tion modern  for  the  present  will  be  out  of 
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date  in  a  generation.  This  in  new  guise 
is  the  familiar  argument  that  it  is  useless 
to  clean  the  house  today,  for  it  will  need 
again  to  be  cleaned  next  week — which  all 
good  housewives  say  is  an  unreasonable 
argument.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  have  fair 
librarianship  called  a  slouch. 

Is  it  conceivable  that  your  books  shall 
remain  forever  classified  as  they  are  at 
present?  Are  there  to  be  no  changes, 
merely  additions  of  new  captions?  Con- 
servatism is  not  strange,  considering  the 
cost  of  changing  notation;  but  that  cost 
is  small  compared  with  the  cost  of  new 
building  or  new  collections,  and  is  justified 
by  the  service  to  be  rendered.  The  longer 
postponed,  the  larger  the  cost,  the  larger 
the  burden.  Some  libraries  are  changing 
now — to  what?  That  change  may  indeed 
have  to  be  changed  again  in  a  decade  or 
two.  But  how  long,  then,  should  a  classi- 
fication endure — or  rather,  be  endurable? 
One  who  would  not  prophesy  may  never- 
theless give  an  opinion.  I  believe  that  a 
good  classification  should  last  a  century — 
with  some  minor  alterations.  I  believe 
that  a  good  library  should  be  willing  to  re- 
classify, if  necessary,  at  least  some  of  its 
collections  two  or  three  times  in  a  cen- 
tury. I  think  that  library  economy  should 
have  been  developed  with  better  regard 
to  this  problem.  It  is  not  practical  to  ar- 
range books  inconsistently  with  the  sci- 
entific and  pedagogic  organization  of 
knowledge.  Organization  based  on  con- 
sensus is  one  of  the  marked  tendencies  of 
modern  thought  and  purpose,  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  overcome  by  dissenting  or  dis- 
integrating philosophical  counter-tend- 
encies. This  organization  is  more  stable 
than  the  theories  on  which  it  rests,  and 
these  are  more  stable  than  the  popular 
press  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  New 
theories,  new  statements,  are  assimilated 
to  the  established  body  of  knowledge  with- 
out much  dislocation  of  members.  Dura- 
bility in  a  system  would  depend  not  only 
upon  present  consistency  with  the  organ- 
ization of  knowledge,  but  upon  fiexibility 
through  reserved  and  alternative  locations, 
judiciously  chosen  with  regard  to  tenden- 


cies in  science.  There  might  be  flaws  and 
errors,  but  all  practice,  in  whatever  pro- 
fession is  thus  imperfect  and  tentative. 

That  the  D.  C.  is  antiquated  is  not  be- 
cause of  any  change  in  science,  but  be- 
cause it  did  not  conform  to  the  science  of 
its  generation.  The  welcome  accorded  to 
it  in  the  pioneer  days  was  in  keeping  with 
the  earlier  view  that  classification  is  a 
simple  thing,  as  it  indeed  was  for  the  small 
popular  libraries.  That  acceptance  has 
mellowed  now  into  an  affectionate  com- 
panionship with  a  familiar  and  comfortable 
conveyance  that  has  proved  serviceable  so 
far.  Now  the  thing  is  said  to  need  repair. 
But  that  it  cannot  economically  be  recon- 
structed has  been  recently  demonstrated. 
It  evidently  must  go  on  till  its  thousand 
pieces  f%ll  in  a  heap  together,  like  the 
"wonderful  one-hoss  shay."  Lioading  it 
with  more  and  more  scientific  luggage  may 
for  a  time  increase  its  service,  but  the 
rattling  of  its  parts  grows  all  the  more 
distressing  to  those  who  ride. 

I  reserve  my  opinion  of  the  Expansive 
Classification  and  of  that  of  the  Library 
of  Congress.  It  is  to  the  point  to  say, 
however,  that  they  are  as  unsatisfactory 
in  the  major  principles  of  practical  and 
scientific  classification  for  libraries  as  they 
are  valuable  and  admirable  in  the  details 
which  they  have  elaborated.  They  should 
help  to  solve  the  ultimate  problem;  but. 
if  consistency  with  science  and  economy 
with  convenience  are  feasible  and  requi- 
site, neither  of  these  systems  is  fit,  nor  is 
either,  I  think,  likely  to  endure  in  general 
use  in  the  future. 

The  simpler,  the  more  systematic,  and 
the  more  consistent  with  the  organization 
of  knowledge  a  classification  and  notation 
is,  the  more  economical  and  the  less  vexa- 
tious will  be  the  operation  of  classifying 
books.  The  subject,  scope,  treatment,  pur- 
pose of  the  book — if  that  could  be  stated 
beforehand — and  why  not? — by  author  and 
publisher,  and  confirmed  by  the  copyright 
office  or  the  national  library,  then  the 
class-notation  could  in  most  cases  be 
quickly  found  through  subject-index.  That 
information  might  be  printed  in  the  book 
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and  more  readily  found  there  than  through 
centralized  cataloging  and  service  of 
cards.  Centralized  or  co-operative  classify- 
ing however,  or  assigning  of  subjects  and 
of  the  class-marks  of  an  elaborately  classi- 
fied central  or  national  library,  would  be 
a  service  of  high  value  and  of  very  con- 
siderable economy.  But  it  should  be  dis- 
tinguished from  standardized  classifica- 
tion. As  libraries  differ  and  differentiate, 
so  should  their  classifications.  At  best  a 
system  may  serve  for  libraries  of  a  type, 
but  not  for  all  types.  A  university  need 
not  adopt  an  unfit  classification  as  more 
than  one  has  done  of  recent  years.  It  may 
translate  the  centrally  assigned  subjects 
and  class-marks  into  its  own  system, 
through  its  own  index.  Some  general  con- 
formity, or  conformity  in  special  parts, 
may  indeed  prove  economical  and  conven- 
ient, but  standardization  of  an  elaborate 
system  is  progress  in  the  wrong  direction. 
This  outline  of  a  large,  complex,  and 
unsolved  problem  of  paramount  impor- 
tance is  very  inadequate.  I  would  pro- 
pose that  a  committee  be  constituted,  to 
articulate  with  the  present  committee  on 
a  code  for  classifying,  to  set  to  work  upon 
a  fuller  investigation  of  this  great  question 
of  the  feasibility  of  better  and  more  eco- 
nomical classification  and  notation.  If 
librarians  do  not  provide  better  classifi- 
cation for  libraries,  then  the  users  of  li- 
braries will  very  likely  in  the  not  remote 
future  provide  for  better  librarians. 

In  the  subsequent  discussion,  opened  by 
Dr.  Richardson  and  by  a  paper  written  by 
Mr.  W.  S.  Merrill,  chief  classifier  of  the 
Newberry  library,  Chicago,  exception  was 
taken  to  many  of  Mr.  Bliss'  criticisms  of 
present  classifications.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  D.  C.  with  all  its  faults,  was  yet 
eminently  practical,  as  evidenced  by  Its 
widespread  use.  Mr.  Cutter  stated  that 
the  E.  C.  classification  for  zoology,  which 
Mr.  Bliss  had  specially  criticised,  had  been 
made  in  Just  the  way  Mr.  Bliss  himself  re- 
garded .as  the  soundest,  i.  e.,  it  had  been 
condensed  from  material  furnished  by  an 
eminent  scientist;  as  to  its  being  over  mi- 
nute, it  was  expanded  only  half  as  much 


as  the  scientist  had  proposed.  Mr.  Charles 
Martel,  chief  of  the  catalog  division  in  the 
Library  of  Congress,  Dr.  Andrews,  libra- 
rian of  the  John  Crerar  library,  Chicago, 
and  others  also  expressed  their  belief  in 
close  classification  as  a  safeguard  against 
confusion  and  unscientific  grouping. 

Only  a  few  minutes  remained  for  a  paper 
on  "Art  in  the  college  library,"  by  Mr. 
FRANK  WEITENKAMPF,  chief  of  the  art 
department.  New  York  public  library. 

ART    IN    THE    COLLEGE    LIBRARY 

The  problem  of  art  in  schools  has  been 
frequently  discussed.  The  matter  of  art 
in  colleges,  apparently,  has  not  been  so 
much  considered.  The  cases,  however, 
seem  to  be  dissimilar  only  in  degree,  not 
in  kind.  In  fact,  not  a  little  of  the  material 
that  has  been  suggested  for  schoolroom 
decoration  would  be  equally  in  place  in 
the  college.  For  instance,  names  such  as 
those  of  Gozzoli  or  Luca  della  Robbia,  on 
the  Craftsman's  list  for  schools  could  just 
as  well  be  suggested  for  the  college.  Also, 
the  average  student  is  probably  first  to  be 
reached  best  by  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  other  interests  beside  the  pure- 
ly aesthetic.  In  other  words,  good  use  can 
be  made  of  the  subject  picture,  the  best 
possible  being  chosen.  Dr.  W.  D.  John- 
ston, librarian  of  Columbia  University, 
where  exhibitions  "have  always  been  an 
important  auxiliary  of  lectures"  and  have 
included  exhibitions  of  graphic  arts,  states 
that  these  last  "are  selected  and  displayed 
less  with  a  view  to  artistic  than  pictorial 
value."  But  he  adds  that  more  and  more 
attention  is  given  to  artistic  value,  and 
that  in  his  belief  the  most  valuable  ex- 
hibits of  an  artistic  nature  are  those  "dis- 
played permanently  on  the  walls  of  halls, 
seminar  rooms  and  lecture  rooms.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  which  are  exhibited  tem- 
porarily should,  if  well  selected,  and  well 
announced,  do  much  to  broaden  taste." 

The  permanent  display  of  pictures  which 
illustrate  with  distinction  certain  broad 
principles  of  taste,  is  of  undoubted  neces- 
sity. But  the  use  of  the  temporary  show 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of.     The  oft  seen 
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easily  becomes  the  oft  unheeded;  familiar- 
ity breeds  contempt.     Periodical  changes 
therefore  seem  advisable,  as  evidence  that 
there   is   "something    doing."      Loans    of 
good  prints  from  private  sources,  if  ad- 
visable, might  be  utilized  to  excellent  ef- 
fect.   For  instance,  if  the  library  happens 
to  own,  or  can  borrow,  a  copy  of  such  a 
publication  of  color  reproductions  as  the 
Medici  prints,  or  "Meister  der  Farbe"  or 
•*Alte  Meister"   (the  latter  two  issued  by 
Seemann  of  Leipzig),  a  number  of  plates 
from  the  same  might  be  placed  on  exhi- 
bition for,  say,  three  months.    This  might 
be    followed    by    a   six-weeks'    black-and- 
white  show  of  good  etchings  from  a  private 
collection,  or  from  the  stock  of  the  near- 
est museum  or  print  dealer.     After  that, 
perhaps,  a  show  of  Greek  art.    The  guiding 
principles    should    be:    Keep    the    exhibit 
within  reasonable  bounds  as  to  numbers, 
make  selection  with  as  much  discrimina- 
tion as  circumstances  will  permit,  and  see 
that  what  you  offer  is  made  palatable.  Dr. 
E.  C.  Richardson  of  the  Princeton  Univer- 
sity  library   tells   me   that  there   a  large 
collection  of  art  photographs  is  drawn  up- 
on for  permanent  exhibition,  the  latter  re- 
arranged "every  now  and  then"  in  order  to 
exhibit  fresh  material,  and  that  there  have 
been  a  number  of  special  exhibitions.     (In- 
cidentally, this  university  has  a  great  va- 
riety of  undergraduate  courses  in  art.) 

The  matter  of  proper  presentation  is 
important.  Not  what  is  seen,  but  what  is 
digested,  counts.  Good  labels  are  a  ne> 
cessity;  summary,  with  as  little  dryness  as 
possible,  informative,  so  that  the  student 
may  see  at  a  glance  why  a  given  picture 
was  shown,  and  what  are  its  good  points. 
If  relation  to  studies  can  be  brought  out  in 
these  exhibits,  all  the  better.  That  natur- 
ally suggests  the  possibility  of  an  occa- 
sional display  of  pictures  illustrating  a  giv- 
en period  or  personality  in  a  given  coun- 
try. In  the  recently-printed  little  volume, 
"Art  museums  and  schools,"  containing 
four  lectures  by  Stockton  Oxson,  Kenyon 
Cox,  Stanley  Hall  and  Oliver  S.  Tonks,  the 
significance  of  the  museum  to  teachers  of 
English,   art,   history   and   the   classics   is 


considered,  and  the  documentary  value  of 
art  is  properly  emphasized.     "In  order  to 
teach  the  classics,"  says  Prof.  Tonks,  "you 
must  know  more  of  ancient  life  than  is 
to  be  gleaned  from  the  literature  by  itself." 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  old  Greek  vases 
and  other  art  objects  take  on  a  new  sig- 
nificance.    But  the  ultimate  object  of  all 
this  must  not  be  lost  to  sight,  the  cultural 
influence  sought,   the   promotion  of  inter- 
est in  art  as  a  matter  not  apart  from,  but 
a  part  of,  our  daily  life,  a  contribution  to 
general  culture.    It  is  well  to  make  it  clear 
that  a  certain  amount  of  appreciation  of 
art  can  become  as  much  a  matter  of  course 
as  certain  elementary  rules  of  good  breed- 
ing.    "Art,"   says   Croly,    in   his   "Promise 
of  American  life," — "art  cannot  become  a 
power  in  a  community  unless  many  of  its 
members  are   possessed   of  a   native  and 
innocent  love  of  beautiful  things."     These 
considerations,    again,    suggest    the    occa- 
sional exhibiting  of  plates  illustrating  dec- 
orative and  applied  art,  say  color  plates 
such  as  those  in  Wenzel's  "Modem  decora- 
tive  art,"   or   "Dekorative   Vorbilder,"  or 
similar  books,  if  procurable,  or  black-and- 
white  plates  from  books  or  art  magazines. 
A  Judicious  use  of  the  library's  books  is 
advisable,    not    through    lengthy    lists   in 
which  the  bibliographical  instincts  of  the 
librarian   might   find   vent.     Reference  to 
two   or  three   books  on   a   subject — whet- 
ting the  appetite  by  displaying  them  at  the 
same  time  as  the  plates   exhibited— may 
lead    to   an   occasional    reading   at   spare 
moments.     It  may  help  also  to  show  the 
fallacy  of  the  "I  don't  know  anythiog  of 
art,  but  I  know  Just  what  I  like"  attitude. 
You  can  not  understand  anything  worth  ao- 
derstanding   without     some    trouble,    anj 
more  than  you  can  play  football  or  bridge 
without  some  practice. 

The    matter    of   hanging    must   depend. 
naturally,  on  local  conditions:  amount  and 
distribution    and    shape    and    location  of 
available  wall  space  or  other  space,  fioao- 
cial  resources,  character  of  student  body. 
etc.    The  simplest  method  Is,  of  course,  to 
suspend  the  pictures  by  clips  from  hori- 
zontal wires,  but  it  is  not  under  all  cir- 
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cumstances  the  safest.  Pictures  may  be 
fastened  to  a  wooden  background  (usual- 
ly covered  with  burlap  or  other  textile) 
on  the  wall.  In  that  case,  care  must  of 
course  be  taken  that  thumb-tacks  do  not 
pass  through  the  print.  The  shank  of 
the  tack  passes  close  to  the  picture  upon 
the  outermost  margin  of  which  its  head 
will  then  press.  Mr.  E.  R.  Smith  of  the 
Avery  library  at  Columbia  University,  lays 
strips  of  bristol  board  over  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  pictures,  and  overlapping  the 
margins  of  the  same;  the  tacks  pass 
through  these  strips.  Pictures  fastened 
to  the  wall  may  be  covered  by  sheets  of 
glass  held  in  place  by  strong  tacks,  or  per- 
haps the  brassheaded  upholsterers'  nails. 
Where  prints  are  shown  unprotected  it 
may  prove  well  to  mount  them,  unless  they 
are  printed  on  thick  and  strong  paper.  (At 
the  Newark  library  they  use  mounting 
board  bound  at  the  edge  with  buckram 
and  further  strengthened  by  pigskin  cor- 
ners; this  is  for  prints  which  circulate 
among  teachers.)  Where  frames  are  used 
with  the  intention  of  periodical  or  occa- 
sional change  of  exhibits,  the  back  can  be 
held  by  the  familiar  "button"  device  which 
can  be  easily  swung  aside  so  as  to  admit 
of  changing  the  picture  without  extract- 
ing nails.  Mr.  Paul  Brockett  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  tells  me  that  there 
the  glass  doors  of  bookcases  have  been 
used  for  exhibiting  pictures.  At  the  same 
place,  wing  frames — that  space-saving  de- 
vice of  a  dozen  frames  with  glass  cen- 
tered on  a  standard,  and  having  a  certain 
swing  in  either  direction — have  been  used. 
Moreover,  these  frames  were  units  which 
could  be  hung  on  the  standard  or  placed 
against  the  wall.  In  some  of  the  New  York 
public  library's  branches,  such  frames 
radiate  directly  from  the  wall,  to  save 
space.  A  similar  device  is  seen  in  a  cer- 
tain type  of  display  fixtures,  in  which  the 
swinging  frames  reach  to  the  floor,  and 
which  may  be  seen  in  operation  in  the 
lithographic  exhibition  of  Fuchs  &  Lang, 
^Warren  St.,  New  York  City.  There  is 
no  protecting  glass  here,  however,  and  I 
presume  that  the  use  of  this  contrivance 


would  be  safe  only  in  exceptional  cases. 
Hints  to  exhibitors  may  be  found  in  arti- 
cles such  as  the  one  on  "Mounting,  framing 
and  hanging  pictures,"  by  Miss  Mabel  J. 
Chase,  assistant  supervisor  of  drawing, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  in  the  School  Arts  Maga- 
zine for  December,  1912,  or  in  one  on 
"Planning  and  mounting  an  exhibit"  in 
the  number  for  March,  1913,  by  George  W. 
Eggers,  who  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that 
"Every  exhibit  should  definitely  tell  some- 
thing." Still  continuing  the  examination 
of  this  magazine,  one  notes  in  the  issue 
of  April,  1913,  an  article  on  the  "Decora- 
tion of  an  assembly  hall  in  R.  C.  Ingra- 
ham  Grammar  school.  New  Bedford, 
Mass."  That  relates  to  a  permanent  ex- 
hibit, and  describes  the  distribution  of 
pictures  and  other  objects  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  a  harmonious  arrangement 
of  the  whole  room.  But  there  are  other 
periodicals,  and  there  are  readers'  guides 
and  other  indexes  and  bibliographical 
aids,  and  this  is  not  the  place  for  lists. 

Now,  as  to  the  material  to  be  used  for 
the  exhibition.  Outside  of  the  resources 
offered  by  the  library's  own  collection  and 
the  loan  possibilities  indicated,  there  are 
various  dealers  and  other  agencies  to  be 
taken  into  account.  In  the  state  of  New 
York  for  instance,  the  division  of  Visual 
Instruction  of  the  Education  department 
has  a  circulating  collection  of  pictures 
furnishing  ample  material  for  educational 
extension  lectures  and  for  study  clubs. 
This  consists  of  "Braun,  Elson,  Hanfst&n- 
gel  and  Hegger  carbons,  Copley  prints 
and  bromides  and  Berlin  photogravures." 
These  wall-pictures  are  lent  to  schools  and 
libraries,  framed  without  glass,  for  a  fee 
of  50  cents  each  per  year.  In  other  states. 
I  presume  state  library  commissions  could 
give  advice.  There  are  the  artistic  litho- 
graphic drawings  in  color  issued  by  B.  G. 
Teubner  of  Leipzig  at  five  and  six  marks 
apiece,  the  plates  of  Seemann's  "Meister 
der  Farbe"  can  be  purchased  separately, 
and  dealers  such  as  the  Berlin  Photo- 
graphic Co.,  (Jeorge  Busse,  the  Detroit  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Braun  Clement  &  Co.  and  oth- 
ers could  no  doubt  give  lists  and  advice. 
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Importing  book-dealers,  French  and  Ger- 
man, must  be  considered.  Not  all  of  the 
material  furnished  by  these  concerns  is 
equally  cheap,  but  a  certain  amount  of  the 
higher-priced  sort  will  serve  for  perma- 
nent exhibit. 

Part  6,  devoted  to  the  art  department, 
in  John  Cotton  Dana's  "Modern  American 
library  economy,"  is  a  very  useful  guide, 
not  only  in  its  record  of  accomplishment 
at  Newark,  but  also  in  its  hints  as  to 
sources,  its  list  of  addresses.  Miss  Ethel- 
red  Abbot's  "List  of  photograph  dealers" 
(Massachusetts  Library  Club,  1907)  is 
properly  emphasized  for  its  usefulness,  as 
is  also  the  "Bibliotheca  psedagogica." 

For  permanent  exhibits  the  reproduc- 
tions of  certain  examples  in  architecture, 
painting  and  sculpture  which  have  become 
classical,  are  of  obvious  value.  And  here, 
too,  the  reason  for  inclusion  may  well  be 
emphasized  to  the  student,  not  only  by 
proper  labels  but  also  by  reference  at  the 
proper  time  in  the  class-room  and  lecture 
hall.  Such  classics  in  art  will  not  infre- 
quently be  found  reproduced  better  in 
black-and-white  than  in  color.  Should  the 
library  decide  to  procure  color  work  by 
modern  artists,  such  as  the  Teubner  prints 
referred  to,  or  the  similar  ones  issued  by 
Voigtiander  or  by  the  Kiinstlerbund  of 
Karlsruhe,  care  must  be  taken  to  select 
such  as  are  of  general,  and  not  merely 
local,  interest.  Say  for  example,  the  well 
known  "Field  of  grain"  by  Volkmann.  Such 
modern  work  also  has  the  advantage  of 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  ther^  is  work 
worth  while  being  done  today.  It  like- 
wise shows  the  healthy  tendency  to  en- 
large acquaintance  with  home  production, 
home  scenery,  home  customs.  We  And 
that,  for  instance,  in  Germany,  in  Sweden, 
to  a  certain  extent  in  England,  and  else- 
where. Much  of  the  foreign  endeavor  in 
this  direction  has  found  its  use  in  schools, 
but  it  involves  some  big  principles  in  point 
of  view  which  make  a  certain  amount  of 
its  results  of  use  in  the  college  as  well. 
But  we  should  similarly  pay  attention  to 
the  best  American  work.  Noteworthy  at- 
tempts  by   American   artists   to   Interpret 


American  life  and  the  beauties  of  our  scen- 
ery deserve  support.  One  notes  with  in- 
terest the  attempt  made  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts'  Committee  on  Art  in 
the  Public  Schools  to  call  attention  to 
American  examples  in  the  fine  arts  by 
calling  for  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to 
the  best  works  produced  by  our  artists. 
T.  W.  Stevens  reported  that  the  Chicago 
Institution,  furthering  the  utilization  of 
students'  work  in  the  decoration  of  pub- 
lic school  walls,  "encouraged  the  adoption 
of  subject  pictures  for  decoration;  espe- 
cially subjects  in  American  history." 

The  help  of  the  art  department,  where 
the  college  has  one,  may  well  be  enlisted. 
(Parenthetically  let  me  state  that  E.  Bald- 
win Smith  in  his  recent  report  on  "The 
study  of  the  history  of  art  in  the  colleges 
and    universities    of   the    United    States,'* 
Princeton,    1911,    summarizes    his    statis- 
tics in  the  statement  that  of  1,000,000  stu- 
dents, 163,000  have  any  art  courses  at  all 
offered   them.)      Not   only   have   we   such 
rich  collections  as  those  of  the  Avery  Arch- 
itectural   library    at    Columbia,    the    Fogg 
Museum  at  Harvard,  or  Yale  University, 
but  collections  of  casts,  photographs  and 
books  will  be  found  at  the  disposal  of  the 
art  departments  of  a  number  of  other  col- 
leges.   Such  resources  might  be  drawn  up- 
on so  that  some  modicum,  at  least,  of  art 
influence  may  be  extended  to  the  rest  of 
the  institution.     If  the  direct  co-operation 
of  the  art  department  is  secured  it  must 
necessarily  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
case   with   a   clear   understanding   of  the 
fact  that  general  students,  and  not  art  stu- 
dents, are  to  be  served.    The  statement  of 
Dr.  Leigh  H.  Hunt,  associate  professor  of 
art  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
Is  of  Interest  here.     His  6,000  boys,  says 
he,  would  like  to  begin  with  the  human 
face.    They  do  not  necessarily  lean  to  the 
saccharine,   but   perceive   human   interest 
shown  without  the  aid  of  the  direct  anec- 
dote.    They  stand  Memllng  and  Ghirlan- 
dajo.    "The  boys  love  color,"  he  continues. 
"and  are  easily  led  to  love  refined  color. 
They  admire  the  early  English  water  col- 
orlsts,— Cox,      DeWlnt;      also.     Japanese 
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prints."  After  becoming  interested  in 
such  refined  color,  they  get  a  liking  for 
monochromes — delft  blue  landscapes,  san- 
guines and  sepia  drawings. 

Efforts  such  as  those  I  have  indicated 
seem  particularly  called  for  where  the  col- 
lege is  away  from  art  influences.  But  they 
should  not  be  put  aside  even  where  the  col- 
lege is  located  in  a  larger  center  with  an 
art  life.  Rather  should  the  resources  near 
at  hand  be  turned  to  advantage.  I  have 
seen  the  statement  that  over  30  per  cent 
of  our  museums  are  connected  with  educa- 
tional institutions.  Also,  in  a  large  city, 
there  are  numerous  art  exhibitions,  most 
varied  in  character.  But  the  very  extent 
of  all  these  opportunities  may  serve  to 
keep  away  the  student  who  has  so  many 
other  duties  and  attractions.  And,  as  Prof. 
Hunt  points  out,  boys  living  at  one  end  of 
a  large  city  not  only  whirl  past  all  such 
possibilities  on  their  way  to  college,  but 
in  New  York,  using  the  subway,  they  pass 
under  it  and  not  through  it.  What  is 
wanted  is  the  direct,  unavoidable  presen- 
tation of  art  to  those  who  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  interested  to  seek  art  for  them- 
selves. 

In  the  whole  matter  the  ever-necessary 
exercise  of  common  sense  Is  commendable. 
Enthusiasm  for  the  cause  must  be  moderat- 
ed and  adapted  to  the  point  of  view  of  the 
student.  The  didactic  element  should'  be 
unobtrusive.  The  student  should  be  inter- 
ested rather  than  admonished.  Above  all 
he  should  be  led  to  see  that  a  certain  love 
and  appreciation  of  art  is  not  a  "highbrow" 
affair  but  a  proper,  necessary  and  pleas- 
ure-giving part  of  the  equipment  of  the 
cultured  man.  As  proper  and  a  matter  of 
course  as  the  avoidance  of  a  necktie  of 
shrieking  colors,  or  as  the  use  of  the  ta- 
ble knife  for  cutting  only.  Farther  discus- 
sion of  this  subject,  as  well  as  decision  as 
to  the  practicability  of  the  ideas  advanced, 
must  be  left  to  those  who  have  a  more  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  problems, 
conditions  and  difficulties  involved  than 
can  be  had  by  one  who  has  to  deal  with 
the  readers  in  a  large  public  library. 


Mr.  Goodrich  called  attention  to  the  li- 
brary of  the  University  of  Michigan  as  one 
place  where  ideas  like  those  of  the  paper 
had  been  carried  out,  made  a  plea  for 
color  prints  as  against  the  everlasting 
black  and  brown,  and  suggested  the  possi- 
bilities of  pottery  and  textiles  in  the  way 
of  giving  life  and  cheer  to  the  delivery 
hall.  He  referred  by  way  of  example  to 
the  beautiful  drapery  curtains  in  the  John 
Hay  library  reading  room — a  vast  relief 
from  the  ordinary  roller  shade  and  just  as 
effectual. 

At  the  end  of  the  session,  the  nominat- 
ing committee  brought  in  the  name  of  Mr. 
W.  N.  C.  Carlton,  librarian  of  the  New- 
berry library,  to  succeed  Mr.  Keogh  on  the 
committee  on  arrangements;  Mr.  Carlton 
was  unanimously  elected.  His  term  will 
be  three  years;  the  other  members  of  the 
committee,  Miss  Askew  and  Mr.  Goodrich, 
remain  the  same  as  this  year.  The  session 
then  adjourned  until  Friday  night. 

COLLEGE  LIBRARIAJ^S' 

ROUND  TABLE  1 

The  round  table  for  college  librarians 
was  held  on  Friday  evening,  June  27th, 
F.  C.  Hicks,  of  Columbia  university,  pre- 
siding. 

Miss  JOSEPHINE  A.  RATHBONE,  of 
the  Pratt  Institute  school  of  library  science 
gave  a  talk  on 

WHAT  COLLEGE  LIBRARIANS  CAN   DO 
FOR  LIBRARY  SCHOOLS 

In  a  recent  lecture  on  administrative 
problems  of  the  college  library  given  to  the 
students  of  the  Pratt  Institute  library 
school  the  lecturer  pictured  the  ideal  col- 
lege library  of  the  future,  with  a  staff  con- 
sisting of  specialists,  each  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  his  subject  equal  to  that  of  in- 
structors or  professors  plus  a  library  school 
training,  whose  recompense  should  be  on 
the  same  scale  as  that  for  the  teaching  of 
those  subjects.  I  remarked  afterward  that 
before  that  vision  could  come  to  pass  the 
college  librarians  should  have  to  act  as 
feeders   for   the   library    schools,   turning 
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toward  librarianship  promising  material 
from  which  the  library  .schools  could  make 
the  college  library  specialist  of  tomorrow. 
Hence  this  paper. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
in  the  Professional  Training  section  about 
specialization  in  library  schools — the  desir- 
ability of  having  special  courses  to  prepare 
librarians  for  technical  libraries,  for  pro- 
fessional libraries,  for  legislative  reference 
libraries,  etc.,  etc.,  but  I  am  convinced — 
and  my  conviction  deepens  with  my  in- 
creasing experience — that  the  time  for  spe- 
cialization is  before  the  library  school 
course  and  not  during  it.  Theoretically  it 
does  not  seem  possible  that  the  same 
library  course  should  be  able  to  fit  students 
for  such  different  lines  as  children's  work, 
municipal  reference  work,  cataloging, 
branch  library  work,  the  scientific  depart- 
ment of  a  university  library,  a  botanical 
garden  library,  and  the  librarianship  of  a 
town  library,  but  actually  that  is  just  what 
happens;  recent  graduates  of  our  school 
are  filling  Just  such  positions  and  each  one 
found  that  her  library  training  plus  her 
previous  education,  experience  and  temper- 
ament enabled  her  to  fill  the  special  posi- 
tion satisfactorily. 

Now  what  the  college  librarian  can  do 
for  the  library  school  and  hence  for  the 
library  profession,  is,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
make  it  known  among  college  students  that 
there  are  opportunities  for  the  specialist 
in  library  work — to  disabuse  the  mind 
of  the  man  or  woman  who  wants  to  pursue 
economics  or  sociology  or  some  branch  of 
science  of  the  idea — almost  a  fixed  idea  it 
would  seem — that  a  specialist  in  order 
to  continue  in  his  specialty  must  neces- 
sarily teach  it,  that  teaching  offers  the 
only  pied  a  terre,  the  only  means  of  sup- 
port for  the  student.  Students  of  sociology 
and  government  are  beginning  to  find  their 
way  into  organized  welfare  work,  it  is 
true,  but  library  work  should  be  presented 
to  them  as  a  means  of  social  service,  of 
at  least  equal  importance  with  settlement 
work  or  organized  charity.  That  it  could 
be   so   presented   1   am  confident,   and  by 


whom  If  not  by  or  through  the  agency  of 
the  college  librarian? 

Schools  and  colleges  are  devoting  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  attention  to  vocational 
guidance.  Will  not  college  librarians  make 
a  point  of  seeing  that  the  possibilities  and 
diversified  opportunities  of  librarianship 
are  presented  to  the  students  each  year? 
''If  they  do  not  care  to  do  this  themselves, 
librarians  or  members  of  library  school 
faculties  might  be  found  in  the  vicinity 
who  would  be  glad  to  do  it. 

Once  the  subject  of  librarianship  is  pre- 
sented to  the  student  and  the  desirabil- 
ity of  entering  upon  the  work  through  the 
gateway    of    library    school     training     is 
pointed  out  (I  assume  that  no  time  need 
be  spent  arguing  this  point — but  if  I  am 
wrong  I  shall  be  glad  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter with  any  dissenters  later),  the  college 
librarian  can  further  the  cause  by  being 
prepared   to  advise   students   as  to  their 
choice   of  a  library   school.     The   college 
librarian  should  supply  himself  with  the 
circulars  of  the  several  schools  and  should 
inform  himself  concerning  the  reputation, 
advantages,  requirements,  and  specialties 
of  the  different  schools.    We  all  agree  that 
there  is  no  one  best  library  school  (except 
our   own),   but   that   each   of   them   offer 
special     opportunities     that     make    them 
adapted  to  the  particular  needs  of  different 
students.     To  direct  the  inquirer  to  that 
echoot  that  will  best  fit  him  for  the  particu- 
lar kind  of  work  he  inclines  toward  would 
be  to  serve  the  profession,  the  schools,  the 
colleges,  and  the  individual  student    Will 
not  the  college  librarian  take  this  func- 
tion upon  hhnself  and  enrich  the  profes- 
sion not  only  with  the  quiet  bookish  stu- 
dent who   will   develop  into  the  old-fash- 
ioned   librarian   for   whom    there  Is  still 
room,  but  with  the  specialist,  the  execu- 
tive, the  vigorous  and  enthusiastic  altruist 
who  wants  to  serve  the  world  by  positlre, 
constructive,  social  work? 

The  following  paper,  prepared  by  Mr 
ROBERT  S.  FLETCHER,  librarian  of  Am- 
herst College^  was  read  by  Mr.  N.  L  Goo* 
rich,  of  Dartmouth: 
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THE   COLLEGE    LIBRARY   AND 
RESEARCH    WORK 

There  was  published  in  1912  a  "Union 
List  of  Collections  on  European  History 
in  American  Libraries,  compiled  for  the 
Committee  on  Bibliography  of  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association  by  E.  C.  Rich- 
ardson, Chairman." 

In  the  preface  to  this  exceedingly  valu- 
able work  occurs  the  following  extract 
from  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  Decem- 
ber, 1911: 

"It  is  clear  from  this  situation  that  no 
library  is  self-sufficient — even  Harvard 
lacking  930  sets,  and  all  but  12  lacking  on 
the  average  of  2,153  out  of  2,197  works. 
Even  as  good  colleges  as  Amherst  and  Wil- 
liams, having  but  26  and  17  respectively, 
lack  2,171  and  2,180  respectively  out  of 
2,197.  while  probably  700  of  the  786  insti- 
tutions doing  work  of  college  grade  in  the 
United  States  are  worse  off  than  these." 

I  need  hardly  say  that  this  is  merely  a 
statement  of  fact  and  in  no  sense  a  criti- 
cism or  arraignment  o!  any  library  men- 
tioned or  implied.  Furthermore,  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  analysis  and  reflection 
will  reader  this  statement  much  less  start- 
ling than  it  appears  at  first  glance. 
Whether  we  can  explain  and  account  for 
it  to  our  entire  satisfaction  is  a  question 
which  seems  to  me  rather  doubtful.  Let 
me  quote  a  little  more  from  this  same 
source: 

"The  most  significant  fact  of  the  sta- 
tistics of  last  year  remains,  however,  sub- 
stantially unchanged — the  fact  that  only 
ten  or  a  dozen  libraries  have  as  many  as 
10  per  cent  of  the  collections,  and  that  out 
of  786  institutions  which  profess  to  do 
work  of  college  grade,  only  about  fifty  li- 
braries have  as  much  as  1  per  cent.  The 
actual  situation  is  even  much  worse  than 
appears  from  the  figures,  since  two  or 
three  inexpensive  volumes  of  illustrative 
source  books  for  class-room  use  are  in  the 
list  through  inadvertence,  and  undoubted- 
ly swell  the  record  of  the  minor  institu- 
tions. It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  majority 
even  of  the   institutions   included   in  the 


Babcock  list  have  less  than  one-tenth  of 
1  per  cent  of  these  sets,  and  yet  these  are 
titles  which  have  been  gathered  from  ac- 
tual references  and  are  the  books  which 
are  liable  to  meet  any  men  engaged  in  his- 
torical research  at  every  turn." 

If  we  assume  that  research  work  belongs 
only  to  the  university — that  it  has  no  place 
in  the  college — we  may  dismiss  these  fig- 
ures as  possessing  no  significance  for  us, 
save  as  they  throw  some  light  on  the  in- 
ferior quality  of  the  collections  built 
up  by  most  of  our  American  libraries.  If 
on  the  other  hand  we  believe  that  the 
smaller  institution  should  encourage  its 
teachers  to  do  research  work,  and  should, 
so  far  as  its  resources  allow,  provide  the 
facilities  for  such  work,  then  I  believe  that 
a  study  of  the  conditions  responsible  for 
the  situalion  set  forth  in  the  Committee's 
report  cannot  fail  to  be  of  some  value.  And 
while  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  research 
worker  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  college  which  does  encourage  original 
research  can  not  but  gain  a  higher  quality 
of  teaching,  and  at  the  same  time  acquire 
a  collection  of  books  which,  if  not  notable, 
shall  be  at  least  thoroughly  good. 

It  may  be  claimed,  and  in  that  case 
must  be  granted,  that  such  a  question  as 
this  is  practically  an  academic  one,  and  so 
pretty  largely  outside  of  the  librarian's 
province.  That  is  true,  however,  only  so 
long  as  you  leave  the  question  unanswered 
— or  answer  it  in  the  negative.  An  affirma- 
tive answer  would  bring  the  matter  home 
directly  to  every  college  librarian  in  the 
COUP  try.  The  college  which  believes  in 
research  and  encourages  its  faculty  to  do 
it,  must  have  a  librarian  not  only  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  movement,  but  one  skillful 
in  finding  ways  and  means  to  make  it  a 
success,  since  in  most  cases  the  funds  at 
our  disposal  for  the  purchase  of  books 
would  seem  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
such  a  thing. 

Before  going  further  into  the  discussion 
of  this  phase  of  the  question,  let  me  re- 
turn for  a  moment  to  the  report  from 
which  I  quoted.  One  or  two  conclusions 
may    Justly    be    drawn    from    the    figure<9 
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therein  presented.  In  the  first  place  I 
think  we  may  safely  infer  that  the  situa- 
tion as  regards  History,  so  strikingly  set 
forth,  is  repeated,  and  probably  in  an  even 
worse  form,  in  all  the  other  departments  of 
knowledge.  Certainly  we  should  not  ex- 
pect a  library  which  was  so  weak  in  the 
research  material  of  History,  to  be  any 
stronger  in  Philology  or  the  Sciences,  or 
in  Philosophy  and  Economics. 

The  second  conclusion  follows  naturally 
from  this,  that  the  average  college  library 
— for  it  is  with  the  college  library  that  this 
paper  concerns  itself — has  built  up  its  col- 
lection with  practically  no  emphasis  on 
the  acquisition  of  such  material. 

To  say  that  this  general  condition  exists 
solely  because  of  the  lack  of  funds  is  to 
my  mind  neither  a  real  explanation,  nor 
a  real  excuse.  It  exists  primarily  because 
there  has  never  been  any  pressure  from 
members  of  the  faculty  to  bring  about  a 
different  condition. 

If  we  seek  a  reason  for  it  we  shall  find 
it  in  the  fact  that  research  work  has  by 
tacit  consent  been  left  almost  entirely  to 
the  university.  Its  place  there — its  vital 
importance  in  the  university  scheme  of 
work — has  never  been  questioned.  Mak- 
ing all  allowance  for  the  difference  in  con- 
ditions I  still  cannot  see  why  a  thing  that 
is  confessedly  of  so  much  benefit  to  the 
university  should  not  also  be  of  help  to 
the  college.  At  the  risk  of  getting  a  little 
off  the  track,  and  for  the  sake  of  making 
what  I  mean  as  plain  as  possible,  it  seems 
necessary  to  devote  some  space  to  a  defini- 
tion of  the  term  research  work.  I  am 
writing,  of  course,  from  the  standpoint  of 
an  outsider,  who  expresses  a  purely  per- 
sonal opinion  on  a  subject  which  interests 
him.  There  can  be  no  hard  and  fast 
definition  of  such  a  term  as  this — at  least 
not  from  a  librarian. 

I  shall  suppose  then,  that  research  work 
is  of  two  kinds,  both  important,  but  one 
of  them  much  more  important  than  the 
other.  The  first  and  most  common  kind  is 
that  ordinarily  done  by  the  graduate  stu- 
dent in  the  university.  It  is  the  gathering 
of  material — the  collection  of  information 


on  some  particular  phase  of  some  particu- 
lar subject — and   is  not  only   of  value  la 
itself,  but  when  taken  together  with  the 
work  done  by  other  students  along  related 
lines   becomes    part   of   the    structure   on 
which  scholarship  is  built.     We  may  call 
it   analytical    research   work.      The   other 
kind   is   that  done  by  the  man  of  clear 
vision  and  wide  outlook,  mature  enough  to 
see    that   the   analytical    work    is   merely 
material  for  a  bigger  thing — call  it  what 
you  will — the  man  who  can  take  the  in- 
formation others  have  collected  and  impart 
it  in  the  form  of  culture.    This  is  synthetic 
research   work.     Now  the   university  has 
much  of  the  former,  some  of  the  latter.  The 
college  has  need  only  of  the  synthetic.    If 
its  place  in  the  educational  ^orld  is  to  be 
permanent,    its   contribution    to   education 
must  be  cultural.     The  type  of  teacher  it 
needs,  and  I  believe  must  have,  is  the  man 
who  has  done,  or  is  capable  of  doing,  syn- 
thetic research  work.  In  his  hands  teaching 
takes  on  a  vitality,  a  spontaneity,  a  genu- 
ineness that  no  one  else  can  give  it.    That 
the  book  collection  of  the  average  college 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  men 
like   this   is  out   of  the   question.     There 
would  inevitably  arise  a  demand  for  the 
purchase  of  works  of  an  entirely  different 
kind — a  demand  that  would  have  to  be  at 
least  partially  met.     This  demand  would 
be  for  research  material,  by  which  I  mean 
the  results  of  research  work,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  such  a  college  library  would  become 
a  problem  in  discrimination — the  decision 
as  to  what  of  this  material  it  should  try 
to  obtain. 

It  ought  not  to  be  difilcult  to  draw  a 
clear  distinction  between  analytical  and 
synthetic  research  material.  Illustrations 
of  the  first  will  readily  occur  to  you,  one 
as  good  as  any  being  the  usual  thesis  sub- 
mitted for  the  doctor's  degree.  All  "source- 
material  is  necessarily  analsrtical — is  the 
result  of  a  careful,  painstaking,  often  labo- 
rious search  for  information:  information 
that  may  illuminate  some  dark  comer  of 
the  field  of  knowledge.  But  it  is  nev^r 
itself  illumined  by  the  spark  of  genius, 
nor  wrought  by   the   loving   hand  of  the 
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artist.  It  is  merely  the  wood  and  the  stone 
out  of  which  a  complete  structure  may 
some  day  arise. 

Now  how  does  the  synthetic  conception 
of  research  apply  to  History?  A  modern 
German  writer  has  compressed  the  whole 
significance  of  it  into  a  sentence:  "The 
writing  of  History,"  he  says,  "is  just  as 
truly  a  will  toward  a  picture  as  il  is  a 
knowledge  of  sources."  In  other  words 
synthesis  of  the  kind  referred  to  is  always 
the  work  of  the  artist,  and  in  the  nature  of 
things  becomes  thereby  a  contribution  to 
culture.  Gibbon's  "Decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire,"  Lamprecht's  "History  of 
Germany,"  Rhodes'  "History  of  the  United 
States" — these  are  all  synthetic:  each  one 
existed  first  as  a  picture  in  the  mind  of  the 
artist,  not  merely  as  an  array  of  sources 
from  which  the  facts  of  history  might  be 
drawn. 

"But,"  you  say,  "all  libraries  buy  these 
books  and.  others  like  them  as  a  matter  of 
course."  Yes,  we  do,  but  I  think  the  trou- 
ble is  that  we  do  not  make  books  of  this 
sort  our  standard,  if  indeed  we  have  any 
standard  beyond  a  favorable  review  or  a 
request  from  a  patron.  It  is  no  more  true 
that  the  result  of  all  synthetic  research  is 
cultural  than  that  the  result  of  all  artistic 
endeavor  is  beautiful.  Results  here  are 
Just  as  uneven  as  anywhere  else,  with 
much  that  is  good  and  perhaps  even  more 
that  is  bad,  and  it  is  when  we  come  to 
discriminate  that  we  are  apt  to  go  astray. 
Now  a  teacher  such  as  I  have  in  mind 
would  keep  abreast  through  the  better 
periodicals  of  all  that  was  being  done  in 
his  particular  line,  and  if  facilities  were 
furnished,  would  buy  what  he  knew  he 
needed — monographs,  bibliographies,  biog- 
raphies, and  some  larger  works — things 
that  would  not  only  give  his  teaching  a 
vitality  and  freshness  otherwise  lacking, 
but  would  help  to  hasten  the  day  when  his 
own  contribution  to  the  world's  culture 
should  see  the  light. 

Assuming,  then,  that  a  college  accepts 
tbip  view,  and  proposes  to  encourage  its 
faculty  to  do  research  work,  what  are  the 
practical  ways  in  which  the  library  can  not 


only  co-operate,  but  further  such  an  under- 
taking? For  I  believe  there  are  several. 
A  preliminary  statement  as  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  college  library  would  seem  to 
be  essential.  These  have  often  been  set 
forth  for  us  in  detail,  and  I  shall  only 
enumerate  them  here.  The  first  and  most 
important  function  is,  of  course,  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  students  and  teachers 
as  they  arise  in  the  regular  college  work. 
Along  with  this  is  the  supplying  of  books 
for  general  reading,  outside  of  the  curricu- 
lum. Most  of  these  books  are  bought  for 
members  of  the  faculty,  who  are  thereby 
enabled  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  latest 
developments  in  their  own  and  other 
fields,  and  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  men- 
tal stagnation  from  too  close  association 
with  a  particular  subject.  I  believe  much 
more  might — and  should — be  done  in  the 
way  of  developing  a  taste  for  general  read- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  students,  but  that 
is  another  story. 

Apart  from  these  what  are  the  functions 
of  the  college  library?  To  be,  so  far  as  it 
can  the  centre  of  culture  for  the  com- 
munity in  which  it  is  located:  to  aid  the 
local  public  library  in  its  work  with  wo- 
man's clubs,  and  high  school  pupils:  to 
lend  books  freely  to  other  libraries.  And 
in  our  own  case  there  is  the  added  oppor- 
tunity of  being  of  some  assistance  to  an- 
other institution  in  the  same  town. 

Now  these  things  are  all  important,  and 
the  librarian  who  does  not  realize  it,  who 
fails  to  utilize  to  the  utmost  the  possibili- 
ties they  contain  for  intellectual  and  social 
betterment,  is  not  worthy  of  his  hire.  But 
the  point  of  view  I  take  in  this  article  com- 
pels me  to  consider  them  as  secondary. 
The  college  library  exists  first  of  all  to 
supply  the  book  needs  of  its  own  students 
and  faculty,  and  for  nothing  else.  The  ex- 
penditure of  its  funds,  always  insufficient, 
must  be  limited  to  this  chief  function.  It 
is  probable  that  all  these  other  things  I 
have  enumerated  can  be  done  without  any 
financial  loss  to  the  library,  but  where 
any  of  them  means  a  diversion  of  library 
funds  it  becomes  unjustifiable. 

I  said  above  that  there  are  several  prac- 
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tical  ways  in  which  a  library — more  prop- 
erly," perhaps,  a  librarian — can  not  only  co- 
operate, but  further  a  movement  to  en- 
courage research  work  on  the  part  of  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty.  My  remarks  are  of 
necessity  limited  to  my  observation  of 
conditions  in  the  institution  with  which  I 
am  connected,  and  are  not  to  be  considered 
general  in  their  application.  At  the  same 
time,  I  am  Inclined  to  think  that  these 
conditions  are  reproduced,  at  least  to  a 
certain  extent,  In  most  college  libraries. 

The  assistance  which  the  library  can 
render  must,  of  course,  be  very  largely 
financial.  Only  by  releasing  funds  from 
present  uses,  or  by  increasing  these  funds, 
can  we  hope  to  buy  material  of  the  kind 
referred  to. 

I  am  convinced.  In  the  first  place,  that 
we  can  save  money  In  the  purchase  of 
books,  and  this  not  through  better  dis- 
counts, or  any  choice  of  agents,  but 
through  more  care  In  the  selection  of  the 
books  themselves.  In  other  words,  sub- 
mit all  lists  of  proposed  purchases  to  a 
more  rigid  scrutiny.  Make  all  titles  an- 
swer such  questions  as  "Is  this  book  going 
to  be  of  real  value  to  this  library?"  "Is 
Its  usefulness  to  be  more  or  less  perma- 
nent, or  merely  temporary?"  "Could  not 
our  need  for  it  be  met  by  borrowing  from 
another  library?" 

In  our  own  case,  at  least,  I  fear  a  num- 
ber of  books  are  recommended  by  pro- 
fessors or  others,  and  bought  by  the  li- 
brary, which  could  not  survive  any  such 
test.  This  naturally  applies  not  so  much 
to  department  books  as  to  those  of  a  gen- 
eral nature,  for  In  the  last  analysis  the 
teacher  must  be  the  judge  of  what  he 
needs  to  help  him  in  his  work. 

Secondly,  we  ought  to  save  money — I 
think  a  considerable  sum — on  our  periodi- 
cals. And  here  the  saving  effected  by 
dropping  some  from  the  list  Is  a  double 
one:  not  only  the  subscription  price,  but 
the  cost  of  binding.  I  realize  that  I  am 
treading  on  dangerous  ground  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  that  most  professors  would  say  to 
drop  all  the  books  if  necessary,  but  none 
of  the  periodicals.     And  I  could  wish  for 


enough  space  to  elaborate  my  side  of  the 
question  at  some  length,  instead  of  touch- 
ing on  it  only  briefly.  For  I  believe  it  to 
-be  of  real  importance — a  thing  that  every 
college  library  must  face  and  decide  at 
some  time  or  other.  Here  at  Amherst  we 
spent  last  year  over  40  per  cent  of  the  in- 
come from  our  book  funds  on  periodicals 
and  their  binding — a  proportion  which  I 
cannot  believe  to  be  Justified.  Is  there 
not  such  a  thing  as  a  "periodical"  habit, 
into  which  all  of  us,  librarians  and  pro- 
fessors alike,  are  apt  to  fall?  We  keep 
periodicals  on  our  lists  because  they  have 
always  been  there — were  there  before  we 
came — although  on  reflection  we  are  sure 
that  no  one  ever  uses  them — not  even  the 
professor  at  whose  instance  they  were 
ordered.  In  the  first  place,  of  course,  he 
expects  to  use  them,  sometime  if  not  now. 
Or  he  is  sure  that  he  ought  to — that  they 
would  give  him  Just  the  impetus  he  needs 
in  his  work.  Or  perhaps  (and  I  should 
whisper  this)  he  likes  to  have  it  known 
that  the  department  is  taking  these  things 
—"couldn't  get  along  without  them."  Now 
the  periodical  that  cannot  prove  its  right— 
In  terms  of  usefulness — to  be  on  the 
shelves  of  a  college  library  has  no  place 
there.  And  the  significance  of  this  for  us 
is  the  fact  that  in  being  there  It  is  keep- 
ing something  else  out!  What  we  spend 
for  it,  and  for  others  like  it,  would  en- 
able us  to  make  at  least  a  beginning  on 
the  acquisition  of  our  synthetic  research 
material. 

These  are  two  of  the  ways  in  which  it 
seems  to  me  a  librarian  in  sympathy  with 
this  movement  could  further  it.  Another, 
possibly  worth  mentioning,  is  to  refrain 
from  binding  miscellaneous  pamphlets  and 
other  unbound  material,  mostly  presented 
to  the  library,  and  which  we  are  apt  to 
think  may  some  day  serve  a  purpose.  Part 
of  It  may — most  of  it  can  well  be  thrown 
away  and  the  binding  money  saved. 

"But,"  you  say,  "even  in  the  aggregate 
these  things  do  not  mean  very  much;  per- 
haps one  or  two  hundred  dollars  at  the 
outside — one  or  two  or  three  research  col- 
lections  a   year   for   your   library."    Na 
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they  do  not  mean  very  much,  by  them- 
selves, or  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
money  they  are  instrumental  in  saving. 
But  they  stand  for  something  definite  and 
logical;  they  are  indicative  of  a  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  an  institution  to 
get  men  of  a  certain  type  for  its  faculty, 
and  to  provide  them  with  facilities  for  do- 
ing the  broadest  and  biggest  work  possi- 
ble. I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  such  an  institution  could  find 
more  money  as  it  needed  more.  And  the 
librarian  skillful  in  discovering  ways  and 
means  would  not  be  contented  with  his 
yearly  appropriations,  but  would  succeed 
in  interesting  trustees  and  friends  of  the 
college  to  a  point  where  interest  would  be 
translated  into  deeds. 

.    Now  there  is,  of  course,  another  side  to 
all  this,  and   we  should  be   short-sighted 
indeed   not  to  recognize  it.     The  college 
library  which  spent  any  considerable  share 
of  its  funds  for  research  material  which 
really   belongs   only   in  the   university   li- 
brary would  have  no  means  whatever  of 
justifying  itself — would  be  worse  off  than 
an  Institution  which  had  no  research  ma- 
terial   whatever.      How    may    we    guard 
against  this  danger?     I  must  take  it  for 
granted   that  the  sort  of  teacher  I  have 
been    considering   would    choose    his    re- 
search material  wisely  and  with  the  right 
perspective.     In  case  he  failed  to  do  this 
I  should  expect  the  librarian  to  tell  him 
so.     And  back  of  the  librarian  should  be 
a  real   library  committee;    so  constituted 
as  to  represent  the  difiTerent  departments 
as   fairly   as   possible;    having   charge    of 
the  allotment  of  book  funds;  advising  and 
helping   the   librarian   in   the   shaping   of 
the  library's  policy;   the  court  of  last  re- 
sort   when    an    expensive    and    somewhat 
doubtful  set  was  being  considered — I  can 
conceive  of  such  a  committee  as  being  one 
of  the  greatest  factors  in  the  success  of 
this  whole  undertaking.     Let  at  least  two 
types  of  teachers  be  selected  for  it.    The 
one  a  man   whose  chief  interest  centers 
in   the   personal  and   hu^ian   side   of  his 
students;   who  puts  them  first  to  the  ex- 
tent that  his  work  is  with  them  rather  than 


with  books  or  scholarly  endeavor.  The 
other  the  man  I  have  defined  as  the  syn- 
thetic research  worker,  broad  in  his  sym- 
pathies toward  his  students,  but  a  man 
who  realizes  both  the  need  of  the  age  for 
culture,  and  his  own  ability  to  contribute 
to  it  something  worth  while.  By  a  fusion 
of  such  types  as  these  the  rights  of  all 
would  be  conserved — the  needs  of  all  met 
so  far  as  possible. 

Just  a  word  more  by  way  of  summary 
an,d  I  shall  be  through. 

I  believe  the  book  collection  of  the  aver- 
age college  library  is  much  below  what  it 
might  be  in  point  of  quality.  A  possi- 
ble way  of  changing  this  situation  for  the 
better  is  to  encourage  members  of  the 
faculty  to  do  research  work.  This  would 
also  result  in  a  higher  standard  of  teach- 
ing— or  so  at  least  all  the  teachers  with 
whom  I  have  talked  assure  me.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  assume  that  research  is  es- 
sential to  scholarship,  but  merely  that  ii 
adds  something  to  a  man's  efficiency  and 
power  that  can  be  gotten  in  no  other  way. 
The  college  librarian,  if  he  cares  to,  can 
play  an  important  part  in  bringing  theae 
things  about. 

You  will  doubtless  find  this  scheme — 
represented  here  only  in  outline — rather 
idealistic,  but  so,  I  take  it,  are  all  edu- 
cational schemes.  I  can  only  hope  that 
you  will  find  also  some  soundness  in  its 
theory — some  small  addition  to  the  con- 
structive criticism  of  a  condition  which  I 
believe  to  be  fundamentally  wrong. 

Miss  MINNIE  E.  SEARS,  head  catalog- 
er  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  library', 
presented  a  paper  on 

CATALOGING  FOR  DEPARTMENT 
LIBRARIES 

Before  beginning  the  discussion  of  cat- 
aloging for  department  libraries,  let  me 
say  that  as  it  is  a  subject  which  is  still 
in  the  experimental  stage  and  not  yet  ca- 
pable of  generalization,  the  statements 
made  in  this  paper  are  based,  partly  upon 
information  collected  from  certain  univer- 
sity libraries  in  which  this  problem  is  now 
being  worked  out,  and  partly  on  my  own 
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experience  in  organizing  the  department 
catalogs  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
The  other  libraries  quoted  are  those  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  Columbia,  Illi- 
nois, Johns  Hopkins,  Michigan,  Missouri 
and  Wisconsin. 

In  considering  the  problem  of  cataloging 
for  depari:ment  libraries,  we  may  start 
with  a  definition  and  an  assumption.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  discussion  it  may  be 
said  that  a  department  library  is  not  a 
mere  handful  of  reference  books  on  a  sub- 
ject, but  a  more  or  less  comprehensive  col- 
lection of  books  on  the  subject  shelved 
and  used  separately  from  the  collections  of 
the  main  library;  and  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  necessity  for  a  separate  catalog 
of  such  a  collection  is  admitted  by  all. 

Assuming  this,  the-  first  question  that 
presents  itself  is  that  of  the  form  of  the 
department  catalog.  Shall  it  be  an  author, 
a  classed  or  a  dictionary  catalog,  or,  since 
in  most  cases  the  department  library  is 
a  small  open-shelf  collection,  will  it  suf- 
fice to  have  a  shelf-list  only,  serving  also 
as  a  classed  catalog?  The  shelf-list  would 
offer  the  simplest  and  cheapest  solution 
of  the  difficulty,  but  the  day  when  it  was 
accepted  as  a  solution  of  the  entire  prob- 
lem has  passed.  Not  one  of  the  libraries 
consulted  suggests  the  shelf-list  alone  as 
a  possible  arrangement.  An  author  cata- 
log, at  least,  is  needed  in  addition,  and  the 
majority  of  these  libraries  report  diction- 
ary catalogs  in  some  of  the  department  li- 
braries, if  not  in  all.  Chicago  University 
is  to  provide  for  the  department  libraries 
outside  of  Harper  building  an  author  cat- 
alog and  a  shelf-list,  where  printed  cards 
are  available,  and  an  author  catalog  only 
for  the  department  libraries  within  Har- 
per building.  Columbia,  Michigan,  Illinois 
and  Minnesota  have  dictionary  catalogs 
for  all  department  libraries.  Missouri  has 
dictionary  catalogs  in  3,  and  Wisconsin  in 
2  department  libraries,  while  Johns  Hop- 
kins is  to  have  dictionary  catalogs  in  all 
department  libraries  which  are  outside  its 
main  building. 

A  more  difficult  question  is  that  of  the 
scope  of  the  catalog.     How  exhaustive  is 


it  possible,  or  even  desirable,  to  make  it? 
It  must,  of  course,  include  all  books  in  the 
department  library  itself,  but  shall  it  also 
record  all  books  dealing  with  the  same 
subject  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  uni- 
versity? Such  completeness  of  record 
would  be  the  ideal  arrangement,  and 
would,  undoubtedly,  meet  with  the  hearty 
approval  of  the  university  departments. 
But  will  not  the  cost  be  prohibitive  to 
many  libraries,  even  in  this  day  of  print- 
ed cards  and  multigraph?  To  be  of  val- 
ue, such  elaborate  cataloging  should  be 
done  thoroughly  and  systematically  and 
above  all,  once  undertaken,  should  never 
be  allowed  to  lapse,  or  confusion  will  be 
the  result.  The  fuller  information  about 
related  materials  in  other  parts  of  the  li- 
brary can  always  be  obtained  from  the 
main  library  catalog,  if  that  record  is  a 
union  catalog  of  department  libraries  as 
well;  and  if  the  department  librarian  is 
in  telephone  communication  with  the  ref- 
erence librarian  at  the  main  library,  the  in- 
formation can  be  obtained  almost  as  quick- 
ly as  if  it  were  included  in  the  department 
catalog.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that 
the '  department  catalog  complete  for  its 
own  library  but  not  including  related  ma- 
terial in  other  libraries,  is  the  most  prac- 
ticable form  under  present  conditions,  al- 
though the  ideal  form  is  the  more  com- 
plete catalog  which  expense  at  present 
generally  prohibits. 

The  third  point  which  our  problem  raises 
is  that  of  variations  in  cataloging  from 
the  rules  followed  in  the  general  library 
catalog.  The  first  important  variation 
which  suggests  itself  as  possible  is  in  the 
treatment  of  analytics.  Shall  analytics  be 
included  in  the  department  catalog,  and 
if  so,  shall  they  be  the  same  as  those  in 
the  general  catalog?  On  this  point  the 
practice  of  our  eight  libraries  varies  some- 
what. Chicago  University  is  not  planning 
to  include  any  analytics  in  its  department 
catalogs,  and  Johns  Hopkins  includes  only 
a  few.  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Minnesota, 
in  the  main,  duplicate  for  their  department 
catalogs  the  analytics  made  for  their  main 
catalogs  and,  as  a  rule.  Include  no  addi- 
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tional  analytics.  The  Columbia  practice 
is  more  ambitious,  as  that  library  includes 
in  its  department  catalog  analytics  (main- 
ly articles  in  periodicals)  which  are  not 
included  in  its  general  catalog.  An  arti- 
cle in  the  Columbia  University  Quarterly 
for  March,  1911,  states  that  the  depart- 
ment catalogs  have  analytics  for  all  im- 
portant serials  that  bear  upon  the  work 
of  the  departments  whether  shelved  there 
or  in  the  general  library,  that  is,  the  de- 
partment library  catalog  attempts  to  serve 
both  as  catalog  and  index.  These  cards 
are  intended  for  temporary  use  only,  to 
be  removed  when  the  demand  for  them 
ceases. 

In  most  university  libraries  it  would  be 
impossible  to  keep  up  systematically  such 
elaborate  catalogs,  and  it  is  not  clear  that 
such  indexing — for  it  is  indexing  rather 
than  cataloging — would  be  desirable  in  all 
places.  A  catalog  can  never  be  made  to 
take  the  place  of  a  reference  librarian,  or 
of  an  intelligent  use  of  the  important  an- 
nual and  other  subject  indexes  to  the  lit- 
erature of  a  subject,  such  as  Psychological 
Index,  the  various  Jahresbericlite,  etc. 
Moreover,  every  reference  or  department 
librarian  naturally  does  more  or  less  In  the 
way  of  keeping  up  card  indexes  or  bibli- 
ographies, which  are  frequently  revised 
and  the  old  material  discarded  as  new 
and  better  material  takes  its  place.  Such 
reference  indexes  are  simpler  and  more 
practical  than  serial  analytics  in  a  depart- 
ment catalog,  since  they  do  not  call  for 
expert  revision  and  absolute  uniformity  of 
subject  headings.  On  the  whole,  the  tend- 
ency of  present  opinion  and  practice 
seems  to  be  that  important  analytics  which 
are  useful  in  the  general  catalog  are  use- 
ful in  the  department  catalog  also,  but  that 
beyond  that  it  is  better  to  encourage  the 
use  of  the  printed  indexes  and  the  keeping 
of  an  informal  reference  index  for  material 
not  yet  included  in  the  printed  aids. 

A  more  important  possibility  of  varia- 
tion, where  the  department  catalog  is  dic- 
tionary in  form,  is  found  in  subject  head- 
ings. Will  the  same  headings  that  are 
found    satisfactory    in    the    main    library 


catalog  serve  equally  well  in  the  depart- 
ment catalog  as  used  by  specialists?  Too 
much  emphasis  can  not  be  laid  upon  the 
fact  that  any  variation  of  this  kind  great- 
ly increases  the  cost  of  the  cataloging,  as 
the  assigning  and  revision  of  two  sets  of 
subject  headings,  one  for  the  general  and 
one  for  the  department  catalog,  will  mean 
that  that  part  of  the  work  is  greatly  in- 
creased, though  not  doubled.  The  correct 
assignment  of  subject  headings  presents 
enough  difficulties  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  the  catalog  supervisor  should 
hesitate  to  multiply  these  unless  there  is 
strong  reason  for  doing  so.  In  libraries 
which  have  adopted  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress subject  headings,  those  headings, 
with  minor  variations,  will,  for  most  sub- 
jects, be  found  satisfactory  in  the  depart- 
ment as  well  as  in  the  general  catalog.  Law 
will  at  once  occur  to  all  as  a  subject  for 
which  it  may  be  desirable  to  run  two  sets 
of  headings.  We  have  done  this  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  using  the  spe- 
cial Library  of  Congress  law  headings  in 
the  department  catalog,  and  the  regular 
Library  of  Congress  headings  in  the  gen- 
eral catalog.  A  point  to  be  carefully  con- 
sidered in  adopting  more  than  one  set  of 
subject  headings,  moreover,  is  the  possible 
confusion  of  mind  that  may  be  produced 
in  the  student,  the  exigencies  of  whose 
work  require  him  to  use  more  than  one  of 
the  library  catalogs.  Such  records  are 
certainly  much  easier  to  use  when  there 
is  uiliformity  of  subject  entries,  and  the 
adoption  of  several  different  sets  of  sub- 
ject headings  will  certainly  cause  confu- 
sion, even  to  members  of  the  library  staff, 
much  more  to  students. 

After  the  questions  of  form,  scope,  and 
contents  of  the  department  catalog,  comes 
the  practical  question  of  how  best  to  get 
the  work  done.  It  can  be  done  in  either  of 
two  ways,  by  the  regular  cataloging  force 
of  the  university  or  by  the  department  li- 
brarians. In  most  university  libraries  the 
cataloging  staff  is  small  in  comparison 
with  the  amount  always  to  be  done,  and 
the  work  of  keeping  the  general  catalog 
up  to  date  taxes  all  its  powers,  and  leaves 
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no  time  for  extra  records  such  as  de- 
partment catalogs.  On  the  other  hand, 
does  not  the  department  librarian  have 
more  or  less  time  which,  when  properly 
arranged,  could  be  given  to  catalogihg  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  head  cataloger? 
We  have  found  this  to  be  the  case  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  Until  three  years 
ago  our  department  libraries  were  all  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  various  depart- 
ments, and  hence  in  a  more  or  less  chaotic 
state.  Some  of  these  have  not  yet 
emerged  from  chaos.  In  these  three  years, 
however,  we  have  evolved  a  system  by 
which  this  w^ork  is  done  by  the  department 
librarians,  or,  in  one  case,  by  an  assistant 
in  the  department  library.  It  has  so  far 
proved  a  perfectly  workable  system  for 
our  given  conditions.  All  the  department 
librarians  so  far  appointed  have  been  either 
library  school  graduates  or  people  with 
equivalent  library  training,  and  in  addition 
to  that,  in  some  cases,  with  special  knowl- 
edge of  the  subjects  of  the  departments. 
One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  department 
librarian,  on  taking  charge  of  his  library, 
has  been  to  organize  it,  classifying  and 
cataloging  it  under  the  supervision  of  the 
head  of  the  catalog  department,  but  doing 
the  work  in  the  department  library.  The 
question  has  been  raised  as  to  how  the  de- 
partment librarian  could  do  the  reference 
work  and  other  work  of  his  library,  and  at 
the  same  time  catalog  the  department 
books  for  both  the  department  and  general 
catalog.  Of  course  the  cataloging  will 
be  intermittent  and  more  or  less  inter- 
rupted, as  our  rule  is  that  the  work  for 
the  public  must  be  done  first.  Until,  Ijow- 
ever,  the  books  of  a  department  library 
are  in  order  and  properly  listed,  no  satis- 
factory reference  work  can  be  done  with 
them.  Our  own  experience  has  certainly 
been  that  the  reference  work  of  our  de- 
partment librarians  has  been  strengthened 
by  their  work  of  cataloging.  The  general 
library  gains  also  from  this  work  of  the 
department  librarian,  as  the  latter  does 
the  cataloging  of  his  books  for  the  general 
catalog  at  the  same  time  as  that  for  the 
department  catalog,  and  so  the  growth  of 


the  general  library  catalog  is  greatly  pro- 
moted, without  a  corresponding  tax  upon 
the  resources  of  the  catalog  department  In 
as  far  as  possible  the  work  is  revised  by 
the  head  cataloger  or  a  reviser,  in  the  de- 
partment library,  but  in  some  cases  of 
difficult  revision  it  has  been  found  nec- 
essary to  transfer  the  books  to  the  catalog 
department  for  revision  there.  At  pres- 
ent, whenever  printed  cards  can  not  be 
obtained,  all  cards  are  actually  made  by 
the  department  librarian,  but  as  soon  as 
we  are  able  to  adopt  the  multigraph,  rough 
copy  only  will  be  supplied  by  that  assist- 
ant. 

After  the  department  library  has  been 
thoroughly  organized  and  cataloged,  the 
department  librarian  goes  on  with  the 
lighter  task  of  cataloging  the  current 
accessions  of  his  library  for  both  the  de- 
partment and  the  general  catalog. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  thus  having 
the  work  done  by  the  trained  department 
librarians  are: 

1.  It  adds  -several  workers  to  the  cata- 
loging force  of  the  library,  and  thus  makes 
it  possible  to  do  much  more  in  the  way 
of  providing  needed  departmental  catalogs. 
This  fact  has  been  of  great  importance 
with  us  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
where,  with  the  present  cataloging  force 
fJone,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
provide  these  catalogs.  Besides,  there  is 
the  advantage  to  the  general  library  of 
getting  the  cataloging  of  these  same  hooks 
done  for  the  general  catalog. 

2.  The  department  librarian  should 
have,  and  generally  does  have,  special 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  which  is  of  as- 
sistance in  cataloging,  especially  in  classi- 
fication and  the  assignment  of  subject 
headings. 

3.  As  the  work  is  done  in  the  depart- 
ment it  is  easy  for  the  department  libra- 
rian to  consult  the  professors  whenever 
necessary  or  desirable. 

4.  There  is  a  real  advantage  to  the  de- 
partment librarian  in  the  added  familiarity 
with  the  department  books  which  he  has 
gained  in  cataloging  them.  This  is  pa^ 
ticularly  true  in  the  case  of  the  librarian 
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who,  in  the  beginniDg,  is  not  a  specialist 
in  his  subject,  but  even  the  specialist  may 
gain  some  knowledge  from  this  handling 
of  the  material  which  will  help  him  in 
the  service  of  his  readers.  Moreover,  if 
he  has  actually  made  the  catalog,  he  can 
use  it  more  intelligently  himself  and  in- 
struct his  students  better  in  the  use  of  it. 
Our  scheme  has  certain  disadvantages 
as  well  as  advantages.    Some  of  these  are: 

1.  There  is  danger  that  not  enough  cat- 
aloging research  work  will  be  done  when 
the  cataloging  is  done  in  the  department 
library,  because  many  of  the  important 
catalog  and  bibliographical  aids  are  not 
accessible  outside  the  catalog  department 

for  example,  the  depository  or  union 

catalog  of  printed  cards. 

2.  There  is  danger  that  the  existing  rec- 
ords will  not  be  consulted  enough,  because 
the  general  catalog  is  not  easily  accessi- 
ble and  can  only  be  consulted  on  special 
trips  to  the  main  library. 

3.  When  the  work  is  thus  decentral- 
ized, there  is  much  greater  difficulty  in 
obtaining  from  the  various  assistants  work 
which  is  even  fairly  uniform.  No  one 
who  has  had  experience  in  trying  to  man- 
age such  work  will  minimize  this  diffi- 
culty. For  this  reason,  the  revision  is 
more  difficult,  and  must  be  done  with  the 
greatest  care,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
subject  headings. 

4.  It  is  sometimes  more  difficult  to  get 
good  cataloging  from  those  whose  first 
interest  does  not  He  in  this  branch  of  the 
work,  and  who  are  not  closely  associated 
with  the  regular  catalogers,  and  familiar 
with  the  many  traditions  of  a  catalog  de- 
partment. For  this  reason  we  have  found 
at  Minnesota,  that  it  is  an  advantage  to 
have  a  newly  appointed  department  libra- 
rian work  in  the  catalog  department  for  a 
time  before  taking  up  the  work  in  his  li- 
brary. 

We  have  found,  however,  that  with  us 
the  advantages  outweigh  the  disadvan- 
tages, particularly  the  one  great  advan- 
tage that  it  has  been  a  practical  way  of 
accomplishing  work  which  could  not  have 


been  done  by  our  present  cataloging  de- 
partment. 

Summary 

A  tabulated  summary  of  the  replies 
received  from  the  libraries  circularized  has 
been  prepared,  but  as  it  is  too  detailed  for 
reading  here,  I  will  omit  it,  and  present, 
instead,  a  few  conclusions  which  may  fair- 
ly be  drawn  from  this  summary.  While 
practice  is  not  uniform  on  any  one  point 
of  department  cataloging,  certain  tenden- 
cies toward  uniformity  are  clearly  evi- 
dent. 

1.  In  the  matter  of  department  libra- 
rians there  is  clearly  a  tendency  towards 
the  appointment  of  trained  workers  hav- 
ing, whenever  possible,  some  special 
knowledge  of  the  subject  of  their  depart- 
ments as  well.  This,  of  course.  Is  im- 
portant, if  the  cataloging  is  to  be  done 
in  the  department  libraries.  All  these  li- 
braries feel,  also,  the  need  for  some  kind 
of  department  catalogs,  although  the  num- 
ber of  such  catalogs  already  established 
varies  from  three  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  to  twenty-three  at  Columbia. 

2.  There  is  a  pretty  general  agreement 
that  the  dictionary  catalog  is  the  most  de- 
sirable for  department  libraries.  Columbia, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota  report 
dictionary  catalogs  in  all  organized  depart- 
ment libraries,  and  Johns  Hopkins  in  all  de- 
partment libraries  outside  the  main  build- 
ing. Wisconsin  and  Missouri  report  dic- 
tionary catalogs  in  certain  department  li- 
braries, and  Chicago  reports  author  cata- 
logs and  shelf-lists.  All  the  libraries  using 
dictionary  catalogs  report  the  use,  in  the 
main,  of  the  same  kind  of  subject  head- 
ings in  department  as  in  general  catalogs, 
except  for  certain  special  subjects,  such  as 
law,  or  for  certain  highly  specialized  col- 
lections, such  as  the  Avery  Architectural 
library  at  Columbia. 

3.  There  is  a  somewhat  greater  varia- 
tion in  the  scope  of  material  to  be  included. 
So  far,  only  two  libraries,  Columbia  and 
Michigan,  report  any  department  catalogs 
covering  more  than  the  material  in  the 
department  libraries,  but  Missouri  and  Min- 
nesota report  that  they  intend,  eventually. 
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to  have  their  department  catalogs  include 
all  books  on  the  subject  in  the  university. 
In  the  matter  of  analytics  the  majority 
practice  is  to  include  the  same  analytics  in 
both  general  and  department  catalogs,  al- 
though Chicago  uses  no  analytics  at  all  in 
department  catalogs,  while  Columbia,  at 
the  other  extreme,  includes  more  analytics 
in  department  catalogs  than  in  the  general 
catalog. 

4.  Present  opinion  seems  to  be  pretty 
evenly  divided  on  the  subject  of  whether 
the  actual  work  of  cataloging  should  be 
done  by  the  department  librarians  or  by 
the  regular  cataloging  force,  although 
there  is  perhaps  a  tendency  to  have  this 
work  done  by  the  department  librarians 
wherever  there  are  trained  workers  in 
charge  of  the  department  libraries.  Univer- 
sities in  which  the  work  for  department 
catalogs  is  done  by  the  department  librari- 
ans, report  that  the  department  librarians 
catalog  these  same  books  for  the  general 
catalog  as  well. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  repeat  that  if  the 
cataloging  is  done  by  the  department  li- 
brarians, too  much  emphasis  can  not  be 
laid  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  absolutely 
essential  to  have  all  this  work  done  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  head  cataloger, 
with  the  most  careful  revision.  Otherwise 
there  will  be  as  many  varieties  of  catalog- 
ing as  there  are  department  librarians. 

In  behalf  of  Dr.  W.  Dawson  Johnston,  of 
Columbia,  Miss  Isadore  G.  Mudge  read  the 
following 

PROPOSAL    FOR    A    CATALOG    OF    UNI- 
VERSITY SERIAL  PUBLICATIONS 

One  of  the  desiderata  of  our  exchange 
departments,  as  well  as  of  our  reference 
departments,  is  a  catalog  of  American  uni- 
versity serial  publications.  This  should 
give  in  addition  to  the  general  title,  a  full 
table  of  contents,  and  an  index  of  the  same. 
It  may  be  prepared  by  one  library,  or  co- 
operatively by  the  library  of  each  institu- 
tion issuing  such  series,  and  published  by 
a  central  institution,  as  the  bibliography 
of  American  historical  societies  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  or 


published  as  the  trade  list  annual  is,  each 
institution  printing  its  own  catalog  and 
forwarding  it  to  a  publisher  to  be  indexed, 
bound  with  the  catalogs  of  publications  of 
other  institutions,  and  so  published. 

The  desirability  of  such  a  catalog  as  a 
record  of  American  university  publications 
was  presented  to  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Association  of  American  Univer- 
sities at  its  last  meeting.  The  Committee 
voted  to  recommend  to  the  Association  the 
passage  of  the  following  resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Universities  recommends  to  each  of 
its  constituent  universities  the  preparation 
of  a  catalog  of  its  serial  publications  and 
the  printing  of  the  catalog  in  a  form  which 
will  permit  the  publication  of  the  several 
catalogs  as  a  collected  work,  so  arranged 
and  indexed  as  to  make  it  a  useful  work 
of  reference." 

If  the  members  of  the  College  Section 
are  similarly  interested  in  such  a  catalog, 
similar  action  on  the  part  of  the  section 
may  be  desirable.  I  present  this  sugges- 
tion with  some  diffidence  because  although 
the  catalog  will  save  librarians  much  labor 
in  the  long  run  the  preparation  of  it 
would  involve  a  large  amount  of  extra  la- 
bor in  the  immediate  future.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  I  hope  that  it  will  receive 
your  favorable  consideration. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  voted  that 
the  proposal  be  referred  to  the  executive 
committee  of  the  College  and  Reference 
Section  for  consideration. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

JREFERENCE  LIBRARIANS' 
ROUND  TABLE 

The  meeting  of  the  Public  Library  Divi- 
sion of  the  College  and  Reference  Section 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  June  27.  It 
was  called  to  order  by  Edwin  H.  Anderson, 
who  turned  it  over  to  Miss  Sarah  B.  Askew 
of  the  New  Jersey  public  library  commis- 
sion, who  acted  as  chairman  for  the  even- 
ing. The  first  speaker  was  Miss  MA- 
RILLA  WAITE  FREEMAN,  librarian  of 
the  Goodwyn  Institute  library  of  Memphis, 
who  spoke  on 
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SCIENTIFIC   MANAGEMENT,   AND  THE 

REFERENCE    DEPARTMENT    A8    A 

BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION 

What  we  call  "reference  work"  has  been 
a  little  in  disrepute  of  late,  and  there  has 
been  some  discussion  as  to  the  amount 
of  time  which  may  legitimately  be  spent 
in  helping  the  curious  inquirer  to  learn 
how  many  of  the  Louis's  died  a  natural 
df^ath,  or  whether  Helen  of  Troy  wore 
locks  of  Titian  red.  But  it  Is  only  in  the 
large  library  that  there  can  be  any  limita- 
tion of  what  we  call  the  reference  depart- 
ment to  the  handling  of  such  academic 
nnlbbles.  It  is  true  that  in  the  large  li- 
bra r>'  the  technical  department,  the  busl- 
noss  branch,  the  art  department  may 
^^mit  and  thin  the  quality  of  work  left  to 
the  reference  librarian,  till  she  (or  he)  may 
Tr-oi  that  only  the  dry  bones  of  the  day's 
research  are  hers  (or  his).  But  in  the 
small  library  there  is  no  such  limitation, 
'^nd  the  reference  librarian,  who  may  also 
'  »  the  head  librarian  and  the  chief  cata- 
loper,  may  come  in  touch  each  day  with 
e^'pry  sort  of  human  interest,  from  the 
eager  desire  of  the  office  clerk  to  get  back 
♦o  the  soil  by  the  road  of  raising  rice  in 
Arkansas  or  apples  in  Idaho,  to  the  yearn- 
inr  for  economic  Independence  and  artistic 
oxnression  in  the  soul  of  the  girl  who 
comes  to  pore  over  books  on  design. 

To  one  who  is  fully  awake  to  the  human 
side  of  things,  there  can  never  be  any 
(hV]  monotony  in  the  life  of  the  reference 
^^brarisn.  I  have  often  wished  I  had  time 
— and  genius — to  write  the  Romance  of  a 
ppferonce  Library.  It  would  cover  as  many 
pages,  flnd  be  almost  as  thrilling  as  the 
Tbousand-nnd-One-Nights.  I  wish  I  had 
time  to  tell  you  the  Molly-Make-Believe 
Fnisode  of  Ooodwyn  Institute  library,  or 
thp  Ta'e  of  the  Telegram  from  the  Nica- 
rpcrua  Revolution. 

Now  in  the  small  library  where  one  ref- 
emnce  assistant  must  be  so  many  things 
to  po  many  people  in  the  course  of  one  day, 
there  is  special  need  of  scientific  manage- 
ment of  time,  labor,  methods,  resources. 
Fortunately,   the   reference   assistant   has 


few  statistics  to  trouble  with.  The  only 
record  that  seems  essential  is  that 
of  questions  asked  and  topics  looked  up. 
A  pad  of  paper,  dated,  kept  at  one's  elbow, 
nnd  questions  jotted  down  almost  as  they 
are  being  asked — this  gives  an  interesting 
basis  for  monthly  and  yearly  reports,  and 
makes  something  to  show  for  the  day's 
work  much  more  interesting  than  mere  fig- 
ures, and  does  furnish  certain  figures,  es- 
pecially if  we  add,  after  each  topic,  ap- 
proximate number  of  books,  pamphlets  and 
magazines  used  in  getting  information  or 
material  desired. 

From  these  daily  sheets  interesting  de- 
ductions can  be  made,  classifications  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  and  sources  of  questions 
asked,  what  classes  of  people  are  users 
and  which  are  non-users  of  the  library, 
on  what  lines  the  library  needs  to  build 
up  its  resources,  in  what  directions  it 
needs  to  advertise  better.  Red  pencil 
checks  may  be  placed  against  more  signifi- 
cant topics,  for  quick  summarization  at 
the  end  of  the  month.  If  the  question 
is  for  school  or  club  work,  or  likely  to 
recur  again,  take  a  pencil  and  small  pad, 
write  Panama  canal  tolls  or  labor  laws  af- 
fecting women,  or  whatever  the  subject 
may  be,  at  the  top  of  the  pad.  and  make 
rapid  note  of  magazine  articles,  books,  etc.. 
looked  up.  Much  time  is  lost  in  looking 
up  the  same  things  over  and  over  again, 
sometimes  by  one  assistant,  and  some- 
times by  another.  Lists  jotted  roughly 
down  while  material  is  being  looked  up, 
or  directly  after,  may  be  copied  by  type- 
writer on  catalog  cards  and  filed  alpha- 
betically in  a  special  tray  of  the  catalog 
case,  where  they  will  be  quickly  available 
for  the  next  call.  For  debates,  the  mate- 
rial listed  on  cards  should  be  grouped 
roughly  under  "general,"  "affirmative"  and 
"negative."  It  saves  time,  also,  in  collect- 
ing books  on  the  reserve  shelf  for  a  de- 
bnte,  to  mark  the  places  by  clipping  to 
tbe  page  a  slip  labelled  "affirmative"  or 
"negative."  Of  course,  for  debate  work 
the  first  aid  to  scientific  management  Is 
the  u*=e,  so  far  as  possible,  of  the  work 
done   by   others   in   such  invaluable  little 
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manuals  as  the  Debaters'  Hand-Book 
series,  and  the  debate  pamphlets  of  the 
Universities  of  Wisconsin,  Texas,  Iowa  and 
others,  supplemented  by  the  latest  maga- 
zine articles  in  the  Readers'  Guide.* 

The  same  economic  principle  applies,  of 
course,  to  every  other  class  of  subjects 
looked  up.  Make  use  of  work  done  by 
others,  whether  in  the  form  of  bibliog- 
raphies, indexes,  reports  and  publications 
of  special  organizations,  or  what  not.  Two 
small  indexes  which  save  much  time  in 
the  small  library  are  the  Pittsburgh  Li- 
brary Debate  Index  and  their  Contempo- 
rary Biography.  Though  the  latter  is  low 
ten  years  old  It  is  still  extremely  useful 
to  those  libraries  which  are  so  fortunate  as 
to  own  copies. 

Another  economy  of  time  and  money  is 
the  using  of  book-lists  printed  by  other  li- 
braries or  organizations,  checking  on  them 
the  titles  in  one's  own  library,  putting  the 
library  stamp  upon  them,  and  distributing 
them  to  the  class  of  users  interested.  Good- 
wyn  Institute  library  has  recently  done  this 
with  the  booklet  entitled:  "What  to  read 
on  business  efficiency,"  issued  by  the  Busi- 
ness Book  Bureau  of  New  York. 

An  important  psychological  point  is 
always  to  get  one  gcod  piece  of  material 
before  each  researcher  promptly,  then 
other  material  may  be  gathered  more  de- 
liberately. If  several  people  are  waiting 
.  at  once,  give  each  one  reference  to  start 
on  rather  than  serve  one  in  detail  while 
p11  others  wait  their  turn.  Perhaps  this 
is  a  small  and  obvious  trifle  to  dwell  upon, 
but  it  is  a  bromidium  that  trifles  make  suc- 
cess, in  reference  work  as  in  anything  else. 

Returning  to  the  wisdom  of  using  others' 
work,  I  must  emphasize  the  importance  of 
collecting  the  material  put  out  by  all  sorts 
of  special  organizations.  We  know  that 
every  subject  now  has  its  literature,  from 
"votes  for  women"  to  the  extermination 
of  the  house  fly  or  the  loan  shark.  And 
much  of  this  matter,  often  In  pamphlet  or 
leaflet  form,  is  obtainable  free  or  at  small 


•A  brief  list,  entitled  "Debaters*  Aids."  was 
distributed  In  connection  with  this  paper. 


cost.  Frequently  such  literature  is  the  lat- 
est and  most  authoritative  word  upon  any 
subject. 

In  our  scheme  of  scientific  management, 
therefore,  the  small  library,  perhaps  even 
more  than  the  large,  can  not  afford  to  do 
without  collecting  such  literature.  The 
pamphlet  collection  is  indispensable.  It 
means  work,  but  in  the  end  by  its  live 
usefulness  it  saves  time.  By  scientific 
management  and  intensive  use  a  small  li- 
brary with  a  good  pamphlet  collection  can 
get  better  results  than  one  three  times  as 
largo  whose  resources  are  not  up-to-date 
and  thoroughly  made  use  of. 

First,  a  word  as  to  the  filing  of  such 
material;  second,  as  to  sources  for  secur- 
ing it.  I  cannot  attempt  to  offer  any  new 
solution  to  the  vexed  problem  of  pamphlet 
disposal.  I  will  merely  state  briefly  how 
Goodwyn  Institute  library  handles  its  pam- 
phlets. We  have  found  the  system  of  filing 
in  pamphlet  boxes  most  convenient  and 
practicable.  A  box  is  lettered  with  D.  C. 
number  or  inclusive  numbers,  and  with 
subject  or  subjects  included,  as  334.6  Ag- 
ricultural credit.  Pamphlets  are  counted 
as  received,  but  not  accessioned.  If  im- 
portant, catalog  card  is  made  under  sub- 
ject, or  author,  rarely  under  both.  If  of 
slight  or  only  temporary  value,  they  are 
merely  marked  with  class  number,  and 
placed  in  box  without  cataloging.  Some- 
times merely  a  general  catalog  card  is 
made  to  show  that  the  library  receives  all 
the  publications  of  an  organization,  as  with 
the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage 
Association,  or  with  the  American  National 
Child  Labor  Committee.  In  these  cases 
there  would  be  both  author  and  subject 
card.  Any  specially  important  publication 
of  the  association  would  be  brought  out  by 
separate  card.  A  check  on  the  pamphlet 
would  indicate  whether  or  not  it  had  been 
cataloged. 

For  the  small  library  which  has  not  time 
to  catalog  individual  pamphlets,  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  make  one  general  card  for 
each  group,  giving  class  number  and  sub- 
ject heading,  as:  "325  Immigration;  for 
material    (or  for  additional   material)   on 
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this  subject,  see  pamphlet  collection/'  or 
merely,  "See  also  pamphlets." 

Goodwyn  Institute  clips  also  the  local 
newspapers  and  a  few  others  for  matters 
of  local  or  special  interest,  mounts  the 
more  valuable  clippings  on  manila  sheets, 
8x10  in  size,  numbers  them,  occasionally 
catalogs  an  important  one,  and  files  them 
with  pamphlets  on  the  same  subjects.  To 
keep  the  collection  from  becoming  obso- 
lete, or  occupying  too  much  space,  it 
should  be  gone  over  once  a  year,  and  old 
pamphlets  and  clippings  and  their  cards 
withdrawn  and  destroyed.  With  many  con- 
stantly changing  subjects  in  agriculture, 
engineering,  current  problems,  etc.,  it  be- 
comes instinctive  with  the  reference  assis- 
tant to  bring  forth  first  to  the  would-be 
investigator  the  pamphlet  box  or  boxes  on 
that  subject,  then  the  more  recent  maga- 
zine articles,  and  only  last  the  books. 

In  Goodwyn  Institute  library  the  pam- 
phlet collection  is  supplemented  by  a  ver- 
tical file,  arranged  alphabetically  under 
the  same  headings  as  the  pamphlets.  In 
this  file  are  placed  letters,  circulars,  type- 
written lists,  and  the  like,  not  advisable  to 
be  placed  in  the  pamphlet  boxes.  A  practi- 
cal plan  for  indexing  this  material  is  a  gen- 
eral card  on  each  subject  included,  to  be 
filed  at  end  of  regular  cards  in  cataloging: 
e.  g.  "Levees;  for  additional  material,  see 
vertical  file."  For  the  very  small  library 
the  vertical  file  is  perhaps  the  most  con- 
venient arrangement  for  disposing  of  pam- 
phlets and  ail  unbound  material  in  one 
place. 

Some  of  the  larger  libraries  bind  in  in- 
expensive form  all  pamphlets  which  are 
considered  worthy  of  preservation,  but  for 
the  small  library  this  seems  necessary  only 
in  the  case  of  pamphlets  of  unusual  value 
or  size. 

Now  as  to  some  of  the  sources  of  the 
pamphlet  and  ephemeral  literature  which 
is  so  valuable.  I  can  not  do  better  than 
to  remind  you  again  of  two  lists  with 
which  you  are  probably  already  familiar. 
The  first  is  "Social  questions  of  today,  se- 
lected sources  of  Information,  compiled  by 
the  Free  Public  Library,  Newark,  N.  J.," 


1911.  It  may  be  obtained  from  the  Editor 
of  Special  Libraries,  State  Library,  Indian- 
apolis, for  ten  cents.  It  includes  the  names 
and  addresses  of  organizations  interested 
in  social  questions,  such  as  the  American 
Civic  Association,  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation, the  Vocation  Bureau  of  Boston,  and 
an  index  of  subjects  covered  by  the  publi- 
cations of  these  organizations,  such  as 
the  cost  of  living,  prison  reform,  sex  hy- 
giene, vacation  schools. 

The  second  list  is  entitled  "The  library 
and  social  movements;  a  list  of  material 
obtainable  free  or  at  small  expense."  It 
may  be  had  from  the  A.  L.  A.  Publishing 
Board  for  five  cents.  This  list  includes  ma- 
terial on  all  sorts  of  sociological  questions, 
from  co-operative  stores  to  workingmen's 
compensation.  From  these  two  lists  a  good 
working  collection  of  up-to-date,  inexpen- 
sive pamphlet  material  on  social  problems 
may  be  obtained.  Among  recent  organiza- 
tions, born  since  these  lists  were  published 
in  1911,  are  the  Drama  League  of  America, 
the  American  Commission  on  Agricultural 
Co-operation,  the  Southern  Sociological 
Congress.  All  these  put  out  valuable  and 
inexpensive  reports  and  publications.  It 
would  be  a  boon  to  small,  and  even  large 
libraries,  if  the  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board 
would  father  a  new  list  including  and  en- 
larging the  material  of  the  two  1911  lists, 
and  adding  the  most  important  new  or- 
ganizations and  publications  which  have 
since  come  into  being. 

The  recently  published  index  to  Special 
Libraries,  Vol.  1-3,  makes  available,  in  that 
indispensable  little  journal  much  valuable 
material  on  current  questions,  and  sources 
of  information. 

For  all  subjects,  technical,  8cientific»  his- 
torical, sociological,  covered  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  publications,  and  these  sub- 
jects are  innumerable,  a  convenient  guide 
to  selection  is  offered  by  the  brief  classi- 
fied price-listr  furnished  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents.  The  suggestions  in 
the  little  weekly  Government  Publications, 
published  by  M.  E.  Greathouse  at  510  12th 
St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  at  fifty  cents  a 
year,  are  also  helpful,  as  are  the  notes  in 
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the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist,  which  now  lists 
many  government  documents.  The  "Inter- 
esting Things  in  Print"  column  in  Public 
Libraries  should  be  carefully  scanned,  as 
should  the  ''Periodical  and  other  litera- 
ture" department  of  the  Library  Journal. 

To  get  upon  the  regular  mailing  list 
of  as  many  organizations  as  possible 
saves  much  time  spent  in  writing  for  indi- 
vidual publications.  And  even  where  there 
is  a  membership  fee,  as  of  $2.00  per  year 
to  the  Drama  League  of  America,  for  ex- 
ample, it  will  bring  far  more  valuable  re- 
turns in  twelve  months  than  the  same 
amount  expended  in  books. 

The  first  labor  of  writing  for  and  hand- 
ling a  collection  of  pamphlet  literature 
seems  considerable,  but  when  properly  or- 
ganized its  daily  up-keep  is  not  difficult 
and  its  presenc^  in  a  library  goes  far  to 
make  possible  the  scientific  management 
of  the  queries  and  problems  which  come 
each  day  to  the  reference  desk. 

May  I  rather  say  the  information  desk. 
We  librarians  are  so  at  home  with  our 
own  terminology,  have  talked  so  long  and 
familiarly  of  reference  desks,  reference 
work,  the  reference  library,  that  I  doubt 
if  we  ever  realize  the  foreignness  of  our 
language  to  the  shy  visitor  within  our 
gates.  "Ask  in  the  reference  room"  means 
worse  than  nothing  to  him,  but  the  simple 
legend  "Information  desk"  will  draw  him 
like  the  « kindly  and  familiar  face  of  a 
friend. 

The  idea  that  a  modern  library  is,  or 
should  be,  a  central  Bureau  of  Information 
for  its  town  or  city  is  one  that  we  first 
have  to  get  thoroughly  into  our  own  beads, 
and  then  impress  upon  our  public.  In  the 
effort  to  find  the  simplest  and  most  effect- 
ive way  to  present  this  Idea  to  our  Mem- 
phis public,  we  tried  running  the  following 
card  in  the  street  cars: 

What  do  You  want  to  Know? 

You  have  12,000  Books,  Trade  Journals, 
Magazines  on  all  subjects,  and  an 
Information  Bureau  for  Your  use  ab- 
solutely -Free  in  Goodwyn  Institute 
Library. 


We  were  able  to  make  specially  advan- 
tageous terms  with  the  street  car  advertis- 
ing   company,    whose    representative    had 
himself  made  use  of  the  resources  of  the 
library,   and   we   have   been   running   this 
card,  or  similarly  worded  ones,  for  over  a 
year.    The  results,  sometimes  direct,  some- 
times  indirect,   have    been   very    interest- 
ing.   The  card  has  brought  us  many  busi- 
ness men,  and  other  street  car  users,  who, 
seeing  our  invitation  daily,  recall  it  from 
the  depths  of  their  subconsciousness  when 
they  do  want  to  know.    The  card  is  often 
taken   quite   literally,    as    in    the   case  of 
the  young  Russian  from  Odessa,  later  from 
St.  Louis,  who  read  the  sign  in  the  street 
car  which  brought  him  from  the  railway 
station.     He  came  straight  to  the  library 
and  to  the  information  desk,  told  his  story 
briefiy  and  succinctly,  and  asked  how  he 
could   find   a   position   as   house   boy.   for 
which  he  was  qualified.    The  Jewish  Rabbi 
happened  to  be  in  the  library  at  the  mo- 
ment.   He  called  up  the  head  of  the  Jewish 
Charities,  who  on  hearing  that  the  lad  was 
from  Odessa,  said:  "Why,  that  is  my  native 
place!    Send  him  along  and  I  will  surely 
f^nd  him  something."     And  he  did. 

Another  bright-eyed  youth,  who  worked 
with  a  moving-picture  corporation  in  the 
daytime,  but  had  his  evenings  free,  came 
in  to  ask  if  we  had  d'Espuy's  "Architecture 
antique."  He  was  overjoyed  when  he  saw 
it  and  other  folios  on  the  subject,  said 
he  was  wanting  to  go  on  with  the  study 
of  architecture  at  night,  and  had  seen  our 
street  car  card.  "That  card's  a  fine  stunt." 
he  added.  Then  there  was  the  case  of  the 
two  young  men  who  had  come  down  the 
river  by  boat  from  Iowa,  looking  for  work 
as  extra  Christmas  clerks.  They  were  senc 
up  to  us  by  a  policeman,  from  whom  they 
asked  information.  We  sent  them  to  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Department  of  Employment 
and  one  of  them  afterward  came  back  to 
tell  us  they  had  both  gotten  a  job.  We 
do  not  at  all  mind  being  teased  a  bit  about 
our  "Employment  Bureau,"  so  glad  are  we 
that  the  policeman  and  the  man-onthe- 
street  should  instantly  think  of  Goodwyn 
Institute  library  when  asked   for  any  in- 
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formation  which  he  cannot  give.  We  do- 
sire  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  central 
clearing  house  for  general  information, 
even  when  the  question  is  of  so  primitive 
and  vital  a  nature  as  how  a  man  shall  earn 
his  next  meal,  and  to  this  end  we  take 
as  our  motto  "Nothing  human  is  alien  to 


ft 


us. 

We  think  it  is  within  our  legitimate 
field  to  tell  the  man  not  that  he  has  come 
to  the  wrong  place,  but  to  tell  him  the 
address  of  the  right  place,  and  sometimes 
even  to  give  him  a  note  or  do  a  moment's 
telephoning  that  will  connect  him  with  the 
right  place,  and  will  make  him  feel  that 
the  library's  "What  do  you  want  to  know?" 
means  him. 

The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is:  Never 
let  a  man  go  away  without  either  the  in- 
formation for  which  he  has  come,  or  the 
knowledge  as  to  where  he  may  find  it. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  must  spend 
precious  time  in  looking  up  irrelevant  ques- 
tions, or  in  attempting  to  handle  matters 
which  some  other  library  or  organization 
could  deal  with  more  efficiently.  It  does 
mean  that  it  is  our  business  as  a  Bureau 
of  Information  to  know  just  where  that 
question  can  be  most  effectively  handled, 
and  then  to  direct  the  inquirer  there. 

Thus  if  a  man  desires  a  certain  address 
in  Los  Angeles,  we  send  him  to  the  Cotton 
Exchange,  one  block  away,  which  has  a 
full  line  of  directories,  open  to  the  public; 
if  a  certain  government  monograph  which 
we  do  not  possess,  we  refer  him  to  the 
Cossitt  library,  which  as  a  government  de- 
pository has  a  full  collection  of  public  docu- 
ments; if  other  than  a  very  simple  legal 
reference,  we  refer  him  to  the  law  library, 
mentioning  its  hours  and  restrictions. 

If  the  information  desired  may  be  se- 
cured by  letter,  we  often  give  a  reader  the 
necessary  address  and  let  him  write  him- 
self. We  ought,  of  course,  to  save  the  li- 
brary's time  in  this  way  whenever  possible. 
Yet  frequently  the  information  or  material 
to  be  secured  would  have  a  future  value 
to  the  library  itself,  or  to  the  city,  and 
whenever  this  is  the  case,  this  advantage, 
together  with  the  reader's  grateful  appre- 


ciation of  the  library  for  getting  him  what 
he  wants  when  he  wants  it,  surely  justifies 
us  in  writing  the  letter  ourselves.  Thus, 
Goodwyn  Institute  library  has  recently  se- 
cured much  information  and  literature  on 
smoke  abatement  experience  of  other  cities, 
for  engineers  suddenly  forced  to  apply 
modern  methods  by  a  stringent  city  ordi- 
nance. Assistance  has  been  given  in  the 
same  way  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  Levee 
Association;  to  a  committee  appointed  to 
present  a  county  insanity  commission  bill 
to  the  state  legislature;  to  the  city  en- 
gineer, on  the  practice  of  different  cities 
as  to  grade-crossings  and  railroad  track 
elevation;  again  to  an  individual  reader 
who  wished  to  learn  what  diseases  are 
native  to  South  Carolina  in  distinction 
from  those  supposed  to  be  cured  by  resi- 
dence there;  to  a  local  manufacturer  on 
the  process  of  making  paper  from  cotton 
stalks;  to  a  student  on  the  death  rate  and 
prevalence  of  tuberculosis  among  negroes; 
to  another  on  the  best  methods  of  alfalfa 
raising  in  West  Tennessee. 

The  use  of  the  telephone  is  encouraged 
for  information  needed  quickly.  If  a  busy 
business  man  wishes  to  know  the  name 
and  address  of  the  U.  S.  Consul  in  Peru, 
the  1910  population  of  Guthrie,  Oklahoma, 
the  meaning  of  a  troublesome  phrase  in  a 
Spanish  letter,  he  appreciates  knowing 
that  he  can  get  a  prompt  reply  by  calling 
up  the  library.  The  St.  Joseph  library 
makes  this  feature  of  its  information  serv- 
ice effectively  known  by  attractive  blot- 
ters and  leaflets  sent  to  business  men. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  insistent 
demands  of  club  members  and  of  school 
children,  set  sometimes,  the  former  by 
the  club  system,  and  the  latter  by  the 
school  system,  to  subjects  beyond  their 
grasp.  Of  the  vexed  problem  of  distribut- 
ing our  crowded  hours  judiciously  among 
all  these  demands.  Miss  Bacon  has  written 
most  lucidly  in  her  delightful  paper  on 
"What  the  public  wants,"  in  the  May  (1913) 
Library  Journal. 

Certainly  we  do  have  to  learn  to  discrimi- 
nate as  to  the  time  and  attention  we  give 
to  each  demand  upon  us.    Yet  each  is  im- 
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portant  to  the  man,  woman  or  child,  who 
makes  it,  and  however  briefly  and  expedi- 
tiously we  may  dispose  of  it,  let  us  make 
the  questioner  feel  that  he  did  well  to 
come  to  us,  that  we  are  for  the  moment 
concentrating  upon  his  problem,  and  that 
we  are  giving  him  the  best  assistance  in 
our  power,  even  if  it  be  only  an  address, 
or  a  telephone  number,  or  the  name  of 
the  book  in  which  his  question  will  be 
answered. 

Let  me  repeat  that  it  is  all  largely  a 
matter  of  making  our  library  a  clearing 
house  of  information,  of  connecting  the 
man  with  the  answer  to  his  question, 
rather  than  of  necessarily  answering  it 
ourselves.  And  to  this  end,  and  by  these 
means,  may  the  small  library  be  as  useful 
as  the  large. 

The  next  speaker  was  Miss  SARAH  B. 
BALL,  librarian  of  the  business  branch 
of  the  Newark  free  public  library,  who 
spoke  on 

WHAT    ANY    LIBRARY     CAN     DO     FOR 

THE  BUSINESS  INTERESTS  OF 

THE  TOWN 

Have  you  ever  felt  discouraged  over  the 
purely  potential  value  of  your  reference 
books,  because  they  seem  to  remain  for- 
ever potential?  Have  you  ever  turned  the 
pages  of  the  World  Almanac  and  sighed 
over  perfectly  good  answers  which  you 
could  give  to  questions  that  nobody  asks 
you?  Every  reference  librarian  present 
knows  what  I  mean.  When  is  wheat  har- 
vested in  Burmah?  Who  is  the  secretary 
of  sanitation  in  Cuba?  How  long  does 
it  take  a  letter  to  go  from  New  York  to 
Melbourne,  via  Vancouver?  Are  grapes 
more  nutritious  than  plums?  What  are  the 
dues  in  the  Knickerbocker  Club?  What 
three  nations  have  dominions  on  which  the 
sun  never  sets?  How  many  shipwrecks 
last  year  on  the  U.  S.  coasts? 

These  questions  are  being  asked  by  some- 
body and  being  answered  in  a  fashion  by 
somebody.  Very  often  that  "somebody" 
is  the  editor  of  the  query  column  in  the 
newspaper.  The  newspapers  of  the  coun- 
try have  educated  the  people  to  turn  to 


them  with  their  questions.  How  many  of 
those  questions  could  be  answered  Just  as 
well  or  better  by  the  public  library?  How 
often  the  newspaper  itself  turns  to  the 
public  library  for  the  answers?  Here  is 
truly  an  unnecessary  duplication  of  work 
and  a  loss  of  time.  Here  is  also  a  high-road 
to  popularity  and  an  opportunity  for  use- 
fulness to  a  community  clearly  seen  by 
newspapers  and  worth  cultivating  by  pub- 
lic libraries. 

While  we  are  making  laws,  librarians 
might  conspire  to  put  through  a  city  ordi- 
nance to  compel  all  questioning  people 
to  call  on  the  public  library  as  the  first 
source  of  information.  As  that  is  mani- 
festly impossible,  something  must  be  done 
to  attract  the  business  and  trade  interests 
of  a  town  to  the  public  library  as  a  bureau 
of  information.  Why?  Because  the  citi- 
zens pay  taxes  to  support  an  institution— 
the  public  library — that  they  may  be.  by 
that  institution,  helped  to  become  not  sim- 
ply better,  but  also  wiser;  not  simply  wis- 
er, but  also  better  informed ;  not  simply  bet- 
ter informed  in  general,  but  also  better  in- 
formed in  city  affairs;  not  simply  in  city 
affairs,  but  also  in  the  affairs  of  each  in- 
dustrial unit.  In  a  word,  the  city  supports 
a  library  that  the  library  may  help  it  to 
become  more  harmonious,  better  governed 
and  more  productive. 

As  the  institution  is  supported  for  specif- 
ic purposes,  it  should  not  only  be  prepared 
to  fulfill  these  purposes;  it  should  also 
let  it  be  known  to  all  that  it  is  thus  pre- 
pared. 

It  should  let  those  who  support  it  know 
that  it  can  not  only  help  one  who  seeks 
general  culture;  but  can  also  help  one  who 
seeks  knowledge  of  city  management  in 
any  of  its  countless  aspects,  or  knowledge 
of  methods  of  productive  or  distributive 
processes  in  any  of  their  countless  forms. 
Possibly  the  first  thing  to  do  in  thus 
letting  its  practical  powers  be  known  is  to 
introduce  into  its  vocabulary  the  phrase 
''business  department"  or  "information  de- 
partment." A  wider  range  of  questions 
comes  to  a  library  that  uses  the  words  "in- 
formation"  or   "business    department"  in- 
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stead  of  "reference  department"  The 
words  "public  library"  do  not  convey  to 
the  mind  of  the  average  person  a  sugges- 
tion of  a  tenth  of  the  resources  for  Infor- 
mation that  are  locked  up  In  the  collec- 
tions of  printed  things  which  our  cities 
now  maintain. 

An  Inquiring  Newarker  once  said  to  me 
"Why  should  a  public  library  advertise  it- 
self?   Surely  everyone  knows  where  It  Is 
and  that  it  contains  books." 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "but,  do  you  yourself  know 
v/hat  those  books  contain?  Would  you  go 
to  the  library  to  learn  the  elevation  above 
sea  level  of  the  street  corner  on  which 
j'ou  live,  or  for  the  width  of  the  street? 
Would  you  go  there  to  plan  your  next  busi- 
ness trip  by  using  the  maps  of  the  cities 
you  will  visit,  so  that  time  will  net  be  lost 
in  going  from  one  factory  to  another? 
If  you  are  trying  to  sell  a  patented  ticket 
punch,  do  you  go  to  the  library  for  the 
names  of  purchasing  agents  of  railroads? 
If  you  have  lost  the  address  of  a  business 
correspondent  do  you  telephone  to  the  li- 
brary or  do  you  set  the  whole  office  force 
on  edge  hunting  for  the  lost  letter?  Would 
you  turn  to  the  library  for  the  date  of 
Wilson's  Chicago  address,  or  the  launching 
of  a  new  battleship?" 

He  went  away  wiser;  and  left  me  quite 
pleased  with  myself. 

Many  public  libraries  have  undertaken 
the  task  of  collecting  manufacturers'  cata- 
logs from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Our  experience  indicates  that  this  is  a 
heavy  expense  with  comparatively  slight 
return.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  spend 
the  same  amount  of  time  and  money  com- 
piling information  about  the  industries  of 
one's  own  towA?  It  is  a  hopeless  task  to 
represent  adequately  the  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  not  a  hopeless 
task  to  compile  information  about  local 
manufacturers  that  will  prove  of  great  val- 
ue. No  business  directory  gives  the  spe- 
cific information  that  is  a  daily  need 
among  the  business  men  of  a  community. 
The  directory  gives,  for  example,  a  list 
of  paper-box  manufacturers,  but  does  not 
Indicate  those  who  make  egg  boxes,  hat 


boxes,  jewelry  boxes,  etc.  It  lists  the  Jew- 
elry manufacturers,  but  is  useless  if  you 
want  the  names  of  those  who  make  22- 
karat  wedding  rings.  Many  manufacturers 
and  dealers  are  sending  to  distant  cities, 
through  habit,  for  articles  made  equally 
well  and  at  the  same  cost  within  their  own 
city,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they 
lack  detailed  information  of  the  products 
of  their  own  city.  In  some  places  the 
Board  of  Trade  is  the  natural  clearing 
house  for  this  Information.  This  is  as  it 
should  be. 

But  what  about  the  towns  that  are 
without  Boards  of  Trade  or  whose  Boards 
of  Trade  are  not  equipped  to  give  this  in- 
formation? It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are 
not  ten  cities  in  the  United  States  where 
one  can  find  on  file  for  the  use  of  the 
public  complete  and  specific  information 
about  the  Industries  of  that  city.  To  se- 
cure this  information  is  not  an  easy  task. 
It  requires  circular  letters,  follow-up  let- 
ters and  possibly  personal  calls;  but  the 
value  of  thus  creating  an  interest  in  the 
public  library  among  those  citizens  who 
are  paying  the  heaviest  taxes,  coupled  with 
the  real  importance  of  the  information  it- 
self, makes  it  an  undertaking  of  peculiar 
value  to  a  tax-supported  public  library. 
Fortunately  the  smaller  the  city  the  few- 
er the  manufacturers  and  the  easier  the 
task,  so  that  here  indeed  is  a  piece  of 
work  that  may  well  be  undertaken  by  li- 
braries of  many  towns  and  cities. 

We  have  grown  in  Newark,  from  being 
the  conventional  and  rather  academic  li- 
brary, to  one  that  has  quite  large  sources 
of  civic  and  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial and  financial  information.  The  ques- 
tion now  is,  how  shall  we  get  the  people 
to  realize  the  change?  We  are  somewhat 
in  the  position  of  a  dry  goods  store  which 
has  transformed  itself  into  a  department 
store,  but  Is  visited  largely  by  those  who 
seek  only  dry  goods.  We  need  to  adver- 
tise our  groceries,  hardware,  furniture  and 
china. 

If  library  architecture  would  only  per- 
mit of  show  windows,  as  do  all  our  New- 
ark branches,  the  task  would  be  greatly 
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simplified.  What  a  show  window  has 
meant  to  the  business  branch  can  be  seen 
any  day.  A  passerby  is  first  attracted  by 
the  bright  color  of  a  map  showing  the 
London  subway  system.  He  pauses  to  read 
the  old  familiar  words:  "Trafalgar 
Square,"  "Tottenham  Court  Road"  and 
"Ludgate  Circus."  Beside  it  is  a  new  di- 
rectory of  the  clothing  trade,  or  a  book 
on  insurance,  a  pamphlet  on  civil  service, 
or  a  new  trolley  guide.  Finally,  his  curi- 
osity aroused  over  the  kind  of  a  business 
house  that  can  have  such  diversified  inter- 
ests, he  looks  up  at  the  gold-lettered  slgt 
on  the  window  and  reads  with  puzzled  ex- 
pression, "Business  Branch  and  Reading 
Room  of  the  Free  Public  Library."  Often 
he  peers  curiously  in  to  see  what  kind  of 
people  are  Inside,  and,  seeing  a  room  full 
of  men,  comes  boldly  in  and  asks  for — a 
directory  of  Spuyten  Duyvil,  or  some 
other  obscure  place.  The  window  display 
has  broadened  his  idea  of  the  resources  of 
the  public  library,  which  he  had  hitherto 
thought  of  as  having  nothing  to  interest 
him. 

Where  a  library  can  afford  It  there  are 
many  advantages  in  establishing  a  busi- 
ness department.  It  keeps  together  close- 
ly related  subjects,  it  is  very  helpful  to 
business  men,  and  it  helps  in  advertising. 
If  a  permanent  business  department  is  im- 
possible, there  is  much  to  be  gained  by  a 
temporary  showing  of  all  that  can  be 
gathered  relating  to  business. 

All  libraries  have  more  of  this  material 
than  we  perhaps  realize,  surely  more  than 
the  public  realize.  By  bringing  it  togeth- 
er and  displaying  well-printed  signs  con- 
cerning it  we  are  following  sound  adver- 
tising principles.  The  man  who  sees  a 
sign  in  the  library,  "Our  business  is  an- 
swering questions,"  will  not  be  so  absurd- 
ly apologetic  over  "bothering  you"  with  his 
wants,  and  will  use  the  resources  of  the 
library  to  better  advantage  than  the  man 
who  thinks  it  is  only  for  lending  books. 

Other  signs  that  may  be  used  with  good 
effect  are  these: 

"Have  you  an  idea?  Patent  it.  The  li- 
brary will  tell  you  how." 


"You  support  this  library.  Do  you  use 
it?" 

"Why  guess  about  things?  Your  Public 
Library  can  give  you  the  facts.  Telephone 
or  write." 

"A  valuable  export  trade  is  yours  if  you 
follow  the  consular  reports  in  the  Public 
Library." 

"B^ollow  the  work  of  the  Legislature. 
The  bills  are  on  file  at  the  Public  Library." 

Framed  signs  of  the  library  as  Bureau 
of  Information,  placed  in  public  places, 
are  good  permanent  advertisements.  Per- 
sonal visits  to  the  places  where  questions 
are  being  asked — the  post  ofldce,  the  rail- 
road, telegraph,  newspaper  and  express  of- 
fices, and  the  suggestion  that  those  in 
charge  send  to  the  public  library  all  in- 
quiries they  do  not  wish  to  be  troubled 
with  or  can  not  satisfy,  will  turn  many  peo- 
ple toward  the  library. 

If  it  is  the  item  of  expense  that  stands 
in  the  way  of  business  work  in  your  li- 
brary, have  you  considered  possible  econo- 
mies in  other  lines?  Why  not  discontinue 
a  certain  fashion  magazine  and  add  a  finan- 
cial one?  Turn  down  an  order  for  a  his- 
tory of  the  court  of  Queen  Anne  and  buy 
a  good  history  of  Wall  Street.  Get  along 
without  that  valuable  but  expensive  book 
on  the  ancient  civilization  of  the  Egyptians 
and  buy  a  directory  of  the  manufacturers 
of  the  world.  Deny  your  worthy  scholars 
the  latest  commentary  on'  Plato  and  get 
your  business  men  the  latest  book  on  ac- 
countancy. Sacrifice  an  historical  or  clas- 
sical atlas  and  secure  the  best  maps  of 
your  own  locality.  Decide  against  the 
Portuguese  dictionary  and  buy  a  cable 
code.  Cancel  the  order  for  so-and-so*s  trav- 
els in  British  Guiana  and  subscribe  for  the 
Official  Railway  Guide. 

Here  are  suggestions  for  a  few  resources 
to  be  used  in  meeting  business  inquiries  of 
a  general  order,  such  as  come  to  a  library 
that  advertises  itself  as  a  Bureau  of  Infor- 
mation, and  some  things  we  have  found 
useful  in  business  work: 

1.  The  latest  edition  of  the  city  direct- 
ory, directories  of  local  towns,  of  the  capi- 
tol  of  the  state,  and  of  the  largest  cities  of 
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the  United  States.  An  exchange  of  direct- 
ories one  year  old  with  other  public  libra- 
ries has  proved  quite  satisfactory.  It  in- 
creases your  resources,  and  the  fact  that 
you  ask  for  year-old  directories  from  local 
business  houses  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
change is  a  good  advertisement  of  the  li- 
brary's business  side.  The  cost  of  sending 
a  5-lb.  directory  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States  by  book-rate  express  is  about  fifty 
cents. 

If  you  cannot  afford  directories,  get  tele- 
phone books  from  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Co.,  New  York  City,  at 
prices  ranging  from  35  to  50  cents.  Many 
of  these  contain  classified  sections.  A 
classified  telephone  directory  of  New  York 
T?iay  be  obtained  free  by  writing  to  Mr. 
Reuben  J.  Donnelly,  37  Fulton  Street,  New 
York  City. 

2.  The  very  best  local  maps.  To  spend 
$30  on  a  real  estate  atlas  may  seem  ex- 
travagant; but  such  atlases  are  usually 
Issued  at  intervals  of  6  to  10  years,  and 
will  prove  one  of  the  most  useful  sources 
of  local  information. 

3.  The  Oflftcial  Railway  Guide.  If  the  li- 
brary cannot  afford  to  pay  $8.00  a  year  for, 
it,  get  a  month-old  copy  from  the  local  rail- 
way office.  It  contains  the  most  complete 
list  of  U.  S.  towns  in  print  and  is  of  value 
as  a  gazetteer  and  in  many  other  ways. 

4.  The  Western  Union  A.  B.  C.  and  Lie- 
ber  Cable  Codes  are  the  only  general 
codes  in  use.    They  cost  about  $32.00. 

5.  A  table  for  displaying  catalogs  of 
business  book  publishers.  This  will  in- 
crease the  use  of  business  books  and  lead 
to  many  good  recommendations  by  visitors. 

6.  A  monthly  magazine,  "Business 
News,"  of  the  Business  Book  Bureau  of 
New  York.  It  indexes  articles  in  the  prin- 
cipal business  magazines  and  lists  the  im- 
portant new  business  books. 

7.  A  typewriter  for  the  free  use  of  vis- 
itors. The  local  office  of  a  typewriter  com- 
pany may  place  one  In  the  library  as  an 
advertisement. 

8.  Reports  of  transactions  on  the  New 
York  stock  exchange  or  of  transactions  in 
local  securities.    I^ocal  brokers'  offices  will 


consider  it  a  good  advertisement  to  place 
these  on  file. 

9.  Trolley  guides.  Fifty  cents  spent  on 
these  each  year  will  fortify  the  library 
against  all  attacks  in  that  line. 

10.  Thomas's  Register  of  American 
Manufacturers,  price  $15.00.  With  this  in 
hand  you  can  say  that,  "The  Public  Libra- 
ry can  give  you  names  of  pill-box  manu- 
facturers in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.,  the 
name  of  the  man  who  makes  office  furni- 
ture in  Marietta,  Ohio,  or  the  place  where 
Rubberset  products  are  manufactured." 

11.  Kelly's  Directory  of  Merchants, 
Manufacturers  and  Shippers  of  the  World. 
Price  30s.  This  enables  you  to  say,  "The 
Public  Library  can  give  you  the  name  of 
German  manufacturers  of  mirrors,  the 
dealers  in  lacquered  ware  in  Tokio,  the 
name  of  a  bank  in  Warsaw,  a  forwarding 
agent  in  Sydney  or  the  express  facilities  of 
Coburg." 

With  a  simple  and  inexpensive  equip- 
ment, somewhat  like  that  included  in  these 
eleven  items,  backed  by  wide  advertising 
in  the  local  press,  a  public  library  can  at- 
tract the  business  men  of  a  town  to  use  the 
institution  they  support,  an  institution 
which  should  be  turned  to  by  everyone 
in  the  municipality  as  the  very  first  source 
of  information. 

Miss  EDITH  KAMMERLING,  head  of 
the  Civics  Room  of  the  Chicago  public 
library,  presented  most  ably  the  work 
which  could  be  done  by  any  library  in  the 
civics  line,  under  the  title 
A   CIVICS    ROOM    IN    A    MEDIUM-SIZED 

TOWN 

Perhaps  the  best  method  of  indicating 
the  scope  and  material  of  a  civics  room  in 
a  medium-sized  library  is  to  describe  what 
are  the  essentials  of  a  civics  room  in  a 
large  city,  permitting  the  adaptation  of 
such  features  of  the  latter  to  the  former 
as  the  locality  and  conditions  may  suggest. 

A  year  ago  last  month  a  room  was 
opened  in  the  Chicago  public  library  which 
is  known  as  the  civics  room.  The  legend 
on  the  door  announces  "Sociology,  Munici- 
pal Affairs,  Business,  Economics,  Political 
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Science,  and  Education."  At  first  people 
were  very  curious  to  see  what  the  civics 
room  was  like,  and  many  there  were  of 
the  idle  curious  who  came  to  see  what  we 
had,  but  as  the  subjects  dealt  with  were 
not  what  are  generally  considered  as 
sources  of  amusement  and  entertainment, 
this  patronage  gradually  ceased  until  now 
wo  have  only  the  earnest,  studious  class. 

The  work  required  in  assembling  and 
taking  care  of  the  material  is  such  as  to 
demand  the  most  concentrated  efforts  and 
the  most  specialized  training  upon  the  part 
of  the  librarian.  She  must  be  familiar 
with  the  great  issues  of  the  day  and  must 
be  able  to  look  ahead  and  assemble  mate- 
rial where  she  sees  that  a  topic  is  engaging 
the  attention  of  public-spirited  men. 

The  material  which  is  stored  in  the  civ- 
ics room,  therefore,  is  less  in  the  form  of 
books  than  in  the  way  of  pamphlets,  maga- 
zine articles,  and  newspaper  clippings — 
that  which  is  usually  regarded  as  ephemera. 
The  latest  material  is  not  to  be  found  in 
books,  for  by  the  time  a  subject  has  been 
before  the  public,  has  been  talked  about, 
assimilated,  and  finally  published  in  book 
form  it  is  practically  an  old  subject. 

One  of  the  first  considerations  for  the  li- 
brarian is  where  to  obtain  this  material. 
Our  civics  room  has  a  card  index  of  in- 
stitutions and  societies  that  are  interested 
in  the  subjects  that  we  cover  in  our  work, 
and  since  we  are  on  the  mailing  li.st  of 
most  of  the  associations  we  are  pretty  well 
supplied  with  their  publications.  The  Na- 
tional Municipal  Review,  published  quarter- 
ly by  the  National  Municipal  League,  has 
a  section  devoted  to  new  pamphlet  mate- 
rial and  is  a  great  help  in  learning  of  new 
publications.  Other  journals  of  particu- 
lar value  are:  The  Survey,  with  its  In- 
formation Desk,  The  Municipal  Engineer, 
The  American  City,  and  The  American  Po- 
litical Science  Review. 

For  magazine  articles,  of  course  we  have 
the  Readers'  Guide,  but  most  of  our  maga- 
zine material  is  in  the  form  of  separates. 
The  branches  of  our  library  return  innum- 
erable magazines  to  the  main  library  and 
these   are   immediately   dismembered   and 


the  articles  of  value  and  interest  to  us  are 
taken  out  and  treated  as  if  they  were 
pamphlets.  Our  newspaper  clippings  are 
obtained  from  150  foreign  and  domestic 
newspapers  which  our  reading  room  re- 
ceives daily.  Representative  material  is 
obtained  in  this  way  from  all  sections  of 
the  country.  The  pamphlets,  magazine 
separates,  and  newspaper  clippings,  togeth- 
er with  a  small,  well-selected  collection 
of  books  and  a  goodly  supply  of  current 
magazines  upon  economic  and  sociological 
subjects  constitute  the  material  of  the 
room. 

If  you  were  to  visit  our  civics  room  you 
would  see  one  entire  side  of  the  room  lined 
with  pamphlet  boxes.  Each  box  represents 
a  subject.  Collected  in  one  box  are  pam- 
phlets, magazine  separates,  and  newspaper 
clippings.  The  patron  is  not  compelled  to 
read  antiquated  books  in  studying  his  sub- 
ject, nor  is  he  compelled  to  go  through  the 
Readers'  Guide  and  wait  for  his  magazines 
to  be  brought  to  him.  Here,  all  gathered 
together,  is  the  latest  material  to  be  had. 
Each  pamphlet  is  classified;  each  maga- 
zine separate  is  made  into  permanent  form 
by  being  stapled  in  a  manila  folder  with 
source,  title,  date,  and  class  number  on 
the  cover;  each  newspaper  clipping  is 
classified  with  source  and  date  and  placed 
in  a  large  manila  envelope.  We  use  the 
Wisconsin  Legislative  Reference  Bureau's 
expansion  of  the  300's  of  the  Dewey  Classi- 
fication for  classifying  our  material.^  Se- 
lections from  the  contents  of  a  typical  box 
will  show  what  kind  of  material  is  to  be 
had.    The  subject  is  The  recall: 

Address  of  Pres.  Taft  at  the  banquet  of  the 

Swedish-American     Republican    League. 

62d  Cong.  2d.  sess.  Sen.  doc.  542.     Mar. 

9,  1912. 
Address  on  the  recall  of  judges  and  the 

recall  of  judicial  decisions  at  the  session 

of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  111.  State 

Bar  Aspoc.    Apr.  26,  1912. 
Election   and    recall    of    federal    judges; 

speech  of  Hon.    Robt.    L.    Owen.     62d 

Cong.  1st  Sess.  Sen.  doc.  99.     July  31. 

1911. 
Federal  recall  and  referendum.  Springfield 

Republican.     Dec.  5,  1912. 
How  the  "recall  of  decisions"  would  pro- 
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tect  the  weak  from  injustice.  Chicago 
Tribune.     Apr.  7,  1912. 

If  recall  ever  comes,  Judges  will  cause  it. 
Dallas  News.    June  8,  1912. 

Importance  of  an  independent  Judiciary. 
Ind.    Apr.  4,  1912. 

Judicial  decisions  and  public  feeling;  ad- 
dress by  Elihu  Root.  62d  Cong.  2d  Sess. 
Sen.  doc.  271.    Jan.  19,  1912. 

A  Judicial  oligarchy.  Century  mag.  Oct., 
1911. 

The  Judicial  recall.  Century  mag.  May, 
1912. 

The  Judicial  recall  a  fallacy  of  constitu- 
tional government;  speech  by  Rome  G. 
Brown.  62d  Cong.  2d  sess.  Sen.  doc.  892. 
Aug.  3,  1912. 

Judicial  recall  is  turned  down.  Baltimore 
American.     July  4,  1912. 

Judicial  tyranny  and  the  remedy;  speech 
by  Isaac  R.  Sherwood.    May  2,  1912. 

Life  terms  and  the  Judicial  recall.  Chicago 
American.    July  16,  1912. 

Nullifying  the  law  by  Judicial  interpreta- 
tion.    Atlantic.     Apr.,  1911. 

Oakland  defeated  recall  nearly  2  to  1. 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Apr.  6,  1912. 

Recall  for  all  but  Judges  urged.  New  York 
Sun.    Jan.  6,  1913. 

Recall  in  Oregon.  Washington  Post.  Sept. 
2,  1912. 

Recall  in  Seattle.     McClure's.     Oct.,  1911. 

Recall  of  Judges.    Ind.    Aug.  17,  1911. 

Recall  of  Judges.  Editorial  Rev.  Nov.,  1911. 

Recall  of  Judges;  address  by  James  Mana- 
han.    July  19,  1911. 

Recall  of  Judges;  arguments  in  opposition 
by  Mr.  Rome  G.  Brown.     July  19,  1911. 

Recall  of  Judges  a  rash  experiment.  Cen- 
tury.    August,   1911. 

Recall  of  Judges  and  Judicial  decisions; 
speech  by  Hon.  Augustus  Gardner.  Apr. 
4,  1912. 

Recall  of  public  servants;  speech  by  Hon. 
Jonathan  Bourne.    Aug.  5,  1911. 

Restricting  the  Judiciary.  Chicago  Daily 
News.    June  16,  1913. 

Right  of  the  people  to  rule;  address  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt.    Mar.  20,  1912. 

Seeks  substitute  for  Judicial  recall.  In- 
dianapolis Star.     Aug.  30,  1912. 

Study  on  the  recall  of  presidents.  Chi- 
cago Tribune.     Sept  23,  1912. 

Where  the  recall  is  Justified.  International. 
Dec,  1912. 

Wisconsin  Assembly  Bill;  the  interpella- 
tion or  recall  of  commissions  and  other 
state  officers.     Jan.  29,  1913. 

Wilson  explains  recall.  Springfield  Repub- 
lican.    Sept.  26,  1912. 

We  keep  the  public  informed  of  what 
is  taking  place  in  the  Illinois  legislature 
by  having  a  complete  file  of  the  house  and 


senate  bills  and  Joint  resolutions.  These 
are  carefully  indexed  so  that  if  a  patron 
asks  for  the  bills  relating  to  non-partisan 
elections,  by  turning  to  our  index  and  look- 
ing under  Municipalities  —  Non-partisan 
elections,  the  bills  are  easily  found.  Like- 
wise the  ordinances  that  are  passed  by 
the  city  council  are  treated  in  the  same 
way. 

We  have  found  from  our  experience  cov- 
ering a  year's  work  that  the  subjects  that 
have  been  most  used  are  as  follows: 


Initiative  and   refer- 
endum 

Recall 

Woman  suffrage 

Immigration 

Direct  election  of  U. 
S.  senators 

Minimum  wages 

Child  labor 

Woman  and  labor 

Employers'  liability 

Housing 

Unemployment 

Labor  unions 

Syndicalism 

Central  banking  sys- 
tem 

Rural  credit 

Socialism 

Single  tax 

Income  tax 

High  cost  of  living 

International  arbi- 
tration 


Public  morals 

Moving  pictures 

Civil  service 

Commission  form  of 
government 

Smoke  nuisance 

Playgrounds  and 
parks 

City  planning 

Garden  cities 

Six-year     term      for 
president 

Child  welfare 

Juvenile  courts 

Industrial    education 

Parcel  post 

Business 

Industrial    efficiency 

Advertising 

Public  utilities 

Noise 

Billboards  - 

Non-partisan     elec- 
tions 


Some  of  the  questions  selected  at  ran- 
dom, show  the  demands  made  upon  the 
room.  A  committee  of  the  City  Council 
is  appointed  to  investigate  the  question 
of  public  service  corporation  commissions, 
and  the  library  receives  a  call  for  material 
upon  the  question  "Whether  it  is  better  to 
have  public  utilities  regulated  by  state 
public  service  commissions,  or  to  have 
them  regulated  by  the  City  Council." 
When  the  investigation  of  the  telephone 
rates  is  to  be  made  the  history  of  the  tele- 
phone investigations  carried  on  by  previ- 
ous councils  is  looked  up.  Upon  investi- 
gating the  advisability  of  electrifying  the 
railway  terminals,  statistics  are  demanded 
showing  the  amount  of  damage  that  i? 
done  by  the  smoke  of  the  railroads  in  the 
city  limits.     Only  the  live,  up-to-date  ma- 
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terial  can  be  of  any  value  to  these  city 
officials,  and  a  knowledge  of  what  other 
cities  have  done  relative  to  these  questions 
is  necessary. 

Newspaper  men  who  are  doing  such  ex- 
cellent work  in  keeping  the  people  in- 
formed about  what  Improvements  are  be- 
ing made  to  better  the  conditions  in  the 
city,  demand  a  great  deal  of  a  civics 
room.  For  example:  A  newspaper  man 
writing  a  series  of  articles  upon  how  to 
improve  Chicago,  wishing  to  write  an  ar- 
ticle on  housing,  sends  in  a  call  for  infor- 
mation regarding  Schmidlapp  houses,  and 
it  is  our  business  to  get  him  the  material. 
Again  he  wishes  to  show  how  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  living,  and  sends  in  a  request 
for  information  concerning  the  convey- 
ance of  produce  from  the  farmer  to  the 
consumer  by  means  of  the  interurban  cars. 
Or  again  he  wishes  to  inspire  the  public 
with  the  desire  to  beautify  the  city  with 
window  boxes  and  flowers  and  he  wishes 
to  know  what  European  cities  are  doing 
along  this  line. 

Civic  associations  and  women's  clubs 
are  constantly  making  demands  upon  our 
resources.     Such  questions  as: 

What  material  have  you  from  the  budget 
exhibits  of  other  cities? 

Statistics  showing  the  death  rate  in  gar- 
den cities  as  compared  with  the  death  rate 
in  cities  where  the  population  is  congest- 
ed. 

The  provision  of  giving  the  wages  of 
prisoners  to  the  support  of  the  family. 

Public  comfort  stations. 

City  planning  and  garden  cities. 

The  question  of  working  women's  wages 
in  its  relation  to  the  social  evil  was 
studied,  during  the  recent  investigation  of 
the  Illinois  Vice  Commission,  by  students 
and  women's  clubs. 

Students  find  our  room  a  boon.  They 
are  able  to  get  material  there  which  they 
are  not  able  to  find  anywhere  else.  This 
spring  students  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago were  working  upon  a  debate  on  Pana- 
ma Canal  tolls,  and  they  w^ere  so  eager  to 
use  our  material  that  they  would  stay  all 
day,  leaving  in  relays  to  eat  while  a  few 
were  left  behind  to  guard  the  material. 

A  civics  room  in  a  medium-sized  town 


may  be  made  one  of  the  most  important 
assets  of  the  library  if  it  can  be  arranged 
that  the  person  in  charge  does  not  have  to 
divide  her  attention  with  the  main  work 
of  the  other  departments  of  the  library. 
If  the  staff  is  limited  it  would  be  better 
to  have  the  civics  room  situated  in  a  cen- 
tralized locality,  such  as  the  state  library, 
with  easy  communication  with  the  smaller 
libraries.  These  could  have  an  index  of 
what  the  state  library  has,  and  when  the 
need  would  arise  the  librarian  could  com- 
municate her  wants  to  the  state  librarian 
and  the  material  could  be  sent  as  a  pack- 
age library  upon  short  notice. 

And  so  we  find  that  we  can  be  of  assist- 
ance to  the  members  of  the  City  Council, 
women's  clubs,  civic  organizations,  news- 
paper men  and  students.  The  future  of 
the  work  is  very  bright;  new  lines  of  work 
open  up;  new  opportunities  for  service 
present  themselves.  It  is  in  this  work  that 
one  can  be  alive;  he  can  feel  that  he  is  a 
part  of  the  great  movement  toward  the 
betterment  of  his  city  and  its  people. 

Dr.  William  H.  Allen,  director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Municipal  Research,  of  New  York, 
made  the  closing  talk  of  the  evening,  tak- 
ing as  his  subject,  ''What  a  city  should  ex- 
pect and  receive  from  a  library."    He  made 
a  plea  that  librarians  as  individuals  should 
stand    for    something    in    the    community, 
should  take  their  place  as  persons  in  the 
affairs  of  the  day  as  well  as  see  to  it  that 
their  institutions  performed  the  work  to 
be   expected   of  a   library.     He   also  laid 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  general  pub- 
lic did  not  know  of  the  work  being  done  by 
libraries   and   the   possibilities   of  further 
service  and  urged  that  discussions  of  such 
work  should  be  given  place  In  the  general 
magazines  and  newspapers  as  well  as  li- 
brary magazines.     He  strongly  advocated 
individual     thinking,    the     doing    of    that 
which  the  individual   librarian  felt  to  be 
the  best  for  a  given  community  whether 
It  be  in  line  with  general  library  thought 
or  not,  claiming  that  individuality  of  action 
and  thought  made  for  a  stronger  and  bet- 
ter administration  even  if  such  individuai- 
ity  led  to  criticism  upon  occasion. 
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The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
Wednesday  evening,  June  25,  by  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  Frank  K.  Walter. 

The  first  paper  was  presented  by  Miss 
MARY  W.  PLUMMER  on 

SPECIALIZATION     AND     GRADING     IN 
LIBRARY  SCHOOLS 

Although  it  is  twenty-five  years  since 
library  schools  began,  one  may  say  that 
in  a  sense  they  are  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage.  And  to  say  this  is  really 
praise,  for  when  schools  cease  to  experi- 
ment they  are  running  along  safely  in 
ruts  and  have  lost  much  of  their  vitality. 
The  same  period  has  been  one  of  great 
expansion  in  library  affairs, — not  only  has 
the  country  been  covered  w^ith  library 
buildings  where  before,  to  use  a  Western 
expression,  "there  was  nothing  but  sage- 
brush," but  forms  of  library  work  and  ex- 
tension have  sprung  up  that  were  un- 
dreamed of  twenty-five  years  ago,  new 
methods  have  had  to  be  found  to  meet 
emergencies  and  new  conditions,  social, 
industrial,  and  educational,  and  the  library 
or  library  commission  without  several  new 
ideas  and  aspirations  per  month  is  not 
thought  to  be  doing  its  full  duty.  Add  to 
all  this  progress  the  reactions  that  are 
going  on,  in  library  practice,  in  library 
architecture,  etc.,  each  a  faithful  reflection 
of  some  cew  light  or  of  some  old  light 
looked  at  a  second  time,  and  the  scene  is 
one  of  activity  paralleled,  so  far  as  the 
present  writer  knows,  in  no  other  field  of 
endeavor,  unless  it  be  that  of  general  edu- 
cation. 

Several  of  the  schools  carry  on  an  ex- 
ercise called  "survey  of  the  field,"  merely 
to  keep  their  classes  in  sight  of  this  move- 
ment, and  once  a  fortnight  is  not  too  often 
for  such  a  class  to  meet — there  is  always 
fresh  material  for  discussion. 

A  school,  however,  must  experiment 
within  reason  and  along  its  own  lines.  Be- 
cause    some     small     libraries     and     new 


branches  are  taking  down  their  partitions 
or  building  without  them  is  not  sufficient 
cause  for  the  advocacy  of  the  practice 
in  the  schools;  the  much  mooted  question 
of  the  use  of  the  accessions-book  must  re- 
main for  some  time  a  mooted  question  in 
the  schools — as  long,  in  fact,  as  the  con- 
servative and  radical  libraries  so  evenly 
balance  each  other  on  the  subject.  It  is 
not  for  the  schools  to  practice  or  to  teach 
library  innovations — their  business  is  to 
watch  innovations  and  their  results  and 
report  to  their  students. 

It  is  open  to  the  school,  however,  not  on- 
ly to  watch  but  to  forecast,  to  some  extent. 
By  dint  of  observing  and  listening,  one  who 
is  not  in  the  actual  game  often  sees  what  is 
really  happening  or  going  to  happen  before 
some,  at  least,  of  the  participants  are  en- 
tirely aware  of  it.  An  instance  lies  at  hand 
in  the  subject  of  cataloging.  Up  to  the 
present,  this  has  been  one  of  the  back- 
bone courses  in  every  school-schedule, 
though  the  schools  report  regularly  to 
their  students  the  progress  making  in  co- 
operative cataloging  and  the  use  of  print- 
ed cards.  As  this  use  extends,  it  becomes 
more  and  more  evident  that  cataloging 
is  to  be  concentrated  in  a  few  expert  hands 
and  that  most  librarians  are  not  going  to 
have  to  be  catalogers  any  more  than  the 
head  of  a  commercial  concern  has  to  know 
by  heart  the  price  of  every  article  in  his 
stock,  or  than  a  manufacturer  has  to  be 
able  to  do  at  a  moment's  notice  what  his 
expert  subordinates  are  doing. 

For  the  present,  libraries  still  exist 
which  make  their  own  cards,  and  they 
'Still  call  on  the  schools  regularly  for  libra- 
rians who  can  catalog,  and  hope  rather 
than  expect  to  get  them.  For,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  schools  still  teach  every 
student  to  catalog,  as  far  as  the  student 
material  will  admit,  students  of  their  own 
volition  seldom  choose  to  be  catalogers. 
Whether  they  too  have  sensed  the  fact  that 
a  change  is  coming  and  that  the  librarian- 
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ship  of  the  future  will  have  more  to  do 
with  the  inside  of  the  book  and  its  appli- 
cation to  the  individual,  with  the  handling 
rather  than  the  making  of  tools,  or  wheth- 
er they  simply  do  not  like  what  seems  to 
them  the  probable  monotony  of  catalog- 
ing, I  do  not  know;  but  I  think  the  schools 
will  bear  me  out  in  the'  statement  that  cat- 
aloging as  a  specialty  is  not  the  first 
choice  of  many  students.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  1  am  ready  to  hazard  the  prediction 
that  w^ithin  ten  years  cataloging  will  be 
given  in  the  schools  as  an  elective;  and 
that  instead  of  making  catalogs  the  ma- 
jority of  students  will  be  led  to  consider 
the  few  main  principles  of  cataloging  and 
then  taught  better  how  to  use  and  how  to 
criticise  catalogs. 

Every  instructor  in  cataloging  knows 
that  there  are  students  whom  it  is  a  waste 
of  time  and  vitality  to  try  to  make  Into 
catalogers,  and  every  year  good  people 
go  out  from  the  schools  who  should  never 
be  engaged  as  catalogers  and  whom  the 
schools  recommend  only  for  their  qualifica- 
tions for  other  work.  Suppose  we  concen- 
trated our  teaching  ability  in  this  line  on 
the  students  who  would  make  good  cata- 
logers and  who  would  elect  the  study — 
we  should  be  working  with  the  grain  and 
not  across  it,  the  cataloging  of  the  whole 
country  would  be  uniformly  well  done  in- 
stead of  open  to  well-founded  criticism  in 
places,  as  it  is  now,  and  the  time  and 
strength  of  the  instructor  would  be  saved 
as  well  as  those  of  the  student  whose 
forte  lies  in  another  direction.  Another 
result  would  probably  follow  very  quickly 
— more  men  would  go  into  the  library 
schools.  I  am  told  that  the  detail  of  cata- 
loging seems  to  a  man  too  much  like  mak- 
ing tatting,  and  one  can  easily  understand 
that  a  person  competent  and  eager  to  han- 
dle large  matters  or  to  fill  an  active  ad- 
ministrative post  would  fret  over  anything 
involving  as  much  minutiaB  as  the  making 
of  catalog  cards. 

However,  while  libraries  in  general  are 
making  their  own  cards,  and  while  the 
smaller  libraries  have  to  have  librarians 
who  can  turn  their  hands  to  anything,  cata- 


loging as  well  as  the  rest,  it  is  unsafe  for 
the  schools  to  send  out  students  without 
this  part  of  the  training.  It  is  only  as 
library  conditions  point  overwhelmingly 
toward  cataloging  as  a  specializing  study 
that  the  schools  can  change. 

Librarians  can  help  very  greatly  in  the 
matter  of  specialization  by  encouraging  it 
and  employing  specialists  for  special  work 
wherever  possible.  Without  depreciating 
in  the  least  the  value  of  an  attractive  face 
and  an  agreeable  manner  and  of  taste  in 
dress,  in  library  work  as  elsewhere,  I  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  put  forward  the 
opinion  that  the  librarian  who  is  choos- 
ing a  cataloger  should  not  be  unduly 
swayed  by  these  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  requirements.  Accuracy,  legibility, 
knowledge  of  books,  ability  in  research 
and  a  taste  for  it,  all  go  to  the  making  of 
a  good  cataloger,  and  it  is  discouraging 
for  a  school  to  see  the  graduate  who  pos- 
sesses these  qualifications  passed  over  in 
favor  of  one  who  may  have  a  pleasanter 
address  but  who  can  not  do  the  work  half 
so  well.  And  women  librarians  are  swayed 
by  these  considerations  almost  as  much 
as  men.  The  school  can  hardly  be  said 
to  blame  in  such  cases — it  can  only  sor- 
rowfully shake  its  head,  knowing  that  if 
there  is  any  discredit  to  be  cast  upon  any 
one  later,  a  great  part  of  it  will  probably 
fall  upon  the  school. 

Setting  aside  cataloging  as  a  specialty 
in  the  days  to  come,  to  what  shall  we  de- 
vote the  large  place  it  has  occupied  in  all 
the  general  curricula? 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  with  printed  cards 
and  expert  service,  catalog  cards  can  be 
fuller  in  information,  can  be  critically  an- 
notated, perhaps,  can  be  made  more  often 
for  analyticals,  subject  and  author,  and 
that  the  use  of  the  catalog  by  the  li- 
brary assistant  can  be  much  more  constant 
and  more  discriminating.  Some  time  can 
be  given  in  the  curriculum  to  selecting 
from  the  catalog,  securing  from  the 
shelves,  examining  and  comparing  the 
books  on  a  given  subject,  with  the  result 
that  the  student  can  get  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  its  literature,  greater  facility 
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in  the  use  of  a  valuable  tool,  and  may  be- 
come more  generally  intelligent  for  the 
purpose  of  the  selection  and  buying  of 
books,  and  for  recommending  or  the  con- 
trary. 

Classification  and  the  study  of  subject- 
headings  are  in  themselves  so  broadening, 
furnish  so  good  an  exercise  of  the  reason- 
ing powers,  and  aftord  such  fine  views  of 
the  inter-relations  of  fields  of  knowledge, 
that  I  doubt  if  they  can  ever  or  ought 
ever  to  be  set  aside  as  special  studies.  The 
study  of  works  of  reference,  however,  of- 
fers so  large  and  comprehensive  a  field 
that  it  seems  to  need  division;  and  this 
brings  me  to  the  other  subject  of  my  title, 
that  of  grading  in  the  schools. 

Probably  no  one  thing  has  made  teaching 
more  difficult,  than  the  wide  range  of  age 
and  experience  among  the  students.  In  the 
same  class  may  occur  and  do  occur  contin- 
ually the  girl  of  twenty  without  much  read- 
ing beyond  high  school  and  college  require- 
mcnjts  and  the  summer  novel  (unless  she 
has  fortunately  grown  up  in  a  cultivated 
family  with  the  habit  of  good  reading  and 
of  discussing  books),  and  the  man  or  wom- 
an of  from  thirty  to  forty  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  books,  an  experience  of  life  and 
society,  and  of  thoughtful  mind,  who  may 
have  been  successful  in  teaching  or  in 
some  other  profession;  and  in  between 
range  students  of  all  degrees  of  cultiva- 
tion, varieties  of  experience,  and  types  of 
education.  The  training  fitted  for  the  first 
class  wastes  much  of  the  time  of  the  stu- 
dent at  the  other  extreme,  and  if  it  be 
adapted  to  that  extreme  may  be  too  strong 
or  too  complicated  a  mixture  for  the  young- 
est student. 

Grading  would  be  expensive,  for  it  would 
mean  more  teachers  or  more  specialized 
teachers.  In  some  of  the  schools  the 
classes  are  not  large  enough  to  admit  of  so 
costly  a  proceeding;  yet  without  grading, 
under  the  conditions  described,  the  school 
belongs  where  the  ungraded  school  belongs 
in  the  scheme  of  general  education — it 
is  delivering  a  scattering  fire  that  may  or 
may  not  hit  its  object.  The  entrance  ex- 
amination has  been  the  device  employed 


for  unifying  student-material  in  some 
schools,  and  it  is  much  better  than  any 
other  means,  it  seems  to  me;  but  though 
it  may  show  what  is  the  greatest  common 
divisor  of  the  candidates  in  the  way  of 
education  and  offer  a  definite  point  of  de- 
parture for  instruction,  those  who  exam- 
ine the  papers  see  such  differences,  quite 
apart  from  the  mere  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions, as  warn  them  that  they  are  about 
to  deal  with  a  very  varied  assortment  of 
intellects,  a  wide  range  of  cultivation, 
and  with  necessities  ranging  from  those  of 
the  steady,  plodding  follower  who  will  nev- 
er go  further  than  an  average  assistant- 
ship  to  those  of  the  born  administrator  or 
scholar.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  in  such  a 
class  great  benefit  for  the  younger  and 
less  experienced  students  from  contact 
with  the  others,  from  discussions  that  are 
a  little  over  their  heads,  but,  all  the  same, 
teaching  addressed  to  the  maturer  intel- 
lect leaves  the  other  with  gaps  unfilled, 
while  teaching  brought  down  to  the  level 
required  by  youth  and  inexperience  gets 
the  older  student  nowhere  for  the  time  be- 
ing. The  process  is  a  sort  of  hitching 
along  that  should  not  be  necessary  in  pro- 
fessional or  vocational  schools. 

Suppose  that  grading  be  practicable  so 
far  as  money  and  teachers  are  concerned. 
Where  should  lines  be  drawn?  Often  the 
younger  person  has  the  more  flexible  as 
well  as  more  open  mind  and  the  older  stu- 
dent may  be  a  little  set  and  may  have 
ceased  to  take  in  readily  new  ideas.  How 
distinguish  the  students  who  can  receive 
and  assimilate  readily  jthe  best  and  most 
that  can  be  given?  I  should  say  that  per- 
haps a  month  might  have  to  be  spent  in 
making  the  division  by  actual  testing  of 
the  students  in  class  together.  With  this 
secured,  two  curricula  might  be  offered, 
one  prepared  for  the  needs  of  each  class 
with  appropriate  methods  of  teaching,  and 
offering  varied  proportions  of  the  same 
subjects.  And  here  I  revert  to  the  teaching 
of  reference  work.  For  the  higher  grade 
it  would  be  more  inclusive,  more  difficult, 
dealing  more  with  books  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, with  books  on  unusual  and  recon- 
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dlte  subjects,  such  as  would  be  found  in 
large  reference  or  college  libraries,  while 
the  lower  grade  might  be  adapted  to  the 
more  elementary  work  to  be  done  in  small 
libraries  or  in  branches. 

The  "moral"  of  this  plan  lies  largely  in 
the  application  of  it.  If  the  large  reference 
or  college  library  could  be  deflected  from 
its  main  object,  the  securing  of  a  compe- 
tent reference  assistant,  by  a  sunny  smile 
on  the  part  of  a  lower  grade  student,  the 
school's  work  in  preparing  the  better  stu- 
dent would  go  for  naught  so  far  as  that  li- 
brary was  concerned,  and  if  this  happened 
several  times  it  would  result  in  a  confusion 
of  values  in  the  minds  of  the  students.  A 
-j-  a  sunny  smile  —  a  knowledge  of 
the  books  would  seem  to  be  more  than 
equal  to  B  -f  a  thorough  reference  equip- 
ment —  a  sunny  smile.  We  may  para- 
phrase here  a  well-known  saying  by  assert- 
ing that,  taking  all  things  together,  a  li- 
brarian who  can  make  his  own  choice  of 
assistants  gets  the  assistants  he  deserves, 
with  the  further  assertion  that  the  word 
personality,  as  often  used  now,  does  not 
get  its  full  meaning;  we  forget  that  it  con- 
sists not  only  of  what  one  looks  like  and 
sounds  like  and  apparently  feels  like  but 
of  all  that  one  has  made  one's  own  out  of 
the  realm  of  knowledge,  and  all  that  one 
has  assimilated  and  made  profitable  from 
one's  experience. 

The  charge  that  the  one  year's  general 
course  is  too  full  would  probably  become 
less  true  if  or  when  grading  was  adopted. 
Only  those  subjects  would  need  be  given 
to  a  grade  and  those  amounts  of  a  subject 
which  the  students  were  capable  of  profit- 
ing by  and  the  time  saved  could  be  used 
in  more  effective  ways. 

There  is  a  very  general  desire  to  study 
administration  among  both  older  and 
younger  students.  So  far  as  this  means 
covering  the  whole  routine  of  a  library, 
with  lectures  on  library  relationships,  man- 
agement, etc.,  a  course  can  easily  be  giv- 
en; the  difl[iculty  arises  when  students 
wish  to  go  out  as  administrators  on  the 
strength  of  such  preparation  alone;  and 
when  library  boards  send    to   the    schools 


for  students  to  fill  administrative  positions 
and  expect  the  training  to  ensure  adminis- 
trative ability  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, can  not  be  guaranteed.  No  matter 
how  friendly  may  be  the  attitude  of  the 
library  connected  with  a  school,  it  is  hard- 
ly willing  to  turn  over  any  of  its  admin- 
istrative work  to  students,  nor  could  It  be 
expected  to  do  so.  The  ideal  thing,  of 
course,  would  be  for  the  school  itself  to 
own  a  small  library  as  a  laboratory  in 
which  students  could  be  tested  for  admin- 
istrative ability  under  supervision.  But 
this,  too,  would  take  money.  When  one 
sees  the  splendid  endowment  of  a  School 
of  Journalism,  a  School  of  Technology, 
etc.,  one  cannot  help  hoping  that  some  day 
a  School  of  Librarianship  may  be  endowed 
which  may  employ  the  best  of  teachers 
and  plenty  of  them,  have  its  own  ample 
collections,  adapted  to  its  needs,  and  es- 
tablish its  own  library  as  a  laboratory  in 
which  it  may  try  experiments. 

I  have  not  yet  touched  upon  the  kind 
of  specialization  of  which  we  have  heard 
most  in  late  years — the  kind  to  fit  stu- 
dents to  be  librarians  of  special  libraries. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  most  energetic 
critic  of  the  library  schools  would  require 
them  to  teach  engineering,  commercial 
methods,  law  and  medicine.  A  demand 
there  certainly  is  from  business  houses 
and  manufactories  for  librarians,  but  that 
is  not  enough  for  the  schools.  There  must 
be  a  corresponding  demand  from  persons 
wishing  to  be  trained  for  such  places. 
This,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  has  not  made 
itself  felt.  When  applicants  begin  to  come 
to  the  schools  saying,  "I  intend  to  go  into 
an  applied  science  library"  (or  "an  insur- 
ance library")  "and  I  want  to  be  trained  for 
that  work  and  that  only,"  then  the  schools 
will  have  to  provide  such  training  or  de- 
clare definitely  that  that  is  not  a  part  of 
their  field.  Until  such  a  demand  arises 
from  would-be  students,  it  would  be  foolish 
for  a  school  which  has  plenty  of  demand 
for  general  training  and  certain  well-de- 
fined extensions  of  it  to  go  outside  this 
province. 

A  committee  of  the  Special  Libraries  As- 
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sociation,  I  learn,  is  investigating  the  mat- 
ter of  preparation  for  special  library  posi- 
tions, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there 
may  be  a  very  thorough  inquiry,  and  that 
the  committee  will  state  definitely  Just 
what  the  association  wants  and  what  It 
believes  to  be  proper  training  for  such 
positions.  Then  the  existing  schools  can 
decide  whether  or  not  they  can  give  such 
preparation. 

Meantime,  a  suggestion  that  institutes 
of  technology  might  take  up  this  special 
technical  work  and  commercial  schools 
the  business  library  courses,  etc.,  may  be 
worth  considering. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  schools 
specialize  among  themselves,  and  to  some 
extent  that  has  come  about  naturally;  for 
the  school  with  especially  good  resources 
and  unusual  facilities  for  teaching  a  given 
subject,  such  as  legislative  reference  or 
work  with  children,  if  it  makes  known  its 
advantages,  is  very  likely  to  attract  the 
student  who  wishes  to  follow  that  line  of 
work.  Other  reasons,  however,  often  weigh 
more  heavily — the  location  of  a  school, 
the  personnel  of  the  faculty,  a  smaller  tui- 
tion fee,  the  general  reputation  and  ad- 
vancement of  its  graduates,  etc.;  so  that 
any  school  may  be  called  upon  to  give 
some  special  work  of  which  perhaps  it  is 
not  the  best  exponent.  It  cannot  send  the 
student  elsewhere  willy-nilly,  and  it  does 
its  best  to  give  him  what  is  wanted.  As 
schools  increase  in  number,  a  classifica- 
tion of  them  according  to  curricula  is  like- 
ly to  follow,  and  this  difficulty  may  be  less- 
ened. Even  so,  there  is  always  the  danger 
to  be  guarded  against  that  students  trained 
along  one  line  may,  through  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, take  positions  requiring  a 
kind  of  training  which  they  have  not  had. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  a  mining  engi- 
neer to  do  the  work  of  a  mechanical  en- 
gineer and  vice  versa,  but  in  the  work  of 
an  average  library  the  cataloger  and  ref- 
erence assistant  and  children's  librarian 
must  often  change  places,  and  any  one  of 
them,  rather  than  be  without  a  position, 
would  as  a  rule  try  to  do  the  work  of  the 
others'.     If  all  have  had  general  training, 


this  would  not  matter  so  much,  but  with- 
out that  there  would  be  considerable  loss 
of  efficiency. 

In  bringing  this  heterogeneous  paper  to 
an  end — a  paper  which  claims  to  be  noth- 
ing more  than  a  sort  of  thinking  aloud  on 
some  of  the  problems  confronting  the 
schools.  I  wish  to  state  some  conclusions 
that  I  feel  myself  coming  to:  1.  That 
we  need  more  good  schools.  2.  That  they 
need  to  send  out  a  larger  number  of  trained 
people.  3.  That  we  need  longer,  more 
thorough,  and  more  systematic  courses.  4. 
That  with  the  larger  schools  some  effort 
at  grading  is  desirable.  5.  That  the  schools 
would  do  well  to  get  together  and  make 
a  comparative  study  of  their  curricula,  and 
their  resources  and  facilities  for  special 
subjects,  and  map  out  tentatively  a  divi- 
sion of  the  field.  This,  while  not  binding 
upon  any  school,  might  serve  for  guidance, 
but  no  school  should  monopolize  any  one 
subject  unless  it  is  the  only  school  having 
proper  facilities  for  giving  it. 

Miss  -CORINNE  BACON  read  a  paper  en- 
titled 

CO-OPERATION    OF    LIBRARIES    WITH 
LIBRARY   SCHOOLS 

Before  beginning  to  talk  of  the  ways  in 
which  libraries  might  co-operate  to  better 
advantage  with  library  schools,  it  is  but 
fair  to  acknowledge  gratefully  that  many 
libraries  are  already  co-operating  with  us 
in  a  way  that  often  must  tax  severely  their 
time  and  patience.  In  behalf  of  the  Drexel 
Institute  library  school,  I  thank  most 
heartily  those  libraries  that,  regardless  of 
the  inconvenience  to  themselves,  allow  our 
students  to  go  to  them  for  the  practice 
work  that  is  so  valuable  to  half-fledged  )' 
brarians.  And  in  voicing  the  gratitude  of 
Drexel,  I  feel  that  I  am  giving  utterance 
to  the  feelings  of  every  other  school  that 
sends  out  its  students  in  the  same  way. 

We  can  give  our  students  but  two  weeks 
practice  work  outside  of  Philadelphia,  be- 
cause our  school  year  is  so  short.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  well  to  lengthen  the  year  by 
two  weeks,  in  order  that  the  term  of  work 
might  be  lengthened. 
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There  are  three  things  that  it  seems  to 
me  the  schools  may  properly  ask  of  the 
libraries:  advance  practice  work;  direct 
criticism;  a  living  wage  for  assistants. 

(1)  Advance  practice  work — I  mean  by 
this  work  done  in  libraries  prior  to  any 
study  of  library  science.  As  a  rule,  the 
student  with  a  little  practical  experience 
gets  far  more  from  a  library  course  than 
one  not  so  equipped.  Directors  of  schools 
often  advise  work  in  advance*  but,  as  far 
as  I  know,  few  schools  require  it.  Pratt 
Institute  begins  with  practical  work  in  the 
Pratt  library.  The  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  requiring  this  work  are  many.  It  would 
bear  heavily  upon  the  libraries;  it  would 
be  an  added  expense  to  students  living  at 
a  distance  from  good  libraries;  it  would 
not  necessarily  prove  the  applicant's  fit- 
ness or  unfitness  for  library  work,  as  she 
might  fail  at  the  kind  of  work  she  was 
set  to  do,  and  yet  be  capable  of  success  on 
some  other  line. 

Yet,  on  the  whole,  this  would  be  a  bet- 
ter test  of  fitness  than  all  the  questions 
we  directors  hurl  at  kindly  and  well-mean- 
ing friends  or  former  instructors  of  our 
would-be  students.  Don't  we  ask  too  many 
questions  as  to  personality  from  those 
whose  answers  often  carry  little  weight? 
Why  should  we  not  accept  all  who  meas- 
ure up  to  a  certain  physical  and  mental 
standard,  without  troubling  our  heads  so 
much  as  to  whether  they  are  ideally  fit  for 
library  work?  It  would  bring  us  more  in 
line  with  the  professional  schools.  More- 
over, there  are  almost  as  many  kinds  of 
library  work  as  there  are  of  people! 

The  chance  to  work  in  a  real  library  be- 
fore beginning  the  course  of  study  would 
often  clarify  the  student's  ideas  About  li- 
brary work,  even  more  than  it  would  clar- 
ify the  director's  ideas  about  the  would- 
be  student.  We  would  have,  perhaps,  few- 
er applicants  who  are  not  very  strong  but 
who  "love  books.  " 

Sometimes  I  have  wondered  whether  it 
would  not  be  well  to  abandon  entrance  ex- 
aminations and  require  instead  a  health 
certificate  from  a  physician,  a  certificate 
that    six    months'    satisfactory    work    had 


been  done  in  his  library  from  a  librarian, 
and  a  statement  that  the  applicant  had 
read  the  English  Bible  through  at  least 
three  times  (this  last  for  its  influeuce  on 
English  prose  style!). 

(2)     Direct  criticism. 

"Indirect  criticism"  was  perhaps  the 
toughest  thing  in  the  advanced  catalog- 
ing course  in  my  honored  Alma  Mater, 
and  indirect  criticism  is  one  of  the  most 
trying  things  that  we  teachers  of  library 
science  have  to  undergo.  Librarians  can 
help  us  by  giving  us  their  criticism  of  our 
methods  and  of  our  students  at  first-hand. 

We  have  had  more  or  less  direct  criti- 
cism— we  would  like  more. 

We  have  been  told  (a)  That  our  grad- 
uates are  not  so  valuable  to  certain  libra- 
ries as  their  own  apprentices.  Of  course 
they  are  not,  at  first,  but  they  should  be 
more  valuable  later,  (b)  That  they  are 
wedded  to  library  school  methods.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  less  Justice,  in  this  criticism 
than  there  was  some  years  ago.  (c)  That 
our  schools  are  not  "laid  out  and  conduct- 
ed in  accordance  with  recommendations 
from  experts  in  pedagogy."  We  plead 
guilty,  (d)  That  the  schools  "almost  in- 
evitably tend  to  exalt  technique  and 
routine."  I  do  not  think  that  we  mean  to 
do  this.  We  know  that  culture  and  gump- 
tion are  more  important  than  any  amount 
of  knowledge  of  technique  and  routine,  but 
we  expect  our  students  to  finish  their  cul- 
tural studies  (so  far  as  such  studies  can 
be  finished)  before  coming  to  us,  and  we 
can  not  teach  gumption.  It  is  heaven-born. 
We  exist  largely  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing technique  and  routine  but  never  for 
one  moment  do  we  mean  to  exalt  them 
over  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law. 

I  have  gone  a  little  out  of  the  way  to 
answer  thesa  few  direct  criticisms.  Some 
of  us  have  profited  by  them.  Give  us 
more. 

We  would  like  direct  rather  than  indi- 
rect criticism  of  our  graduates.  Unfavor 
able  comments  on  training  in  general,  or 
on  the  training  of  a  particular  school,  do 
not  take  the  place  of  direct  criticism  of 
individuals.     Librarians  would  be  doing  a 
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kindness  by  writing  to  the  school  from 
which  they  had  a  trained  assistant  who 
was  lacking  in  ways  that  reflected  on  her 
training  and  stating  plainly  what  the  de- 
fects were,  so  that  the  school  might  profit 
by  the  knowledge. 

Then,  too,  librarians  would  often  save 
themselves  trouble  by  co-operating  with 
the  schools  to  the  extent  of  writing  for 
the  record  of  a  graduate  whom  they  think 
of  engaging.  Many  do  this,  but  not  all. 
A  librarian  or  trustee  may  select  an  as- 
sistant at  a  conference  on  account  of  her 
good  looks  and  pleasant  manners,  and 
when  he  finds  out  (it  is  usually  a  "he"  who 
makes  this  error  of  judgment)  that  she 
is  not  all  his  fancy  painted  her,  he  blames 
the  school  that  trained  her.  The  school 
could  have  told  him  perhaps,  if  asked, 
wherein  she  was  lacking. 

(3)  A  living  wage.  This  is  the  most 
important  of  the  three  points  in  which  we 
wish  for  co-operation.  It  is  getting  to  be 
a  serious  question  as  to  whether  women 
of  ability  can  afford  to  go  into  library 
work.  We  do  not  expect  luxuries,  but  to 
do  good  work  we  must  keep  fit.  We  need 
rooms  that  admit  plenty  of  fresh  air  and 
we  need  nourishing  food.  We  are  obliged 
to  dress  fairly  well.  We  ought  to  go  to 
library  meetings,  and  trustees  do  not  us- 
ually pay  the  way  of  the  assistants  with 
the  smaller  salaries.  Recreation  is  a  ne- 
cessity if  we  are  to  keep  sane.  But  how 
can  we  afford  to  travel,  or  even  to  see  a 
play  or  to  buy  a  book,  on  the  salaries  many 
of  us  get? 

I  was  asked  a  few  weeks  ago  to  supply 
a  college  library  with  a  cataloger  who 
must  be  a  library  school  graduate  knowing 
French  and  German  and  the  salary  offered 
was  $40  a  month.  If  a  woman  ate  poor 
food,  she  might  be  able  to  save  enough  out 
of  $40  to  pay  for  her  washing — only  she 
couldn't  afford  to  buy  any  clothes  to  be 
washed.  She  could  never  see  a  play,  hear 
an  orchestra,  or  buy  a  book. 

A  good  cook,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  getting  $30  or  $35 
a  month  and  maintenance,  which  would 
be  equivalent  to  a  salary  of  at  least  $50 


or  $55  a  month.  Moreover,  the  cook  would 
not  be  expected  to  dress  as  well  as  the  cat- 
aloger (though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  her 
Sunday  clothes  ^^ould  probably  be  more 
costly)  or  to  attend  conventions. 

The  case  I  have  mentioned  is  by  no 
means  an  isolated  one.  A  good-looking 
girl  with  pleasant  manners,  who  couid 
understand  French,  German,  Spanish  and 
Italian  over  the  telephone,  was  asked  for 
by  a  large  city  library  that  proposed  to  pay 
about  $45  a  month.  Another  college  li- 
brary recently  wanted  a  college  and  li- 
brary school  graduate  with  experience  and 
various  other  qualifications  for  $720  a 
year.  Now  if  an  experienced  woman  with 
such  an  education  can't  get  more  than 
$720  a  year  in  library  work,  the  sooner 
she  leaves  it  for  something  else  the  bet- 
ter. A  special  library  belonging  to  a  lead- 
ing institution  in  ^  large  city  was  looking 
for  a  woman  to  reclassify  and  catalog  its 
collection,  but  seemed  unwilling  to  pay 
even  $50  a  month. 

This  is  not  intended  as  a  diatribe 
against  the  librarian  employer.  The  trus- 
tees and  the  tax-payers  need  education 
along  the  line  of  library  salaries.  Libra- 
ries need  larger  appropriations  for  sal- 
aries. We  have  passed  through  a  period 
where  method  was  exalted,  we  seem  to 
be  passing  through  a  period  where  a  fine 
building  is  the  prime  necessity.  But  after 
all,  a  library  means  primarily  plenty  of 
books  that  are  worth  while  and  assistants 
that  know  enough  to  get  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  right  people.  And  we  can 
not  cultivate  efficient  assistants  on  less 
than  a  living  wage. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  a  green  library  school 
graduate  should  leap  at  once  into  a  high- 
salaried  position.  Yet  the  comparison 
sometimes  made  with  the  doctor  or  law- 
yer, who  are  so  long  in  gaining  a  foot-hold, 
seems  to  me  unfair.  Lawyers  and  doctors 
who  are  good  for  much,  make  big  money 
after  a  while.  It  is  the  exceptional  libra- 
rian who  ever  gets  a  large  salary.  There- 
fore it  is  not  fair  to  expect  her  to  spend 
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so  many  years  earning  little  or  nothing  as 
does  the  doctor  or  lawyer. 

I  have  spoken  particularly  of  salaries 
for  women.  Salaries  for  men  in  library 
work  are  usually  too  low,  but  I  have  dwelt 
on  the  women's  salaries  because  women 
are  discriminated  against,  not  alone  in  li- 
braries, but  in  most  kinds  of  work  done  by 
women. 

The  working-woman  of  today  asks  no 
favor  because  she  is  a  woman.  She  does 
ask  equal  pay  with  men  for  equally  good 
work. 

I  do  not  mean  to  over-emphasize  the 
money  side  of  library  work,  even  though 
I  think  the  "missionary"  side  of  it  has  been 
over-emphasized.  Why  is  a  shelf-lister 
any  more  of  a  missionary  than  a  book- 
keeper in  John  Wanamaker's  store?  Why 
is  any  librarian  any  more  of  a  missionary 
than  the  editor  of  a  great  daily,  or  than 
a  busy  surgeon,  or  many  other  folks  that 
might  be  mentioned?  We  librarians  serve 
those  who  know  more  than  we,  who  are 
better  than  we — we  are  "just  folks"  like 
all  the  rest,  equally  worthy,  if  we  give 
good  measure  in  our  work,  of  a  living 
wage. 

We  of  the  schools  ask  of  the  libraries 
we  try  to  serve  that  they  send  us  criti- 
cisms of  our  graduates,  that  they  try  them 
out,  and  that  they  pay  them,  if  found  ef- 
ficient, that  living  wage  without  which 
the  best  work  is  impossible. 

Discussion  of  both  papers  followed,  af- 
ter which  was  read  the 

REPORT      OF    THE      COMMITTEE      ON 

METHODS  OF   PUBLICITY   FOR 

LIBRARY  SCHOOLS 

The  Committee  on  Methods  of  Publicity 
respectfully  reports  to  the  Professional 
Training  Section  as  follows: 

At  the  time  of  the  mid-winter  meeting 
at  Chicago  the  members  of  this  Commit- 
tee met  and  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  A.  L.  A.  determined  upon 
a  procedure  which  was  carried  out  as  fol- 
lows: 

It  was  deemed  wise  to  make  an  effort 


to  reach  the  students  in  the  colleges  and 
universities  through  the  publication  of  an 
article  in  each  of  the  periodicals  published 
in  the  various  colleges.  One  form  of  letter 
was  framed  for  co-educational  institutions, 
one  form  for  use  at  men's  colleges  and  one 
form  for  use  at  women's  colleges.  These 
were  mimeographed  and  Mr.  Utley,  who 
had  already  prepared  a  list  of  college  pub- 
lications, mailed  the  letter  to  over  180  pub- 
lications. 

The  letter  was  in  no  sense  an  advertise- 
ment of  library  schools;  it  was  rather  an 
attempt  to  set  forth  facts  relative  to  the 
opportunities  within  the  library  profession. 
It  called  attention  to  the  existence  of  the 
various  library  schools  and  referred  the 
interested  student  to  the  college  librarian 
or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  A.  L.  A. 

Although  the  Committee  flattered  itself 
it  had  produced  a  helpful  and  interesting 
letter,  it  cannot  learn  that  it  was  reprinted 
to  any  considerable  extent  nor  that  it  re- 
sulted in  interesting  many  students  in  the 
profession. 

The  Committee  is  informed  that  in 
many,  if  not  in  most,  of  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  country  there  are 
groups  of  persons  interested  in  vocational 
training.  It  is  therefore  recommended 
that  this  publicity  work  be  continued,  but 
that  the  approach  for  tho  publication  of 
the  article  and  for  the  local  use  of  it  be 
made  through  the  persons  or  groups  in 
each  institution  which  are  particularly  in- 
terested in  vocational  training.  In  most 
cases  these  persons  have  an  established 
channel  of  publicity  and  can  reach  the 
students  and  the  publications  better  than 
they  can  be  reached  through  the  direct  at- 
tack heretofore  employed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
CARL  H.  MILAM, 
M.  S.  DUDGEON, 
JOSEPHINE  A.  RATHBONE. 
Committee  on  Methods  of  Publicity. 

June  25,  1913. 

The  following  "Account  of  the  work  of 
the  library  school  round  table  for  1912 
and  1913,"  by  Mr.  P.  L.  WINDSOR,  was 
read  by  Miss  Frances  Simpson. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  WINTER  MEETINGS 
OF  LIBRARY  SCHOOL  INSTRUCTORS 

In  January,  1911.  1912  and  1913,  there 
were  held  in  Chicago,  meetings  of  library 
school  directors  and  instructors  for  the 
discussion  of  topics  connected  with  libra- 
ry school  work.  While  at  first  thought 
it  might  seem  that  such  discussions  should 
form  a  part  of  the  programs  of  this,  the 
Professional  Training  Section,  neverthe- 
less, the  meetings  have  evidently  Justified 
themselves  and  are  likely  to  continue. 

Members  of  the  faculties  of  only  the 
generally  recognized  library  schools  have 
attended  these  meetings;  that  is,  the  plans 
of  the  meetings  do  not  contemplate  the 
attendance  of  instructors  in  summer  libra- 
ry schools  or  instructors  in  training 
classes  conducted  by  public  libraries.  This 
limitation  on  the  number  of  people  taking 
part  in  these  meetings  was  desired,  first, 
because  we  who  arranged  the  meetings 
wished  to  discuss  problems  belonging  pri- 
marily to  our  own  special  work  and  not 
to  attempt  the  larger  field  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  Professional  Training  Sec- 
tion; and  second,  because  we  wished  the 
meetings  to  be  sufliciently  small  in  num- 
bers and  the  participants  to  be  sufficiently 
specialized  in  interest  to  insure  informal 
and  frank  discussion. 

Minutes  of  these  meetings  of  library 
school  faculties  have  included  copies  of 
reports  presented  and  in  some  cases  have 
included  abstracts  of  discussions.  Copies 
have  been  sent  to  each  school. 

Some  of  the  topics  discussed  would  be 
of  no  general  Interest  to  even  the  Pro- 
fessional Training  Section,  as  they  per- 
tain so  closely  to  school  work.  Others  are 
of  such  a  nature  that  we  ourselves  would 
not,  with  any  freedom,  discuss  them  be- 
fore as  large  a  meeting  as  a  section  meet- 
ing. Our  frank,  informal  discussions  have 
been  characteristic. 

Among  the  questions  proposed  for  dis- 
cussion and  sent  to  the  various  faculties 
in  advance  of  the  meeting,  are  such  as 
these: 

1.    Is  it  desirable,  and  if  desirable,  is  it 


practicable  to  make  the  work  of  the  first 
year  of  the  two-year  schools  and  the  work 
of  the  one-year  schools  more  nearly  alike? 
Many  junior  students  in  a  two-year  school 
enter  library  work  without  taking  the 
senior  year's  work;  if  the  courses  in  one- 
year  schools  are  better  preparation  for  li- 
brary work  than  the  first  year's  work  of 
the  two-year  schools,  then  these  Juniors 
are  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
students  from  a  one-year  school.  Some 
students  in  the  one-year  schools  may  wish 
to  go  to  a  two-year  school  and  take  a  sec- 
ond year  of  training;  as  the  courses  are 
at  present  arranged,  this  second  year's 
work  is  almost  impossible,  because  it  does 
not  fit  on  to  the  work  that  the  student 
has  had. 

2.  Do  we  use  the  most  approved  peda- 
gogical methods  in  our  class  room  work? 
Do  we  lecture  too  much,  and  give  too 
few  quizzes,  conferences  and  reviews?  Do 
we  depend  too  much  on  the  student's  tak- 
ing full  notes,  when  the  proper  use  of 
printed  outlines,  or  carefully  selected  re- 
quired readings  supplemented  by  a  few 
notes  would  yield  better  results?  Shall 
the  course  in  cataloging  be  put  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  course,  or  later?  How 
much  do  we  use  the  stereopticon? 

3.  Would  it  be  practicable  for  several 
schools  to  secure  a  lecturer  on  some  spe- 
cial subject  in  library  economy  who  should 
give  the  regular  work  in  that  subject  in 
each  of  these  schools?  An  example  of  a 
beginning  in  this  direction  is  Edna  Ly- 
man Scott's  work  in  several  schools. 

4.  Would  it  be  possible  for  the  several 
schools  to  combine  in  securing  a  lecturer 
each  year  to  give  a  short  series  of  lec- 
tures on  some  one  subject,  these  lectures 
to  be  seriously  worked  up,  and  to  be  pub- 
lished after  being  delivered?  The  final 
publication  of  the  lectures,  and  the  com- 
bined remuneration  from  several  schools, 
might  be  a  sufficient  incentive  to  capable 
persons  to  do  their  best  work. 

5.  Are  the  subjects  now  in  our  curri- 
cula properly  balanced?  Is  too  much  time 
given  to  learning  cataloging  and  other 
routine,  and  consequently  too  little  to  a 
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consideration  of  methods  of  extending  the 
use  of  the  library  by  the  public? 

6.  Is  it  as  easy  to  secure  transfer  of 
credit  from  one  school  to  another  as  it 
should  be? 

Information  on  the  following  subjects 
connected  with  library  school  work  has 
been  collected,  reported  on  and  discussed 
in  our  meetings. 

1.  The  cost  of  library  schools  and  a 
rough  analysis  of  their  expenditures. 

2.  Specialization  among  library  schools. 

3.  Book  selection  as  a  course  in  library 
schools. 


4.  The  method  of  revising  students' 
work. 

5.  Efficiency  of  administration  in  libra- 
ry schools. 

6.  Non-essentials  in  our  library  school 
courses. 

7.  Certain  pedagogical  problems  con- 
nected with  our  library  school  instruction. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  coming  year:  Chairman,  Corlnne  Ba- 
con; Secretary,  Julia  A.  Hopkins;  Pro- 
gram committee,  Mary  W.  Plummer,  Alice 
S.  Tyler,  Frank  K.  Walter. 


PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS  ROUND  TABLE 


The  government  documents  round  table 
was  called  together  at  8:15  p.  m.,  June 
26th,  by  George  S.  Godard,  state  librarian 
of  Connecticut,  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  public  documents.  Mr.  F.  W.  Schenk, 
law  librarian  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
was  asked  to  serve  as  secretary.. 

The  chairman,  after  brief  introductory 
remarks  relating  to  the  progress  which 
had  been  made  in  the  matter  of  printing, 
binding,  labeling  and  distributing  public 
documents,  both  national  and  state,  intro- 
duced Miss  Mary  A.  Hartwell,  assistant 
chief  cataloger  in  the  office  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  documents,  Washington,  who 
read  a  paper  prepared  by  Superintendent 
of  Documents  Frank  C.  Wallace,  stating 
his  position  upon  the  many  questions  and 
resolutions  suggested  at  previous  confer- 
ences of  the  American  Library  Association 
relative  to  the  distribution,  indexing,  as- 
signment of  volume  numbers,  and  publica- 
tion of  daily  bulletins  by  the  document 
office. 

Mr.  Wallace's  paper  follows: 

PAPER  BY  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 

DOCUMENTS 

I  regret  the  necessity  of  being  compelled 
to  adopt  this  means  of  addressing  your  As- 
sociation, as  I  feel  a  better  understanding 
could  be  had  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do 


for  the  libraries  if  it  were  possible  for  this 
office  to  be  represented  at  your  conference. 
I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  pro- 
ceedings of  your  last  conference,  and  a 
part  of  my  paper  will  endeavor  to  explain 
some  of  the  questions  which  were  dis- 
cussed and  made  the  subject  of  resolutions. 

Distribution    of    Bills    and    Other    Publica- 
tions Now  Withheld  From  Distribu- 
tion to  the  Libraries. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  some 
libraries,  even  under  the  present  liberal 
distribution  of  government  publications, 
fail  to  receive  everything  they  should,  and 
I  am  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  opinion 
expressed  during  your  discussion  that 
means  should  be  provided  to  enable  the 
libraries  to  receive  those  publications  of  a 
public  character  that  are  now  withheld 
from  distribution.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  in  Senator  Smoot's  printing  bill,  which 
has  been  reintroduced  in  the  present  Con- 
gress, there  are  provisions  intended  to  sup- 
ply remedies  for  certain  existing  condi- 
tions. 

Section  65,  paragraph  1,  to  which  I  refer, 
provides  that  a  sufficient  number  of  copies 
of  those  publications  of  Congress  which  do 
not  bear  a  congressional  number,  including 
the  committee  publications  now  withheld 
from  distribuUon  to  depositories  and  those 
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printed  elsewhere  than  at  the  government 
printing  office,  shall  be  supplied  to  the 
libraries.  It  is  also  worded  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  departments  from  withholding 
some  of  their  publications  from  the  de- 
positories. 

The  printing  committee  no  doubt  had  in 
mind  when  this  provision  was  framed  that, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  existing  law, 
too  much  discretion  is  given  the  depart- 
ments, with  the  result  that,  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  printing  law,  libraries  are  be- 
ing deprived  of  certain  classes  of  publica- 
tions that  are  really  of  a  public  character. 

The  question  as  to  the  best  method  to  be 
employed  in  the  distribution  of  bills  is  not 
so  easy  of  solution.  It  would  not  be  prac- 
ticable for  this  office  to  attempt  to  carry 
even  a  limited  supply,  as  the  work  in- 
volved in  storing  them  in  an  accessible 
manner  would  involve  an  expenditure  that 
I  do  not  believe  could  be  justified  by  the 
results. 

During  the  62d  Congress  there  were  In- 
troduced 28,870  House  bills  and  8,589  Sen- 
ate bills,  and  you  can  readily  see  that  to 
handle  an  adequate  stock  of  all  those  bills 
would  be  considerable  of  an  undertaking. 
At  the  present  time  the  only  distributing 
agencies  for  copies  of  bills  are  the  House 
and  Senate  document  rooms  at  the  capitol, 
but,  although  they  sometimes  furnish  bills 
on  request,  the  copies  they  receive  are  not 
intended  for  general  public  distribution.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  solution  supplied  in 
your  suggestion,  that  the  text  of  all  public 
bills  upon  which  committee  reports  are 
made  should  be  printed  with  the  reports, 
is  the  most  logical  one  that  has  ever  been 
presented,  but  it  would  not  be  practicable 
to  include  also  the  testimony  taken  at  hear- 
ings held  by  the  committees,  for  in  many 
cases  the  testimony  would  fill  several  large 
volumes.  Besides,  section  65,  already  re- 
ferred to,  provides  chat  the  libraries  shall 
receive  such  hearings.  Of  course  this  sec- 
tion is  not  yet  law,  but  we  are  permitted 
to  hope  that  it  may  become  so. 

This  is  desirable  from  more  than  one 
point  of  view.  It  is  often  the  case  that 
committee  reports  refer  to  sections  of  the 


bill  under  consideration  by  number  with- 
out quoting  the  language.  In  such  cases 
the  report  may  be  unintelligible  to  any 
reader  who  has  not  a  copy  of  the  bill  be- 
fore him.  In  fact,  nearly  all  committee  re- 
ports not  accompanied  by  the  bills  to 
which  they  relate  may  properly  be  classed 
as  incomplete  and  imperfect  publications. 
The  question  of  cost  involved  in  printing 
the  text  of  bills  as  appendixes  to  the  com- 
mittee reports  upon  them  is  not  serious. 
V/hile  the  number  of  bills  introduced  In 
Congress  and  receiving  a  first  print  is 
prodigious,  and  the  cost  of  printing  them 
in  14-point  type  with  as  many  white  lines 
as  type  lines  is  tremendous,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  only  a  very  small  percent- 
age of  the  bills  introduced  ever  get  so  far 
as  a  committee  report,  and  of  these  a  con- 
siderable number  are  already  printed  with 
the  reports  by  order  of  the  committees, 
and  the  cost  of  printing  the  remainder  in 
solid  8-point  Is  so  very  much  less  than  the 
cost  of  printing  them  in  the  extended  bill 
form  that  it  is  almost  negligible. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  too  late  for  the  As- 
sociation to  submit  to  the  joint  committee 
on  printing  an  amendment  providing  for 
the  printing  of  the  text  of  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  appendixes  to  the  committee  re- 
ports upon  them.  The  pending  bill  may 
not  pass,  or  may  be  extensively  amended 
before  passage,  or  may  not  be  acted  upon 
at  the  present  special  session,  but  I  con- 
sider it  probable  that  a  general  printing 
law  of  some  kind  will  be  enacted  at  a  com- 
paratively early  day,  and  that  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  may,  by  proper  ef- 
fort, secure  the  incorporation  in  it  of  the 
desired  provision  for  the  printing  of  the 
text  of  bills  with  the  committee  reports. 

Reasons  Why  Catalogs  and  Indexes  Cannot 
Be  Issued  More  Promptly 

The  need  for  the  prompt  issue  of  the 
catalogs  is  thoroughly  appreciated,  as  we 
understand  they  are  the  only  means  of  in- 
formation the  general  public  have  for 
knowing  what  the  United  States  govern- 
ment is  publishing. 
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The  Monthly  Catalog  is  required  to  show 
what  documents  have  been  published  dur- 
ing a  month.  Evidently,  therefore,  its 
compilation  cannot  be  completed  until 
after  the  close  of  the  month.  The  com- 
pilation, however,  is  always  completed 
within  three  or  four  days  after  the  month 
closes.  Sometimes  the  printing  does  not 
follow  as  quickly  as  one  would  like.  This 
may  seem  strange  to  libraries,  to  whom  the 
Monthly  Catalog  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  public  documents.  If, 
however,  they  were  in  Washington  they 
would  soon  realize  that  there  are  several 
other  government  concerns,  some  of  them 
larger  and  more  exacting  than  the  public 
documents  office.  There  is  one  known  as 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which 
calls  for  thousands  of  pages  of  printing 
where  the  documents  office  calls  for  one, 
and  which,  when  it  calls  for  the  right  of 
way  in  the  government  printing  office  (or 
anywhere  else),  is  able  to  get  it.  The 
printing  of  the  document  office  receives 
every  consideration  in  the  government 
printing  office  which  it  is  possible  to  give, 
but  it  cannot  command  the  right  of  way 
over  Congress,  the  White  House,  or  the 
cabinet. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  the 
Monthly  Catalog  has  failed  to  be  mailed 
during  the  month  following  its  date,  often 
by  the  middle  of  the  month.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  also,  that  its  information  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  "press  notices."  It 
enters  only  documents  that  have  been  ac- 
tually received,  and  its  descriptions  are 
minute  and  accurate.  In  its  preliminary 
pages  it  gives  such  advance  information  of 
forthcoming  documents  as  can  be  officially 
secured  and  vouched  for.  There  is  a  habit 
In  some  government  offices  of  giving  the 
newspaper  reporters  information  of  pro- 
posed publications  before  the  copy  is  ready 
for  the  printer,  and  sometimes  before  pen 
has  been  put  to  paper.  Plans  thus  prema- 
turely announced  are  subject  to  change 
and  the  advance  notice  may  thus  mislead 
the  reader.  Readers  of  the  Monthly  Catalog 
are  not  thus  misled. 


The  superintendent  of  documents  is  con- 
fident that  those  librarians  who  keep  well 
informed  recognize  his  purpose  to  do 
everything  for  the  great  library  interests 
of  the  country  that  the  limitations  of  the 
law  and  the  executive  pressure  upon  his 
and  other  administrative  offices  for  econ- 
omy make  possible. 

The  main  cause  for  delay  in  the  prepara- 
tipn  of  the  copy  for  the  document  catalogs 
and  indexes  is  that  publications  are  or- 
dered printed  as  documents  that  do  not 
materialize  until  long  after  the  close  of 
the  Congress  to  which  they  have  been  as- 
signed, thus  making  it  necessary  to  delay 
publication  of  the  catalog  and  Indexes  un- 
til sufficient  information  can  be  obtained 
for  making  the  entry. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  explain  why 
the  document  catalog  is  being  issued  in 
one  volume  to  cover  the  entire  Congress 
instead  of  at  the  close  of  each  regular  ses- 
Blon,  as  provided  by  law,  because  a  very 
complete  and  detailed  explanation  has 
been  given  in  several  of  the  annual  re- 
ports. It  Is  evident  our  explanation  has 
been  considered  satisfactory  by  the  print- 
ing committee,  as  the  new  printing  bill 
provides  for  the  document  catalog  to  cover 
a  whole  Congress. 

I  will  also  refrain  from  a  long  discourse 
as  to  why  the  work  on  the  catalogs  has 
been  behind,  as  I  know  the  librarians  are 
only  interested  as  to  the  promptness  in  the 
printing  of  these  bibliographical  aids  in  the 
future.  The  copy  for  the  Gist  Congress 
catalog  will  be  ready  for  the  printer  some- 
time during  the  coming  summer  and  that 
for  the  62d  Congress  before  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  63d  Congress,  which  will  be  as 
near  as  it  will  be  possible  to  issue  this 
catalog  after  the  period  covered. 

This  leaves  it  to  the  Monthly  Catalog 
and  the  Document  Index  to  bridge  the  gap 
and  supply  the  current  information  from 
one  Document  Catalog  to  another,  which, 
although  not  as  complete  and  as  compre- 
hensive as  the  Document  Catalog,  serve  as 
excellent  substitutes  during  the  interim. 
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Assignment   of    Volume    Numbers    to    the 
Congressional  Series 

There  is  probably  no  question  concern- 
ing public  documents  to  which  this  office 
has  given  more  consideration  than  the  de- 
vising of  a  plan  by  which  it  would  be  pos* 
sible  to  assign  the  volume  numbers  to  the 
congressional  series  as  soon  as  the  docu- 
ments are  printed. 

There  are  two  very  material  advantages 
to  be  gained,  were  it  possible  to  solve  this 
question;   one  that  of  eliminating  the  ne- 
cessity   for   the   public    printer   to   supply 
storage  room  for  these  documents  and  re- 
ports   prior    to    the    preparation    of    the 
schedule;  and  the  other  that  the  work  of 
the    librarians    in   cataloging   these    docu- 
ments  and   reports   would   be   greatly   fa- 
cilitated by  having  all  of  the  necessary  in- 
formation at  the  time  the  publication  was 
cataloged.    The    greatest    handicap    to    a 
solution  of  this  problem  is  the  lack  of  in- 
formation    concerning     the     publications 
which  have  not  been  printed  and  to  which 
document    numbers    have    been    assigned. 
Even  now,  after  the  session  is  closed,  we 
are  compelled  to  hold  up  the  schedule  for 
weeks  and  sometimes  months  to  learn  the 
title,  paging,  and  other  necessary  informa- 
tion    regarding     certain     publications     to 
which   numbers   have   been   assigned,   but 
which  are  not  printed. 

At  the  present  time  in  preparing  the 
schedule,  we  endeavor  to  maintain  a 
numerical  arra'hgement  in  binding  the 
Senate  and  House  Reports  after  having 
classified  them  as  public  or  private  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  print- 
ing law.  The  Senate  documents  are 
brought  together  first  by  subject  and  then 
by  number,  but,  with  the  House  documents, 
on  account  of  the  introduction  in  this 
series  of  all  the  annual  and  serial  publica- 
tions, an  effort  is  made  to  preserve,  as  far 
as  possible,  a  departmental  and  subject  ar- 
rangement. 

It  might  be  well  to  explain  at  this  point 
that,  although  the  only  volumes  distributed 
to  the  libraries  now  as  numbered  congres- 
sional publications  are  those  of  which  Con- 


gress is  the  author,  and  of  these  there  are 
consequently  no  other  editions,  the  sched- 
ules and  index  must  of  necessity,  on  ac- 
count of  the  wording  of  the  law  at  the 
present  time,  be  made  to  cover  a  complete 
numbered  set  still  provided  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  Congress. 

There  is  about  only  one  way  to  accom- 
plish  the   numbering    of   the   volumes   as 
soon  as  printed  under  the  present  law,  and 
that  is  by  disregarding  entirely  any  sort 
of  an  arrangement  and  assigning  the  next 
open  volume  number  as  the  documents  and 
reports  appear.  Of  course,  the  index  would 
furnish  the  key  to  these  miscellaneous  vol- 
umes.    Such  a  plan  is  now  being  consid- 
ered by  us,  and  it  is  hoped  that  before  July 
1  some  plan  can  be  devised  which  will  per- 
mit of  a  more  prompt   shipment  of   the 
documents  and  reports  to  the  libraries. 
Publication  of  a   Daily  Bulletin 
The  resolution  of  the  Association  passed 
at  Pasadena,  May,  1911,  favoring  the  publi- 
cation of  a  daily  or  weekly  bulletin  of  the 
document  issues  by  the  superintendent  of 
documents,  has  not  been  forgotten  or  over- 
looked,  but  up   to  the  present  time   the 
project  appears  no  more  feasible  than  it 
did  at  the  beginning. 

The   documents   office   has   not   the   au- 
thority   of    initiative    except    to    a    very 
limited  extent.     Its  activities  are  all  pre- 
scribed and  defined  by  law.    It  is  from  the 
law  that  the  superintendent  of  documents 
derives  his  authority  to  compile  and  pub- 
lish the  Monthly  Catalog,   the   Document 
Index,    the    Document    Catalog,    and    the 
series  of  price  lists.     It  would  hardly  be 
proper  or  prudent  for  him  to  begin  the  is- 
sue of  another  periodical  without  first  ask- 
ing the  permissive  or  directory  action  of 
Congress.     Asking  does  not  always  mean 
getting.     Legislation  concerning  the  docu- 
ment  service   has   been   found   heretofore 
somewhat  slow  and  difficult  in  the  secur- 
ing.   I  do  not  feel  that  I  could  predict  with 
any  confidence  that  legislation  authorizing 
a  daily  or  weekly  bulletin  could  be  secured 

at  all. 

If  it  could,  an  appropriation  to  make  it 
operative  would  be  needed,  because  it  is 
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not  practicable  for  the  members  of  the 
present  cataloging  force  to  undertake  any 
new  work.  They  are  working  under  high 
pressure  to  bring  the  Document  Catalog  up 
to  date  and  to  keep  the  Document  Index 
and  the  Monthly  Catalog  there. 

The  embarrassment  caused  librarians  by 
calls  for  documents  which  have  been  no- 
ticed in  the  newspapers  but  not  yet  an- 
nounced in  the  Monthly  Catalog  is  not  so 
much  due  to  delay  of  the  Monthly  Catalog 
as  to  premature  announcement  in  the 
newspapers.  It  is  the  practice  of  various 
government  bureaus  to  pass  along  to  the 
newspaper  men  information  of  new  publi- 
cations as  soon  as  they  are  sent  to  press 
or  even  sooner.  Of  course  readers  of  the 
newspapers  assume  that  the  documents  no- 
t4ced  are  already  available  for  sale  or  dis- 
tribution, whereas  the  fact  is  that  various 
causes  may  tie  up  the  documents  in  press 
for  months  or  even  years.  The  most 
prolific  cause  of  such  delays  is  changes — 
changes  in  "copy,"  changes  in  "proof," 
changes  even  to  the  substitution  of  en- 
tirely new  matter  after  a  first  draft  has 
been  put  in  type.  The  number  and  extent 
of  such  changes  in  printing  the  public  docu- 
ments are  almost  unbelievable,  and  they 
are  of  course  highly  embarrassing  to  the 
libraries  and  to  the  public  when  premature 
announcement  of  the  forthcoming  issue  of 
the  delayed  document  has  been  made. 

If  the  publishing  bureaus  could  be  in- 
duced to  withhold  information  of  new  docu- 
ments until  such  documents  had  been  ac- 
tually printed,  bound,  and  delivered,  the 
embarrassment  experienced  by  librarians 
would  be  obviated.  It  is  hardly  practicable, 
however,  for  the  superintendent  of  docu- 
ments to  make  any  suggestion  in  the  mat- 
ter to  the  publishing  offices.  Some  of  them 
at  least  would  be  likely  to  resent  such  a 
suggestion  from  him  as  being  meddlesome 
and  outx)f  his  sphere.  As  to  whether  such 
suggestion  from  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation would  be  w^elcomcd  or  heeded,  I 
do  not  venture  to  express  an  opinion. 

Premature  announcements  are  not  al- 
ways accurate.  The  announced  publications 
are  often    changed    in    the    making,  and 


sometimes  are  not  published  at  all. 

Of  course,  the  Monthly  Catalog,  being  an 
official  document  and  an  accurate  one,  can- 
not take  any  chances  on  premature  an- 
nouncements. All  of  its  entries  stand  for 
documents  actually  received,  carefully  ex- 
amined, and  their  origin  fully  inquired 
into.  This  is  not  work  to  be  hastily  done. 
Sometimes  a  surprising  amount  of  time 
and  trouble  are  expended  in  finding  out 
whether  a  document  belongs  in  some 
series,  whether  it  is  the  beginning  or  end- 
ing of  that  series;  if  the  latter,  then 
whether  the  same  subject  or  subjects  are 
to  be  pursued  in  some  other  series,  and  the 
variety  of  similar  details  which  libraries 
and  collectors  should  have,  and  for  which 
they  look  to  the  documents  office,  because 
in  too  many  cases  such  particulars  cannot 
be  ascertained  by  examination  of  the  docu- 
ment itself. 

A  month  is  the  shortest  time  in  which 
such  matters  can  be  sifted  out  and  brought 
into  orderly  catalog  form.  Lists  issued  at 
any  shorter  intervals  must  necessarily  be 
memoranda  rather  than  catalogs,  and  the 
work  done  on  them  must  be  performed 
again  in  a  more  orderly  manner  for  the 
official  monthly,  annual,  and  biennial  cata- 
logs. 

Explanation  of  Section  8  of  the  Legislative 

Appropriation    Act    Centralizing    the 

Distribution   in  the  Office  of  the 

Superintendent  of  Documents 

The  long  cherished  hop&  for  a  central 
distributing  office  has  been  realized  nom- 
inally, but  the  provisions  of  law  creating  it, 
I  am  sorry  to  say.  correct  only  the  evils 
ihat  existed  from  a  mechanical  standpoint, 
in  that  they  prevent  the  dmible  haulisg 
and  wrapping  that  were  necessary  prior  to 
the  change.     There  remain  as  many  dis- 
tributing agencies   as  before,  as  the  au- 
thority to  distribute  the  publications  con- 
signed to  this  office  continues  with  the  is- 
suing office.     The  libraries  have  been  af- 
forded no  relief,  because  now,  as  before,  if 
a  dozen  selected  pamphlets  are  wanted,  it 
may  mean  the  writing  to  about  as  many 
different  places.    This  is  a  rather  difficult 
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proceeding,  as  most  persons  are  unfamiliar 
with  the  machinery  of  the  government  and 
are  frequently  in  doubt  whom  to  address  to 
secure  the  desired  publications.  The  de- 
partments have  always  been  rather  reluct- 
ant to  relinquish  control  of  the  distribution 
of  their  documents,  and  the  new  printing 
bill,  should  it  be  enacted  as  it  now  reads, 
would  give  back  to  them  even  the  mailing 
of  the  daily  miscellaneous  requests. 

Instead  of  providing  for  such  a  step 
backward,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  office 
that  a  provision  should  be  inserted  that 
would  discontinue  entirely  the  free  distri- 
bution by  the  departments  (except  to  col- 
laborators and  sufficient  copies  for  official 
use),  and  would  permit  the  superintendent 
of  documents  to  supply  free  copies  to  pub- 
lic libraries  and  sell  copies  to  the  public  at 
a  nominal  cost. 

At  the  present  time  the  departments 
have  only  a  limited  supply,  which  results 
in  a  few  applicants  obtaining  free  what 
others  have  to  pay  for. 

There  is  probably  not  a  librarian  who 
hasn't  experienced  the  inconvenience  of 
the  present  arrangement,  as  it  is  a  daily 
occurrence  for  us  to  have  to  refer  their  re- 
quests to  the  issuing  office  or  quote  the 
prices. 

Need  for  Co-Operation  on  the  Part  of  the 

Librarians  to  Improve  the  Publication 

and    Distribution    IMethods   of 

Government  Publications 

The  most  striking  example  of  the  need 
for  co-operation  is  that  we  are  today  fight- 
ing for  certain  reforms  in  the  methods  of 
publication  that  were  asked  for  sixteen 
years  ago. 

The  first  superintendent  of  documents 
had  hardly  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the 
office  before  he  recognized  the  faulty 
methods  of  publication  and  distribution 
which  he  well  knew  served  only  to  prevent 
the  public  document  from  occupying  the 
position  its  general  standard  of  efficiency 
warranted. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  the  untir- 
ing efforts  of  those  interested  in  promoting 
the  use  of  the  public  document  have  been 


practically  ignored  when  you  stop  to  think 
of  the  annual  cost  in  compilation,  printing, 
and  distribution. 

We  all  know  that  every  conceivable  sub- 
ject is  treated  in  the  public  documents,  and 
when  we  think  of  their  value  to  the  his- 
torian, student,  and  public  in  general,  it  is 
hard  to  understand  why  any  obstacles 
should  be  put  in  the  way  of  making  them 
readily  accessible  and  encouraging  the  li- 
brarians to  give  them  the  proper  place  on 
their  shelves. 

Now,  as  to  the  faulty  methods  which  ob- 
tain in  the  publication  of  the  public  docu- 
ments, very  little  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  way  of  reform.  That  the  present 
methods  cause  needless  expense  in  me- 
chanical production  and  needless  difficul- 
ties in  their  use,  there  is  no  question.  Chief 
of  these  faulty  methods  is  that  of  reprint- 
ing the  same  book  several  times  under  dif- 
ferent numbers  and  titles.  I  do  not  men- 
tion this  as  a  new  discovery,  because 
every  superintendent  of  documents  has  en- 
deavored to  have  the  law  changed  to  elimi- 
nate from  the  congressional  series  those 
publications  of  which  a  departmental  edi- 
tion is  printed. 

One  edition  for  one  book  is  the  only 
logical  manner  of  issuing  government  pub- 
lications, and  the  Smoot  bill  which  has 
again  been  introduced  goes  a  long  way 
towards  correcting  the  present  evil. 

Section  45  provides  that  all  publications 
of  which  there  is  a  department  edition 
printed,  except  the  annual  reports  of  the 
executive  departments,  shall  not  be  num- 
bered in  the  congressional  series,  and  sec- 
tion 65  provides  that  all  copies  additional 
to  the  original  order  of  the  department 
should  be  identical  with  those  ordered  by 
the  department. 

We  are  seriously  opposed  to  the  excep- 
tion of  the  annual  reports,  and  with  the 
hopes  of  eliminating  any  exceptions  we 
have  just  written  the  Senate  committee  on 
printing  as  follows: 

"No  reason  is  known  to  this  office  why 
the  annual  reports  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments and  independent  offices  should  be 
excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  salu- 
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tary  provision  that  departmental  publica- 
tions shall  not  be  printed  a  second  time 
with  changes  to  indicate  (erroneously) 
that  they  are  documents  emanating  from 
Congress. 

"The  reasons  which  have  induced  the 
prohibition  of  second  and  varying  prints  of 
department  publications  generally,  apply 
with  at  least  equal  force  to  the  annual  re- 
ports, which  are  the  most  distinctively  and 
obviously  departmental  of  all  departmental 
issues.  They  are  so  distinctive  that  it  is 
safe  to  say  they  are  always  known  and 
called  for  by  their  departmental  designa- 
tions, never  by  their  congressional  num- 
bers. Everybody  knows  at  once  what  is 
meant  by  War  Department  Report,  1912, 
but  nobody  knows  offhand  what  is  meant 
by  House  Document  929,  62d  Congress,  3d 
session.  There  is  nothing  whatever  to  in- 
dicate that  these  two  designations  mean 
the  same  publication,  which  is  really  not  a 
House  document  at  all,  but  a  publication 
of  the  executive  and  not  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  government.  And,  of  course, 
the  same  is  true  of  the  annual  reports  of 
all  the  executive  officials. 

"The  addition  of  congressional  document 
numbers  to  executive  reports  adds  nothing 
to  their  value  or  to  their  accessibility.  The 
second  set  of  designations  is  merely  con- 
fusing and  troublesome.  To  spend  money 
on  such  a  second  print  is  to  spend  it  only 
to  buy  harm  Instead  of  good. 

"The  numerous  and  conclusive  consider- 
ations which  have  been  sufficient  to  place 
in  the  bill  the  prohibition  of  the  second 
and  superfluous  editions  of  other  depart- 
mental publications  apply  with  at  least 
equal  if  not  even  greater  force  to  annual 
reports,  and  to  except  them  from  the  gen- 
eral prohibition  seems  therefore  illogical 
and  contradictory  and  a  long  step  toward 
defeating  the  proposed  reform  and  the 
economies  which  it  is  intended  to  promote. 

"If  it  is  not  desirable  to  protect  the  an- 
nual reports  from  the  waste  and  confusion 
of  double  editions,  then  it  is  hard  to  see 
why  any  publications  should  be  so  pro- 
tected. The  annual  reports,  so  numerous, 
so  important,  so  certain  to  be  continuously 


issued  for  all  time  to  come,  are  'the  very 
head  and  front  of  the  ofiTending'  in  the 
double  printing  abuse,  and  with  them  the 
reform  should  begin. 

"To  except  the  annual  reports  seems  to 
amount  to  discrediting  if  not  to  virtually 
abandoning  the  whole  reform — ^the  most 
vital  of  all  reforms  in  connection  with  the 
'  public  printing,  that  of  permitting  but  one 
edition  for  each  publication,  by  which  it 
may  always  be  known  and  identified  and 
kept  free  from  confusion  with  others." 

There  is  no  question  that  the  librarians 
are  in  sympathy  with  what  we  are  trying 
to  do,  so  now  is  the  time  to  join  forces  and 
make  every  effort  to  have  this  bill  embody 
the  necessary  provisions  to  correct  all  ex- 
isting evils. 

The  librarians  must  give  the  movement 
impetus,  and  we  believe  if  sufficient  organ- 
ized effort  is  directed  in  the  proper  chan- 
nels good  results  will  be  bound  to  follow. 

Mr.  Wallace's  paper  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  because  It  showed  his  close 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  matters  per- 
taining to  the  publication  and  distrfbution 
of  documents.  A  spirited  discussion  fol- 
lowed the  reading  of  the  paper,  all  through 
which  expressions  of  appreciation  were 
made  concerning  the  service  which  had 
been  rendered  by  the  document  office  in 
recent  years  towards  prompt  and  efficient 
distribution  of  publications  delivered  to 
that  office. 

Miss  Hartwell,  informally  representing 
the  superintendent  of  documents,  an- 
swered many  questions  relative  to  the 
serial  numbers  on  government  documents 
and  urged  if  consistent  with  the  policy  of 
the  American  Library  Association  that  ac- 
tion be  taken  suggesting  to  Congress  that 
annual  reports  now  listed  in  the  congres- 
sional set  ojf  documents  be  omitted  inas- 
much as  they  are  not  now  in  the  depository 
set  and  such  omission  would  facilitate  the 
publication  of  the  Documentary  Index. 

The  discussion  also  brought  out  the  con- 
census of  opinion  that  the  libraries  would 
be  more  satisfactorily  served  if  all  publi- 
cations were  sent  out  under  the  direction 
of  the  superintendent  of  documents. 
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Henry  J.  Carr,  librarian  of  the  Scranton 
public  library;  Miss  Edith  E.  Clarke  of 
Syracuse  University,  and  Herbert  O.  Brig- 
ham,  state  librarian  of  Rhode  Island,  were 
appointed  a  special  committee  to  prepare 
a  suitable  resolution  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Wal- 
lace for  his  excellent  paper  and  to  draft 
suitable  resolutions  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Council  for  its  approval,  urging  that  the 
recommendations  in  Mr.  Wallace's  paper 
relative  to  publication  and  distribution  of 
documents  be  approved  by  the  American 
Library  Association,  this  committee  to  re- 
port at  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  ses- 
sion to  be  held  at  12:15  p.  m.  on  Friday. 

The  second  paper  of  the  evening,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  FRANCIS  A.  CRANDALL  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  certain  phases  of  the 
public  document  question,  in  his  absence 
was  read  by  Charles  F.  D.  Belden,  state 
librarian  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Crandairs  paper  (in  part)  here  fol- 
lows: 

PROPOSING  AN  EXECUTIVE  GAZETTE 

The  committee  on  department  methods, 
known  to  the  public  as  the  Keep  commis- 
sion, was  the  agency  through  which,  about 
seven  years  ago.  President  Roosevelt 
hoped  to  reorganize  and  energize  the  gov- 
ernment service  in  Washington. 

The  Keep  commission  organized  for 
helpers  twelve  so-called  assistant  com- 
mittees, their  total  membership  being 
about  seventy,  all  supposed  to  be  experts 
in  the  several  branches  of  inquiry  assigned 
to  them. 

On  one  of  these  assistant  committees, 
the  one  on  "The  organization  of  editorial 
work  and  an  official  gazette,"  the  writer 
had  the  honor  to  serve. 

We  held  more  than  one  hundred  meet- 
ings, and  examined  as  witnesses  almost  if 
not  quite  every  man  and  woman  who  had 
^y  official  relation  with  the  work  of  pre- 
paring manuscripts  for  printing.  We 
learned  after  a  while  that  the  President 
wanted  an  official  gazette,  and  expected  us 
to  devise  the  means  of  creating  it.  I  think 
that  nearly  all  the  members  from  the  start 
deemed    the    scheme    impracticable    and 


chimerical.  It  became  clear  that  it  would 
be  a  costly  enterprise,  and  we  could  not 
find  any  department  that  had  the  money 
for  it. 

Soon  after  this  Mr.  Keep  left  Washing- 
ton, and  the  Keep  commission,  though 
nominally  still  living,  dwindled  rapidly, 
and  brought  forth  little  if  any  more  fruit. 

The  members  of  the  assistant  com- 
mittees were  left  stranded,  with  desks  full 
of  unprinted  manuscripts  as  the  only  re- 
sults of  their  prolonged  labors.  From  one 
of  these  desks  I  have  withdrawn  the  report 
of  a  subcommittee  of  the  assistant  com- 
mittee on  the  organization  of  editorial 
work  and  an  official  gazette.  Though  it  was 
written  half  a  dozen  years  ago,  it  seems 
that  an  element  of  interest  yet  remains  in 
its  proposal  for  the  publication,  as  an  al- 
ternative to  the  impracticable  official  ga- 
zette, of  an  executive  gazette.  This  pro- 
posal has  not  had  any  exploitation  what- 
ever. 

In  the  hope  that  it  may  in  this  way  be 
brought  to  the  general  notice  of  persons  in- 
terested in  the  methods  of  publication  and 
preservation  of  the  historical  records  of 
the  government  it  is  now  offered  for  the 
consideration  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation. 

The  London  Gazette,  which  is  the  model 
most  generally  thought  of  when  the  term 
official  gazette  is  used,  was  begun  in  1665, 
and  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  survival  of 
the  pre-newspaper  age,  for  though  there 
were  newspapers  before  the  Gazette,  they 
bore  little  resemblance  to  what  we  now 
know  by  that  name,  and  the  daily  press — 
the  significant  part  of  the  press  of  our  day 
— was  not  born  till  a  generation  later.  We 
may  assume  that  when  the  Gazette  was  be- 
gun Its  semi- weekly  issues  were  sufficient 
to  carry  all  the  official  information  that  the 
government  of  that  day  wished  to  offer  to 
its  subjects.  But  this  long  since  ceased  to 
be  true.  The  English  government  now  has 
a  host  of  publications  which  do  not  appear 
in  either  of  the  three  Gazettes — London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin — of  the  United 
Kingdom,  nor  in  any  of  the  multitude  of 
gazettes  which  are  issued  in  the  various 
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British  dependencies,  from  Canada  and 
Australia  to  Borneo  and  the  Andaman  Isl- 
ands. The  country  has  outgrown  the  Lon- 
don Gazette,  and  by  its  growth  has  been 
forced  into  that  specialization  and  subdi- 
vision of  its  official  publications  which  we 
see  even  more  notably  in  our  own  country. 
No  doubt  for  the  Andaman  Islands  a 
monthly  gazette  covers  the  whole  ground, 
everything  being  printed  in  it  and  no  oc- 
casion being  found  for  any  other  official 
publication  whatever.  This  may  be  true 
of  many  small  countries,  but  it  Is  not  con- 
ceivable for  a  great  and  growing  country 
like  ours. 

The  specialization  of  official  publications 
seems  to  be  an  inevitable  result  of  the 
growth  of  public  interests  and  the  public 
service.  By  recent  methods  documents 
are  printed  relating  to  special  branches  of 
the  public  service  and  sent  only  to  those 
employed  in  such  branches.  Economy  of 
both  time  and  labor  as  well  as  economy  in 
printing  are  thus  promoted.  This  subdi- 
vision is  carried  out  with  much  minute- 
ness. The  Daily  Bulletin  of  the  Railway 
Mail  Service,  relating  solely  to  the  affairs 
which  its  title  indicates,  is  printed  in 
Washington  in  an  edition  of  1,500  copies 
and  supplied  to  all  offices  in  the  depart- 
ment and  sent  out  to  the  different  division 
superintendents  throughout  the  country. 
These  superintendents  extract  from  it  the 
matters  which  affect  their  divisions  and 
redistribute  these  parts  to  their  subordi- 
nates in  general  orders.  Thus  everybody 
in  the  postal  service  gets  that  information 
and  those  orders  which  he  needs  and  he 
does  not  get  and  consequently  does  not 
waste  any  time  upon  that  information  and 
those  orders  which  he  does  not  need.  The 
hydrographic  office's  weekly.  Notice  to 
Mariners,  containing  only  the  latest  infor- 
mation as  to  aids  and  hindrances  to  navi- 
gation, would  seem  to  be  a  sufficiently 
specialized  publication  to  be  supplied  to 
sailors  without  further  ado.  Part  of  the 
edition  is  issued  in  the  complete  form,  but 
economy  and  efficiency  are  further  pro- 
moted by  additional  subdivision.  The 
weekly  publication,  not  a  large  one  to  be- 


gin with,  is  split  into  many  parts,  often  a 
dozen  or  a  score,  and  one  of  these  leaflets 
is  supplied  to  the  mariner  who  needs  in- 
formation as  to  those  waters  only  into 
which  his  own  voyage  will  carry  him.  The 
Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  the  Annual  Re- 
ports of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the 
National  Museum,  the  American  Historical 
Association,  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  the 
Chief  of  Ordnance,  the  Bureau  of  ESduca- 
tlon,  and  other  publications  which  are 
made  up  of  distinct  papers  or  chapters  tliat 
permit  of  separate  publication,  are  split  up 
and  each  chapter  or  paper  printed  in  a 
pamphlet  by  itself,  so  that  the  authors  and 
others  who  ask  for  copies  of  special  pa- 
pers may  have  these  alone  and  the  cost  of 
supplying  them  with  whole  volumes  thus 
be  saved.  Even  pamphlets  of  moderate 
size,  like  the  bulletins  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  which  report  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  conventions  of  official  agricul- 
tural chemists,  economic  entomologists, 
and  other  bodies  of  government  specialists, 
are  split  into  fascicules  with  which  the 
popular  demand  for  information  on  special 
parts  of  the  work  of  these  scientific  bodies 
may  be  met  at  least  cost. 

Any  publication,  by  whatever  name  or  in 
whatever  form,  which  undertook  to  include 
all  of  these  and  the  other  and  almost  in- 
numerable specialized  publications  of  the 
government,  and  to  have  itself  supplied  to 
all  who  now  receive  the  existing  publica- 
tions, would  of  necessity  be  of  enormous 
bulk  and  be  printed  in  an  enormous  edi- 
tion, and  it  seems  to  your  committee  that  it 
must  break  down  of  its  own  weight  We 
think  it  absolutely  essential  to  the  success 
of  an  official  gazette  that  all  of  these 
specialized  class  publications  should  be 
most  rigorously  excluded  from  its  pages. 
Specialization  seems  to  be  a  natural  and 
proper  development  of  the  public  printing, 
and  it  would  hardly  be  practicable,  or  wise 
if  practicable,  to  arrest  it. 

For  these  reasons,  your  committee,  in 
casting  about  for  material  which  might 
properly  and  usefully  be  carried  in  an  of- 
ficial gazette,  should  one  be  issued,  has  en- 
deavored to  choose  that  only  which  ip  of 
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interest  to  all  classes  and  not  alone  to  any 
one  class,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  public 
service.  The  list  which  represents  the 
judgment  of  the  committee  in  this  respect 
is  still  very  long.  We  have  not  suggested 
the  discontinuance  of  any  publication  on 
account  of  its  inclusion  in  a  gazette,  be- 
cause in  all  the  letters  we  have  received 
from  public  officials,  and  all  the  questions 
we  have  asked  them,  we  have  not  yet 
found  one  who  is  of  opinion  that  any  publi- 
cation now  existing  can  be  superseded  by 
publication  in  a  gazette  without  injury  to 
the  public  service. 

Opinion  among  officials  as  to  a  gazette  is 
radically  divided,  the  number  for  and 
against  appearing  to  be  about  equal, 
though  the  adverse  argument  appears  to 
be  the  stronger.  Opinion  in  the  committee 
is  also  widely  divided,  and  we  are  unable 
to  make  a  unanimous  recommendation  on 
the  desirability  or  feasibility  of  issuing  a 
gazette  on  the  model  of  the  London 
Gazette  or  of  any  other  official  gazette 
known  to  us. 

Your  committee,  however,  thinks  it  a 
duty  to  submit  for  consideration  an  alter- 
native plan,  based  on  a  suggestion  offered 
in  one  of  the  official  letters  received  in 
reply  to  its  inquiries.  This  alternative  is 
an  executive  gazette,  to  contain  all  of  the 
official  papers  and  messages  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  such  other  occasional  matters  of 
special  and  immediate  importance  as  the 
President  may  think  it  advisable  to  have 
officially  published.  Such  matter  might 
perhaps  at  times  be  drawn  from  the  diplo- 
matic correspondence  with  other  govern- 
ments or  from  reports  made  by  American 
ambassadors,  ministers,  or  consuls,  or 
from  the  findings  or  rulings  of  commis- 
sions or  other  official  bodies  or  other 
sources  for  which  no  special  method  of  of- 
ficial publication  is  now  provided.  > 

The  weight  of  this  suggestion  lies  in  the 
fact  that  every  word  officially  put  forth  by 
the  chief  executive  is  of  universal  interest 
and  of  historical  import,  and  no  official  ve- 
hicle for  its  complete  and  authentic  publi- 
cation is  now  provided.  It  is  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  in  the  newspapers. 


on  separate  sheets,  in  the  collected  vol- 
umes of  statutes,  and  sometimes  not  at  all. 
These  publications  are  so  scattered  and 
each  different  kind  so  incomplete  that  the 
most  industrious  librarian  or  other  col- 
lector can  never  be  sure  that  he  has  all. 
When  the  congressional  compilation  of  the 
messages  and  papers  of  the  Presidents 
from  Washington  to  McKinley  was  made 
the  originals  were  gathered  from  all  sorts 
of  public  documents  and  old  newspaper 
files  and  miscellaneous  sources.  When  it 
chanced  that  some  of  the  old  papers  were 
preserved  in  public  offices  the  compilers — 
especially  at  first — did  not  know  where  to 
look  for  them.  That  compilation  as  finally 
made  is  commendable,  but  nobody  can  say 
that  it  is  complete.  It  served,  however,  to 
demonstrate — what  indeed  all  students 
knew  before — that  there  is  no  place  where 
all  the  official  utterances  of  the  head  of 
the  government  may  certainly  be  found. 
If  they  were  all  to  be  printed  in  one  publi- 
cation— if  the  faith  of  all  Presidents  were 
pledged  that  all  official  papers  should  be 
given  publicity  in  one  known  publication, 
and  if  that  publication  were  so  published 
by  volume  and  number  that  any  historical 
student  or  collector  might  know  to  a  cer- 
tainty when  he  had  secured  all  of  these 
publications,  then  it  seems  to  your  com- 
mittee that  something  of  real  moment 
would  have  been  accomplished. 

It  is  true  that  the  publication  of  presi- 
dential messages  in  an  executive  gazette 
would  contradict  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  committee  that  any  sort  of  an  official 
gazette  should  be  wholly  colorless  from  a 
partisan  point  of  view.  Still,  it  seems  of 
high  state  importance  that  all  of  the  of- 
ficial utterances  of  the  chief  executive, 
without  exception,  should  be  collected  and 
published  in  some  known  and  accessible 
place.  Whether  this  consideration  is  of 
more  or  less  importance  than  that  of  keep- 
ing a  gazette  free  from  partisanship  the 
committee  does  not  undertake  to  decide.  It 
submits  the  suggestion  without  expression 
of  opinion  on  its  own  part. 

The   adjourned   session   of  the   govern- 
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ment  documents  round  table  was  called 
to  order  by  Chairman  Godard  at  12:16 
p.  m.  on  Friday,  June  27tb.  Mr.  Carr, 
reporting  for  the  special  committee,  re- 
ported certain  resolutions,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted  and  referred  to  the 


Council  with  the  request  that  they  be  offi- 
cially adopted  by  the  Association  and 
copies  of  the  same  be  transmitted  in 
official  form  to  the  joint  committee  on 
printing,  the  public  printer,  and  the  su- 
perintendent of  documents.* 


AMERICAN  ASSCXaATION  OF  LAW  LffiRARffiS 


FIRST  SESSION 

(June  24,  1913,  at  8:30  p.  m.,  at  the  Hotel 

Kaaterskill.) 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Presi- 
dent Poole,  twenty-eight  members  being 
present. 

The  address  of  welcome,  which  was  to 
have  been  delivered  by  Mr.  Frank  B.  Gil- 
bert, of  the  Department  of  Education  of 
New  York  State,  was  given  in  the  form  of  a 
telegram  from  him,  as  he  was  unavoidably 
prevented  from  attending. 

President  Poole  addressed  the  associa- 
tion as  follows: 

This  is  the  eighth  annual  meeting  of 
this  Association.  We  had  hoped  to  have 
with  us  Mr.  Frank  B.  Gilbert,  who  is  one 
of  the  charter  members,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  State  Law  library,  but  this 
morning  I  received  the  following  telegram: 

"Unable  to  be  present  tomorrow  night. 
Unexpected  official  business  requires  atten- 
tion tomorrow  afternoon.  Hope  your  meet- 
ing will  be  successful.' 


n 


I  think  we  will  have  to  take  the  wel- 
come from  the  last  six  words. 

The  next  item  on  the  program  is  the 
President's  address.  I  am  not  going  to 
make  any  address  because  you  would  not 
be  edified. 

I  would  call  your  attention,  however, 
to  a  few  things  which  have  appealed  to  me 
during  the  past  year,  and  which,  with  sug- 
gestions which  will  come  from  the  mem- 
bers present,  will  make  perhaps  a  basis  for 
our  work  during  the  coming  year. 

In  my  library,  and  I  have  no  doubt  in  a 
good  many  of  the  libraries  represented 
here,   there   have   been   calls  for  practice 


and  form  books,  and  perhaps  for  other 
local  books  of  states  outside  of  one's  own 
state,  and  you  have  all  probably  expe- 
rienced difficulty  in  getting  proper  informa- 
tion regarding  such  material.  This  need 
is  coincident  with  the  possibility  of  de- 
veloping our  Law  Library  Journal.  It  oc- 
curs to  me  that  we  might  organize  a  com- 
mittee to  publish  in  our  Law  Library  Jour- 
nal, once  a  year,  a  list  of  local  practice  and 
form  books,  giving  the  title,  author,  num- 
ber of  the  edition,  date  of  publication,  cost 
and  publisher — ^the  idea  being  to  include 
in  the  list,  not  all  the  books,  but  the  best 
books,  and  to  place  the  choosing  of  that 
list  in  the  hands  of  parties  familiar  witb 
such  books.  If  a  list  could  be  published 
every  year  it  would  be  of  considerable 
advantage. 

Another  suggestion  has  come  to  me — I 
think  from  Mr.  Hewitt — that  we  put  In  the 
Law  Library  Journal,  in  some  such  way 
as  described  above,  references  to  the  court 
rules  of  the  highest  courts  of  the  several 
states  and  any  important  local  courts  that 
are  represented  in  the  published  reports. 
I  do  not  refer  to  the  text  of  the  rules  and 
the  many  amendments,  but  where  they  can 
be  found,  date  of  adoption,  etc. 

There  is  another  matter  which  will  come 
up  at  one  of  the  sessions,  viz.,  the  move- 
ment for  uniformity  in  the  publication  of 
session  laws.  You  will  hear  more  about 
that  later,  but  it  is  worth  our  considera- 
tion. You  all  know  the  rather  baffling 
way  in  which  session  laws  are  published: 
hardly  any  two  states  are  alike,  and  the 
states  change  their  methods  from  year  to 


*For  text  of  these  resolutions  see  minutes 
of  the  Council,  page  256. 
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year,  causing  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and 
difficulty  in  finding  material. 

Tou  are  perfectly  familiar  with  the  chief 
work  which  this  Association  has  accom- 
plished, viz.,  the  publication  of  the  Index 
to  Legal  Periodicals  and  Law  Library  Jour- 
nal. We  can  congratulate  ourselves,  I 
think,  on  a  fairly  successful  year.  The 
editorial  work  has  been  done  very  well, 
and  the  promptness  of  publication  has 
shown  some  improvement.  Mechanically, 
we  have  it  on  a  better  basis  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  pub- 
lication should  not  continue  and  become 
actually  self-supporting.  Now,  as  you 
know,  it  only  partially  pays  for  itself.  The 
Association  pays  a  certain  amount  of  the 
costs.  We  hope  to  increase  the  subscrip- 
tions among  practicing  lawyers,  and  plans 
have   already   been   made   for  doing  this. 

We  should,  I  think,  take  more  pains  with 
the  Law  Journal  portion.  We  have  not 
done  with  that  all  that  is  possible.  Per- 
sonally I  think  that  the  editor,  working  as 
he  does  at  present — I  mean  by  that,  under 
his  present  contract  and  with  the  time  at 
his  disposal — can  hardly  be  expected  to  do 
very  much  more;  but  we  can  make  a  good 
deal  more  out  of  the  publication  if  we  im- 
prove the  Law  Journal — make  it  more 
readable,  so  that  people  will  subscribe  for 
the  Journal  alone.  I  do  not  think  you  can 
say  that  anyone  would  pay  |5  a  year 
for  what  is  in  the  Law  Journal  now.  I 
wish  that  matter  could  be  taken  up  later 
and  discussed,  and  that  steps  might  be 
taken  to  bring  about  an  improvement  in 
that  respect. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  read 
by  Mr.  Redstone  of  the  Social  Law  library 
in   Boston. 

Under  the  head  of  the  Report  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  the  letter  from  Chair- 
man C.  W.  Andrews,  of  the  special  com- 
mittee on  the  relations  between  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  and  affiliated  so- 
cieties, was  considered. 

Reports  of  the  special  committees  were 
made  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Small,  of  the  Iowa  State 
Law  library,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
legal  bibliography;   by  Dr.  G.  E.  Wire,  of 


the  Worcester  County  (Mass.)  law  li- 
brary, chairman  of  the  committee  on  re- 
printing session  laws;  by  Mr.  O.  J.  Field, 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  Latin-American  laws. 

The  first  Round  Table  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  June  25,  1913,  at  9:30  a.  m. 

The  report  of  the  committee  to  confer 
with  the  Library  of  Congress  on  subject 
headings  was  given  by  Mr.  Hewitt  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  a  discussion  ensued.  This  was 
followed  by  a  symposium  on  architectural 
plans  and  furnishings  for  law  libraries,  par- 
ticipated in  by  Mr.  Frederick  D.  Colson, 
of  the  New  York  State  law  library,  Mr. 
Godard,  Mr.  Poole,  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Schenk 
and  Mr.  Hewitt. 

At  the  second  session,  Wednesday,  June 
25th,  at  2:30  p.  m.,  Mr.  Colson  gave  an 
account  of  the  destruction  and  rebuilding 
of  the  New  York  State  library.  Mr.  Fred- 
erick C.  Hicks,  of  the  Columbia  University  ^ 
library,  read  a  paper  on  "Law  libraries  and 
the  public,'*  which  was  followed  by  a  state- 
ment by  Dr.  Wire  on  the  Massachusetts 
system  of  county  law  libraries. 

A  paper  on  the  work  in  the  University  of 
Minnesota  law  library,  by  Mr.  Arthur  C. 
Pulling,  librarian,  will  be  printed  in  a  fu- 
ture issue  of  the  Journal,  Mr.  Pulling  being 
unable  to  attend. 

The  nominating  and  auditing  commit- 
tees were  appointed  by  President  Poole,  as 
follows: 

Nominating  Committee:  George  S.  God- 
ard, chairman;  Mrs.  M.  C.  Kllngelsmith,  E. 
J.  Lien. 

Auditing  Committee:  O.  J.  Field,  chair- 
man; William  R.  Reinick,  Mary  V.  Flsk. 

The  vouchers,  etc.,  sent  by  Mr.  Whitney, 
not  having  arrived  owing  to  the  delay  of 
the  express  company,  the  auditing  com- 
mittee were  instructed  to  report  to  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  as  soon  as  the  material 
could  be  examined. 

The  committee  on  resolutions,  consisting 
of  Mr.  A.  J.  Small,  Mrs.  Kllngelsmith  and 
Mrs.  Hoover,  reported  the  following  reso- 
lution on  the  death  of  Charles  J.  Babbitt, 
which  was  ordered  spread  upon  the  min- 
utes: 
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'WHEREAS,  after  a  long  and  untiring 
service  in  his  life  work  our  friend  and 
fellow  member  Charles  J.  Babbitt  has  this 
year  completed  his  work  and  become  a 
graduate  member  of  our  fellowship,  and 
through  his  death  this  Association  has  lost 
an  active  member,  a  kind  friend  and  val- 
ued associate,  who  has  left  behind  him  an 
enduring  memorial  In  the  good  work  which 
while   living  he   accomplished: 

"BE  IT  RESOLVED^  that  this  Association 
has  met  with  an  irreparable  loss,  and  that 
we  extend  our  sympathy  to  the  bereaved 
family,  and  that  this  resolution  shall  be- 
come a  part  of  the  record." 

Then  followed  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  shelf  classification  of  law  textbooks, 
consisting  of  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Woodard, 
George  N.  Cheney,  E.  A.  Feazel. 

Remarks  on  cataloging  and  classifying 
law  textbooks  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
were  made  by  Mr.  Martel  of  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

Messrs.  Schenk  tind  Butler  spoke  on 
the  matter  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  Index  to  Legal  Periodicals  and  Law 
Library  Journal.  Additional  features  of 
the  Journal  were  considered,  and  Mr. 
Schenk  was  authorized  to  include  in  the 
Journal  during  the  coming  year: 

List  of  Reports  as  currently  issued. 

List  of  textbooks  dealing  with  local 
forms,  practice,  etc. 


References  showing  where  to  find  the 
court  rules  of  the  local  courts,  the  deci- 
sions of  which  appear  in  the  published 
Reports. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  year  1913-14: 

President — Franklin  O.  Poole,  Associa- 
tion of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York; 
First  Vice-President — Frederick  W.  Schenk, 
Law  Library,  University  of  Chicago;  Sec- 
ond Vice-President — O.  J.  Field.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  Washington,  D.  C;  Sec- 
retary— Miss  Gertrude  E.  Woodard.  Law 
Library,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Ar- 
bor; Treasurer — E.  Lee  Whitney,  Vermont 
State  Library,  Montpelier;  Executive  Com- 
mittee— President,  ex-ofldcio.  First  Vice- 
President,  ex-oflacio.  Second  Vice-President 
ex-officio,  Secretary,  ex-officio.  Treasurer, 
ex-ofllcio,  E.  O.  S.  Scholefield,  British  Col- 
umbia Legislative  Library,  Victoria;  A.  J. 
Small,  State  Law  Library,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa;  C.  Will  Schaffer,  Washington  State 
Law  Library. 

The  meeting  adjourned  with  a  resolu- 
tion by  Mr.  A.  J.  Small  thanking  each 
officer  and  member  of  the  association  who 
had  contributed  to  its  work;  and  with  a 
final  word  from  Mr.  Butler  urging  all  to 
work  for  the  success  of  the  Index  during 
the  coming  year. 
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nRSTJSESSION 
(Wednesday,  June  25,  2:30  p.  m.) 

Round   Table   on   Organizing   Small 

Libraries 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President,  Mr.  Milam.  A  roll-call  by  states 
showed  that  sixteen  were  represented:  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts, Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Da- 
kota, Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Ver- 
mont and  Wisconsin.    The  President  then 


introduced  the  leader  of  the  discussion. 
Miss  Zaidee  Brown,  of  Massachusetts.  The 
outline  of  the  discussion,  as  printed  on  the 
program,  was  as  follows: 

1.  Methods  suggested  by  the  state  organ- 
izer for 

Accessioning 
Classification 
Shelf-listing 
Cataloging 

Should  it  be  attempted? 

Should  L.  C.  cards  be  used? 
Loan  system 
Mechanical  preparation  of  books 
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2.  Average  time  required  for  above  proc- 

esses, and  average  cost  per  1,000  vol- 
umes 

3.  Help  from  local  sources 

Volunteers,  paid  workers,  trustees 
Help  from  neighboring  librarians 

4.  Kinds  of  supplies  and  cost 

5.  How    the    organizer   may    interest   the 

people  of  the  town  in  the  library 

6.  Board  meeting:    Budget  and  other  ad- 

ministrative problems 

It  was  stated  that  for  this  discussion 
"small  library"  meant  any  library  with  less 
than  5,000  volumes. 

As  to  the  accession  book,  the  general 
opinion  seemed  to  be  that  there  was  more 
reason  for  keeping  it  in  a  library  without 
trained  service  than  in  a  larger  one,  and 
that  the  trustees  usually  liked  to  have  it 
kept.  A  very  simple  entry  was  recom- 
mended. Miss  Brown  suggested  that  where, 
in  reorganizing.  It  was  necessary  to  acces- 
sion the  books  already  in  the  library,  the 
quickest  way  was  to  number  them  when 
the  first,  or  shelMist,  card  was  written. 
These  cards  might  be  kept  in  numerical 
order,  and  the  accession  book  written  from 
them,  thus  saving  one  handling  of  the 
books.  She  said  one  reason  for  keeping 
an  accession  book  in  a  small  library  Is 
that  the  accession  number  may  be  used  for 
charging;  this  led  to  a  discussion  of  the 
use  of  Cutter  numbers  in  a  small  library; 
Miss  Wright,  of  Vermont,  uses  them  and 
has  found  no  trouble.  Miss  Brown  thinks 
they  add  considerably  to  the  labor  and  ex- 
pense of  reorganizing,  and  she  has  found 
them  likely  to  fall  into  confusion  with  un- 
trained librarians.  No  conclusion  was 
reached. 

As  to  classification,  the  preference  was 
for  a  simplified  form  of  the  D.  C,  using 
only  three  figures  in  most  cases,  and  com- 
bining some  classes. 

The  leader  then  asked  how  many  organ- 
izers favored  a  dictionary  catalog,  with  an 
untrained  librarian.  Miss  Hazeltine,  of 
Wisconsin,  said  that  in  that  state  they 
start  only  a  shelMist,  to  be  used  as  a 
classed  catalog,  until  the  librarian  can 
attend  summer  school,  and  then  a  diction- 
ary catalog  is  made.  Miss  Askew  stated 
that  in  New  Jersey  a  dictionary  catalog  is 


made  even  for  a  small  library,  if  the  libra- 
rian and  trustees  wish  it.  In  Vermont,  also, 
the-  organizer  starts  a  dictionary  catalog. 

Miss  Frances  Hobart,  librarian  at  Ver- 
gennes,  Vt.,  reported  that  when  she  classi- 
fied she  placed  a  slip  in  the  book  giving 
the  class  and  book  number,  and  the  sub- 
ject headings  to  be  used,  for  the  guidance 
of  the  cataloger.  These  slips  are  kept,  to 
form  a  rough  shelMist,  and  serve  the  pur- 
pose in  assigning  Cutter  numbers.  A  num- 
ber of  those  present  said  that  they  thought 
it  not  necessary  to  make  a  shelMist  simply 
for  taking  an  inventory,  as  many  libraries 
do  not  take  inventory,  and  it  is  not  worth 
the  labor  of  the  shelMist.  Mr.  Olln  Davis, 
librarian  at  Laconia,  N.  H.,  described  a 
method  of  taking  inventory  from  the  acces- 
sion book,  thus  making  a  shelMist  for 
that  purpose  unnecessary.  The  discussion 
showed  that  in  some  states  the  custom  of 
the  state  organizer  is  to  start  a  dictionary 
catalog,  and  to  make  a  shelMist  only  if 
Cutter  numbers  are  used,  or  if  the  addition- 
al labor  can  be  easily  afforded.  Miss  Brown, 
of  Massachusetts,  said  that  she  preferred, 
with  an  untrained  librarian,  to  make  an 
author  and  title  catalog,  and  to  use  the 
shelMist  for  a  subject  catalog.  She  makes 
an  alphabetic  index  to  the  shelMist,  which 
also  serves  as  a  guide  for  classification, 
and  includes  in  this  index  analyticals  and 
secondary  subject  cards.  She  feels  that 
this  method  reduces  to  a  minimum  the 
difficulty  of  assigning  subject  headings, 
and  the  danger  of  scattering  material 
through  doing  this  poorly.  The  objection 
to  her  method  was  made  that  such  a  cata- 
log is  not  so  easy  for  the  public  to  use; 
she  admitted  this,  but  said  that  in  a  small 
library  the  catalog  is  mainly  a  tool  for  the 
librarian.  Mrs.  Budlong.  of  North  Dakota, 
recommended  using  the  order  card  for  the 
shelMist. 

The  discussion  showed  that  in  New  Jer- 
sey and  Vermont  the  organizer  usually 
starts  a  dictionary  catalog;  and  in  Minne- 
sota, Indiana,  Wisconsin  and  Massachu- 
setts the  shelMist  is  used  as  a  subject  cata- 
log unless  the  librarian  has  at  least  sum- 
mer  school   training. 
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As  to  the  use  of  Library  of  Congress 
cards,  the  general  testimony  seemed  to  be 
that  the  labor  of  ordering  them,  and  add- 
ing numbers  and  headings,  is  about  equal 
to  that  of  making  simple  cards,  with  a 
typewriter.  Miss  Brown  stated  that  the 
added  expense  for  cards  per  1,000  volumes 
is  about  $35,  if  the  order  is  by  author  and 
title.  Miss  Farr,  of  Maryland,  said  that 
she  could  catalog  about  1,000  volumes  a 
month,  making  a  dictionary  catalog,  if  she 
made  her  own  cards,  and  about  1,100  if  she 
used  Library  of  Congress  cards — showing 
that  the  labor  is  nearly  the  same. 

It  was  not  possible  to  give  definite  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  reorganization  or  the 
time  required,  as  conditions  vary  so  great- 
ly; but  some  general  averages  were  ob- 
tained. Mr.  Milam,  of  Indiana,  stated  that 
the  cost  of  supplies  and  labor,  including 
the  time  and  expenses  of  the  state  organ- 
izer, was  about  $50  to  $60  per  1,000  vol- 
umes. One  organizer  said  that  a  cataloger 
should  average  40  volumes  a  day,  assign- 
ing Cutter  numbers  and  making  a  diction- 
ary catalog.  Miss  Askew,  of  New  Jersey, 
thought  this  number  too  small,  and  said 
she  expected  one  person  to  make  a  dic- 
tionary catalog  for  1,000  volumes  in  two 
weeks.  Miss  Brown,  of  Massachusetts, 
said  that  the  number  of  volumes  done  in  a 
week  varied  from  500  to  1,000  volumes, 
according  to  the  amount  of  local  help  re- 
ceived. She  finds  it  possible  to  get  volun- 
teer workers  for  a  good  deal  of  the  work, 
including  writing  the  cards,  and  doing  the 
mechanical  work  involved  by  a  new  charg- 
ing system.  This  estimate  Is  not  for  a  dic- 
tionary catalog,  but  for  an  author  and  title 
list,  and  a  shelf-list  for  non-fiction  with 
subject  index — no  imprint  being  given  on 
most  of  the  cards.  To  show  the  cost  of 
reorganization  where  there  was  practically 
no  volunteer  labor.  Miss  Brown  gave  the 
figures  for  a  library  at  West  Bridgewater, 
Mass.,  which  contained  about  6,500  vol- 
umes. The  state  library  commission  gave 
about  a  week  of  Miss  Brown's  time,  which 
is  not  included  in  the  estimate,  a  cata- 
loger was  engaged  at  $75  a  month,  and  an 
assistant  at  $50.    Local  workers  were  paid 


about  twelve  cents  an  hour.  The  books 
were  accessioned,  classified,  an  author  and 
title  catalog  made,  and  a  shelf-list  for  non- 
fiction  with  subject  index.  Book-pockets 
and  book-cards  were  placed  in  the  books. 
Copy  for  a  printed  catalog  was  made.  This 
catalog  was  later  printed,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $125.  The  entire  cost  of  the  work, 
including  printing  the  catalog,  was  be- 
tween $600  and  $700,  or  about  ten  cents 
per  volume.  The  time  required  was  about 
seven  weeks. 

As  to  the  question  of  how  the  organizer 
might  interest  the  people  of  the  town, 
there  was  a  discussion  on  whether  the  or- 
ganizer did  better  work  if  she  stayed  at 
the  hotel,  or  was  entertained  in  a  private 
family.  She  can,  of  course,  become  better 
acquainted  if  in  a  family,  but  Mr.  Milam 
said  that  he  thought  the  hotel  preferable 
because  there  would  be  no  drain  on  her 
vitality  outside  library  hours.  It  developed 
during  the  discussion  that  in  several  states 
the  commission  pays  the  living  expenses  of 
the  organizer  in  the  town.  In  Massachu- 
setts, the  library  is  expected  to  meet  this 
expense,  but  the  state  sometimes  helps 
buy  the  supplies. 

As  to  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  Mr. 
Milam  said  that  he  thought  the  organizer 
should  always  meet  the  Board,  and  if  pos- 
sible leave  with  them  a  suggested  budget 
for  a  library  of  that  size.  Miss  Brown  said 
that  she  carried  with  her  sample  copies  of 
a  number  of  selected  lists  and  library  aids, 
and  showed  them  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

A  number  of  organizers  spoke  of  ad- 
dressing clubs,  schools,  and  other  bodies 
in  connection  with  the  work. 

After  the  Round  Table,  Mr.  Milam  ap- 
pointed the  following  nominating  commit- 
tee: Miss  Clara  Baldwin,  chairman;  Mrs. 
Percival  Sneed,  Miss  Zaidee  Brown.  The 
meeting  then  adjourned. 

SECOND  SESSION 

(Wednesday,  June  25th,  8:30  p.  m.) 

The  topic  of  the  second  session  was  li- 
braries in  state  institutions  and  in  federal 
prisons.  Mr.  Milam,  the  president,  called 
the  meeting  to  order.    Miss  Julia  A.  Robin- 
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son,  supervising  librarian  of  the  state  in- 
stitutions of  Iowa,  opened  the  discussion. 
Mr.  Jenkins,  of  New  York,  who  was  an- 
nounced on  the  program,  was  unable  to  be 
present.  Miss  Robinson  spoke  first  of  the 
need  of  providing  good  reading  matter  in 
state  institutions;  and  pointed  out  that 
such  libraries  have  the  advantage  of  those 
in  the  outside  world,  in  that  they  need  not 
compete  with  so  many  conflicting  interests 
in  their  patrons.  Of  the  two  possible  kinds 
of  supervision;  by  an  outside  authority, 
such  as  a  state  library  commission,  or  by 
an  official  of  the  board  controlling  the 
state  institutions,  the  latter  is  preferable 
if  the  appointment  of  such  an  official  is  not 
dominated  by  politics.  An  official  appoint- 
ed by  the  Board  of  Control  has  greater 
authority,  can  maintain  a  closer  supervi- 
sion of  the  books  admitted,  and  can  obtain 
more  help  from  the  inmates  of  the  institu- 
tions. As  to  methods  employed,  the  book 
selection  should  be  carefully  made  to  suit 
the  various  classes  in  the  different  institu- 
tions; and  the  organization  should  be  as 
simple  as  possible.  In  Iowa,  they  use  an 
accession  book,  the  decimal  classification, 
and  a  simple  form  of  shelf-list.  In  all  the 
institutions,  reading  rooms  for  the  use  of 
the  inmates  under  proper  supervision  add 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  libraries. 
The  librarian  is  usually  an  officer  or 
employee  of  .the  institution,  but  should 
possess  a  knowledge  of  the  books  in  her 
own  library,  and  a  sympathetic  acquaint- 
ance with  the  inmates  which  will  enable 
her  to  assist  them  in  selecting  the  books 
which  will  be  most  helpful  to  them.  She 
should  also  have  sufficient  time  to  give 
proper  attention  to  the  library.  Inmates 
often  make  good  assistants,  but  should 
work  under  close  supervision  and  should 
not  be  allowed  to  select  the  books.  In  the 
prisons,  where  the  readers  do  not  have 
access  to  the  shelves,  printed  finding  lists 
are  necessary. 

Miss  Florence  R.  Curtis,  of  tho  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  Library  School,  next  spoke 
on  libraries  in  prisons.  She  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  nearly  eighty  per  cent 
of  those  in  prisons  will  be  out  of  prison  in 


from  one  to  ten  years.  They  should  be 
regarded  as  citizens  in  the  making,  to  be 
helped  in  every  way  possible.  Of  those 
who  enter,  about  ninety  per  cent  are  liter- 
ate; and  over  seventy-five  per  cent  have 
attended  school  beyond  the  sixth  grade. 
About  fifty  per  cent  of  those  sent  to  prison 
are  so-called  "accidental  criminals,"  that 
is,  they  have  yielded  to  an  impulse,  but  are 
not  habitually  criminal.  Before  they  leave 
prison,  however,  they  have  received  an 
education  of  a  sort  in  crime.  They  know 
the  criminal  class,  its  leading  men,  etc., 
they  know  the  methods  of  crime,  and  they 
have  learned  to  regard  the  law  as  more 
favorable  to  the  rich  than  to  the  poor,  and 
how  best  to  evade  it.  Besides  this,  they 
have  become  acquainted  with  imclean  lit- 
erature, circulated  secretly;  and  with  vice 
and  dissipation.  Guards  in  the  prison  of- 
ten peddle  drink  and  drugs  to  the  prison- 
ers. As  to  what  they  have  learned  that  Is 
good,  she  enumerated  the  following:  The 
prisoner  may  have  learned  a  trade,  but  the 
trades  taught  often  do  not  help  in  earning 
a  living  outside.  The  prisoner  may  have 
attended  a  school.  Usually  the  school  is 
held  for  four  months,  is  taught  by  a  volun- 
teer prisoner,  and  aims  only  to  teach  the 
elementary  subjects.  The  prisoner  has  at- 
tended the  church  service.  Last,  the  pri- 
soner may  have  had  the  use  of  the  prison 
library.  Miss  Curtis  examined  the  catalogs 
of  thirty  prisons.  Perhaps  three-fourths 
of  the  books  might  be  regarded  as  dead- 
wood.  Often  the  libraries  contain  vicious 
books,  which  give  wrong  ideas  of  the  rela- 
tions of  men  and  women,  and  of  the  fam- 
ily; create  a  false  idea  of  life;  and  make 
dissipation  attractive.  The  works  of  Cham- 
bers, Elinor  Glyn,  Phillips,  Mrs.  South- 
worth,  and  others  of  similar  grade,  are 
found  in  large  numbers  in  the  prison  li- 
braries. The  prisoner  has  so  much  time 
to  think  over  what  he  reads,  that  especial 
care  should  be  taken  that  his  reading 
should  be  wholesome.  Books  dealing  with 
shady  business  methods,  religious  unrest, 
race  prejudice,  the  detection  of  crime,  etc., 
are  all  bad.  All  fiction  added  to  the  library 
should  first  be  read  by  a  person  of  good 
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judgment,  with  respect  to  its  effect  on  the 
prisoners.  The  selection  of  suitable  books 
does  not  represent  the  whole  duty  toward 
the  prisoner.  Personal  guidance  in  the 
choice  of  books  is  most  desirable.  The 
chaplain  is  not  always  the  best  person  to 
give  such  guidance  as  he  may  not  be  famil- 
iar with  modem  fiction  and  he  has  other 
duties.  The  superintendent  is  not  always 
interested  in  the  reading  of  the  prisoners. 
The  superintendent  of  a  reform  school  stat- 
ed flatly  that  the  physical  care  of  the  girls 
was  the  main  duty  and  interest  of  the  in- 
stitution. A  librarian  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Control  will  make  the  most  care- 
ful selection  of  the  books.  The  librarian 
should  also  visit  the  institutions  and  give 
as  much  personal  guidance  to  the  reading 
as  possible.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  this  is  not  a  place  for  an  immature 
person,  nor  a  sentimental  one. 

Miss  Curtis  said  that  the  duty  of  the 
state  library  commission,  as  to  prison 
libraries,  was  to  try  to  rouse  the  superin- 
tendents, and  bring  about  a  better  condi- 
tion. 

Miss  Stearns,  of  Wisconsin,  asked  about 
the  use  of  magazines  in  prisons.  She  had 
visited  a  prison,  with  the  chaplain  acting 
as  librarian,  where  they  took  dozens  of 
magazines,  and  had  given  up  buying  books 
because  the  magazines  were  so  popular. 
Among  those  especially  in  demand  were 
World's  Work,  Current  Events,  and  Cos- 
mopolitan.  Miss  Robinson,  of  Iowa,  said 
that  they  took  magazines  for  the  prisons, 
but  in  no  case  were  magazines  bought  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  books.  Where  it  is 
regarded  as  necessary,  the  magazines  are 
expurgated  by  clipping  out  certain  articles. 
Miss  Curtis  said  that  in  Illinois  prisons 
many  magazines  are  taken,  and  are  very 
popular.  The  men  are  allowed  to  form 
magazine  clubs,  and  to  take  any  magazine 
not  positively  disreputable;  and  many  of 
the  cheaper  lower-grade  magazines  are 
taken. 

Miss  Clarke,  librarian  of  the  public  li- 
brary at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  where  there  Is  a 
state  prison,  said  that  she  had  investigated 
prison  libraries  in  New  York  state,  espe- 


cially in  Auburn,  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  a  committee  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  Association.  She  regards 
conditions  in  New  York  state  as  discourag- 
ing. In  Auburn,  the  selection  is  not  so  bad, 
but  the  men  are  allowed  little  if  any  selec- 
tion. A  convict  assistant  chooses  fifty 
volumes  for  fifty  cells.  These  are  passed 
out,  and  each  one  is  kept  a  week.  It  is 
then  passed  on  to  the  next  cell.  An  edu- 
cated ex-convict  in  a  letter  printed  by  Rich- 
ard Harding  Davis  in  the  New  York  Sun, 
stated  that  he  was  unable  for  a  year  to 
get  a  book  he  wanted,  though  nobody  else 
wanted  it.  They  have  no  printed  catalogs 
or  lists.  In  the  women's  prison,  in  Auburn, 
the  prisoners  are  allowed  to  select  books, 
and  one  of  the  teachers  had  done  some 
work  with  reading  clubs.  Miss  Clarke 
stated  that  in  New  York  state  prisons,  the 
teacher  of  the  prison  school  is  not  a  con- 
vict. The  prison  school  is  allowed  $50 
worth  of  books  a  year.  The  hope  for  im- 
provement in  New  York  state,  in  library 
conditions  in  the  prisons,  is  through  the 
appointment  of  a  librarian  in  each  prison, 
or  a  library  supervisor  of  all  state  penal 
institutions. 

Mr.  Wellman,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  asked 
how  to  rouse  interest  in  prison  libraries  in 
a  state  where  there  is  no  interest  Miss 
Curtis  said  that  one  should  avoid  rousing 
general  public  criticism,  as  this  would  an- 
tagonize the  prison  authorities;  that  it  was 
better  to  use  the  slow  method  of  getting 
the  heads  of  the  institutions  and  the  board 
controlling  the  prisons  interested.  The 
state  library  commission  should  do  this. 
A  general  article  in  the  press  on  the  value 
of  good  prison  libraries  might  be  desirable, 
but  one  should  by  all  means  avoid  anything 
approaching  a  sensational  story  about 
special  cases.  As  an  example  of  how  to 
rouse  interest,  Mr.  Wynkoop  spoke  of  the 
number  of  New  York  Libraries,  published 
in  February,  1913,  which  was  devoted 
largely  to  libraries  in  state  institutions. 
Copies  of  this  were  sent  to  all  trustees  of 
state  institutions  in  New  York  state,  to 
members  of  legislative  committees  dealing 
with   charitable   and   reformatory   institu- 
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lions,  to  members  of  sociological  societies, 
to  mayors  and  sheriffs,  to  most  of  the 
leading  newspapers  of  the  state,  and  to 
others  of  influence.  About  700  copies  were 
sent  out  in  this  way.  There  have  been 
some  evident  results.  In  Syracuse,  Ro- 
chester, Bath,  Jamestown,  and  some  other 
places,  the  papers  have  had  notices  about 
the  need  of  better  libraries  in  prisons  and 
jails,  and  the  authorities  have  in  some 
cases  taken  steps  to  improve  conditions. 
In  answer  to  questions,  Mr.  Wynkoop  said 
that  he  did  not  make  direct  criticism  of 
the  present  library  conditions  in  prisons, 
but  spoke  of  the  poor  economy  of  spending 
80  little  on  them.  The  maximum  amount 
spent  on  the  library  of  any  institution  in 
New  York  state  is  $500,  though  expendi- 
tures for  other  purposes  may  run  into  the 
millions. 

It  was  suggested  that  public  libraries 
should  supply  local  jails  with  reading  mat- 
ter. Miss  Clarke  stated  that  in  the  state 
prison  at  Auburn,  magazines  are  taken 
for  the  officials,  but  are  not  loaned  to  the 
prisoners.  An  offer  of  discarded  but  us- 
able books  from  the  public  library  to  the 
jail  was  refused,  because  the  prisoners 
would  cut  out  the  pictures  and  put  them  on 
the  wall. 

Miss  Charlotte  Templeton,  secretary  of 
the  Nebraska  public  library  commission, 
next  spoke  on  libraries  in  reformatories. 
This  is  a  somewhat  more  hopeful  group 
than  the  prisons.  The  inmates  are  often 
below  the  average  physically,  somewhat 
bitter,  and  frightened,  and  sobered  by 
their  first  contact  with  the  law.  The  re- 
formatory must  build  them  up;  physically, 
mentally,  and  in  the  power  of  self-support. 
In  this  the  library  is  a  valuable  adjunct. 
It  should  contain  simple  books  on  civics, 
books  to  help  the  foreigner  learn  English, 
and  books  on  the  technical  subjects  taught 
in  the  prison.  There  is  also  a  use  for 
books  as  a  means  of  recreation.  These 
may  put  the  inmate  in  a  better  attitude 
toward  life,  and  may  be  the  entering  wedge 
for  more  serious  reading.  They  should, 
therefore,  be  the  first  line  of  attack.  Again, 
a  prisoner  may  accept  moral  training  from 


a  book  that  he  would  not  from  a  person. 
The  books  on  conduct  are  much  read. 
Jordan's  "Self-control,"  Grenfell's  "Men's 
helpers,"  and  some  of  the  new  thought 
books  are  much  read.  One  prisoner  said, 
"If  I  had  had  that  book  three  years  ago 
I  should  not  be  here  now."  Magazines  are 
generally  taken,  but  as  a  supplement  to 
the  collection  of  books.  They  include  many 
on  current  events  and  on  technical  work, 
and  some  that  are  taken  mainly  for  their 
pictures.  Country  Life  and  Baseball 
are  very  popular.  In  conclusion.  Miss 
Templeton  said  that  the  reformatory  li- 
brary is  much  like  a  public  library,  and 
should  be  administered  in  a  similar  way. 
In  this  way,  the  inmates  would  become 
familiar  with  the  use  of  such  a  library, 
would  form  the  "library  habit,"  and  be 
more  likely  to  feel  at  home  in  the  public 
library  on  their  release. 

Miss  EDITH  KATHLEEN  JONES,  libra- 
rian at  McLean  Hospital,  Waverley,  Mass., 
then  read  the  following  paper: 

SOME    PROBLEMS    OF    THE    INSTITU- 
TION  LIBRARY  ORGANIZER   IN 
THE  STATE  HOSPITALS 

Last  year  I  had  the  pleasure  of  telling 
you  something  of  library  work  in  one  of 
the  large  private  hospitals  for  the  insane; 
this  year  I  want  to  speak  of  some  of  the 
problems  the  institution  organizer  will 
meet  when  she  undertakes  to  set  in  order 
the  libraries  of  the  state  hospitals. 

In  the  first  place,  unless  she  is  fortunate 
enough  to  be  appointed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Control  or  State  Board  of  Insanity  or 
their  equivalent,  she  may  at  times  feel 
that  she  is  looked  upon  a  little  bit  as  an 
outsider  by  the  hospital  stafT,  as  one  who 
does  not  understand  hospital  conditions 
and  who  belongs  to  an  entirely  different 
order  of  things.  She  may  even  meet  what 
seems  to  her  indifference  or  actual  antag- 
onism on  the  part  of  a  few  superintendents. 

The  fact  is,  the  library  to  librarians  Is 
of  supreme  importance,  but  the  library 
to  the  average  hospital  superintendent  Is 
merely  one  method  of  providing  entertain- 
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ment  or  employment  for  his  patients.  He 
is  much  more  interested  in  the  new  social 
service  movement  and  the  study  of  eugen- 
ics and  heredity  than  he  is  in  the  general 
library,  which,  to  his  mind,  is  simply  a 
part  of  the  therapeutic  system  and  even 
as  such  ranks  far  below  useful  employment 
and  arts  and  crafts  work. 

This  indifference  or  antagonism  does  not 
arise  from  any  personal  feeling  nor  is  it 
confined  to  the  library.  It  is  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  peculiar  organization  de- 
manded in  a  hospital  for  the  insane,  a 
general  distrust  of  any  outside  interference 
in  any  department,  and  a  thorough  con- 
viction that  each  hospital  is  entirely  com- 
petent to  manage  its  own  affairs.  In  one 
state  the  state  board  refused  the  offer  of 
the  state  library  committee  to  organize 
its  institution  libraries  for  these  very  rea- 
sons. In  another  state,  where  the  possi- 
bility of  the  state  board  appointing  an 
institution  librarian  of  its  own  is  under 
discussion,  one  superintendent  remarked 
that  he  "could  only  say  this;  if  it  must 
come  he  was  thankful  it  was  coming  from 
the  inside,  through  the  board  and  from  one 
who  knew  hospital  conditions." 

Another  reason  for  this  seeming  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  superintendents 
is  that,  in  the  East  at  any  rate,  a  state 
hospital  is  always  poor.  It  is  poor  and  it 
is  crowded,  and  its  superintendent  Is  har- 
rassed  with  having  his  requests  for  better 
accommodations  for  his  patients,  a  new 
power  house,  larger  kitchens  and  laundries, 
or  quarters  for  his  married  men  nurses 
turned  down;  with  trying  to  get  larger  ap- 
propriations from  the  state  legislature; 
with  endeavoring  to  feed  and  clothe  and 
house  1,200  patients  on  an  appropriation 
and  in  quarters  designed  for  1.000  at  the 
most.  He  probably  has  cut  down  his  ex- 
penses in  every  conceivable  direction,  and 
he  can  not  see  the  use  of  spending  money 
for  books  which  the  majority  of  his  pa- 
tients will  not  read.  And  there  is  this  to 
be  said  for  his  point  of  view,  that  while 
there  are  many  educated  and  cultivated 
persons  in  all  the  state  hospitals,  the  ma- 
jority of  them  are  foreigners  and  illiterates 


from  the  mill  and  factory-hand  classes  and 
from  the  slums  of  the  cities.  In  New  York 
state  alone,  in  1906,  forty-six  per  cent  of 
the  whole  number  of  patients  admitted  to 
the  New  York  hospitals  were  of  foreign 
birth.  And  I  might  add,  to  show  the 
menace  of  the  class  of  people  we  are  let- 
ting into  our  country,  that  forty-six  per 
cent  of  the  insane  were  aliens,  while  only 
twenty-six  per  cent  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  state  were  of  foreign  birth.  Add 
to  these  the  outcasts  from  the  slums  and 
you  have  a  good  idea  of  the  make-up  of 
the  state  hospitals  and  asylums,  and  you 
will  not  wonder  that  many  superintendents 
shake  their  heads  when  libraries  are  men- 
tioned. 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  organizer  to  prove  to  the 
superintendent  that  even  if  three-fifths  of 
his  patients  are  illiterate,  reading  should 
be  provided  for  the  educated  two-fifths: 
that  she,  from  her  knowledge  of  books  and 
editions,  can  provide  a  thoroughly  readable 
library  which  will  meet  the  requirements 
of  all  classes,  from  college  professors  to 
the  dregs  of  humanity,  for  a  much  less 
sum  than  he  can  do  it,  and  from  her 
experience  she  can  interest  the  patients  in 
books.  For  after  you  have  the  library,  you 
still  have  a  set  of  people  to  deal  with 
who  lack  initiative  and  must  be  aroused 
to  interest  in  anything.  She  must  also 
impress  upon  him  that  shelf-and-book  or 
even  accession  numbers  mean  nothing,  and 
that  when,  as  in  one  library  I  know,  all 
the  books  are  covered  and  there  is  no  hint 
of  author  or  title  on  the  back,  the  library 
is  converted  into  a  sort  of  literary  grab-bag 
which  is  funny  to  the  librarian  but  exas- 
perating to  the  patient.  She  must  con- 
vince him  that  an  unclassified  library  rep- 
resents a  tremendous  waste,  especially 
when  it  is  not  supplemented  by  a  subject 
catalog.  She  must  be  able  to  prove  to 
him  from  the  experience  of  other  hospitals 
that  the  old-fashioned  method  of  letting  a 
library  run  itself  is  not  conducive  to 
growth  and  that  there  must  be  some  one 
whose  chief  duties  are  to  the  library.  She 
can  assure  him  from  figures  that  he  is  not 
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getting  out  of  his  library  what  he  should, 
if  out  of  1,000  patients  only  60  use  the 
library  during  the  year  and  50  books  a 
week  is  a  large  circulation.  She  can  tell 
him  of  one  hospital  of  220  patients  which 
has  from  75  to  100  regular  readers,  not 
counting  nurses  and  employees,  and  aver- 
ages 25  books  a  day,  or  8,900  a  year;  of  an- 
other of  about  the  same  size  which  often 
gives  out  50  books  a  day;  of  a  third,  which, 
with  a  population  of  2.000  gave  out  last 
year  15,862  volumes  to  344  persons.  She 
can  guarantee  him  that  if  he  will  let  her 
weed  out  obsolete  stuff  and  fill  in  with  the 
sort  of  books  the  patients  want  and  train 
some  patient,  nurse  or  stenographer  to  act 
as  librarian  in  her  absence  at  other  hospi- 
tals, his  library  circulation  will  be  doubled 
or  trebled  the  first  year. 

Having  convinced  the  superintendent  of 
the  utility  of  the  organized,  central  library, 
the  institution  librarian  is  now  free  to 
turn  her  attention  to  the  patients,  getting 
acquainted  with  them,  learning  their  tastes 
in  books,  interesting  them  in  reading  and 
in  pictures.  And  Just  here  I  would  say 
that  in  the  state  hospitals  the  doctors  are 
always  glad  to  have  anything  new  suggest- 
ed in  the  way  of  employment,  and  that  if 
the  organizer  can  manage  it  so  that  the 
patients  can  help  her  in  the  care  of  the 
charging-system,  mending  and  cataloging, 
her  efforts  will  be  much  appreciated  by  all 
concerned. 

The  institution  organizer  will  soon  find 
that  each  hospital  differs  from  every  other 
in  construction,  management,  and  especial- 
ly in  the  character  of  illness.  The  asylums 
for  the  chronic  insane  present  the  most 
hopeless  feature,  yet  even  here  there  are 
enough  who  read  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  furnish  libraries.  Moreover,  in  the  asy- 
lums, the  nurses  have  to  be  taken  into 
account.  Their  work  is  so  hopeless  and 
uninteresting  compared  with  that  in  hos- 
pitals for  acute  and  recoverable  cases  that 
more  must  be  done  for  them  in  order  to 
get  and  keep  even  ordinarily  good  attend- 
ants. And  where,  as  in  many  cases,  the 
chronic  insane  are  being  transferred  to 
farm  colonies  way  out  in  the  country,  far 


from  any  city  or  even  large  town,  the  li- 
brary can,  if  it  will,  help  very  decidedly  by 
offering  means  of  study  and  education  to 
the  nurses  and  staff  as  well  as  diversion 
to  the  patients.  Therefore,  one  can  ven- 
ture to  buy  for  an  asylum  a  much  better 
selection  of  books  from  the  point  of  view 
of  general  culture  than  for  the  ordinary 
hospital. 

I  have  said  so  often  that  a  hospital  li- 
brary must  be  formed  for  entertainment, 
not  for  education,  that  it  must  be  simple  in 
organization  and  carried  along  on  uncon- 
ventional lines,  that  I  speak  of  these  points 
'  again  only  to  emphasize  them.  If  one 
looks  upon  institutional  work  from  the 
point  of  view  ol  educative  influence  it  is 
discouraginc  work;  but  if  one  thinks  of 
it  as  an  adjunct  to  the  therapeutic  service 
of  the  hospital,  as  a  means  of  bringing 
some  pleasure  or  at  least  forgetfulness  of 
self  for  a  time  to  an  afllicted  class  and  em- 
ployment for  hours  which  otherwise  would 
be  passed  in  complete  idleness  and  utter 
dejection,  it  is  inspiring  work.  But  in  the 
selection  of  books  this  point  of  view  must 
be  kept  always  in  mind. 

Yet  this  is  Just  what  those  unaccustomed 
to  hospital  conditions  fail  to  grasp.  Not 
three  months  ago  a  hospital  in  a  far-off 
western  city  sent  a  representative  to  see 
our  library  and  get  all  the  information  he 
could  in  regard  to  the  sort  of  books  they 
should  put  into  their  beautiful  and  expen- 
sive new  buildings.  I  showed  him  a  list 
of  some  1,200  of  our  most  popular  books 
selected  as  a  basis  for  the  little  catalog 
Miss  Carey,  Miss  Robinson,  Miss  Waugh 
and  I  have  made  out  and  annotated,  and 
which  is  now  being  printed  by  the  A.  L.  A. 
Publishing  Board.  The  first  thing  he 
noticed  was  the  omissions.  "Why,"  said 
he,  looking  at  Science,  "you  have  nothing 
by  Spencer,  or  Darwin  or  Huxley  on  this 
list.  Aren't  they  the  standard  thing? 
Oughtn't  I  to  get  them  for  our  library?" 
"Not  if  you  want  a  library  which  will  be 
read,"  was  my  prompt  reply,  and  I  showed 
him  the  records  of  our  sets  of  these  scien- 
tists, taken  out  at  the  most  three  or  four 
times  in  the  history  of  the  library. 
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A  year  or  so  ago  I  attempted  to  find  out 

• 

from  our  cards  Just  what  was  the  most 
popular  sort  of  fiction  In  our  library.  Of 
course  the  book  of  the  moment  is  the  one 
read  at  the  moment,  so  it  would  be  mani- 
festly unfair  to  include  these  and  I  took 
only  those  books  published  prior  to  1901. 
It  may  interest  you  to  know  in  their  order 
the  25  most  read  books,  that  is,  of  the  old 
favorites.  The  date  unfortunately  excludes 
Mr.  Pratt,  the  Virginian,  Kim,  Rex  Beach 
and  Oppenheim.  They  are.  The  Choir  In- 
visible, Janice  Meredith,  Saracinesca,  Sant' 
Ilario,  Don  Orsino,  Vanity  Fair,  The  Lilac 
Sunbonnet,  Old  Chester  Tales,  Dr.  Laven- 
der's People,  WJien  Knighthood  was  in 
Flower,  The  Sowers — taken  out  20  times 
in  the  last  three  years;  The  (Qftts  of  the 
Mighty,  The  Battle  of  the  Strong,  Adven- 
tures of  Sherlock  Holmes.  Memoirs  of  Sher- 
lock Holmes,  Treasure  Island,  Cape  Cod 
Folks  and  The  Right  of  Way,  22  times; 
A  Little  Moorland  Princess,  Dorothy  Ver- 
non, Kidnapped  and  The  Cardinal's  Snuff 
Box  25  times;  Richard  Carvel  29  times; 
The  Old  Ma'amselle's  Secret  40  times  and 
The  Second  Wife  by  Miss  Marlitt  43  times. 
This  shows  pretty  conclusively  that  even 
our  people,  all  of  whom  belong  to  the  cul- 
tivated and  educated  class,  want  light,  in- 
teresting stories  of  romance  and  adven- 
ture, and  the  average  state  hospital  reader 
wants  something  even  lighter  than  these. 

I  have  been  asked  again  and  again  if 
the  right  reading  really  cures.  One  dare 
not  affirm  this;  its  influence  is  negative 
rather  than  positive.  But  I  can  say  this: 
I  have  known  of  many  cases  outside  as 
well  as  in  the  hospital  where  persons  have 
been  positively  harmed  by  morbid  or  hys- 
terically sentimental  books.'  Our  people 
are  inclined  to  be  pretty  emotional  anyway, 
and  whatever  appeals  to  that  side  is  to  be 
deplored. 

To  sum  up  the  qualities  which  determine 
the  suitability  of  books  for  a  hospital  li- 
brary, I  can  do  no  better  than  quote  from 
the  "Foreword"  of  the  catalog  mentioned 
above: 

In  making  this  list  the  editors  have  en- 


deavored  to  kQ.ep   in  mind   the  following 
points: 

1.  Books  in  a  hospital  are  for  recrea- 
tion, not  for  instruction,  and  therefore 
should  consist  principally  of  fiction,  pic- 
ture books,  travel,  biography,  light  and 
popular  science  and  outdoor  books. 

2.  They  must  be  wholesome — not  mor- 
bid, or  gruesome,  or  depressing.  Good  de- 
tective stories  and  tales  of  adventure,  how- 
ever thrilling,  if  not  horrible,  and  if  they 
do  not  make  vice  attractive,  are  to  be  rec- 
ommended, as  they,  more  than  almost  any- 
thing else,  hold  the  attention. 

3.  Illustrated  books  and  books  of  pic- 
tures are  invaluable,  as  a  patient  often  will 
look  at  pictures  when  he  is  too  ill  to  read. 

4.  The  newest  fiction  is  called  for  and 
read,  yet  the  old  favorites  remain  much 
in  demand.  With  so  much  ephemeral  stuff 
among  the  "best  sellers,"  It  is  a  delicate 
task  to  select  the  really  good  novels  which 
will  last,  and  there  is  a  great  temptation 
to  fall  back  on  the  old  and  tried  books 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  modem. 
The  editors  have  tried  to  combine  the  two 
in  just  proportion,  and  also  to  give  a  few 
titles  of  the  better  class  of  the  "second 
rate"  which  have  proved  popular. 

5.  It  is  not  enough  to  provide  books  for 
those  who  wish  to  read.  There  are  always 
many  patients  who  are  unable  to  take  any 
initiative  towards  selecting  any  form  of 
entertainment  or  employment  for  them- 
selves, and  for  these  should  be  provided 
light  and  simple  stories  which  will  not  tax 
the  brain  or  reqiflre  any  concentration  of 
attention,  but  which  will  serve  to  stimulate 
their  interest  in  things  outside  themselves. 
These  are  not  necessarily  children's  books, 
but  often  the  simple  language  and  quiet 
wholesomeness  of  certain  books  for  young 
people  will  bridge  a  patient  over  this  period 
of  mental  inadequacy  and  pave  the  way  to- 
wards a  real  enjoyment  of  maturer  reading. 

In  addition  to  these  five  simple  rules  for 
selecting  the  reading  for  a  hospital  library, 
the  editors  would  emphasize  another  very 
important  point:  Many  of  the  readers  will 
be  elderly  persons  with   failing   eyesight. 
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who  demand  large,  clear  type.  This  is 
hard  to  procure  in  cheap  editions  of  stand- 
ard authors  and  old  favorites,  but  it  is 
suggested  that  it  is  well  worth  while  to 
take  a  little  pains  in  selection  and  even 
to  pay  a  higher  price,  in  order  to  get  an 
edition  of  convenient  size,  shape  and 
weight,  in  serviceable  binding,  with  large, 
clear  type.  Such  an  edition  will  last  longer 
and  will  invite,  not  repel  the  reader. 

Complete  sets  of  the  works  of  standard 
authors,  with  the  exception  of  Shakespeare, 
Scott,  Dickens,  and  possibly  George  Eliot, 
are  not  recommended  for  hospitals.  Only 
a  few  of  the  more  popular  stories  of  each 
will  be  read. 

I  want  to  say  just  a  word  in  regard  to 
he  housing  of  hospital  libraries.  Of  course 
the  ideal  arrangement  is  a  separate  build- 
ing which  is  open  all  the  time,  but  I  know 
of  only  three  or  four  such  in  the  country. 
In  most  state  hospitals  the  library  was  an 
afterthought  and  the  books  are  crowded 
into  one  or  two  more  or  less  inaccessible 
rooms  to  which  the  patients  can  come  only 
once  or  twice  a  week  and  which  can  not 
possibly  be  made  attractive.  Often  there  is 
absolutely  no  other  room  to  be  had  in  the 
hospital  and  the  librarian  must  make  the 
most  of  it  and  do  her  utmost  to  beautify 
it  with  rugs  and  baskets  made  by  the  pa- 
tients and  flowers  from  the  hospital  green- 
houses. But  sometimes  a  little  ingenuity 
will  solve  the  problem  in  some  such  unique 
way  as  in  the  State  Infirmary  at  Tewks- 
bury,  Mass.,  where  the  superintendent  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  moving  their  very  good 
little  library  (classified  and  cataloged  too) 
from  its  one  small  dark,  inaccessible  room 
in  the  administration  house  to  the  large, 
light  chapel  which  hitherto  stood  idle  six 
days  in  the  week.  Here  low  shelves  have 
been  built  in  between  the  windows  on  the 
wide  side  aisles  and  stacks  fitted  into  the 
alcove  rooms  each  side  the  chancel.  Long 
narrow  tables  with  plenty  of  books  and 
magazines  have  been  placed  in  these  aisles 
and  the  library  is  now  open  practically  all 
the  time. 

The  Hospital  for  Epileptics  at  Monson, 
Mass.,  has  met  its  problem  somewhat  dif- 


ferently. The  superintendent  here  is  hav- 
ing two  large  sunny  rooms  fitted  up  with 
bookshelves,  one  for  the  men  where  they 
can  smoke  and  one  for  the  women  where 
they  can  sew.  These  shelves  will  be  kept 
filled  with  books  from  the  central  library 
(in  an  office  in  the  administration  house 
which  it  shares  with  the  medical  library) 
administered  by  the  stenographer-librarian, 
but  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  pa- 
tient for  each  room.  The  patients  them- 
selves are  very  enthusiastic  over  the  pro- 
posed change  and  have  made  out  lists  of 
books  they  want. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  ideal  so  far  as  use 
of  the  library  goes,  is  found  at  the  Fox- 
borough  Hospital  for  Inebriates,  where 
only  men  patients  are  admitted.  Here  they 
have  a  separate  building  containing  one 
large  room  with  low  bookcases  all  around 
it  and  two  tables  covered  with  periodicals 
and  newspapers  in  the  center.  Here  the 
men  can  come  when  their  day's  work  is 
over  or  at  the  noon  hour  and  read  and 
smoke. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  speak  of  the  im- 
portance of  interesting  the  nurses  in  the 
library  and  getting  their  co-operation,  and 
of  the  possibility  of  holding  classes  on 
books  and  reading  for  them.  I  know  of  no 
hospital  where  they  have  time  for  such 
classes  at  present,  but  there  is  a  movement 
on  foot  towards  requiring  better  educa- 
tion as  a  condition  for  entering  the  train- 
ing schools  for  the  general  hospitals,  and 
some  day  some  hospital  will  Inaugurate 
classes  in  literature. 

Miss  Jones  agreed  with  Miss  Robinson's 
statement  that  the  libraries  in  state  insti- 
tutions should  be  administered  by  an  offi- 
cial appointed  by  the  Board  of  Control. 

Miss  Flexner,  of  the  Louisville  free  pub- 
lic library,  then  spoke  of  an  experience  in 
placing  books  in  a  county  jail.  Within  the 
last  six  months,  the  public  library  offered 
to  place  a  deposit  in  the  county  jail,  and 
found  that  the  jailer  was  willing.  Per- 
mission was  also  obtained  from  the  Fiscal 
Court.  In  November,  about  100  volumes, 
all  fiction,  were  sent,  to  be  retained  four 
months.    On  their  return,  it  was  found  that 
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over  1,800  issues  had  been  made — a  heavy 
circulation.  In  the  next  lot,  was  placed 
about  15  per  cent  of  non-flction,  carefully 
selected.  On  their  return,  it  was  found 
that  books  by  Marden  and  Grenfell  had 
been  popular.  Mrs.  Sangster's  "Sweetest 
story  ever  told,"  a  life  of  Christ,  had  been 
well  used,  while  Mrs.  Wharton's  "House 
of  mirth"  had  been  read  but  twice.  "Re- 
becca of  Sunnybrook  Farm,"  "Kim,"  and 
Mrs.  Whitney's  "Ascutney  street"  were 
each  read  26  times  in  6  weeks.  Books  on 
useful  arts  were  so  much  in  demand  that 
they  were  renewed.  The  books  are  charged 
by  the  chaplain.  When  a  suspicious  look- 
ing gathering  of  the  men  was  investigated 
by  the  jailor.  It  was  found  that  one  who 
could  read  was  reading  aloud  to  those  who 
could  not. 

In  the  discussion,  it  was  stated  that  a 
list  of  books  for  use  in  insane  hospitals 
is  to  be  published  soon  and  that  copies 
are  to  be  on  sale  by  the  A.  L.  A.  Publish- 
ing Board.  Several  speakers  mentioned  a 
union  catalog  for  prison  libraries,  with 
annotations  to  guide  the  prisoners  in  the 
selection  of  books. 

The  committee  on  libraries  in  federal 
prisons  made  a  report,  in  which  they  stated 
that  an  earnest  attempt  had  been  made 
to  secure  an  appropriation  of  at  least  $2,500 
for  the  establishment  of  a  library  in  the 
penitentiary  at  Atlanta  and  a  like  amount 
for  Leavenworth,  and  $500  for  books  for 
McNeil  Island,  but  that  the  effort  had  been 
unsuccessful.  The  attempt  wfll  be  renewed 
this  coming  year.  The  committee  was 
continued. 

THIRD  SESSION 

(Friday,  June  27,  1913;  8:30  p.  m.) 

A  third  adjourned  session  of  the  League 
was  held  for  the  transaction  of  remaining 
business.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  the  President. 

Miss  Martha  Wilson,  supervisor  of  school 
libraries  in  Minnesota,  spoke  on  co-opera- 
tion between  library  commissions  and  state 
boards  of  education.  Miss  Mendenhall  then 
gave  a  summary  of  the  work  done  by  the 
library   committee  of  the  N.   E.  A.  on  li- 


brary  instruction  in  normal  schools.  She 
stated  that  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to 
200  normal  schools,  and  the  results  show 
that  most  of  the  normal  school  libraries 
need  reorganization.  In  the  200,  about  50 
have  trained  librarians.  These  are  mainly 
in  the  far  West.  The  Committee  makes 
the  following  recommendations:  1,  that 
library  organizations  try  to  have  the  sub- 
ject of  library  training  In  normal  schools 
presented  at  educational  meetings;  2,  that 
trained  librarians  be  appointed  in  all  nor- 
mal schools,  with  the  faculty  and  salary 
rank  of  heads  of  departments;  3,  the  pub- 
lication of  a  manual  for  normal  school  li- 
brarians by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion; 4,  the  publication  in  educational  peri- 
odicals of  articles  on  the  greater  use  of 
libraries  by  schools,  and  on  related  topics. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  library  commis- 
sions might  help  in  carrying  out  the  last 
recommendation.  Miss  Mendenhall  was 
asked  whether  she  favored  putting  the 
school  libraries  under  the  state  library 
commissions,  or  under  the  state  boards  of 
education.  She  said  that  she  believed  the 
function  of  the  school  library  to  be  distinct 
from  that  of  the  public  library;  that  the 
two  should  co-operate  but  not  combine. 
Miss  Steams  of  Wisconsin  said  that  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  the  state  library 
commission  to  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion should  be  discussed  and  more  clearly 
defined;  that  there  is  a  decided  tendency 
to  place  the  library  commission  under  the 
state  board  of  education,  or  to  merge  it 
with  it,  as  has  already  been  done  in  one 
state.  There  was  not  time  for  adequate 
discussion  of  this  subject,  and  the  sugges- 
tion was  made  that  it  be  taken  up  at  a  fu- 
ture League  meeting. 

Mrs.  Minnie  Clarke  Budlong,  director  of 
the  North  Dakota  public  library  commis- 
sion, read  the  following  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  establishment  of  new  com- 
missions: 

REPORT    OF    COMMITTEE    ON    ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF  NEW  COMMISSIONS 

'This  committee  has  been  requested  to 
report    on    two    topics — "a    plan    for   the 
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League  to  follow  in  giving  aid  in  the  or- 
ganization of  commissions  in  states-  now 
without  them/'  and  also  a  draft  of  "ten- 
tative provisions  for  a  model  library  law  to 
be  used  with  the  model  commission  law." 

An  A.  L.  A.  committee  of  which  Dr.  Ar- 
thur E.  Bostwick  is  chairman,  has  made 
a  valuable  report  on  points  to  be  covered 
by  a  model  law  relating  library  to  munici- 
pality, printed  in  the  1912  proceedings.  The 
same  committee  has  under  consideration 
the  drafting  of  the  points  covered 'into  a 
model  charter,  and  the  League  committee 
decided  that  action  on  its  own  part  was  un- 
necessary at  present. 

The  other  topic  assigned  this  committee 
cannot  be  disposed  of  in  so  brief  a  manner. 
It  is  a  question  of  theory  and  of  insight, 
of  sympathetic  understanding  and  action. 

There  are  eleven  states  without  library 
commissions:  West  Virginia,  South  Caro- 
lina, Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Okla- 
homa, New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Nevada,  Mon- 
tana and  Wyoming.  These  states  contain 
one-eighth  of  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try, and  have  only  one-twentieth  of  the 
libraries. 

The  first  step  toward  aid  is  to  learn  how 
library  commissions  have  been  established 
in  other  states.  Letters  sent  to  36  states 
elicited  22  replies.  Perhaps  a  distinction 
should  be  made  between  library  commis- 
sions and  state  libraries,  or  boards  of 
education,  such  as  New  York,  California 
and  Oregon.  But  there  have  been  included 
in  this  report  all  states  doing  extension 
work,  regardless  of  name  or  title  of  or- 
ganization. 

The  questions  asked  were: 

1.  How  did  the  demand  for  a  commis- 
sion arise? 

The  answers  received  are  practically 
unanimous.  There  was  a  need  felt  and  pro- 
vided for  by  a  few  far-sighted  library  work- 
ers. Eight  give  the  credit  of  the  initiative 
to  library  workers  or  associations.  Seven 
give  it  to  women's  clubs  or  the  state  fed- 
eration. Five  say  librarians  and  women's 
clubs  were  co-partners  in  the  work,  and 
three,  Maryland,  Wisconsin  and  Nebraska, 
include  teachers  in  this  partnership. 


2.  Who  drew  the  law? 

The  law  has  usually  been  drawn  by  or 
under  the  supervision  of  a  few  interested 
workers,  such  as  president  of  state  library 
association,  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, president  of  university,  or  legis- 
lative committee  of  state  federation.  In 
Kentucky  use  was  made  of  the  model  com- 
mission law. 

3.  What  was  done  to  secure  its  pas- 
sage? 

One  would  expect  a  wider  range  in  re- 
plies than  this  question  elicited.  "A 
friendly  legislator  took  it  in  charge"  sums 
up  the  story  in  most  states.  Personal  let- 
ters and  interviews  of  library  workers  and 
club  women  with  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  particularly  with  members  of 
committees,  seem  the  usual  methods.  In 
some  states  the  measure  was  defeated  one 
or  more  times  before  influence  enough  was 
brought  to  bear  to  secure  its  passage.  In 
Nebraska,  the  measure  failed  twice  until 
pushed  by  the  federation  and  teachers. 
Even  if  no  general  demand  is  formulated, 
there  must  be  a  desire  expressed  by  organi- 
zations strong  enough  to  impress  legis- 
lators. 

4.  What  literature  was  used? 

At  first,  there  was  no  literature  available 
and  the  majority  report  "none  used"  or 
"nothing  special."  *  Idaho,  Minnesota  and 
Kentucky  mention  the  Wisconsin  publica- 
tions particularly,  also  some  from  Iowa. 
Five  speak  of  special  leaflets  prepared  or 
statistics  used  from  traveling  library  re- 
ports or  from  the  League  Handbook. 

5.  How  long  did  it  take? 

The  time  required  varies  from  "a  few 
weeks"  to  fourteen  years.  Nine  secured 
the  desired  legislation  in  one  session.  Six 
used  two  to  four  years.  Nebraska  required 
five  years;  Minnesota,  six  years;  Tennes- 
see, eight  years,  and  Illinois,  fourteen. 

6.  When  was  your  law  passed? 
Massachusetts   passed    the   first   library 

commission  law  in  1890.  Since  then  simi- 
lar laws  have  been  enacted  in  36  states, 
concluding  with  South  Dakota  and  Arkan- 
sas in  1913. 
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7.  Has  it  been  amended — if  so,  when 
and   how? 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  few  amend- 
ments except  increase  in  appropriation 
have  been  made  in  library  laws.  This  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  careful  fram- 
ing of  the  law  in  the  beginning.  A  study 
of  the  chief  points  of  the  law  in  other 
states  with  such  changes  as  will  adapt 
them  to  the  conditions  in  the  niBw  state 
should   always  be  made. 

P^ive  states  report  no  amendment.  Two 
report  increase  in  membership  of  commis- 
sion. Ten  report  increase  in  appropria- 
tion, or  minor  changes.  Missopri  and 
North  Dakota  have  had  their  annual  ap- 
propriation repealed  on  the  theory  that  it 
is  not  constitutional  to  bind  succeeding 
legislatures.  Oregon  has  made  the  most 
radical  amendment,  changing  this  year 
from  library  commission  to  state  library. 

The  conclusion  of  the  matter  seems  to  be 
that  the  initiative  is  with  a  few  interested 
people,  working  through  library  associa- 
tions, women's  clubs  and  teachers,  on  the 
legislators,  and  that  it  may  often  be  accom- 
plished in  one  session  after  public  opinion 
is  sufficiently  formed  to  bring  the  neces- 
sary pressure  to  bear. 

These  summaries  lead  to  the  following 
suggestions  for  aid: 

1.  A  collection  of  material  should  be 
made  which  would  include  all  pamphlets 
and  articles  on  the  practical  establishment 
of  library  commissions.  Effort  should  be 
made  to  include  the  special  leaflets  pre- 
pared in  each  state  during  its  campaign. 
Some  states,  notably  Kentucky,  have  pre- 
pared maps  for  circulation  to  arouse  in- 
terest. A  collection  of  all  such  special  ma- 
terial kept  for  loan  would  be  found  sug- 
gestive  and    helpful   in   other   states. 

2.  If  possible  some  one  should  be  sent 
by  the  League  as  an  organizer  to  assist 
for  a  short  time  in  the  establishment  of 
new  commissions.  This  organizer  should 
understand  conditions  in  that  section  of 
the  aountry,  and  should  be  able  to  advise 
wisely,  talk  with  legislators  persuasively, 
and  address  library  meetings  and  state 
federations     enthusiastically;       Something 


may  be  accomplished  by  correspondence 
and  by  leaflets,  byt  much  more  is  possible 
to  the  trained  observer  on  the  field.  Con- 
ditions even  in  neighboring  states  differ 
widely,  and  require  study  on  the  field  for 
helpful  understanding. 

3.  Special  training  for  library  commis- 
sion workers.  There  is  need  of  electlves 
in  the  lines  in  which  commission  work  dif- 
fers from  public  library  work. 

4.  Discussion  of  practical  questions  at 
League  meetings.  This  is  already  being 
done  and  should  be  continued  so  long  as 
there  is  need  of  a  place  where  workers 
may  discuss  their  individual  problems. 

5.  It  is  suggested  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  look  after  the  needs  of  new 
commissions  after  their  organization,  as 
well  as  before  the  law  is  passed.  There 
are  many  problems  arising  at  home  and 
abroad  in  which  new  workers  would  be 
glad  of  assistance,  were  there  some  par- 
ticular committee  to  which  they  could  ap- 

ply-  tn 

Respectfully  submitted, 
MINNIE  C.  BUDLONG,  Chairman. 
ELIZABETH  B.  WALES, 
ASA  WYNKOOP, 
WILLIAM  FREDERICK  YUST. 
June  23,  1913. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  the  com- 
mittee continued. 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Wales,  secretary  of 
the  Missouri  library  commission,  read  the 
following  report  of  the  committee  on  char- 
ter provisions: 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  CHARTER 

PROVISIONS 

Since  the  meeting  at  Ottawa  your  com- 
mittee has  somewhat  awaited  the  action 
of  the  council  committee,  which  had  been 
working  on  the  library  law  of  the  state 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  relation  to  the 
free  will  and  initiative  of  the  municipality. 
It  was  thought  that  the  work  of  these  com- 
mittees might  duplicate  each  other.  As 
the  report  of  this  committee  covering 
statute  law  does  not  seem  to  meet  the 
point  at  issue,  namely,   safeguarding  the 
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interests  of  the  library  under  the  adoption 
of  a  new  form  of  municipal  government, 
your  committee  would  make  two  sugges- 
tions concerning  such  safeguard: 

1st.  That  it  may  be  done  by  interest- 
ing the  legislation  of  the  charter  bill  in  a 
definite  provision  establishing  the  public 
library  as  a  city  department. 

2nd.  That  it  may  be  done  by  inserting 
phrases  in  such  bill,  practically  accepting 
the  existing  state  law. 

In  the  first  case  the  essential  points 
to  be  covered  are:  the  provision  of  a  prop- 
er fund,  the  appointment  of  a  competent 
board.  If  all  the  duties  of  said  board 
are  settled  and  all  its  powers  defined,  the 
section  will  be  a  long  and  involved  one. 
Your  committee  therefore  recommends 
safeguarding  the  state  library  law  as  the 
better  plan. 

To  do  this,  care  must  be  taken  to  insert 
the  proper  phrases  under  sections  which 
(a)  define  the  general  duties  of  commis- 
sioners wherever  inclusive  terms  are  used. 
For  instance,  "and  have  power  to  admin- 
ister and  control  all  other  departments 
or  activities  of  said  city,"  the  clause  "ex- 
cept such  as  are  already  provided  for  in 
the  statutes"  would  guard  the  library  law 
existing;  (b)  under  the  rulings  on  civil 
service,  the  same  clause  would  be  effective 
•  in  protecting  library  service,  "except  of- 
'  fleers  whose  appointment  is  already  other- 
wise provided  for  in  the  statutes";  (c) 
under  the  section  concerning  establishment 
and  care  of  public  institutions  and  build- 
ings the  exception  must  be  more  deflnite. 
e.  g.,  "except  that  nothing  in  this  law  shall 
be  construed  to  affect  the  existing  state 
library  law." 

The  chairman  of  your  committee  was  not 
successful  in  securing  these  amendments 
to  the  commission  government  bill  in  Mis- 
souri, but  found  the  fathers  of  the  bill  will- 
ing to  consider  them,  and  entirely  Igno- 
rant of  any  possible  disturbance  of  the  ex- 
isting library  law  under  the  new  charter 
provisions.  Moreover,  good  lawyers  claim 
that  a  partially  excepting  phrase  under 
the  general  definition  of  powers  in  this 
case  makes  it  probable  that  no  such  dis- 


turbance need   result.     This  opinion   can 
not   be  confirmed,   however,   until   a  test 
case  gives  us  a  Supreme  Court  decision. 
Briefly,    then,    your    committee     recom- 
mends   protection  on   the  charter  law  of 
existing  statutory  provisions  for  libraries, 
rather  than  a  special  charter  provision. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
ELIZABETH  B.  WALES,  Chairman, 
A.  L.  BAILEY, 
A.   E.   BOSTWICK, 

Committee  on  charter  provisions. 
June  27,  1913. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman,  the  Sec- 
retary read  the  following 

REPORT  OF  THE   COMMITTEE   ON 
LIBRARY   POST 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  League 
to  assist  in  obtaining  favorable  postal 
rates  for  library  books  reports  as  follows: 

As  the  members  of  the  League  are 
aware,  the  provisions  of  the  general  par- 
cel post  law  were  so  changed  immediately 
before  its  enactment  that  printed  matter 
was  excluded  from  the  privileges  of  the 
parcel  post  rates.  Consequently  the  long- 
distance lobbying  which  the  committee  and 
the  profession  indulged  in,  favoring  the 
parcel  post  law,  went  for  naught. 

Since  that  time  the  committee  has  been 
in  correspondence  with  a  number  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress  favorable  to  the  admis- 
sion of  library  books  to  parcel  post  rates. 
During  the  winter  the  committee  com- 
municated with  all  of  the  library  com- 
missions and  with  many  state  and  city 
libraries  asking  their  co-operation  in  in- 
teresting their  representatives  in  so 
changing  the  law  as  to  admit  books.  While 
reports  indicate  that  this  co-operation  was 
furnished,  and  several  Congressmen  stand 
ready  to  favor  a  change,  the  results  have 
been  nil.  This  failure  to  get  any  results 
whatsoever  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
special  legislation  had  entirely  engaged 
the  attention  of  Congress. 

The  committee  desires  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  League  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  at  all  certain  that  to  be  included  in 
this  original  parcel  post  law  would  be  a 
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great  assistance  to  the  libraries  in  circu- 
lating books.  For  practical  library  use 
the  changed  rates  would  be  of  little  or 
no  advantage,  except  for  points  within  the 
fifty  mile  zone.  Take,  for  example,  a 
book  weighing  a  trifle  over  one  pound 
(and  this  is  a  very  ordinary-sized  book). 
It  can  be  sent  anywhere  within  the  pos- 
tal union  for  nine  cents  under  the  pres- 
ent third  class  rates.  By  parcel  post  rate 
it  would  cost  six  cents  to  send  this  book 
to  a  point  in  the  city  or  along  any  rural 
route  centering  in  the  city.  It  will  cost 
eight  cents  to  send  this  book  anywhere 
within  the  fifty  mile  zone.  Above  the 
fifty  mile  zone  the  parcel  post  rate  will 
exceed  the  third  class  rate  as  indicated 
below. 

150  mile  zone — ten  cents — 1  cent  excess 
over  existing  3rd  class. 

300  mile  zone — twelve  cents — 3  cents  ex- 
cess over  existing  3rd  class. 

600  mile  zone — fourteen    cents — 5    cents 
excess  over  existing  3rd  class. 
1,000  mile  zone — sixteen     cents — 7     cents 
excess  over  existing  3rd  class. 

and  80  on,  until  it  will  cost  twenty-four 
cents  to  send  the  book  more  than  1,800 
miles  by  parcel  post  as  against  the  nine 
cents  under  existing  third  class  rates — an 
excess  of  15  cents. 

These  facts  are  the  occasion  for,  and 
justify  the  opposition  which  some  publish- 
ing houses  and  other  commercial  houses 
sending  out  books  or  catalogs  exhibited  to 
including  printed  matter  within  the  par- 
cel post  law.  In  some  ways  it  would  be 
unfortunate  at  this  time  to  admit  books  to 
the  parcel  post  rates,  since  accepting 
these  unsatisfactory  rates  might  prevent 
further  re-adjustments  for  some  time  to 
come.  It  might  be  wiser  to  make  an  ef- 
fort to  get  better  rates. 

It  is  the  committee's  judgment  that  there 
is  much  in  common  between  the  library 
authorities  and  some  of  the  commercial 
forces  which  opposed  admitting  printed 
matter  to  the  parcel  post,  that  we  have 
all  much  in  common. 


It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the 
committee  be  directed  to  use  every  effort 
to  get  into  communication  with  the  forces 
which  have  opposed  the  admission  of  print- 
ed matter  to  the  parcel  post  rates  in  order 
that  these  forces  may  be  united  with  li- 
brary authorities  in  an  effort  so  to  ad- 
just rates  as  to  be  more  advantageous  to 
all  than  the  present  parcel  post  rates 
would  be. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  reports 
that  it  seems  unlikely  that  any  further 
legislation  will  be  immediately  enacted. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

M.  S.  DUDGEON,  Chairman, 

ZAIDEE  BROWN, 

MARY   E.  DOWNEY. 
June  25,  1913. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  com- 
mittee continued  and  directed  to  carry  out 
the  recommendation  contained  in  the  re- 
port. 

The  following  reports  of  the  publicatioD 
committee  and  the  committee  on  study 
outlines  were  read: 

REPORT  OF   PUBLICATION 
COMMITTEE 

The  publication  committee  of  the  League 
respectfully  reports: 

That  they  have  had  under  consideration 
during  the  pasl  year  two  publications, 
neither  of  which  the  committee  has  found 
necessary  to  publish,  but  both  of  which 
are  to  be  published  elsewhere. 

Application  was  made  to  the  committee 
for  a  new  edition  of  Mrs.  McDonald- 
Jones'  "Magazines  for  the  small  libra- 
ry." At  about  the  time  this  request  was 
received  it  was  learned  that  Mr.  F.  K. 
Walter  had  prepared  a  manuscript  for 
publication  which  was  substantially  such  a 
revision.  The  committee  held  a  meeting 
at  the  mid-winter  meeting  of  the  Western 
Section  of  the  League  and  recommended 
to  the  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board  that  this 
be  published.  We  are  informed  that  the 
Publishing  Board  has  issued  this  and  that 
it  is  now  obtainable. 

The  committee  has  also  had  under  con- 
sideration during  the  year  the  publication 
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of  a  ''Reading  list  for  the  insane"  pre- 
pared  with  great  care  by  Miss  Miriam 
E.  Carey  of  the  Minnesota  public  library 
commission.  The  committee  hesitated  to 
recommend  the  publication  of  this  since 
it  seemed  that  the  demand  for  it  would 
be  so  limited  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  obtain  returns  for  the  money  expended. 
The  committee  is  informed,  however,  that 
the  list  will  be  printed  by  the  A.  L.  A. 
Publishing  Board  and  that  suitable  ar- 
rangements for  its  distribution  to  libra- 
ries will  be  made. 

The  committee  reports  that  the  comit- 
tee  on  study  outlines,  which  was  origi- 
nally a  sub-committee  of  the  publication 
committee,  has,  as  shown  by  their  re- 
port submitted  herewith,  arrived  at  a  sat- 
isfactory form  of  study-club  outline. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  imme- 
diate steps  be  taken  to  secure  the  prepara- 
tion of  study  outlines  to  be  printed  at 
once.  If  no  other  procedure  can  be  found 
the  committee  suggests  that  after  a  list  of 
the  most  desirable  subjects  to  be  covered 
is  made  up,  a  limited  number  of  subjects 
be  assigned  to  each  active  commission, 
with  agreement  on  their  part  to  prepare 
at  as  early  a  date  as  possible  suitable 
outlines  on  these  subjects,  conforming 
each  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  form 
adopted  by  the  League;  that  all  these  out- 
lines be  submitted  to  some  one  person  to 
be  edited  in  order  to  secure  substantial 
uniformity  of  form  and  to  insure  that  the 
outline  will  be  useful  in  other  states  and 
that  the  committee  be  authorized  to  se- 
cure the  immediate  printing  of  these  if 
this  can  be  done  on  a  basis  which  is  finan- 
cially sound. 

Informal  discussion  of  this  plan  with 
several  of  the  commissions  indicates  that 
the  work  can  be  done  in  this  way.  It  is 
strongly  urged  that  this  work  should  be 
inaugurated   at   once. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
MATTHEW  S.  DUDGEON,  Chairman, 
FANNIE  RAWSON, 
CAROLINE    WEBSTER, 
CARL  H.  MILAM. 

June  25.  1913. 


REPORT     OF     THE     STUDY     OUTLINE 

COMMITTEE 

Those  who  were  in  attendance  at  the 
meeting  of  the  League  of  Library  Com- 
missions in  Chicago  in  January,  1911,  will 
recall  the  general  discussion  of  the  need 
of  study  outlines  to  be  used  in  traveling 
library  work  in  connection  with  study 
clubs,  and  that  the  publication  committee 
was  asked  to  investigate  and  report  as  to 
the  feasibility  of  the  League's  undertak- 
ing the  preparation  of  such  outlines,  to 
be  utilized  by  the  various  traveling  libra- 
ries. Mr.  M.  S.  Dudgeon,  as  Chairman,  re- 
ported progress  at  the  Pasadena  meeting 
in  May,  1911,  and  submitted  suggestions 
toward  a  uniform  plan.  Later  Miss  Mar- 
garet W.  Brown  of  Iowa,  who  had  been  ac- 
tive in  club  work  in  her  own  state,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Literature  and  Library 
Extension  Committee  of  the  State  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs,  was  made  Chair- 
man of  the  special  committee  on  study 
outlines. 

In  view  of  the  possibility  of  the  various 
library  commissions  contributing  one  or 
more  study  outlines  for  League  use,  it 
seemed  important  that  a  general  scheme 
for  preparing  these  should  be  agreed  upon, 
and  Miss  Brown  presented  such  a  scheme 
for  discussion  at  the  Chicago  mid-winter 
League  meeting  in  January,  1912,  relating 
to  the  basis  and  form  for  preparing  these 
outlines,  based  on  a  single  text  with  a 
small  group  of  collateral  references.  This 
was  worked  out  very  carefully,  and  tested 
by  preparing  a  few  outlines  according  to 
the  proposed  scheme,  which  had  proved 
very  acceptable;  and  it  was  suggested  that 
the  various  commissions  use  the  plan  in 
preparing  outlines,  with  the  thought  of  se- 
curing uniformity  in  preparation  and  print- 
ing. The  Chairman  conferred  with  such 
thorough  students  of  literature  as  Mrs. 
Francis  Squire  Potter  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Dav- 
idson, both  having  practical  experience  in 
study  club  work,  the  former  being  Chair- 
man of  the  Literature  and  Library  Exten- 
sion Committee  of  the  General  Federation 
of   Woman's   Clubs,   and    the   latter   well 
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known  as  the  editor  of  the  Study  Guide 
series. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  League  at 
Ottawa  in  June,  1912,  definite  recommenda- 
tions were  made  to  the  League  conforming 
to  the  plan  presented  at  the  Chicago  meet- 
ing the  January  preceding,  and  the  League 
voted  to  authorize  an  expenditure  not  ex- 
ceeding $100  for  the  preparation  and  print- 
ing of  a  few  outlines.  The  scheme  com- 
mended itself  to  certain  publishers  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  League  was  assured 
that  there  would  be  no  financial  risk  in 
having  these  printed,  as  it  seemed  reason- 
ably sure  there  would  be  a  demand  for 
them  not  only  on  the  part  of  traveling 
library  systems,  but  public  libraries  gen- 
erally, and  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  and  the  various  state  fed- 
erations. 

These  plans  would  doubtless  have  been 
consummated  before  this,  had  not  the 
Chairman,  Miss  Brown,  found  it  necessary 
to  give  up  her  work  on  account  of  the 
condition  of  her  health,  thus  making  it  im- 
possible to  pursue  the  matter  further,  in- 
volving as  it  did  many  details  and  careful 
editorial  supervision  of  the  material  to  be 
put  in  print.  Your  present  Acting  Chairman 
consented  to  carry  on  the  work  until  the 
time  of  this  annual  meeting,  hoping  to 
carry  out  Miss  Brown's  plans  as  to  print- 
ing a  few  outlines-  as  a  visible  result  of 
the  long  period  of  investigation  by  the 
committee;  she  regrets  that  many  things 
have  conspired  to  make  this  impossible. 
Hence,  this  report  is  made  chiefly  with  the 
desire  of  "keeping  history  straight"  up  to 
this  point,  and  transmitting  to  your  next 
committee  a  statement  of  progress  up  to 
this  time. 

This  report  Is  made  with  the  firm  belief 
that  no  more  important  project  Is  under 
consideration  by  the  League  than  this,  and 
that  if  It  Is  kept  clearly  In  mind  that 
these  outlines  are  to  meet  a  real  need  of 
a  large  class  of  intelligent,  ambitious  wom- 
en of  this  country  who  have  not  college 
preparation,  but  are  eager  students,  the 
outlines  will  be  utilized  in  a  very  result- 
ful  way. 


Before  the  Chicago  meeting  in  January, 
1913,  a  request  was  made  by  this  commit- 
tee for  a  list  of  subjects  for  which  study 
outlines  were  most  in  demand  by  the  vari- 
ous state  traveling  libraries,  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  answers  received  showed  an 
increasing  demand  for  aids  in  the  study 
of  public  questions  rather  than  literary  or 
cultural  subjects.  Definite  statements 
were  made  by  several  library  commis- 
sions as  to  the  need  of  outlines  on  civic 
improvement  for  small  towns,  civics,  con- 
servation, household  economics,  munici- 
pal housekeeping,  etc. 

The  plan  submitted  by  Miss  Brown  as 
Chairman  of  this  committee  as  a  part  of 
her  report  at  the  Ottawa  meeting  is  at- 
tached hereto. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALICE  S.  TYLER, 
Acting  Chairman, 

M.  S.  DUDGEON, 
CARL  H.  MILAM. 

Plan  for  Preparation  of  Study  Outlines 

Basis 

A.  One  book  selected  as  foundation  for 
Outline. 

If  a  single  book  suitable  for  text  can 
not  be  found,  outline  to  be  based  on 
fewest  number  of  books  necessary  for 
the  purpose. 

Text  selected  to  be  authoritative,  rea- 
sonable in  price,  readable  and  stimu- 
lating. 

B.  Five  to  ten  books  as  collateral  refer- 
ence. 

Selected   to   cover   subject    matter   in 
study  outline  and  amplify  the  text. 
Publisher  and  price  given  for  all  books 
included,  for  use  in  purchase. 

Note:  A  more  extended  list  of  books  can 
easily  be  prepared  by  any  library  where 
additional  material  is  available. 

Lessons  Should  Be  Outlined  By: 

C.  Question  method. 

Five  to  ten  definite  questions  on  each 
lesson. 
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D.  Or,  Topical  method. 

Topics    assigned    under    each    lesson 
should  be  those  which  present  special 
phases  of  the  general  subject. 
The  two  methods  may  sometimes  be 
satisfactorily  combined. 

Written  papers,  if  included  under  either 
question  or  topical  form  of  study  outline, 
should  be  assigned  only  for  subjects  which 
require  some  degree  of  original  thought; 
all  information  to  be  derived  from  text- 
books and  encyclopedias  should  be  cov- 
ered by  the  regular  lesson  for  oral  dis- 
cussion. 

Note: — Number  of  meetings  of  study 
clubs  vary.  Probably  not  less  than  sixteen 
or  more  than  twenty-six  lessons.  Many 
average  two  meetings  per  month,  Octo- 
ber to  May. 

Explanatory  Notes  on  the  Plan  of  Prepara- 
tion of  Study  Outlines 

A.  The  use  of  a  few  designated  books 
(or  a  single  book)  as  a  basis  for  common 
study  of  the  same  subject,  or  closely  re- 
lated topics,  provides  the  means  by  which 
the  unity  and  coordination  is  secured, 
which  is  essential  for  effective  and  satis- 
factory results. 

Each  member  may,  if  she  so  desires,  pro- 
vide herself  at  nominal  cost,  with  the 
source  references  necessary  to  cover  the 
essential  points  contained  in  the  outline. 

B.  The  books  for  collateral  reading 
should  be  carefully  evaluated  and  selection 
based  upon  their  real  value  in  supplement- 
ing text,  from  the  standpoint  of  reliability, 
readablencss  and  stimulative  quality,  also 
that  the  price  shall  not  be  prohibitive  of 
purchase  by  clubs,  local  public  libraries 
and  duplication  by  traveling  libraries  of 
large  number  of  copies  for  use  in  supply- 
ing many  different  clubs. 

Any  local  or  traveling  library  may 
easily  provide  additional  books  for  col- 
lateral reading  whenever  the  collection 
permits.  It  is  not,  however,  deemed  ad- 
visable to  have  such  extended  lists  incor- 
orated  in  the  outlines;  as  a  demand 
ould   thus   be   created  which   could   not 


be  supplied  by  the  small  library,  and  there- 
fore would  become  a  handicap  and  em- 
barrassment. 

C.  In  outlining  lessons  by  the  Question 
method  the  questions  should  be  so  for- 
mulated as  to  stimulate  discussion,  not 
simply  to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  or 
negative.  jj| 

The  Question  method  permits  a  free  ex- 
pression of  individual  opinions  based  on 
personal  reading.  Such  "discussion  awak- 
ens the  keenest  interest  through  the  ac- 
tivity of  different  minds  upon  the  same 
fact  or  idea,"  as  each  member  is  expected 
to  prepare  herself  to  answer  all  questions. 

The  Question  method  is  indorsed  by 
many  educational  experts  as  a  desirable 
method  for  the  conduct  of  study  classes, 
and  has  been  found  to  be  practical  and 
satisfactory  by  many  study  clubs. 

D.  In  outlining  lessons  by  Topical  meth- 
od, care  should  be  taken  to  include  no 
more  topics  than  can  be  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed, and  such  phases  of  the  subject  as- 
signed as  topics  as  will  amplify  the  gen- 
eral subject  which  has  been  studied  in 
common  by  all  members  from  text  upon 
which  the  outline  is  based. 

The  reports  were  accepted,  and  it  was 
voted  that  the  publication  committee  be 
instructed  to  secure  the  preparation  of 
study  outlines,  as  suggested  in  their  re- 
port. 

The  Secretary  then  read  her  report  on 
the  year's  work,  noting  the  publication 
of  the  1912  Yearbook  of  the  League,  and 
the  preparation  by  the  President  of  an  ex- 
hibit for  the  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

Following  is  the  financial  statement  for 
the  year. 

Balance  on  hand,  Aug.  1,  1912 $180.08 

Received  from  dues 115.00 

Received  from    sale    of    Handbook 

and  Yearbook  28.50 

Total    $323.58 

Expenditures. 

Printing  Yearbook  and  programs. .  .$175.2! 

Stationery  and  postage 36.43 

Clerical  help  and  multigraphs 26.51 
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N.  E.  A.  exhibit,  supplies  and  cleri-  League.     It  was  voted  that  Miss  Baldwin 

cal  help  31.00  be  directed  to  send  such  a  telegram.  The 

Miscellaneous    5.26  following  telegram  was  sent: 

Total   $274.49  "Congratulations  and  best  wishes  from 

Balance  on  hand,  June  30,  1913 $49.09  the  League  of  library  commissions,  with 

sincere  regret  that  you  were  absent  from 

Miss   Baldwin   of  Minnesota,   suggested  this  meeting,  and  the  hope  that  you  will 

fi,«*   ♦!,«  T  ^o<r,,^   c^ryA  ♦«  Tutitxa  Txriixr'    rvf  cousidor   yoursclf   a  life    member  of  the 

that  the   League   send  to  Miss   Tyler,   of  league,  to  which  you  have  rendered  such 

Iowa,  a  telegram  expressing  regret  for  her  valuable  service." 
withdrawal  from  active  commission  work, 

and   appreciation   of  her   services   to   the  The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


SPECIAL  LIBRARffiS  ASSOCIATION 


FIRST  SESSION 

The  first  session  of  the  Fifth  annual 
conference  of  the  Special  Libraries  Asso- 
ciation was  opened  In  the  parlor  of  the 
Hotel  Kaatersklll,  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
June  25,  1913,  with  the  president  In  the 
chair. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Von  Hohoff  of  New  York, 
opened  the  meeting  with  a  paper  entitled, 
"Municipal  reference  work  In  New  York 
City."  She  spoke  of  the  necessity  out 
of  which  this  collection  had  grown  and  the 
lack  of  ease  with  which  Information  of  this 
character  had  been  previously  obtained. 
In  the  short  space  of  time  during  which 
this  new  library  has  been  established  over 
1,000  people  have  consulted  It,  mostly  em- 
ployees of  the  city.  It  Is  serving  especially 
those  employees  who  are  studying  for  civil 
service  examination  leading  to  advance- 
ment in  the  city's  work;  newspaper  men, 
lawyers  and  real  estate  dealers  have  also 
found  it  of  value.  A  short  resume  of  the 
kind  of  literature  on  its  shelves  was  given. 
This  library  aims  to  keep  New  York  City 
in  close  touch  with  the  activities  and  move- 
ments of  other  cities.* 

The  second  paper  on  the  program  was 
by  Mr.  N.  C.  Kingsbury,  Vice-President  of 
the  American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Company,  upon 
"The  library — A  necessity  of  modern  busi- 


ness."! Few  people  realize,  who  have  had 
any  connection  with  the  library  movement, 
that  specialization  has  come  to  mean  what 
It  has.  Almost  no  one  would  have  sup- 
posed that  even  a  large  public  service  cor- 
poration was  maintaining  five  distinct  li- 
brary collections,  two  at  least  of  which  are 
in  charge  of  trained  librarians.  This  paper, 
suggestive  as  It  was  of  the  increased  ac- 
tivity along  library  lines  in  the  business 
world,  led  to  Interesting  questions. 

It  was  followed  by  a  paper  by  Mr.  An- 
drew L.  Bostwlck,  municipal  reference  li- 
brarian of  St.  Louis,  entitled  "Relations 
between  the  municipal  library  and  legis- 
lators." He  emphasized  the  necessity  for 
bridging  the  gap  between  the  average  li- 
brarian and  the  average  city  assemblyman, 
also  the  potency  of  personality  which 
should  bring  about  a  close  and  cordial  re- 
lationship between  the  library  and  its 
readers.  He  spoke  of  the  light  manner 
in  which  municipal  libraries  were  often 
created  and  the  subsequent  selection  of  the 
librarian.  The  difTerent  kind  of  legislators 
as  existing  in  the  average  city  were  aptly 
held  before  the  audience  In  no  unmistak- 
able terms;  and  finally,  the  choice  of  a 
proper  librarian  with  his  necessary  quali- 
fications was  presented,  together  with  the 
manner   In   which   the   data   accumulated 


•For    full    paper    see    "Special    Libraries,"  tFor  full  paper  see  Library  Journal,  Aug., 

1913.  1913. 
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within  the  library  should  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  legislator. 

Dr.  W.  Dawson  Johnston,  librarian  of 
Columbia  University,  presented  the  next 
paper  entitled,  "The  relation  between  spe- 
cial and  general  libraries."*  "The  rise  of 
^the  special  library  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  limitations  of  the  general  library.  These 
have  been  limitations  of  location  as  well 
as  limitations  of  service.  A  general  li- 
brary can  not  in  the  nature  of  things  be 
everywhere  and  even  when  it  is  located 
so  as  to  serve  excellently  the  needs  of  a 
special  institution,  it  can  not  render  the 
service  of  a  collection  selected  for  a  spe- 
cific purpose.  There  must  then  be  special 
libraries  for  special  institutions,  societies, 
clubs,  and  offices. 

"The  special  library,  however,  has  its 
limitations  also.  It  is  in  danger  of  having 
the  disadvantages  of  a  private  library  with- 
out the  advantages  of  a  public  library.  This 
is  so  true  as  to  remind  one  of  Charles 
Lamb's  description  of  pamphlets  as  books 
which  are  no  books.  In  similar  manner 
we  are  sometimes  compelled  to  look  upon 
special  libraries  as  libraries  which  are  no 
libraries  at  all,  especially  where  they  are 
so  small  and  so  little  usea  as  not  to  re- 
quire the  services  of  a  librarian. 

"There  are  too  many  special  libraries 
which  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
general  libraries  except  by  their  location, 
too  many  that  are  simply  inferior  general 
libraries,  too  many  that  may  simply  be 
described  as  general  libraries  gone  wrong." 

He  discussed  the  policy  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  books  in  each  type  of  library,  the 
matter  of  the  conditions  of  transfer  from 
a  special  library  to  a  general  one,  the  re- 
lations between  the  two  in  respect  to  biblio- 
graphic service,  and  in  conclusion  said: 
"The  special  library  forms  an  Important 
auxiliary  to  the  general  library  and  es- 
pecially to  the  university  library,  and  more 
Important  as  subjects  of  research  become 
more  practical  in  character.  The  general 
library,  because  of  its  comprehensiveness 
and  size  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be 


more  useful  and  must  in  the  aggregate  be 
more  used.  But  if  a  special  library  is  well 
selected,  that  is,  if  only  the  best  and  latest 
books  are  admitted  to  its  shelves,  it  must 
be  proportionately  more  used  than  the  gen- 
eral library  and  with  better  results.  Some 
time  may  be  wasted  in  finding  a  special 
library  and  in  gaining  admission  to  it,  but 
little  is  wasted  in  it,  while  in  the  general 
library  the  time  wasted  in  getting  books 
and  in  reading  books  which  were  better 
left  unread  is  simply  appalling." 

Following  this  very  interesting  discourse, 
a  paper  entitled,  "The  library  of  the  School 
of  Architecture  at  Harvard  University — 
The  treatment  of  collections  relating  to 
landscape  architecture,  including  city  plan- 
ning," by  Miss  Theodora  Kimball,  librarian 
of  this  library,  was  read  by  title  in  the 
absence  of  the  author.* 

Miss  Helen  R.  Hosmer,  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  pre- 
sented the  last  paper  of  the  afternoon, 
entitled  "The  library  of  the  research  lab- 
oratory, General  Electric  Company." 

"Research  expects  rebuffs,  expects  to  ac- 
cept a  small  advance  instead  of  a  revolu- 
tion, expects  to  make  mistakes,  and  fre- 
quently to  fail,  but  intends  to  let  no  les- 
son go  unheeded,  and  to  learn  from  every 
stumble. 

"Inasmuch  as  every  special  library  comes 
into  very  close  contact  with  those  it  serves, 
it  is  not  strange  the  research  library  par- 
takes of  the  same  nature  that  pervades 
the  research  laboratory.  It  too  is,  in  this 
case  particularly,  a  field  for  experiment. 

"The  object  in  view  is  of  course  to  ren- 
der as  readily  available  as  possible  all  the 
information  contained  in  the  library  on 
subjects  of  present  or  possible  future  in- 
terest to  the  laboratory  staff. 

"The  main  sources  of  this  information 
are  two:  first,  the  scientific  and  technical 
literature,  consisting  of  books,  periodicals, 
pamphlets  and  special  publications,  clip- 
pings, and  abstracts  from  the  technical  lit- 
erature, compiled  by  the  publication  depart- 


•Por    full    report    see    "Special    LlbrarleB,' 
1918. 


*A  reprint  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  "Spec.  Lib.  Aasn." 

(1)  6'ee  forthcoming  issue  of  "Special  Li- 
braries." 
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ment  of  the  company,  and  second  the  re- 
ports from  the  various  laboratories  of  the 
company." 

The  handling  of  the  different  classes  of 
material  In  this  library  Is  minutely  de- 
scribed and  covers  several  unique  features, 
both  In  the  kinds  of  material  handled  and 
in  the  methods  used.  In  concluding,  she 
said:  "We  are  attempting  to  build  up  a  sys- 
tem requiring  the  minimum  amount  of 
work  for  maintenance,  sufficiently  simple 
to  appeal  to  the  most  hurried  research 
mind,  flexible  enough  to  admit  of  continued 
Improvement  without  demollshment,  and 
yet  adequate  to  the  varied  needs  of  prac- 
tical scientific  Investigation." 

Mr.  R.  R.  Bowker,  of  the  Library 
Journal,  added  some  very  Interesting 
thoughts  along  the  general  trend  of  the 
meeting  drawn  from  his  many  years  of 
experience  In  library  and  commercial 
fields,  which  were  much  appreciated  by  all 
those  present. 

W^:i       SECOND  SESSION 

The  second  session  of  the  Association 
was  called  to  order  In  the  Ladles*  Parlor 
at  3  p.  m..  June  26th,  by  the  president. 

A  few  general  Introductory  remarks  were 
made  by  the  president  regarding  the  pur- 
pose of  this  session  which  hinged  chiefly 
about  the  question  of  handling  clippings. 

Honorable  Robert  Luce  in  a  very  care- 
fully prepared  address  then  discussed, 
under  the  title,  "The  clipping  bureau  and 
the  library,"  the  internal  working  of  the 
clipping  bureau  which  bears  his  name. 
Probably  few  librarians  have  realized  the 
enormous  volume  of  detail  handled  by  the 
large  clipping  bureau  in  the  course  of  a 
day's  work.  Mr.  Luce  In  his  paper  has 
carefully  brought  home  that  fact  and  urged 
that  many  users  of  material  from  clipping 
bureaus,  and  among  them  librarians,  had 
never  learned  how  to  correctly  judge  re- 
sults of  clipping-bureau  service.  This  Judg- 
ment should  be  used  upon  the  mass  result 
rather  than  upon  detail.  An  Interesting 
description  of  the  method  of  caring  for  a 
collection  of  20,000  or  more  articles  of  his 


own  proved  an  important  part  of  the  paper. 
A  discussion  of  the  "scrap  book"  and  its 
function  in  the  library  was  also  handled. 
An  earnest  plea  was  made  for  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  the  librarians  ordering  ma- 
terial from  the  clipping  bureau.  The  em- 
ployment of  the  clipping  bureau  is  a  step 
in  the  line  of  efficiency.  "No  man  accus- 
tomed to  business  methods  can  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  waste  therein  due  to  the 
employment  of  high-grade  minds  on  low- 
grade  work.  When  some  part  of  the  work- 
ing time  of  a  public  servant  possessing  in- 
tellectual acumen  is  put  into  manual  labor 
that  can  be  as  well  performed  by  a  youth 
without  special  training,  there  is  economic 
loss.  When  your  subordinates  handle  the 
scissors  and  the  pastebrush,  you  are  pay- 
ing them  for  work  that  can  more  quickly 
and  much  more  cheaply  be  done  in  our  cut- 
ting rooms." 

A  significant  question  by  Mr.  Bowker 
brought  out  the  following  facts:  "After 
the  reader  marks  the  newspaper  it  goes  to 
the  cutter.  There  is  very  seldom  any  loss 
there.  Occasionally  an  Item  is  slashed 
or  overlooked,  and  when  the  clippings  have 
been  cut  and  pasted  they  go  to  the  sorter, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  sort  them  by  groups. 
We  have  the  clippings  divided  into  12S 
classifications.  We  allow  each  customer 
one  of  those  classifications."  Mr.  Luce  an- 
swered many  other  questions  raised  by 
different  speakers.* 

Following  Mr.  Luce's  paper,  Mr.  Jesse 
Cunningham,  librarian  of  the  School  of 
Mines  and  Metallurgy,  Rolla,  Missouri,  re- 
ported as  the  Chairman  of  the  clipping 
committee  his  investigation  of  the  use  and 
methods  of  handling  and  filing  newspaper 
clippings.  A  very  careful  digest  of  a  ques- 
tionnaire sent  to  over  thirty  selected  li- 
braries, discussed  the  matters  of  obtaining 
clippings  by  these  various  libraries,  the 
arrangement  of  the  material  for  clipping, 
the  service  rendered  by  the  clipping  bu- 
reaus, classification  and  methods  of  filing, 
as  well  as  the  indexing  and  eliminating  of 
dead  material,  closing  the  report  with  a 
discussion  of  the  use  and  value  of  clip- 


*See  full  discussion  in  "Special  Libraiiet." 
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pings,  their  disadvantages,  the  purchasing 
of  clippings  on  special  subjects  and  the 
several  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  com- 
mittee. A  most  excellent  report  was  ren- 
dered. The  committee  was  continued  and 
requested  to  extend  its  inquiries  along  the 
lines  indicated. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  J.  Franklin  Crowell 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  his  paper  upon 
the  "Clipping  methods  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  library"  was  read  by  title. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  of  Minneapolis,  fol- 
lowed with  a  paper  entitled,  "Problems  of 
printed  indexes  in  special  fields." 

"The  need  for  printed  indexes  in  special 
fields  has  been  made  manifest  by  the  thou- 
sands of  fugitive  scraps  of  indexes  that 
libraries  here  and  there  spend  their  time 
and  energy  in  producing  for  temporary 
use. 

"First  steps  toward  printed  indexes  are 
both  fragmentary  and  inadequate.  It 
seems  to  be  time  to  take  the  next  step 
in  the  development  of  index-making,  a  step 
which  involves  concentration  of  scattered 
ideas — a  step  which  should  be  successful 
because  it  means  comprehensiveness,  thor- 
oughness, uniformity,  economy  and  eflB- 
ciency. 

"The  special  fields  of  literature  in  which 
printed  indexes  are  most  likely  to  suc- 
ceed are  thought  to  be  as  follows,  in  about 
the  order  mentioned:  Industrial  arts,  agri- 
culture, education,  social  problems. 

"It  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  de- 
fend here  the  alphabetical  index  as  op- 
posed to  the  classified  arrangement.  While 
a  classified  list  of  articles  has  its  value 
in  informing  specialists  what  has  been 
published  in  their  respective  fields  in  one 
particular  month,  or  year,  it  is  almost  use- 
less as  a  book  of  ready  reference  in  a  li- 
brary— useless  even  to  the  technically 
trained,  exasperating  to  the  layman. 

"In  a  classed  list  the  responsibility  for 
finding  an  article  rests  with  the  searcher." 

The  great  difficulty  caused  by  unsatis- 
factory nomenclature  especially  in  rapid- 
growing  new  technical  fields,  was  dwelt 
upon  at  some  length.     In  conclusion,  he 


said,  "At  least  one   new  field   should  be 
opened  up  each  year." 

In  the  general  discussion  which  followed, 
the  questions  of  paper  for  clipping  mounts, 
adhesives,  and  preservatives,  were  touched 
upon. 

THIRD  SESSION 

-  ■  -f- 

The  third  session  of  the  Association  was 
held  on  Thursday  evening,  June  27,  1913, 
opening  with  the  president  in  the  chair 
and  about  thirty  persons  present. 

Mr.  Samuel  H.  Ranck  of  Grand  Rapids, 
reported  as  Chairman  of  the  municipal 
yearbook  committee.^ 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  H.  H.  B.  Me:"^r, 
his  paper  entitled,  "The  division  of  bibllv. 
graphy  of  the  Library  of  Congress  as  a 
clearing  house  for  bibliographical  informa- 
tion," was  read  by  Mr.  Bruncken  of  the 
same  library. 

"I  am  planning,  in  the  interval  before 
the  next  meetings  of  the  state  legislature, 
to  prepare  a  list  of  the  subjects  which 
have  been  investigated  by  the  several  state 
libraries  or  state  legislative  reference  bu- 
reaus." This  will  enable  the  division  of 
bibliography  to  inform  an  inquiring  libra- 
rian what  states  have  taken  up  any  ques- 
tion his  own  state  legislature  might  be  in- 
terested in.  Several  fixed  forms  of  cards 
for  doing  this  work  In  order  to  eliminate 
extensive  correspondence  are  shown.* 

Miss  Marie  F.  Lindholm  presented  a 
paper  entitled  "A  review  of  the  chief 
sources  of  special  library  collections."* 

While  the  author  has  been  for  some  time 
connected  with  a  prominent  public  service 
commission,  the  very  careful  and  pains- 
taking enumeration  of  sources  of  material 
can  but  prove  of  unusual  value  to  almost 
any  special  library  in  the  country.  Under 
thirteen  main  headings  the  paper  treated 
of  a  general  reference  foundation,  refer- 
ence sources  of  particular  value  to  public 
service  commission  or  corporation  libraries, 
chief  reference  sources  for  a  financial  11- 


iReport  on  file  with  Sec'y  of  S.  L.  A. 

^For  paper  in  full  see  forthcoming  "Special 
Libraries." 

•For  special  reprint  address  Public  Service 
Comnrilssion  Library  of  New  York,  or  the  Sec- 
retary's office. 
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brary,  those  for  a  municipal  reference  li- 
brary, current  books  and  special  reports, 
periodicals,  government  and  state  reports, 
society  publications,  company  and  trade 
publications,  legislation,  legal  decisions 
and  briefs,  manuscripts,  original  records, 
blueprints,  maps,  etc.,  and  finally  co-opera- 
tion in  special  library  work.  Should  one 
about  to  form  a  library  of  almost  any  char- 
acter have  before  him  this  paper  he  would 
without  serious  effort  gather  about  himself, 
without  other  help,  a  splendid  foundation 
upon  which  to  build  his  immediate  spe- 
cialty. Much  complementary  discussion  fol- 
lowed. 

Following  this  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer discussed  the  widening  as- 
pects cf  the  Association,  the  growth  of  its 
membership,  both  in  numbers  and  in  dis- 
tribution, the  financial  condition  of  the  so- 
ciety, the  large  number  of  inquiries  which 
had  been  received  by  the  secretary's  office. 


indicating  the  spread  of  the  special  library 
idea,  the  methods  for  advertising  the  Asso- 
ciation and  its  activities  which  are  of  in- 
terest to  the  members,  the  results  obtained 
in  the  past  year  through  the  Responsibility 
Districts  established  at  the  beginning  of 
Mr.  Handy's  administration,  the  value  and 
possibilities  of  the  employment  exchange 
operated  through  the  secretary's  office, 
and  the  contemplated  brochure  advocated 
by  the  Executive  Board  for  placing  before 
interested  parties  the  Important  facts,  such 
as  the  Association's  growth,  scope,  pur- 
pose, constitution,  membership,  commit- 
tees, printed  literature  available,  etc. 

After  receiving  the  report  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board  and  accepting  the  same  in  toto 
and  transacting  such  other  business  mat- 
ters as  remained,  electing  new  officers,  etc.. 
the  meeting  adjourned  sine  die. 

GUY  E.  MARION, 
Secretary. 


POST-CONFERENCE  TRIP 


Saturday  noon,  June  28,  the  post  confer- 
ence party  left  Hotel  Kaaterskill  with  feel- 
ings of  mingled  pleasure  and  regret  The 
conference  week  with  its  happy  reunion 
of  old  friends  was  past,  and  the  prospect 
of  a  week  of  travel  with  its  unknown  possi- 
bilities of  sight  seeing  and  impromptu  li- 
brary conferences  banished  the  depression 
that  follows  the  breaking  up  of  a  happy 
party.  Vexing  details,  as  paying  unusual- 
ly large  hotel  bills,  arguing  with  the  driv- 
ers about  double  payment  of  bus  fares  and 
exorbitant  tipping  of  porters  to  insure 
prompt  delivery  of  trunks  at  the  station, 
were  soon  forgotten.  For  a  week  we  were 
to  be  care-free,  shifting  all  responsibility 
and  planning  to  our  genial  conductors,  Mr. 
F.  W.  Faxon  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Brown.  Even 
trunks  were  forgotten,  not  only  by  the 
party,  but  by  the  railroad  people  until  the 
casual  inquiry  of  one  of  the  party  brought 
them  to  light  and  started  them  again  on 
their  journey. 

The  rapid  descent  by  the  Otis  Elevating 
Railway  with    the    accompanying    ringing 


sensations  in  the  ears  made  us  realize  the 
great  height  at  which  we  had  lived  the 
past  week.  We  soon  found  ourselves  in 
the  heavier,  warmer  air  of  the  sea  level 
speeding  towards  Albany  through  the  fer- 
tile farms  of  the  Hudson  Valley.  We  caught 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  Hudson,  bearing 
on  its  sluggish  tide  the  graceful,  white- 
sailed,  pleasure  crafts  and  the  clumsy,  but 
vitally  freighted,  canal  barges. 

Comfortable  quarters  in    Albany    were 
found  at  the  Hotel  Ten  E^yck,  and  the  par- 
ty spent  the  evening  at  the  new  Education 
Building  visiting  the  new  State  library  and 
library  schooL    The  building  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.    It 
is  certainly  very  beautiful  when  considered 
alone,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  it  could  not 
have  had  a  larger  site  and  more  advan- 
tageous setting.    The  general  plan  of  the 
building   with    its    magnificent    distances 
gives  a  corridor  appearance  to  all  the  U- 
brary  rooms  except  the  reference  room 
which  is  superb  in  its  general  effect  and 
equipment.     The  lighting:  scheme  of  this 
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room,  which  is  both  direct  and  indirect, 
is  very  effective.  The  absence  of  mural 
decoration  is  a  marked  feature,  and  the 
room  in  all  its  appointments  is  obviously 
set  apart  for  serious  study  and  work. 
The  individual  desks,  which  were  planned 
by  the  librarian,  attract  immediate  atten- 
tion, as  they  are  admirably  arranged  to 
give  good  light,  convenience,  and  privacy 
to  the  student. 

The  new  library  school  with  its  splendid 
outfit  was  of  great  interest  to  former  stu- 
dents in  the  party  who  remembered  th<; 
cramped  and  migratory  quarters  in  the  old 
school.    Every  feature  that  experience  had 
suggested     and     foresight     could     devise 
seemed  to  be  there  to  aid  and  inspire  the 
student.    The  older  students  noticed  with 
pleasure  the  portraits  of  Mr.  Dewey  and 
Mrs.  Fairchild  which  adorned  the  walls  of 
the   main  class   room.     Miss   Woodworth 
had   prepared  a   temporary   exhibition   of 
class  photographs  which  aroused  pleasing 
memories.     The  interest  was  divided  be- 
tween   gratification     at     the     growth     in 
strength  of  character  and  success  of  the 
earlier  classes  and  mirth    at    their    cos- 
tumes.    A  permanent  exhibition  which  is 
the  special  pride  of  Miss  Woodworth  is  the 
collection  of  work  by  the  school  alumni. 
This   contains   library    reports,    bulletins, 
and  lists  prepared  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
former   students.     There   are   also   many 
books  along  historical  and  literary  lines, 
photographs  of  libraries  planned  or  remod- 
eled by  library  school  graduates,  and  pho- 
tographs of  the  former  students.    This  col- 
lection was  most  interesting  in  its  tangible 
evidence  of  the  success  of  the  students. 
Miss  Woodworth  wants  to  make  this  col- 
lection as  nearly  complete  as  possible  and 
a  credit  to  the  school.     All  former  stu- 
dents are  urged  to  send  her  a  set  of  all 
their  work,  either  printed  or  typewritten, 
and  photographs  of  their  libraries  and  of 
themselves,  both  when  they  were  students 
and  as  they  are  now.    All  material  sent  to 
the  school  before  the  fire  was  burned. 

On  the  next  day,  Sunday,  all  depart- 
ments of  the  library  were  open  to  the  vis- 
iting librarians  and  all  went  a  second  time 


to  see  by  daylight  the  splendid  rooms,  so 
admirably  equipped  and  planned  to  give 
quick  and  efficient  service  to  the  reader. 
All  left  the  library  with  a  feeling  of  ad- 
miration for  the  knowledge,  skill,  and  ex- 
ecutive ability  of  those  who  had  created 
from  nothing  in  less  than  two  years  one 
of  the  great  world  libraries. 

On  Monday  morning  at  an  early  hour  we 
were  hurried  to  the  train  to  secure  seats 
in  the  dining-car.    Our  English  friend  was 
aghast  at  this  American  custom  of  "first 
come,  first  served*'  so  early  in  the  morning, 
and   we   had  to  admit  that  in  this  case 
a  previous  booking  of  seats  would  have 
been  more  comfortable.     We  had  the  im- 
expectcd  comfort,  however,  in  this  case, 
of  early  breakfast  in  a  stationary  dining- 
car.    Our  route  that  morning  was  through 
the  Mohawk  Valley  along  the  Erie  Canal 
with  its  placid  mode  of  travel.     Qlimpses 
of  the  foothills  of  the  Adirondacks  broke 
up  the  monotony  of  the  Journey  through 
this  level  country  and  gave  us  hints  of  the 
mountain   scenery   to    come.     The    name 
"Adirondacks"  suggested  the  rough,  moun- 
tain  wilderness   and    we   were   eager   to 
reach  it     At  Utica  we  turned  north  and 
soon  began  to  climb.    The  country  became 
wilder  and  occasional  log  houses  suggest- 
ed pioneering.     At   Fulton  Chain  station 
we  left  the  main  line  of  the  Adirondack 
division  of  the  New  York  Central  and  in  a 
short  time  our  special  car,  which  was  now 
rather  hot  and  dusty,  was  deserted  at  Old 
Forge  for  the  little  steamer  on  the  First 
I-Ake  of  the  Fulton  Chain.    We  were  in  the 
wilderness  at  last  and  enjoyed  to  the  ut- 
most the  few  hours*  ride  through  this  chain 
of  beautiful  lakes.     Hills  and  mountains 
were  on  all  sides  clothed  with  the  forests 
in  all  their  glory  of  early  summer  green- 
ery.   There  were  few  signs  of  civilization 
and  we  felt  as  remote  from  our  daily  tasks 
of  doing  good  to  others  as  the  most  repro- 
bate could  desire. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  Eagle 
Bay  Hotel  at  the  head  of  Fourth  Lake,  our 
headquarters  for  several  days.  Our  long 
delayed  dinner  was  most  welcome,  as  glo- 
rious air  and  scenery  somehow  fail  to  sat- 
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isfy  all  physical  needs.  That  afternoon, 
while  exploring  the  shore  of  the  lake,  we 
made  our  acquaintance  with  the  Adiron- 
dack open  camp,  or  "lean-to",  lined  with 
balsam  boughs  on  which  to  sit  or  lie  in  the 
evening  and  spin  yarns  while  the  camp- 
fire  blazes  in  front.  We  all  wanted  to  try 
the  game  and  those  who  had  cameras  took 
appropriate  pictures.  We  must  have  come 
at  the  wrong  time  of  the  year,  however, 
for,  alas  for  the  romance  of  an  Adirondack 
lodge,  no  one  seemed  to  care  to  brave  the 
attacks  of  the  mosquitos  and  flies  which 
filled  the  woods  about  sundown.  All  sought 
the  refuge  of  the  hotel  piazza  enveloped 
in  a  stifling  smudge  from  burning  green 
hay  or  retired  early  to  well  screened  bed- 
rooms to  catch  up  on  the  lost  sleep  ques- 
tion. 

Tuesday  morning  we  started  for  Blue 
Mountain  Lake  over  the  Raquette  Lake 
Railroad.  Until  within  a  few  years  this 
country  was  an  almost  unbroken  wilder- 
ness and  the  road  even  now  runs  through 
the  heavy  woods  in  a  clearing  so  narrow 
that  the  trees  shade  the  train  and  the  full 
effect  of  the  forest  can  be  enjoyed.  The 
trip  through  Raquette  Lake,  the  "queen  of' 
the  Adirondacks"  which  owes  it  name  to 
its  very  irregular  outline,  gave  many  op- 
portunities for  those  with  cameras  to  get 
flne  pictures.  Prom  Raquette  Lake  there 
was  a  short  trip  along  Marion  River  wind- 
ing through  a  stretch  of  forest  famed  for 
deer  hunting.  Then  came  a  portage  to 
Utowana  Lake  of  about  a  mile  by  a  primi- 
tive train  of  discarded  Brooklyn  open 
horse-cars  drawn  by  a  diminutive  locomo- 
tive over  a  creaking  railroad. 

Our  English  friend  was  much  interested 
in  the  fauna  of  the  Adirondacks  and  we 
hoped  at  this  point  we  could  show  him  at 
least  one  bear.  Perhaps  the  Adirondack 
bears  like  those  in  the  Yellowstone  are 
shy  early  in  the  summer  visitor  season, 
for  we  did  not  get  a  glimpse  of  one  of 
them.  The  only  fauna  we  saw  aside  from 
the  birds  were  chipmunks,  red  squirrels, 
one  woodchuck,  and  two  rabbits.  In  Eagle 
Lake  we  passed  the  famous  old  eagle's 
nest  and  some  of  the  ladies  were  in  rap- 


tures over  the  herons  which  they  thought 
were  eagles.  We  passed  beavers'  houses, 
which  we  admired  on  faith,  since  no  one 
had  ever  seen  beavers  working  on  them. 
On  Blue  Mountain  Lake  even  the  most  self- 
contained  became  enthusiastic  over  its 
beauties.  From  its  charm  of  outline,  its 
wooded  and  rocky  islands,  its  purity  and 
loveliness,  it  well  deserves  its  claim  as  the 
pearl  of  all  the  wilderness  waters.  It 
claims  with  Lake  Placid  to  be  the  loveli- 
est lake  in  the  eastern  states.  Across  the 
lake  is  Blue  Mountain  with  its  blue  dome 
rising  to  a  height  of  4,000  feet  Its  forest 
clad  side  slopes  directly  to  the  water's 
edge  inviting  the  mountain  climbers  to  try 
their  mettle.  We  left  the  steamer  here 
and  were  carried  by  automobile  about  a 
mile  up  one  of  the  hills  to  the  Blue  Moun- 
tain House  where  we  had  a  glorious  view 
of  the  lake.  It  seemed  a  pity  to  waste  time 
on  dinner,  but  we  did  and  found  it  most 
delectable.  Although  the  thermometer 
stood  in  the  nineties,  four  of  the  men,  our 
English  friend  among  them,  climbed  Blue 
Mountain.  The  less  strenuous  rested  and 
enjoyed  the  view  and  the  beauties  of  a 
wonderful  garden  nearby  in  the  woods. 
The  return  trip  to  Eagle  Bay  made  in  the 
cool  of  afternoon  and  evening  was  en- 
joyed perhaps  even  more  than  the  morn- 
ing trip. 

We  were  beguiled  on  this  excursion  as 
on  others  by  frequent  comparisons  be- 
tween English  and  American  customs  and 
scenery.  This  added  much  to  our  enjoy- 
ment and  knowledge  because  we  could 
look  at  things  from  two  points  of  view. 
One  observation  which  struck  us  as  novel 
was  that  the  English  mountains  were  bet- 
ter than  the  American  because  they  were 
usually  treeless.  Aside  from  the  economic 
axiom  according  to  which  this  is  a  fault, 
we  considered  this  position  untenable,  as 
we  thought  the  barren,  dead,  English 
mountains  we  had  seen  would  be  much 
more  beautiful  if  clothed  with  living 
green.  However,  when  we  were  told  that 
it  was  more  enjoyable  climbing  English 
mountains  because  there  were  no  under- 
brush and  trees  to  impede  one  and  shut 
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uut  the  view  and  the  breeze,  we  agi'eed  ii 
all  depended  on  the  point  of  view  and  the 
weather. 

The  next  morning,  Wednesday,  after  a 
swim  in  the  lake,  some  climbed  E<agle 
Mountain  Just  back  of  the  hotel.  This  was 
an  easy  climb  and  from  the  "shelter"  at 
the  top  there  was  a  fine  view  of  the  lake. 
This  beautiful  lake  region  is  still  wild  and 
primitive,  there  are  few  pretentious  camps 
or  hotels  and  it  is  not  generally  known. 
More  should  visit  this  country  to  enjoy  itu 
beauty  before  it  becomes  the  resort  of 
wealth  and  fashion.  At  noon  we  left  this 
beautiful  spot  and,  with  many  regrets, 
parted  with  Mr.  Brown,  our  efficient  guide 
to  this  region.  We  went  on  by  train  by 
way  of  Carter  and  Saranac  Inn  Station  to 
the  Lake  Placid  Club,  our  headquarters 
for  the  next  four  days.  A  delay  in  train 
connections  at  Saranac  gave  us  a  chance 
to  ride  about  this  famous  resort  where 
Stevenson  once  spent  a  winter  in  search 
of  health.  One  of  the  interesting  sights 
was  an  imitation  Alaskan  camp  with  log 
huts  and  Esquimaux  dogs  for  the  use  of 
a  moving  picture  making  company,  when 
showing  scenes  in  the  wild  northwest.  The 
imitation  of  the  northwest  was  so  good 
that  it  took  considerable  mental  effort  to 
realize  we  were  still  in  the  Empire  State 
with  civilized  life  all  about  us. 

So  many  good  things  had  been  planned 
for  us  at  Lake  Placid,  that  we  were  often 
at  a  loss  what  to  choose.  We  usually  tried 
to  do  everything.  The  first  evening  Mr. 
Dewey  welcomed  us  and  the  other  libra- 
rians, who  had  gone  directly  to  the  Lake 
Placid  Club  from  the  Catskills,  with  a  good 
supper  in  a  special  dining  room  where  we 
could  all  eat  together.  He  then  outlined 
the  plan  of  entertainment  during  our  stay, 
delegating  his  son,  Godfrey,  to  carry  out 
details  and  attend  to  our  comfort  and 
well-being.  To  these  three,  Mr.  Melvil 
Dewey,  Miss  Katharine  L.  Sharp,  and  Mr. 
Godfrey  Dewey,  the  party  is  most  grateful 
for  the  welcome  they  received  and  the 
good  time  they  enjoyed.  The  Lake  Placid 
holiday  will  be  long  remembered  with  de- 


light by  those  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy 
it. 

The  entertainment  included  automobile 
tours  on  several  days  to  the  famous  places 
in  the  Adirondacks,  covering  a  territory 
lUut  would  take  several  weeks  to  explore 
in  the  ordinary  way.  When  we  left  Lake 
Placid  we  felt  we  ought  to  suffer  from  a 
case  of  Adirondack  travel  indigestion. 

Thursday  morning  two  parties  were 
ready  to  start  at  6:30  in  the  Stanley  steam- 
ers driven  by  Mr.  Godfrey  Dewey  and  Mr. 
Hubert  Stevens  for  an  all  day  trip  of  about 
110  miles.  It  was  a  glorious  day  and  the 
early  morning  ride  in  the  cool,  bracing  air 
made  us  forget  every  care  and  worry.  We 
followed  the  West  Branch  of  the  Ausable 
River,  with  the  road  crossing  it  many 
times  and  often  winding  beside  it  on  nar- 
row ledges  with  the  mountains  towering 
above  us  where  we  could  get  the  proper 
thrills  of  danger.  We  all  felt  confidence 
in  our  chauffeurs  and  enjoyed  equally  the 
swift  runs  on  the  level  state  roads,  the 
racing  up  the  steep  mountain  roads  and 
the  swift  plunges  into  the  valleys.  We 
stopped  for  a  moment  at  the  beautiful  Wil- 
mington High  Falls  and  then  sped  on  to 
Ausable  Chasm.  We  explored  the  Chasm 
and  made  the  trip  by  boat  through  the 
gorge.  This  seemed  a  bit  perilous  and, 
although  assured  there  had  never  been 
an  accident,  we  took  our  places  in  the 
boat  with  an  uneasy  feeling.  The  ride 
on  the  swift,  deep  river  in  this  wonder- 
ful cleft  in  the  mountain  was,  however, 
all  too  short.  We  would  have  lingered  to 
enjoy  the  wonders  and  beauty  of  the  gorge 
festooned  with  vines  and  banked  with 
ferns  which  found  a  congenial  home  in  its 
limestone  walls,  but  there  was  a  long  Jour- 
ney ahead.  We  climbed  the  walls  of  the 
Chasm  to  our  waiting  automobiles  and 
were  soon  speeding  south,  with  Lake 
Champlain  on  our  left  and  the  Bouquet 
River  for  company  along  our  road.  Oc- 
casional stops  were  made  to  take  on  wa- 
ter, sometimes  from  the  hose  at  a  friendly 
hotel,  sometimes  from  a  brook,  and  once 
from  the  stock  drinking-trough  at  a  farm 
house   where   the   agitated   farmer's   wife 
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was  fearful  that  our  great  machine  was 
going  to  pump  the  trough  dry.  At  West- 
port  Inn  we  Joined  the  other  party,  and 
had  a  rest  on  the  cool  piazza  and  a  good 
dinner.  In  the  afternoon  we  ran  west 
through  Elizabethtown  to  the  mountains 
again,  stopping  for  a  moment  to  cheer  our 
friends  in  the  other  car  who  had  punctured 
a  tire.  Our  turn  to  stop  for  repairs  came 
soon,  when  our  friends  extended  their  ad- 
vice and  sympathetic  aid  and  passed  on. 
In  a  few  miles  more  we  began  to  climb  a 
narrow  mountain  road  which  seemed  im- 
passable in  places,  and  were  enjoying  the 
wild  scenery  when  another  tire  puncture 
held  us  up  in  a  lonely  place,  remote  from 
the  telephone.  A  family  touring  party  in 
another  automobile  stopped  to  offer  aid, 
but  they  could  not  help  us.  The  women  in 
that  party  inquired  if  there  were  wild  ani- 
mals thereabouts  and,  when  assured  that 
there  were  lynxes,  bears  and  other  fear- 
some beasts  in  the  woods,  they  besought 
their  men  folks  to  hasten  on  before  the 
dark  should  overtake  them.  For  a  number 
of  miles  we  crept  along  in  a  crippled  con- 
dition to  St.  Hubert's  Inn,  where  we  wait- 
ed several  hours  till  a  new  tire  could  be 
sent  from  home.  The  rest  of  the  trip 
was  largely  after  dark  over  rough,  narrow, 
precipitous  roads  along  the  Cascade  Lakes 
where  we  had  our  fill  of  the  spice  of  dan- 
ger of  mountain  night  travel.  We  reached 
home  too  late  to  attend  the  council  fire  at 
Iroquois  Lodge. 

Friday,  July  Fourth,  was  celebrated  by 
the  absence  of  flre-crackers  and  flre-works 
and  other  nerve  racking  and  dangerous 
devices.  Instead,  a  competitive  prize  fire 
drill  by  the  Club  fire  department  was  held. 
Guests  could  thus  see  how  secure  against 
harm  from  fire  life  and  property  are  at 
the  Club.  Under  Miss  Sharp's  guidance, 
a  tour  of  the  Club  property  was  made  in 
the  afternoon,  and  we  saw  how  the  com- 
fort and  well-being  of  the  guests  were 
cared  for  in  the  various  departments,  such 
as  the  laundry  and  the  kitchens.  Informal 
tea  was  served  at  Miss  Sharp's  cottage. 
The  Larches,  where  Mrs.  Frederick  M. 
Crunden  assisted  Miss  Sharp  in  dispensing 


good  cheer.  That  evening  the  party  en- 
Joyed  an  informal  banquet,  with  Mr.  Dewey, 
Miss  Sharp,  and  other  resident  members 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  present.  Just  as  the  din- 
ner closed,  the  bonfire  on  the  lake  was 
started  and  the  beautiful  and  unusual  spec- 
tacle was  enjoyed  of  viewing  the  fire 
through  a  curtain  of  water  from  one  of 
the  powerful  fire  hydrants. 

On  Saturday  several  short  automobile 
rides  were  taken  in  the  morning,  including 
one  to  the  home  and  grave  of  John  Brown, 
of  Ossawatomie,  now  the  property  of  the 
State.  In  the  afternoon  the  party  was 
taken  by  launch  to  Moose  Island  in  Lake 
Placid  and  had  a  picnic  lunch  before  a 
camp  fire  in  a  typical  Adirondack  shelter 
fragrant  with  fir  balsam  boughs.  On  the 
ride  home  mist  and  rain  lent  mystery  to 
the  beauties  of  the  lake,  and  Just  before 
the  trip  ended  double  rainbows  proclaimed 
the  end  of  the  storm  and  a  fair  day  for  the 
morrow.  That  night  a  delightful  dinner 
was  given  the  party  at  Iroquois  Lodge 
which  was  graced  by  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Dewey.  A  charming  feature  of  the  dinner 
was  the  arrangement  of  lighting  wholly  by 
candles  In  rustic  candlesticks  of  white 
birch,  some  of  which  were  used  to  light 
our  way  home  through  the  woods,  and 
treasured  afterwards  as  souvenirs.  After 
dinner  the  company  assembled  in  the  coun- 
cil chamber  and  listened  to  a  graphic  story 
by  Mr.  Dewey  of  the  origin  and  growth 
of  the  Lake  Placid  Club.  Originally 
planned  to  afford  an  inexpensive,  sane, 
healthful  vacation  for  educational  and  lit- 
erary workers,  including  librarians,  it  had 
surpassed  all  expectations  in  its  success 
and  growth.  Before  the  party  broke  up 
the  thanks  and  appreciation  of  all  for  the 
good  time  enjoyed  at  Lake  Placid  as  Mr. 
Dewey's  guests  were  voiced  by  Mr.  Hill. 
Mr.  Thwaites,  and  Miss  Ahem.  Mr.  Jast 
brought  a  message  of  appreciation  from 
over  seas  where,  he  said,  Dewey  is  a 
household  word  in  the  library  world.  AH 
spoke  in  a  reminiscent  vein  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  Mr.  Dewey  might  again  take 
active  part  in  library  work. 

A  small  party  climbed  Whiteface  that 
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day  and  had  a  rather  rough  experience, 
particularly  on  the  descent  owing  to  the 
heavy  rain. 

On  Sunday  automobiles  carried  the  par- 
ty through  Saranac  to  beautiful  Loon  Lake, 
one  of  the  famous,  old-time  Adirondack  re- 
sorts, where  we  stopped  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  went  on  to  Paul  Smith's  on  low- 
er St.  Regis  Lake,  perhaps  the  oldest  and 
best  known  Adirondack  hotel.  Here,  as  at 
the  Westport  Inn,  we  were  guests  of  the 
proprietor  at  a  fine  dinner.  The  hotel  also 
arranged  a  boat  trip  for  us  through  the 
Lower  St.  Regis,  Spitfire,  and  Upper  St. 
Regis  Lakes  where  we  saw  some  of  the  fin- 
est of  the  Adirondack  camps.  On  our  way 
home  we  visited  two  famous  sanitariums 
for  the  cure  of  tuberculosis,  the  state  in- 
stitution at  Ray  Brook  and  Trudeau's  San- 
itarium, a  private,  endowed  hospital.  On 
this  trip  no  breakdowns  marred  the  pleas- 
ure, and,  aside  from  a  little  delay  in  start- 
ing owing  to  the  agitation  of  a  timid  lady 
from  Chicago  who  found  herself  alone  on 
a  rear  seat  with  two  mild  men,  all  events 


came  oft  as  scheduled.  It  might  be  noted 
in  passing  that  on  all  the  automobile  trips 
there  were  at  least  two  and  sometimes 
three  men  in  each  car,  a  marked  advance 
as  compared  with  the  famous  White  Moun- 
tain coaching  trip  with  one  man  to  a 
coach. 

This  day,  which  was  perfect  in  its  sun- 
shine and  cool,  bracing  air,  was  the  cli- 
max of  the  trip.  With  keen  regret  we  gath- 
ered to  bid  good-bye  to  our  hosts  at  Mrs. 
Dewey*s  afternoon  tea.  This  Post  Confer- 
ence will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of 
the  best  of  them  all. 

The  party  broke  up  that  night.  A  few 
stayed  on  for  a  rest  at  Lake  Placid  and  the 
others  took  their  ways  homeward.  Some 
journeyed  down  Lake  Champlain  and  Lake 
George,  and  one  stopped  at  Saratoga  to 
be  lost  in  wonder  at  the  huge  hotels  where 
all  the  A.  L.  A.  might  easily  be  housed  in 
comfort  and  elegance  should  that  body 
ever  meet  there. 

JOHN  G.  MOULTON. 


ATTENDANCE  SUMMARIES 


By  Position  and  Sex 

Men  Women  Total 


Trustees  4 

Library  Commissions  rep- 
resentatives and  organi- 
sers      8 

Chief  librarians  109 

Assistants    65 

Library  schools  Instructors  2 

Editors   3 

Commercial  Agents 27 

Others  25 


8 


15 

23 

160 

269 

310 

375 

21 

23 

4 

7 

1 

28 

134 

159 

Total    243       649      892 
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By  Geographical  Sections 

6  of  the  6  New  England  States  sent, 
6  North  Atlantic  States  and 

District  of  Columbia  sent 
6  South-eastern  States    " 
8  North  Central   States 
6  South   Central    States 
14  Western   States 

Pacific  States 

Canadian  Provinces. . 

England    

Germany    

Norway 


5 
7 
8 
9 
3 


3 


« 


« 


<i 


tt 


it 


i< 


«« 


II 


150 

462 

14 

208 

14 

17 

13 

11 

1 

1 

1 


Total   892 

By  States 

Alabama 1  Idaho 1 

Arizona 1  Illinois 67 

California 4  Indiana 11 

Colorado    1  Iowa    13 

Connecticut 33  Kansas  1 

Delaware   1  Kentucky  12 

Dlst.  of  Columbia  26  Maine   4 

Florida   1  Maryland  10 

Georgia 10  Massachusetts    . .  82 


Michigan    31 

Minnesota   11 

Missouri 18 

Nebraska  3 

New   Hampshire .     7 

New  Jersey    47 

New  York  316 

North  Carolina  . .     1 
North  Dakota  ...     1 

Ohio    41 

Oklahoma    2 


Oregon    2 

Pennsylvania    ...  59 

Rhode  Island 13 

South  -Dakota  ...     1 

Tennessee   1 

Texas    ( 

Vermont 11 

Virginia    2 

Washington 7 

Wisconsin    16 


Foreign  Countries 

Canada  14  Norway 1 

England   1  

Germany 1       Total 892 

By  Libraries 

Libraries   having    five   or    more 
representatives : 

Brooklyn  Public  L 27 

Chicago  Public  L 2C 

Cincinnati  Public  L 5 

Cleveland  Public  L 13 

Detroit  Public  L 5 

Grand  Rapids  Public  L 7 

Library  of  Congress 9 

Louisville  Free  Public  I-. 8 

New  York  Public  L 49 

New  York  State  L 19 

New  York  State  L.  School 25 

Newark  Free  Public  L 7 

Queens  Borough  Public  L 5 

Philadelphia  Free  L 10 

Pittsburgh  Carnegie  L 6 

St.  Louis  Public  L 5 

Yale  University  L 8 

Note:  Those  who  participated  In  post- 
conference  trip  only  are  not  counted  In 
above  statistics. 
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*Preflxed    to   a   name   indicates    participation    in    post-conference    trip    in    the   Adirondacks. 
**Preflxed  to  a  name  indicates  that  the  porson  went  directly  from  the  Catskills  to  Lake  Placid. 

tindicates  went  as  far  as  £agle  Bay  only. 

Abbreviations:  F.,  Free;  P..  Public;  L.,  Li-      Ayer,  T.  P.,  supervisor  of  binding  Columbia 


brary;  In.,  Librarian;  asst.,  Assistant;  trus.. 


Univ.  L.,  N«w  York  City. 


Trustee;     ref.,    Reference;     catlgr..    Cata-      Babbitt,  Grace  E.,  ref.  In.  P.  L.,  Washing- 


loger;  Br.,  Branch;  sch.,  School. 

Abbott,   Alvaretta   P..   In.   P.   L.,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. 


ton,  D.  C. 
Bacon,  Corinne.  In.  Drexel  Inst.  L.,  and  dir. 

L.  Sch.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Baer,  Harriet  I.,  br.  In.  P.  L.,  Chicago,  111. 
Abbott,  Mabel  L.,  asst.  Wellesley  Coll.  L.,      Bailey,  A.  L.,  In.  Wilmington  Inst.  F.  L.. 


Wellesley,  Mass. 


Wilmington,  Del. 


Acker,  Margaret,  In.  P.  L..  Ossining,  N.  Y.      Bailey,  C.  H.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Ackerly,  Belle,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Bailey,  L.  J.,  In.  P.  L.,  Gary,  Ind. 


Adams,  Benjamin,  chief  circ.  dept.  P.  L..      Bailey,  T.  D..  Library  Bureau,  N.  Y.  City. 


N.  Y.  City. 
Adams,  Leta  E.,  head  catlgr.  P.  L.,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 


Bailey,  Mrs.  T.  D.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Baker,  Julia  A.,  In.  Austin  Br.  P.  L.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


♦•Ahern,     Mary     E.,     editor    "Public     Li-      Baldwin,  Bessie  L.,  asst.  P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City, 
braries,"  Chicago,  111. 

Allen,  Dr.  Wm.  H.,  director  Bureau  Munici- 
pal Research.  New  York  City. 


Baldwin,  Clara  F.,  sec'y  Minn.  P.  L.  Com., 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Baldwin,  E.  L.,  asst.  P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Allin,  Eugenia,  organizer  111.  L.  Ext.  Com.,      Baldwin.    Emma    V.,    sec'y    to    In.    P.    L., 


Decatur,  III. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Anderson,  Adah  M..  asst.  In.  Humboldt  Br.      Ball.  Fanny  D.,  In.  Central  High  Sch.  L., 


P.  L.,  Chicago,  111. 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Anderson,  E.  H.,  director  P.  L..  New  York      B^n,  Sarah  B.,  In.  Business  Br.,  F.  P.  L.. 


City. 
Anderson,  Mrs.  E.  H.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Anderson,  John  R.,  bookseller.  New  York 

City. 
Andrew,  Mrs.  Kate  D.,  In.  Steele  Memorial 

L.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
♦Andrews,  C.  W.,  In.  The  John  Crerar  L., 

Chicago,  111. 
Andnis,  Gertrude  E.,  supt.  Child,  dept.  P.  L., 

Seattle,  Wash. 
Annis,  Mrs.  Newton,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Newark,  N.  J. 

Banks,  Mary,  In.  P.  Service  L.  of  N.  J., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Barber,  Clara  V.,  asst.  L.  of  Congress. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Barickman,  Mrs.  Rena  M.,  In.  P.  L.,  Joliet, 
111. 

Barker,  E.  Elizabeth,  In.  Y.  M.  A.  L.,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 

Barker,  Tommie  D.,  head  ref.  dept.  Car- 
negie L.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Appleton,  Helena  D.,  secretary  P.  L..  East      Bartlett,  S.  R..  In.  Lockwood,  Green  &  Co., 


Orange,  N.  J. 


Boston,  Mass. 


Armstrong.   Mary   E.,   asst.   catlgr.   P.   L.,      ••Bascom,  Elva  L.,  Wis.  P.  L.  Com.,  Mad- 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ison.  Wis. 


Arnold,  Lillian  B.,  In.  Carnegie  Stout  P.  L..      Bastin,  Dorothy,  asst.  P.  L.,  Chicago.  111. 


Dubuque.  la. 
Askew,    Sarah   B.,   organizer   N.   J.    P.   L. 

Com..  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Avery,   John   M.,   ref.   In.   State   L..   Mont- 

peller.  Vt. 


Bates,  Helen  C,  chief  order  dept.  P.  L.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 
Bayer,  Bertha,  2558  Fulton  St.,  Toledo,  O. 
Becker,  Emily  F.,  In.  P.  L..  Catskill,  N.  Y. 
Belden.  C.  F.  D..  In.  State  L..  Boston,  Mass. 
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Beldlng,  Mrs.  Ellinor  F.,  child.  In.  Adiiance 

Mem.  L.,  Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y. 
Bell,   Bernice,  head  child,  dept.  F.   P.   L., 

Louisville,  Ky. 
Bell,  Madelene  M.,  senior  asst.  child,  dept. 

F.  P.  L.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Bell.  Mary  B.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Benham,  Mrs.  Margaret  E.,  asst.  In.  P.  L., 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Bennett,  C.  W.,  Bigelow  Binder  Co.,  N.  Y. 

City. 
Bennett,  Mrs.  M.  M.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Betteridge,  Grace  L.,  head  Trav.  L.  Sect. 

State  L.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Bigelow,  F.  B..  In.  N.  Y.  Society  L.,  N.  Y. 

City. 
Bishop,  W.  W.>  supt.  of  Reading  Room,  L. 

of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Blackford,  Benjamin,  supt.  of  supplies  P. 

L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Blackwelder,  Paul.  asst.  In.  P.  L.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
Blair,    Mellicent    F..    asst.    catlgr.    P.    L., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Blake,  Mrs.  Elveretta  S.,  Lagrange,  Me. 
Blakely,  Bertha  E.,  In.  Mt.  Holyoke  Coll*. 

L.,  So.  Hadley,  Mass. 
Blanchard,  Alice,  Montpelier,  Vt. 
Bliss,  H.  E.,  In.  Coll.  of  City  of  New  York. 

N.  Y.  City. 
Bliss,  L.  E.,  jr.  stud.  N.  Y.  State  L.  Sch., 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
Blumberg,    Theresa,    br.    In.    Treraont   Br. 

P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 
♦Blunt,  Florence  T.,  asst.  P.  L.,  Haverhill, 

Mass. 

Bogle,  Sarah  C.  N.,  director  Training  Sch. 
for  Child.  Lns.,  Carnegie  L.,  Pittsburgh. 
Pa. 

Booth,  Mary  J.,  In.  Eastern  111.  State  Nor- 
mal Sch.,  Charleston,  111. 

Borden,  Fanny,  ref.  In.  Vassar  Coll.  L., 
Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y. 

Bostwick,  A.  E.,  In.  P.  L.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bostwick,  A.  L.,  municipal  ref.  In.  P.  L.,  St. 
Louis.  Mo. 

Bowen,  Mrs.  Enrica  H.,  stud.  N.  Y.  P.  L. 
Sch.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Bowerman,  George  F.,  In.  P.  L.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


Bowker,  R.   R..   editor  "Library  Journal," 

N.  Y.  City. 
Bowker.  Mrs.  R.  R.,  Glendale*  Stockbridge. 

Mass. 
Bowman.  Ethel  M..  Plainfield.  N.  J. 
Bowman,  Florence  M..  In.  P.  L..  Plainfield. 

N.  J. 
Bowne,  Carolyn  A.,  asst.  In.   P.  L.,  Perth 

Amboy,  N.  J. 
Brainerd,     Jessie     F.,     In.     P.     L.,     New 

Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Bredin,  Edith,  asst.  In.  Hiram  Kelly  Br.  P. 

L..  Chicago,  111. 
Brett.  Clara  A.,  asst.  In.   P.   L.,  Brockton. 

Mass. 
Brewitt,  Mrs.  Theodora  R.,  In.  State  Nor- 
mal Sch.  L.,  Lewiston.  Idaho. 
Brigham,  Gwendolyn,  asst.  A.  L.  A.  Head- 
quarters Office.  Chicago.  111. 
Brigham,   Herbert   O.,   In.   R.    I.    SUte   L.. 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Brigham,  Johnson,  In.  State  L..  Des  Moines. 

la. 
Brigham.  Mrs.  Johnson,  Des  Moines.  la. 
Brigham,  Miss,  Des  Moines.  la. 
Britton.  Jasmine,  child.  In.  P.  L.,  Spokane. 

Wash. 
••Brooks,  Maud  D.,  In.  P.  L..  Olean,  N.  Y. 
tBrown,  Charles  H.,  asst.  In.  P.  L.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 
Brown,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Brown,    D.   C,    In.    State    L..    Indianapolis. 

Ind. 
Brown,  Gwendolen,  br.  In.  P.  L.,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 
Brown,   Helen   Dawes,   48    Elm    St..  Moni- 

clair,  N.  J. 
Brown,  Walter  L.,  In.  P.  L.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Brown,   Zaldee   M.,   agent   F.   P.    L.   Com., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Browning,  Eliza  G..  In.  P.  L.,  Indianapolis, 

Ind. 
Bruncken,  Ernest,  asst.  reg.  of  copyrights 

L.  of  Congress.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Brundage.    Nellie    M..    child.    In.    P.    L.. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Bucher,   Mrs.   Paul    (Ethel  A.   Sherwood). 

order  asst.  N.  Y.  State  U,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Bucknam,  Edith  P.,  chief  cat  dept  P.  L. 

Jamaica,  L.  I. 


I 

J 
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Budlong,  Mrs.  Minnie  C,  sec'y  N.  D.  P.  L. 
Com.,  Bismarck,  N.  D. 

Burnett,  Marguerite,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Burnham,  Adele,  stud.  N.  Y.  State  L.  Sch., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Burnite,  Caroline,  director  child,  work  P. 
L.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Burns,  Anna,  In.  in  charge  central  circula- 
tion P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Burritt.  E.  I.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Burwell,  Elthel  I.,  stud.  N.  Y.  State  L.  Sch.. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Butler,  H.  L.,  American  Law  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Butler,  Mrs.  H.  L.,  7  Glenada  PI.,  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y. 

Cady,  Lore,  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I. 

Camp,  David  N.,  pres.  and  chairman  L. 
Com.,  New  Britain  Inst.,  New  Britain, 
Conn. 

Campbell,  Mrs.  Jennie,  asst.  Yale  Univ.  L., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Cargill,  J.  v.,  asst.  Id.  P.  L.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Cargill,  Mrs.  J.  V.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Carlton,  W.  N.  C,  In.  Newberry  L.,  Chicago, 
111. 

Carr,  Henry  J.,  In.  P.  L.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Carr,  Mrs.  Henry  J.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Carroll,  May  I.,  asst.  P.  L..  Chicago,  111. 

Carson,  W.  O.,  Fn.  P.  L.,  London,  Ont. 

Carter,  Julia,  In.  child,  br.  P.  L.,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

Carter,  S.  J.,  ref.  In.  P.  L.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Caswell,  Edward  A.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Chamberlain,  C.  A.,  Edison  Electric  Co.  L., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Chamberlayne,  Ellen  F.,  asst.  P.  L.,  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y. 

Chamberlin,  Edith  J.,  Bradford.  Vt. 

Chase,  Jessie  C,  supt.  Br.  Libs.  P.  L.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Chase,  Kate  B.,  br.  In.  Cornell  Square  Br. 
P.  L.,  Chicago,  111. 

Chase,  Mrs.  Mildred  H..  br.  In.  F.  L..  New- 
ton, Mass. 

Cheney,  Lucy,  In.  F.  L.,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Chivers,  Cedric.  bookbinder.  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Christiansen,  Bolette,  Kongsvinger,  Nor- 
way. 


Christman,  Jennie  L.,  catlgr.  State  L.,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 

Christopher,  Katharine  M.,  stud.  N.  Y.  P.  L. 
Sch.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Clark,  Elizabeth  V.,  In.  Carnegie  F.  L.,  Con- 
nellsville.  Pa. 

Clark,  Mrs.  George  E.,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

Clark,  Mabel,  stud.  N.  Y.  State  L.  Sch.,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 

Clark,  S.  M.,  asst.  Richards  L..  Warrens- 
burg,  N.  Y. 

Clarke,  Edith  E.,  instr.  Syracuse  Univ.  L. 
Sch.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Clarke,  Elizabeth  P.,  In.  Seymour  L.,  Au- 
burn, N.  Y. 

Clatworthy,  Linda  M..  In.  P.  L.  and  Mu- 
seum, Dayton,  O. 

Clement,  Edith  M.,  asst.  Trav.  L.,  N.  Y. 
State  L.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Cloud,  Josephine  P.,  supt.  of  circ.  P.  L., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Coe,  Mrs.  Frances  R.,  reviser  of  catalog, 
P.  L.,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Colcord,  Mabel,  In.  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Colcord,  Maude  B.,  In.  Loring  Reading 
Room,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Colson,  F.  D.,  law  In.  N.  Y.  State  L.,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 

Congdon,  Mrs.  William  M.  (Anne  W.).  L. 
visitor  and  director  of  Trav.  Libs.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Cook,  O.  S.,  trus.  F.  P.  L.,  New  Bedford. 
Mass. 

Cooper,  Isabella  M.,  instr.  Simmons  Coll. 
L.  Sch.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Copeland,  Lora  A.,  asst.  P.  L.,  Brockton. 
Mass. 

Corliss,  Mary,  asst.  Adriance  Mem.  L.. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Cornew,  Elsie  M.,  asst.  P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Cornew,  Mrs.  H.  K.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Coughlin,  Joseph  D.,  Hampton,  Va. 

Cowley,  Amy,  stud.  N.  Y.  State  L.  Sch., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Cowper,  Virginia  S.,  L.  Dept.  John  Wana- 
niakcr,  N.  Y.  City. 

Crain,  Lucy  B.,  supt.  of  child,  work  P.  L.. 
Somerville,  Mass. 

Crandle,  Inez,  In.  Dimmick  Mem.  L.,  Mauch 
Chunk,  Pa. 
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Craver,  II.  W.,  In.  Carnegie  L.,  Pittsburgh. 

Pa. 
Craver,  Mrs.  H.  W..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Crissey,  Jane  H.,  asst.  P.  L.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Crosby,  Caroline  R.,  Milford,  N.  H. 
Cunningham,  Jesse,  In.  Mo.  Sch.  of  Mines, 

Rolla,  Mo. 
Curtis,  Florence  R.,  instr.  Univ.  of  Hi.  L. 

Sch.,  Urbana,  111. 
Custer,  Florence  B.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Cutter,    William   P.,   In.    Engineering    So- 
cieties L.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Cutter,  Mrs.  William  P.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Dame,  Katharine,  catlgr.  State  L.,  Albany, 

N.  Y. 
Daniells,  W.  N.,  stud.,  Madison,  Wis. 
Darby,  M.  Claire,  In.  Accountancy  Ref.  L., 

Ernst  &  Ernst,  Cleveland,  O. 
Darrow,    Helen    W.,    asst.    In.    Skidmore 

Sch.,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
Dauchy,  C,  A.,  asst.  In.  Adriance  Mem.  L.. 

Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y. 
Davis,  Georgia  S.,  statistician  P.  L.,  Qrand 

Rapids,  Mich. 
Davis.  Mary  G..  child.  In.  P.  U.  N.  Y.  City. 
Davis.  Mary  L.,  In.  P.  L.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Davis,  O.  S.,  In.  P.  L.,  Laconia,  N.  H. 
Davis,  Mrs.  O.  S.,  Laconia,  N.  H. 
Dayton,    Hazel    I.,    asst.    Osterhout    F.    L., 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Dean,  Florence  M..  asst.  P.   L.,  Brooklyn. 

N.  Y. 
Dean.   Mathew.   1180   Dean   St..   Brooklyn. 

N.  Y. 
Dean,  Mrs.  Mathew,  1180  Dean  St.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 
Decker,  Cora  M.,  asst.  In.  P.  L..  Scranton. 

Pa. 
Decker,  C.  V.  A.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 
Dice,  J.  H.,   stud.    N.    Y.    State    L.   Sch.. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
Dick,  Margaret  S.,  stud.  N.  Y.  State  L.  Sch., 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
Dickerson,  L.  L..  In.  Grinnell  Coll.  L.,  Grln- 

nell,  la. 
•Dickey.  Helene  L.,  In.  Chicago  Teachers' 

Coll.  L.,  Chicago,  111. 
Dickinson,  Asa  Don,  editorial  dept.  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
Dickinson,  Mrs.  A.  D.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


Diephuis,  Albert,  P.  L..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dilks,  A.  Irene,  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search, Dayton,  O. 

Dingman,  Annie  P.,  Yale  Univ.  L.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Dixon,  Vera  M.,  In.  Applied  Science  L,,  Co- 
lumbia Univ.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Donnelly,  June  R.,  teacher  L.  Economy 
Washington  Irving  High  Sch.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Doren,  Electra  C,  R.  F.  D.  13,  Dayton,  O. 

Dougan,  Alice  M.,  asst.  catalog  dept.  N.  Y. 
State  L.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

♦Dougherty,  Anna  R.,  chief  art  dept.  F.  L., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

♦Dougherty,  H.  T.,  In.  Sayles  P.  L.,  Paw- 
tucket,  R.  I. 

♦Dougherty,  Mrs.  H.  T.,  Pawtucket,  R.  L 

Drake,  Jeannette  M.,  In.  P.  L.,  Sioux  City, 
la. 

Drake,  Ruth  B.,  asst.  catlgr.  P.  L.,  Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Draper,  Anne  E.,  In.  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Draper,  Miriam  S.,  In.  Child.  Museum  L., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y\ 

Du  Bois,  Isabel,  br.  In.  P.  L.,  Fort  Wayne. 
Ind. 

Du  Bois,  Mrs.  Lanetta  E.,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

♦♦Dudgeon,  M.  S.,  sec'y  Wis.  F.  L.  Com., 
Madison,  Wis. 

Duff,  Ida  J.,  child.  In.  Bushwick  Br.  P.  L., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Duncan,  Anne  S.,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Dutcher,  Marion  F.,  catlgr.  Adriance  Mem. 
L.,  Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y. 

Dwyer,  Winifred  G.,  asst.  F.  P.  L..  Bay- 
onne,  N.  J. 

Earhart,  Frances  E.,  In.  P.  L.,  Duluth, 
Minn. 

Eastman,  Edith  L.,  asst.  In.  Wesleyan 
Univ.  L.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Eastman,  Linda  A.,  vice-In.  P.  L..  Cleve- 
land, O. 

Eastman,  William  R.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Eastwood,  Mary  E.,  asst.  N.  Y.  State  L.. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Eaton,  Alice  L.,  In.  Norman  Williants  P. 
L.,  'Woodstock,  Vt 

Ehle,  Mary  E.,  In.  Potter  Br.  P.  L.,  Utica. 
N.  Y. 

Elder,  Vera,  asst  P.  L..  N.  Y.  City. 
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Elliot,  Mrs.  Portia  W.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Ellis,  Ruth  M.,  catlgr.   Hamilton  Coll.  L., 
Clinton.  N.  Y. 

Elston,  Catharine,  In.  Univ.  of  Pittsburgh 
L.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Engle,  Emma  R.,  chief  child,  dept.  F.  L., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Entler,  Marguerite  H.,  asst.  L.  Assn.,  Port- 
land, Ore. 

Evans,  Adelaide  F.,  head  catlgr.  F.  P.  L., 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Evans,  Alice  G.,  In.  P.  P.  L.,  Decatur,  111. 

Evans,  G.  H.,  In.  P.  L.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Evans,  Margaret  H.,  child.  In.  P.  L.,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

Everhart,  Ethel,  child.  In.  P.  L.  Br..  N.  Y. 
City. 

Ewing,  Ariel  M.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fairbanks,  Ellen  A.,  Woodstock,  Vt. 

Farquhar,  Alice  M.,  br.  In.  P.  L.,  Chicago, 
111. 

Farr,  Mary  P.,  L.  organizer.  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Farrell,     Winnifred,     In.     Merrick     P.     L., 
Brookfiold,  Mass. 

Farrington,  Chas.  E.,  br.  In.  P.  L.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Fauteux,  Aegidius.  In.  Bibliotheque  St.  Sul- 
pice,  Montreal,  Canada. 

♦Faxon,  F.  W.,  mgr.  L.  dept.  Boston  Book 
Co.,  Boston.  Mass. 

•Faxon,  Mrs.  P.  W..  Boston,  Mass. 

♦Faxon,  Mrs.  Marcus,  86  Huntington  Ave.. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Feazel,    E.    A.,    In.    Law    L.    Assn..    Cleve- 
land, O. 

Feipel,  L.  N.,  catlgr.  U.  S.  Naval  Academy 
L.,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Feipel.  Mrs.  L.  X.,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Field,   O.   J.,   chief   elk.   Dept.   of   Justice, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Field,   Pearl   I.,   supervisor  of   special   de- 
posits P.  L.,  Chicago,  111. 

Finney,  Byron  A.,  ref.  In.  Univ.  of  Mich.  L.. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

F'inney,  Mrs.  B.  A.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Fisher.  Mary  C,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Fisk,    Mary    V..    In.    Toledo    Law    Assn., 
Toledo,  O. 

Fison,  H.  W.,  In.  P.  L.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Flagg.  C.  A..  In.  P.  U,  Bangor,  Me. 


Fletcher,  Fanny  B.,  trus.  Fletcher  Mem.  L. 

of  Ludlow.  Proctorsville,  Vt. 
Flexner.    Jennie    M.,    head    of    circulation 

dept.  F.  P.  L.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Foote,  Elizabeth  L.,  br.  In.  P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Ford,  Eva  M.,  asst.  sec'y  A.  L.  A.,  Chicago, 

111. 
Fossler.  Anna,  supervisor  serial  dept.  Co- 
lumbia Univ.  L..  N.  Y.  City. 
Foye,    Charlotte    H.,    senior    asst.    John 

Crerar  L.,  Chicago,  111. 
Francis,  Gertrude,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Franke,    Helena   C,   In.    F.    P.    L.,    Bound 

Brook,  N.  J. 
Freeman,  Abigail  A.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Freeman,  Alice  M.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Freeman,  Marilla  W.,  In.  Goodwyn  Inst.  L., 

Memphis,  Tenn. 
Freidus,  Abraham  S..  chief  Jewish  division 

P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Frost,  Elizabeth  R.,  ref.  In.  Silas  Bronson 

L.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
Frost,  Sarah  L..  In.  Phillips  Academy,  An- 

dover,  Mass. 
Fuller,  G.  W.,  In.  P.  L.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Fuller,    H.    de    W.,    asst.     editor    N.    Y. 

"Nation,"  N.  Y.  City. 
Fuller,  Mrs.  H.  D.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Fullerton,   Caroline   Q.,    ref.   In.    F.    P.    L., 

Louisville,  Ky. 
Fulton,   Edith,   br.   In.    F.   P.    L..   Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Gamble,  William  Burt,  chief.  Tech.  Div.  N. 

Y.  P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Gardner,  Anna  M.  D..  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Gardner,  Mrs.  I.  J.,  N.  Troy.  N.  Y. 
Garland,  Caroline  H.,  In.  P.  L.,  Dover,  N.  H. 
Garvin,  Ethel,  custodian  special  libs.,  P.  L., 

Providence,  R.  1. 
Gaston,  Ethelwyn,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Gates,  Edith  M.,  senior  asst.  F.  P.  L.,  Wor- 
cester, Mass. 
Gates,   Marguerite    L.,    F.    P.    L.,    Newark. 

N.  J. 
Gault,  Bertha  H.,  catlgr.  Mt.  Holyoke  Coll. 

L.,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 
Gaylord,  H.  J.,  bookseller.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Gaylord,  Mrs.  H.  J.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Geddes,  Helen  C,  head  catlgr.  Bryn  Mawr 

Coll.  L.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
George,  C.  A..  In.  F.  P.  L.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
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Hutchinson,  Mary  D.,  br.  In.  P.  L.,  Cleve- 
land, O. 
Hutchinson,    Susan    A.,    In.    Museum    L., 

Brooklyn  Inst.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Hyde,  Sara  G.,  reviser  Yale  Univ.  L.,  New 

Haven,  Conn. 
Imhoff,  Ono  M.,  In.  National  Progressive 

League,  N.  Y.  City. 
Ingalls,  Florence  L.,  stud.  N.  Y.  State  L. 

Sch.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Jameson,  Mary  E.,  stud.  N.  Y.  P.  L.  Sch., 

N.  Y.  City. 
*Ja8t,  L.  Stanley,  honorary  sec'y  L.  Assn. 

of  Great  Britain  and  In.  Croydon  P.  Ldbs., 

London,  Eng. 
Jeffers,   LeRoy,   asst.   In.   and   chief  book 

order  dept  P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Jennings,  J.  T.,  In.  P.  L.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Jessup,   Maud   M.,    P.   L.,   Grand   Rapids, 

Mich. 
Joeckel,     Carleton    B.,     supt.     circulation 

dept.  Cal.  Univ.  L.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Johnson,    Florence    A.,    In.    Town    Room, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Johnson,  Josephine  M..  asst.  P.  L.,  Chicago, 

111. 
Johnson,  Sally  W.,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
Johnston,  R.  H.,  In.  Bureau  of  Railway  Eco- 
nomics L.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Johnston.  W.  Dawson,  In.  Columbia  Univ. 

L.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Johnstone,  Ursula  K.,  asst.  P.  L.,  Brooklsm, 

N.  Y. 
Jones,  E.  Kathleen,  In.  McLean  Hospital, 

Waverley,  Mass. 
Jones,  Gardner  M.,  In.  P.  L.,  Salem,  Mass. 
Jones,  Marion  E.,  asst.  Harlem  Br.  P.  L.,  N. 

Y.  City. 
Jones,  Mary  L.,  In.  Bryn  Mawr  Coll.  L., 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Jones,  Mildred  K.,  asst.  Utica  P.  L.,  Utlca, 

N.  Y. 
Jordan,  Alice  M.,  custodian  child,  dept.  P. 

L.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Josephson,  A.  G.  S..  catlgr.  John  Crerar  L., 

Chicago,  ni. 
Josselyn,   L.   W.,   In.   P.   L.,   Jacksonville, 

Fla. 
Kammerling,  Edith,  asst.  in  charge  clvios 

dept.  P.  L.,  Chicago,  111. 


Keator,  Alfred  D.,  stud.  N.  Y.  SUte  L.  Sdu 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Kelley,  Grace,  asst.  John  Crerar  Lu,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Kellogg,  Mrs.  R.  C,  trus.  Richards  Lu,  War- 
rensburg,  N.  Y. 

Kelso,  Tessa  L.,  Baker  it  Taylor  Co.,  N.  Y. 
City. 

Kendall,  Alice  G.,  "Library  Journal/'  N.  Y. 
City. 

Keogh,  Andrew,  ref.  In.  Yale  Univ.  L.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Kerr,  W.  H.,  In.  State  Normal  Sch.  L.,  Em- 
poria, Kan. 

Kessel,   Martha  C,   stud.   N.   Y.   State  L. 
Sch.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Kiennicutt,  Mrs.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Kikelhan,  R.,  Haines  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Kilbourne,  F.  W.,  editor  of  Publications, 
P.  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Kilbourne,  Mrs.  F.  W.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Kimball,  Florence  B.,  catlgr.  Sayles  P.  U. 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Kimball,  W.  C,  chairman  N.  J.  P.-L.  Com. 
and  trus.  P.  L.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Kimball,  Mrs.  W.  C,  Passiac,  N.  J. 

King,   Elizabeth  McB.,  catlgr.   legal  dept 
Am.  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.,  N.  Y.  City. 

King,  Ellen,  br.  In.  F.  L.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kingsbury,  N.  C,  vice-pres.  Am.  Tel.  A  TeL 
Co.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Kinney,  Grace  E.,  card  section  L.  of  Con- 
gress, Washington,  D.  C. 

Klingelsmith,  Mrs.  Margaret  C,  In.  Biddle 
Law  L.,  Univ.  of  Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Knodel,  Emma,  In.  Guiteau  P.  L.,  Irvington- 
on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Knowles,  Leah  M.,  P.  L.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Koehl,    Stephen,    Tablet   and    Ticket   Co., 
Woodhaven,  L.  I. 

Kostomlatsky,  Zulema,  stud.  N.  Y.  State  L 
Sch.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Krause,  Louise  B.,  In.  H.  M.  Bylleeby  ft 
Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Krouse,  Edna  L.,  In.  F.  P.  L.,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

Lange,  Alma  G.,  child.  In.  Withers  P.  U, 
Bloomington,  111. 

Lansing,  Pauline  D.,  order  clerk  P.  Lu,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

Lapp,  J.  A.,  director  Ind.  Legialatlve  BiL, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Laskey,  Julia,  Washington,  D.  G. 
Latham,  GiUhoun,  In.  and  supt  P.  L.  Brldge- 

IK>rt,  Conn. 
Latimer,    Louise   P.,    supervisor   of   work 

with  Schs.,  P.  L.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
La  Tourette,  Alexandrine,  Ih.  Carnegie  P. 

L.,  Iron  Mountain,  Mich. 
Lauder,  E.  Louise,  asst.  catlgr.  P.  L.,  Bing- 

hamton,  N.  Y. 
Leach,  Howard  S.,  asst.  to  In.  Princeton 

Univ.  L.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Lease,  Evelyn  S.,  In.  Kellogg-Hubbard  L., 

Montpelier,  Vt. 
Leavitt,  Miss  M.  V.,  charge  ref.  gifts  P.  L., 

N.  Y.  City. 
Lee,  G.  W.,  In.  Stone  &  Webster,  Boston, 

Mass. 
Leeper,  Rosa  M..  In.  P.  L.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Legler,  Henry  E.,  In.  P.  L.,  Chicago,  111. 
Legler,  Mrs.  Henry  E.,  Chicago,  111. 
Lemcke,  Ernst,  pub.  and  bookseller,  N.  Y. 

City. 
Leonard.  Grace  P.,  In.  Providence  Athen- 
aeum, Providence,  R.  I. 
Leonard,  Mary,  br.  In.  P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Leonard,  Miriam  L.,  1st.  asst.  catlgr.  P.  L., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Lesch,  R.,  Detroit  Pub.  Co..  15  W.  38th  St., 

N.  Y.  City. 
Lester,  C.  B.,  leg.  ref.  In.  N.  Y.  State  L., 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
Lewinson,  Leah,  br.  In.  P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Lewis,  Cecilia,  child.  In.  P.  L.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Lewis,  W.  P.,  stud.  N.  Y.   State  L.   Sch., 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
Libby.  Marie  C,  Summit.  N.  J. 
Lichtenstein,     Walter,     In.     Northwestern 

Univ.  L.,  Evanston,  111. 
Lien,  E.  J.,  In.  State  L.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Light,  Matilda  M.,  Dayton,  O. 
Lindgren,  Elin,  Pratt  Inst  F.  L.,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 
Lindholm.  Marie  F.,  asst.  In.  P.  Ser.  Com. 

L.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Linton,  Gussie  W.,  asst.  In.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
Little,    George    T.,    In.    Bowdoin    Coll.    L., 

Brunswick,  Me. 
Lockwood,  M.  E.,  Haines  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Loring,  Nano  G.,  asst.  In.  Cobum  F.  L., 

Owego,  N.  Y. 


Lowenstein,  Nina  H.,  asst.  P.  L.,  Brookljm, 

N.  Y. 
McAneny,  George,  pros.  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan, N.  Y.  City. 
McAlarney,  Kathrine  H.,  asst.  child,  dept 

F.  L.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
McCambridge,  Maria  M.,  br.  in..  Youngs- 
town,  O. 
McCarty,  Harriet  D.,  In.  P.  L.,  Sewickley, 

Pa. 
McClelland,  A.  F.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 
McClelland,  Maude,  In.  Girls'  High   Sch., 

Passaic,  N.  J. 
McCombs,  Charles  F.,  stud.  N.  Y.  State  L. 

Sch.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
McCormick,  Ada  M.,  Indus,  and  civics  dept 

P.  L.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
McDonagh,  M.  P.,  trus.  P.  L.,  London,  Ont. 
MacDonell,  Mrs.  A.  F.,  In.  P.  L.,  Bay  City, 

Mich. 
McDonell,  Mrs.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 
McGuiness,  C.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 
McKibben,   Mrs.  Florence,  In.   P.   L..   Mt 

Pleasant,  la. 
McKnight,     Elizabeth     B.,    In.     Barringer 

High  Sch.  Br.  F.  P.  L.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
McNeil,  Laila  A.,  catlgr.  P.  L.,  Brookline, 

Mass. 
McVety,  Margaret  A.,    chief    of    Lending 

Dept.  F.  P.  L.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Madden,   J.   H.,   In.   American   Brass    Co., 

Waterbury,  Conn. 
Malone,  Marcella,  br.  In.  Queens  Borough 

P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Maltby,  Mrs.  Adelaide  B..  br.  In.  P.  L.,  N. 

Y.  City. 
*Mann,  B.  Pickman,  bibliographer,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
*Mann,  Mrs.  B.  P.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mann,   Laura,   In.   Central   High   Sch.   L., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Marion,  G.  E.,  In.  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc..  L., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Markowitz,  Augusta,  br.  In.  P.  L.,  N.  T.. 

City. 
Martel,  Charles,  chief  catalog  div.  L.  of 

Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Martin,  Lena,  In.  P.  L.,  Gadsden,  Ala. 
Martwick,  Mr.,  mgr.  Tablet  ft  Ticket  Co., 

N.  Y.  City. 
Marx,  H.  F.,  In.  P.  L.,  E^aston,  Pa. 
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Ray,  Frances  K..  Medical  In.  N.  Y.  State  L., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Redstone,  E.  N.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Reed,  Amy  L.,  In.  Vassar  Coll.  .L.,  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

Reeves,  Frances  E.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Reich,  Pauline,  1st  asst.  Br.  P.  L.,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

Reid,  Adelia,  asst.  In.  State  L.,  Lansing, 
Mich. 

Reinick,  W.  R.,  chief  P.  Doc.  Dept.,  F.  L., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Reque,  Anna  C,  classifier,  P.  L.,  Chicago, 
111. 

Reynolds,  Margaret,  In.  Milwaukee-Downer 
Coll.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Rhoades,  Rachel,  ref.  In.  P.  L.,  Superior, 
Wis. 

Rhodes.  Isabella  K.,  as^.  Ref.  Dept.  N.  Y. 
State  L.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Rice,  P.  N.,  asst.  ref.  In.  Ohio  State  Univ. 
L.,  Columbus,  O. 

Richards,  Miss  C,  trus.  Richards  L.,  War- 
rensburgh,  N.  Y. 

Richardson,  E.  C,  In.  Princeton  Univ.  L., 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

Richardson,    Margaret,    Waterloo,    la. 

Robbins,  Mary  E.,  In.  &  chrm.  L.  faculty, 
Simmons  Coll.  L.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Roberts,  Effle  I.,  asst.  In.  Carnegie  L.,  Wa- 
bash, Ind. 

Roberts,  Mary  H.,  asst.  ref.  In.  State  L., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Robinson,  Helen  F.,  dean's  sec'y  and  head 
of  R.  R.  Harvard  Divinity  Sch.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Robinson,  Julia  A,  supervising  In.  State  In- 
stitutions of  la.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Robinson,  Rev.  L.  M.,  In.  Phila.  Divinity 
Sch.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

••Robinson,  Sylvia,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rockwell,  Anna  G.,  In.  New  Britain  Inst.. 
New  Britain,  Conn. 

Roden,  C.  B.,  asst.  In.  P.  L.,  Chicago,  111. 

Rogers,  Katharine  B.,  head  catlgr.  F.  P.  L., 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Rogers,  Mary  E.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Rolland,  Anna  P.,  In.  P.  L.,  Dedham,  Mass. 

Root,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  S.,  child.  In.  P.  L., 
Providence,  R.  I. 


Roper,  Eleanor,  br.  In.  Queens  Borough  P. 

L.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 
Rosenthal,    Herman,    in    charge    Slavonic 

Div.,  P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Rowell.  W.  C,  Eastern  rep.  H.  W.  Wilson 

Co..  N.  Y.  City. 
Royall,  Rebecca,  In.  Carnegie  L.,  Cleburne, 

Tex. 
Ruckteshler,  N.  Louise,  In.  Guernsey  Mem. 

L.  &  Follett  Mem.  Supreme  Ct.  Law  L.. 

Norwich,  N.  Y. 
Rupp,  Alice,  N.  Y.  City. 
Rush,  C.  E.,  In.  F.  P.  L.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Rush,  Mrs.  C.  E.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Russell,   Florence,  ref.   In.  F.   P.   L.,  New 

Haven,  Conn. 
Ryan,  M.  Lillian,  asst.  P.  L.,  Chicago,  111. 
Sackett,  Josephine  T.,   stud.   N.  Y.   State 

L.  Sch.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Sanborn,  H.   N.,  In.  Univ.  Club.  Chicago, 

111. 
Sanborn,  W.  F..  In.  P.  L.,  Cadillac,  Mich. 
Sanborn,  Mrs.  W.  F.,  Cadillac,  Mich. 
Sanderson,  Edna  M.,  registrar  N.  Y.  State 

L.  Sch.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Sargent,  Abby  L.,  In.  P.  L.,  Medford,  Mass. 
Savage,  fetta  V.,  stud.  N.  Y.  State  L.  Sch., 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
Sawyer,    Mrs.    Harriet    P.,    chief    Instmc 

Dept.  P.  L.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Saxe,  Mary  P.,  In.  Westmount  L.,  Montreal, 

Can. 
Schaanning,  Maja,  stud.  N.  Y.  State  L.  Sch.. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
Schenk,  F.  W..  law  In.  Univ.  of  Chicago. 

Chicago,  111. 
Schenk,  Mrs.  F.  W.,  Chicago,  HI. 
Scholefield,  E.  O.  S.,  In.  Provincial  L.,  Vic- 
toria, B.  C. 
Schooley,   Altie.   br.   asst.   P.   L.,   Passaic. 

N.  J. 
Schwab,    J.    C,    In.    Yale    Univ.    L.,    New 

Haven,  Conn. 
Sears,  Minnie  E.,  head  catlgr..  Minnesota 

Univ.  L.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Secombe,  Annabell  C,  In.  F.  L..   Milford, 

N.  H. 
See,  Alice,  stud.  N.  Y.  State  L.  Sch..  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 
Settle,  George  T.,  In.  F.  P.  L.,  Louisville, 

Ky. 
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Settle,  Mrs.  George  T.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Severance,  H.  O.,  In.  Univ.  of  Mo.  U,  Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 
Sewall,  W.  P.,  In.  P.  L.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sewall,  Mrs.  W.  F.,  Toledo,  O. 
Seward,    W.    F.,    In.    P.    L..    Binghamton, 

N.  Y. 
Shaver,  Mary  M.,  classifier  &  catlgr.  Vassar 

Coll.  L.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Shearer,  A.  H.,  Newberry  L.,  Chicago,  111. 
Shelly,   Adah,  In.   P.  L.,  Sault  St.   Marie, 

Mich. 
Sherwood,  Grace,  dir.  Legis.  Ref.  Bu.,  State 

L.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Shivers,  Anne  O.,  In.  F.  P.  L.,  Perth  Amboy, 

N.  J. 
Shoemaker,    Katharine    H.,    In.    Stephens 

Mem.  L.  of  Manaynuk,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Sibley,  Jessie  G.,  child.  In.  P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Sibley,  Mrs.  Mary  J.,  acting  In.  Syracuse 

Univ.  L.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Simpson,  Frances,  asst.  dir.  L.  Sch.,  Univ- 

of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 
Slomann,  P.  F.  V.,  stud.  N.  Y.  State  L.  Sch., 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
Small,  A.  J., '  law  In.  Iowa  State  L.,  Des 

Moines,  la. 
Smith,  Bessie  Sargeant,  supervisor  Smaller 

Branches  P.  L.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Smith,  Elizabeth,  inst.  Syracuse  Univ.  L. 

Sch.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Smith,  Elizabeth  M.,  head  Order  Div.  N.  Y. 

State  L.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Smith,  Ellen  G.,  In.  F.  P.  L.,  Walla  Walla, 

Wash. 
Smith,  Faith  E.,  dir.  Training  Class,  P.  L., 

Chicago,  ni. 
Smith,  Florence  S.,  br.  In.  P.  L.,  Kansas 

City,  Mo. 
Smith,  Irene,  asst.  Open  Shelf  Room,  P.  L., 

Denver,  Colo. 
Smith,  Laura,  chief  Catalog  &  Ref.  Depts., 

P.  L.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Smith,  Mary  A.,  In.  P.  L.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 
Smith,  Mary  A.,  In.  F.  L.,  Madison,  Wis. 
Smith,  Miriam  G.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Sneed,   Mrs.  Percival,  princ.   Carnegie  L. 

Training  Sch.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Snyder,  Mary  B.,  br.  In.  Queens  Borough 

P.  L.,  L.  I.  City,  N.  Y. 


Sornborger,  Harriet  B.,  In.  Bancroft  Mem. 
L.,  Hopedale,  Mass. 

Spaulding,  F.  B.,  asst.  P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Speck,  Mrs.  Laura,  asst  P.  L.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Sperry,  Earl  E.,  In.  &  dir.  L.  Sch.,  Ssrra- 
cuse  Unlv.  L.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Spofford,  Edith  C,  340  W.  85th  St.,  N.  Y. 
City. 

Spofford,  Mrs.  Edith  F.,  In.  Bu.  of  Mines  L., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Spofford,  Mrs.  Lucinda  F.,  br.  In.  P.  L., 
Somerville,  Mass. 

Stearns,  Lutie  E.,  chief  Trav.  L.  Dept.,  Wis. 
F.  L.  Com.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Stebbins,  H.  L.,  asst.  In.  Assoc,  of  the  Bar 
L.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Stebbins,  Mary  F.,  child.  In.  P.  L.,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

Stechert,  F.  C,  pres.  F.  C.  Stechert  Co., 
Inc.,  booksellers,  N.  Y.  City. 

Stechert,  Mrs.  F.  C,  N.  Y.  City. 

Steele,  Edith  McH.,  1st.  asst  Silas  Bron- 
son  L.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Steele,  Elizabeth  K.,  In.  F.  P.  L.,  Lorain,  O. 

Steele,  Ruby  E.,  In.  P.  L.,  Ansonia,  Conn. 

Steiner,  Bernard  C;  In.  Enoch  Pratt  F.  L., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Stetson,  Willis  K..  In.  F.  P.  L.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Stevens,  Edward  F,  In.  Pratt  Inst.  F.  L., 
&  dir.  Sch.  of  L.  Scl.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Stevens,  Mrs.  E.  F.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

^Stevenson,  Luella  M.,  1st.  asst.  Carnegie 
F.  L.,  Braddock,  Pa. 

Stewart,  Edna  S.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Stewart,  Rose  G.,  chief  catlgr.  F.  L.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Stollberg,  Luella  E.,  child.  In.  P.  L.,  To- 
ledo, O. 

Stonehouse,  M.  E.,  asst  L.,  Y.  M.  A.,  Cen- 
tral L.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Strohm,  Adam,  In.  P.  L.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Strong,  George  F.,  In.  Adelbert  Coll.  L., 
Western  Reserve  Univ.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Strong,    Mason,    7   Wall    St.,    N.    Y.    City. 

Studwell,  Florence,  N.  Y.  City. 

Sturgis,  Sarah  L.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Subers,  Helen  D.,  L.  organizer,  Ashbourne, 
Pa. 
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Suter,  Martha  W.,  asst.  in  Book  Selection 

&  Annotation,   N.   Y.   State  L.,  Albany, 

N.   Y. 
Sutherland,  Miss,  Westmount  L.,  Montreal. 

Can. 
Sutherland,    Elizabeth   M.,   Internat.   Joint 

Com..  Ottawa,  Canada. 
Sutliff,  Mary  L.,  instr.  N.  Y.  P.  L.  Sch.,  N. 

Y.  City. 
Swartout,    Jessamine    E.,    In.    Heermance 

Mem.  L.,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 
Tarr,  Anna  M.,  In.  F.  P.  L.,  Clinton,  -la. 
Taylor,  Grace  A.,  sr.  asst.  P.  L.,  Brooklyn, 

N.   Y. 
Taylor,  W.  B.  A.,  chief  Ref.  Accessions  Div., 

P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Taylor,  Mrs.  W.  B.  A.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Templeton,    Charlotte,    sec'y    Neb.    P.    L. 

Com..  Lincoln.  Neb. 
Thain,  Mabel  A.,  In.  P.  L.,  Oak  Park,  III. 
Thayer,  Maude,  In.  State  L.,  Springfield,  111. 
Thompson,  Dorothy  H.,  asst.  P.  L.,  Grand 

Rapids,  Mich. 
Thompson,  Grace,  asst.  F.  P.  L.,  Newark, 

N.  J. 

Thompson,  Laura  E.,  supt.  of  Branches  P. 

L.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Thompson.  Mary,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Thomson.  John,  In.  F.  L.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Thornton,   Ella  M.,  State  L.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
♦♦Thwaites,   R.   G.,   supt.   Wis.   State   His. 

Soc,  Madison,  Wis. 
♦♦Thwaites,  Mrs.  R.  G.,  Madison,  Wis. 
Tiefenthaler,  Leo,  In.  Municipal  Ref.  Br., 

P.  L..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Tilton,  Edward  L.,  architect,  N.  Y.  City. 
Tobias.  Ella  F.,  asst.  in  charge  Engineering 

L.  Univ.  of  Mich.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Tobitt,  Edith,  In.  P.  L.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Todd,  Mary  E.,  head  of  Periodical  Dept.. 

P.  L.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
♦Tolman,  Mary  M.,  Manchester,  N.  H.- 
Townsend,  Eliza  E.,  supt.  of  Br.  Work,  P. 

L.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Townsend,   Ruth   H.,   br.   In.   Queens   Bor- 
ough P.  L.,  Far  Rockaway.  N.  Y. 
Towsley,    Lena    G.,    asst.    child.    In.    Pratt 

Inst.  F.  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Travers,  Rebecca  B.,  child,  room.  58th  St. 

Br.  P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Tripp.   Geo.   H.,   In.   P.    L.,    New    Bedford. 

Mass. 
Tripp,  Mrs.  G.  H.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Turvill.  Helen,  instr.  Univ.  of  Wis.  L.  Sch.. 

Madison,  Wis. 
Underbill,  Adelaide,  assoc.  In.  Vassar  Coll 

L.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Underbill.   Caroline    M.,   In.    P.    L..   Utica, 

N.  Y. 
Underbill.  Ethel  P.,  child.  In.  F.  P.  L.,  Wor- 
cester, Mass. 
Utley,  George  B..  sec'y  American  Library 

Assoc.  Chicago,  III. 
Utley,  Mrs.  George  B.,  Chicago,  111. 
Utter  wick,  Katharine  A.,  asst.  P.  L.,  N.  Y. 

City. 
Vail,    Alice    I.,    stud.    L.    Sch.    Pratt   Inst., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Vaile,  Lucretia,  stud.  N.  Y.  S.  L.  Sch.,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 
Valentine,  Amy,  1st.  asst.  P.  L..  N.  Y.  City. 
Van  Valkenburgh,  Agnes,  inst.  L.  Sch.  P. 

L..  N.  Y.  City. 
Vasbinder.  Lida  C.  Leg.  Ref.  Sec.  State  U. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
Voge,  A.  L..  1st  asst.  Card  Sec  L.  of  Con- 
gress. Washington,  D.  C. 
Von  Hohoff,  Mrs.  A.  W.,  In.  Munic  Ref.  L.. 

N.  Y.  City. 
Vrooman.  Mrs.  Kate  B.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Wadlin,  Horace  G..  In.  P.  L.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Wait,   Marie   F..   In.   Peddle   Inst.,   Hights- 

town,  N.  J. 
Wait,  Maud  A.,  1st.  asst.  Central  Circ.  Br. 

P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Wales,   Elizabeth   B.,   sec'y   Mo.    L.   Com.. 

Jefferson  City.  Mo. 
Walker.  Catherine,  stud.  Carnegrie  L.  Train. 

Sch..  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Walkley.  R.  L..  stud.  N.  Y.  State  L.  Sch,, 

Albany.  N.  Y. 
Walter,  Frank  K.,  vice-dir.  N.  Y.  State  L. 

Sch.,   Albany,   N.    Y. 
Walton,   Miss  G.  M.,  In.   State  Nor.  Coll., 

Ypsilanti,  Mich. 
Wandell,  Caroline.  Instr.  Syracuse  Univ.  L. 

Sch.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Ward,  Helen  M.,  supt.  of  circulation.  P.  L.. 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Ward,  Ruth  L.,  sr.  asst.  Br.  P.  L..  Brooklyn. 

N.  Y. 
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Warner,  Cassandrat  ref.  In.  P.  L.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Warner,  Philip  W.,  bookseller,  Lieary,  Stu- 
art  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Warren,  Althea  H.,  In.  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Waters,  Alice  G.,  In.  Essex  Inst.,  Salem, 
Mass. 

Waters,  Caroline  E.,  In.  College  for  Women, 
Cleveland,  O. 

Watson,  W.  R.,  chief  Div.  of  Educ.  Exten- 
sion. N.  Y.  State  L.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Webb,  K.  Louise,  asst.  P.  L.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Webb,  Nelle  F.,  catlgr.  Withers  P.  L., 
Bloomington,  111. 

Weber,  Mrs.  Jessie  P.,  In.  111.  State  Hist. 
Soc,  Springfield,  111. 

Weitenkampf,  Frank,  chief  Art  Dept.  P.  L., 
N.  Y.  City. 

Wellman,  H.  C,  In.  City  L.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Wells,  Marion  H..  child.  In.  P.  L.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Wetzell,  Bertha  S.,  catlgr.  L.  Co.  of  Phila., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wheeler,  H.  L.,  stud.  N.  Y.  State  L.  Sch., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Wheelock,  Mary  E..  chief  Binding  Dept.  P. 
L.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Whipple,  Nellie  M.,  asst.  In.  P.  L.,  Somer- 
ville,  Mass. 

Whitaker,  Amelia,  stud.  Carnegie  L.  Train- 
ing Sch.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Whitcomb,  Adah  F.,  In.  Hiram  Kelley  Br. 
P.  L..  Chicago,  111. 

White,  Ella,  child.  In.  P.  L.,  Cincinnati.  O. 

White,  Gertrude  F..  child.  In.  F.  P.  L.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

White,  H.  Elizabeth,  In.  P.  L.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

White,  Mabel  G.,  Ist.  asst.  br.  In.  P.  L., 
N.  Y.  City. 

Whiteman,  Edna  A,  supervisor  Story  Tell- 
ing, Carnegie  L.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Whitmore,  Frank  H.,  In.  P.  L.,  Brockton, 
Mass. 

Whitney,  Esther,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Whittemore,  Gertrude.  In.  Narragansett  L. 
Assoc,  Peace  Dale,  R.  I. 

Whittemore,  Grace  M.  (Mrs.  Everard),  In. 
P.  L.,  Hudson,  Mass. 


Wigley,  Laura  M.,  asst.  Queens  Borough  P. 
L.,  L.  I.  City,  N.  Y  . 

Wilcox,  B.  C.  317  E.  18th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Wilken,  Harriet  E.,  In.  F.  L.,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 

Willets,  Lora  A.,  asst.  Br.  P.  L.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Williams,  Carrie  L.,  asst.  F.  L.,  Newton, 
Mass. 

Williams,  Jennie  C,  instr.  Margaret  Morri- 
son Carnegie  Sch.,  C.  I.  T.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Williams,  Ora,  asst.  L.  organizer  P.  L.  Com., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Williams.  Sophie,  asst.  catlgr.  Hamilton 
Coll.  L..  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

Williamson,  Susan  M.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Willigerod,  Alice,  In.  P.  L.,  Hazelton,  Pa. 

Willigerod,  Mrs.  Oscar,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Wilsey,  Delia  M.,  Pomona,  Cal. 

Wilson,  H.  G.,  sec'y  P.  L.,  Chicago,  111. 

Wilson,  Mrs.  H.  G.,  Chicago,  111. 

♦Wilson.  H.  W.,  pres.  H.  W.  Wilson  Co., 
publishers,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

♦Wilson,  Mrs.  H.  W.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Wilson,  Margaret  S..  asst.  In.  Norwalk  L., 
Norwalk,  Conn. 

Wilson,  Martha,  state  supervisor  of  Sch. 
Lbs..  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Wilson.  Mrs.  R.  H.,  bookseller,  N.  Y.  City. 

Wing,  C.  F.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Wing,  Mrs.  C.  F.,  New  Bedford.  Mass. 

Winnett,  W.  H.,  trus.  P.  L.,  London,  Ont. 

Wire,  Dr.  G.  E..  deputy  In.  Worcester  Co. 
Law  L.  &  dir.  P.  L.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Wolcott,  J.  D.,  In.  Bu.  of  Educ,  Washlng- 

•   ton,  D.  C. 

Wolter,  Peter,  mgr.  L.  Dept..  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Wood.  Frances  E..  sr.  asst.  P.  L.  Br.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Wood,  Grace  I.,  1st.  asst.  Carnegie  L.,  Cle- 
burne, Tex. 

Wood,  Mary  W.,  In.  Blackstone  Br.  P.  L., 
Chicago,  111. 

Woodard,  Gertrude  E.,  Law  L.  Univ.  of 
Mich.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Woodcock,  Mabel  E..  purchase  asst.  State 
L.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Wooding,  C.  Lu,  In.  F.  P.  L.,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Wooding,  Mrs.  C.  U,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Woodruff,  Eleanor  B.,  ref.  In.  Pratt  Inst. 

F.  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
Wootten,  Katharine  H.,    In.    and  dlr.    L. 

Train.  Sch.  Carnegie  L.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Wright,  C.  E.,  In.  Carnegie  F.  L.,  Duquesne, 

Pa. 
Wright,  Ethel  C,  Cleveland,  O. 
Wright,  Purd  B.,  In.  P.  L.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Wright,  Rebecca  W.,  sec'y  Bd.  of  L.  Com., 

State  House,  Montpelier,  Vt. 
Wright,   Ruth    M.,   In.    State    Nor.    Sch., 

Tempe,  Aris. 


Wyche,  Benjamin,  N.  Y.  Life  Ins.  Co^  At- 
lanta, Oa. 

Wyer,  James  I.,  Jr.,  dir.  N.  T.  State  L.. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Wyer,  Mrs.  J.  I.,  Jr.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Wyer,  William,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Wynkoop,  Asa,  inspector  P.  Lib's,  State  L, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Young,  Gladys,  stud.  P.  L.  Sch.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Young,  Mrs.  Olive  P.,  John  Jermain  L,  Sag 
Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Yust,  William  F.,  In.  P.  L.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Zachert,  Adeline  B.,  direc  of  child,  work, 
P.  L,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Abbott,  Lyman,  letter  from,  83. 

Accessioning  (of  books),  rpt.^  of 
com.  on  library  administration, 
126-8. 

Affiliation  of  state  library  associ> 
ations  with  A.  L.  A.,  amend- 
ment to  constitution  and  by- 
law   affecting,    167-8. 

Affiliation  with  other  than  local, 
state  and  provincial  library  as- 
sociations, rpt.  of  com.  on,  256- 
7. 

Agricultural  libraries  section, 
round   table.    258-9. 

Ahern,  Mary  Eileen,  reads  let- 
ters at  symposium,  82:  discusses 
work  with  college  students,  198; 
discusses  library  in  relation  to 
business,  218-9;  member  of 
council,  236;  chrm.  com.  on  co- 
operation with  N.   £.  A.,  241. 

Allen,  William  H.,  addresses  Ref- 
erence librarians'  round  table, 
342. 

American  Association  of  law  li- 
braries,   proceedings,    362-4. 

American  Library  Association, 
president's  address,  73-82;  sec- 
retary's report,  99-103;  treas- 
urer's report,  103;  rpt.  of  trus- 
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blind.      See   Blind, 
bookbinding.      See    Bookbinding, 
bookbuying.      See    Bookbuyin^. 
co-operation  with  N.    E.  A.   See 
National     Education     Associa- 
tion, 
co-ordination.       See     Co-ordina- 
tion, 
federal  and  state  relations.    See 

Federal  and  state  relations, 
finance.      See   Finance, 
international  relations.     See  In- 
ternational   relations, 
library   administration.      See  Li- 
brary administration, 
library    training.       See     Library 

training, 
program.      See    Program, 
public    documents.      See    Public 

documents, 
travel.      See  Travel. 

con.stitution,     amendment     to, 

167;  by-law  to,  adopted,   168. 
-Council,    amendment    to    con- 


of  library  economy,   107;  adver- 
tising,   107;    foreign    lists,    107; 
financial    report,    108;    sales    of 
publications,   109-10. 
—registration    for    library    posi- 


tion  (rpt.   of  secretary),   101. 
-representatives    at    other    con 


stitution   and   by-law   relative   to 
election  of  members  to,  167-8. 
— Executive^  board.    237-42. 
-membership     (rpt.     of     secre- 


tary),  100. 
necrology    (rpt.   of  secretary), 

1023. , 
publicity    (rpt.    of    secretary), 

100-1. 
-Publishing      board,      rpt.      of 


(Legler),  105-10;  periodical 
cards,  105;  Booklist,  105;  new 
publications.  106;  reprints,  106; 
A.  T^.  A.  catalog,  106-7;  Manual 


ferences,   101-2. 

Anderson,  £.  H.,  rpt.  as  member 
of  finance  com..  Ill;  presides 
second  session,  144-ff;  president 
of  A.  L.  A.,  236-7;  chrm.  pro- 
gram   com.,    242. 

Antin,  Mary,  "The  immigrant  in 
the    library,"    145-9. 

Andrus,  Gertrude  E.,  "IIow  the 
library  is  meetinij^  the  changing 
conditions  of  child  life."  188- 
93. 

Andrews,  C.  W.,  rpt.  as  chrm. 
com.  on  finance,  104;  moves 
amendment  to  by-law,  168;  dis- 
cusses library  in  relation  to 
business,  219;  chrm.  finance 
com.,  241 ;  participates  in  fic- 
tion discussion.  255;  rpt.  as 
chrm.   of  affiliation   com.,   256-7. 

Arnold,  Sarah  Louise,  telegram 
from,    170. 

"Art  in  the  college  library"  (Wei- 
tenkampf),    315-9. 

"As  others  see  us,"  symposium, 
82-98. 

Attendance  summaries  and  regis- 
ter.^ See  American  Library  As- 
sociation. 

Ayer,  C.  W.,  obituary,  102. 
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